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word Ftm’e ) denote 
■•‘dicftl profession which is 

\V 

■ -.irgery 1 te not 


ru.\tKF, 

r. Ward nop and ray soli have unde 
i to deliver, in this Tl eatre, a course 
ares on Surgery ; understanding that 
in its most comprehensive acceptation, 
eluding a knowledge of the nature and 
went of all the affections, which cus- 
has assigned to the care of the Sur- 


hitherto been, and perhaps euunot be 'accu¬ 
rately defined ; and the line of demarcation 
between it and physic is more especially 
obscure and unsettled. In our view of the 
matter, however, su kgi:u Y includes all in¬ 
juries; nearly all external diseases, and 
most of those internal ones, which produce 
changes recognisable externally; and all 
v 1 .",' !.■ .i.;.. ... external applies* 

•, ; ni . ! treatment. The 

r- -■ * * fi. ■ :. ■ ■.-•! ■ the physician. 

^ i: v. 1 ■ -t the distinction, 

as now explained, rather indefinite, ami wish 
to know the grounds on which it lias been 
e»t»hlbhud—the inherent essential dife- 
rtmrrs bou\ eon surgery and physic, which 
require ihai they should he exercised by 
different person®, and taught by aistinct 
teachers in separate, courses of instruction. 
You will inquire whaf strongly-marked dif¬ 
ference, or rather what natural incomputi- 


fiOMiv is one division of thatm icnce bilifi between these.. .two branches of one 
ft which relate to disease. Ti.is* >• m-r, «»■ i-m »■ can : ■ ■ ■ : ndt-ri 1 <t necessary that 
lered e>uhi i. ■ s sin-niivU-al. Ji.ire rbrnild bodies to watch 

jot :m:i ; s' ii ■. the human j over them—a College of Physicians and a 
ixation under all the w i-.is mod iff. a College of Surgeons I I consider the dis- 
im pressed on it by ..■:■! ■raiidj;,; u> tiwetion altogether artificial',' it originated in 
whether necessary or accidental, a period of barbarism ami ignorance ; it has 
Irawsygrofin this source the rules fer I been upheld by a Mind deference toautho- 
r , . , ii.. , Ci-#!'. 1 . i nf *1 !ii.- dm, The ] rity and established usage ; and, although 
• <11 .i •p.:.-ii',« i -. if th*-- i .i'n - i onsti- J the same cause®, together with the real or 
in- .it > i'I.i .ding, or . i s'in atngj supposed interests of certain established 
«•» while the assemblage of tints and bodfe*. may protract its existence a little 
lings, Ou which the rules jut founded, longer. <i lias received a fatal blow' from the 
wes the science of medicine, Rule-j recent jvigirM i f no <!i> knowledge, and 
ntly of its useful resnli-i, in Mcference j the »«.*.ir light ui.ish tliut has thrown on 
alth and disease, mouiriueOWould hej the subject. 

f the most interesting stitfVfal.# as man I The numerous individual organs which 
It is the subject of it; and hence it j make up tjhe human body, vary in composi- 
ios the first ypk among the natural j (ion, structure, and office ; yet they a . m 
bc.na fei i.vs lmud j.:‘ ti,OH«-v.J, i::i. \ connected as subordinate parts of 

'■* Eyug.l.ur,. « ". so bine, and they concur in the pro- 

jfjiu.'c l !“ entile n r?< of kuowlf'igc <i;i, f, n fone general result—the life of i, .e 
■.rnl. 'U, n- :ie '‘jOtr-n:..! ?,/i. M . i:n.,Our notion of any part would 

frdFtaDicFVi. although it is equivocal, he very limited and imperfect if we exaasin i I**' 
frequently employed in i ootrado.tim - it in mo insulated state ; and We should be 
\\ t may aiidu mobigtiitv entire!', unable to estimate ite'living action,, 

R . 
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trnlesa wo viewed it in its relation to the 
rest- of the organisation. In the connected 
scries of motioini, which art 1 constantly car¬ 
ried on in the animal laxly, each function, 
in relation to those which precede ami fol¬ 
low it,, i» successively cause ami effect; and 
the various parts exert other mutual in¬ 
fluences, which we kno# only by their ef- generally ; Atqm »«/.« >■ tiitvtnui/, turn 
fuels, and denominate sympathies. Hence hmdu, gui. quawplurimunt ptrcipU. “ Since 
fin 1 expression of Hippocrates, in relation these divisions have been established, I 
mi the human body, in perfectly correct: commend him who embraces the greatest; 
J/tbor unus i covsmtunlia omnia,. u One number of parts.” 

exertion ; all parts concurring.” Various views have been taken of the din- 

As the animal machine, although corn- tinetiou between physic and surgery; but 
plicated in structure, is single; and as its none of them will hear examination. Inter- 
living actions, although numerous and intri- mil diseases have been, assigned to the fur¬ 
cate, form one indivisible series; soasimi- mer, external to the latter. But who will 
Itir connexion runs through those, changes of describe the boundary ! Is the domain of 


| branch of medicine can he thoroughly un- 
| dmtood, except by him who has carefully 
I scrutinised the structure and actions of 
whole frame, and then extended his v : < 
ptef the jj^ole held of medical sclent 
thus the wthiou of ('pnet'in, on ,t more 
Hunted qiMstiou, is uhV ... 


structure and functions, which constitute 
disease: lienee there is one anatomy ami 
physiology, and there can be only one patho¬ 
logy. The connexions and mutual influences 
tire indeed more obvious in disease than in 
health ; the play of the machinery escapes 
notice in the silent and imperceptible motion 
of the perfect state . ; r 

It must be the first business df the medi¬ 
cal stud cut to Ir-iini thf. .ntnpure of the 
human body, ami irslii^s;.#*:ie)*m , that is, 
to study man in the statirWf- heidth. He then 
proceeds to the observation of disuses ; he 
watches the circumstances under which 
they arise ; he explores the organic-changes 
winch they produce, and determines the 
external signs or symptoms of these changes; 
doming from these comparisons the means 
of '■ ■ ■■.■> . the exact seat of disease, 

nno ■ ; ■ it,* course and event. He 


surgery to extend half an inch or an men 
deep '! Are the diseases of the nose, mouth, 
fauces, larynx, and pharynx, external, or in- 
teniitl! the hones and joints external 

parts 1 The swelling of a hernia is indeed 
external, but wo must expose the belly and 
its contents, if we come to the operation, 
and the great risk, both in the disease and 
]the measures employed to relieve it, is of 
■ j internal inflammation. \\ lien we look at the 


nature and causes of disease, the ah,surdity of 
this distinction is still more apparent, ami 
)1 k> iusi'jiarahlc connexion between the ex¬ 
terior and interior of our frame more obvious. 
Iugout, rheumatism, erysipelas, carbuncle 
we’have external inflammations dependcj 
almost entirely on internal causes. Again.’ 
external agencies are equally powerful 
producing inward disease; as we see in the 
i,. Mwl /■nfinrhal ftftrrtions, the in¬ 


is* Hieu prepared to employ the external ! fiaiumations of the cht-st and abdomen, 
agencies, the outward or inward remedies, j brought on by cold, by moisture, »> jut- 
ox the olenitive proceedings which may he. j titular st-ai.es of the atmosphere, y r ..ingest 
necessary for removing disease and restoring! of clothing. It is in v»n then to establish 
health. ' When disease is studied in this j separate professorships iff internal and ex¬ 
aminer, in reference to flu* whole body, it, ternal pathology, to institute distinct col- 
i "onstitutes the scirmre of general pathAogu ; [leges of physic and suigt iy, am to ■* ai * 
•, a : .......... Um„v. M HrienceB. Ledurers und 


an a similar investigation, directed to any them us separate, sciences. Ledurers and 
»in«lr .worn, is the patholagv of that. part.' writers cannot make the distor tion, ami 
1 m assert that, surgery and" physic are. es- thus we find the same disease!.«sidereii by ... 
sentinlly distinct, is to sav that there are the teachers of physic and surgem; couipre . . 
two kind* Of pathology; that the external liended in the writings iff both ;Wnslratci . 
nnd internal yurts are to be. treated on dif- by both on the same principles, and treated 
(event primiph-s. You will immediately by the same menus. 

sceihal this notion is entirely unfounded ; j Some lave proposed to assign oca # 
ti'iit tin- nosition of a part in the body umv j eases iC the surgeon, and genera ou< * o 
r.iuse variation* in the mode, hut cannot i the p h Jin an. 1 his arrftngrim.'U woui 
«n-r the principles of treatment.; that hi-!bring tflpfclmk nosology mto the depun- 
litmirmition, for ouiHuilc, must he treated bv j lnent of surgery. Art; time any g‘ 1 
*tV Mine means, whether il.be seated in a ral diseases, in the proper acceptation ol He 
joint, testicle, or eve. m the heart, longs, term I W hen the affections called fer-mial 

W or bowels- ’ arc closely irrigated, we hud that they 

i'lie principles of pathologv are general; originate in, a«l are kept up by, U>CH 
tV y arc the same for all pmts of the modi- or disease. All parts of our frame me no 

cafnrt; they are the result of our know- of equal impmrtuu* i» the econoTOy. < 

ledge of nil disease, nnd consequently cow- all states ol diM-asedonot l'™‘ ut j. : " _ 

i, , s vo the physician aud aurgeuu. No effect in impeding We function of * 
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itself, or deranging the action of oili. r'jwii#. coding, leeches, blisters, plaster#, Uai* 
'hu a part of liitl- meats,poultice#,.fomentations,;andwafib«#1. 

ml economy is ■! .\ ■:»■«« '■■ noj gtnd what.shall we do with the cases re- 

t lble effect may b» .. . <•■ * «. 11n*: both external and internal means1 


part itself; if, on the ■ , .. of’ operations constitute the smallest 

great consequence is . ■ ^emn-' the ( part of the surgeon’s occupation . It .is the 

whole body, or at least a great proportion of j boast of modem surgery, to have greatly 
ii, feels the influence ; and hence arise what j diminished their number ; and nn improved 
ate called General affections. Even in fever, j knowledge of the nature and treatment c- 
we can clearly trace the general disturbance j disease, will, probably, effect a still further 
to a local origin, in ninety-nine cases out of i reduction. Mauy surgeons, in considerable 
n hundred; so that the very existence of! practice, operate but seldom; audit would 
fever, as a general affection, has been ques- j require a large city or district, to furnish 
turned, and it seems highR pr..h..M» i'.at. operations enough for the sole employment 


the question will he intimate!) de«<-i in'.su-d of one surgeon, 
in the negative. The difference,tuerelare, Thus, whatever view of the subject we 
between and genem/diseases, is mere- may take, the same conclusion presents it- 
k in degree, not in kind ; it is a difference self to the mind with irresistible evidence ; 
t‘ more or less. If we were to arrange namely, that there is no natural distinction 
diseases in one column, beginning with the between surgery and physic ; that they are 
most local, and ending with, the most gene- • • h .. i: > united parts, of 

ral, we should fill up the interval with others > ? •• ■ ■■ ■ ' ■ ■■■ practical priaci- 

that would form an insensible transition be- { pies rest in both, on »hc vainr teu-niia. tbun- 


tween the two extremes. Where could we 
draw the line across, to divide, surgery and 
physic, on a scale thus constructed 1 

As, on the one hand, we may deny the ex- 
stance of general diseases, in the sense «»f 
tnwerml affect has of the frame, not origi* 
n iting in, or connected with, marked and 
'eponderating disorder of some organ or 
'■tern , so we shall, on the other side, 
,ce the catalogue of local diseases within 
narrowest limits, if we confine the term 
those cases, in which the influence, of the 
-wse, of the disease and of the treatment , 
s' strictly confined to the part. The great 
majority of the diseases universally recog- 
nued as surgical, are not local in that strict 

The etymological import, of the term Sun- 
r.i'KY, which is manual operation, has led 
some to restrict us to the diseases, which 
are to be treated by operation or other 
manual proceedings. Such a notion is 
worthy of thru ignorance to which the un¬ 
natural sepajTticih of surgery and physic 
wes its orb pi, and of the dark period in 
nick it cnyuned. Could such an attempt 
nave entered into any mind, even mode¬ 
rately enlightened by the recent, progress of 
science f Could any person, who had paid 
even slight attention to the structure and 
diseases of our frame, have entertained the 
absurd notion of establishing an dteqkrtant 
professional distinction, not on any differ¬ 
ence in the causes and nature of the affec¬ 
tions, but on the accidental and often vary¬ 
ing circumstance of the in-an» jau«ployed for 
Veircure 1 Apoplexy, and v«tiou» other 
rebral affections, and the numerous iu- 
ammatious, both of internal and external 
Vgans, are treated by bleeding; are they, 
lerefore, to be deemed surgical ! Shall we 
delude, in mir list, all that are treated by 


j duties ; that the two branches of the profes- 
j siou must, in ute#t>instaaces, adopt, the same 
proceedings, because they l»av* the same pur- 
! jtosi-s to accoinpjishj while their occasional 
differences are mf.relyj^nimpor ten t modifica¬ 
tions in the means of arriving at the same end. 
The distinction then tarns out, sit last, to be 
a matter of usage, and no longer maintain¬ 
able, except by those who content them¬ 
selves with the mere surface of dungs, or by 
Others, who may be determined to find rea¬ 
sons for upholding established custom, whe¬ 
ther right, or wrong, when their own inte¬ 
rests are involved. 

fn failure of better arguments, the analogy 
of the mechanic arts hap been resorted to, 
and the beneficial effect#,.of the subdivision 
of labour, have been absurdly pressed into 
the service. Tin? cases are not parallel. 
The construction of a pin can be divided 
into eight or ten processes, each of which, 
being totally independent of the rest, can be 
more rapidly and perfectly executed by an 
individual who practises it alone, Ileuce 
the end is accomplished of producing pins, 
both better in quality, and more abundantly. 
Can the mind conceive a stronger contrast 
than that which is exhibited between a me* 
j eiutnic, whose education consists in learu- 
j ing-, and whose life is spent in practising 
the art of making the point, or adjusting the 
head of a pin, and a medical practitioner, 
who must first store his mind with several 
important branches of knowledge, and then, 
apply the principles thus acquired, to the 
ever varying circumstances of individual, 
cases? 

Some parts of medicine are, indeed, me¬ 
chanical, and capable of reduction to fixed 
rules; these are executed more perfectly, 
arid, consequently, more advantageously to. 
the community, by individuals who practise 


11 S 
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anatomy and physiology; the greatest por-( A course of Lectures should contain a 
rion of medical theories is obviously unable j general, but not minute exposition of the 
to hour this scrutiny, ami may therefore be-science; a discussion of the principal doc- 
at. once dismissed. J trines, a methodical arrangement of the sub- 

The wards off I ■ ! V ! '“ 1 — "* " 11 tiou of knowledge from 

of surgery ; at.. • . L . ■ ■ . ■ ■ ‘i. *■ •* as to exhibit the present 

guidance of u competent teacher - '*• • •' &'•' •• • We shall endeavour to sc- 

mode of learning. I hfl facts, Ur - i. - . -'..d. ■■ .* jects. Our plan will ho 

ed i<> the sense.#, make n um v « (: ■ he prospectus. The ar- 

impnssioM than any description; the p:<>- tangi-meed we have adapted will enable us 
gross of the 01*0 brings opinions and ex- to divide the labours of the course without 
planations to the test, and determines the impairing its unity. 

value of the treatment which has been , V our study of disease, both in nature and 
adopted. The immediate appeal to nature, 111 books, should embrace the whole range 
which the presence of the patient affords, the subject. To all, who are to act as 
ami the close attention of intelligent sf.u- general practitioners, this is obviously un¬ 
dents, supply at. once a salutary excitement | cessur y » they will hardly meet with two or 
ami restraint to the surgeon. To secure three cases in a hundred requiring - a tretit- 
thests advantages in their full extent, in* ment strictly surgical. 1 consider a com- 
struction should be strictly clinical, that is, prehensive acquaintance with the entire 
gi ven a t the bed-side, of the patient. If the circtfl medicine equally essential to those 
teacher lectures without the presence of [who mean to practise surgery only. 1 have 
the patient, and to those who nmy not have •»hown you that surgery and physic cannot 
Been the case, it is merely an ordinary affair he separated in the study, although they 
of oral instruction. As a surgeon of St. have been forcibly disjoined in the practice. 
Bartholomew’# Hospital, X have always cn-1 medicine : they touch each other at. all 
deavoured to explain diseases »u this way, points. If the pure surgeon is to rank, 
ami I shall continue in that. Establishment I higher in public estimut on than the gene* 
to illustrate, clinically, the. doctrines which rul practitioner, will he rest his claim to 
will be laid down hi this theatre. When ‘his superior dignity on the circumstance of 
cases of interest, present themselves, either p^esMOg a lower amount of knowledge ! 
to Mr. \Y a a oiuii* or myself, we propose to ^he manual part of surgery is far less im - 
mention them to you occasionally after the pm-fani than the medical. If we arc to be 
regular lecture. i onfiued to operations, plastering, ban da g- 

, , .... ing. ami the other mechanical parts of the 

Urture* on mt only •niM.i.ry t,,,, , rralW ,. mm i v ,. B 

lo ,,n.rtlr»l «t,uly of <!»<■«.*; without Ui« wit)l res , ardi( . s j,,,,, 


the practical study of dii 
hit ter, t hey can be of no 
observation of disease a 
good books would alts we 
well without lecturing. 

Too much importance 
(ft 1 .ectures , and the h 
of attending them, see mi 
ilnccd the belief that me 
learned hv them. This 


7 „ ' with minute researches into organization, 

ot no avail, while dose ^rfi the study of pbysiobgy, and pathology; 
iease and diligent study of we M] ^ to resuum what we 

answer the purpose very J ulVt i um s0 veTy ] ull g abandoned, our frater- 
liity with the barbers. When u patient 
irtanee bus been attached with a compound tincture becomes feverish, 
the long continued habit when a wound of the abdomen or chest 
, seems at last, to have pro- causes inflammation of those cavities, when 
hat medicine can really bo a blow on the head excites inflammation of 
1 his is a great, mistake, the brain or its membranes, when erysipelas 


The medical sciences rent on observation, j supervenes on a local injury or disease, the 
anil are only to |>e acquired by ;• •••:' t, *:•; •, i,. who is ignorant of medicine, cun- 
nature. The great number and intricacy or | not treat those cases , for the intlical means 
I hi' pbemmtena, are additional reusons why are every thing, and the tuerelVlota! treat¬ 
in'e should examine for ourselves, and not, menl of little importance. T'nSk physician 
take the facts at second or third baud. A expressly abandons all eorisiileranmi of the 
few eases attentively observed, will teach heal origin, and carefully proclaims Iris ig- 
you move than any lectures or hooks. If norance of it ; shall the surgeon follow his 
you all< ml to nature with an unprejudiced example, and pride himself on being iguo- 
mind, you cannot go astray. Lecturers and rant of the general rfftets of the mischief] 
writers often copy from each other, with- On this plait, every patient must have two 
out resorting to the, fountain of knowledge.! medical attondams,a surgeon and a physician. 
Can we wonder that they frequently mis- This arrangement, arising out of the igno- 
'Xwad and deceive, instead of instructing? ranee of both, which renders each less fitted 
This plan of teaching by lectures would be to perform properly the duties that be pro- 
thought very absurd in other departments of fosses to understand, would therefore be ns 
knowledge, as iti painting, uiehitoclure, or injurious to the person, as to the purse of 
any of the mechanic arts. It is not at all the patient ; and, in my opinion, by up 


more rational in medicine. 


means honourable to the profession. 
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AlUmiteh I maintain the unity of modi-! IIvnii ns, with whom Pott waft cooval, 
cino as an obi ret of study, ami am con- (The impulse which those, great imm gave to 
viuced that no part of it can ho thoroughly! medical science wan not adequately mis¬ 
understood ami awcMtftty practised with-; tamed after their death, ami the subsequent 
out the aid of those principles, whfc \ .• - ot anatomy ami p..i mo: •nm-U>« 


deduced from a comprehensive survey «•! sU» 
whole, I do not assert that the opinion that, 
each member of the profession jjhould prac¬ 
tise all parts. The ■ - ,f Medicine 

will occupy numerc 1 ■ ‘‘S ^ its 

several parts afford scope for selection, ac¬ 
cording to various tastes. I contend, how¬ 
ever. that i*. ■ '-of each depart¬ 
ment ghoul! all that may be 

poc^$i 3 ary for their putioiits, or, ut lenst, 
that surgeons ought to be competent to the 
entire management of surgical cases,_ with¬ 
out the assistance of any other practitioners. 
The advantage of the patient, and the re¬ 
spectability of the surgical profession, 
equally demand this. 

The history of surgery need not detain 
us long. Except as matter of curiosity, 
there, is nothing worthy of attention before 
tlrn beginning of the last century; and 
we could advantageously spare all the pre¬ 
vious writing:*. The Greeks knew nothing 
of anatomy, "’and were therefore necessarily 
ignorant of physiology. Even their inge- j 
uuity and powerful intellect could not sur- 


ir in other countries, tor a quarter 
of it century, we were nearly deprived of in¬ 
tercourse with tho coiitinent , and knew very 
tittle about the state of medicine in Fh anu k, 
Itai.y, and Gebjiasy. The national con¬ 
ceit, and the mean opinion of foreigners^ 
which this insulation engendered, were en ¬ 
couraged and increased by those who ought 
to have known better. Happily the cessa¬ 
tion of war, by allowing renewed intercourse, 
has led un to a jusier estimate of ourselves 
and our neighbours. Fit inti; and Ckhmaky 
have outstripped ns in their establishments 
for medical education, and in the opportu¬ 
nities of acquiring every description of pro¬ 
fessional knowledge. The advantages of free 
access to these sources of information, and 
the zealous efforts of numerous able men m 
rendering them as useful as possible, have 
attracted numerous English students to the 
schools of Fiuvri' and Giioi.yny, where 
they have seen much that might he advan¬ 
tageously imitated at home. These foreign 
travels and studies ought to meet with every 
instead of exciting the me a 


mmiut this disadvantage, although they l jealousy, aim the contemptible pecuniary 
' ' •• 1 alarm which have been shown in some, quar¬ 

ters, whore more liberal sentiments ought 
to have prevailed. The li ne lover of science 
will hail improvement with pleasure, from 
whatever quarter it may proceed. In so 
vast, a subject, as medicine, our views will 
be very imperfect, if they are routined to the. 
doctrines and experience of a particular 
school, or even country. We, should com¬ 
pare the opinions and practice of others with 
our own, and the range of comparison can¬ 
not be too wide. 

The most, important period in French 
surgery was the establishment of the Si< u- 
n icAi. Aiaov.my in the reign of Go vis XV . 
The ability anil knowledge of its members 
j may be estimated by the five volumes oi its 
memoirs, which are replete with valuable 
information. Juan Goers Ib.rn was one 
of its earliest members, and a distinguished 
ornament of bin profession. I)r* volt uikI 
Brcnvr have successively flourished since, 
and claim our highest respect. '1 he career 
of the latter, although short, was brilliant ; 
he displayed such a combination of mental 
energy and activity, of original genius and 
patient, industry, that his early death must 


excellent observers, and carried the 
knowledge of disease as far as unaided ob¬ 
servation could reach. The Romans were 
equally destitute of anatomical knowledge, 
until the time of G \ r t * ; and it is probable 
that he had never dissected tire human body. 
The Arabians merely copied the Greek and 
Roman writers. 

Although medicine, even at an early period, 
was more subdivided than it. is at present, 
the distinction between physic and surgery, 
does not appear in the. old writers, who 
treat indifferently of bath. The separation 
of surgery, which then consisted of a few 
mechanical processes, from physic, can only 
be traced hack to the 1vt.h century. At a 
time whenit,he perversion and alms' 1 of reli¬ 
gion werjrdeluging Europe with Wood, if 
was decl/ed by a general council, that the 

1 —tcclesia 

. . „ ', •' . -tests, who 

were then nearly the sole possessors oi me¬ 
dic d. as well as other learning, left to bar¬ 
ber.; the performance of Weeding and other 
operations. TVrhups surgery, as it then 
existed, cannot, be said to have been de¬ 
graded by the alliance, which, however, has 


lasted in some parts of Europe to the present.; he regarded as the greatest loss which medt • 
G al science bus sustained in modem tittn-s. 


The progress of anatomical knowledge 
has been marked by a corresponding ad¬ 
vancement of surgery: the epochs of the 
two sciences are the game. Their most, 
brilliant era in this country was that of the 


His work on the membrane?*, his treatise 
oo life and death, and his general anatomy, 
which astonish us as the productions of one, 
who died at the age of thirty, were only 
the. precursors of a great design which be 
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had conceived of remodelling the science of J 
medicine. 

The reputation of the French in medical 
science is still amply sustained by n long 
list of living individuals, whose talents and 
zeal are gratefully recognised by those who 
have benefited from their instructions. 1 
cannot help mentioning the gratification 1 


The posthumous anatomical works which 
occupied JM a sc acini more than ~0 years, 
are now in course of publication ; but the 
principal one is at so high a price, on account, 
of the number and beauty of the plates, that 
it. can only meet with a very limited circula¬ 
tion. The design and the execution are 
equally grand, and far exceed all previous 


have derived from the admirable anatomical j efforts, lie lias formed and executed a plan 
work of M. Jem* Ci.ooci t, the Manuel | apparently fur beyond 1 lie grasp of a single 


«</’ Anatomic, now in course of publication 
and 1 strongly recommend it to your notice. 
All parts of medical science are indeed cul¬ 
tivated by our ingenious neighbours with 
great zeal, and an apparently disinterested, 
love of knowledge, they excel as anato¬ 
mists and physiologists; they are close ob- 


iniud, and the extent ot an individual life 
via. to represent the whole human fabric, 
from the microscopical details of each tissue 
and organ, to the view of all parts in their 
natural size and relations. VVe are lost in 
astonishment., ut the persevering industry, 
the genius and the taste which are displayed 


lovers of nature, and have: investigated very j throughout, and you will he still further 
attentively the changes produced in the ! surprised, at. heaving that, the author was 


timal organs hy disease. Their knowledge 
is systematic and well arranged, and their 
elementary works excellent,. 

Among those who have contributed to the 
advancement of medicine in Gmi.ma.nv, the j 
name of HacMhi occupies the first rank.) 
Ilia Element# Physiologur contains the j 
greatest collection of anatomical and physio¬ 
logical facts that tins yet been mode ; on this 
account, as well as for its clear arrangement, 
and the careful separation ol‘ fact, and hypo¬ 
thesis, it retains, and probably will always re¬ 
tain, its value. Hu n nu.who wasemitempo 
rary with H au l a as Professor of Surgery at 
Gottingen, was a close observer of disease, 
which he described accurately and treated 
very judiciously. His Elements of burt>cry, 
in German, is an excellent work, 

I (a i.t.i.a published, under the title, of 
Bibliotheca ('lururgka , an analysis of all 
the writings on surgery, from the earliest 
period to his own time. This work was con¬ 
tinued iu the. German language, a some 
what altered form, by Bieunn; and it. 1ms 
been brought, down to the present, period hy 
l. \Nt.i.Nai i k, who is now ITofeasor of Ana¬ 
tomy and Surgery at Gottingen, and a most 
indefatigable, labourer in those sciences.— 
These Jlihiiotheae present a complete lite¬ 
rary history of surgery. 

Although Sov. mm ('.Juno has not written on 
surgery, our respect for his consummate 
knowledge of anatomy, and our admiration 
of his unrivalled illustrations of the human 
structure, prevent us from passing his name 
unnoticed* 

Italy has possessed, in modern times, 
three great anatomists, ('at.pa.vi, Mas- 
I (-him, and Scab i* a. The lust, name of this 
illustrious triumvirate is equally celebrated 
irPfeurgery and anatomy. In the la iter science 
he has not been surpassed, ami the estima¬ 
tion iu which his surgical writings arc held, 
is KVtfiit ieiitly evidenced by the fact of their 
having been translated into most of the mo 
tlcra languages of Europe. 


not a member of the medical profession, and 
devoted himself to anatomy merely as an 
interesting pursuit. 

They who have been aceiivtomed to the 
rubbish and trash which pass under the de¬ 
nomination of anatomical plates in this 
country, should just look at the Anatomic# 
Unirersa of Al am him : they will get. a now 
insight into the construction of the human 
body, and the maimer in which it may be 
delineated. 

1 know' of no good English work on gene¬ 
ral pathology; that, of dorr n I'etjkb. I* Rank. 
De mrandis Hominum morhn, is, perhaps, 
the best general practical book as far as it 
goes. Neither have we any good hook on 
pathological anatomy ; that ol Dr. .Dai m.ii: 
is merely a catalogue of morbid appearances; 
and many important, parts are entirely 
omitted. M i km has published a more ge¬ 
neral and philosophical work in German, 
llis Manual of General Anatomy, which has 
body born translated into French, also con¬ 
tains a short nreotml. of Die pathological 
changes observable in each structure ami 
organ. 

Many valuable contributions to tlm snb- 
joct have been made of late years in I- a \ sec, 
where ample opportunities exi;.*. for culti¬ 
vating pathological anatomy : ^ esc have 
been most zealously emphived^hy many 
ardent inquirers. i 

Mr. !!i vn a’s Treatise <>v the Blood (turf 
Inflammation, contains materials of the 
greatest v.due, for illustrating the most ex¬ 
tensive and important department of surgical 
pathology; its obscurity and defective ar¬ 
rangement render it unfit for the student. 
.Dr. Thomson's Lectures on Inflammation 
will be much more useful to him. 

Air. Auj-.rmcihy's Remarks on the Con¬ 
stnational On-yin and Ti raiment of Local 
Diseases, and Dr. Hamm ton on Purgative 
Medicines, deserve, and will repay your at¬ 
tentive perusal. To the writings and lec¬ 
tures of the former, we may ascribe the 
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great praise of exciting and exemplifying a fellow creatures, we are known only as the 
more scientific investigation and treatment instruments of good, ns the means of remov- 
of surgical diseases. lie was the first, in tag pain and sickness, the greatest evils,—and 
this country, to vindicate the natural rank of restoring or securing health, the greatest 
of surgery, as a branch of general pathology; blessing to man. The happiness or misery 
lit' taught us to extend our views beyond j of life, and the very questions of life or 
the narrow limits of local causes and reme- death often Jiang o« our decisions. 1 trust, 
dies; he’pointed out. live general influences that hearing in mind the serious nature 
to whic h tiie diseases of parts owe their of your dut ies, you will be anxious to cm- 
origin, and hence lie deduced the general ploy the short period of your studies to the . 
means of tr curing such affections. He has greatest advantage, and allow no opportunity 
been accused of wishing to make surgeons of gaining knowledge to pass unimproved, 
physicians: the accusation does him the You will thus render yourselves useful and 
greatest credit. By exciting surgeons to respected members of an honourable pro- 
cultivate medicine generally, by thus re- fessiou, and be always able to look back 


pitting two artificially 
wieu.ee, which require 


separated parts ofoncj with satisfaction on a 
each nth**r s aid, be I good to those around yoi 


and increased the respectability of his own . 
profes>ion. 

The Dictionary of Mr. Sampei. Cwvpfh, 
and his First Lines of the Practice of Sur- 
ji'ay, are essential hooks, whether for the 
student or the practitioner. The dictionary 
in particular, is, in itself, almost a complete I 
surgical library, and ils ample references 
will point out to you the sources of further 
information on all points. 

In the course of our lectures we shall have 
occasion to mention other hooks. I will only 
observe here, that, he who wishes to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of Ids profession,,^ 
ought, to he conversant with the LutM.: 


introductory lecture 

TO A COURSE OF ANATOMY, 


Mr. BENNETT, 


Medical School , Dean-street, Soho-sqmre. 


ail parts of medicine are ; 

;,clt of them. Our owui Tor. usual practice, which m.» hi 
very poor in oleinentnrv ; pursued bv the leachersin ilu 
r; we have no original. »»f pveiae.ug their ( -mrses of l.ectni 
in on anatomy, physiology.! some introductory remarks, m some in 
ie\. I know mV Krerih'h imposes on me the necessity oi foil 
practice of medicine, that l ' ,< ‘ example. 

1 on a level with the pre-! An introductory lecture partly rei 
ledge. The aid of foreign 1 the individual who delivers it ; his j 
is therefore essential to ! sions; Ids merits with regard to tie 


those wlm wish to study medicine thoroughly. 

I.et me observe, 0 1 mi.mu.n, in conclu¬ 
sion, that in devoting yourselves to the. lee- 
dieal profes^m, you are undertaking an 
honourable Mud useful, hut very arduous 
task. T!ie*nost comprehensive mind, and 
(he great )m industry, might find oceuptittoa 
for many years in acquiring the whole 
circle of medical knowledge ; and you wil ! 
have reason to lament that you canuo* em¬ 
ploy a longer time in the preliminary stu¬ 
dies. which are necessary us a qualification 
for practice. 

In Home respects, our profession has pe¬ 
culiar advantages : it. engages us in t he cou- 


■ or hi# promises with regard to the future: 

. : and iu the next, place it may refer to thy 
d.subject matter of the proposed course of 
[ lectures. JVriions of established reputation 
, i usual!v appeal to the past, mid speak of 
; what, they have already done ; and assuredly 
’ it must, be admitted to Im the most legitimate 
i v.round on which a man may rest his i hums : 

; whilst those who arc only about to enter on 
1 their career, come forward with promises 
! !U1 ,| profess ions which are not always reu- 
j j iiseit. 

j To speak of self is at all times an irksome 
.land disagreeable task, jiarfictt'miTv so when 
. | uri individual lias to stale his own case, amj,- 
,, jibe grounds ou which he may think himself 
j! entitled fo public Support : hut to li.ak' 1 pro- 


uphold auv set of opinions. V\ e have no ip* 
interests at. variance will) t hose of the rone j v ' 
immity, lu profession;:! intercourse with our *d' 


ifeHsions which nmy n 
ns too much of that w 
aid uiuu should scduloi 


mimed, uml 
1 realised, sa- 
ewry profes- 
ivoid. 1 feel, 
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however, relieved from the painful task of 
making any allusion to my past opportunities 
or present pretensions, by the circumstance 
of my ease having been so constantly mixed 
up with certain late discussions, u subject 
which it. would he BuperiluouB to introduce 
on the present occasion, and one which I 
assure you I dure not trust my feelings upon. 
I therefore pass on to another, wlueh is 
more congenial to ivy usual modes t>f think¬ 
ing, and far more conformable to my taste 
and habits. 

The proper object of the anatomist’s 
study is the structure of organised beings. 
These, in their immense variety—their iu- 
finite diversity of form and structure—in 
their different degrees of development, from 
the lowesl vegetable (through the great 
chain of animated existence) up toman, may 
be said to he included within the province 
of anatomy. 

In its literal sense, anatomy simply means 
dissection; but though this may have been 
the o:igi!.!i! u'!i. i.'ion of the term, it now 
admits of a more extended application, for 
jt includes the consideration of all animated 
nature, and may therefore, with propriety, 
he designated the science of organisation. 

A pursuit so extensive, I may soy so multi ¬ 
farious, must have been slow in its progress 
to improvement.; for, like all the physical 
sciences, it required the concurrent, (exer¬ 
tions of n number of individuals, each de¬ 
voting himself to the cultivation of particu¬ 
lar departments 0 f it, 'those nits, which 
are the offspring of the imagination, and 
which, as much, rest solely on the genius 
of a single individual, may attain the very 
highest degree of excellence, even in the 
infancy of society. Hence it is that poetry, 
painting and sculpture, started into matu¬ 
rity in the earliest ages, and the productions 
in those arts, which were then given to the 
world, have been, since seldom equalled, 
never excelled. 

But far different is the progress of those 
arts which are founded on observation. 
Time mol labour must, be devoted to their 
cultivation, and us alii hut is observed must 
he submitted to the ordeal of the judgment 
before truth is elicited, improvement must 
he gnaltud, and perfection remote. Impedi¬ 
ment! 1 such as these, which arise our of the 
nature of the pursuit, have uodoubi mate¬ 
rially retarded anatomy ; hut the industry 
and exertions of these engaged in its study, 
would have readily surmounted these obstu- 
-M’les, it, unhappily, mnitoniv more than any 
other pursuit, had not to struggle tigainst 
the common enmities of all science*—super 
stition. and the prejudices of the vulgar and 
the illiterate. Kveu in the present enlight¬ 
ened age, nod in this country too, so cele¬ 
brated for the freedom of its institutions, 


and the liberal spirit of its policy—in this 
country, where the public good m so much 
the object of solicitude, the impediments 
which ignorance and superstition had in 
remote ages raised to the study pf anatomy, 
are still continued : and a subject with which 
llit- well-being of the community i» so vitally 
connected, is fettered by obstacles of the 
most vexatious and revolting description. In 
Franco and other continental countries, an 
opposite line of conduct has been pursued* 
The governments have not only removed all 
the obstacles which impeded the study ol 
anatomy, but have encouraged and promoted 
it by every means; and the effects of this 
jiolicy have been rendered manifest by the 
great and decided progress which the science 
has made in theme countries within the last 
thirty years. 

Anatomy has always been regarded as 
the basis of the healing art; from its cul¬ 
tivation, the sciences of physiology and 
pathology have arisen to their present im¬ 
proved condition, and it is only through its 
future improvement, ami the Consequent ad¬ 
vancement of those two sciences, that the 
practice of medicine or therapeutics can 
ever approach the rank of an exact science. 
Before the present age, medicine reposed 
upon such tottering buses, as the fertile 
imagination if; maocould suggest. It was 
therefore fluctuating and unsteady in its 
progress ; the doctrine of one day yielded to 
the theory of the next, and certainly and 
consistency were lost in the wildness and 
intricacies of speculation. In the language 
of the immortal Bacon, “ Men sought to 
uuike a world from their own conceptions, 
and to draw from their own minds all the 
materials they employed. But if, instead 
of doing so, they consulted experience and 
observation, they would have had facts, not 
opinions, to reason about, and might ulti¬ 
mately have arrived at a knowledge of the 
laws which, govern the material world.” The 
truth of this observation is apparent., and 
seems now to be fully appreciated us the 
on)v mode bv which we can iagain certainty 
in the improvement of any * ienee. \\ e 
now feel the necessity of tint collecting 
facts, and then deducing our \u \-iples from 
them. It is with ibis view that comparative 
anatomy bus of lute years been studied with 
so much effect. For in our endeavours to 
ascertain the laws of life, it is evident that 
the plan most likely to he successful, is to 
direct our attention to ilie study of those 
organized being* whose structure presents 
the most simple form, and whose functions 
are the least complex. In them we find 
what 1 may term the rudiments of organiza¬ 
tion and life, the knowledge of which must 
facilitate our inquiries into the intricate 
and complicated machinery of man, and 
forward us towards the great desideratum 
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of medical philosophy, namely, thp know¬ 
ledge of the laws of life. 

That the hetman mind, considering its 
limited capacity, could ever attain this ob¬ 
ject, may appear to some oa visionary and 
impossible ; hut if we reflect warn the dark- 
ness which enveloped the phenomena of 
unorganized matter, until the genius of n 
Newton shed light upon them, we may, 
without presumption, hope that the human 
intellect may yet unveil the mysteries of the 
laws of life. 

Influenced by the importance of this sub¬ 
ject, 1 thought a few observations ou or¬ 
ganized bodies generally would be the most, 
useful introduction to u course of human 
anatomy. 

When we examine an organized body, we 
find it presents externally u particular form 
which is constant, nod which is more or less 
rounded, or rather not. angular, and internally 
a series of heterogeneous parts, consisting 
of solids and fluids. The solids are called 
organs, and hence the. term organization. 
They may further he designated instruments, 
for it is by their action that life is sustained. 
Each organ has a determinate, form, a pro¬ 
per situation in the system, and when ex¬ 
amined is found to consist of particles which 
are interlaced or interwoven, forming areola 
like sponges, and cavities which contain the 
fluids. The fluids arc generally termed hu¬ 
mours ; they exceed in quantity the solids, 
particularly in animals, and both ar<> in astute 
of mutual dependence, for it is from their 


this action, the solids atul fluids are. in con¬ 
tinual movement in the system, the fluids 
running through the cavities of the solids, 
and the latter, by their dilatation and sub¬ 
sequent collapse, determining in a great 
measure the motion of the former. "During 
these changes, pari, of the fluids become 
solid, so occupying the place of others which 
arc taken up in order to he eliminated from 
the system. 

Now as the existence of im organized** 
body is limited, we find that the vital move¬ 
ment, after n certain period,becomeshmgijul, 
and eventually stops altogether. This is 
death ; after which the elements of the 
organized body separate from each oilier, 
and enter into new combinations, so that not 
a vestige of the. former being remains, with 
the exception of (in animals) that, small por¬ 
tion of earthy substance which enters into 
their composition. 

The second great, function common to 
I organized bodies, is that which provides for 
the continuation of the species, namely, 
geuemiou. All organized bodies are pro¬ 
duced by othe rs, similar to themselves. In 
the first moments of existence they pre¬ 
sent the hum -f ■ : . . pearing either in 
or upon the . . ■, ■ .. which they se- 
pnrate after >i certain time, and become in¬ 
dependent ami distinct individuals. 

Such m e the common characters of organ¬ 
ized bodies, and kui.1i the common functions 
which constitute life in them , indeed, life 
and organization seem to he in swh mutual 


inion aud reciprocal action that organization depomhmee, that ear 
■faults. Now when we come to examine dition of the other, foi 
•hemicully the solids and fluids, we find tlmt life cannot, be suppo 
hey are analogous in their composition, and organization cannot e 


eiples, hut th . : ' d them, which animal kingdoms; the vegetables we. leave 

distinguish , ■' ■ unorganized to the botanist, mid confine out attention to 

bodies. . % the animal kingdom, as being more iminedi- 

The act,iii. of an organ, or of many, pro- ately connected with the province of human 
• effect, is termed function, anatomy. 1 may here, however, briefly ob- 
N •' 1 / ' wo functions common to all I serve, that, it is rather difficult to a*sigu the 

organized bodies; by the first, they possess precist* lint* of demarcation between the two 
the power during a limited time of appro- kingdoms, for the lower grades of animals 
printing to themselves extraneous suhstau- resembb* some of the; vegetables so strik- 
cos, part of which become identified with ingly, both in stim-fure amt function, that if. 
them by assimilation, and further, ol sepnnit- is almost impossible to refer to their proper 
iug from their systems, mihstane.es which kingdom several of the individuals that are 


Is present nothing purlieu- ever, f imply that life 
they exist equally in uri- iziitkm ; such an opinion has i 
Oxygen, hydrogen, onr- nor observation to support it. 
■cat. number azote, with have originated in the abuse ol 
being the elements, we An obvious division of org 
s not. the constituent prin- at once occurs, in 


wit 1 1 on t (n gan i zntion 
■d, and without, life 
ist. 1 do not, how- 

thc result of org tin - 
n has neither reason 


The nctitx* of an organ, or of many, 
■’*.■ effect, is termed four 

N < I * wo functions commou 1 
organized bodies ; by the first, they po; 
the power during a limited time of up 
printing to themselves extraneous side 
ecs, part of which become identified 
them by assimilation, and further, of sent 


then become foreign. During this process found on tlm confines of each, the vital ue- 
the component parts of the organized being tious in both being limited to simple jiu-„, 
are continually . ’ ' its form re- tritiou, by which life is sustained, and the 

luaius the sam •. 1 •’ • substances power of reproduction, by which the species 

can penetrate an organized body in the fluid i.s continued. It may further he necessary 
form only, and it is in the same form that the to state. that the functions of motility and 
superfluous molecules are disengaged or sensibility are »uid to exist exclusively 
separated. As a necessary consequence of'animal*. 
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pAssing on, therefore, to the consideration 
of the animal kingdom, we find, that in ad¬ 
dition to tin* rounded form which characte- 
mes nil organized bodies, mi binds are exter¬ 
nally symmetrical, that is, they present two 
mpml and similar portiona, one on each side 
of the central line. 

The body is hollowed into ftn internal 
cavity or intestine, lined by n merubrano 
• •continuous with that whieli. envelops the. ex¬ 
ternal. surface ; into this cavity the aliments 
fire received. In the 'greater number of imi- 
miils there are vessels termed cnmihitorv. 
which curry the nutritive substance to the 
different jrnrts of the body; respiratory or¬ 
gans, in which this matter is submitted to 
the action of the atmosphere ; and further, 
secretory organs, where n part of this mat- 
t- r is Kcpurnterl from the general mass, (.<» 
bo conveyed away from the system. They 
also possess genital organs, in which the 
pgrrus of the young make their appearance, 
iied from whieli, after a certain period, they 
detach and .separate themselves. In most 
imimais also, there are muscles to execute 
movements, senses to receive impressions 
from external objects, and a nervous system 
consisting of chords and filaments, expanded 
at one extremity in the several organs and 
teguments, and hy the other extremity, 
Hitachi ip;; themselves to the nervous cent res, 
to which they convey impressions made on 
the several organs, and from whieli they re- 
convey the mandates of the will. 

The solid parts, or the organs of animals, 
have for their base cellular tissue ; this, 
in a stale of condensation, forms the en¬ 
velope or skin externally, and inteniully, 
tin lining or mucous membrane; and this 
mucous tissue, prolonged into the .several 
organs of respiration, secretion, ami gene¬ 
ration, constitutes the direct medium 
through which these several functions are 
performed. 

Hollowed into emeds, the cellular tissue 
forms the several vessels, and they, bv their 
infinite congeries, produce other organs, as 
Hie glands. The mw-rnlnr fibre is another 
kind of sc lid. dill'event from, the cellular 
tissue ; microscopic observation, shows it to 
consist ot small globules ranged in lines, 
and its leading charaeter is irritability, that 
is, when stimulated, it is thrown into a state 
of contraction. 

The substance of nerves is also formed of 
globules, but ditlerent from those which 
form the nutscuhn fibre. 

" 'l he hum. hi; ", are abundant in animals, 
and exceed, in tlu ir proportion, consider¬ 
ably the solids. This has tven made the 
subject of direct experiment. A human 
body being weighed uumediatelv after 
death, and then subjected to destructive dis- 
tiUnlioji, so as completely to expel, all its 


fluids, it was found that, the proportion of 
fluids to solids was as nine to one. 

In the greater number of animals, there is 
ft fluid constantly circulating; it is the blood, 
which may be called, the central mass ot the 
nutritive fluid. It flows in a circle, deposit¬ 
ing, in the several parts of its course, mate¬ 
rials for growth and nutrition, nod receiving 
from without, matter for its own constant 
renewal. When examined, we find it to be 
a serous vehicle in which globules float; 
its composition differs not from that of the 
solids, whereby we are enabled to under¬ 
stand how the fluids arc convertible into 
solids, by uu easy and natural transition. 

I ndeed the anatomical elements of the solids 
ami fluids appear lobe the same ; 'liquid in 
the blood, where they constitute serum or 
albumen ; globular, in the red part ides, 
i whieli float in that serum ; globular also in 
j the nervous matter, and in the muscles, 

! where the globules are disposed in lines or 
: fibrilln' ; ami, finally, couch: tc in the collu- 
1 lur tissue, 

When we come to consider the functions 
j of uniiuals, we perceive that those of mi- 
j trilion and generation, which they have in 
I common with vegetables, are more or less 
j modified. Nutrition, instead of resulting 
! from an external absorption, as in vegetables, 

| is pertormedby an internal absorption ; and 
j the nutritive fluid taken up from the cavity 
i of the intestine, instead of being directly 
j assimilated with the system, is first fuib- 
| nutted to the action of the atmosphere, 
j During this pima-ss, water and carbonic acid 
j are produced, ami expelled from the system ; 
j hut, in vegetables, on the contrary, the 
i hydrogen mu) carbon m e retained, find Ihe 
; oxygen is exhaled. Further, the nutritive 
j fluid is constantly purged or depurated by 
| another action which is termed secretion. 
•This process takes place on the external 
suriVm or skin, on the internal or lining 
membrane, and, finally, iu ci rmiii my,ms in 
winch the circulating vessels communicate 
! with proper excretory canals, 
i < M the several fluids thus saturated from 
the blood, .some are made stWrvioul to 
certain uses, ns the Idle, the pi»mvritic and 
sabvnry fluids, while ot hers are rdfyeted alto¬ 
gether from the system, ns the urine. The 
) circulating fluid thus cousiuntly renewed by 
j intestinal absorption, and preserved in a 
{ |•<voper state by respiration nvul seer.-t.iou, 

; ;wses to every part of the body, where a 
j portion of it in comes solid ; and, again, part 
jot t be solids become fluids, and re-enter the 
, eircnlntiiig mass. 

I flic next great function, genetn’ion, pre- 
i scuts such extreme diversity in tie 1 several 
j M ales in which it is carried on, ami offer,-; 

: so little of peculiarity wldcli may be ce.n- 
| aide rod proper to animals, and yet common 
j to them all, that it would be extremely difli- 
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cult to state any general views which would i 
not be equally applicable to the vegetable ; 
kingdom. Hence we must defer the subject ■; 
to 1 tie examination of the several classes of ; 
animal*. j 

.Motility, sensibility, and the action of the ■ 
nervous system, give animals a series of 
functions which are culled animal, in con-! 
tradistinction to those which they possess; 
in common with vegetables, which are 
termed vegetative or organic. Motility, or 
tlie power of motion, resides in the muscular 
fibre. The muscles are composed of bun¬ 
dles or fasciculi of fibres, and are fixed by 
their extremities to those moveable parts 
which they are destined to act upon. When 
in action they contract, whereby their ex¬ 
tremities approach. 

Sensibility, or the faculty of receiving 
impressions, has, for its organ, the nervous 
or medullary substance. This, disposed in 
filaments, constitutes the nerves, which arc ; 
white chords connected by one extremity 
to what are called nervous centres, namely, 
the brain, spinal marrow, or ganglia; and, 
In the other extremity, thev are expanded in 
various organs. Impressions produced on 
the system, by external agents, are trans¬ 
mitted by the nerves to the central mass ; 
and, again, when an animal receives a sen¬ 
sation, which calls forth a volition, it is Ivy 
the nerves that the will is transmitted to 
the muscles. The central nervous mass is 
further the organ of instinct, and of the ] 
cerebral functions. j 

We have now seen the general properties 
which characterise animals, and the func¬ 


tions which are common to all. But these, 
you may perceive, are few, and would limit 
our knowledge within very narrow bounds, 
did we not consider the different degrees of 
energy, and other peculiarities which dis¬ 
tinguish some animals from others, in the 
performance of their functions. In order, 
therefore, to facilitate our inquiries, the 
animal kingdom has been divided into 
classes, and us it was impossible to hud any,, 
one function or organ, with the development 
of which the other functions mid organs kept 
; pace, whereby the rank of each individual 
| could he determined, it has been deemed 
i necessary to group them according to the 
ensemble or aggregate of their functions. 
As motility is a leading character of ani¬ 
mals, the first great division of them ifl de¬ 
termined by the nature and position of the 
' organs destined for that function. In refer¬ 
ence to it, animals have been separated into 
the two great divisions of the articulated and 
the nmi-nrticuinted. The articulated are 
again divided into those which are articu¬ 
lated internally, and those which are articu¬ 
lated externally. In the first, the bones are. 
placed on the inside, where, they form a 
skeleton or frame, and the muscles are situ¬ 
ated externally, and envelop them. 'Ibis 
■ class of animals is also designated the verte— 
hrnted, as having a vertebral column. 

Tim animals articulated externally, nvo 
those where the hard parts (which in such 
cases are sheds or scales, instead of bones) 
are placed externally, thus forming enve¬ 
lopes for the body within which the muscles 
are placed. 


[T his part of the Lecture was illustrated by a sketch of the different classes.] 
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We fuel the lowest chess of animals, those 
whose organisation is the most simple, and 
whose functions are limited to mere nutri¬ 
tion and reproduction, to he the zoophytes. 
If life he scurei.lv appreciable m them, they 
possess the extraordinary power of retaining 
it. with extreme tenacitv ; for although dried, 
they have the faculty of vivifying on exun- 
(oir<> to heat and moisture. Their natural 
situation is in liquids, where they are sur¬ 
rounded by their aliments, which are im¬ 
bibed or absorbed by external pores ; when 
examined anatomically, their parts appear, 


distributed abnut. « centre, and in rays. 
There tire no nerve h discernible, nor do they 
possess any of the organs of sense, except 
that, of passive touch. We do not always 
find a true alimentary tube iri them, but 
generally a Simple sue, with one or morn 
openinys for (he admission and exit of their 
food and its debris. They possess no dis¬ 
tinct circulatory or respiratory organs, uml 
their powers of molilitv are generally limit¬ 
ed to that, movement which is performed 
by the totality of the body suspended in a 
fluid. Thus you perceive their functions 
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KUrpos« but little those of vegetables, andj v The remaining four classes of animals aJ*e 
therefore they constitute the lowest order included in one great division, and are called 
of am mills. j the vertebrutod animals ; they seem to be 

The grade immediately above the xo-1 constructed upon the same model, for all 
ophytes i» the mollusc*. 'Hie greater uum* j present a vertebral column, or spine, con¬ 
fer of these animals also live in a liquid mating of a series of small bones, articulated 
medium, in which their motility is extremely one with the other, wl,.,-ipp«n S the body, 
limited. Their bodies are soft uml non- and further affords t, 1 f.u i !.■■ protection 
# symmetrical, and are gtmerally protected by of the coramou nervous -mass, the spinal 
Snells more or less solid. 1 hey possess j marrow. The vertebral column is always 
saireeJy any of the organs ot the senses, j situated in the middle line , and in the Ion- 
though endowed with nerves, uml these lnl- j gitudiaul direction of the body; it termi- 
lei present the peculiarity of having few or j nates before or above in a bony cavity, which 
no ganglia. They have blood vessels, and j r.#nl a ins the great cerebral‘inass and the 
consequently a circulation j also organs of (greater part of the organs of sense, and be- 
respiration, which vary according to the J hind, in a prolongation, the tail, which is of 
medium in which they live, in (.heir inode j varied use, being in some animals destined 
of reproduction, wo find considerable va-j for progression, and in others for the diree- 
rietv : in some, each individual is o 1 a dis- tion ol their movements. Connected with 
tinct. m>x ; in others, the. sexes are united in the spine, before we. have the thorax, and 
the same individual, so ns to constitute them behind the pelvis, each appropriated to the 
hermaphrodite. Of the latter, some impreg- reception of organs, which are protected by 
mite themselves, ttml others copulate, in the Imny walls 'that, surround theserespoe- 
wliieli case each individual impregnates and five cavities. 

is impregnated. 1 o the thorax in front the anterior limbs 

The next class of animals is not much are attached, lienee termed thoracic; and 
more perfect than the last; they are the to the pelvis behind, the. posterior, termed 
articulgted worms, which are also destined pelvic. or abdominal. The organs subser- 
to live in water or in humid air, 'Their ho- vien! to the several functions are more mi- 
dies have no limbs, but present a series of merous, and. better developed than in the 
rings, by winch they are enabled to move, preceding classes. As accessary to the 
They are almost all deprived of the organs function of nutrition, ull the vertehxated aui - 
of the senses. Their medullary system eon- iuhIs possess a liver, a spleen, kidneys, and, 
si»ts of nerves and ganglia, from which the for the purposes of generation, testicles ; all 
nerves run. in a radiated direction.. Their present organs of circulation and respira- 
organs of generation are distinct and sc- lion, and all have red blood put in motion 
par,tie. by an agent of impulsion, (lie heart. In 

The next class comprises the crustacean ibis great division we have tin fishes, rep- 
Their bodies, us m the last, class, are formed tiles, birds, and the maminiferau The fishes 
of distinct pieces, one articulated with the a re the most, simple and the least oomph- 
other ; but, in addition, tlu-y for the most rated of the wrodmited aninmls m their 
part have limbs, or lateral appendices, which organisation. Their organs of movement, 
me intended for the more perfect movement however, are highly developed, the boties 
of the animal. Those which inhabit water and muscles ocensiouallv forming, in weight 
have respiratory organs, consisting of leaf- <>r volume, nine-tenths’of t he entire body, 
lets, or !animated tiinhriie, mlb-d gills, which The general structure st ems adapted to the 
mav be termed aquatic lungs. r-,.;,,,, w hieh they live, ami thus the spine 

The next class is composed of the insects, terminates behind, in a tail whiifc performs 
I heir bodies present a central plate, with the office of a guide, or rmideiS| to their 
moveable pieces; they possess the power movements. Their only mode ofWspira- 
of motion in the highest degree; some in! lion is by gills, and their heart is com nosed 
water, some on its surface, some in the! of a single ventricle and auricle, the blood 
earth, wild some m the air, by the several being made to pan* through the gills before 
organs appropriated to these ditfercut kinds ■ its distribution h. the other parts of the 
of locomotion. "They respire air, which j body. In reft*rent e to their organs of sense 
pellet rates the various parts of the body by j we find that they have no lids to their eves • 
numerous openings or foramina, which h ad | the ear has no external opening ; the wares 
to tubes, termed tracheae. A it hough gene-; do not communicate with the cavity of the 
rally supposed to he destitute of the organs j mouth, and are not at all subservient to the 
of circulation, they are more animated (hun j act of respiration. 'The females, goueratlv, 
the former dosses, for they possess the or-! deposit their ova without any connexion with 
gnus of right, hearing, smell, taste, and the male, who afterwards pours his seminal 
."itch. In reference to their organs of rut- fluid upon them; in some, however, which 
;.j it ion a»d generation, wo find insects as'per- are oi uviiipurous, the ova are impregnated 
id M s the classes immediately above them, in the body of the female. 
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In the nett cla#». the reptiles, we find the 
organs of movement to presen t, considerable 
varieties; some possess no limbs, others 
have daws before, ot hers before and behind, 
arid these are occasionally used for progres¬ 
sion on land ; in other instances, as fins, for 
movement in water. Thgy respire air as 
the classes above them, but as the totality 
of the blood is not: forced into contact with 
the air, their temperature changes to that 
of the -medium in which they are placed. 
Their respiration is as varied, for they can 
suspend or accelerate it, and thus can live 
under water or in vitiated air. Some are 
remarkable for undergoing certain changes, 
not. only in their external configuration, but 
even in their organisation, a curious in¬ 
stance of which is seen in the metamorpho¬ 
sis of the tadpole into the frog. Their mode 
of fecundation is determined by the nature of 
the medium in which their young are deve¬ 
loped. 

The next class comprises the birds. These 
present a high degree of organisation, and 
their skeleton is much more solid ami more 
complicated than that of the preceding 
classes. The region of the neck, and the 
thoracic members destined for the action of 
living, as also the sternum, into which the 
muscles of the arms are inserted, are re¬ 
markably developed. The skin is covered 
bv feathers, which not only protect the body, 
but facilitate their movement through the 
air. The ent ire of the blood passes through 
the ii;nt*«, to which it is sent l>f one ven¬ 
tricle, whilst the other ventricle forwards 
it through the rest of the bodv # ; their tem¬ 
perature is then.fore constantly the same, 
be the media in which they exist mure or 
less cold or warm. They arc oviparous, pro¬ 
ducing eggs covered with u calcareous shell, 
and a certain degree of heat acting upon 
these, the young are developed by a pro¬ 
cess termed incubation. 

The next, and highest class of animals, the 
inamroifenr, derive their name from the 
vniinume, which are organs destined in tin: 
female to furnjfli the fluid, railed milk, for 
the nonrisbmejft of the voung. Another pro¬ 
minent char/oer of them is, that they are 
triiparotun ftie young being developed in a 
particular organ of the f; tic.de, the uterus, 
where they are attached to an intovbiceinei.it 
of vessels, termed placenta, from which t hey 
derive support. Their skeleton is very com¬ 
plete, and disposed, together with the mus¬ 
cles, to perform different movements, ac¬ 
cording as the animals live in air or in 
water. Their lungs and heart are contained 
in u particular cavity, which is separated 
from the abdomen by a muscular partition, 
the diaphragm, in other respects the orga¬ 
nisation of the heart, the actions of respir¬ 
ation and circulation, are analogous to those 
of birds, 


Such are the nine classes of animals, es¬ 
tablished according to the. general result of 
their organisation ; but if we were to con¬ 
sider their functions particularly, the classi¬ 
fication would be attended with extreme dif¬ 
ficulty ; thus, a* regards motility, the insects 
are superior to the molusca*, and, in reference 
to the circulation, the inolnscuy are more 
perfect than the insects. In the higher 
classes of animals, we find that those organs 
and functions which they possess exclusively, 
and which, therefore, distinguish them from 
the, lower animals, are not merely superudded 
to those which they have in common with 
the latter, but, on the contrary, that, they 
modify them to a considerable degree, and 
hold them in a sort of dependence. Thus, 
in those animals which possess muscles, we, 
perceive that, tissue superudded to the diges¬ 
tive tube for the propulsion of the aliments ; 
further muscular fibre enters into the com¬ 
position of the heart, by the action of which 
the circulation is carried on ; and again, in 
the higher classes, where we have a more 
perfect, development of the nervous system, 
we find dial it influences, to n great degree, 
the function of the circulation, and vice 
versa, the action of the heart, the nervous 
system. So that in the higher classes there 
seems to exist a reciprocity of action between 
the several functions. 

Taking a rapid view of the various func¬ 
tions, we at once recognise the several 
gradations in their action, from the most 
simple to the most complex ; they have been 
distinguished into the nutritive, which com¬ 
prises digestion, circulation, respiration, and 
the secretion; secondly, the faculty of re¬ 
production or generation : and, finally, mo¬ 
tility and sensibility. 

The most simple form of digestion is 
that, where it seems to he a simple absorp¬ 
tion of liquids from without, by numerous 
pores analogous to those of the roots of 
plants, as in the rhur,stoma, u species of 
the medusa amongst the zoophytes. The 
next most simple is where there is n diges¬ 
tive tube, hut it has only one oriticc which 
admits the food, and tfirousrh which the 
debris are rejected, such us is found in the 
actinia'. The most general .is, where there 
is u tube which admits the food at one ex¬ 
tremity, and rejects the residue of the mat¬ 
ter, winch has been digested ut. the other. 
The mouth for the reception of aliments is 
armed with teeth of variable forms, ns in 
the mammifenc, reptiles, and fishes. It in 
formed into n horny beak, as in hods, tor¬ 
toises, tadpoles, and cut tie fish; and nil these ' 
varieties ore determined by the nature of 
their fowl, some being carnivorous, others 
being herbivorous, &<<. The digestive tube 

is dilated to form the stomach arid other 
pouches of various names ; often it. is sim¬ 
ple, or without any dilatation m its who] a 
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length* As appendages to the digestire! firiully resorted to in the propagation of 
organs, we have, in the higher nnimalK, eer-1 some plants. You are aware, that, a slip 
lain fluid* secreted l>y particular organs, as'cut from u plant, aud plated in the earth, 
the saliva, bile, puncroRtic juice. J inully,! under favourable ctreimistam.cs, can become 
there are animal* which oiler curious in- an independent individual. In the polypi, 
stances of differences in the nature of their - the branches or arms separate spontaneously 
food nl the several epochs of their lives, from the parent polypus, and thus the uni- 
Thus the hydropliili, amongst the insects, j mills are multiplied." The greater part of 
are carnivorous in the state of larva;, and j animals have particular organs for rvpro- 
afterwurds, on their full development, he;- ’ duction ; these are divided into the mule 
come herbivorous. The tadpoles, also, 'mid female. In some, as the mollusc;? t 
which are herbivorous, become, in the state j both organs are found in the sume vndivi- 
offrog, carnivorous. dual, and each impregnates itself; but in 

With regard to the circulation, we find, \ one nWis of the mollusca*, the gastevopndes 
that there are no organs for that function in jof t'rvn n, though hermaphrodite, yet it is 
the zoophytes uiul insects, though in the I necessary that there should he nccoupk- 
lutter there is a long vessel extending the | nient of two individuals, in which case each 
whole length of the dorsum of the ani-; impregnates the oilier, and is itself imptvg- 
rmtl, containing a white fluid, hut we ean- jmited. 

not positively say that it is circulatory, [ A great number of animals separate from 
though some assert it, and hence we are j their systems the germs of their young in 
led to suppose, that nutrition is carried on ! the form of eggs; thev are hence called 
in thru® by simple imbibition, In the worms, j oviparous. In some of this class, ns birds, 
the Crustacea*, and the fishes, the circula- {the greater part of reptiles, the Crustacea;, 
lion is simple, that, is, the heart propels the j almost all the insects, the mollusca*, and 
blood in n single, circle. In the fisheft, the i worms, the ova are fecundated by the semi* 
heart: semis the blood to the gills, from j mil fluid of the nude in the body of the ie- 
whith it passes to the other purls, and then ■ male, before the egg is evolved, and the 
buck to the heart; this heart is termed jml- i development of the fVetns takes place ex-* 
montvry. In the wonns and crustaceie, the ; termilly. In others, as fishes and the ha- 
heart sends the blood through the aorta to Iraehiau tribes, the ova are first, deposited 
the several parts of the system, whence it by the fcmah-, and fin* fecundation takes 
plu ses to the lungs, and from them to the place externally. In the higher classes, 
heart ; this heart is termed aortic. In the 1 the germ is not only fecundated in the sys- 
reptih ‘8 and mollusca-, the cirnilulimi is ' tern of tin* female, hut the development of 
termed partial; the heart sends, at the j the young is also carried on there. These 
same stroke, the blood to the lungs, mid to , clu. ses an* thence termed viviparous., 
lh<* other parts of the body ; lienee only part :■ W ** have already seen, that in reference 
of the blood lias the benefit of respiration. In their powers of motility, animals lived:- 
In the mummifer and birds, the circulation j visible into a series of classes. Their powevs 
is double ; the heart, which is single in j of motion ure necessarily determined by tlu* 
the preceding classes, is double ill them.; nature and development, of the oigans sub- 
(hie side propels the blood to the lungs, und servient. 10 that function. In most classes, 
the other to the entire system. j they cue made accessory to the seizing ami 

Respiration is carried on externally, or j retaining t.h'*ir prey, and to self defence. In 
on the external surface in the 'zoophytes, • man, and tin- higher animals, those variously 
the same ns in vegetable#. It is performed j diversified phenomena are produced, which, 
by the gills in Iislies, the Crustacea.*, and : though dependant on 0ne% a11.se, namely 
the mollusca*, by trachea', or tubes, which j museuhir motion, have rec<\ved diilVrent 
curry the air to all ports of foe body in; denominations according to 'Ll lie eirrum- 
inset ts; finally, it is performed by lungs l stances under which they nr* performed, 
more or less complicated in the reptiles,! Thus the action of the muscles of the loco is 
birds, and mamnuier, «termed gesture ; that of the body posture or 

The manner in which the secretion is ; attitude ; that of the heart mid arteries, pulse ; 
performed, is too little understood in the. of the intestines, peristaltic or vermicular 
lower animals to admit of any general de- j motion ; and to the several movements of 
Kriptum. j the body, the teftns are applied of walking, 

With regard to the reproduction or gene* j running, climbing, swimming, ike. 

.ration, we find an extraordinary variety in The organs of sensibility are always in 
tlu; operation. In some animals, as the hi-! relation with the powers of motility, and 
testiiud worms, we are ns yet ignorant of 1 developed in the same ratio as the animal is 
the mode in. winch they are generated. In! attiiniired. 

others, as the polypi amongst the zoophyte-.*^ Finally, the organs of the senses differ iu 
there are no organs lor the function j re- ] their number, and in their degree of energy, 
production, in them resemble* what is *rti- AU the vertebruted animals have the same 
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tenses a? man. Iu the ir.vertebrated ani-; Ion gat ion backwards—the existence of the 
mala, the sight is wanting in the zoophytes; 1 posterior lobe and its appendages—the thick- 
several of the articulated worms in many of, ness of the nervous membrane which forms 
the lame of insects, audiu some of the mol-'the hemispheres—the extent ot the central 
luscit*. | medullary mass—the number ami depth of 

The organ ofhearing is not found in seve- i the sulci—the number and thickness of its 
ral of the Tiiollusese, and numerous insects.: convolutions, by which its surface is in- 
TJie remaining senses, particularly the taste j creased— and finally, the size of the corpus 
aud touch, are never wanting, in fact, callosum. It would he impossible to enter 
could we enter into details, we should find upon a detail of the numerous peculiarities 
that the organs of sense are modified ac-1 oi the other organs in man. The position of' 
cording to the medium in which uu animal ] the occipital foramen, that of the teeth— 
is destined to live. i the absence of the intermaxillary hone—the 

Sach is a rapid and cursory sketch of the j oblique position of the heart—the comic x- 
uniinal creat ion. Man is necessarily placed | ion of the pericardium to the diaphragm— 
at the head of the great scale, and iu him j the softness of the mucous tissue in the 
we find a series of characters by which he is! intestinal canal—the csecal appendix—the 
distinguished from those animals which ap-jwnnt of communication between the un ities 
prouch nearest to him in their structure and j of the peritoneum aud tunica vaginalis, con¬ 
junctions. The most evident is, that man ; stitute so many other distinctive characters, 
by Nature has been intended to walk erect. j which it would he too tedious to enumerate 
But the great characteristic of the human j on this occasion. 

organization is founded on the proportion, These mere physical characters strongly 
between the cranium and the face, in which i mark the title oftlermucatimi which separates 
the former considerably exceeds the latter. | the human species from all other created be- 
This is owing to the predominance of the j ings. There arc others, aud of a higher order, 
brain contained in the cranium over the or whic h not only distinguish linn from them, 
gaus of the senses contained in the face, but j but make that distinction an cssental one. 
more' particularly the organs of mastication ; j Man is further an Intelligence, and like pr¬ 
ior the prolongation of the jaws forward, j euliar characteristics of his intellectual na- 
seems to lie attended with a retrocession of tore are Conscience, lU asou, Free will,* 
the skid! backwards, and on the proport ions j Moral Feeling, ami the Sense of a Divine 
resulting from this comparison, depends the i Cause ; lie is endowed with the faculty of 
tanal line of Cimimi:. Thus it is the ner- j • . . Ids wants, Ins wishes, ami 

v oils system v\ hub distinguishes man parti- ■ can look hack and contern- 


nihuly. The human brain has heel) said to plate the past, and forward 
he greater than that of any other mimed, upon the future ; and then it i 
proportionally to tin 1 size and weight of the instinct told him, that he is 
body; but the conclusion is not. perfectly future and a higher destiny, 
just, for in some tuiiiuuls, ns the mouse, the It has been objected to tin: 


and calculate 
i he feels as if 
in t ended for u 

study of ana- 


cout.rary is the hiet. If, however, we com- tumy, thut it has a tendency to disturb the 
pure th<< brain with the spinal marrow and belief'ofu Divine Cause.; but the anatomist, 
nerves, we shall find that in mini the lormer when he surveys and studies the wide do- 
considerubly exceeds the latter in their rein- main of unirnaled nature, and contemplates 
live proportions, while in fmimvds the con-1 the. vast scheme of existence, every stage of 


verse is the fact. Thus in man the brain is which is marked by order and regularity, 
relatively great, and the spinal marrow and by a perfect adaptation of menus to end, of 
nerves snruU', whereas iu animals the bruin structure to appropriate function, must re¬ 
ts by mi n»ans developed in proportion to cognise and perceive design in ( very step of 
the gmitylize of the spinal marrow and it, and feel an irresislibleappealtoliis souses, 
nerves. 4 ;i man also, the spinal marrow is which forces him to admit u superior nud 
thinner and shorter than in animals, at the superintending Cause. Rut some there are 
.same time that in him it occupies but the who take a different view of this important 
upper part of the vertebral canal, whilst, iu subject, who would tain briug down ail thing* 
animals it descends and fills the whole, ca- to the level of their own contracted intcl- 
vity. In fine, the peculiarities of the bn- loots, who would make their own minds the 
mau nervous centre niiiy be comprised in the metre of an universe, who cannot estimate 
following characters, namely, the great de- rbe design which pervades this great system, 
velopnu Tit of the < ercbrnui ami cerebellum or the harmony which reigns through its 
relatively to the spinal marrow, to the tu- different parts. Thus it is, that, a fly on the 
hercula ipuulrigemiua, and the olfactory pillar of a temple, secs the little inequalities 
lobes, which are merely rudimentary in of the. surface on which it rests, but is un¬ 


man— tie great size of the lateral lobes oi able to take a comprehensive view of the 
the cerebellum relatively to the middle lobe— whole edifice, survey its beauties, its sym- 
the volume of the hemispheres—their pro- metrv, and its proportions, and fomi an 
No. itj-j, o 
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adequate idea of the genius and. power of 
tin; artist Who designed, planned, ami ex¬ 
ecuted if,.. 

To the medical mnn.llie study of anatomy 
is one of the most important. that can en¬ 
gage his attention, no matter what depart¬ 
in' tit of the healing heart lie may ultimately 
pursue as hi* profession in life. The struc¬ 
ture and Auc tions of the. hotly in health 
must (»■ carefully studied before we can be j 
competent to appreciate its various and com- [ 
plicated dersingements in disease: “ Pour 
(ovinnitre honmie rnahide, il taut conn nitre | 
bonwiir sain." The study of anatomy must 
he made subservient to the one and the 
other , when thus considered, we shall find 
that it makes ns acquainted with the charac¬ 
ters and properties of those textures or tis¬ 
sues of which the human body is compost'd, 
and then demonstrates the different change:, 
which disease induces in them. The know¬ 
ledge of the alterations produced by disease 
in the texture of organs, is of tin first im¬ 
portance to the physician, particularly as it. 
forms the basis of pathology. Every anato¬ 
mist, during the prosecution of his studies, 
litis abundant opportunities of observing 
These changes of structure ; for his researches 
are conducted on the bodies of those who 
have died of disease, and he very seldom 
indeed has uti opportunity of examining a 
body that does not. present some morbid 
alteration. Ilcttcc, even in the dissec¬ 
ting room, n studious observe!' can pro- 
smite anatomy, not merely in its detailed 
de;-eripth'm in reference to medicine a id sur¬ 
gery, but also as subservient to pathology 
ami diagnosis, in the Course of Lectures 
which I nin now about. 1o enter upon, it shall I 
be my const nut aim to awaken the attention I 
t>f the student In the imvnn-tmuc of these I 
pursuits. A practice bus obtained, I know not. i 
op what grounds, of giving what is termed j 
a general loetuir at tin eommorjcement of't'ne i 
emuomicid description of the diiVevenl s\s- { 
l-rto- of organs ; thus, b "foie the hones are i 
dc'-rribi'd, it is usual to explain the .-'em ml j 
principles of osteology, us Well as the slvuc- ! 
mre, uses, and even diseases of the osseous j 
system. I shall not adopt this arrange- 
no ut. as it e -yarcoly possible for a student 
to comprehend the general principles of 
a science, before lie is acquainted with its \ 
details. The most proper course to he pur-! 
sued, evidently, is to state- the facts first, 
nod tb.i'ii the general conclusions which 
follow them. 1 shall then enter at once bvi 
tlie description of the osseous system, and 
after I have completed it. I shall rive the 
general anatomy of' hone, which includes a 
consideration o? its structure, uses, and dis¬ 
cuses , 1 shall adopt this same course when 
treating of the other systems, namely, the 
muscle*, arteries, veins, nerves, dec. 


In reference to surgery, and the perform¬ 
ance of operations, the different systems of 
organs shall be examined with the most 
scrupulous accuracy ; parts shall be studied 
as they are found ; their position indi¬ 
cated, and relative situation pointed out, 
th&t the student may have clear and precise 
ideas on each of these important particulars. 
It is by no means sufficient for practical 
purposes to bo able to trace the courses, or 
indicate the minute ramification*. Though 
a person may have acquired even a minute 
knowledge of such details, he y*t cannot be 
said to have studied anatomy with effect , 
miles# he lias learned to combine different 
parts ns they exist together in nature, and 
group them according to their relations ol 
place, size, and other circumstances. 

I have now, Gentlemen, to conclude by 
assuring you, that I partake but of the com¬ 
mon spirit by which every teacher in this 
school is actuated, when 1 state that our 
best efforts will be directed, not only to the. 
improvement, of those, who commit their 
education Vo our charge, but to the advance¬ 
ment of the science generally. 


To tin Editor of T ur. Lam i t. 

Sir>,—1 perci ivo,in thisday'sLancet, you 
have transcribed an error respecting me, m 
citing upiiragrnjdi from Mr. I .a wren re's work, 
which I trust you will loive the goodness to 
worm-.i in your next: Number. The passage J. 
allude to runs thus: “ Mr. Sleigh commenced 
teaching hot. i<u u months prior to the 
promulgation of the by-law;" whereas I 
wan lecturing rove, yi-ahh before that regu¬ 
lation was made. True, not exactly m this 
country ; but being placed t^i euuuexiou 
with Mr. Iteiii.ctt.’.ssaving, “ !s^ spent three 
years in Pari# levtuving.” an eyoiieous in¬ 
ti react* would mUi.uaHv be drawn. Mr, 
Lawierce was told of lids error ere his 
work was finished, but, for what reasons i 
emmet tell, be did not. think proper to cor¬ 
rect it. 

T am, dir. 

\our very obedient servant, 

\V. \V. M.UOtl, 

‘■:h Chapel Srcet, 

Grcsvi-nor .Square, Sept, ;j(h 
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Tim work bids fair to eclipse the luminary 
of the junior Dit\cav. We have often won¬ 
dered, indued, that a poor thing like the pur¬ 
ple journal, should be allowed to lord it alone 
in such n place as Edinburgh, where, surely, 
there, are men capable of conducting a work 
of this kind, in a manner at once creditable 
to themselves, and useful to the public. 
Whether the sloth of senility have seized 
the younger Duncan’s squad, or death de¬ 
prived him of his most efficient supporters, 
we do not protend to determine, ; hut, cer¬ 
tainly, there lias been a woful falling off, 
of late, in the conduct of our northern con¬ 
temporary. Spiritless, sneaking, and supple, 
that the person at the helm of affairs would 
appear, it is no wonder that practitioners of 
eminence have ceased to communicate with 
him. There are casualties, it is true, inci¬ 
dent to every journal, which hopes to be 
supported by “ original communications," 
as our friend Copland cau testify ; hut be 
who undertakes to conduct the work , should 
be prepared to indemnify the subscribers for 
any falling off cm that score, by some little 
attention -/ what is passing around him, or 
may appear in other periodicals. In this, 
also, the’purple journal has been very re¬ 
miss ; not to mention the common place and 
superfluous cases which have too often served 
to eke out its pages. “ The publication of 
cases of little importance,” says the erudite 
Copland, the prteftrhtx rumtstolSi, than 
whom no poor devil labours harder in his 
vocation, “ offers temptations to young and 
inexperienced men, which the vain, the 
ambitious, and the impatient, can seldom 
resist.” And as long as these propensities 


are indulged, and men of talent and experi¬ 
ence find their communications mingled with 
such a hodge-podge of crudities, they will 
never endeavour to sustain the reputation of 
a journal, if they communicate at all. Men 
who are estimable, perhaps, in every thing 
else, are often caught tripping, when nar¬ 
rating their own deeds. No man will, 
knowingly, publish facts that, may operate 
to his prejudice, but will lean to the indul¬ 
gent side, to the selfish idol, with whom 
most persons, who constantly contribute ti> 
periodicals, are usually on the best possible 
terms. It is perfectly natural, that what is 
incongruous should disappear, and that a 
beautiful harmony of thought and conduct 
should pervade the lives of those who become 
their own biographers; and it is perfectly 
natural, and a great satisfaction to all 
honest men, that the gullibility of the public 
should bear an exact ratio to its ignorance ; 
that he who is the stouter swearer, should 
have the greater credence. Had not the 
College Examiners told us of their desire 
“ to promote sound chimrgical knowledge,” 
we might not have dreamed that such was 
the object of their celebrated by-law's; but 
since they did so asseverate, we are bound 
to believe them ; so also, with Dr. James 
Johnson, we are bound to believe, that the 
Hospital Reports of the aforesaid gentry are 
ushered into notice, jmris naturalihus, be¬ 
cause, forsooth, they are “ authenticated” by 
their respective authors !—genuine by the 
same talismanic art which made their own 
emolument, and the promotion of sound 
ehirorgical knowledge, between which 
there had always existed the most mortal 
antipathy, to accord with more than 
homogeneous fondness, to adhere H'j 
tightly, that it were like riving the 
knotted oak to separate them. God keep 
us from all such “ authenticated statements,” 
Cullen, who saw as much as most men of 
his day, complained that cases were u often 
too hastily made, perhaps very entirely 
dressed in the closet.” What think ye then, 
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“ my iMRters,” v*e have witnessed during 
our acquaintance with hospitals in this 
juggling age of editoral courtesy, so rife and 
prolific of mountebanks 1 Verily we have 
" confirmation strong as holy writ.,*’ of the 
northern professor's remark. Let it not be 
Raid, however, that we are too sweeping in 
our censures. We are ready to admit, that 
men may still he found who have the 
honesty to think for themselves, and who 
abound as much with all that ornaments and 
exalts the human character as ever enlisted 
in the cause of physic. Such men shall 
always have our esteem and regard, and he 
protected against the machinations and dark 
plots, by which others arc seeking 1:o ex¬ 
alt themselves, hut by which, while there is 
u vigilant press, they will only find “ dis¬ 
honourable graves.'* We perceive that 
the “ Edinburgh Journal of Medical .Sci¬ 
ence,” has endeavoured to steer dear of the 
petty bickerings and jealousies which have 
long disgraced its aged contemporary, and 
that it is supported by some of the most 
eminent names in the northern metropolis.— 
We wish it every success,—so long as it 
shall do its dut y. 

We have only room, at present, for the 
following letter of Mr. Allan, which is a 
kind of appendix to a paper hy Dr. Mnnro.! 
" on Spasm of the canals for the passages 
of the Food, the File, and the Vrinc,” in- 
sc r ted i n the 1 ast N u mb er of the J ourn id, w hkh 
wo shall lay before our readers when op- 
portuity shall offer, as well as any thing else 
that may appear to merit further publicity, 
in this and other publications. The letter 
is addressed to Dr. Mnnro, and although 


I ago, atari operation, of lithotomy, performed 
by a young surgeon, on which occasion 1 
I acted as his principal assistant. The blad- 
Ider was soon cut. in to, and a stone of some 
j magnitude readily extracted ; hut we were 
j conscious of the presence of another stone, 
j although the operator, after the repeated 
1 introduction of the forceps, failed to extract 
it. The difficulty of extraction arose from 
i the bladder spasmodically contracting upon 
j the stone, ami thus preventing the forceps 
from coming into contact with it. I intro- 
I duced my finger into the wound, and fidt a 
i stone above the pubis, which was firmly 
held in this situation byjlie spasmodic con¬ 
traction of the bladder. I could just reach 
the stone, and turn it round and round, but 
my finger was too short to dislodge it. As 
the operator was not provided with a lever, 
or with curved forceps, 1 advised that the 
patient should not be kept longer upon the 
table, but that, be should be put to bed, and 
that, as the opening was free, when the 
spasm of the bladder w as relaxed, and sup¬ 
puration established, there was little doubt 
but that the stone would he easily extract¬ 
ed ; whereas, hy persisting in fruitless at¬ 
tempts to extract, the patient would bo so 
much exhausted, that, bis danger would be 
thereby greatly increased. The patient was 
therefore laid in bed, arid when 1 went to 
visit him. along with his surgeon, on the 
evening of the third day, 1 introduced my 
linger into the wound/ and hooked out, 
with the Utmost ease, a stone about the size 
I of a t.urkey-bean, which was ly ing in the 
inner opening. The patient recovered with¬ 
out one bad symptom, and this operation I 
have frequently revolved in my mind, and 
kept the-case in view, as a guide in similar 
circumstances. 


* In a conversation which T lately hud with 
j you, respecting the spasmodic action of the 
j bladder, you observed, that you thought this 
! untoward circumstance might he, ir/u u T eat 


measure, or altogether prevented 
j hibiting a tobacco clvster, or gtvin 
j dose of opium, a short time helm* 
| ration, ami you suggested the pro 
} flm* practice. My objections to 
■ hneen clyster are, that we can neve 
; know the extent of its influence on 


1, hy ex- 
g a ‘large 
the ope- 
ipriety of 
the fo- 
r exactly 
t the svr- 


wc rather think the circumstances which 
the writer has described very rarely occur, 
we deem it worthy of notice, as indeed any 


tern ; « quantity which, in one person, will 
produce little effect, will, in another', de¬ 
press the powers of life to n. dangerous de¬ 
gree ; and, as far ns mv experience eoes 


thing that may now and then tend to per¬ 
plex the lithotomist cannot fail of being. 
It is ns follows : 

/}?, York Place, June SO. Idi'd. 
u Dr .ak Stn,—It ou will, no doubt, re¬ 
collect of having been present, ten years 


patients with strangulated hernia, whohave 
; received the tobacco clvster, previous to 
., being subjected to an operation, never re¬ 
cover so well as those to whom it has not 
been wlimnwtered. I should therefore give 
the preference to the opium. 

Ou the tilst of last month, a boy, three 
ymirs and u half old, presented himself with 
stone in the bladder From the irritability 
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of system incident to tbia period of life, 
from the rectum being prolapsed imme¬ 
diately on the sound being introduced into 
the bladder, and from the obstruction which 
I experienced in passing the instrument 
through its neck, when this vinous was 
empty, 1 was prepared for some difficulty in 
the extraction, and therefore judged it to be 
a proper case for the trial of the opium. I 
ordered the patient to be placed upon a milk 
and vegetable diet, to be immersed in the 
warn bath at bed-time, for several nights in 
succession, to have five minims of lauda¬ 
num each night, and his bowels to be kept 
freely open by laxatives. The rectum was 
washed out with tepid water, on the morn¬ 
ing of the operation, and two hours before 
cutting, he had n draught containing fifteen 
minims of laudanum. 

On the e'ith of June, I performed the la¬ 
teral operation with the knife; and, on 
passing my finger into the bladder, readily 
felt a stone, but 1 had no sooner introduced 
the forcepts than it. disappeared. This re¬ 
peatedly occurred ; and it, is worthy of re¬ 
mark, that if 1 withdrew my linger for a 
minute, on again introducing it, I readily 
felt the stone ; but when .1 moved my finger 
freely within the cavity of the bladder, it 
was ns effectual in exciting spasmodic ac¬ 
tum us when the forceps was introduced. 

1 changed the posture of the patient, and 
injected some tepid water, hut with no ad¬ 
vantage. 1 now censed to introduce any 
metallic instrument., and after the blndder 
hud remained for a little while quiescent, 
again introduced toy linger slowly into the, 
wound, when 1 felt the stone above the' 
pubis held in the contracted folds of the \ 
bladder. On attempting to hook the stone, 
it fell down to the lower and anterior part 
of the bladder, 1 then put mv finger upon 
it, passed along the linger a small lever, 
which 1 had got made for the occasion two 
days before the operation, and, with the as¬ 
sistance of smother linger in the rectum, 
easily turned out a rough stone, the size of 
a French olive. 

It is just a fortnight to-day since the ope¬ 
ration ; Tor the last lew days oil the urine 
has been passed by the urethra, uml the 
wound is completely cicatrized. During 
last night the boy made water only twice ; 
he is now running about, and is, every 
respect, well. 

Huare .—When the incisions are free, 
and the delivery of the stone prevented by 
the spasmodic, contraction of the bladder, 
as tins will not relax till the patient is ex¬ 
hausted, and brought into danger, is it not 
the preferable practice to put the patient to 
bed, instead of employing force, or persist¬ 
ing in fruitless attempts at extraction ? 

S' S’il est de Thonneur du chirurgien (says 
Le DninJ, d’oler 1» pierre, son bonneur est! 


encore plus attache a la guerison du rnalade 
Que pourroit on penser, d’un lithotomiste, 
qui ne manqueroit jamais d’oler la pierre, 
nmis dont toils les mulades periroient par 
l'inflammation, dans les premiers jours de 
Foperation 1 

I am, dear Sir, 

Tours, most faithfully, 
lloQSftT Alcan.” 


THE WEST END HOSPITALS, 

The West-end hospitals begin at length 
to show some symptoms of reform. The 
tardy manner in which this has been brought 
about, evinces the reluctance of the Hole 
and Corner gentry of the West to yield to 
the dictates of common sense, and if they 
knew it, of their own interests. The force 
of public opinion has been long hearing on 
the shoulders of these stiff-necked people; 
they have felt its weight, a weight weekly 
increasing; and after writhing under it for 
more than two years, they find themselves 
no longer able to withstand the accumulated 
pressure, and begin to cry pevmvimus. 
We verily believe that the Hole and Comer 
gentry of the West, did for a long series 
of years console, themselves with the il¬ 
lusion, that nothing could be better than 
their own snug way of creeping into certain 
establishments, and when there, of conjuring 
the': money from the pockets of their 
disciples into their own. They started up 
in astonishment when a voice was raised 
against their supiueuess and venality, us if 
some demon had disturbed their sweet re¬ 
pose. They liked not to have their merry¬ 
making disturbed by the rude voice of truth, 
but would fain watch, or rather sleep, over lb e 
interests of their own charities in their 
own way. That small still voice rolled on 
increasing, until it reached the public ear, 
and roused the officers of public institutions 
to a sense of their duties, and of their dan¬ 
gers if these were neglected. They were 
taught that such things existed in society 
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(Mi reciprocal duties, and that there was a 
duty, and a very responsible duty, to be exe¬ 
cuted by the teacher towards the taught, 
and that the student expected something 
more than bits of paper for the large sums 
extracted from him. 

• ]Yo take to ourselves the credit of having 
given ft new impetus to the medical educa¬ 
tion of this kingdom. Since the establish¬ 
ment of this work, certain changes have 
been effected, which it would he difficult to 
trace to any other influence than that of a | 
Weekly medical press. We have had tin* j 
opportunity of sounding the abuses of office | 
in the ears of the abused two and fifty times i 
in the annual course of the seasons ; twelve 
were not sufficient, even if they had been J 
wtil employed. ISo, the slothful required! 
to he roused from their slumbers two and 
fifty times a year before they could be 
awoke, from their long sleep of negligence. 
Arc not certain changes produced in the 
government of our medical institutions'! 
are not those changes favourable to medical 
education i have they not been gradually 
effected in direct proportion to the amount 
of labour expended upon them by us! are 
not the reformed institutions most respected : 
and the best supported ! It is a matter of 
olnorvation appreciable by every mam 
and must he acknowledged by every mao, 
who i» free to think ami to speak his opinion. 

The degree of intelligence now expanded 
throughout society, has lmd the most favour¬ 
able influence on the several branches of 
science, but on none more so than on medi¬ 
cine. The mystification which once con¬ 
cealed the ignorance of medical men, arid 
nt present conceals the ignorance of our 
lawyers, has. happily for the community, 
been snipped away, and men now meet each j 
other in society, on the broad ground of 
common sense. All the most essential points 
of medicine, like any other science, may he 
made -perfectly intelligible to any man of 
ordinary understanding, and it is, therefore, 
easy to show to the public, that the system 


adapted to general, must be equally adapted 
to a medical, education. Can men cross the 
pona a sin inns without being first taught the 
difference of acute and right angles 1 and how 
can men be turned into society, other than 
medical dolts, if the means of acquiring the 
elements of a practical education be denied 
! them'! Yet, strange to say, this has hap¬ 
pened for years, we may say for centuries; 

I und because we pointed out the absurdities 
I of such a procedure, we had all the slander- 
j ous tongues of the hydra of aristocratic in¬ 
dolence barking against us. We never did 
feel dismayed we felt our cause good, and 
were assured that it would prosper. We 
are encouraged by what bus been accom¬ 
plished to attempt more, and we shall not 
rest until medical education bus undergone 
n strict and thorough reform ; until the 
proper means he rendered available in the 
freest manner; until the proper measures 
be adopted, to secure support to the. de¬ 
serving and industrious man ; until we can 
stiy of the appropriation of public patronage, 
bene merenti faciendum cun wit. 

YV e are glad to notice any improvement in the 
discipline of our hospitals, however slight, as 
it shows that the good work of reform is 
going on. At the Middlesex Hospital, we 
find the access of the pupils to the patients 
rendered more easy; we find that they can 
: now see important cases every day, instead 
| of twice a week , ns formerly we find a list 
of the accidents hung up imihe waiting 
room, instead of being studiously con¬ 
cealed, as formerly; we find* the post 
mortem examinations announced in a be¬ 
coming manner in the same place, instead 
of being smuggled through, as formerly ; 
we find clinical lectures announced by Mr. 
Hell, and if we can ate that Mr, Bell dis¬ 
charges his duties in an open and honest 
manner, wo shall be the first to award him 
that praisi which his acquirements ought to 
procure for him. Our censure shall never 
be perspective; we have said honestly 
what we have thought of facts, as they have 
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Ifalten under ora* notice, and so we shall 
pcontiime to do. Othello's language is ours. 
At the Westminster, too, although there are 
some old gentlemen, who like the broken 
teacups on the village shelf, hold their 
places more for ornament than use, there 
are others who have the capacities to be¬ 
come good surgeons, who are willing to learn, 
and are ready to communicate what they 
know. A book is kept by one of the surgeons, 
in which the best cases fulling under his care 
are recorded; a very laudable thing, and 
therefore deserves to be mentioned. Mr. 
Guthrie's book is kept in the pupils’room, 
anti is open to their inspection at all times* 
Why do not the other surgeons do the same 1 
The trouble is very little to them, and the ad¬ 
vantage to the students very great. This prac¬ 
tice isejuite novel in the VY est End Hospitals; 
no such thing was dreamed of, until lately. 
The pupils pay no sixpences to witness a 
post-mortem examination, the fees paid for 
the hospital practice being considered a 
sufficient title to the 1 kj;k entrance to the 
dead-house. There is no such tax upon 
pathological study at the W est-eml hos¬ 
pitals. St. George’s is still under the evil 
genius of Bacchus, we may say of Mom us ; 
for the individual who nods the law there 
at present, attends to little more than drink¬ 
ing and sleeping. It is high time for the 
surgeons ot St. (. eovge ’»to bestir I hemselves, 
if they wish the profession to remember that 
any such hospital exists, or if they wish the 
public to bfatd them another house. W e 
feel glad to strengthen the hands of Charity, 
but we would see her blessings fairly dis¬ 
tributed, and fairly used. 


Wi- perceive by the newspapers that 
Mr. Luvtu 'vck has resigned the situation 
of Surgeon to the Lon no* Oi-hth a tsne 
1 >. ri r m a u v, Moorfields. Sev end candidates 
have already started for the office, of whose 
merits we shall at. present be silent; but as 
this Institution has been the seat of a vast 


deal of shuffling and intrigue on the part 
of those -persons who have conducted its 
affairs, we earnestly entreat the Governors 
to he cautious in giving their votes to any 
candidate, until they are fully satisfied that, 
he is qualified for the proper execution of 
those duties which it will he his province to 
discharge. Let them look with suspicion 
on the recommendation of flu: present 
Committee, 


DEATH OF DU. BARCLAY, 

The professional world 1ms lately lost one 
of its brightest ornaments, in the person of 
Dr. .Ion tv B.vitc Luy, the cek-brutcd teacher 
of anatomy in Edinburgh, who died at his 
house in Argyll Square, on the 21st of 
August. Dr. Bakceay was originally des¬ 
tined for the Church, but turning his atten¬ 
tion to physic, he took his Doctor’s de¬ 
gree in 17%, and soon after commenced the 
teaching of anatomy and surgery, in which 
he was eminently successful. Few teachers 
have left behind them a greater reputation, 
and few authors more durable proof's of in¬ 
dustry and talent. His works on Anaiomi• 
ml Nomenclature, on Muscular Motion, 
on Arteries, and on Life and Organization, 
arc too well known and valued, to stand in 
need of our eulogy. The Nomenclature, 
which applies to the same parts in alt 
positions of the body, and in all animals, 
cannot be too highly prised, or too implicitly 
followed, if precision of language be de¬ 
sirable, in anatomical disquisitions, whether 
human or comparative, in the lecture-room, 
or in books. Dr. ILwmu.av’s Museum, 
which, according to the Edinburgh.Journal 
of Science, is given to the College of Bur¬ 
geons of that city, “ with » reservation - in 
favour of his successor, Dr. Knox, is unable 
monument of that zeal for the science he 
taught, with which he not only animated 
himself, but inspired hi# auditors.” His 
ago was sixty-six. 
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To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sib,—S hould you consider the following 
case worthy a place in your widely circu¬ 
lated Journal, you will oblige 

Y our obedient servant, 

Thomas Fnvtn, 

Bath-street, Bristol, Surgeon. 

Sept. High. 

The case that 1 have to present to the 
notice of your numerous readers*, is one, in 
rny opinion, of a very in!< resting character, 
as it will give ns Home idea bow far disease 
may extend itself in the body, without pro¬ 
ducing any very considerable pain or anx¬ 
iety, and disorganize tlio.se parts more im¬ 
mediately subservient to life, to a very great 
extent, without producing a total cessa¬ 
tion of animal existence, until a very pro¬ 
tracted period after the disease has actually 
si t in. 1 he following case occurred in the 
person of a youth jvtat.7 years and :> mouths, 
whom I wins requested to visit in this city, 
in March, CIV.'*. He had, previous to my 
Boeing him, laboured under slight attacks, 
as whs supposed by t he parents, of cold, fol¬ 
lowed with considerable w eakness and inac¬ 
tivity of mind, unusually shown at bis age. 
There was a fullness observed in the bowels, 
with other symptoms, that led me to consi¬ 
der the mesenleric glands to be the seat of 
disease, whic h in a short time bec ame more 
evident. Alterative doses of mercury, with 
occasional stomachic aperients, with other 
means, were resorted to, together with local 
abstraction of blood by leeches, &r., these 
were varied from time to time, us the 
symptoms indicated; he was seen by 
several eminent physicians during the 
progress of lus compliant, which re¬ 
sisted every plan ol’ treatment pioposed. 
The disease advanced progressively, till 
death put a period to his existence in July, 
The liver could he distinctly felt 
through the integuments, advancing into the 
hypogastric region on the one side, and the 
spleen descending on u parallel in the oppo¬ 
site side, and very considerably indurated. 
Some months previous to his decease, tederna 
of the lower extremities commenced, with an 
effusion of water in the bowels, forming 
ascites. It was considered necessary to re¬ 
lieve the symptoms by an operation; ] 
tapped him about six weeks before his de¬ 
cease, find drew off three quarts of water; 
the relief was almost immediate ; but in the 
course of a week he bad increased nearly to 
the same size ; he became excessively irri¬ 
table,-' had a -quick pulse, and occasional 
htciuorrhage from the nose up to the period 
of him dissolution. 


Post-mortem Examination,— Body ex¬ 
tremely emaciated, with a very considerable 
enlargement, of the abdomen, and fluctuation 
of a fluid within. Having first removed six 
pin ts and a half of t turbid serum from the cavity 
of the abdomen, I commenced an incision 
from sternum to pubes; on turning back the 
parictes, the liver was seen to occupy the 
right hypochondriac region, and extending 
into the left; the left lobe very much en¬ 
larged, and reaching as far as the spleen. 
The posterior surface of the liver thickened 
and indurated, ibe right lobe advancing into 
the hypogastric region. Liver of a dark 
! clay colour, with a very remarkable 
I change iu its structure, and studded with. 

| incipient tubercles, with a sealing up of the 
j fjori hiliuri ; exsanguineous in appearance ; 
j weight three pounds and a half. The 
spleen s’tuated in the left liypocli. region, 
extending from underneath the false ribs, 
nearly in a parallel with the. fight lobe of 
the liver, reaching as far as the hypogastric 
region ; there was very considerable adhe¬ 
sion to the left side, external appearance 
resembling mottled soap, and considerably 
indurated, not yielding to pressure, par¬ 
taking of the same characteristic disease as 
that of the liver, viz. Tubercuhitvd and ex- 
sanguineous; weight i’l ounces. On the 
left head of the pancreas in proper capsules, 
were situated two supplementary spleen* 
about the size of walnuts. The left kidney 
considerably enlarged and otherwise dis¬ 
eased, having lost its lobubiied character, 
file mesentery thickened und indurated, 
1 lie mesenteric glands enormously increased 
in magnitude, and consequently arresting 
the progress of chylificatiou, so that the 
lacteal* could he distinctly seen meandering 
over the convolutions of the smalt intestines, 
completely tilled with chyle : on puncturing 
one of these ducts, a portion of this iniikv 
fluid exuded. 1 regret to say, I did not, 
from peculiar circumstance*, examine the 
thorax, though there were no symptoms 
during life that indicated dkease of the 
chest, 6u‘. 


To the Editor of Tm Lancet. 

Sin,—-My attention having been directed, 
in ;m especial manner, to two circumstances 
iu the medical periodicals of the present 
month, I solicit your courtesy in favour of 
a constant reader, for permission to occupy 
a small space in the ensiling Number of your 
valuable hebdomadary, to give currency to 
my thoughts. 

1st. The Trustees of the Hunterian Mu¬ 
seum have, in their zeal for medical science, 
lately opened the portals of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons twice every week, to the 
members of that college, and to Eetlov'S of 
the College of Physicians, also to persons 
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recommended by members of these corpora- \ 
lions. This increased facility is, as far as 
it goes, commendable; but, m the name of 
common sense, and of common decency, 
why is leave of entrance restricted to Sur¬ 
geons, and Fellows of the College of Physi¬ 
cians 1 Let those questions be fairly put to 
the Trustees generally, and its decision will 
be no longer governed by the dicta of a few j 
capricious doc tors. We shall then see re¬ 
gulations enacted for the benefit of Hit- 
whole profession. In the mean time, l de¬ 
sire* to state the ~ '■ testions to the 

Trustees. Ts not t ■■ national pro¬ 
perty l Was it not purchased with the 
people’s money, for their use and improve¬ 
ment 1 If so, ought it not to be equally 
accessible, as in. oilier countries, to persons j 
of e very denomination, who take an interest 
in the cultivation of anatomical knowledge ! 
He sides the (hrporalion of Surgeons, and the ; 
lit lie junto of the Fellows of the College <>f 
1‘hysicians, are there not in London a uu- • 
memos list ol physicians denominated li,en- ! 
tunes, uiiii a mueli longer list of physicbans ■ 
resident in the counties of England, -Scot - ; 
land, Wales, Ireland, and other divisions of ■ 
the imperial dominions, who have actually : 
coiitrihuti d pecuniary aid in the form of 
taxes to realise this noble establishment ! 
Pules* the medical Trustees venture to deny ] 
the above position, i shall he glad to learn 
on what pie a of utility, of equity, or of right, 
they have closed the dour against this meri¬ 
torious class of I heir brethren, is it he 
cause, refusing to become parties to their 
own degradation and dishonour, they spurn ; 
connexion with the College as it is now i 
managed ! 

The Licentiates, and those Doctors of pby- I 
sic who disdain to become licentiates, are, : 
from education and acquirements, entitled : 
to the greatest com-idcnilioii, and will not 
veil their bonnets to any of the college mono¬ 
polists, They derive their respectability and 
privileges from the highest authority—their 
medical degrees obtained at universities, 
where the healing art is carefully taught and 
practised. The Fellows, on the contrary, 
procure theirs from Oxford and (’tunbridge, 
where the most diligent student.:.; are hut 
very scantily supplied with medical lore. 

1 will not detain vour readers with the 
encroachments of the Fellows, or complete 
diversion of the College from their original, 
purpose of benefiting the public, to the ag¬ 
grandisement of their own members. Loth 
are ably explained in “ An exposition of the 
state of the Medical VrofcKsion in the Kvi- 
tish dominions, and ol the injurious effects 
of the monopoly, by usurpation, of the Koval 
College of Physicians in London,” lately 
published, and to which 1 beg leave to refer. 

So long as these illiberal dies and perver¬ 
sions are suffered to continue in force, phy¬ 


sicians make an ungrateful return to Alma 
Mat er by stooping to accept licenses, rather 
than contend openly for an equal participa¬ 
tion of rights. Let them found their claims 
entirely upon their degrees, and reject the 
license of the College as derogatory and use¬ 
less. Such u course would be manly—-would 
be dignified, and would be effectual in’sub¬ 
duing the College and purifying their mea¬ 
sures. It has already been successfully 
adopted by some respectable practitioners, 
who have signified (heir readiness, when¬ 
ever called upon, to try the validity of cer¬ 
tain excluding and offensive by-law’s. This 
offer having been repeatedly declined, proves 
tacitly the admitted nullity of their boasted 
p re tensions. 

In answer to arguments like these, I have, 
heard it said, that a physician, oil fixing in 
London, is obliged, in Ids own defence, to 
become a licentiate, otherwise the Fellows 
would refuse to meet him professionally, and 
this determination would blight his fairest 
prospects in life. My reply is simply, do 
they actually refuse, or only fume and 
vapour ’ \\ ill the si iflest. 0 f them, decline 

a fee, rather than commit a breach of 
etiquette I 1 he octogenarian, Dr. Hamilton, 
is aide to solve both difficulties ; or re fere nee 
may he made to Dr. Merrinian, to Dr. Har¬ 
rison, and many others, who laugh at the 
College anathemas, and are still in posses¬ 
sion of the field. 

Ideally and truly, .Sir, this is all fudge ; 
no physician, whether licentiate or uon- 
hc.i'iiiiute, has any favour to expect, from 
truckling to the Fellows. They are too 
firmly hound, and engaged to each other, to 
forward his views. The compact, which 
connects them together, necessarily places 
them in perpetual hostility with the Licen¬ 
tiates. This community of design, more 
than uny other circumstance, enables them 
to triumph over the disunited licentiates. 
When they and their true brethren, the in- 
\ dependent physieiiuis, can fie made to un- 
; derstund their own interests, and to asso- 
I eiate for common objects, the spell will he 
: broken, and the talisman change sides, The 
! Fellows, aware of their delicate position, 

! and well understanding the maxim “ divide 
ef imperii,” occasionally elect some feeble 
■ licentiate into their body. This paltry boon, 
i which should he scornfully rejected, »p- 
i pears to stultify that class. Self-love makes 
; each of them fancy, that he shall he the dia- 
; tiuguisthed candidate ; and a lew ambiguous 
; hints, artfully scattered by the high pHesl, 
} confirm the delusion, in the foregoing ru- 
• marks, 1 neither allude to Dr. Southey, who, 

1 it. in saiil, owes Ids introduction to an exalted 
; person age, nor to Sir James IVWgregor, 
j who was admitted a Fellow, according to 
I common report, in order, through bin in- 







LACERATION OF THE URETHRA. 


ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. 


CASE IN WHICH TtlKl.' RETHRA WAS I.ACEHATKn 
riiOJl A VIOLENT HMIW IN THE PERINEUM, 
WITHOUT AN V EXTERNAL WOUNO. 

William Sommby, a i tat. 1(», of upare habit, 
wan admitted into the hospital on the even¬ 
ing of the 17 tli of July, under the rare of Mr. 
T raver,s, in consequence of s«vert? injury to 
the perineum, which he hud received about 
two hours previously* 

He slated that he was standing on some 
rails, being employed in cleaning a win¬ 
dow, when Ids foot, slipped, and he fell 
astride the rails with great violence. Ho 
immediately experienced great pain, in the 
perineum, and soon afterwards he fell; a 
strong desire to void Ins mine, which, how¬ 
ever, he found himself incapable of doing, 
and in consequence thereof, sought relief at 
the hospital. 

The sent of injury being examined, it wan 
found that the perineum, together with the 
scrotum, was much swollen and discoloured 
from ecrbymosi.fi; there was also great ten¬ 
derness evinced on making pressure. The 
bladder did not appeal to he much distended. 


drop of urine had escaped* A catheter was 
now introduced at the orifice of the plans, 
the point of which made its appearance 
through the wound in the perineum, evi¬ 
dently showing that the urethra was ex¬ 
tensively lacerated, if not completely torn 
through. 

The next object consequently was to find 
the lower orifice, in order to be enabled to 
carry the instrument onwards into the blud- 
! dor. A female catheter, at length, after 
| much difficulty, was introduced through the 
wound in the perineum, and a large quantity 
| of dear urine drawn off.* 

I The female catheter was subsequently re¬ 
moved, and an clastic gum, inale catheter, 
i was passed along the penis into the bladder, 
which being properly confined by tapes, the 
patient, was curried to bed. He expressed 
himself as feeding chilly, and tlm surface of 
the body was cold, will: a small but some¬ 
what quickened pulse; a small quantity of 
wim* was, therefore, administered to him. 

Jutv 18th. The patient, to-day, has some 
febrile excitement; the pulse is about % ; 
j the skin hot:, and the tongue covered with a 
! thiu white fur. He obtained a few hours 
S sleep during fiie night, and says that lie has 
no pain. He lias not passed any urine since 
the operation Ordered to take n close of 
castor oil. 


although the desire lo mid his urine was 
urgent. 

The plan of treatment pursued in lias case 
Was as follows I he patient was pul info 
the warm bath, mid attempts were made Mr 
a considerable length of time lo introduce 
the catheter, hut without success ; the in¬ 
strument could be passed on without obstruc¬ 
tion, beyond the arch of the pubes, mid as 
far mi could he judged, into 1 lie bullions por¬ 
tion of the urethra. At Ibis point it ap¬ 
peared to deviate from the proper course of 
the canal, o« casiouing great pain to the pa¬ 
tient. The point of'the catheter could rea¬ 
dily be felt, by introducing the finger into 
the rectum; hut it could not*lie passed be¬ 
yond the point of obstruction referred to. 

The swelling of tin’ parts had apparently 
much increased, the perineum ami scrotum 
being now greatly distended. Tinier these 
eircumMaiu es. and as it was found imprac¬ 
ticable u> pity, an instrument, onwards to the 
bladder, Mr. 1 ravers determined on laying j 
open the parts in the peviwuin. With a 
common *c;iipel|u* nova an incision throu>’h 
the hitogumciiU in the hue of the raphe, ex- 
teliding from the under pari of the scrotum, 
uear'y in the fore part of iho aims |; y a 
second incision, he rhea cat through ihe 
fascia pcriiu-i, and these being divided ; Se¬ 
vern! congula of Mood were removed. Yhe 
swelling of the parts was entirely attribu¬ 
table to ihe extravasation of h| ; .od ; not a 


)!>. Subsequently to our report of yester¬ 
day, abuui a pint of urine was passed through 
the catheter, Ihe patient lying on Ids side, 
lie slept Well last night , ihe bowels leave 
M'cn relieved twice from the exhibition of 
the oil. "I here is a slight discharge from 
the wound, which has a healthy appearance, 
and there is less constitutional excitement 
Ilian yesterday. The urine passes freely 
through tin- catheter. 

I'd. Tin* patient appears to be, in every 
respect, going on well. The poise is mode- 
r.'i'e ; tongue dean, and bowels regular. 

I here is a copious healthy discharge from 
tlie wound, ami the urine is passed several 
times, in ihe course of the day, through the 
catheter. 

I'd. Our last report of the condition of the 
patient was so favourable, that we did not 
visit him until to-day. We learn that he 
passed his urine, as usual, through the ca- 
tUeier, cm the evening of the 18th ; but, oil 


Ihe difficulty experienced in finding 
the lower orifice, is explained by observing 
,ut fu \ u ^ tljri ‘ Loing completely torn 
m oug li, 1 1n- lower portion, by virtue td its con - 
true!lie power, became coujmlerably rctrac- 
*‘<1. Hence the attempt to pass the catheter 
previous to making the incision in the n e - 
nneum also failed. 1 








DISEASES OF THE TESTICLE. 




th<* following day, it was observed that the 
sheet was wet, and it was apparent that the 
urine had escaped through tire wound in the 
perineum. The catheter retains its situa¬ 
tion in the bladder, hut there is no flow' of 
urine through it. The dresser (Mr. Solly) 
surmising that it had become clogged with 
mucus, very properly threw in some warm 
water with a. syringe. 

28. The urine still continues to pass by 
the wound, and not any portion through the 
catheter. The wound has apparently a 
healthy 'urlaee, but is very 

sluggish to heal. There is 

no constitutional disturbance, and the pa¬ 
tient says that the urine, in passing through, 
does not occasion the wound to smart. 

From the date of the preceding report 
(July 28,) to Sept. 11, the catheter was re- 
; tallied in the bladder, notwithstanding that 
the urine passed through the wound, and by 
the side of the catheter, scarcely a drop 
coming through the instrument. The wound 
remained almost stationary during the above 
time,—a period of six weeks ; at length Mr. 
Travers thought proper to direct the re¬ 
moval of the instrument. This was effected 
with some little difficulty, owing to the in¬ 
crustation on the end of the catheter, -which 
was very great. A small quantity of blood 
issued from the orifice of the glams, and the 
patient passed bloody urine twice after¬ 
wards ; his general health is very good; lie 
complains of the confinement as exceedingly 
irksome. 

Sept, t<3. Only a small "quantity of mine 
now passed through the wound, and it is 
certainly healing fast. 

Sept. 22. The wound nearly healed. 


three times a day. The ointment, of zinc to 
he used as a local application. 

Under this plan of treatment, in the space 
of a few weeks, the patient had so fur re¬ 
covered that he was about to leave tint 
Hospital. 

On going through the ward, however, on 
the morning of the 4th of June, we found 
him complaining of chilliness, which lie at¬ 
tributed to the circumstance of the window 
having been left open when he was asleep, 
and in a few hours afterwards lie had a 
smart accession of fever. This existed for 
several days, and on the morning of tin? 
seventh, in addit ion to the febrile symptoms, 
the patient had great pain in the left testi¬ 
cle, which was already hard, and tender to 
the touch. Leeches were now repeatedly 
applied; the horizontal position observed, 
with due support of the parts, and the use 
; of cold sedative lotions. The bowels were 
properly regulated, and five grains of tint 
compound calomel pill taken three times a 
day. Notwithstanding the use of these 
means for about a week, the testicle con¬ 
tinued to increase in size and pain, 
j June ill. The integuments covering the 
| scrotum are much inflamed, being vividly 
| red and having a shining appearance. The 
i pain is somewhat lessened, and on cv.imin- 
jing the part to day then 1 is an obscure 
! sense of fluctuation, and there are two or 
j three projections on the surface of the te«- 
jticle, which feel softer than the remaining 
| portion. Ordered, 
j ('uhmri, twograins; 

J nr fur nnrtic, ft quarter of n grain ; 

Half u g ruin of rqnum ; 
to he taken at bed time. 

Omit tie* compound calomel pill. 


cask or mst'.Asi- or thf. twin m—oevn\- 

TION OF CAST ItA 1 U'N.-V DR <110 ACCtAll-' 

am is oi run pa ii t on lassiniuN. 

j 

Hugh Welsh, 53 years of age, a man ofi 
sedentary habits, spare and unhealthy in ! 
appearance, was admitted into the Hospital; 
on 30th of March, under the caTe of Mr.' 
Travers, on account of superficial ulcers 
situated on the right thigh and knee, and on 
the left leg. 

He stated, that for the last twelve years 
he had been subject to sores, more especially 
affecting the neighbourhood of the joints, and 
in confirmation of this opinion showed seve¬ 
ral scars, near the elbow, knee, and ancle. 
He affirmed that he had never suffered from 
any form of venereal complaint. 

Mr. Travers directed fiva grains of blue 
pill to he taken at bed time, and a mixture 
with sarsaparilla and nitric acid to be taken 


20. The whole of the testicle has now 
become very soft. M r.Travers to-day made 
inn extensive incision through the integu¬ 
ments of the upper part of the scrotum, on 
the left side, down to the tunica albuginea. 
There was a slight escape of matter, hut 
the swelling of the scrotum appeared to ho 
principally dependant oil a thickened state 
of the coats of the testicle. On making an 
i incision through the tunica albuginea, a por- 
i i ion of the substance of the testicle presented 
itself, hearing n healthy character, whilst at 
i another part suppuration was going on. 
Ordered to leave warm linseed meal poultices 

constantly applied. 

! 21. Since the incision, the patient Iras 

! felt less pain in the part, and he passed ft' 
| good, night. There is a scanty discharge of 
j thin pus from the wound. 

I g;J. The patient is certainly much re- 
I lieved, but the tunica albuginea, exposed by 
> the incision, is of a dark colour, and the 
j whole partis passing on to suppuration. 



28 


laceration of the urethra. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


CASE Iff WHICH THEVnmm A WAS LACERATED 
I HO At A VIOLENT BLOW IN THE PERINEUM, 
WITHOUT ANY EXTERNAL WOUSl). 


drop of urine had escaped* A catheter was 
now introduced at the orifice of the glans, 
the point of which made its appearance 
through the wound in the perineum, evi¬ 
dently showing that the urethra was ex¬ 
tensively lacerated, if not completely torn 
through. 

The next object ■: '< "u • was to find 
the lower oriiice, • i !.,■ be enabled to 
carry the instrument onwards into the blad¬ 
der. A female catheter, at length, after 
much difficulty, was introduced through the 
wound in the perineum, and a large quantity 
of dear urine drawn off.* 


William Xomersby, a*tat. 16, of spare habit, 
was admitted into the hospital on the even¬ 
ing of the 17 tb of July, under the care of Mr. 

Travers, in consequence of severe injury to 
the .perineum, which he had received about 
two hours previously. 

He stated that be was standing on some 
rails, being employed in cleaning a win-, . - ,. ,, . 

dow, when his foot slipped, ami be fell i wh » ch be “S F 0 ?^ confined by tapes, the 

astride the rails with great violence. He 1 j‘®tiem was earned to bed. He expressed 

immediately experienced great pain in the j 1 a » fedmg cluUy, and the suriace of 

perineum, and soon afterwards lie felt , i the body was cold, with a .small but. some- 

strong desire to void his urine, which, bow- 1 quickened pulse; a small quantity of 
ever, he found himself incapable of doing. ; wlut ‘ WBS - ^creture, administered to bun. 


The female catheter was subsequently re¬ 
moved, and an elastic gum, male catheter, 
was passed along the penis into the bladder, 


July 18th, The patient, to-day, has some 
febrile excitement ; the pulse is about %; 
the skin hot, and the tongue covered with a 
thin white fur. He obtained a few hours 
sleep during the night, and says that he has 
pain, l ie has not passed tiny urine since 
dose of 


and in consequence thereof, sought relief at; 
the hospital. 

The seat of injury being examined., it was 
found that the perineum, together with the 
scrotum, was much swollen and discoloured 
from ecchymoeis; there was also great ten¬ 
derness evinced on making pressure. .The j the operation. Ordered to tube s 
bladder did not appear to be much distended, i castor oil. 
although the desire to void his urine was j jp. Subsequently to our report of yester- 
urgent. ( ! day, about a pint of urine, was passed through 

1 he plan of treatment pursued in this case ; tli« catheter , the patient King ou h is side, 
was as follows The patient was put into • Ifa slept well last night ; Hie bowels have 
the warm hath, and attempts-were made for ; been relieved twice from the exhibition of 
a considerable length of time to introduce j the oil. There is a slight -discharge from 
the catheter, but without success ; the in-j the wound, which has a healthy appearance, 
*1 rumen t, could be passed on without obstruc- ! ; ,j u | there is less constitutional excitement 
tion, beyond the arch of. the pubes, and as j than yesterday. The urine passes freely 
far a« could be judged, into the bulbous por- j through the catheter, 
tion of the ur«thru. At this point it ap- ! ,, r .,, 

pea red to deviate from the proper course of 2; »* ‘ h< ‘ to “ ev< ; r >' 

the canal, occasioning great pmu to the pa- n ’*) HTt ’ S WU S °? >velL * be l u,1 f e )sino , (1< “ 
tient. The point of the catheter could mi- t0,, ^ u ‘ d( "‘ U! ; s \ n ? h ‘, >we s n '^ w ‘ 

dily be felt, by introducing the huger into j \ h< n ‘ ** * l C °VT S )u V ,lI,h > V <lisd,u ^ e flom 
the rectum ; lmt it could not-,be passed be- , the wound and the unite is passed several 

yond the point of obstruction refermlto. j ,n tiu ‘ cour * e ol lh « dll J> tJu * 

' catheter. 

The swelling of the parts bad apparently , . 

much increased, the perineum and scrotum j V J ' «r last report ol the .condition of the 
being now greatly distended. Lmler these ! F*. 1 * 1 * "’»» «o favourable, that, we did not 
circumstances, and us it was found imprac- j 3ui V un | d to-day. Vie learn that be 
ticablc to pass an instrument onwards to the | passed lus unue, as usual, through the ca- 
bladder, Mr. Travers determined on laying i tbeter ’ 011 the « v * niu S oi ' t3 “ J 5 on 
open the jnirts in the perineum. With a 
common scalpel he made an incision through 
the integument a in the line of the raphe, ex¬ 
tending from the under part of the scrotum, 
nearly to the fore part of the anus. ]’y a 
second incision, lie then cut through the 
fascia perioei, and these being divided ; se¬ 
veral eoaguhi of blood were removed. The 
swelling of the v>am was entirely attribu¬ 
table to the extravasation of blood; net a 


* The difficulty experienced in finding 
the lower orifice, is explained by observing 
that the urethra being completely torn 
through, the lower port ion, by virtue of its con - 
tractile power, became considerably retrac¬ 
ted, Hence the * >. » ■the catheter 
previous to making the bn i-umi in tb» pe¬ 
rineum also failed. 




DISEASES OF 1 

the following day, it was observed that the 
sheet wa» wet, and hub apparent that flu- 
urine had escaped through tiie wound in tin- 
perineum. The catheter retains its situa¬ 
tion in the bladder, but there is no flow of 
urine through it. The dresser (Mr. Solly) 
surmising that it had become clogged with 
mucus, very properly threw in some warm 
water with a syringe. 

28. The urine still continues to pass by 
the wound, and not any portion through the 
catheter. The wound has apparently a 
l.i .iitl-v g-a; ■il.-ting Mirface, but is very 
- 1 1 .11 ■?.*» di*pi>d'. ,■ to heal. There is 
uo constitutional disturbance, and the pa¬ 
tient says that the urine, in passing through, 
does not occasion the wound to smart. 

From the date of the preceding report 
(July 28,) to Sept. 11, the catheter was re¬ 
tained in the bladder, notwithstanding that 
the urine passed through the wound, and by 
the side of the catheter, scarcely a drop 
coming through the instrument. The wound 
remained almost stationary during the above 
time,—a pi r. .dof-lx weeks; at length Mr. 
Travers •.‘■■.nigh* pr-.per to direct the re¬ 
moval of the instrument. This was effected' 
with some little difficulty, owing to the in¬ 
crustation cm the end of the catheter, which 
was very great. A small quantity .of blood 
issued from the orifice of the glans, and the 
patient passed bloody urine twice after¬ 
wards; his general health is very good.; he 
complains of the confinement as exceedingly 
irksome. 

Sept. 16. Only a small "quantity of urine 
now passed through the wound, and it is 
certainly healing fast. 

Sept. 22. The wound nearly healed. 


CASK or DISK ASK Of THE TESTICI*.— OPERA¬ 
TION Or CASTRATION.— MORBID APPEAR* 
A NOW Of THE PART ON DISSECTION. 

Hugh Welsh, bS years of age, a man of 
sedentary habits, spare and unhealthy in 
appearance, was admitted into the Hospital 
on 30th of March, under the cure of Mr. 
Travers,. on account of superficial ulcers 
situated on the right thigh and knee, and on 
the left leg. 

He stated, that for the last twelve years 
he had been subject to sores, more especially 
affecting the neighbourhood of the joints, and 
in confirmation, of this opinion showed seve¬ 
ral scars, near the elbow, knee, and ancle. 
He affirmed that he had never suffered from 
any form of venereal complaint. 

Mr. Travers directed five grains of blue 
pill to be taken fit bed time, and a mixture 
with sarsaparilla and nitric acid to he taken 


HE TESTICLE. 

three times a day. The ointment of zinc to 
be used as a local application. 

Under this plan of treatment, in the apace 
of a few' weeks, the patient had so far re¬ 
covered that be was about to leave the 
Hospital. 

On going through the ward, however, on 
the morning of the 4th of June, we found 
him complaining of chilliness, which he at¬ 
tributed to the circumstance of the window 
having been left open when he was asleep, 
and in a few hours afterwards he lmd a 
smart accession of fever. This existed for 
several days, and on the morning of the 
seventh, in addition to the febrile symptoms, 
the patient had great pain in the left testi¬ 
cle, which was already hard, and tender to 
the touch. Leeches were now repeatedly 
applied; the horizontal position observed, 
with due supjiort of the parts, ami the use 
of cold sedative lotions. The bowels were 
properly regulated, and five grains of the 
compound calomel pill taken three times a 
day. Notwithstanding the use of these 
means for about a week, the testicle con¬ 
tinued to increase in size and pain, 

June Hi. The integuments covering the 
scrotum are much inflamed, being vividly 
red and having a shining appearance. Thu 
pain is somewhat lessened, ;mcl on examin¬ 
ing the part to day there is an obscure 
sense of fluctuation, and there are two or 
three projections on the surface of the tes¬ 
ticle, which feel softer than the remaining 
portion. Ordered, 

Calomel, two grains; 

Tartar emrtic, a quarter of a grain; 

Half a grain of op turn ; 
to be taken at bed time. 

Omit the compound calomel pill. 

20. The whole of the testicle has now 
become very soft. Mr.Travers to-day made 
an extensive incision through the integu¬ 
ments of the upper part of the scrotum, on 
the left side, down to the tunica albuginea. 
There was n slight escape, of matter, hut 
the swelling of the scrotum appeared to ho 
principally dependant on a thickened state 
of the coats of the testicle. On making an. 
incision through the tunica albuginea, a por¬ 
tion of the substance of the t esticle presented 
itself, hearing a healthy character, whilst at 
another part, suppuration was going On* 
Ordered to have warn linseed meal poultice* 
constantly applied. 

*1. Since the incision, the patient baa 
felt less pain in the part, and be pawed, a- 
good night. Thera is a scanty discharge of 
thin pus from the wound. 

2.‘j. The patient is certainly much re¬ 
lieved, hut the tunica albuginea, exposed by 
the incision, is of a dark colour, and the 
whole partis passing ou to suppuration. 





OBSERVATIONS OX THE PULSE. 


SO 

Much the name, Mr. Travers de¬ 
termined on removing the testicle, to which 
the t»«iti< H ;.*<» r.tt <!. ,v.d the operation Was 
i h'U in r!oni!> ■» n- ■ usual maimer. 

The septum scroti was round to be so much 
thickened and diseased, that it was thought 
proper to remove it, which of course ex¬ 
posed the testicle of the opposite »id*i Seve¬ 
ral bleeding vessels were secured, and the 
wound w as closed by means of strips of adhe¬ 
sive planter. 

26. Has passed a comfortable night, and 
is not in much pain. Pulse 98; tongue 
slightly furred. 

28. In every respect doing well. 

30. The wound was examined to-day ; 
it appears to heal slowly ; this is perhaps 
attributable to the retraction of the edges, 
which is considerable. The patient’s gene¬ 
ral health has much improved. 

July 4. The wound healing slowly. The 
ligatures have, with the exception of one, 
come away. Ordered a mixture, with de¬ 
coction of barf, an ounce ami a half ; extract 
of bark, ten grains ; to be taken three times 
n day. 

21. The wound quite well. The patient 
dismissed from the Hospital. 

Dissection of the Testicle. 

The greater part, of the internal structure 
of the testicle was found to he converted into 
a yellowish, pulpy mass, which was more or 
less mixed with pas. The coats of the tea -1 
licit' were much thickened. 

Mr. Travers remarked, that in its present 
Stage, the disease could not he considered i 
as bearing a malignant, character, hut if it 
had been suffered to remain, it was his opi¬ 
nion that it would have become so, and 
probably fungus would shortly have appear¬ 
ed, Besides, it was evident that, the testi¬ 
cle was so completely changed from its natu¬ 
ral st ructure., that its secerning powers were 
destroyed, and in addition to this, the man's 
general health was materially suffering.— 
These, Mr. Travers remarked, constituted 
liis rciistfiB for performing the operation. 


OBSmVATIONS ON THE Pfl.SP, 

Hr. Parry, in his “ Elements of Patho¬ 
logy,’' remarks, that the condition of the 
radial, or any other pulse, taken singly, ps a 
“ deceptive criterion ' as to the state of the 
.heart's action. For ihe pulse at (lie wrist, 
may be w eak and small, whilst that of every 
other artery of the body is strong and hound- , 
lug. This condition of the radial pulse is 
referrihle to various causes. It may exist 
in an healthy state of the body, arising from 
4tTt unusual distribution of the arteries of 
the arts, or from sonic mechanical obstruc¬ 


tion to the flow of blood®. It may also, and 
frequently does recur, in the progress of 
disease ; and this irregularity of the circula¬ 
tion is then dependent on certain vital pro¬ 
perties of the arteries themselves, existing 
independently of the heart’s action. 

Under these circumstances it must be 
confessed, that the pulse is, as Celsius aptly 
observes, “ fallacissima res and hence it 
points out to us the necessity of jmi'ticular, 
in contradistinction to general, diagnosis. 
A case which occurred at the Hospital dur¬ 
ing the last week, has led us to offer these 
remarks. 

A man was brought into the Hospital w ho 
j had received a severe contusion on the left 
ilium and side of the abdomen, from the fall 
of a heavy stone. The pulse, as felt at the. 
left wrist, was so exceedingly small, it was 
scarcely distinguishable, and this continuing 
for many hours, it was supposed that a rup¬ 
ture of some portion of the intestines had 
I taken place. Stimulants were very freely 
; administered. On the following day the. 
same condition of pulse prevailed on the. 
left side ; there was, however, no further 
evidence of the heart’s action being so 
much lessened; on the contrary, the sur¬ 
face. of the body was hot, the tongue furred, 
and the patient complaining of pain in bis 
bead. The pulse at. the right, wrist being 
now felt, it was found to he so full and 
strong, that venesection was deemed re¬ 
quisite. 

1 The patient has now m arly recovered, 
but the left pulse remains the same, being 
very indistinct. 


Mr. Morgan’s admission of patients on 
Wednesday, August 16th, only furnished 
ns with three interesting eases—empyema, 
fungoid tumour of the side, and gangrene 
of the foot. 

The patient affected with empyema re¬ 
mains in the Hospital under treatment , 
we shall take an opportunity of giving a 
full report at the. termination of this case. 
We may here remark, that upwards of two 
hundred ounces of matter have already been 
taken from the chest. Assume of our read¬ 
ers probably may feel desirous of seeing the 
patient under these eircumsMsiuces, they will 
tind him at \o. 19, in Job’s Ward, 


* Mr. Allan Burns had a preparation in 
his Museum, in which a small slip of mus¬ 
cle was seen passing over the brachial 
artery, ami evidently impeding its action in 
certain posi tions of the arm. 
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H’XOOIP TVMOVR OF THE SIOE. 

Dermis Craine, a-tat. 3*, of light cow' 
plosion, spare habit, mid unhealthy in ajr 
pearauce, was admitted under the care o* 
Mr. Morgan, on account of a tumour ou the 
right side of the abdomen. 

He stated, that he first perceived a small 
swelling above the spine of the right, 
ilium, in the month of June last; it was, 
however, attended with so little incon¬ 
venience or pain, that lie followed his usual 
employment, that of a bricklayer's labourer, 
until a month before bis admission. He 
then felt what he described as a stitch on 
the side, which prevented him from using 
any active exertion. The. swelling had 
now attained considerable magnitude. Mr. 
Morgan found, on examination, that, there 
was a tumour of the size of a double 
tist, extending from the cartilages of the 
lower ribs, in an oblique direction, and 
reaching over the spine of the ilium. It 
was soft, elastic, and smooth on its surface, 
and the integuments covering it were not 
discoloured. The swelling was not move¬ 
able, being apparently attached at its base 
to the oblique muscle of the abdomen. 

Mr, Morgan thought proper (we should 
be glad to know his reftaoa for taking such 
n step) to puncture the tumour, when a thin 
bloody fluid, issued from the orifice. 

On the following day there was great con¬ 
stitutional disturbance ; the pulse was very 
quick, the tongue coated with a brown fur, 
the skin hot, and countenance indicative of 
anxiety. The appearance and feel of the 
tumour were also changed ; the integuments 
covering it were -inflamed; and it had a 
crackling emphysematous feel. From the 
orifice there was a considerable discharge 
of a thin, bloody fluid, mixed with air. He 
Hits directed u, take a dose of saline mix- 
lure, with thirty drops of the tincture of 
henbane, every six hours, And a grain of 
calomel, with a similar quantity of opium, at 
bed-time. 

19. The constitutional excitement re¬ 
mains unsubdued. The discharge is some-' 
what, altered in character, resembling coffee-: 
grounds or port-wine tees, and it is offen- i 
sive to the smell. Linseed-meal poultices j 
arc applied to the parts. 

94 . Our daily reports on this case from 
the date oi the last, show that he continued 
much the same with respect to his con¬ 
stitutional symptoms. 'The. skin coveting 
the. tumour is certainly more generally dis¬ 
coloured ; the discharge is copious and ill- 
conditioned. AJr. Morgan to-day introd need 
a bistoury into the orifice cf the tumour, and 
freely divided the integuments both up¬ 
wards and downwards, and now making 
pressure around, a large quantity of soft, 
fungous matter issued out. Ordered to 


take porter, with a gw j crons diet. Cold 
linseed-meal puttiers to be applied ©ter 
the tumour. 

26. n ~—“ worn©. Or¬ 
dered t: ■ ■ 

31. Pulse very quick) tongue furred; 
countenance «m»k, with general eumciatiou* 
The same brain-like matter, with the fluid 
resembling wine-lees, are still discharged in 
large quantities. 

Sept. 7. T :1. ►inking. We have 
visited him n:.:u v the last r«$>art. 
Nothing occurred worthy of note until yes¬ 
terday, when he wa» attacked with diarrhoea. 

Ordered half a drachm of the opiate con¬ 
fection, to be taken three times a day in a 
wine glassful of infusion of rascaiilla. 

13. Moribund. 

The friends immediately removed the 
body, and would not" permit of its being vx- 
' amiued. 

The case of gangrene of the foot, termi¬ 
nated fatally a lew days after admission. 
The patient was a poor, half-starved wretch¬ 
ed woman, and the disease appeared to be 
the result, of such a condition. Stimulants, 
such as brandy, wine, capsicum, ammonia 
and musk, were freely exhibited. 


ST, BARTHOLOMEWS HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF UISOSK OF TUB V)’RTEMl.E OF Tilt 
NBCK, AN# B HUSK© CENT UOS* ONION «»> 
TWEEN ’I HE THU EE M UST VjKKTKlSM A, AN1> 

• setweex the atlas and the OCUFCT, 

On Wednesday, Aug. 17, Mr. Lawrence 
brought a preparation to the hospital for the 
purpose of showing it. to the pupils, and of 
explaining its previous history. The cate 
had been one of considerable duration, but 
not having been under his care, he w«m 
only acquaint' d with its general history. 
The child, at the time of its decease, was 
t welve years of age ; about five years pre¬ 
vious, it had been affected with a turnout of 
considerable magnitude in the neck, with 
evident fluctuations, and of sine ©uftideat to 
contain from half a pint to a pint of fluid. 
The peculiarity in the tumour was, that ou 
pressure being applied, a complete state ©f 
coins was produced ; at other times the 
c bild en joyed u j r-. rfect state o f the functions of 
the brain. The symptoms at the time were 
.sufficient to cause the medical men attend¬ 
ing, to suspect it a case <■* V 
and the fluid contained in • he 

connected by Rome oxtraordiaary eoxurauai- 
cutiou with the brain; this was suflkieol 
reason to prevent them from puacUtriug it. 
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'After .Mnne time, however, tb? tumour eit- here- to observe, that when Air. Lawrence 
tirely di»aji])oared, aad the child iu a great received the preparation, the spinal chord 
measure recovered its health, and went into still remained in this very confined and tor¬ 
tile country; after a lapse of between two tuoud part of the canal, and was sufficiently 
and three years, the patient having entirely loose to indicate that it had not undergone' 
recovered from the funner complaint in the pressure. On looking at the inferior sur- 
interim, the lumbar vertebral were observed face of the preparation, the atlas was seen 
to give way, and become distorted ; and at a to be considerably removed from its relative 
later period, u tumour appeared in the groin, situation, instead of being placed trans- 
iti the situation of a psoas abscess ; this was versely; with respect to the base of the 
opened,and two or three pints of matter dis- skull, it was placed obliquely; instead of 
charged; the child eventually died from ex- being articulated with the condyles, it was 
hiiufition, removed in front of them, and firmly con- 

Previnuu to explaining the preparation, nected, by bony union, with the occiput; its 
the pupils were desired to remark, that left transverse process had been absorbed, 
during the whole five year# there had as well as the. same side of the ring, to the 
not been the slightest paralysis of any of the extent, of nearly an inch. From the altered 
member#—that the child had enjoyed the situation of the atlas, and from the con- 
full use of it# mental faculties, and t hat the sideral.de destruction which had taken place 
head itself had retained its relative situation in it, it will naturally he supposed that the 
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pointed than usual. On looking downwards j pressure is gradually applied ; proving also 
through the foramen magnum, the. rings of : to what an extent disease may proceed, in 
the fn«t and mood vertebra* were seen J part# whose well being is considered almost * 
very irregularly placed, not corresponding J essential to life, without producing fatal 
with the foramen magnum, nor with each effects; mid what power the restorative 
other, to form an uniformly sized canal, but process of nature has, in accommodating 
in Hiich a manner as to contract it to little parts to any change disease may produce, 
more than one third of its usual size. Iu- I he examination explains what appeared so 
Stead of Mm posterior part of the ring of tin* j obscure during life ; the tumour had con- 


atlas being placed immediately below the mined matter arising from the diseased ver 
edge of the foramen magnum, it was. in fact, tebr.r, and had communicated directly with 
contained within the foramen itself; the the spinal ennui, accounting for the effects 
right half of the ring also encroac hed con- which pressure on the tumour produced on 
sklerahly within the circumference of the the cerebral functions; the disappearance 
foramen ; the left half of the ring lmd been of the tumour arose from the absorption of 
destroyed by the disease : the second ver- its contents, consequent on the restorative 
tebra was also displaced, the left -part of its process which was going cm in the vertebra:; 

owing the canal, already and the subsequent restoration of the canal 
by the displacement of the by bony union, accounts for the absence of 


ring again nu 
much diminish? 


atlas, and by the processus den talus, which any return of disease. 

Occupied the left, side and from part of the Jl is to be regretted that the state of the 
•/brwBMai- 'magnum. It is proper, however, brain was not ascertained. 
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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 

TO A COVUSE ON THE 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE, 

.Delivered by Dr. AY RE, at the 
Medical Theatre, Dean-street, Borough. 


(' t'NTLEAIE.V, 

1 now appear before you to commence a 
Course of Lectures on the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine; or, in other words, 
to instruct you in the knowledge of disease, 
and of the means for its removal, prevention, 
or alleviation. Before, however, proceed¬ 
ing to the proper business of the course, it 
will be well to devote this preliminary lec¬ 
ture to the inquiry, as to what constitutes a 
knowledge of disease, and whnt are the 
causes which have, so long retarded its ad¬ 
vancement, and what the means for promot¬ 
ing it. Lord Bacon’s remark, that “ know¬ 
ledge is power,” is a truth of universal appli¬ 
cation, and is, therefore, aa true in relation 
to the treatment of disease, as to the exer¬ 
cise of political rule, to which his observa¬ 
tion was directed. Seeing, therefore, that 
knowledge is power, it is of importance to 
know what constitutes this knowledge/ and 
what are the means of attaining it; for 
mankind, during every period of their his¬ 
tory, have erred in their notions concerning 
the nature of true knowledge, and have been 
misled by names, and by the authority which 
imposed them ; and have been prone to be¬ 
lieve, that by knowing the name of an object, 
they thereby possessed a knowledge of the 
nature of it; and this error has peculiarly 
prevailed in medicine, and men have given 
names to diseases from gojme fanciful notion 
Conned of them, and which, by being secured 
ns the true representatives of the things 
:hev denoted, have been adopted by suc- 
meding generations aa a rule for their rea¬ 
sonings and their practice. 

A^l, XL 


Now there are, in regard to most objects, 
two sorts of knowledge, and which ’differ 
not only in degree, but in kind. Our know¬ 
ledge of a natural object, as for instance of 
a piece of granite, may be limited to its sen¬ 
sible appearances or qualities, its hard¬ 
ness, colour, &e.j or it may extend to it* 
constituent parts or principles. The first 
kind of knowledge, or that of its sensible 
qualities, may be obtained by the most care¬ 
less observer ; and if any difference exist in 
regard to this kind of knowledge, it, will be 
only in degree. Thus of a natural body as 
of the granite; the labourer at the quarry 
will have, perhaps, a somewhat more cor¬ 
rect knowledge of its sensible qualities than 
the man who breaks if, in our streets; 
whilst the knowledge of this last will ex¬ 
ceed, perhaps, the passengers who casually 
witness bis doing it. The knowledge, how¬ 
ever, of all those persons is the same, the 
difference being only in degree. There is, 
therefore, another kind of knowledge, dif¬ 
fering essentially from that of the persons 
just alluded to. This pertains to its con¬ 
stituent parts, or principles, and which it is 
the province of the chemical philosopher to 
acquire; for by the skill exercised by him 
in analysing bodies, he shows that resem- 
blaifccH exist, between many substances, 
which, judging by their external appear¬ 
ance, are in no way alike ; and, by the same 
method, he detects discrepancies in others 
that had previously been thought to be the 
same. Now the knowledge we possess of 
( disease may differ in the same way, that is to 
lay, not only in degree, but in kind. We may 
knotv a disease by its external signs or symp¬ 
toms, as a natural body is known by its sen¬ 
sible qualities, and yet be utterly unacquaint¬ 
ed with its true nature. Thus, few persons 
who have, read a description of hydrophobia, 
ns exhibited in the human subject, and none 
who have once seeiri% could fail to recog¬ 
nise it when presented? to them ; yet our 
knowledge of the disease amounts to no¬ 
thing, and is, in regard to its true nature* 
no more than what the labourer possesses 
with respect to the granite, since in both it 
relates only to their sensible appearances. 
There is, therefore, a second species of 
knowledge of disease, and which, like th« 
D 
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knowledge possessed by the chemist, has 
respect. to the relation the symptoms benr 
to eueh other, siml to their common cause, 
and to the pathological conditions upon 
which they de)K*ntb The first sort of know¬ 
ledge, or that concerning the sensible ap¬ 
pearances of disease, is what the uniustnu t- 
ed utteinlaitls upon the sick, whether uu- 
•skilful doctors or nurses, have at all limes 
possessed ; and the knowledge, whether it 
he with doctors or nurses, is intrinsically 
the same, tin* difference being only in de¬ 
gree. They tire hut labourers mjHjwirry, 
when coin pared with the enlightened patho¬ 
logist, whose knowledge of disc-tt.se is of the 
true kind, and whose office it is, like that 
of the chemist in his laboratory, to investi¬ 
gate the causes which produce and modify 
discuses, and those conditions of the Iwuly 
to which they give, and from which they 
derive, their origin. 

Seeing, therefore. Mint there ore two 
kinds of knowledge, and which differ essen¬ 
tially from each other, we may now inquire 
M to what are the methods by which the 
true and more important branch of know- 
«tf diseuse can he obtained, To satisfy this 
inquiry, let us imagine the existence of an 
island in some distant pail, of the world, and 
unknown to the rest of it, and whose iiihn- 
bihints were conversant, with most of oar 
arts and keienees, nml where scientific men 
employed the inductive method of research 
first taught us by Lord 1 la con, Let us into- , 
g.ine, no matter how, that; some chroTui- 
srm’tora, with which they wero before unac¬ 
quainted, cume into their possession, and 
that one of them becoming deranged in its 
st ate, of going, was given to t heir ablest artists 
for repair; what, twill ask, would be the 
plan they would adopt f Would they limit 
\Wvt tmwmim \& <W. v\hrV\)V*\e wu\ pen¬ 
dulum ! oi, because the movomeut <>i‘ the 
pointers was the final cause of its construc¬ 
tion, would they seek only in these for the 
canoe of iis imperfect action, and apply there 
stone the remedy 1 Would they not rather 
examine a perfect timr-picce of the suine 
kind, by which they might make themselves 
iiccpminted with its several parts, and their 
relation* to each Other, nud llie principle 
upon which they moved iu concert, and be 
•tlms enabled to detect ami remove the causes 
which i input ml the action of the imperfect 
one. Hut lei us further suppose, that these 
enlightened ishindor* lifetime suddenly as¬ 
sailed with the severul diseases known to 
Tiuropenns, and from which the y before had 
been exempt, and tUut the svicjitiiic niv-n 
among them were required to apply tlicir 
minds to the discovery of it mode oi rmncv- 
i«'.s ♦>•*». What, I tmiy nguiii «sk. would 
be the pltm they would pursue ' Would 
they, in imitation of those ancients whom" 
t* -miaijiiatit'd md tadbseriiukistik regard for 


antiquity lift ft led us to reverence as our 
masters, commence their task by forming u 
nomenclature of the diseases from some 
hypothetical notions regarding their seat or 
origin'! ami determine the nature of their 
proximate causes from some loose analogies 
derived from chemical or mechanical phe¬ 
nomena, or from other spurious sources, 
and in utter ignorance of tin* structure of 
the parts concerned in the disease, or of the 
morbid changes induced in them by it.'! en¬ 
deavouring, at the same time, in imitation 
of more modern improvers of our art, to 
ictth* immediately, in a nosological arrange¬ 
ment, the notions thus vaguely ucipiired of 
the nature, of those diseases? Assuredly 
they would not : on the contrary, they would, 
like the xm cLiiTiir repairing the chrono¬ 
meter, begin their task hy examining the 
inlernu! structure of the human body in its 
sound state. They would examine, with the 
minutest; scrutiny, the various organs, and 
the tissues of which they are composed, and 
their relative situation and dependencies ; 
in short, and without detaining you with a 
detail of the several object s of it, they would 
study jmaliwnv. Having thus acquired u 
knowledge, of the rtruolurr of the body, they 
would next proceed to investigate the uses 
of the several organs, *m«l the parts con¬ 
nected with and composing them. They 
would analyse the blood, and determine the 
mode and purposes of its circulation. They 
would analyse the several secretions and 
excretions in their morbid and healthy 
states, aud examine into the particular cir¬ 
cumstances under which, and by which, 
they were altered in their quantity atwl 
quality; they, inflict, would study physio¬ 
logy ; and next, in pursuance of their plan, 

■ of investigating the causes and seat of dis- 
w, limy would protend to ascertain, by 
morbid dissections, the nature ut the mor¬ 
bid chances produced in the solids by d.is- 
c-oe, comparing them with the symptoms 
ami with the causes producing these, iu 
diligently noted, in the course of it; and 
thus determining the tru relation of the 
symptoms with cadi other and with their 
common cause, as well as the effects pro¬ 
duced on them by the treatment, from 
tin observations thus inside and repeatedly 
continued, certain general rules of practice 
would he deduced, which would he denomi¬ 
nated i lie Principles of Physic; and a just 
pathology <it discuses being thus acquired, 
u nosological iuningeiue.ut. of them would l»o 
made, and as perfect u system of practice 
established, as the mortal destiny of limit 
nature would admit, 

1 bus then would men proceed who un¬ 
derstood the inductive mode of research 
taught by Lord Bacon, and who, from being 
unbiassed t p .. , ", . which tire 

perpetually .. ■ 4 i.. x . w s of truth, 
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would have less to learn from having nothing much; nml for their errors, there are re a* 
to unlearn. And is this the. mode which the sous of exti'uuatum not due to the modem 
ancients pursued, and did they possess that inventors of theories. To their success; 
true und efficient knowledge of disease to there were opposed the ;n*;:,(!!(•■•« against 
which I have alluded? Certainly not. They dissection, derived lrom i! : jon, nud 
possessed little more Burn the first kind, in unknown to modern times. They wanted 
that which is limited to 'the sensible appear- the aid of the collateral arts and sciences, 
onces or symptoms of a disease ; for the «ml of the printing-press and paper, both 
philosophy of the ancients proved itself uti- of such transcendent, importance for the* 
suited for scientific research ; and it was wide diffusion of facte, by which alone 
not until the time of Lord Bacon that the science can he advanced. With the an- 
method became known, and not until long dents, (hen, the error w as in erecting sys- 
tifter that period that it was adopted by ti ms of physic, without seeking for facts to 
(he teachers of our art. But the ancients uphold them. \\ith the moderns, possess- 
nre not chargeable merely willi neglect- rug as they did, such ample means for do¬ 
ing the right mode, of proceeding in their tee ting their fallacy, in following them so 
investigations, for they were guilty of the long and so blindly, or in substituting sys- 
injurioiiH practice of giving names to dis- toms of their own, equally remote from truth, 
eases which involved some false hypotheses Nor are we, at the present day, free from 
regarding their nature, and of sanctioning at the charge of yielding to that bias, which 
ouce, the names and the hypotheses by the names, und systems of medicine, and noso- 
systematic arrangements of disease whieh logical arrangements in past, times produced 
they founded cm them. First, it must be on us. There, is still lingering in our seats 
obvious that u name which gives an erro- oflearotug an undue attachment, to speak 
neous notion of the object it represents, in the mildest, way of it, for opinions and 
must give an injurious bias to the mind, in modes of practice, which a pathology much 
favour of that notion ; and that, ns a syste- less enlightened than ours should before this 
malic arrangement of diseases should he time have, exploded. We. have still a no- 
formed upon a knowledge of their nature, sologsvul arrangement of diseases, which is 
every arrangement of them, before such appealed to as an authority, ami ns the rule 
knowledge is attained, must he injurious, for our reasoning and practice ; though it in, 
built? wrong, in at. least as great proportion and must he, essentially' defective us such, 
ns it would have been beneficial if right. For in w nosological arrangement of diseases, 
And yet the history of physic is hut an im- it is necessarily assumed that the. nature of 
miiiatiug record of such attempts, and of the the diseases thus arranged is understood; 
evils which sprang from them, by withhold- and that the arrangement is made in fee¬ 
ing men’s minds from the true path of in- cordonce with this knowledge, and that our 
vesication, and accustoming them to re- acquaintance with diseases mftv be thereby 
gard "the systems (hns imposingly formed, facilitated. But the nature of many of UtO 
as legitimate deductions from facts. In tlisraset thus arranged, is confessedly un- 
this way the authority oi Galen enchained known; ami the views concerning a multi- 
the minds of men for nearly fifteen centuries, lude of others, and upon which their arrange- 
when they were released by Paracelsus, and ment is founded, is erroneous ; and if, there- 
afterwards from lum l.«y others, to continue fore, the arrangement he formed, (and to bo 
in a bondage little inferior to that, which of any service, it must he so,) ns our autho- 
they had loft. The error with all was, that, rify and guide in judging of, and treating 
of creating systems of medicine imsustnincd diseases, then this and all other settled ar- 
by the facts which anatomy nnd physiology, rungeiuents of them, made before a true 
and morbid dissections, should have afforded, knowledge of them is obtained, must be na 
and arranging diseases according to their injurious in practice, as they are unscien- 
c rude fancies ; ami thus, of giving “ a local tific. We. nil know how in chemistry th« 
liuhitution und a uame” to existences purely attempts fit arranging the. objects of that 
ideal. It. would be a task, neither of profit poieuce, and of forming a nomenclature of 
nor amusement, to enumerate to you the them, required successive renewals, from 
various theories which have been given to successive discoveries concerning the nfetura 
the world by their successive authors, from of those objects; and that therefore repeat* 
the days of Hippocrates to a period near to «l changes were made in their names, «}. 
our own .times. Many of them are loo ah- correspondence with the improved know- 
surd to merit a serious notice, and they all ledge respecting them. It must, therefore, 
have tlie radical defect of being, not only not happen, that evils, both theoretrical and 
supported by facts, but: opposed to them. practical, must arise from an adherence to 
But: let me ' not be unjust, to the ancients, names, and to artificial n-ruf ■yrheute of d&. 
If, as it piusi be admitted, they did hut little eases, under an invpo:f> <-( ,..iF-dg, of 

for our art, the wonder is, still, with the their nature. But let me not here be mis- 
Scwiity mews they used, that they did »o tmder&tood, 1 object not to liosolugicid 
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arrangements in the abstract. I object the age, we may set an example, instead of 
onlvto the premature formation of them ; having to follow one; anti thus con tribute 
;iiid to liu'ii il.nt. jir-i ' instead of fob onr share to that distinction which our 
lowing, t|i.-!i:n m i-! j • rue pathology of country has attained, by her pre-eminence 
diseases. Neither do 1 objec t to some of in the arts and sciences, by her literature, 
the arrangements made by Dr. Cullen, in his by the glory of her arms, and by the free 
system of nosology ; but I insist upon its institutions which she c herishes, 
injurious tendency as a whole, since, in But to return to our subject. In the ob- 
-vnuriy cartes, it implies what is not proved, serrations which 1 made upon the nature of 
and in many others, gives the seal and sunc- a true knowledge of disease, 1 stated to you 
tion to opinions which are false; tending that a mere acquaintance with its symp¬ 
toms by its authority to perpetuate errors tones does not constitute that knowledge ; 
which must have an injurious influence upon and 1 have now to add, that though not the 
our practice. Indeed, the system was found- whole, yet it forms a part, ami a very ne¬ 
ed on opinion* entertained by its author, ceaaary part, of that knowledge, and must 
regarding the proximate causes of discuses, be assiduously sought for by clinical obser* 
and which are. now pretty generally aban- vation and practice. For a disease is not a 
cloned; and hence, with the abandonment single phenomenon, which may be? rendered 
of the opinions respecting them, we must fully cognizable by description ; but it is 
now abandon the system of which those, made up of symptoms, the relation of some 
opinions were-the support. of which to each other, and to their com- 

1.1 iit I will not, for I need not, pursue this mon cause, is often remote. Thus, to dis- 
smbject further ; for the w hole fabric of tiuguish between the fever of acute rheu- 
modinil opinions, ancient and modern, with mutism, and that of typhus, would demand 
the systems of medicine, founded on thent^ from us hut little acquaintance with die- 
haa been shaken to its foundation by the la- ease : hut. the claim upon our experience 
hours of recent inquirers, and is rupidly does not end here ; for, in the. treatment of 
.falling into ruins. The French pathologists, the latter complaint, we have to distinguish 
following the path marked out to them by those symptoms which are contingent, from 
our enlightened country man John Hunter, those which are proper to it; the signs of 
have set us an example of diligent and sue- that debility which precedes and attends the 
cessful research into pathological, anatomy, excitement* from that which accompanies 
By the investigations prosecuted by them its decline; the delirium of excessive local 
into the structure ot the several tissue-sot vascular action, from that resulting from the 
the body, of their uses or functions, of their morbid diminution of it; and thus to decide 
particular morbid states, and ot tin- diag ujsm the important points, when to subtract 
tuistie signs by which these last are severally from the general strength, and when to add 
distinguished, we. have afforded us the pros- to it, with the due discrimination of that 
pert of possessing a large supply of mate- multitude of symptoms which collectively 
rials for the building up of tui efticieui and form the disease, and which require to bo 
put ora] pathology, lu the race, indeed, appreciated, individually, in re4.nl to the 


Which they are running, (hoy promise to inilmnce which each exerts in retarding or 
Outstrip the competitor* of all other nations, preventing im favourable termination. To 
mol, perhaps, not least tlmse of onr own ; {,,1‘eu.pt to acquire ibis necessary hut difli- 
lor to other cau-.' S t'avmmng their success, cult knowledge of disease by hooks, or foe- 
they have those opportunities for frequent turns .done, would he « fruitless tusk ■ for, 
morbid dissection, winch arc so necessary with whatever accuracy a disease may be 
for improvement in flu: knowledge of do- described, there is no lam-mme however 


ease, hut which are, in a great mmsiinv 
denied to us, through the effects of pnpulai 
prejudice, and the absurd enactments t ifo;u 
legislature; and, 1 regret having to add, 
through the seeming conn ten,im v atforded 
to both, by the highest of our chartered 
bodies confining rhe exercise of its corporal,, 
power ami influence to purpose* which an¬ 
as uncoil nee ted with (he interests of our 
nrf. ns they are foreign to the intentions of 
of its founders. 

Though all these obstacles, it is reason- J 
able to hope, will, ere long, give way to the 
impulse of « more enlightened umf lilu ral 
mode of thinking amongst us ; and when, 
in the improvement of our art, ns in so 
mm y of the other great improvements of 


< I select er studied it. may be, that cun convey 
r t' 1 ' adequate notion of those nice but dis¬ 
criminating marks which are discoverable 
• in tin* i cuntenanec nndmuuner of a patient, 

J .uni which serve as guides to the practised 
1 observer to conduct him through that ub- 
j stun tv which the complexity of its syniji- 
i toms, and the varictv of its /onus, so fre¬ 
quently involve disease. A hook, thore- 
, /ore, containing a description of the svmp- 
| toms oi a disease, must, ho employed no 
I otherwise, tium as his guide, which is to 
I direct him into the more ready observation 
and acquaintance with them. It is his map, 
or churl, and which, like that of a town, lie 
must use as such ; imitating, in this, the 
conduct of the traveller, who, desirous of 
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becoming informed of the local peculiarities ventured upon the trost without it. To you 
of the streets nod houses of a city, traverses who shall Require this knowledge, (and you 
himself the place, and only uses the plan he all may acquire it,) it will he to you as 
ha* of it to facilitate and direct liis exami- power; and not merely in relation to the 
nation of them. It is knowledge thus ac?' control it will give you over disease, hut as 
quired, which forms what we term ex- procuring for you that highest of earthly 
perienee; and which consists of a facility enjoyments, self approbation; os fulfilling 
in detecting the presence of a disease, by the expectations which your friends have 
an observation of il« evph.nit, combined formed of you ; and an the means of procur-, 
with an accurate ui «vr-ni!i.iivu of the pa- ing you an honourable independence, with 
thologicnl conditions upon which it depends, the numberless enjoyments which flow from 
and of the method by which it should be it; together with that distinction which 
treated. Experience, without these latter attaches to every one engaged in our pro- 
qualifications, would he merely the expert- fossiou, who exercises it, honourably and 
once of nurses; and would be,” at. once, both skilfully. Let me then urge you to the 
barren and unprofitable to -it* possessor. same diligence in your st udies, as if the 
Yon will collect from the observation a whole burden shall hereafter lay upon you 
which 1 have made, that there is a true of its farther improvement. It is only by 
and a fictitious kind of knowledge.; the aiming at such that any excellence can be 
one being limited to the sensible appear- attained. The field of medical research is 
ances or symptoms of a disease, the other open to you all, and it invites you all to its 
embracing this, together with the pat bo- cultivation; audit is to you, as part of the. 
logical conditions upon which it depends, rising generation, and as students of medi- 
1 hat this, the true knowledge, is hounded cine, ami ere long to he practitioners in it, 
on the knowledge of anatomy, physiology, that the invitation is especially given. Nor 
and pathological anatomy, united to the can the task, however laboriously pursued, 
diligent study of disease, and of the i f- prove to you un unprofitable one ; .since to 
feels of medicine, as acquired at the bed-!you it will yield its own high reward, in 
side ; for, as the principles of medicine are i storing your minds with still more know- 
hut deductions from facts, if is only bv the j lodge, and thus endowing you with still 
acquisition of facts tliar these can he esiab- j more of that power which is demanded for 
lished. Ami, lastly, that u nosological: the treatment of disease. To most ol' you 
arrangement of diseases must follow, and! tin* attainment of these objects will, mid 
not precede the acquirement of their true pa- J must he tin- proper limit of your endeavours 
thologv ; and must thus he reserved, like I and of your desires. To some of you, how- 
the placing of the key-stone of an arch, as j ever, higher objects will he kept, in view 
the finishing act of the builder; for, to ami aimed at; for though the temple of 
continue the figure, its earlier employment f ame he placed upon the highest of earth's 
would only encumber the workmen, without eminences, and her imperishable wreaths 
adding either grace or stability to the upon the highest, part of the temple, the re¬ 
structure, are those v ho will aspire to their possets- 

And uow. Gentlemen, let me address you sion. To such, if any such he Imre before 
more particularly as students who are just me, l would say, (Jo on in your career of 
entering upon the study of vour profession, honourable toil, alike regardless <d‘ the 
\ our object, is to acquire a know ledge of allurements that might, tempt you from youv 
disease. Lord Bacon has said, that '* know- path, or the obstructions that might impede 
ledge is power.” You are, therefore, in you in it. Your toil, and the object; of it, 
search of power—of power which is to will he equally worthy of you ; tor in your 
enable you to subdue disease, und thereby labour to explore the yet undiscovered ope- 
diminish human suffering. To these mo- j rations of natme, there is no assignable limit 
tives for diligence, no other considerations j to the services with which you may benefit 
need be added ; for it cannot he overlooked, | mankind. And as for the reward of your 
that, in the exercise of your profession you j labour, you will seek it, not merely in the 
will l>e uuder the strongest obligation to | reputation, and wealth which will accrue to 
discharge its duties faithfully, for yourjyouswtlievahieilpractitioMeisofyourilirt- 
responsihility will he indeed great. 1 u you tricts, but in that noblest, of all human re- 
life und health will he entrusted, ami you j wards, the consciousness of deserving one, 
will accept the trust uuder an implied com-j and in that highest of all human distinctions, 
pact with vour patient, that you shall receive j oi buying your names hum <1 with those who 
a reward tor your skill, and that, in return, have been justly regarded an the hem-factors 
the skill that you will exercise shall be of t he world, and the pride and ornament of 
efficient, and merit the reward. Let it not, their country, 
therefore, lay as an abiding weight upon your 
consciences, that, having the means, you 
neglected to acquire the necessary skill, and 
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Dr.Roow began by observing, that the 

Tmmfdj hotly, in common with nil living 
o%«* « Revieg of phenomena having 
u 0»talty different' clammier from those pre* 
h y mutter. Iff then, p ro . 

oeetlpj to specify those peculiar and eharoc- 
leiridie properties which organised stme- 
turcij have received in addition to the ordi- 
mny properties posseted by «!) material 
hex ies. Those peculiarities of arrangement 
mechanical coufciturr of fibres and lu- 
min;e, and that symmetrica) disposition of 
pints, adapted to particular objects and pur¬ 
poses, which condom- to constitute om- ideas 
<d an organized structure, wore m, roily 
pointed out; a» also Hie remarkable muddied 
turns of chemical properties v, hiclidistiuguish 
Hie products of oipiurizntitm front those v, 1 ' 
the tjuneial kingdom. Ti.c series of changes 
Vim ), living hroe-s exhibit- was next pu,- 
Kued in their origin from t) !( . scarcely per¬ 
ceptible atoms, which constitute t!, e ,,idi- 
mcnlsof both uni in ids and vegetal.!,- s ; mid 
j n tlnur progress in different stages .,f deve¬ 
lopment, consolidation, enlargement and 
mu •'.'SMve additions of organs, hit the* 
ulio!" of 1,io elaborate structure is fh, lt ||,- 
j-omplclwl. 7'he growth of , M oro.miy.ed 
hmug was ilescrined ns a process totally dif- 
yivtU from the m, reuse of a mineroi hotly, 
the hitter lining the result, of the simple l ; ,w 
ol aggregation operating among pin-tides 
which are thrown together i„ u n lii( ] Jo 


, three kingdoms of nature given by T.mtmin, 
namely, that minerak grott), vegetables gum 
and live-, animals graw^ live, and feel; definitions: 

■ that were founded on m implied analogy of. 
jfttiu kind, which does not in reality exist* 
Dr. Iloget next adverted to the power* of 
accommodation to external circumstances, 
to the action of foreign agents, and to the 
i capabilities of repairing injuries, which are 
inherent in a greater or less degree in every 
, species of organized and living being, 
iLimits, however, exist to these powers; 
and the duration of life itself cannot, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, 
he prolonged beyond a certain period, The 
phenomena attendant upon the decline of 
the vital energies, the dissipation of the 
| fluids and hardening of the solid fibres of 
| the body; and their resolution into their 
1 primitive chemical elements, on the cessa¬ 
tion of that power by winch they had been 
retained in union, were severally considered, 
Lastly, those faculties were adverted to by 
which the continuance of the race, and thti 
multiplication of its numbers, are secured. 

After having taken a review of the lead¬ 
ing phenomena of life, Dr. Iloget next in- 
[ quired into the proper mode by which their 
; study should be conducted. It is the ob- 
i jccr of the physical sciences, including 
. miturnl philosophy and chemistry, to reduce 
| the .nets which they embrace to the smnllest 
: possible number of general laws ; but nume¬ 
rous obstacles present themselves to the at- 
: ! dnment of this end in the science of phy. 
s ; 'logy, The nature of these obstacles was 
sfolrduml illustrated, and n striking contrast 
drawn between the simplicity, the constancy, 

I and the uniformity of those physical forces 
winch actuate unorganized matter, nnd the 
comp - Kity, variety, and extended chains of 
connexion that perviulc every part of organic 
mtfure. Instead of being resolvable into the 
operation of a single principle, in the same 
way as the movements of the celestial bodies 
are reducible to the simple law of gravita¬ 
tion. life was shown to imply tin* agency of 
•r id' _i..i • ,*• , 


of,h,v a ,, u 2! l !jTf H,r i . ,llfl r nt *»•&<?, 

power, Tinier Micro circu.m umves thev I ^1*^ !!tJOU ,. of '“ 8< * m - w remote 
ussiiuie certiiin regulargemm In, forms audi’i'hit T‘ ^ r‘T-’* of mattei 

empeve crystals 0 f x ar i (SliS s ; 1 .,,,I { hm was exemphtied in tlie mecbanicul pro 

jl.mcmmme. 7he mo de in which nv , tll |! I w mn IT f Wl °“ ^ ° f dmri, %. *hic: 
bee bodies acquire their mumieoh,,,;.,, .cl' 111 *. v «y peculiar manner it 
W f! ,,W<i ! lcts ' m “’“sequence of the sin 

> 61 ,complex arrangement of the element 
j constituting the texture of every part of « 
.tminnl body. ] n addition to these propei 
tu-s. a new power is supplied, which is quit 


liiH bodies acquire their augmentation of 
f ’ by the accretion of new ]„vers of mu- 
*?■' <iS l'h»iued and ilbWnu*d by 

Sirbu whirl. 

L avis a s '' (11 " l!:i .V icn.iH are built up. 

. liu ' n mat the growth of m 

nninmi nr vegetable i« „ .■ 

|;, r b ' I ' )s 11 1 rot cs,- ,>i a nature 
.■italu different from. i - , 

logy with, ermalimucieu. This h,| i, r . 

■) iimuse tnc cdebiatetl ddiniuca* of the 


peculiar to animal lift*., namely, muscular 
con true tibiisty, and which appears to have 
ieoi estiiblisned in tire system as the great 
,i,,JITe ci ««*hanic power required for the 
uovetnents of the machine. The peculia- 
nU.es of those chemical agencies which ere 
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in operation (lavin'; life, and which differ 
from what ivc elsewhere observe, eiliter m 
lit,' works of nature, or in the production* 
ot hu fit tin art, were next pointed out. I lie 
several powers which are specially connect¬ 
ed with the organization of the nervous 
system were indicated, and their general 
effects considered. 

Dr, Beget complained that what, may he 
termed the philosophy of physiology, namely, 
the inquiry into the nature of those physi¬ 
cal powers which are in operation in the 
living body, has not hitherto been investi¬ 
gated with the attention it deserves ; ami 
that the cultivators of the science have, in 
their excessive eagerness to arrive, at com* 
prehensive results, been, in general, guilty 
of premature and unwarrantable generali¬ 
sations. 

Baffled in his attempts to obtain tin in¬ 
sight into the real physical laws which 
govern the phenomena of Hie, the physiolo¬ 
gist will naturally turn to the contemplation 
of another aspect, under which the same 
phenomena may be viewed. In >n udi-i.Di 
of the relation of cause and effect by wtuch 
they, in common with all the events we 
witness, are connected, they also stand, with 
regard to one another, in the relation of 
means to an end ; they are all strongly im¬ 
pressed with the character of intention. 
Thus one of the principal objects of physi¬ 
ology is the study of the Juuctiotu of life ; 
that in, the purposes to which the several 
structures of the body, and their different 
actions, are subservient in the animal eco¬ 
nomy. The study of anatomy, indeed, de¬ 
rives its chief interest from its connexion 
with physiology. Jo vain may wo engage j 
in the examination of the form and stmctuiv 
of all the parts which compose the animal 
machine, unless they are viewed with refer¬ 
ence to their uses. Ale re dissection can 
afford uc. no instruction, unless aided by the 
light of physiology. A lively ml crest is thus 
infused in « subject which would otherwise; 
he barren, but which thus presents the most 
fascinating spectacle of oxipiifufe order in} 
the design, and of transcendent skill iu the 
execution of this vast and elaborate system. 

A general sketch was then given of tliej 
object oi the several function* composing 
the animal mmonty, as tlicv exist in their 
more perfect forms, so us to present., as it 
were, u map of the country about to hr ex¬ 
plored ia this course of lectures. With a 
view of obtaining the moot cons'*delr tuid-gbi 
into the plans of Nature, the In st inode ap¬ 
pears to bv, that of inquiring rrt what man¬ 
ner we could have proceeded, lent we beer, 
gifted with the power of combining the ma¬ 
terials of the unimal body, and of com-lnict-J 


ing such organs as might appear to us neces¬ 
sary for the purposes of life. Dimming tbia 
idea. Dr. Beget first inquired into the quali¬ 
ties and instruments requisite in the animal 
system, for the attainment, of the function* 
of perception and of voluntary motion. The 
offices of the brain and nerves, the structure 
and modified sensibility of its different 
parts, adapting them to receive impression# 
from external bodies, and to convey each 
respective impression without coiiAisioii fa 
tin* brain, or central organ of sensation, 
were reviewed in succession. The several 
functions of tin* external senses, the media* 
nism of their respective organs, adapted 
with philosophy! precision to the physical 
properties of the agents by which they are 
designed tube affected, were next explained. 
Attention was then directed to the faculty 
of voluntary motion, without the possession 
of which, the powers of perceiving external 
objects, and the capacities of enjoyment 
mid of suffering, would have been of little 
avail, or would have even been pernicious, 
rather than useful endowments. Tor the 
, performance of this function,- a new set of 
j nerves is required, distinct from those which 
are subservient to sensation *. the con¬ 
tractile property of the muscular fibre sup¬ 
plies the moving power, and the firm and 
rigid structures composing the skeleton, 
constitutes the solid framework of (he 
fabric, by which the muscular force can be 
, advantageously direct'd mid applied, iu 
effecting the nmveu) vs of the machine. 
Various mechanical ■ vo-Tieuts were ad¬ 
verted to for the purposes of facilitating 
motion, for econonu -it;p power, and for spe¬ 
cific accommodation : medmrueul circum¬ 
stances of conformation : all these objects 
| are classed together under the title ofigpik- 

j« UAXH \J. i cm.: i loss. 

| A simibr review wn* taken of tie* nature 
| and objects of all those functions which are 
ultimately subservient to nutrition, and 
1 winch Dr. Beget denominates the chemical 
I unctions, from t!ie eliinmcd nature of the 
changes which mv effected by them, in this 
alimentary substances rm lived into tbo 
• body. 'J "he several stages which constitute 
the j-rnrr.'sse;. of its auriiuihitinu to tin* sub* 
<!;mc<; of the body were specified, such u» 
digestion, ohyliticution, lacteal absorption, 
xunoiiificHtion, circulation, respiration, and 
secretion. The smicutre of the several 
organs by which they me accomplished was 
pointed out, ami illustrated by dniwim s on « 
large scale, I easily, the extensive, pro¬ 
visions witch .N ature has made for the con¬ 
tinuum e of each sn-cies of animals were 
noticed, and the varieties of modes v tire 
; numerated, by which this important object 
m arrt.mplii'hed, hi the different eltiwe# of 
the unmud kingdom. 
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ITie order in which these various subjects 
are to be treated of, in Dr. Kocf.t’s course 
of lectures, will, «« he announced, be some¬ 
what different from that in which they have 
been now enumerated. He purposes be¬ 
ginning with the consideration of the me¬ 
chanical functions, as being the simplest m 
their nature ; and p'<- eidm; in the next j 

J dace to the eh emu ul ii.r.e' mu-, which re- 
ale to nutrition. An acquaintance with 
these functions will be the best preparation 
for the study of the class of sensitive func¬ 
tions, which, though highly interesting and 
important, are more obscure and complex 
than either of the preceding. 1 he history 
of the functions of reproduction and of evo¬ 
lution will then succeed ; and the course 
will be terminated by a general review of 
the combinations of structures and of func¬ 
tions, which characterise the different classes 
and orders of the animal kingdom. 


Physiology is obviously a most important 
and essential brunch of medical study. An 
accurate knowledge of diseased functions 
necessarily implies a previous acquaintance 
with the same functions in their healthy 
state. Anatomy and physiology are the 
foundations of the healing art; and it were 
much to be w ished that the lal ter of these 
subjects in particular should be regularly 
studied us an object of diligent attention in 
medical education, and us a distinct depart¬ 
ment of science. Dr, Koui t dwelt upon 
the advantages resulting to the healing art, 
from the extension of our views to the phy¬ 
siology of the whole tininia! kingdom. 1 he 
knowledge which would he acquired by the 
facetious mid structure of the human body 
would be very imperfect, unless recourse were 
hiul%> u comparative investigation of those 
of the lower animals. All the important dis¬ 
coveries of modem times, with regard to the j 
human economy, such us that of the. circu¬ 
lation of the blood, have 'been derived from 
observations made on animals, ('ompnva 
tiu- physiology, therefore, claims our atten¬ 
tion, not merely as an ornamental branch of 
speculative knowledge, but as n subject ot 
real practical interest, in which .we are all 
deeply concerned. It opens to the philoso¬ 
phical inquirer the snblimest views of the 
immeasurable extent, and stupendous mag¬ 
nitude of the plana of creation, and reveals 
degrees of intelligence, of power, and of 
beneficence, which far exceed the limited 
sphere of our conceptions, 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


Ti'anf of the Semicircular Canals. 

In a work* published last year at Copen¬ 
hagen, there is a .remarkable case narrated 
of total want of the semicircular canals. A 
deaf and dumb boy, eleven years old, who 
had for a long time past laboured, under 
scrofulous ophthalmia, was Missed with an 
affection of the lungs, from the effects of 
which he soon expired. On opening the 
bodv, the lungs were found in a state of 
suppuration ; the brain was healthy , as was 
also the portio mollis (nervus acoustic us). 
The temporal bones were carefully removed, 
and submitted to an accurate examination. 
One was quite sound, ami in the other, the 
hones of the ear were found in their natural 
state, excepting the stapes, which was cut 
through on dividing the bones ; the tym¬ 
panum. vestibule and cochlea, were quite 
sound; but no trace of the semicircular 
canals were to be discovered : the space 
usually occupied bv them was titled with a 
cellular or parenchymatous substance, the 
cells of which were smaller than those of 
the mastoid process, rind had no connexion 
wiih each other. The entrances to tfie 
canals were to be seen, but they all ended 
in blind sacs. From the statement of the 
mot be). it appeared tnat the deceased 
child could hear very well till the second 
year, but at this period it was attacked with 
a violent fever, and became quite deaf. 
: From the healthy state of the surrounding 
bones, this want of the canals could not 
he viewed e.s the, consequence of suppu¬ 
ration, or of caries. Hut although the ab¬ 
sence of the canals must be regarded us 
hereditary, still ibe account of the mother 
that t he child could hear at one period of its 
existence, admits of being explained. Ex¬ 
perience. shows, that an important defect in 
the hearing, even if it does not. produce 
complete deafness, is still capable of caus¬ 
ing deafness and dumbness. Children may 
thus be prevented from comprehending 
articulated sounds, tint! giving utterance to 
them, but still hear very well every sound 
and noise; and thus it is very difficult to 
determine up to the second year, whether 


* D« caufcis Cophoseos surdo-mutorum 
imlugutu diffidlibus. Commentutio brevis, 
quam pro stipendio Collegii Medicai exura- 
jtam defendere stink-bit. F. C. Murer. Huf* 
uue, lbd.'q cum tahulo lithograph. ]>p. 20, 
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the hearing in childre n be perfect. Although 
several instances are on record of tin* >■*»•■- 
circular canals being wanting, still, according 
to the author, it is the only case where the 
absence of these canals has been found 
■without disorganization of any other part of 
the ear. 


nty stouter. 

Experiments on Pulmonary Exhalation. 
By M. BttEscME'r and Mr. Milne Eo- 

WjUIOS.* 

Tins exivcriments of Nysten and Majendie, 
are well known to have proved that certain 
liquid and gaseous substances introduced 
into the blood, are speedily expelled by ex¬ 
halation through the lungs, it, is for the 
purpose of explaining this fact, that the pre- 
sei ‘ *’Xpenuonils have been made. 

11.iiiking i hai exhalation differed in no 
manner from absorption, but by acting in a 
reversed way, we imagined that the exhala¬ 
tion ought to he accelerated by every force 
which attracted the fluids from within out 
wards, as well as that, absorption would he 
facilitated by that which pushes the fluids 
from without inwards. YVe supposed that 
inspiration was the principal agent, and 
that it ought lu bring the fluids nf the body 
mechanically to the surface of the mucous 
membrane of On* lungs, while it caused 
the air to enter into these organs. To put 
tins opinion to the test, we adapted a tube 
to the wind-pipe of a living dog, winch 
communicated with a bellows, and after¬ 
wards opened p <rtty extensively (In* (borax 
of the animal. The natural breathing was 
immediately suspended , but by artificial in¬ 
flation, we produced a constant pressure on 
the pulmonary cells, without the alternate 
movements of inspiration and expiration. 
Six grains of alcoholized camphor were now 
introduced into the peritoneum of this ani¬ 
mal, while the snme quantity was introduced 
into the peritoneum of another, the respira¬ 
tion of which was natural. In the latter 
animal, the pulmonary perspiration, mixed 
with the substance introduced,' appeared 
from three to six minutes after its applica¬ 
tion, while in the former animal it did not 
appear at all. Part of the muscles of the 
abdomen being laid bare, and u cupping- 
glass applied, the camphorated alcoholic 
smell was soon sensible from the uncovered 
surface. Thus, from the time that the pul¬ 
monary surface had ceased to be acted upon 
by the force of the inspiration, the exhala¬ 
tion from the lungs ceased to emit tin* sub¬ 
stances contained in the blood. On the 
contrary, the cutaneous exhalation emitted 
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along with it those substances, as soon as 
the part was submitted to the sucking power 
of the cupping-glass. 

A certain quantity of the essential oil of 
turpentine was injected into the crural 
veins of two dogs , one of which was allowed 
to breath naturally, whilst the lungs of the 
other were in » state of compression. In 
the first animal, the pulmonary exhalation 
speedily smelled of the essential oil, and on 
opening the body, the lungs and pleura 
seemed more impregnated than the other 
tissues. In the second animal, this oil did 
not appear to be in greater quantity in tho 
lungs than in the other tissues, such as the 
pleura and peritoneum. It appeared as if 
all the tissues had been equally impregnated. 
Thus, in the first case, the sucking action of 
inspiration appeared to have drawn into the 
pulmonary perspiration all the turpentine, 
and to have attracted it from the other tis¬ 
sues. On the contrary, in the second, the 
pulmonary surface, deprived of all sucking 
pow er, had not. been penetrated by the tur¬ 
pentine more than any of tho other tissues, 
and just in the same proportion. 

A solution of phosphorus in oil of tur¬ 
pentine, was injected into the crural vein 
of u dog, iu which artificial respiration was 
kept up. The result was, (bat t| )( . 
plionis speedily became evident in the pul¬ 
monary exhalation, but was not perceived 
in a cupping-glass applied 1.o I lie external 
surface of the stomach. This coninuLietiori 
a; explained, by supposing with Magendie, 
tloil tin* fill oil could not pass the cupillurn h 
of the pulmonary artery, and consequently 
could not reach the breast and arterial sys¬ 
tem , and that, stopped in the capillary ves¬ 
sels of the lungs, the contractions of the 
right umtricnle caused it at last Lu drop 
through the cells of the lungs, limuly, we 
remarked, all the parts of the skui did 
not. answer with the snme facility to « nip¬ 
ping glass. The skin of the thigh, for ex¬ 
ample, less easily than the skin over tin; 
stomach. The conclusions which have hemi 
made from these experiments are, that the 
suction which accompanies every movement, 
of breathing, is the eau.se w hich expels tin* 
liquid and gaseous substances accidentally 
jinxed with the blond, linrn- particularly by 
the piiliuoiiai y exhalation, than by tin* other 
cxhalimt surfaces of the body. 


lltmarhon the Human Voice. By I) r , Lis,- 
Kovies of Leipsic,* 

Professor lludolphi in J»is elements .of 
physiology, (Grundriss, der Physiologic, 
Berlin, 182 i—g.J—go,) bus maintained 


* Meckel s Arcliiv fur die Physiologic, 

April, 1826. 
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wmt paint# about'Uv» human mite, which 
<m ieEterate cmmdarntim, cannot be 
deemed quite comet. In the mtow! volume 
of the work alluded to,* it k stated; “ Ji»- 
koviun, whose trestiiet throws mmh light 
cm this subject, is evidently incorrect, in 
the plate he \m given, in which lie attempts 
to prove that the vocal ligament# are elon¬ 
gated during the dilatation of the titan 
gtottidwu The fallowing will be quite suhi- 
' dent to show that in common inspiration and 


increase and diminution of the rime glut li$i» 
ore produced by :;»•/.» i»i; g «f n»u» \Ei 
power. By the aiiU'fei.mpc, of liiu-v.-'ur 
power, 1 understand the reciprocal relation 
between two muselos or divisions of imw>* 
cles, which, in itonfc«jue*ice of their opfj-oeite 
situation, exert themselves against each 
other. 

When two muscles antagonise, there is 
always a point of rest between the spheres 
of their action. This point of rest is the 


expiration, the rima glottidis remains »o j point where the opposite powers ore equal 
wide open, that no sound can be uttered,|to euch other; therefore, when these pow- 
tmd therefore in deop sounds it cawuot.be- j ers are equal exactly in the middle, between 
come wider. The plate is for this reason I their external directions j when these pow- 
incorrect, ns it represents the rims glottidis! ers are not equivalent at a distance from the 
more widely opened than cun possibly ho j middle, in proportion as the opposite side 
the ease iu the human voice j moreover, i i« the stronger ; except at this point there 


ho lias given the ligaments obliquely extern 
ded from each other, which ought not to 
have been the new, The deepest laws 
Bounds cannot bo conceived but in a slight 
widening of the rimu glottidis, as in breath¬ 
ing, from tin? twelfth to the tenth of an inch. 
In high sounds, the rima glottidis always 
become* narrower, hut. thu vocal iig-.iinentH 
arc elongated from ihe arytenoid cur¬ 
tilages being drawn backwards. ..Musicians 
for a long time ilintingukh llu* full, or chest 
voice, from the other, or falsetto; lhillcr 


is no rest or repose, and so much less ap¬ 
proaching to rest is any part, the further it 
is finju this joint. 

Ex. «r. the fore arm and the leg, describe 
each of them from the greatest extension to 
the groi.tm flexion , an angle of about MO 
degrees. Their point of rest is about 70, 
Ihe further, above or below this point, the 
greater the exertion, the less the power of 
persevering in the same position. 

Mi also, with the larynx, and particularly 
nil!) the. miit; glotihlis. In perfect rest, the. 
larynx is in the medium between its lowest 


and Kempckni also mention the latter ........ , 

imperfect, voice. Liskovius first observed i and highest condition, and the rima glottidis 
it accurately, and lie has per Imps the merit ' in the medium, between its greatest dihd.u- 
of having accurately described the state oi’j ( iou and emit Motion. In this state have l 
the rima glottidis in the falsetto Bounds.j found the rima glottidis in thu freshest 

larynxes. And its to the condition of thu 


He observed, for instance, 1 Hal in these, tl; 
posterior portion of the rima glottidis is 
closed, ami that indy u small purl anteriorly 
in opened; this appears very probable, lu 
other respects, Hiskovius is wrong; he be¬ 
lieve* that the liilse to voice is quite a pro¬ 
per sound, and that the higher notes all 
belong to it ; but this impute false. Calaiani 
ami />dter, for instance, go much higher than 
any falsetto voice, however obscure, but 
their higher sounds arc given in a full 
sounding pectoral voice. The singer who 
possesses not this power, posses into the j 
higher tones by un abrupt movement or leap, 
as Zeller expresses himself, whom 1 Imvc 
questioned ou this subject, on which no ore 
is more competent to judge. Winn hnss 
singer* wish to sound sharp notes, they nli- 
ways sing with the falsetto voice ; we must, 
therefore, consider this at pros* nt just as it 
"u» thought by the aneient musicians, a de¬ 
fective kind of voice.” 

In opposiiion to this. I have to observe, 
the rixutg and fulling of the lm v ax. and the 


* Page A??-.7a. 

t Liskovius diwsertatio glistens thcorium 
Vink, Lips: Hill, 


larynx, anyone may convince himself of the, 
corveelm of wlict I have said. The more 
the larynx sinks, the wider becomes the 
rima ginttidis, and the more the former 
?ices', the narrower becomes the latter. 
Both proceed in conjunction, and cep.' ■!tv. 

In tranquil inspiration, ihe larynx i - radii- 
ally sinks somewhat, ami tlm nm’;i glottidis 
dilute* somewhat, though not to ihe < x- 
Iremest. degree, for if, in this state, any 
i <lfi y "tier c. tone, it is only about a third or 
! a fourth below the middle of the compass 
|'d his voice; and because, accordingly, 

I these tones me must easily uttered, they are 
• commonly used in speaking, although speech 
' also avails itself of the higher and lower 
‘ tom s. ^ lb.', for example, who has a com- 
pits* of voice, fn m i to /, will, in the mtm- 
tHT 1 have described, utter about d or c, mid 
will commonly speak iu those tones; but, 
if liia compass of voice is from b to b, he will 
niter iu the ulmw mentioned manner, amt 
commonly speak, about g or f, and so neoerd- 
uig to t;i:.- compass ol his voire. These 
huddle toi.es, in speech, me wluit, in the 
am lent (duck ntetri-ds nsd gnnnmuricns, k 
called b viinkic-pof t*;s <pta*7}S, the level of the 
\oiee. l.'io'.twii Thvacis linimmstticn, in 
Imnim. Bek ken Anted. Cl nee. vul, 11. p. 
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629 j R#phyriu« Scholia, oti Dionysius | tantnmmodo glottUUk parte effiwtMitur, poin 
TkTax, in Vilkison’s Anted. Gwr. torn. II. J tpriori penltu* conclusa* Ita glottide quam 
p.105; Melamp««, Scholia on Dionysius j inaxime compress* sonus pecioralimn oin- 
Thrax, ihid. p. 180; Moschopuli Opuatmla [ nium supremus existeliat.” 

Grammatics, e, cod. nuper, in Bohemia Tenth Expmnmt.— ,t Sin nutem antica ist* 
reperto nunc primum, ed. lr. n. titan, p, 40. glottidu pars magta inmiimwhatur lig-atinpn* 
If the riina glottMls, in tranquil Inspira- tiu non solum contrahendis* «ed eti«m ex. 
tion, Were in its greatest dilataviori, the deep- tendeudis, in viin-i'. in rurn<! -m We !•«.* pf-r- 
cst sinking of the larynx, and the most vio- quam angofmi. «■ i-mciinciihim, unde .■'mi 
lent extension of its muscles would be then qrtidmtt prodiere tenniorea &tq«« teneriofes, 
observable. Every one would, therefore, nimirum vox liaec ersit colhris. Quo magis 
speak generally in his lowest tones, be- veto glottis ita iunmnuehafur, eo amitior 
cause they would most readily present sonus, usque dwnotnnis tandem glottis cwt 
themselves. conclusa. (Dis. Hist. Theor. voc. p, jfi) 

In deep inspiration, the finking of the And page ;»<), TL—■“ Quantum ex isti* 
larynx, and tlie dilatation of the ran* glotti- experiment!* videre licet, orntie tocw ntri- 
dis is greater, but yet not at the greatest. usque diserimen eonmtit iu eo, quod pecto* 
In quiet expiration, tin? rimii gluttidis ex- rulis vox laxis efbeitur lignmentis, col)arid 
lends to its medium dilatation, amt the whole autem intent!*, ita, ut pectomlinm nonorum 
larynx from its medium condition gradually uiodultttio fiat ligament!* tiuitummodo vc| 
back, ns every one can see or feel in him- cnutrahCndis vel diuvovendis, colluvium tiu* 
self. The condition of the laryiix is, there- tern, non solum ita tmetandis, red etimn 
fore, by no means one and the same in in* simul magi* mintisve intemlendis. Ivt qui-* 
spi ration and expiration. dem iaJiini sonomrn pectoralium n lota glut* 

How then does it happen, that common tide effermitur. Quo magis autem sonorniu 
breathing produces no tone, nor that, the setdam ndscemlem, eo propius postinte lign- 
dilntation of the run a glottidia is so great, meiitonrm partes conveniunt, usque dum 
that on that account no tone can arise, but ten dem prorsus conjungiiutur, ita, at anno* 
from tin 1 inferior strength of the impulsion rum pectornlium superiores alt nnteriorn 
of the air. The best comparison with the solumwodo glottidis parte profermmir, pos- 
human voice, is the whistling of the lips, bet- tenure omniiio conclusa. 11 auc enim falcate 
ter even than the sounding of the pipes of an ilia, quam supra jam hnulavi, iigmuenloruin 
organ. As the narrowest opening of the glottidis Jigura iu so lmhet ntilitah m, ut 
lips does not produce a sound by a gentle glottidis amplit.udinem magis imruinnere, 
Jmjmlsion of air, hut only l>y a more viulenl fOrpie. Bonos effirere pm,sis acutioicc, quam 
one, so does the rinm glottidis. 'The whole si ligamenta essent rectissiiua. Itaquc liga- 
larynx may he extremely contracted, and vet. mentis qmun maxiutc euntvuetis Kiimmus 
the breathing inaudible. ellicilin - soimrmn peetoialium omnium. Ned 

This circumstance Professor lUuloljdii non cxtremuR hie cut glottidis immiruiendim 
has altogether overlooked : therein Jii-s his terminus, immo ulterius earn extemutre licet, 
error. Thence he was not able to explain ligmuentis rum Holum coiitndiendis,sedetiam 
silent breathing, any otherwise than by the magi# mrejsqne exteudeudis ; eo enim »u- 
im proper assumption of a rima glottidis, tica ilia istiua pars longior quidem lit, et 
dilated beyond the compass of tlie vocal veto etiam inigustioi, undo soni ijuidnm 
power. oiiuntur ucutiores atijue tenor lores, qui fis- 

A s to the origin of the falsetto, Professor tula res nu non pan fur sive colinren. Qui 
Rudolphi has misunderstood me, and attri- < quidem sunt eo aeutiores, quo magi a ligu- 
huted an opinion to me, which, honourable jmenta eontrohuntur simul tUqua iniemlnntur. 
ns 1 esteem the praise lie gives me, cannot; Sunt vero eoni <]nidam infenuedii, qui et 
wpjrropriatc to mvself. Whether 1 am to 1 pecforali voce et enllari possnnt jiroferri, 
blame for tlu* misconception, 1 cannot de- quia nimirum eo glof tidiH muplitmlo, qua ilii 
tide. My words are :— existuut, utroque nmdo fieri potest/' 

A’inffi Eiperimnrt .— ,f Duplicem efteci so¬ 
rt or um siieciem, in quihuM pectoralis vox The falsetto voice is produced, not by the 
nt(|ue collaris erat facile distingue aria. Si anterior part of th« rinm glottidis alone, but. 
uempe glottis imminutdmtu; tan- by the eiruultimeous lipproximation ami teti- 

fummodocontrahemlis,non ■■ : ••••,vox sion of tlie vocal ligaments j on the other 

erat pectoralis. Quo magis ilia enmt con- hand, what is called the true, or portend 
trnctu, eo ncutior rotius. Inti mi quidem »ouo- voice, unses from an approximation of the 
rum fiehmit glotti de per outturn ipsius Ion- vocal ligaments, without any tension of them, 
gitudinem aperta. In asceudeuda ven> sown- ifthevoefl iigurncnts are approximated in 
ram seals postieae ligameutonmi partes ma- whatever degree, so long ns the anterior 
gis quam anticae sibi appropinquimtut, quid, waving part of the rima remains open, a 
quod tandem prorsus confiuxere, ita, ut m- true or pectoral tone is still produced, till 
periom Boaorum pectornlimu al> tuiteriori tlm vocal ligaments ut tin? same time, 
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by the bending bac h of the arytenoid car¬ 
tilages, are drawn tense. Then the falsetto 
voice first originates. This I have con¬ 
tinually found in numerous experiments on 
different larynxes, and in presence of several 
musical teachers. 

That 1 have called the falsetto voice a 
distinct species of voice, in respect of its 
mechanism, its tone, and its compass, 1 must 
justify before musicians and physiologists. 
“ That the higher tones always belong to 
it,” is certainly false, but, it is also false that 
1 have made such an assertion. IVly exprea- 
si'ni i» (p, ,t r >), “ Sum vero sui cinque lines 
imei utraiinpu! voeem a uatura tenninati 
*pms excedcre non licet, nisi longa et assi- 
dua exercitatioiu*. Quid, (/nod collaris vox 
vmvullis hmnhuims far omnh dent. 

However small the height 0 f the full 
tom s it a hii.ii' singer, for instance, cun only 
f f‘full voice, w..v„ 
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followed closely the clinic of Corvisart; it 
was there where he first, commenced his 
anatomico-pathological researches, and ac¬ 
quired that knowledge of disease which be 
afterwards so successfully cultivated. 

In the. year 1802, two great prizes in 
medicine and surgery were awarded to him 
by the Institute, and in 1803, be graduated. 
His Thesis was intitled on the Doctrine 
j of Hippocrates, as applied to practical modi* 
ine. There, as in every other occasion, 
lie held up the father of medicine in that 
light which has caused him to be so much 
and so justly venerated by every lover of 
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>fl'i< I.iIm-M, r<»- without it such 1 H Ut,ft4 d with that zeal which if j* ; ,j 
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the idea of «^ iate uuscultation, and that he 
applied it to the diagnosis of disease. In 
t ai9, the first edition of his work appeared, 
entitled " Sur F Auscultation Mediate;” hut 
from the great exertions which the author, 
required to make, his health became so 
seriously affected that he was obliged to go 
to the country for the purpose of recruiting 
his strength. He remained there for two 
years. At this time the stethoscope- became 
the subject of considerable discussion, and 
even of ridicule. 

In 1821» on returning to Paris, he was 
nominated by Halid as physician to the 
Duchess of Berry, mother to the heir pre¬ 
sumptive to the crown of France, and im¬ 
mediately afterwards succeeded bis patron 
iu the same situation that Corvisart had 
filled. During the period that lie gave lec¬ 
tures at the College of France, lie endea¬ 
voured to detail to a numerous audience, 
composed both of practitioners and students, 
the peculiar characters of the morbid states 
of the tissues. It was at this time that tho 
students became insubordinate from the 
interference of the priesthood with the 
school, which ultimately led to the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Faculte de Medicine. The lec¬ 
tures were of course suspended. 

Although nominated as one of the com¬ 
mission for re-modelling the school, he was 
not appointed a professor. This was on 
account of a wish of the ministry to place 
him amongst the Koval Council of public 
instruction, a situation of higher distinc¬ 
tion. During the time that he was a mem¬ 
ber of Commission, however, he used all 
his influence to have several of the liberal 
professors re-elected, and to ameliorate the 
condition of those who had been for ever 
struck off the list. Laennnee was an inve¬ 
terate enemy of the author of tho new 
French Doctrine (BroussatV) The polemi¬ 
cal papers which were written by these two 
distinguished men, were read with great 
avidity by the partisans and enemies of the ] 
gmtiv-enterite doctrine. j 
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The large doses of medicine employed by 
Rasori, and the followers of the modern 
Italian school, induced Laeunec to make 
trial of those remedies, which, even m 
smaller quantities, have been looked upon 
as highly dangerous, The result which be 
obtained from this treatment was very re¬ 
markable, and such as to leave the question 
of the contra-stimulant practice still unde¬ 
cided. 

After the first edition of the Truitt de 
I* Auscultation Mediate was nearly sold, Uen- 
nec commenced a second edition, which is, 
in fact, so much improved, that it move de¬ 
serves the name of a new work, than a new 
edition. This work, as many of our readers 
may know, was fortunately finished a short 
time previous to the commencement of 
Laermec’e illness. 

Laeunec had long suffered from a slight 
pain in his right side, and diarrhoea. About 
the latter end of April, he was attacked 
with dyspnoea, accompanied with some 
slight fever, and left Paris for Kerlouamec 
in Fimsterre. lie arrived there quite ex¬ 
hausted. His diarrhoea increased, and put 
a termination to his existence on the 1.1th of 
August, 182b, at the age of 45. 

Moat of our countrymen, who have visited 
Paris for the purposes of medical instruc¬ 
tion, can bear witness to the affability of 
Laennec. He was very attentive to all 
foreigners, a custom fur from being general, 
among the French. Laconic’» religious 
and political opinions, were of the most 
orthodox kind; he was u stanch royalist, 
and a firm supporter of all the superstition 
and bigotry of the catholic church. In 
bis political creed, be had at least the 
merit of consistency; for during (be time 
of the republic, and the rtsigu of the. em¬ 
peror, he remained a true royalist. What 
appears most surprising, however, is, that 
an individual with such powers of mind 
as ftueimer possessed, could, at the same 
t ime, have been a fanatic ! 
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Or« readers have all heard of a certain 
Vicar, wlu> changed hist religitm with the 
Kune ease that ho doffed his surplice, wisely 
preferring his own interests to the dogmas of 
any particular church, and determining, 
whether Lutheran or Papist, to live and; 
die the Vicar of Bray. There is no recent 
example of this magnanimity more obvious : 
or diverting than the conduct of Dr. James 
Johnson, the Mudico-diirurgical He viewer, 
who now preaches doctrines which he,for¬ 
merly denounced as damnable heresies, and 
in a place especially set apart to the. pur¬ 
pose, Will it In; credited, that the roan 
who, barely three years ago. called hospital 
reports “ unsavoury suits," and thanked 
(>od that his olfactories were, unapt at 
“ smelling them out,” now exults in the 
gloi'v of his nostrils, and opens a periscope 
to receive all the vile odours and tilth which 
the Hole and Corner Scavengers can, stir up 
.utul collect f Not content with this, he 
swears there is nothing of such exquisite 
fragrance ;— 

Whatever scepticism may attach to 
Statements made in private pnu tin; by indi¬ 
viduals, says the Doctor, “ the records of 
hospitals nre perfectly free from suspicion of 
iniidclity. Any attempt at adulterating, or 
even colouring cases of this kind, would 
argue little else than insanity in the supc- 
rior medical officer ; while from Unose who 
are employed to copy or abstract the his¬ 
tories, ail temptation of misrepresentation 
Is not only taken away, but a positive dau- 
gcr would be incurred by such an attempt; 
the reporter being known, and of course 
responsible for errors and inaccuracies, 
much more for perversion of facts.” 

.Again ;— 

' ll has been most untruly asserted*thet 
v. ;nv inconsistent in our conduct, having, 
it ; alleged, at one time, eondeiotied the 
publication of hospital reports. Wo deny 
it. We condemned, tout do still condemn, 


garbled and erroneous reports, ft# injurious 
and unjust, j but we have ever recommend¬ 
ed, in the most strenuous terms, the pub¬ 
lication of authenticated, correct, and i .uu 
reports of rases occurring in public hospi¬ 
tals.”— Juhum, Oct, lb2d. 

Lastly, what he considers fair reports 
may be gathered from the following para¬ 
graph, which appeared in the lleview for 
11124 - 

“ No man can command success in sur¬ 
gical operations; and if a surgeon fail from 
mnt of dexterity, luet sutlers mortification! 
enough, Heaven knows, in the. operation 
room, without being put to the cruel and 
demoniacal torture of seeing the failure blazoned 
forth to the public.' 1 

So much for I)r. James Johnson’s consis¬ 
tency! Fair reports, then, are those which 
do not put the surgeon to the “ cruel and 
demoniacal torture of having his want of 
dexterity blazoned forth to the public!” 
Ibi/hir and “ erroneous reports” are those 
w hich tell the humiliating language of truth ! 
“ He have ever advocated the one and de- 
cryed the other,” says Johnson, *• and if 
this be inconsistency , we hope never to act 
otherwise!” It. is not honest at any rate. 
The sophistry which runs through the tirst 
paragraph is so obvious, that wc need say 
nothing about it, although we protest that 
wo do not understand why the “ records of 
hospitals, made by the surgeons, or some 
willing slaves about them, arc. perfectly free 
from that " suspicion of infidelity,” which, 
according to this writer, attaches to the 
statements of private practitioners. Nor do 
" e perceive that “ the reporter being 
known, and, of course, responsible for errors 
or perversions ot facts,” will be much pro¬ 
tection to the public, provided he keep his 
peace with the surgeons, which, by some¬ 
times suppressing u case, sometimes cou- 
coding or garbling the truth, and constant 
servility, he may readily secure, perhaps, 
l.lnvu ‘‘esteem” to boot, and other falsehoods, 
which cost nothing, and me hut a quid pro 
quo. in the shape of testimonials. He may 
publish *’fair reports,” and get thanked lbr 
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hi* palm, hut if he dare blazon forth any Me, me (adauznqiu foci,) in me convex- 

“ want of dexterity,” put. the surgeon* to tate forram, , ...... 

J 1 h Conrkmat; nma iraus oiuxus; lubuwte 

" demoniacal torture” by telling the truth; nt*e ausus, 

or foil in giving a certain inclination to Ken potuit: * 

the cane*, so as to prejudice the public iu j art( j jj M| y thing savour of " insanity,” 
their favour; in short, it he diacard party and j T(iUgt tnke it all to himself, ere he can 
friendship, and be determined to do suh-jdrftg the unwilling drones from the holes 
stantial justice at all tunes, be will be *c-; and earner* in which they have so long 
eased of a malicious design against his J delighted to burrow and nestle themselves, 
betterS""Of faction, ifttrigtie, and foleehood ,■ word more, and we have done ■ Dr» 
and, finally, be ejected the hospitals. W^!j atnag Johnson speaks of recording "the 
have argued upon tte jjupphaition, to use : more..important case* occurring in hospital* 
the words of Dr. Macledd, that the hospital; m a 0 p ell ^ jjm fogpeetbrn of ail the 
physician* and surgeons are u absolved from j studente,” aud would have its believe that 


all responsibility with regard to the accuracy 
of the detail*,’' and that reporters capable 
of taking case* are known and willing J 
to bear the heavy responsibility which i»in-; 
separable from the duty—but where are | 
they I Nowhere to be found; and if the 
responsibility rests any where, it is either 
with l)r. Macleod himself, or with the hos¬ 
pital gentry, whom he has publicly absolved 
from all pretensions to cccuracy. How, 
then, arc Dr. Maoleud's cases authenticated 
In 1 vend our own, granting him, for the sake 
of argument, the merit of equal accuracy ? 
We have published statements, reflecting in 
■severe terms on some of our hospital sur¬ 
geons, which, if false, might easily have 
been disproved, either before a legal tnlm-' 
mil, or at the bar of public opinion. 
Have they dared to confront us with either? 
Any attempt at “ adulterating or colouring 
case* of this kind,” to use the 'pharmaceu¬ 
tical slang of Dr. James John son, "would 
argue little else than insanity” on our part, 
who have no object in view, save the public 
hem-fit and the improvement of the profes¬ 
sion ; hut the matter is widely different with 
those who have self-interest; to gratify and 
indulge, uud every n-aaou to fear a public 
exposure, even of statements made by ihem- 
tfl.-es, without being " absolved from all re- 
spousi bility with regard to UWr inaccuracy!” 
Dr. tlacieod throws his protection around 
them 


the cases in the yellow journal are of this 
description; that every stage of the treat¬ 
ment has been open to the critical eye of 
the student; but on looking through tho 
last number, we perceive cases which Imp- 
i penetl in 1817-11-15-1?, and- one nut longer 
| ago than 1805, raked from their musty 
j repositories to do homage to the wonder- 
i working genius of Mr. Benjamin Bnxlie! 

! and help to bolster up the reputation of l)r. 
Johnsou’s “ respected cotetnporary.” 

Why from the bleediug womb of mon¬ 
strous night. 

Burst forth such myriads of abortive 
stars ! 

is a question which we shall endeavour to 
set at to in our next N umber, not having 
i room in the present for so vast and import- 
! ant a subject. 

Two or three cases treated by Messrs, 
Beu. and Shaw, are useful illustration#, 
after the maimer of Pott, of the importance 
of relaxing the numeles of -fractured limbs, 
j more especially when the upper portion of 
the femur is the seal of the accident. 

" The rule of relaxing the muscles of a 
limb by position," sav* the writer, “ may 
be considered of the greatest, value in the 
treatment of fractures of the shall of the 
lemur : for it is acknowledged, that the 
nbortomng and deformity which arc but tow 
often t'.ie results of thi* accident, are pm - 
dueed by the numerous and powerful mus¬ 
cles which move tins bone. 

The obvious principle, therefore, to bo 
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' attended to in the treatment of the fractured 
thigh'bone, is to place the injured limb in 
that position which most effectually relaxes 
these muscles ; and the double inclined' 
plane appears W answer this intention bet¬ 
ter than. any other form of apparatus as yet 
proposed. The distortion consequent on 
fracture of the femur, depends upon the 
upper portion of the fractured bone being 
displaced by the action, of the strong muscles 
which are inserted into it. This displace¬ 
ment. occ u-s in a direction upwards and out¬ 
wards, the gluteal muscles dragging it in the 
latter direction, whilst the psoas and iliac 
elevate and rotate it outwards. It will *: 1—i 
be perceived, that these muscles must act 
with greater force and advantage, when the 
fracture is high in the shaft of the femur ; 
and, consequently, that the projection out¬ 
wards, ami the elevation will he increased, 
in proportion as the hone may he broken 
high up, and near the hrochaiiters.” 

When the femur is fractured near the 
trochanter, a plane, fitted for one extre¬ 
mity only, is employed. “ Hy tins contri¬ 
vance,” say s the writer, “ we have it in our 
power to give the limb whatever direction, 
with relation to the trunk, we may think 
proper.” 

“ This position consists in the inclination of 
the thigh and leg outwards, ho that they may 
form an obtuse angle with the trunk of the 
body, f’y these means ail the muscles will 
he relaxed , the lower portion of the frac¬ 
tured hone will be brought into a hue with 
the upper; the broken extremities will he 
retained in due apposition, there will be no 
further tendency to displacement, and thus 
shortening of the Limb will he prevented.” 

It should seem that Mr. Bw t, has not 
yet succeeded in banishing Desault's splints 
from the surgery of the Middlesex Hospital, 
.lot; Brnxs. we warrant him, is inexorable. 
Bo was Cumvnrour ; ami we are free to 
confess, that we have seen better limbs 
turned out of that, hospital, under the au¬ 
spices of the long splint, than by the apparatus 
here proposed ; which, though well adapted 
to many cases, is fur from Wing generally. 
applicable. The best judge in Loudon, of 
the relative value of the two plans of treat¬ 
ment, if the sensible nurse of.Percy’s ward 
—we forget her name,—BayUss, wa rather 
think. 


We pass over Mr. Travers’s u case of 
wound of the carotid artery,” because it has 
been fully reported in this Journal, Vol. X. 
p. b7i\ Some foolish person, to be sure, has 
added a few remarks on wounds of arteries, 
but these are quite unworthy of comment. 
Me talks of “ saltatory jets” of the blood 
flowing “ per saltern,” &c. &c« 

Mr. Hi. nit cut Mayo has made some ex- 
periic.eni-, with a viow of ascertaining the 
effect of tying the ductus communis chole¬ 
doch us, in order to settle a question which 
seemed to have been decided some years 
since by Mr. 15 a on it, (who tied the duct in 
young cats, and found that diyliiication was 
arrested, until .Nature had repaired the mis¬ 
chief,) but which has lately been agitated 
by M \c;i xior, who, in the last edition of 
his Physiology, has the following note : — 

“ 1 have repeated the. experiments of tying 
the ductus communis clmledochus in adult 
animals; the greater number died of the 
consequences of the wound of the abdomen, 
mid the violence attending the ligature of 
the duct. Hut in two cases, in which the 
animals survived several days, 1 was enabled 
to satisfy myself, that while chyle bad been 
formed, and fecal matter produced, the 
fames bad not the usual colour ; which is 
not surprising, as they contained no bile. 
t he iwconals bad not become jaundiced.” 

Mr. Mayo’s experiments tend to confirm 
*be deductions of f!Rome, and lead him to 
” mpposs that M. Mac;kn on; may possibly 
have overlooked some source of error in his 
experiments, or that the duct had been re¬ 
stored in the two instances which be men¬ 
tioned, and that tire bile bad thus again 
found its way into the duodenumbut 
Mr. Mayo does not. perceive that the Trench 
physiologist found no bite in the facet, which 
is sufficient proof that the duct was tied, and 
that it had not been restored. When Mr. 
Mayo makes his next attempt “ to recon¬ 
cile conflicting accounts,” be will, perhaps, 
be less venturesome with his “ supposes.” 
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Iv our last Number we noticed the resig¬ 
nation by Mr. L.vwftEsofc of the situation of 
surgeon to the London Ophthalmic In¬ 
firmary, and cautioned the Governors against, 
approving of any recommendation from the 
present Committee, in favour of either of 
the candidates for that office. If the 
Governors of this, and other public charities, 
were aware of the manner in which such 
Institutions are usually “ got up,” and of 
the chicanery and intrigue on the part of 
the individuals who usually secure to them¬ 
selves the management of them, they 
would, we conceive, exercise a greater de¬ 
cree of deliberation than they usually prac¬ 
tise, before they place certain persons in 
offices of responsibility. We believe that 
the greatest portion of subscribers to public 
charities, are generally actuated by the best 
possible motives, and that they give their 
money with the unalloyed intention of miti¬ 
gating the. miseries of their suffering fellow- 
creatures. They ought, however, to recollect, 
that tin; simple- act. of signing a check for 
leu or twenty pounds, is not, in itself, suffi¬ 
cient for the attainment of so desirable an 
object; on the contrary, it often happens, 
that money thus bestowed, is employed for 
no other purpose than of supporting either 
unprincipled quacks, or some other in¬ 
triguing scoundrels, who are continually 
ejaculating “ charity, charity,” with no 
other view than to their own indivi¬ 
dual advantage. The supporters of pub¬ 
lic charities, therefore, should see, that 
their intention, as far as is possible, is 
fulfilled. They ought to know' that 
their money is properly expended, and 
should exercise a greater degree of pru¬ 
dence in the selection of those persons who 
usually constitute Committees . As these 
bodies have the entire government of the 
Institutions under their control, they not, 
tin frequently act in direct violation of every 
principle of justice anil of propriety; not 
only neutralise the benevolent efforts of the 
subscribers, but abuse the trust reposed in 
No. 1(53, 


them, by filling the offices of the Institution 
with some of their immediate relatives or 
dependents, yvlio are altogether incompetent 
to the adequate execution of the duties 
which are attached to them. Governors 
should also bear in mind, that those indi¬ 
viduals who are usually the most desirous of ^ 
being placed upon Committees, are the least 
deserving of their confidence ; such persons 
have, it is true, chanty as they call it in 
view, but it is directed to themselves only. 

Through the apathy of the great body of 
subscribers to public charities, it frequently 
happens that three or four active, hustling, 
intriguing fellows, contrive to get the con¬ 
duct of each of these institutions into their 
own bunds; and when in office, these wor¬ 
thies, with a view to display their conse¬ 
quence, construct by-laws of the most pre¬ 
posterous description. These, reflections 
have been induced from a consideration of 
the circumstances which led to the esta¬ 
blishment (amongst others) of the London 
Ophthalmic .Infirmary, and of the recent 
occurrences which have transpired at that 
Institution. We believe the charity has 
lost the valuable services of Mr. Law- 
jueN'ce, in consequence of the disgust, that. 
Gentleman entertains towards those indivi¬ 
duals who hold the reins of its government. 
The conduct of these persons is most ex¬ 
traordinary ; in fact, to us it is altogether 
inexplicable. If they had been desirous that 
the public should derive extensive, benefits 
from this establishment, they certainly 
would have exercised every effort, to. se¬ 
cure to the patients of the Charity; the, 
scientific labours of a gentleman of Mr. 
Lawrence's attainments; but from the 
stupid, annoying, and narrow-winded sys¬ 
tem which they have thought proper trj 
adopt, we understand lie has retired in 
disgust, ut which no one will feel sur¬ 
prise, when we state that the Committee, 
only two or three weeks since, enacted a 
by-law to the effect that no pupil 4 fanUtl 
l« allowed in future to take '/totes if cuterf » 

E 
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regulation so unjust towards those who have 
.paid to see the practice of the Infirmary, bo 
opposed to liberality, and so calculated to pre¬ 
vent the proceedings of the Institution from 
adding to our stock of scientific knowledge, 
thul it was impossible for » mau of Mr. 
.Law ivKSif.t ’s liberal character to continue 
any intercourse with such degraded beings, 
So one cun feel surprise at his having left 
the. Institution. There are candidates out 
of number for the office which he has left, 
hut from another " enlightened” by-law, 
we fear that those persons who are the best 
capable to succeed him are disqualified ; it 
having been enacted by some of the boobies 
composing either the present or a former 
Committee, that no person can be an eligi¬ 
ble enndhiato unless he has been an ap- 
j n on (lee to some Hospital or Infirmary, or 
a Demonstrator of Anatomy. The pub¬ 
lic, it. is reported, are iud.ebt.ed for this 
enactment to Mr. Tu a visit#* This consti¬ 
tutes n part of the M intern] it is a law, 
in fact, to secure* the office to the appren¬ 
tices of the London hospital surgeons, and 
i)S these gentlemen frame laws, and use all 
their influence to obtain for their appren¬ 
tices, situations that lead to reputation and 
emolument, they render even the appren¬ 
ticeship iVseW u matter of some, importance • 
und thus we find them deiuuud and receive 
premiums of one thousand guineas each for 
these situations, a sum which''a merchant 
dues not hesitate to pay with his hoy , when 
he sees that the child, no matter what his 
capacity or incapacity, is sure, through the 
working of the system, of being thrust into 
name office which loads to reputation, if it he, 
possible for him to acquire it, and to emolu¬ 
ment, whether he deserve it or not. We 
entreat the Gowruors to relied on these 
ipatlcrs, and to make every possible inquiry 
into the attainments of the respective cun- 
tlidaies, before they hazard a vote. Let 
each put. this question to himself, “ Am I 
about to give my vote to a man whom I 
would employ, if ailiided with disease of 


the eyes'!” Hospital apprentices will doubt¬ 
less come forward on this occasion, with the 
most, flattering testimonials from their mas¬ 
ters and other hospital surgeons ; but let the 

Governors heed them not, as they form 
* 

part of a system, which is far more charac¬ 
teristic of avarice than of regard either to 
truth or justice. Let. the candidates be 
asked what experience they have had in 
ophthalmic surgery; not what, they have 
seen, but what they have dprte. If the 
Governors will but act with spirit and judg¬ 
ment. at this juncture, they will rescue the 
.Institution from the thraldom of an ignorant 
junta; will do justice to their own charac¬ 
ters, and confer a valuable boon on the me¬ 
dical profession. The Governors should 
instantly annul the regulation which re¬ 
stricts the eligible candidates Jo'those who 
have been I IoApif.a! apprentices, in which 
case they will, he enabled to select their sur¬ 
geon from a more extensive field of compe¬ 
tent practitioners, and the Charity be thus 
made available to the purposes of surgical 
science. The order which interdicts the 
taking of notes of cases by pupils, should 
instantly be erased from the books ; it is an 
act of gross injustice towards these gentle¬ 
men. 

When we spoke of this Institution on a 
former occasion, our observations gave rise 
to some angry remarks from a part of the 
Committee ; we were of course very much 
abused for having spoken the truth, anil 
were threatened with « T..»w.” One was 
determined to maintain his dignity—a so 
coml to vindicate his honour—and a third to 
proi'e that the Institution wap founded in 
the purest philanthropy, and that the most 
charitable feelings had influenced the con¬ 
duct of those who lmd boon officially con- 
nected with it. This is all very agreeable, we 
daresay, to the utterer*, and we doubt not 
they are mightily in favour with themselves; 
Ut all events, if self-satUfoctioa he in the 
ratio of % success of « scheme, friend 
B-u rnEv u ouc of Urn happiest creatures in 
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the world, and it is impossible that we can 
lessen his enjoyment, by indulging the Go¬ 
vernors with a sight of his first efforts rela¬ 
tive to the establishment of the London 
Ophthalmic Infirmary, in which they will 
not fail to discover an extraordinary desire 
for the welfare of tin* poor, patriotism of the 
most exalted description, apd an inordinate 
anxiety for the advancement of surgical 
science. 

'i bis Infirmary was founded in 1(10,^ for 
the “ Benefit of the Public p*—so says the 
prospectus published in (fiat year, to which is 
attached the mime gfRicuAim Batti,uv ,Scc. 
—for the public, so states the printed pro¬ 
spectus, Rut what says friend Battue v to 
an acquaintance, cm the back of the same 
prospectus 1 Here the secret comes out, 
with a vengeance—hero we draw aside the 
curtain, anil the objects presented to our 
view enable us to form a correct estimate of 
the patriotic feelings which gave rise to 
the establishment of this Infirmary 1 Of the 
late Surgeon to this Institution, Mr. Sai/n- 
m u>, and the manner in which ho was up- 
field, urn! annually pulled, we shall speak in 
our next j\ umber, having enough only of' 
vpuee left to insert the notes of F riend 
Bati my. 

“ London, 17 th Oct. 130L 

" Mv in ak Sin,—You will observe by 
the printed proposals herewith, v.-hut is 
going on mu dm friend >Sa v niters. Know¬ 
ing your good wishes tow a a ns him, and that 
you would be gratified at the progress made, 
I take the most early opportunity of ac¬ 
quainting you with it, ami its success. A 
number of subscribers have already placed 
their names, so as to leave very little doubt, 
j's to the ultimate success of the wsim,*?, 
Mr. Anckrsteik, a city great man, is to 
AUK UTtirilfABOrUV ********* 
“ Y'our obedient servant, 

“ IllCHAHO BATTLliY»” 

So, after all, it would appear, according 
to Richard, the Infirmary was not for the 
benefit of the public, but von at a friend 
k SAU Nn v.us, From another printed document 
L^ow lying before us, it appear*, that on Ju~ 
I vpft rc i8u >, iu & vigorous effort towards 


the success of the scheme ron orn hue so 
Savxpeiis, a meeting- was held at a City 
Coffee-house, when the proposal was read , 
certain resolutions agreed to, and a Com¬ 
mittee chosen ; in which, according to Mr. 
Bai :tle\’s prediction, we'find the name of 
Anger stein. At this meeting Mr. T.ra- 
vEits was in the chair, and, of course, sub¬ 
sequently became Surgeon to the Infirmary, 
established—for the public1 no, for our 
friend Saunders. 

Iu another note at the hack of tlie Involu¬ 
tions, and after the meeting was held, Mr. 
Bat trey says to Jus friend 

“ Mv hear Sir, —By the inclosed you 
will observe the progress of Saun iieus' plan. 
Wr, have had hot work of tt— A Jlov at. 
In rm ajar v having resulted from our plan. 
Look to our advertisements, gd and fith Ja¬ 
nuary, iu The Times, 

" Yours most truly, 

,l R. Batti-fy.” 

Whilst these letters exhibit the hot 
work displayed in the ie (forts of Mr. Bat- 
ui'y’s friendship for “ m/it friend Sacs- 
they no leas expose the t it a dim; 
which is curried, on in the Cuahujis of 
this metropolis, void the mode iu which the 
far greater portion of them are M got up.” 
For the present we have done ; but in our 
next hi umber we shall present the Governors 
with some other information on the subject 
of thin Infirmary, and point out to them the 
manner iu which their Institution was for 
some years employed in puffing a secret 

OPERATOR. 


We advise our correspondent who is anxi ¬ 
ous to advertise himself by compiling » 
work on a subject of which ho knows no¬ 
thing, to employ a couple poor Germans 
to translate a few chapters on some diseases 
of the eye, from Schmidt, YVeaxek and 
Beer; m to the pay usually given, and for 
further particulars, we refer him to Mar* 
Gi'THHIJi, 


Li 




"m a preparation of a 

A« yet nothing lias been Hone with regard 
to the disgraceful behaviour of the beadles 
of Bartholomew’s Hospital. Mr. Gates 
still glories in his triumph over the medical 
men ; still laughs at the attempts of Messrs* 
Latham, Vincent, and Stan Ur, to rouse 
•the Committee from their disgraceful apa¬ 
thy. Now we care little about the Com¬ 
mittee neglecting their duty, when that ne¬ 
gligence is not detrimental to the health of 
the wretched and unfortunate objects of the 
charitable founder’s bounty ; but when these 
delegates or stewards of another's charity 
take upon themselves to support a con¬ 
temptible underling in iniquitous conduct, 
it becomes every upright, man to bring the 
delinquents to the bar of public opinion. 

A patient died in Baldwyn's Ward about 
a fortnight ago, or rather more, in the ex¬ 
tremely hot weather, between five and six, 
o’clock in the morning, and the worshipful 
beadles, although sent to several times to 
remove the body, took no notice of the sum¬ 
mons, but allowed it to remain in the Ward 
until the friends came to remove it them¬ 
selves, which took place about one o’clock. 
The corpse of a patient who died in Dar¬ 
ker'a Ward on Wednesday week, in the 
evening, was allowed to remain in the Ward 
all that evening, not being removed until 
the following morning. Now', our medical 
renders are all aware of the disgusting efflu¬ 
via arising from a patient after being ope¬ 
rated on, and will join us in reprobating 
those who league together to uphold such a 
system. Mr. Vincent was at the Hospital 
on the evening in question (Wednesday), 
and being told of the circumstance, went, to 
the sister of the ward, complained of the 
beadles in strong terms, and said, if the 
body was not removed, he would certainly 
make a complain t to the Steward. The beadles, 
nevertheless, did not remove it until morning. 
The spirit shown by Mr. Vincent, ou this 
and the former occasion, redounds much to 
his credit. 

Is it not extraordinary the Committee do 
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not interfere in this business 1 The great 
body of the Governors would never allow 
such conduct in their employees to pass un¬ 
noticed and unpunished. The Committee, 
we believe, take an oath to do their duty 
conscientiously ; how, then, can they recon¬ 
cile their conduct ? It appears to ns, how¬ 
ever, that their taciturnity on the present oc¬ 
casion goes pretty far to convict them ofheing 
—what we shall not say. If the Committee 
are determined to despise such motives to 
action as justice and charily, not to men¬ 
tion the obligation of an oath, can it ho 
possible they have screwed up their minds 
to such a philosophic pitch of indifference, 
as to be able to meet with firmness the 
degree of public indignation which would 
most certainly be heaped on them, in case 
they were again to generate the (what was 
then termed) plague of 1822 in this 
Hospital '? In 1822 the contagious fever 
was very severe in ite ravages in St, Bar¬ 
tholomew’s ; and all Loudon was in agitation 
until the Committee issued a bulletin to 
quiet their fears, and inform them that, it was 
merely typhus. We cannot conceive any 
plan more admirable or bes r fitted to ge¬ 
nerate and spread such disease, to produce a 
like catastrophe, and again set London in an 
uproar from the dread of tvphcs i cvcu ! 


A few days ago, Mr. La no staff pro¬ 
duced, at St Bartholomew's Hospital, a 
preparation of a femur, which he described 
as having been fractured at its neck within 
the capsule, and in which there had. been 
subsequent bony union. The head of the 
hone, instead of being smooth, was rough, 
and slightly excavated in several points, 
having the appearance of ulcerated hone. 
The head and trochanter were closely ap¬ 
proximated, so os to leave no intervening 
space which could he denominated the neck ; 
the head and trochanter major being on the 
same level. There appeared a line of frac- 
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t«re at the junction of the beat! with the 
great trochanter, and a complete plate of 
hone firmly uniting the two parts together. 
Mr, IjAnosta re was ignorant of the state of 
the capaukr ligament on examination! He 
showed the preparation to Mr. Earl, who 
seemed perfectly convinced of the fact. He 
said, that he had received, a few weeks ago, 
a preparation from a gentleman illustrating 
the same fact, and confirming him in the 
opinion he had formed, from the several 
specimens that had fallen under his notice. 
He (Mr. K.) had shown it to several sur¬ 
geons and anatomists of eminence, who 
were alike satisfied that there had been 
bony union within the capsule. He was 
unable to give the particulars of the case, 
nor was he aware what was the state of the 
c.U'sular me ament on examination. It is 
understood hy many, that Sir Astlkv 
OoopEtt is of opinion that such union can¬ 
not take place : but this is not the case; for 
he decidedly says, “ that although in all the 
examinations which lie has made of trans¬ 
verse fractures of the neck of the thigh hone, 
entirely within the capsular ligament, he has 
never met with an instance of bony union, 
or one where there was not motion of one 
end of the bone upon the other; yet he does 
not deny that, under peculiar circumstances, 
such union may be possible, when the bone 
is broken, without the periosteum being 
torn, and when the fracture is obliijue, 
partly within and partly without, the capsular 
ligament.” Now, as i» neither of the above 
cases do the gentlemen know the precise 
condition of the Capsular ligament, no one 
has a right to conclude that these cases come 
under any other head than an exception to 
the general rule, which Sir Astlev particu¬ 
larly mentions, viz. where the lr.-iin.im' -u- 
' sheath, and periosteum of the bone., have 
not been lacerated, or in so slight a degree 
as not to prevent the necessary circulation 
in the head of the bone, to produce the 
formation of osseous matter. 


We have received a long letter from a 
Mr. Lew is Savx.es, of Sheffield, respecting 
the " new- surgical operation ” on the teeth, 
which appeared in our 160th Number. Tim 
opinion we then expressed of that opera¬ 
tion, remains unaltered; and we did not de¬ 
liver it until we had ascertained that wo 
were proceeding on safe grounds. If Mr. 
Savles can send ns a drawing of the instru¬ 
ment, wiiich he says he has occasionally 
used for mauy years, with some substantial 
testimony of his having used it before Mr. 
Fay’s instruments wore deposited with the 
Society of Arts, we shall bo disposed to 
award him the merit of originality to which 
he pretends. In the debates at the London 
Medical Society, and in the Westminster 
Hospital Report of the present Number, 
Mr. Sayles may find the sort of information 
he seeks. It is not our business to puff Mr. 
Fay, or any other person ; but, in the dis¬ 
charge of our duties, we shall not hesitate to 
award the palm of merit to the deserving 
man, whether English, American, or French, 
our motto being pahnum qui meruit, ferat . 


A poor sexton, in tho^orth of England, 
complained a short time ago to a traveller, 
that trade wms dreadfully bad: ‘' not a burial, 
Sir, have I had for these six months.” Bad 
times, surely; but the. trade of the. three 
sextons IoUndehwood’s Mausoleum having 
dwindled to nothing, our friend Javijs has 
resigned the spade to his trusty colleagues, 
Da Kiv all and Conelly. Alas, poor Cot. 


Mr. Stone, a reader of lectures on mid¬ 
wifery, attended the Hole and Corner 
i:i<-eCi!::^. for the purpose of preventing 
The Lancet from publishing lectures ; not 
his lectures, w r e presume, as he daily read* 
to his class the manuscripts of the late Dr. 
John Clahe. 
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JL C6i4ftf!tp<«i^ent inquires, if ire have our 
price, because we Lave not given reports, of 
late, from the Middlesex Hospital; the re¬ 
ply is, that our friend Joe told us lie lmd 
nothing there to sell, Joking apart, the 
Vases having been worth nothing which have 
been admitted there for some time past., we 
have not felt disposed to trouble our devils 
with printing them. 

The following case may serve to illustrate 
the sort, of tlitcqdine observed at that Hos¬ 
pital 

Yesterday afternoon, (June 26th,) a grand 
“ trl £,/’ loo!, plat e iu me of the wards of this 
Hospital, between Tout 'Russell and another 
" lad of the fancy”—both patients here. 
At: the commencement, betting was even . 
hut after the second round, Russell’s oppo¬ 
nent was the favourite, and :> to I was, 
readily taken by the dressers and nurses. 
The eighfl! round derided the point, am! 
Tom was fairly thrashed ; his antagonist 
having “ queered one ogle,” Tom was 
“ floored/’ and, in the fall, a non; ms ere. 
This is no joke. 


Mr. l)m, in his clinind lecture of last 
week, recommended the pupils to take' 
copious notes of all the cases ulluded to hy 
him:—“ Gentlemen/’ said Mr. Bell, “ every 
futility will bo afforded you for so doing, 
and without such attention on your part, 
my observations will he of little avail to 
you.”—It happens that Mr. Bell’s ideas of 
note-taking, have undergone some change. 
—How long have such facilities been af¬ 
forded 1 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

The first meeting of the Society, for the 
present session, was held on Monday 
e vening, the 24th of September. 

Dr. C i, err eh buck, the president., an¬ 
nounced to the Society, that during the 
last recess, the Council had been occu¬ 
pied with u subject of great importance to 
the Society, namely, the present, state of 
the library. It had been’ found that the 
catalogue was in a very imperfect state ; n 
revision of it had been made, and it was de¬ 
sirable that it should be printed; hut.not 
wishing to break in upon tlie regular funds 
of the Society, whi'-lt would abridge the sup¬ 
ply of new' works, the Council thought it 
better to recommend that the necessary 
sum should he raised hy the voluntary sub ¬ 
scriptions of the members, and for that pur¬ 
pose a paper would be laid on the table for 
signatures. It. is to be hoped that it will 
not be allowed to lie there long ; ns w ithout 
such n catalogue, the literary treasures of 
the society are rendered almost useless. 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read by Mr. Fir.i.n, Dr. Ci.ittteukuok 
congratulated the Society on its prosper¬ 
ous condition, find expresod bis convic¬ 
tion, that the present session would he ns 
interesting us the preceding ; and it; would 
be iu the recollection of the members, that 
the. last session had been productive of more 
interesting and satisfactory discussion, than 
ninny of the former. Iu adverting to the 
more regular business of the Society, he ob¬ 
served, that no subject was more deserving 
their attention than the character of the pre¬ 
vailing diseases at the pros* nt p«-.h,d, S i- well 
ds the state of the general he..::l. du.irg the 
late recess. He saw many gentlemen pie- 
sent, who had expulsive opportunities of 
watching disease, a,id he hoped that they 
would communicate the results of their ob¬ 
servations, especially as during the autumn 
many diseases had assumed an epidemic 
character. By thus giving the results of 
their experience upon these subjects, 
whether orally or in writing, they could ac¬ 
complish the essential objects of the So¬ 
ciety. The question of contagion should 
i not be lost sight of, sis it w as one of great 
importance, on account of its influence on 
treatment, and was us yet far from, being set¬ 
tled ; it W’»sdeserving therefore a thorough in¬ 
vestigation, and the opportunities afforded 
to pathologists for making inquiries, were 
far from being limited. It was not to he 
forgotten that the healing art was, and 
probably ever would be, progressive ; it was 
never likely to attain perfection, but we had 
a right to expect that something should he 
continually added to the store. By the joint 
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aid of observation and experiment, we 
were gr«duaBy penetrating the dark recesses 
of the animal ■■« <■::■ !•:» ; j i.;-- inhuM wise »*i.' 
the advance, uiol wish it m •. oiim* patholer v. 
and the principles of medical science; tor 
in proportion «g we arrived at u more inti* 
mate acquaintance with physiology, we ac¬ 
quired a hotter knowledge of the nature of 
diseases, and, what must follow ns a neces¬ 
sary consequence, a more successful method 
of treating them; 

Among the improvements in physu "t gicnl 
science, he would read to the Society some 
ingenious experiments tlia$%ad been made 
on the brain, bv Dr, llerlwig, of the Vete¬ 
rinary School oi Beilin; for an account of 
which the public were indebted to one of 
our medical periodicals :* aft it was to be 
regretted that the knowledge of the German 
language was very limited in this country. 
They bad led to the most important con¬ 
clusions, which the President then read to 
the .Society. The important bearing of the! 
facts deduced from these experiments upon ! 
pathology, would easily be seen ; and if ex¬ 
periments upon living animals were ever 
justifiable, it was in cases where they Were 
so well conducted ns in the hands of Dr. 
Jlertwig, and from the light they tended to 
throw upon diseases and their treatment-in 
the human subject. 

Dr. ( 'u rn hjuck then mentioned the 
tract lately published by Professor Munro, 
of I dinburgb, “On Spasm of the Canals 
for the Passage of the hood, the Bile, and 
the Urinewhich (he suid) hud not yet, 
perhaps, reached the Society. It was one 
of high interest in a physiological and pa¬ 
thological point of view’: its main object 
was to show, which it did to Lim satisfac¬ 
torily, that not only the alimentary canal, 
hut the biliary and urinary passages were 
possessed of muscular contractility, how¬ 
ever difficult it might he to demonstrate, u 
distinct fibrous or muscular structure. If 
that point could be satisfactorily established, 
it must tend fo lessen the difficulty felt by 
many in admitting the umri nTar powers of 
Mood-vessels *, a point iii which the general 
doctrine of the emuhttien was deeply in* 
vtdvCd, as riel! W a 'Murid*cable number of 
diseasris. If iw .\t ■•b- ‘ that he had a 

subject to !■• v. ] 1 <! I e bod no doUbt 

would excite considerable interest among 
the Members; it was the account of a new 
mediehl doctrine which bid sprung up in 
the Gemma Uiuverritit**, dad which ap¬ 
peared to be i >' ■ i 'y ‘ •■oi s' : i ) 

Gc-rmany an : ■ f :! ■ ■ i■■■■-: 

countries. It originated with a hr. H a i.Nt> 
sixss, a jthysickn of 1 » jp7.tg, about thirty 
years ago, and was tailed Tin moo vat hi a - 


* See l.AMf.r, No. lhU, vol. x. pages 81? 
and bib. 


a term derived from tlm Greek, aa it 
was the leading dogma of the doctrine that 
diseases ought to he combated by menus 
which excite actions similar to the disease 
to be removed. There was much ingenuity, 
and probably some truth, in the doctrine, 
fanciful as it might appear at first sight. 
It rejected the maxim that amtmria mtirarm 
cwantUTf and substituted the opinion that 
simlia timilibus evnmiur • for example, 
diarrhoea w as to be cured by purging, and 
if was known tMt purging was generally 
the most effectual remedy : that, levers 
were to be cured by stimulants, of cOuvso 
referring to the action of sudorific*, and so 
on j hut, as lie had been favoured with mi 
rrpoti of the doctrine bv a gentleman then 
present, Mr. Sem , who was well versed in 
German literature, he should defer saving 
any thing more of it: until a future occasion. 

During the recess another Subject of some 
importance had occupied his attention, 
namely, the French practice of Administer¬ 
ing grain doses of tartar emetic, every f ur 
hours, as the. principal remedy in cases of 
inflammatory diseases. 

He had entertained some doubts, whether 
the two preparations of antimony, used in 
! the two countries, were alike ; but lowing 
! procured, through his nephew, Dr. Woon- 
i on on, .seme of the French preparation 
from im eminent chemist in Paris, he 
had found that, as regarded their sensible 
effects, thev were perfectly identical, lie. 
had tried this remedy in grain dosCs, ml- 
minisrered every four hours, in about one 
hundred cases, with the following results : 

I In some cases, the two or three first doses 
vofuitedin others, it acted also on the 
bowel*,, producing vomiting and purging; 
after which, there was no further uppnrent 
action. Ah to its diaphoretic quality, it was 
difficult to determine whether it possessed 
any considerable power in that respect: 
although antimony hod', from time imme¬ 
morial, been extolled as a diaphoretic, and 
had acquired the name of febrifugum mag¬ 
num ; yet lie was not prepared to Huy, that, 
it possessed any such efficacy, as it was well 
known Butt the tendency of many diseases, 
was to terminate naturally in that way. Ah 
a substitute for bloodletting, for which pur¬ 
pose it bad been extensively used by the 
French, he could not, therefore, recommend it. 

There was n subject of considerable in¬ 
terest, w hich he begged leave to introduce* 
to the notice of the Society ; and although u 
:: i, • i i- -f • ••:•• • v i 1 was of cotifiuiei'- 
•• • ?the object itw as 

uesigned to u< compht-n, namely, the rcinm al 
of a very common ami digressing affection, 
the tooth-ache. lie alluded t. .!.» »■; ■•.•■it u 
of cutting off the crowns of ■ .>• u •• Hi, as 
proposed by Mr. Fav, hi those eases of 
tooth- ache iff which drawing the teeth had 
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dwnieil ner* , '«;iivami fn»!i- 1 di-covery had been made in this 

all'be te»<i heajtl of tlmt |h-s^*i«-n. .-i «:- In am !.«I'mr.i m. He believed that it wad. 
.. Jtmed to bun capable of-.- • m-i |,;*»liiii lb* m.\ ).< i* r-.iiy i. appeal to the cxpewnee, 
pr*qwed end, hr. n i,.ii mmsm-i. of vw i\ v. :■ * l ad allowed teeth to be. 

Hut as In- saw •<.■:.• <..«•(;:'••m».. liriH'ist. cxtim i>-u, r • dm ;d< whether, in the course 
who, be believe, I ,.»•< i; ioperatimi oinonso \i a;-, ihi-rmithboiiri' ; •i , efbbadiiot 
tried, they won'-, ■■■•i I u; -, •, v<-ur sh.-*•<»- min-h sipin.xiiiri'fd. and win- ther that fall- 
ciety with llieir '■>« j’.a's.te-«:: ibi- ». ;i.t* tow:.?! 1 * rai.l. -.clier of the crowns of the 
J le mentioned these, topics to show that j teeth might not go on until such teeth 
there was no luck of matter to engage the I should fall out; although, from the little ot- 
nttfuiticra of the Society, and honied that the tention heretofore paid to lie- solumi, the 
members and visitor# present, would com- fact of teeth having Men out had Seen ael- 
muuicate their opinion without; reserve .j dom traced to such a cause ns the absorp¬ 
tion of the alveolar process of that part of 
the jaw, before occupied by the stumps of 
the removed tooth, and the consequence of 
extraction. 

Fay cut off a carious and painful tooth for Mr. Kingdon asked whether it was Mr. 
the wife of a solicitor, a patient of his, and Fay’s design to out off* the crowns of all 
that the Operation occasioned no pain ; it painful teeth 1 as he had had a tooth plug- 
wns the first bicuspid tooth, of the left side, ged by a dentist many years ago, which was 
in the upper jaw. It was about six weeks at that time very painful, and the dentist 
ago; ami by a letter l;e had received from told him he had scraped out the whole, 
the husband of the lady, then in the country, of the cavity containing the expansion of 
be had learnt that she had not experienced the nerve in the tooth, and that it had ra¬ 
the slightest uneasiness since the operation, mained since very useful ; he wished to 
A Member then observed, that this could know, therefore, whether that practice was 
not be deemed a new operation, as the den- resorted to by Mr, Fay first! 
tists of this country had been in the habit of Mr. Sriiv asked Mr. Kingdon whether, 
filing teeth, and that it was « common case from a consideration of the figure of the 
to break off a tooth, in attempting to extract common cavity of the tooth, he consi- 
»1 ; that osto the slump left iu the jaw, it I dered that, it was possible to accent* 
was generally found to produce great im on-j piisb that, which the dentist had informed 
Venn nee, and was obliged to he drawn. ■ him he had achieved, admitting that the 


* Society was, for the remainder of the 
evening occupied in discussing the merit# 
of Mr. F«yV operation, 

Mr, Senv said, that, he had seen Mr. 


Mr. Srii v replied, that, there appeared to j extreme sensibility of the delicate nervous 
him at) essential difference between the | struct ure occupying it, would have allowed of 
inoiloR of removing the carious part, of a i the introduction of any. such scraping instru- 
twith, mentioned by the last speaker, and j ment ? It was more reasonable to suppose, 
that adopted by Mr. Fay; as the jar of the i that the caries bad extended through the 
stuni]) in the operation of filing, to say no-1 body of the tooth, until a thin plate only of 
thing of the injury usually done to the soft j the bony structure intervened between the 
parts, was sufficient to excite the mischief • cavity and the air, by which painful im, 
complained of. That as to the cases in pressions were easily made on the nerve 
which the necks of the teeth had been by suildeu differences of temperature, and 


broken off, in the rude attempts to extract 
them, which were usually made with the key 
instrument, it was. fair to infer, that a etil] 


that the dentist had carefully scraped 
out. such a cavity, and plugged if. He 
believed that the cavity alluded to being 


greater injury must be done to the mem-1 once absolutely opened by disease or acci- 
brane serving ns the periosteum to the fangs [ dent, produced excruciating pain, and would 
of the tooth, and consequently after-inflmn-! not allow of the pressure of any foreign hotly 
fixation w as a very probable result : whereas, i into it. Mr. Fay’s operation was intended 
by excising the, diseased tooth at its neck J to remove the tooth below tills cavity, and 
by any mechanical contrivance which would that only iu cases where, as he understood, 
not disturb the membranes and vessels eou- the tooth could not be saved by.plugging.) 
Meeting the roots to their sockets, it. was Dr. Flaky mentioned a remedy for tooth- 
fair to suppose that these structures would ache, which we did not distinctly hear, 
continue to receive their due share ofnutri- Air. Laxosyaff, Mr. Cnmun, and 
tit®, and remain perfectly inoffensive, if it Mr. Ray, took an active part in the di«- 
could not be shown that they were produo- mission, hut adduced no facts, either in fu- 
tive of some good. If, ns lie believed, they vour or against the operation, 
were capable of affording the necessary sup- Mr. Fay was, at the suggestion of one of 
port to the adjoining teeth, not only by their the members, requested to attend the next 
mechanical resistance, but by their prevent - meeting, 
ing the absorption of the alveolar process of 

that part of the jaw, he thought that a very ——— 
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A t the second mooting of the Society, os 
Monday, (Oct. l l,) the discussion respect¬ 
ing the excision of teeth was renewed, 
Mr. Fay being - present, at the iu^ itution of 
thePfeaident, This gentleman very Lindlv 
brought tis iivstrimientH, w& a variety of 
preparations of teeth, for inspection. 

Mr. Fay stated he had practised this 
operation for seventeen years; and that 
its origin was the result of accident. After 
teeth had been accidentally broken off in 
attempts by different persons to extract 
them, he had frequently observed, that in¬ 
stead of any unpleasant effects ensuing, 
benefit rather was derived- There were 
undoubtedly many cases in which excision 
was improper, and where extraction only, 
was practicable ; as in cases where the 
socket or root was diseased. One curious 
circumstance |Mr. fay mentioned, which 
is deserving of notice ; namely, that the canal 
in the centre of the tooth becomes filled 
with osaific matter, after the crown lias 
been excised. Now tins admits of an im¬ 
portant practical application. If the tooth 
excised h<$ one of the incisdm, and if it. 
should be necessary to apply an artificial 
tooth soon after, a styfetle or phot should 
be inserted immediately after the crown of 
the tooth has been excised; otherwise the 
c(mal becomes obliterated ; and for ibis 
purpose he generally used a small piece of 
wood, as hickory. In this way the. deposition 
of bony matter, arid consequent obliteration 
of this canal, would be prevented. 

The ptmihiliiv of ossific matter being de¬ 
posited, was here brought in question by 
some members, and among others by Mr. 
Lanfstaff. This gentleman considered the 
teeth of adults inorganic, for he had never 
been enabled to inject them, and hence he 
was unable to conceive how bony matter 
could he deposited, 'I bis objection, how¬ 
ever,was soon overruled. MrAV a nr, who was 
present,bad one of his teeth excised, ami the 
</fend within the tooth had become oblitera¬ 
ted by the deposition of bony matter. 

One of the members asked why ossific 
matter was deposited in the canal of excised 
teeth l as this was uot observed in teeth 
which bad been accidentally broken. 

Mr. Fay replied, that whenever « tooth 
had been broken by attempts to extract it, 
its vascular connexion with the alveolar 
process had been broken, and hence the 
de]>o»ition of oasific matter could not occur. 

Mr. Fay then showed his instruments for 
excision. He stated, that he never had 
occasion to remove the fangs of a tooth 
which he had excised. After excision, he 
plied the cajuput oil on a little cotton wool. 

Mr. Fay’s extracting forceps are sotne- 


wii.i; rimilai in s ,, »jk to his e vising forceps. 

In*.. how.-s i«:, «-f 1 h\ rlioiil ot t!>i* 

crown of the tooth, Mr. Fay’s method ta 
to lay hold of the neck und the upper pan 
of tlie fangs, so that he could us easily 
extract a tooth which had been excised, 
as one which was whole. 'Fhe extracting 
f'lnvj.* w«-re of different.shape*, according 
to the shape, of .the tooth to be operated 
ou. Some of them had small projecting 
points from the. inner side of the beak of 
the instrument, and which were intended to 
fix between the fangs of the teeth. 

Mr. Fay then showed to the Society bis 
new method of stopping the teeth. The 
metal he used was apparently some kind of 
amalgam (which melts at a low tempera¬ 
ture). A small piece, of it being placed 
in. the tooth, an instrument slightly wanned 
by a spirit, lamp was then applied to the 
metal, which was sufficient to melt it, and 
thus the hole was filled with the metal. 

In answer to n question put to him by a 
Member of the Society, Mr. Fay stated, 
that, he had never observed any part of the 
fang of vi tooth which had been excised, be¬ 
come absorbed;, and he accounted for it by 
the circumstance of the nutritient vessels 
being undisturbed and uninjured in the ope¬ 
ration. 

Dr. Blake here stated, that excision was 
unnecessary. He was enabled to cure the 
most desperate cases of tooth-ache ( unless 
the disease was connected with rheuma¬ 
tism,) by the application of the following 
remedy to Lite decayed tooth ; 

Alnm r reduced to an impalpable powder, tiro 
drachms; 

Kitrom spirit of other, seven drachms ; 
mix, and apply them to the tooth. 

Mr. Fay admitted, that in cases out of 
100, where surgeons and dentists were ap¬ 
plied to for the purpose of extraction, relief 
might be obtained without extraction or 
excision. The first point was to inquire 
if the tooth could be plugged ; secondly, 
if it could not he plugged, to examine if llm 
roots were healthy, as in that case excision 
could he safely performed ; if the roots or 
sockets were diseased, extraction became 
absolutely necessary. In the cases in which 
the tooth could be saved ley plugging, he 
observed that be frequently obtained tem¬ 
porary relief for the patient by applying a 
little of the oil of cajuput on cotton to the 
hollow tooth, directing n little castor oil, or 
some mild aperient to be taken ; and when 
the pain had been thus relieved, be recom¬ 
mended the tooth to lie plugged, as the most 
effectual wav of preventing its recurrence. 

The President thanked Mr. Fay for the 
candid manner in which he had answered 
the inquiries ».f tin- So: j<-t\. observing, that, 
he (■!.. , " idi'ri:d lie- cXpiainUe-u* afforded very 
satisfactory. 




m GROWTH OF THE NAIL TJJTO THE FLESH. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 

HOSPITAL OF SURGERY, 
Punton Square, St, Jama's. 

rnutmifu'. til? tub araoriHACvs- 

Alary I)-, tot til. 32, (May 3.) com* 

plains of a souse of fightm .o.d s’l'Jil pain 
iu the cvsophugus, intended • .1 ’i diffi¬ 

culty in *>wallowing. She can take nothing 
solid, and at purticolnr times, fluids will 
scarcely pass. The souse of tightness is 
Jell !v below the (is hyoiiles, ami 

is n'miy* towards the latter part of 

the tiny*. She eomtiuitly spits up a quan¬ 
tity of viscid mucus. On examining the 
neck, both lobes of the thyroid gland me 
considerably swollen, but not. the least 
painful to tbe touch ; nothing unnatural is 
observed on. looking into the month. She 
is very rnneli emaciated, but suffers littkv or 
no pain. Bowels deranged; pulse very 
small and feeble. 

She elutes that six years ago, the swelling 
of the thyroid gland came mi without any 
known cause, and increased -to the size o.f 
an orange. Leeches and fomentations were 
applied, and it. gradually diminished to its 
present state. The swelling of the gland 
was not attended, by any of the present 
symptoms. Three years ago, after an af¬ 
fection of the liver, she complained of it 
soreness of her throat, which continued to 
give much inconvenience, although fre¬ 
quently relieved by leeches, nm.il the 
lust three months, when the tightness and 
difficulty in swallowing commenced. 

She has hud a small bougie t wice passed 
down the (.esophagus, and she eats without 
much difficulty, 

<>. Since she came to the hospital, several 
attempts have been made to puss a email 
ehodio bougie, but without success. The 
point at which the obstruction is met with, 
is imuH‘diutcly%t the commencement of the 
oesophagus. A piece of plaster spread with 
the ex. of belladonna has been applied to 
the neck. 

H. Yesterday a bougie armed with caustic 
Was introduced, ami allowed to remain for 
solru: time in contact with the obstructed 
part ; at first it produced considerable irri¬ 
tation, hut in a hour or two after, she im- 
luagined (hat she could swallow somewhat 
easier. General health is improved. 

12. The armed bogie has been repeated 
twice since the last report, and yesterday 
u small bougie passed the stricture with 


considerable facility. Bowels costive j 
torque white. 

R. SubiMir . hyJrarg,, gr. iij.; 

Nocte sumeud. 

20. 'live bougie has been frequently passed, 
although sometimes with much difficulty ; 
her swallowing is decidedly improved, and 
she can now get over (■:* i> «’• cf bread, 
stepped in milk, A • i: • point 

besmeared with the extract of belladonna, 
has been frequently passed down to the 
stricture, but without any marked benefit. 
To take the enimrl pow-.h r ' m asioualh. 

26. gh'ici- las* ri port. <be lets been h, the 
habit Of | its-u.g ii .'mail iauijiii herudf down 
to the stricture, but hits been unable to get 
beyond it. The difficulty in swallowing 
eoiitiuites much the same, but her general 
bcrltb is very much improved, 

A small set.on to be. made on each side of 
the larynx. 


enow ni or the naii into the fixmi. 

.1 ohn K, wtnl 81, (J one 33 >) The integu¬ 
ments of the distal phalanx of the great too 
of the right foot are much in (lamed, and 
swollen, and extend over the nail on each 
side, so as to leave but a small portion of 
its centre uncovered. The toe is exceed¬ 
ingly painful, und-gives great inconvenience 
in walking. Bays that., about two years ago, 

. he observed that the nail was growing into 
the flesh, in consequence of which he cut 
it short, ami since then Inis been in the con¬ 
stant habit of paring and scraping the nail, 
which lias invariably increased the pain And 
swelling of the integuments. The soft part® 
It be touched with the nitrate of silver. 

July 20. The lunar caustic has bees! ap¬ 
plied on each side of the nail twice a week 
since he came to the hospital, with decided 
relief; live swelling and intlnmmution of the 
toe have very much subsided, and almost th-a 
w hole of the nail is row visible. Huffier* 
little or no pain, and can walk without in- 
convenience. 

on v-ni of the naii. into the fi.i-sii. 

(i. H», setat 16. On the right side of the 
nail of the great toe the .•.•om uts are in¬ 
humed mid swollen, so as m m. nap t!:e edge 
of the unit, nnd he cannot hear the part to 
he touched, it is two months since the toe 
begun to be painful, and he has since pared 
the nail occasionally, winch, instead of re¬ 
lieving, has invariably increased the tende.r- 
m\s$ und swelling of the soft parts. The 
lunar caustic has been applied every third or 
fourth day during tin* last fortnight, nnd the 
flesh of the toe is now almost of its natural 
.appearance and form; lm etui also walk 
without inconvenience. 




OPERATIONS, 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


Thehe are, at present, iwTora 1 , interc^'uit* 
cases in this Hospital, A woman, iu the 
fifth month of pregnancy, jumped out of a 
third floor window, and fractured both legs, 
i'he patient is doing’ well: iu» miscarriage 
has happened, nor are any symptoms pre¬ 
sent which lead one to expect such na oc* 
eurrenoe. 

The case of compound fracture of 'the 
. :"■* i-\i1 ii'.f.-. _ f. K':. >« of the right 

'■ :mV 159, vol. x«), 
is rapidly getting. well. Portions of the 
umiforhi and of the ulnar hohes were re¬ 
moved : the loss of ■.lih^iOH-'' ]>:)•■• been re¬ 
stored % healthy !'! ,■«: the pa¬ 

tient is now on n ‘ii,■■■■■,i! *!:, i, arid Hds 
fair to be well in a few* weeks. A question 
was raised at the time of Ms admission, 
wk'dT.ef linip'it■■«s■ It id. mP P- pi«i or 
nop -Mr. Ourlme ir -y *h <fon ■! on 
trying What could be done by appropnhfo 
muuugeihent, and the man lifts saved an Usd¬ 
ful hand and arm. 


This was ft esvr. di-Mppointaii'nl to Mr. 
White, as l.c imd hr-i n in the clead-hous® 
practising some time, and came quite pre¬ 
pared for the exhibition of surgical skill. 
While the postponement was agreed to by 
M-White and.Gutbrie, and Sir Anthony, 
Alewu«p Lynn, junior and senior, were occu¬ 
pied in talk, about, the bread and cheese 
chain «■ »living by lecturing, since 

it'ii. j-m iii'iia ,, Ki the late by-law, so they 
hud nothing to my. Whether Mr. Stndort 
does keep sounds and stalls fit; to enter tho 
bladder, or not, we shall not determine i 
suffice it to say, the surgeons present 
could not find a stone, and could not de¬ 
termine Whether the instrument was passed 
into the Madder at not. Now the fact 
is, the sound was at first put into the ?*i»u- 
der, and the urine escaped ; the bladder 
of course contracted. A child’s bladder, in 
a contracted staff, is not very large ; not 
large enough to allow « man to twirl about a 
sound or catheter in the ends of bis -lingers, 
a* wjirii i'ltrod'ircd into the distended blad¬ 
der of im ad*iii. I he want of >■>.idering 
this circumstance caused all ;n- eonfuiuoii. 
Thr op.-ratioii was performed last Saturday, 
j by Mr. While. 


Ol’ERATJONS. 

For some time past great expectation bad 
been excited that the operation of lithotomy 
would have been performed, on Saturday ; 
consequently a considerable number of 
persons assembled to witness wluit, at the 
Westminster, is a rare operation. Mr. 
White urns to have been the operator, but 
could not, after repeated attempts, detect 
satisfactorily the presence of. & stone. Mr. 
White asserted most positively that, he laud 
felt a stone a few days ago, and appealed to 
Air. Lynn, sen. for a confirmation of the 
fact. Air. Lynn said he lmd heard the 
sound strike against a stone. Mr. Guthrie 
affirmed that he could make oath to having 
felt it also, moat distinctly, only a abort 
time since. Why may it not M felt now } 
asked'Sir kntin.:-* I mhde: ■ .-..a., the semud 
in his lingers, and finding that lie could not 
• 'i : • s .i ; ." ■ '•Ir. White, 

I • i ■ . ■ . ■ • • . • ■ . bladder.” 

“Do you think not!” uxked Mr. White. 
“1 do, indeed,” responded Sir Anthony. 
Mr. Guthrie tried, hut he could not satisfy 
himself that the sound was in the bladder; 
nor did lie appear to get it there. After 
repeated attempts with sounds of various 
sues, until almost ail Mr. Stodard's stock 
had been used, if was at length hum finely 
advised, by foir Anthony, that all further 
attempts should be desisted from, and that 
the child should he brought up again in a 
fortnight. 


The students having bam for some time 
past, desirous of seeing the operation of ex 
cismg the crown of a diseased tooth per¬ 
formed, Air, Guthrie requested Mr. Fay to< 
come to the hospital to operate. A mnu 
happened to be present who wished to have 
his tooth extracted, and being a fair case, 
Mr. .Fay performed operation of excision. 
The imdi, who Was about twenty-one years 
of age, declared, that; the pain in the tooth 
immediately ceased ; ami that the operation, 
although it gave him a “ funny swap,” was 
not painful. Mr. Guthrie repeatedly asked 
the man whether he felt any pain in the jnw 
or neck; he said, “ No, not t he least.” Ho 
was desired to cull again, which he did seve¬ 
ral times, and uniformly declared that, he 
had not felt the least uneasiness! since the 
operation, which was performed about a 
month ago. We abstained from mentioning 
; the cose before, to see it the result would be 
favourable. The: surgeons and pupils at the 
Hospital were, highly ntitdied with the 
“ New Surgical Operation,” 


Several serious accidents have been re¬ 
cently admitted, A case of compound frac¬ 
ture of the thigh was admitted on Saturday 
last. 



&> STRANGULATED HERNIA. 

At half past, one o'clock, Messrs. Lawrence, 
Earle, and Stanley, having given their opi- 
RARTHOLO MEW’S HOSPITAL. nioil wto the necessity for the operation,. 

although they were doubtful as to the exact 
nature of the case, the patient was removed 
t-kgt or stiunuvi ATKf) iwtii’iNAi, TiftOKiA. to the. operating theatre, when Mr. \ inceitt 

proceeded to divide the shin and superficial 
On Thursday a man named John Starling, fascia, to the extent of about three inches, 
vt. Vi, can *• 1*.C* ’■ ward about, noon,! and, afterwards, to dissect down to the. sac, 

labouring.. . - m .■ in tin; bowels 1 which he opened. On opening it. the testi- 

fc» the space of u week, and a small tumour i de was seen at the bottom of the sac, 
in the left groin. ‘ whilst the upper part contained a portion of 

The patient bad always been subject to a, omentum, and a small knuckle of intestine ; 
rupture on that side *, eight days before be! the omentum wus firmly adherent to the 
had been running, and was 'suddenly affected; neck, as well as to part of the body of the 
with violent, sickness mid vomiting,; these sac, ami was changed in appearance, being 
symptoms, in a short time, abated; he had I much thickened and consolidated, having 
not felt any increase in the siv.e of tin; hi- 1 evidently formed the contents of the conge- 
mom - in i lie groin, after that occurrence,: nital hernia, which the man spoke of on hi« 
but bis bowels bail been obstinately im- i admission. The small portion of intestine 
movable since that. time. When the groin ! consisted of a portion of jejunum or ileum, 
was examined, there was an appearance and > about two inches a half in length, and was 
feeling, as though the spermatic chord was ! considerably discoloured ; on feeling for the 
thickened ; but in so slight u degree, as j place of stricture, Mr. Vincent ascertained 
scarcely to substantiate the idea that. ■ any i that it was confined solely to the boundaries 
hernia existed ; be did not complain of pain j of the internal ring •, be then divided the 
on pressure of the. part, neither were the ; stricture with a probe-pointed bistoury, 
oyiuptoms those ofact-ivestrangulntedbenuu; j liberated and returned the intestine, and 
he. hud neither hiceup nor vomiting. Pro- afterwards separated the connexions of the 
tunning, however, that there must be some I omentum to the body of the sac, cutting off 
protrusion, he wits placed in the warm barb, i the protruded portion about three inches in 
and bled to ^xxx.; after which the taxis ‘ length, close, 1.o the neck, leaving the re- 
wwt employed, bei without, any sensible : main jug portion adherent to tb<* canal; be 
diminution of the supposed protrusion. An j closed the wound by adhesive plaster, and, 
enema was thrown up, Suit, speedily rejected.: in the centre, by a suture, applying over the 
Three grains of calomel, and ten of jalap, whole a compress of lint. A few hours 
were then given him, and ordered to be re-, after the operation, an enema was thrown 
pealed, it necessary. ' up. but rejected almost immediately ; and 

At live o’clock in the evening, the calo-! small dos^g of sulphate of magnesia ad- 
re el and jalap not having operated, he was j ministered, but without effect. The dresser 
ordered to take n fourth part of the follow- 1 then gave him ^vj. of castor oil, which was 
ing mixture every hour, until it should rejected; and, afterwards, three grains of 
operate ; viz. croton oil gtt. iv, sugar yp, calomel, and , ten of jakp. In the even- 
ami mint water, Jij ; if this produced no;ing, the pulse being 110, and possess- 
ebange, the warm bath was to be repeated j jug considerable hardness, he was bled 
curly in the morning, and another attempt ! to t^xx. 

Ht reduction made. If these means should j;>. The medicine of last night opened 
tail, Air. Vincent said uu operation would be ; the bowels freely, he had several copious 
indispensable. During the night, and on ' evacuations, passed a restless night, com- 
thf following morning, Friday 14th, the i plumed of great thirst, tongue covered with 
symptoms took the, character of those of. a brown fur, pulse 100, hin d, and of a jerking 
acute strangulation ; he bad been very rest- 1 feel j lual puin on pressure of the abdomen. 
less all night, complained of conshieruble j hut principally on the side, as in the neigh- 
Ihirst ; his countenanc e was expressive of j bourhood of the wound, w hich we examined, 
considerable anxiety, be hud had frequent and looked healthy. He wasbled to -xviij. 
vomiting, especially on taking any thing tins morning, and took the saline medicine, 
into the stomach, and hiccup; bis tongue Mr. Vincent ordered the. saline medi- 
w»s fum d, his pulse small, quiet and hard, cine to ho continued, with the addition of 
find a profuse perspiration covered, his body ; the liq. ant. tait., and gr. viij. hydv. c. ere la, 
ho had considerable tension of Iho abdomen, every three hours, and a bread and milk 
and pain on pressure of the region of the poultice to be applied. Evening: the tension 
pubes, and situation of the. spermatic chord ; and pain of the abdomen increased, tongue 
he hud had u scanty evacuation, (probubtv coated with a brown fur; pulse 100, and 
from the large intestines only,') the warm hard; hied ad jx. 

bath and taxis had been used without effect. lb. The patient passed a very restless 
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6t 

lilghi,, and .tension not at aH alleviated ; ^’i.a I *'"T . .‘■:' , anwttatipa in the whole of 
vomited.'.a considerable qinmitv »>f dark,■ :■«■ • ■> l ! 

green-coloured nutter ; ; • ::il Vice cx,n.* , \ > ' . i\ i •' formation, which could 

sive of great anxiety, iiraguo furred, tmisi* •..■•. . ... v „ , waa oh- 

ft}, has great thirst. Mr. Vincent ordered sorvabie i'u the • •. 1 :• was con- 

leeches xx. to bo applied t» !’"• Aliiiri, siderably longer ■ • I. ..-I its greater 

the saline medicine with i tit: .mi i circumference was n*wwl, Wing larger 
mony to W continued, am! t 1 .-- iy.i. c. above than below, about thu middle of the 
creta. grs. x., every third hour, the wound bladder was u kind of hourglass contraction 
in a state of «.j;.|.itr,i«h.n. Evening : there dividing it into two parts. It was filled 
being nodiuiiumin,. <■! the ■•toil's, s v.,» with bile, but of a less viscid quality than 
of paiu, u large blister was applied to tW usual; its colour also was not so deep, the 
region of the pubes. internal lining of the bladder not. being 

17. Pain of the abdomen nearly gone, and stained, but. of a whitish colour; the duct, 
great diminution of tension; the. coon to- was not obstructed, 

nance has in a great measure lost its anxious _ 

expression, the bowels open, tongue cleauer, ~ ~~ 

but parched; pulse 100; the two latter case or phagedena gangrenosa, 
symptoms would have indicated further de- On the 21st of Julv, a woman mimed 
ph'tiou, but from the excessive general Mary Brown, mtat. ;!<b was admin ml into 
weakness, and the subsidence of the local : Magdalen Ward, with sloughing phage- 
symptoms of inflammation. Mr. Vincent ’ deuu of the right labium. On seeing Wr, 
said, he should merely continue the saline j Mr. Lawrence''inquired of lmr from' what 
medicine with antimony, and the liyd.c.neta. | part of the town she came, observing a( tin? 
livening: the patient is very restless anti | Sll me time. that, almost al! the pmieufs nd- 
uiieusv, and countenance expressive of! mitted into this Hospital with sloughing 
anxiety. phagedena, came from a place named Swim- 

M. A visible alteration for the worse ; I allev, near Bast Smithtield, whu!i was the 
had a sleepless night, complained of great; haunt of « most wretelu-d ami miserable 
thirst, laid motionless, eyes dim and fixed, ! S efof women, who. in the exercise of 
With mouth half open ; features idmrp, uml their vocation, were devoted to the ser- 
his articulation ditlinilt and indistinct; i vice of sailors and l.uscars Her answer 
tongue brown, and furred; pulse 108, and : confirmed his observation, as s!u actn- 
sharp , the local symptoms ol inflammation j ally came from the nbfive-imnlioiied Swan- 
imve completely left; could boar pressure ! all' y. She said, that whilst nHerted with 
on the abdomen, without uneasiness. Mr. ' gonnrrhtvn. the disease first made its a p- 
Vittcenf desired that, the dose of hydrg. c. , peanmee, five weeks previous to her ud- 
eretn. might he increased, and the saline aussion, in tin; form of a pimple or small 
medicine be continued with the antimony, boil ; the pimple afterwards vesicated, and 
He gradually sunk, and died in the evening, hud gradually progressed amt acquired 

i its present magnitude, three incites in 
Post-mortem Examination. j hmgth, and rather wore than one in breadt h. 

I The surface of the sore now presents an 
Vpou opening the cavity of the abdomen,; i, regular appearance.; is covered with a 
the intestines were seen filled with flatus, f^tid, pulpy, mid thick slough, with n dark 
tightly braced down by the omentum, which brown discharge : around the fore, which is 
was firmly adherent ut the inguir.nl canal, j 0v „i, is extended u circumscribed tliicken- 
uml also to the small intestines, with which ‘ vv i t h « dark red lrnlo of n.fhimmnti.m ; 
it bad been in contact. The omentum itself t() t jjj s j s j a putTy and less limited 
presented marks of considerable inflam- tumefaction of the cellular suhstauee. The 
iimtion ; the portion of intestine protruded, edges uhrupt, of a deep red colour, were, 
had been the lower part of the ileum, it was iu * u .\\ as the surface of the sere, dotted 
of a very dark livid hue, approaching to 0 „ the inner surface with numerous small, 
black, and highly vascular. I he internal elevated, uml augry-looMiig points, which, 
mucous lining of that, part of the intestine, according to lilaekaddcr.i way be eotmi- 
had undergone no change whatever from its dered as one of the diuniet.erisi.ic marks of 
healthy condition. There were traces of the disease ; from thebe. <ia occasional oozing 
inflammation on the whole of the small in- 0 j blood took place. On approaching the 
testifies, not extending round the circutn- patient, tlmt peculiar and m ud odour ahvayw 
ference of the intestine, but m longitudinal Umlaut on the frightful progress of this 
patches, seemingly in those parts with which disease, wa * very tnmoviug : the whole of 
the omentum hud been in contact; but these 
were slight, with the exception of that 
part of the ileum near the strict uml portion 
i’or the space of six inches, wliich presented 


* See Black adder's ObswotioM on a- 

gede na G ungmiosa. 






m PHAGEDENIC ULCEtUTION OF THE PENIS. 

tlvo ri»])i labium was destroyed. Contrary | served that. the acid had uotproduced its usual 
to our own experience in the disease in j beneficial effects ; that, in the cases which 
eight or ten ru,;e», and to the dicta of had come under his notice, « single appli- 
Mcssrs. llluchaddder, Delpech, Henm;n» > cation had generally been effectual, and yet. 
Thompson, Ponteau, and \V el bank (all ofj if had been applied twice in this case, and 
whom describe tlx* darting, progressive, ! the disease was still proceeding in its career 
though intermittent pain, us a constant! in part of the sore: lie, however, ordered 
symptom), the patient had never felt pain j the re-application of the acid to those parts 
e.crept when the diseased parts were put o»> ; of the sore still retaining the original cha- 
thv stretch. In the eight cases detailed by j meter, and the opium internally. 

Mr. W'elhank in the x vth vol. of the JVledico-! Instead of an improvement in those 
rbinirgir.al Transactions, the darling pain j parts of the sore to'which the acid had been 
was a never failing symptom ; indeed, in the applied yesterday, they seemed to he coil- 
case of Samuel Cooke, page 3:11, it led him sidnrably deepened ; the remaining parts of 
to ar.tlcipnle the disease. She slept wadi, the sore presenting largo aud florid granu- 
and her general henlth had.not been mueli lathing. Mr. Lawrence said, that as he had 
disturbed: lier pulse did not exceed the given the. acid a complete trial without sne- 
nuiuvid standard in frequency: her tongue cess, he would try the external and internal 
Hi an, aval her appearance, generally, not use of opium ; he ordered, a piece of lint 
indicating stny indisposition, no expression wet in the liquor Opii sodativus, (o be kept 
of anxiety, no haggard look. Mr. Law- constantly applied to the sore .and five grains 
re nee desired the pupils to remark the of the pi 1 saponis e. opio, every fourth hour, 
well-defined edges c.f the core, its putrid This plau of treatment was persevered iu 
sue) spongy sloughing surface, and the until the .'list; on the .if>lh, theulceration 
copious ami very forid discharge w hich appeared lobe: deepening in one part of the 
issued from it, ns well as the bleeding points, sore ; and on the 31st, there was a circular 
I iV remarked that, in this species of ulcer- excavation, about the. middle of the sore, of 
ation, when the constitution was unaffected, considerable depth, into which (he end of 
any general treatment was unnecessary; the rhumb might have been placed ; Timm- 
that the local application of concentrated nimforrnre still presenting .1 most healthy 
nitric arid was, m almost every c;o»o, suftb 1 surface, Mr. Lawrence again reverted to the 
cient to produce a healthy fiuvf.ice, which • acid and dry lint., with opium internally ; 
healed up w.ilomt any trouble. The appli- and, on the .'id of August, the spongy 
cation of the acid was order' (I. after which sloughs having been cast olf, the whole 
tin* slough was to be covered with dry lint : presented a healthy granulating surface, 
one grain of opium to he given shortly A ugust 0 . The sore has dimiirinhed in size 

afterwards, and to repeated ut bed-time. one-third, and is tilling tip very last ; her 
'I he hair having b'-en shaved from the pails bowels had been in a relaxed stair lor the 
wound, the surface of the sore cleansed, hist ten days, which had been combated by 
and the surrounding parts protected by a the mist, ere la- comp. ; her tongue, during 
thick coating of lard, the dresser having tb;>ttime,hnd pre'umted npreternaturullvivd 
previously immersed some lint in the con- appearance; the general health hut little 
eentrated arid, proceeded to apply it, and a floe led, with the exception of slight febrile 
to press steadily upon every point of the symptoms. August I'th, the sore almost 
diseased surface until it appeared converted Idled up, und diminished to one-fourth its 
into « Itnu and dry mass. The woman dill original 1 :. 

rml express tiny pain w hatever : did not. cry SepUm-iv. iV*j.-i : r ig now quit* well. 

out during the application. -- 

j,b Tim application of the acid had cask or imuokokmc vutuatiox or tux 
not produced its usual beneficial effects ; rr.Ntri, 

the sloughing ulceration still proceeding, On Thursday, 3d of August,-,a‘<.;.>0, 

and the mire considerably deepened. The was admitted into Lazarus Ward. Mil 
patient passed rut her a restless night, but Lawrence saw topit on the 4th. On exumi 
continued tree from pain: the acid to be nation, the penis was found to he eAlargcd 
again applied. to twice its natural sixe, with considerably 

‘-3. The patient appeared much the same ; hardness and ioflamnuifitm, A chancre, 
the «lough had corny away; the edges of the about the size of a small horse bean, was 
sore were well defined, und healthy ; the discovered in the situation of the fr.eimm, 
inflammatory apjmaruaees in its vicinity'were ;md. n bubo on the left groin; the diuuere 
much diminished ; the sore itr olf. iu it? bad existed for the space of five weeks, aud, 
upper und outer parts, presented the most nr rids time, its eurtaee presented a very 
Ucuitliv gramdating surtiice, hut, at its lower foul dirty appearance, v. itit. a. thin acrid dis- 
and .inner parts, still retained the decided j charge, ’approaching nearly to the phage- 
ptingedenic clmrac ter—dark putrid surface, | .h-itie character , it had complete ly destroy- 

uud laud discharge, Mr, Ltuvrcuve vh- cd the Ihviiwiu. Mr, Lawrence 'observed^ 








CASE OF ELEPHANTIASIS. 


that the appearance which the chancre had 
taken was very unfavourable, and that it 
was of u nature winch would speedily do 
stray the end of the penis, if active and de-, 
cidod measures were not adopted ; he said, 
although he considered the ulcer to he a ve¬ 
nereal chancre, yet he thought its present 
foul appearance depended, in u great mea¬ 
sure, on the very inflammatory .state; of the 
penis, and (lmt general depletion would he 
proper in the first instance ; he therefore 
ordered $xvi. of blood to he taken from the 
arm, It- grains of jalap, and 4 of calomel 
1o he taken immediately, and ador.cn leeches 
to tin; penis in the evening ; lie desired the 
prepuce might not he withdrawn, hut the 
pure he kept clean, by syringing the part 
with warm water at. intervals. 

.). The inflammatory state of tlio penis 
not at till diminished ; the sore, which still 
retains the same character, has increased 
to twice the sue, extending from the glims 
itself to that portion of prepuce which was 
in contact with the original sore : there is i 
but litt le pain. Mr. Lawrence now thought 
Hie best wav to retard the progress of the 
disease would ho to atii ct the constitution, 
with mercury in as short a time as possible, 
lie oid> ;■< (1 a piece of lint, wet in the black 
wash, to be applied <>> and left between the 
opposing surfaces of the sore ; two grains 
of caiomt 1, and one-third oj a c<a 1 1 1 of< 
opium, to be taken every six hours; and j 
one drachm of blue ointment every wight j 
ruhhed on the inside of the thigh. 

b. The wan slept well : pulse natural,; 
mid tongue clean ; very little pain in the | 
part; mouth nut. at all nfleeti d bv the mer¬ 
cury. On ■■laniining the penis, n appeared 
considerably lessened in size ; its lutiamcd 
sipp< anmee, in a great measure, gone, the 
core itself not. extending, and it* character 
decidedly (.hanged for the better : its colour ! 
by no means to dark, and its upper part; 
th an, and exhibiting g healthy appearance, j 
Mr. Lawrence said it was rather tiiflimi.lt to! 
decide upon the treatment in cases of this! 
kind : should the ulceration not he venereal, ' 
hut merely caused by irritation depending; 
on excessive inflammatory action going on' 
in the pony, the nr.lipMu.islh treatment 
would have lu . si i-uuiejci.v, were it a' 
chancre that taken on tin phagedenic 
character, it watt must important to exhibit j 
mercury freely, and affect !h,e constitution 
in sis short a time a* possible, in order to 1 
put a stop to the rapid progress of the dis- 
i use, which would otherwise destroy a great 
pa rt of the penis. He said he considered 
this case to come under the latter head, and 
remarked the beneficial effects which the 
mcicury had so speedily produced. 

t. The man slept well, and hues no pain, 
only a slight degree of soreness in the part: 
bis ho'vvvk wo optn, Ida puke natural, ml 


6:j 

tongue clean : the penis rapidly decreasing 
in size. The sore lifts still a foul, dirty look, 
discharging a thia hrowuish-white fluid, hut 
at it* upper purl cleiui and healthy, in u 
,r» uf: rcxii id •«.<«:< yesterday. Air. Lawrence 
ji c...: cm.•uierubly better, and lie had 
not the least doubt, the mercury which he 
h;ul taken deserved the credit of arresting the 
progress of the disease. Ho had seen a num¬ 
ber of cases of this kind, and been impressed 
with the speedy and decided benefit which 
mercury produced, incompletely nud rapidly 
changiug the character of the ulceration, 
and convert in a i' ill- sore. 

lb The mercury had utlvvted his mouth 
very decidedly yesterday morning, and hr 
had omitted it since that lime ; the sore has 
assumed a heallliy aspect in its w hole ex¬ 
tent; the penis nearly its natural size, ami 
bis general health good : the mercury was 
not per.-., \eied in any longer. 

t'li. The tore is completely healed, hut 
the man still remains in the Hospital, for a 
bubo which has suppurated. 


case or r.i.rmiA.viT VMS, or u;i>ba a tu¬ 
nc m or i ut. r.vsx. 

Thomas Spencer, n man of colour, about 
■T> years of age, was admitted into this hos¬ 
pital on tlie l'hJj of February, hi-houriug un ¬ 
der the disease called riephantuiMim He 
stated at the. time of his admission, that his 
skin first became diseased u few davs utter 
liis (juining Uni West Indies, mid that 
during the voyage to this country. it gradu¬ 
ally got worse. It is now eleven mouth a 
since the disease <ir;.i broke out. For lb. 
last three months be 1ms been a resident of 
Middlesex Hospital, where 1m had been 
somewhat benefited, but not being able lo 
get. his admission paper renewed, he was 
obliged to leave. When he came to this 
hospital, the face uml hands were the only 
parts of the body diseased, except tlie £. ei, 
which had a slight scaly appearance. 'The. 
cheeks were, studded with small hard m- 
berdiJS, more or less distinct, varying To size 
from a millet-seed to a large leiiiel; on 
different parts of the rare, and particularly 
about the nose, lips, and eye-brows, 
disease whs further advanced, and had cone 
into a superficial state of ulceration ; there 
patches of nice ration were very irregular, 
j but most of them presented a hcalthv U s- 
| pect, Two tubercles seated over vhcVye- 
: brows, had suppurated, and the discharge 
; being allowed to accumulate, two small co- 
j ideal projections had formed, very much n- 
! is-mhlieg the tubercles of RujuiC ’ihuj imd 
j of the mouth, as well us the soft palate, 
; were found studded with tubercles, similar 
I to those observed oo the face, mu] these akc 
hud hew «ud there gone fauts? a stipe rflduJ 
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OPERATIONS 


k{fitc o<” uli rrrill'in. The uvula ia in great jvery slight degree. The hnruls are imieli 

imrn .ll» Adljesw plamter 

A ’Kind «if ihr.irm inflammation of b«.ih i- ...i : 1 .f i •- }iieser.(: applied b> the ulw 
sclerotic,m appears to have existed, at :!n« • 

same time implicating the cornea* to a certain bath 

1 ... ••...j___,.r in..:. t« 


m.: faces, ( milium* the use of the 


extent, as there existed an opacity of their 
ciliary margins, which gradually dimini-.h 
towards the centre of each ni«* 


June Ti- He has continued grradnally im- 
pii.ivh.;. and is, on the whole, considerably 
r . The skin of the cheeks is almost 


Towards the outer angles of each eye, nnd I entirely clear of all tubercles, and has now 
in.. r .- partiu.lnrly that of the left, and he-’regained its soft and natural fed. A great 
iic.ttli ihr coi.juuciivn, small fiitt) dcpodiiims portion of the ulcerated surfaces has cica- 


»,r granules, arc niiservuble, resembling the 
aih'ction styled pterygium pingve. 

Neither the ears nor scalp were affected. 
Both hands were swollen, but. in an incon¬ 
siderable degree, and in them the disease 
existed in both stages, as in the face. The 
body was quite clear. 

A degree of atrophy of the. virile organs 
(a<cording to the patient’s account,) had 
taken place, but no glandular enbirgi ment, 
or " femoral turnout ,'’ as Dr. Adams styles 
it., existed. His bowels were regular ; and 
In* slept tolerably well at night. Tongue 
slightly loaded , pulse HO. lie is ordered 
to take A grains of Phmmu’r’s pill, every 
night, and the warm bath each alternate 
day. Milk diet. 

I le continued under this plan of treatment 
for about three weeks, without any visible 
alteration in the charm ter of the disease. A 
te\v davKsim e he complained of great weak¬ 
ness, and he has, in consequence, been allowed 
metlt diet without beer. Within the last few 


inzed over; and this has been more evi¬ 
dent since the application of the red pre¬ 
cipitate ointment, to the raw surface. T he 
ulcerations in the mouth and soft palate 
continue, however, much the seme, as do 
also the enlarged., femoral glands. All he 
at present, takes, is an occasional aperient; 
with the red precipitate ointment, as a local 
application, 

July ill. The character of the disease lias 
now considerably "altered \ the patient is 
much better, and although there still re¬ 
mains a few patches, Mr. Lawrence thought, 
from their healthy-condition, that n little 
fresh air would be ve.y beneficial.. The 
patient was in consequence discharged. 


OPJitA'nOXS.- 


•.aswj*vtatio:n a hove the 

, AN]> II A Uli Ul*. 


On Saturday (Oct. ?), Air. Vincent per¬ 
formed the operation of amputation. above 
the knee. The patient, who is a young 


days, the superficial ulcerations, on the face.! ur,,ri !l hout. twenty-six years of age, has been 
have been touched with a weak solution of j labouring under a scrofulous enlargement 
the nitrate of silver. By the &id of March,! the knee joint for some months past, ami 
the tubercidatei .1 condition of the skin of (he | a!l the ordinary modes of treatment proving 

check hud become diminished, and the idee- ' .. 1 ‘ , . 

rutions much improved. A few days subse¬ 
quent to this, Mr. Lawrence was induced to . 
fry the arsenical solution ; and the patient' 
was, ronsequ. ntly, directed to take the fol¬ 
lowing draught throe times a-tlay, si purga¬ 
tive being previously given, as the bowels 
Were rather constipated ;~~ 

Pimfttlv u'atfr and 

JMstilicd ii afcr, of each half an mince; 

Solution oj arsenic , A minimi. Mix. 
lie persisted in the use of this medicine for 
a week, when his suunaeli became irritable, 
ami tlm system generally excited : it was 
therefore discontinued, und saline medicine 
side litnted in its stead. 

In tlie course of a few' days, those un¬ 
pleasant symptoms had completely subsided ; 
the saline medicine was discontinued, and 
the bath ordered to be repeated, as before. 

May The ulcerations are gradually 
hording, and the tubercular eruption bus 
diminished considerably. Yvilluii the last 
ten days, the glands in em u groin have en¬ 
larged. The testes appear to have shrunk 
iu size since the admission, but only iu a 


!iu effectual, the pro pilot./ of his losing his 
limb was pointed out to him, and lie readily 
consented. 

For .what reason wo don’t know', but the 
operator chose to adopt the double flap me¬ 
thod, imteml of the circular incision ; per¬ 
haps it, was intended ns a show off; or, as 
Mr. Carpuc would say, a flush in the pan, to 
let the virincs sec that such things can bn 
done. 

Smce the operation the man has gone on 
wry favourably, nnd the stump is fast gra¬ 
nulating, (On examining in to the condition of 
<he parks after the limb was amputated, every 
morbid change usually met with in these 
diseases was observable : a considerable ef¬ 
fusion of a curdy-like secretion, thickening 
of the synovial membrane, softening of tho 
bone, and absorption of the cartilages.) 

This w’us .succeeded by a hare lip ease, 
which was operated on by Mr. Earle. The 
subject of it was ail infant, but n few months 
old. Tim case presented nothing unusual. 
B e certainly have seen Mr. Earl operate 
more dexterously than in the present in¬ 
stance. One needle was .introduced, and 
the ligature applied iu n very uewt imuiuer. 
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MR. ABEllNETHY'S 

PHYSIOLOGICAl, PATROI.OOTCAL, AND 
SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS ; 

DKI-JVXKKTl IN TUB 

ANATOMICAf, COURSE or LECTURES, 

At St, Bartholomew's Hospital,* 


Mr. Aukhm’thv began bis Lecture by 
describing the bones of the face; mid, in the 
course of his disquisitions on the nasal pm- 
fcs* of the superior maxillary bone, he 
h'uid, In tJie inside of this process I perceive 
is groove., which is for the Minimal bag, and i 
continue* downward forming n sort of canal; 
not a complete canal, indeed, but pretty 
much of a complete canal. It goes down 
i he bone, and is called the ductus msulh. It 
is the canal for the tears to run into the 
nose. And it is of great importance that 
you should understand this ; because., if you 
are. to lay open the lacrymul bug for the 
purpose of clearing uwuy any obstruction in 
it, and if yon arc to apply force to it, it is of 
the utmost, importance that you should use 
that force in a right direction; for, if you 


* It is the practice of Mr. Abemethy to 
lecture cm certtaii puriR of anatomy in n1t< r- 
nvite i p’.r ;■ s. at 1 I.suing provided o-:r>:‘!\ 
with re- lioi’.'iT i:> hvi-ii ■! in Ion. 1 mtust 

court• *#• • , : v ■.■'<■!> piei. as may 

be lit • •>) 1 ..i ■!«■ pn-yi course, 

and thus make the .■ i.l! i > i>:;r l d.Mr. 
Ahernethy frequently . _■ ' v •! 
parent imperfections of his surgical lectures, 
by saying] that he was in the habit of treat¬ 
ing ol'muuy surgical subjects in his anatmieat 
iectnm. By the arrangement we have now’! 
made, we shall not only render his lectures 
on surgery complete, but., at the same time, 
shall be enabled to publish a complete series 
of his physiological uud pathological opi¬ 
nions. 

You XI. 


used it in a wrong direction, you would bo 
going against the bone. But] luckily, the 
ductus nasi runs nearly perpendicularly; 
not exai ily HO, be! m i.'L ndii ulurly, 
having a ■dq.iii im t 

Then I see, at the right of this nasal pro¬ 
cess, a sort of ridge ; a ridge across which 
the *»•*'.% t • ■ ‘.is extended. It is 
a bo..i, ..a possible, convex on that 

side next the lamella, and concave ou the 
other side. I don't know that we have any 
right to consider it a separate bone ; 1 may 
say, it is soldered to this ridge ; and, there¬ 
fore, the ductus nasi terminates below tin? 
inferior os spongiosum. Now l may toll 
you, with a view to impress this anatomical 
fact on your memories, that on the continent, 
they don’t adopt the same mode of clearing 
away the obstruction that we do ; t hey clear 
it away by putting an instrument into the 
nose, and turning if up into the ductus nasi.* 
If you go into an hospital abroad, yon will see 
many instruments lying, which are used hr 
that purjmse. To me it. seems a bad mode 
of treatment, for it requires great, talent, 
and a great deal of knack and ingenuity, 
safely to introduce the instrument. And 
where you are obliged to use a great deni of 
force, ft. is very likely that you may use it in 
a wrong place. 

The Lecturer proceeded until he had 
described the antrum , which lie thought 
had better he culled the superior mailLmt 
sinus, though the old technical term was 
antrum nun Mart, lie then said, “ I'he dis¬ 
ease in the antrum is avert/, eery important 
• ill- < ! .. i 1 t ad l always take occasion 

■ :, • .., where 1 ihirik they will 

impress anatomical facts on your memories, 

! and where the importance of those facts 
j may he shown. The disease of the antrum, 

1 1 lieu, I say, makes a great subject in sur¬ 
gery. A man may have ft kind of chronic 
iiillftiiiimition in the cavities of his antrum - 
a kind of morbid secretion of stuff in bin 
antrum. It might have originated from the 


* This might, have happened when Mr. 
Ahernethy was on the Continent, or in the 
time of Le Dian, hut no such practice is 
resorted to at present.—Ku. 
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tooth-ache affecting the lining of the an-1 
trum ; and a very pretty predicament, he is 
then in. Egarl, when he is in bed, on turn¬ 
ing round, a quantity of stuff will come into: 
his nose, most disgusting to himself, and 
moist, horribly disagreeable to his bed-fellow, 
if he has one. (Much laughter.) An aching- 
pain in the cheek, and a dreadful discharg¬ 
ing of matter, will torment a man in that 
way for years and years. "What is to be 
done '! JUruw one of big teeth, to be sure ; 
ami, from the socket., penetrate into the an¬ 
trum. Rut which tooth are you to drawl 
is the question. There is un important 
question, it luckily so happens, that all the 
grinding teeth of the jaw are below the 
cavity of the antrum. There are two small 
grinders, three larger ones, and all those 
grinding teeth are situated below the cavity 
of the antrum, and if you put the prohe 
through tin' socket of the fust grinder, it 
goes into the cavity of the antrum. Turn 
mg the head far back, and putting your in¬ 
strument in, where does it go '! Why, into 
the cavity of the antrum. And, luckily for 
the benefit of memory, it happens that, all 
the sockets of the grinding teeth are placed 
below the cavity of the antrum. Which 
tooth, then, should 1 draw 1 Why, 1 would 
rather draw a rotten one than a sound one. 
You may draw which you please. Then put¬ 
ting iigimbiet up into the socket, you pierce 
live cavity of the antrum ; put in a piece of 
bougie, nod lowing pierced the socket, it: 
then lies snug between the teeth in the 
jaw. What is the patient to do 1 Why, 
when lie washes out the antrum, helms only 
to pull out the bougie, clear away all the 
matter, and there is a subsidence of the dis¬ 
ease. And many, many persons have l seen 
relieved from « state of great discomfort 
by mi operation of this sort.. But this is u 
trifle. 

A morbid state of the membrane may 
be induced, and it may throw forth a 
fungus ; that, fungus growing, tills the whole 
envity of the* antrum, sprouting forth in all 
directions till the bone becomes absorbed, 
till that bone which forms the strong part, of 
t he cheek becomes soft, the orhitar plate be¬ 
comes soft; until the fungus will make its 
way into the socket of the eye, shove the 
very eye out of its socket, mid until the. fun¬ 
gus itself will actually shoot out of the 
mouth, get into the nostrils, and till up the 
nostrils, and what then 1 Why, just see u 
man in the dreadful state of having his eye 
turned out of its socket, and the fungus shoot¬ 
ing out of his mouth, and growing up i’.t* hi' 
nostrils ; and you say. this is ! M-sildi - I 1! 
have nothing to do with it. And, in many 
♦ iisus, you would be right. \ uu had better 
have nothing to do with it. lint though 
many of these cases are the results of morbid 
actions which nothing con cure, if you neg¬ 


lect to do any thing at all times, in the in¬ 
terim you would neglect to serve many 
persons who might he most materially com¬ 
forted. What should be done, then 1 Why, 
when you see the fungus growing there, it 
is your duty to take it. out of the mouth. 
Trefine the bottom of the antrum ; put your 
finger into it:, and scoop it. out. A most 
bloody scene it is 1 A most desperate he¬ 
morrhage ensues! 1 have seen a quart of 
blood lost when this was performing- But 
this does not frighten a surgeon who un¬ 
derstands his profession, for he knows it is 
the discharge of blood from a multitude of 
small vessels ; and if he siyw the warm dis¬ 
charge from a large one he would be horri¬ 
bly afraid. He would say, if this was a 
discharge from one vessel the patient would 
die, hut it being from a great, many, when 
lie becomes faint, they will stop bleeding. 
But you don’t give him time to faint; 
scoop it out, put. in u hit of sponge—wrench 
it in—tell the patient to bite it, bathe his 
face with cold water, and what becomes of 
him then ! There is no more bleeding ; 
after n little time the sponge becomes loose, 
you draw it. out, and any thing collected in 
the antrum comes into the mouth, and thus, 
if 1 may so say, you prevent the walls of 
the antrum giving way. Now 1 have seen 
^ several people made comfortable in this way. 
It is true the fungus may grow again, but 
then you may scoop it out with your linger; 
you may pul your linger into the antrum 
and scoop it entirely out. Still I am aware 
that all this is of a cancerous nature ; it is 
u morbid action which will go cm and ex¬ 
tend beyond the antrum, even between the 
different sinuses of the head. J have seen 
some osseous matter formed sometimes in 
the different sinuses of the bead. 1 remem¬ 
ber one ease' particularly, as showing the 
morbid nature of it, and yet showing thut 
all the cases were not of that horrible na¬ 
ture which would prohibit a surgeon from 
interfering with them. 1. shall relate one 
instance, of a poor man who came into this 
Hospital—a poor fellow who had this mor¬ 
bid growth in his antrum. He hud his 
cheek in a dreadful state, and lie applied to 
a quack, who put a large caustic on the tumid 
cheek—a large and sharp caustic. It made 
a slough ; the slough came off, and it 
healed, leaving u hole by which a probe 
could he put into the cavity of his antrum. 
He was relieved so far, but there were mor¬ 
bid actions set up ; the bone was affected as 
well as the membrane, and the hone gra- 
! dtiaily threw forth a fungus. There was a 
imlc aperture, and that little aperture in¬ 
creased in circumference. There was a 
bony substance thrown out from the aper¬ 
ture, which, at first, seemed like a little cup 
| on lira cheek, and it gradually increased uu- 
| til it became like u basin?—like a large break* 





ON AN AFFECTION OF THE RETINA, 


fast basin, tb« bottom of which laid on the 
antrum covered over with » thick skin: 
it had pone to such a degree, that unless 
you had sent. M. L* Diuk to it, there was 
no other surgeon who would undertake it— 
none here, 1 can tell you j and, to be sure, 
there are many operations set about which 
dot. t seem to toe to be vindieablt* ; you hud 
better let the poor creature* die. lu look¬ 
ing at the French reports, I can read of 
taking away the whole of the imriUaria su- 
ftemra hone*, ami leaving only the hollow 
jaw ! Why, to have shot the man with a 
bullet would have been much more humane 
than that. To have let him die, as he would 
have done, would have been, what I should 
cal), only Christianity ; to have done that 
would have been doing to others as* you 
would be done unto; and much the better 
way, than making a person such an object 
as long as be lived. Well, this poor chap 


it, and the blow may operate on the tkmso 
without driving in the ti«Mdlamella. 'Faith, 
if every one had their crista galla driven in, 
when they have their nasal lamella broken, 

I myself would have had it, because on one 
occasion, when 1 was riding, my horse's head 
and my own came pretty near together. 

1 was riding, and on putting the spur to 
him and pulling the bridle, he threw up bis # 
head and struck me with it right upon the 
nose. Tim Wood flowed from it, just like 
as if it had been streaming from on arm 
after you had introduced the lancet. I got. 
oft’; got into a stable near at baud ; washed 
my face, and squeezed the bones into their 
proper situation as well as 1 could. Tim 
people were certainly very kind, and wished 
to send for a surgeon to me; but I told 
them I would rather they sent for tv hackney 
coach (much laughter), which they did, and 
1 weut home in it. 1 than perceived, for 


if you can take the fungus out of the mouth, 
you mav render very effectual service to 
'many people. 

Mr. Aheicsktuv resumed his lecture un¬ 
til he had described the situation, &.r,, of 
the nm rujsi, two in number, forming an urch 
fur the protection of the nasal lamella, which 
supports tho ethmoid hone, lie then said : 
this arch is a very strong arch indeed, pro¬ 
tecting the nasal lamella, and how important 
is this ! If it were not so, a man having 
a blow on tho nose might have his emiti 
galli driven in upon his brain. \\ hut’s to 
prevent it ! Many a unm has his crista galli 
driven in upon his brain, producing cerebral 
inflammation, and the man dies in cou- 
ncquence ; 1 1 are mvh iif r itb-ton of that 
kind. Now vh.i! , < ' i d <>«.:•• if a man 

gets a blow on his nose, and ha* hi a crista 
gaHi driven in upon the brain 1 What's to 
lie done ? why, you must try to pull it out 
again. You have to raise up the ossa nasi, 
introduce an instrument lined with sponge, 
raise up the depression, and then pull it 
out. But, luckily, this is a very rare acci¬ 
dent, and don’t believe that every broken 
nose is followed with such frightful con¬ 
sequences. You sec* the nose is excessively 
Well constructed to elude, the b#*cta ofj 
violence ; the blow lights on thA clastic 
part of the noise, which breaks the eajet of 


used to go to a quack of the name of Doctor j the first time in my life, an imperfection 
Jhtmy, and he bound it up for him from! in my sight. 1 could not see more than 
time to time . He also often came here, ami j two-thirds of an object. First of all, how- 
I always told him, if you like to have it ] ever, 1 should tell you, my vision was in- 
treuted so, be it go, but I would let it alone. I distinct, but 1 found it arose from the 
1 w ould neither endure the pain, for it’s j eclipse of the third of every object on the 
altogether unavailing, nor would 1 throw (right hand. I ascertained tins particularly 
away my money in such a w ay ; but he j as 1 went, home, because if 1 saw such 
went again and again to this quack, until a long name as iuy own, for instance, 
he could bear it no longer. Well, 1 was j J-bcr-ne-thy, in u bookseller's shop window, 
going to say, that many of these action* ex- j or any such place, l could see J-kr-kimr, 
tend beyond clip limits of the antrum j but j but 1 could not sets the thigh at nil. (l^ud 
if you can lake away the distressing cause—| laughter.) Well, 1 looked with one eye, 

then I looked with the other, and 1 looked 
with both, but still I perceived that the 
third of every object was eclipsed, on what 
1 may call uiy right side. Now this sort of 
case is alluded to by Dr. Wooilaatou, and lm 
■ ii iiji-. i tbe a defect in the optic 

nerves. W til, 1 wua telling all this to a medi¬ 
cal friend of mine—a very clever man, and lu? 
said, it was impossible. 1 said, well, l don’t 
know whether it is impossible or not, but 1 
know that what I tc.ll you is true. If. after¬ 
wards happened that lie bad a fall from Ids 
bom?, 1 believe, or something of that kind, 
and he hail the sanu; imperfection of sight, 
the eclipse of the objects being on the op¬ 
posite side. J said to him, there was only 
one thing 1 regretted, which was, that when 
1 was in that state, 1 had not squinted, to 
have seen bow the things would have looked 
then. He told inn he was convinced it arose 
from the nerve. Hut I said, did you squint! 
0 gad, no, said he, 1 never thought of 
squinting. Hut. since that time 1 have been 
entertained with it often, and often without 
having hud any blow : and I hate on those 
occasions squinted too, and it’s just the same. 
And let those who can account for it in 
arising from a decussation of the nerve, do 
it; my own opinion is, that, it arises from 
the inegutar actions of the retina. You know 
theie are people who see glwis, and gob itn.% 

ft 
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and so on ; not blue-devils ; I suppose they 
don’t see tiny of those, but they absolutely 
see men and women ; you know all that, 1 
dare say. 

There is a very curious case related, of 
a man who was a well known character, 
and a man of sense,'—where it was said, 
he used to see a number of people in 
the room with him. Now, he himself has 
described the whole of the phenomenon, 
and all the adjuncts to it. He has said, 
after taking u cup of coffee, or tea, or so on, 
t hey came into his room in great numbers; 
and as lie got better, and less nervous, he 
bus only seen the arms or legs of the per¬ 
sons, without seeing any other part of them. 
Now this is all an irregular action of the 
retina. A gentleman sitting in his library 
one (lav, reading or writing, on turning 
round his Lead, saw, sitting in a chair, n 
woman in a red cloak. And lie said, how 
came you in here, good woman '? The w oman 
said nothing. What is the. meaning of your 
being here, woman 1 No answer was made. 
Ton have no right to lie, here.—(io out of 
the room. She took no notice of him. lie 
got. up and rang the bell for the servant. 
The servant came in. Turn this woman out. 
W hat woman, Sir ! Why the woman iu 
a red cloak. There’s no woman, nor any! 
red cloak, Sir. Well, go uml fetch the doc¬ 
tor for me , tell him I am ill. and I wish to 
apeak to him. The man, however, was not 
lo be frightened by 11ds, because he knew it. 
Was n delusion of his sight. Now 1 have 
had it so often, that it has been a matter 
rather of amusement to me, (ban any tiling 
else. I have stood before a glass, and set u 
the upper part of iny bead, and eyes, ami 
nose, very distinctly ; but 1 never saw that 
Iliad any mouth or jaw; and 1 have seen 
my shoulders very well, but all was blank 
between my nose and shoulders. Why, now 
j any, what can you make of this, but that 
it is, errors of action, or inactivity m parts of 
the retina? Now this is u digression ; this 
is no part of the lecture; but I am speaking 
about tin? fractures of the ossa nasi, and I 
am telling you what seems to mo to be the 
durgevy of t hose cases. 

\\ hen 1 finished the bones of the skull, 

1 bad a word to any about, the futures; uml 
having now finished the bones of the upper 
part of the face, 1 have still a word to say on 
that point, and this is it; All the bones are 
united together by sutures ; arid if there was 
to be an elaborate account of the sutures 
•given, l don't know to what length it would 
run. But anatomists have contrived to make 
one suture out of a number of sutures. They 
say there is a suture which is called the 
; trawi'tw ttittire, running between the banes 
of ihe head and the bones of the. face ; uml 
1 have seen dreadful things occur here. 
Titers was a poor wagoner, whose head 


wan crushed between two curt wheels going 
in different directions, on Clapltam common 
uml his face was literally tom off from the 
skull. Tart of bis face ‘hung by the optic 
nerves. There was no jaw ; all was vacant, 
No raw, half dissected head, could ever 
equal it. To give you some idea of the 
horror the scene presented, I may tell you, 
the nurses of a hospital fainted when they 
saw the man. He went to the hospital; 
went to bed; got up to void his urine ; 
went to bed again ; and, in about, live or sis 
hours, he died. New it might form a good 
subject of inquiry, in a medical society, why 
lie died. He did not die from loss of blood*; 
torn arteries will not bleed. He could not 
have been starved to death in so short a 
time. Whatever blood he might, lose be¬ 
fore, lie lost none in the hospital to cause 
his death. 'Then why did he die 'f Now it 
docs so happen, and we have seen, that it is 
a most wise and benevolent, circumstance, 
where such un injury occurs as, is actually 
irreparable, the vital powers decline and 
cease to act, and people die without any 
seeming necessity lor doing so. It is really 
very curious, but true, that the most exteu- 
i sive injuries are generally unproductive of 
pain. I say, it seems to be wise and bene¬ 
volent, that it should he so ordered. Then- 
are plenty- of facts which you will collect in 
the pursuit of your profession, that seem to 
warrant metaphorical phrases, such as John 
Hunter would have introduced: Nature 
takes the alarm from something having oc¬ 
curred. apparently without, any necessity; 
or Nature, conscious of the injury, relin- 
quislics the contest, and the patient sinks 
and dies. But however much this may he 
a digression, the case goes to induce you to 
remember the sort of connexion that sub¬ 
sists between the hones of the luce and the 
bones of the cranium. 

In liislectures on the Jionesof the Vertebnr, 
Mr. AnnuMinv said, “There is such an 
immense quantity of elastic matter in the 
column of hones supporting the head, that 
the head rides upon it as if placed on a 
spring machine ; and it is very important 
that this should be so. If it weTonot.the 
head would be subject to peipetual jars. 
There is a very important case n luted by 
Mr. Pott—a case of concussion : An officer 
standing on the deck of a ship, after some 
sleet and rain had fallen, began to walk 
upon it ; he slipped, and upon feeling his 
feet go from under him, he put nil his 
miiKck-K on the stretch to nave himself. He 
came down on his bottom—merely on his 
bottom, nothing more ; but bis bead was 
jarred ; there was a complete concussion ; 
lie was stunned ; an inflammation cinne on, 
and he became delirious. Now that 's a very 
capital cast*. Tim head received no out¬ 
ward hurt at till.’ 1 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

AN ATOM V . 

A c ast was recently communicated to the 
Anatomical Society of Paris, by M. Phi- 
louixq of which the following are the parti¬ 
culars —A patient, affected with anasarca, 
and labouring under general symptoms of 
disease of the heart, was admitted into the 
Hospital, but died soon after admission. 
On opening the body, considerable dilata¬ 
tion of the right auricle was found, together 
with ossification of the right am iculo ventri¬ 
cular orifice. The orifice of the pulmonary 
artery was also found ossified, as well as 
contracted. One of the semilunar valves at 
the commencement of the. pulmonary artery, 
contained, according to the narrator, an 
osseous prolongation. What this means, it 
is not quite easy to say ; hut it is to be re¬ 
gretted, that in describing u pathological 
change, which has never, we believe, been 
before detected in the human subject, some- 
tiring less vague and more satisfactory had 
not. been given. 

There are two cases related in the Nouvelle 
liih'iiotheipie Medicate for August, of tetanus, 
in which the appearances found in both 
lifter death, were inflammation of the spinal 
marrow and its membranes. It is a fact 
worth attending to, that, in all the eases of 
arachnitis spinulis mentioned bv M. Ollt- 
vier in bis wofk on the spinal marrow, the 
most marked symptoms of tetanus Wore pre¬ 
sent during lift*. The tetanus in the cases; 
given by this author, and in those mentioned 
in the Biblmfbeqne, was only the conse¬ 
quence or effect of inflammation of the 
spinal marrow and its membranes. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in this country, the spinal marrow' 
is so rarely examined, that few pathological 
anatomists have had an opportunity of see¬ 
ing this part of the body a sufficient number 
of times after death, to give any decided 
©piuion on it. The point is one deserving 


of attention. In fact, we have been informed 
that in the largest lunatic asylum of this 
metropolis, there is a standing order against 
opening the spinal marrow'!! 

On the Os Melaearjn PoUicis. 

By M. J. Bi.rrr,’ 

It may perhaps appear a little evimordi' # 
nary to English anatomists, the majority of 
whom rest in general satisfied with a coarse 
and superficial knowledge of anatomy, that 
it has been a subject of great inquiry 
abroad, whether the thumb has a metacarpal 
bone and two phalanges, or no metacarpal 
hone and throe phalanges. The object of 
this paper is to prove the latter of these 
points. 

Aristriteles regarded this hone as belong¬ 
ing to the carpus, without assigning any 
reason for this classification. Among the 
writers of later date, and of real authority 
in anatomy, 4Aden was the first who re¬ 
garded the metacarpus pollicis of Aristotle 
the first true phalanx, and gives us at the 
same time his reasons in the following 
words :—“ Consenluneum esf et asserere 
magnum digilum ex tribus ossilms consture, 
et non metnearpis priruum illius jdialtingem 
ascribere qua* ab utrisque sui partibu» per 
diartbrosin comiexaest, quod primis quidem 
fligitorum, non nutem metacarpi ossibutt 
accirlit. 1'nrfo nonnuHis jure mwruerit me- 
taearpi quidem quatuor duntaxat, quinque 
veto digiiorum quiudecim ossa esse.” ( Gate- 
nmdeossium mtura, Cop. XIX. de mtacaypu 
ac digit is. ) 

How very slender the osteologic.nl know¬ 
ledge of Ohms was, appears very evident 
in his De Medkirn, Lib, VIII. cup. 1, where 
he says, “ In luanu vero prima palm a* pars 
•ex multia minutiaque ossihus constat, quo¬ 
rum numerus ineertu#/'. His assertions 
on anatomical subjects are of little worth ; 
in one place he ranks the os nmtaearpi poi- 
lieis, a.s it has been called, among the meta¬ 
carpal hones, and in another he places if: 
among the phalanges: “ Qaiuque ossa recta, 
ud digitos tender) tin pnlmam expleut,” and 
shortly after: “ A quibvia ipsi digiti orimi- 
tur, qui ex oasibus term# constant,” Pliny 
has copied from Aristotle, without having 
used his own eyes, and has consequently 
been led into much run fusion. The following 
authors have declared fhenmelvs in favour of 
Galen’s opinion, and against Aristotle’s:— 


* -Meckel’s Archie fur die Physiologic 
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StqVhMuis (&e plHiirta Corp, 

Hhnt. Lihr. ill. cum fig. a Stepliano Hive- 
rio composite, 15*30). 

A. Laurcntius (Hist. Anatonuo: C ip. 
Hum. 1599). 

K. Plater (de Corp. Hum. Structural 
1603). 

Knoblochius (Diepu tattooes Anatom, et 
Psycholog. 1642). 

Fabrkius «b Aquapendeute (Opera Ana- 
1 et Fhvniolog. 1619).- -■* \-iti:r. h 
;:- tif-'il"-.flivit■** linii-■uiqnernii..lnuii et x 
prae caet&rw MotH pollet.” 

[. Cusseri Placentini. (Tab. Anatom. 
EX XX11. 16:27.) 

SpigeUu# (Op. Anatom. 1645),—men¬ 
tions that Galen has with truth admitted 
four metacarpal hones, since the hone com¬ 
monly known under the mime of met.nr- 
ciipus pollicis, possess by far too great 
motion for it, to he classed among the carpal 
hones, hut. ought much rather to he re¬ 
garded as a real phalanx. 

Hid loo (Anat. Corp, Hum. 1685). 

Mniiget (T’lionlrmii Anatom, 1717).— 

Mefacarpi qwituor ossicula, quitulecim 
digitorum, in eingulo ; hie etihm annnme- 
ratopollice, nin." 

Vesalius (Op. Amvt. et Cliirvirg. t?25). 
n t)uatuor metaenrpi, quindeciin atiteiu di- 
gitUrtim ossa semper enmneudmuns.’ 

('owper ( Anal, Corp. Hum. JO-1- Tab. 
cunmte Oumitms et Sehomherg. 1750). — 
“ Quntnor ossn inetncnrpi, quinderim digi- 
torum.” And many others. 

In modern times, Albums and others, 
among whom Blimicnbaoh holds a eons]ii- 
nmus rank, have declared,for Aristotle's 
opinion, without, however, stating reasons 
for the assertion. 

Ill favour of the view which regards the. 
commonly called os metacarpi pollicis «s the 
first phalanx of the thumb, there may be 
Added Jo tin- arguments advanced by Galen 
about the motion it possesses, those of the 
form of the boue, its ligamentsund muscles, 
with their points of attachment; 

On looking at the upper surface of this 
hone of the thumb, it will he found deep¬ 
ened, which is rather the reverse in a true 
os metucaTpi. In reference to the ligaments, 
we lintl the membmnn euperuhim ossis meta- 
eovpi pollicis not wider than a ligamentum! 
capsulare phulangis primic. The internal 
and external hatral ligaments belong to the 
ligament. Sat, of the phalanges, us they pro¬ 
ceed externally uud intern ally from the end 
of one phalanx to that id’ another, 

. If we view this hone as the first phalanx, 
it will he perfectly consistent with the in¬ 
sertions of the muscles in the other pha¬ 
langes. 

1. Abductor indicis and pollicis inserted 
into the first phalanx. 

2. The middle tendon of the m. extern 


com. digitorum, Mid the exten. poll, mtu 
into the second phalanx, 

3. Flexor digitor. profundus (pt rfniiins, 
ii f.i \ ■■ pollin'' into the third pha 

•mi» . *I: r» the m. exten. com 

digit, and the exten. poll, min.to the thixe 
phalanx. 

In conclusion, the luxations and fracture) 
of the four proper metacarpal hones, whirl 
ate hot very often observed to take place, 
i) i.tly iv. ut in tlii 1 first phalanx of the 
• l-iisiih, a-, imhrd, i.«. the other phalanges, 

)*ATIIOU)OY. 

On the Changes of the Mucous Membrane , pro- 
dtteed by Inflammation. By M. Anwui.J* 
Tin-', papers on gastritis, published by M‘. 
Andral in the “ Repertoire,” are particu¬ 
larly deserving of attention, not. merely on 
account of the celebrity of the author, or of 
the great importance of the subject in a 
practical point of view, hut also because 
they are well calculated to remove the erro¬ 
neous views entertained by some of our 
contemporaries on this subject. Some of 
' the contributors to the “ Yellow Journal,” 
for instance, seem to entertain roost strange 
notions concerning the nature and treatment 
of inflammation of the mucous membrane, 
lining the intestinal canal. One of these 
learned Thebans saw a patient, who com¬ 
plained of intense pain of the abdomen, with 
a quick and febrile pulse, pain of the 
head, eyes suffused, tkc.: and though the 
bowels had been opened freely by medicine 
before admission to the hospital, purgatives, 
diuretics, and diapliroretics were ordered 
forthwith in the greatest, abundance. To 
relieve the pain of the head, leeches were 
applied to the temples ; to lower the pulse, 
diaphoretics were given the diuretics, pro¬ 
bably, were intended to act on the principle 
of counter-irritation, by inviting or solicit¬ 
ing the diseased action to remove itself to 

the kidneys ; and the purgatives, - 

the theory on which they were employed is 
one of the most extraordinary that the his¬ 
tory of medicine has to record, The other 
medicaments appear to have been prescribed 
to fulfil certain indications. Each was in¬ 
tended to do tt Certain duty ; the practitioner, 
doubtless, having been informed by bis 
books, that the best principle in practice is, 
to combat symptoms ns they rise, and so 
he put down in his prescription an item for 
every symptom ; but it never for a moment 
appears to have entered into his head to 
suppose that these disturbances depended 
solely on irritation in the stomach and 
bowels. At length, however, he stumbled 
frit this great discovery ; it appeared to him 
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a irf con^etpieiifee, and forth- ation, hot » mo soft as to be family displaced 

with be;'set about forming & theory to ex- by the slightest, friction; in the second, 
plain the affection, and devising suitable nothing remains of the mernbrime but a soft 
remedies to remove it. Being an acute ob- pulp, of a grey or reddish colour, which may 
aetvter, lie recollected to have seen, in borne be mistaken tor a mere layer uf mih us <lif- 
cuscs that had befeft examined under his!fused on the cellular coni; in the fluid, 
direction (for, being a pure pby«ftou, lie 'hv/t. this semi-fluid pulp c ■■..••■:• v-. h - -.* ■!■■■ 
could toot condescend to am: hiv fingers «:ih -i.li-iiiurm- cidlttlar com* !•* i- 1 ' al'-jj' 
a scalpel) some part* of llv; i:si!-»nsii-- red: di-mo!.-!. If any doubt* Should rrnmitt as 
and on these red parts, some small dots of to the cause of these changes, the aualogi- 
yello# matter. Then came the theory: the cal reasoning of If. Andral, we conceive, is 
irritation began in the mouth* of the mucous Well calculated to remove them. He cites 
follicles >|iicad to the membrane, prnduc the authority of Dupnytren to thow, that 
ing nb-craiio'i, general febrile disturbance, inflammation softens tii« cellular coat of 
and death. But what, was the cause of all arteries, and :• them in* ai'ihh* ••fb#«r- 
tlm mischief t What was it that acred on ing a ligature if ?i»; *!*••! *•» Both v b- a that 
t he mucous follicles, so as to irritate their change has taken place. Serous and Syno- 
mouths/ The yellow matter appears to hare vial membranes also are similarly altered 
been the exciting cause—the origin of all when attacked by 'inflammation. The symp- 
the evil. Hence the obvious indication of■ toms presented during life, by persons sul- 
rure suggested by this view of the subject i feting from acute gastritis, are very eharac- 
w;ts to remove it as soon as possible, and! teristic. Andral cites the ease of a man 
that could only he done by purgatives. Such I who was a patient in “l,n (‘barite’’ for 
notions, we thought, had long since passed j soirte time, and diod of phthisis. He hurt 
a wav. The idea of removing peccant mat- j for a long time complained of loss ofnppe- 
i.er», and eliminating them from the system, |tite. and a sense of constriction in the epi- 
we had hoped was consigned to oblivion gastrium, which became intensely painful 
hut mere bookmen, who learn solely in their : when ho eat any solid food, or took even 
study, or in colleges, are eternally reviving j the mildest fluids; but tuty of the more sti- 
thoSe antiquated opinions, just as a certain j mutating, such as wine, produced a seiwa- 
class of lawyers rake up. at times, anti- j lion of burning heat, extending front the 
(pitted statutes, and put them in force, j oardia towards the pylorus. In this case 
though totally contrary to the spirit of the j the mucous membrane was found reduced 
age in which they live. We turn away from J to a mere pulp ; there, was, in fact, scarcely 
such things with pleasure to follow M. An-! a trace of its natural character*. Thirtal- 
dral, in his researches on this important ■ teration is very common, in persons who 
subject of gastric irritation. die of phthisis, as Louis has satisfactorily 

When the mucous membrane lining the shown. In such cases, the treatment that 
stomach lias been acted ou by any irritating should be adopted is quite obvious; it. should 
cause, its appearance and consistence are be decidedly antiphlogistic, and should be 
found altered ; it is red and vascular; small rigorously persisted in. 
tortuous vessels arc seen to take their course The case of the late professor Bedard 
beneath it. The redness is sometimes is so strikingly illustrative both of the 
found in the form of minute dots; at other principle ami the practice, that we cannot 
times in patches of greater or less extent; forbear citing it. Some years previous to 
but there is another alteration which should his death, he was attacked by decided Symp- 
ttlways he attended to, namely, its softened toms of gastritis. The “ nuulecine er.jiec- 
and pulpy condition; if it be touched, or tabbed’ Was tried for awhile., but without, 
slightly scraped even, with the hack of a success; the antiphlogistic was then re- 
kuiftyit peels off, leavingthe. sob-mucous sorted to with decided relief. Still he was 
celhilar tissue uncovered, and 'as it .Were afterward* subject occasionally to Indigos- 
abraded. The question obviously suggested tion, and to cramp and pain in tlie epigas- 
by these facts is, are we to attribute these trinht. He died of erysipelas. On exeunf- 
ehangee to inflammation 1 M. AndVal an- nation, two or throe patches were found in 
awers in the atfirmative, and we fully agree 1 the lesser curvature of tins stomach, which 
with him. AH the characters presented! were depressed, and bounded by a defined 
after death are those of inflammation ; so line; just such an appearance as may he 
are all the symptoms manifested during life, expected to take place on the healing of a 
BeAn.ow and .[increased vaseularifcy are the point of ulceration. If such a cane were 
most common concomitants of inflammation, treated according to the follicular theory, 


and softening of the substance of the part 
is an almost invariable, consequence of in- 
fhunmation in its early stage. Of this alte¬ 
ration there are three degrees • in the first, 
the membrane still remains in its usual situ- 


wbat would have been the consequence ! 
Verily it would soon have found a resting 
place in the pages of the Yellow Journal, and 
have afforded another specimen of 'the folli¬ 
cular ulceration. 
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SKETCHES OF THE SI IIGICAL PRO¬ 
FESSION IN IRELAND. 

No. XIII. 

MERCER’S HOSPITAL—coHtirmed. 

Hospital Elections in Ireland, fye. 

T omitted an exposition of the 


accomplish this amiuble intention, they sup 
ply the wards with the most approve 
tracts, and other small inspirations of th 
tea-table, and procure hebdomadal lecture 
on the “ Pilgrim's Progress” and “ Hoi 
Writ,” by the John Runyans and Crispin 
of GoatValky. Lest these ordinary sti 
mutants of “ grace” should not succeed 
their operation is occasionally quickened b 
the administration of controversial works <j 
the most rancorous description, smuggle* 
into the apartments in the orthodox recesse 
of a reticule, or the sanctum sanctorum 


economy, domestic: and professional, of this ! some Lucy M'Swadlum’s muff. The onl 
Hospital on a fomer occasion. The facts : result w hich can he discovered to How Iron 
connected with that subject, 1 perceived, on till these piour. artifices, is to enliven tin 
estimating their importance, would, when j sick chamber by religious disputation, am 
leavened by the zest of observation, have! of course to add, in some degree, to tin 


xpainted far beyond the limited capacity of; tortures of disease by 
.lournal, which must necessarily 
e a variety of matter 
p pace with the 


excitation of tin 
odium theologicum in the minds of its wretch 
each impression : oil victims ; and this, forsooth, is to imitaN 
uberant growth | the practical benevolence of the 


of mudinil intelligence. Resides, it did not; de la Charito” of France 1 to run 


ictly harmonise with my views of rhe-jlike 


i Thai: 


about 

nlatiiq 


so manv fanaticii 

(mical propriely, to mix up descriptions of, the human heart with the torch of religion! 
moral and physiognomical architecture with discord ! 

the councils'of a board-room, or the pro- j While the female portion of the conchm 
reeding* of an operating theatre. In midi-j thus transcend the sphere to which nature 
lion to my literary scruples on this head,! and decency ought to coniine them, a part 


hen ds. 


there were some other points of general j of the medical officers err in an opposite, 
interest, such as Hospital Elections in Ire-! and much more culpable manner. Ry one 
■laud, which 1 conceived could not. he more i of those overt acts of treason against the 
appropriately introduced, than in a notice ! interests of medicine, for w hich the English 
of an institution presenting so many illus -\ statute booh is so remarkable, the election 
,trations of their abuse, lo attain, there-1 of physicians and surgeons to the estnblish- 
fore, if possible, these several objects, I! meat has 
deemed it the move eligible course, for 
once, to divorce the utile from the dtilce, and, 
at the hazard of a classical denunciation, to 
make each a theme of separate considera¬ 
tion ; but of explanation enough. 

The government of this Hospital is quite 
ft curiosity in its line, being a sort of her- 
lnnpliruiiiif dvn.i-iy. composed of both sexes 


been vested in their own 
The charter, or act. of incorporation, re¬ 
quires the appointment, and attendance oi 
six surgeous and two physicians to this in¬ 
stitution. The law, as to number, is at 
present fullilled to the letter, but its spirit 
is grossly violated ; for of the eight whose 
labours were required, no more than live 
j perform their professional duties. For sevtr- 
iT >•-»* w ill, "I gentlemen in petticoats. ra! years, neither Doctor I Jill nor Mr. L’Fs- 
and ladies in pantaloons , the Latter, l pie- j trunge, the one a physician the other notni- 
sume, claiming a right, to one-half oi the nally a surgeon to this Hospital, has penned 
sceptre by virtue of the female origin of! a prescription in its wards. In the, whole 
........ .* on,.,,, ... i- i . • i • , i i 


the establishment. They accordingly ? xneet 
to debate, in weekly committees, the com¬ 
parative detersiveness of white and black 
Boap, of free-stone and tire rubbing-brush ; 
while tlieir coadjutors content themselves 
with exercising their parental functions on 
some extraordinary emergencies only, such 
»» the appointment or dismissal of a porter. 
-The sii|,. rinii s-h i.i ■ <rf the floors aud the 
laundry, bun* i*. r, i ■rin but a small item 
in the catalogue of the ladies’ concerns, 
compared with their spiritual labours; fur 
it would seem as if they entertained som • 
notion of colonising the “ New Jerusalem” 
with a cargo of converted Rapists from 
Mercer's, so deep an interest do they mani¬ 
fest in the reformation of its inmates. To 


range of hospital abuse in Ireland, l know 
of no parallel for this shameless job. To 
bo sure their absence may not be detri¬ 
mental to the welfare of the charity, and 
disease may vanish though they stay away, 
but to save appearances, one would think, 
their presence might be necessary. No, 
not even this homage to decency is ob¬ 
served; for I am informed, that except on 
a hoard-day, those gentlemen never enter 
the wards of the Hospital. Are they not 
ashamed to hold situations which their in- 
tirmify or their convenience does not per¬ 
mit them to fill? Will they too retain the 
reins of power like their quondam associate 
in years, and neglect the duty until an 
apoplexy snatches them from their hands; 
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What have they *■» ex|*ect from a connexion 
with Mich an r.-'iddi.-dumMi * \\ liH< ,, v , r ad¬ 
vantages might have accrued to them from 
»ucl» an office must have been long since 
attained. They have arrived at. that period 
of life when professional reputation, what¬ 
ever it might have been, retrogrades rather 
than advances; when the seedsot fame, sown 
in the. labours of youth, hy/vo ripened into 
full maturity; when the exertions of the 
past must stand for the future ; when, if they 
have not turned early advantages to pro¬ 
fitable account, it is now too lute to make 
amends tor the want of prudence and in- 
dujstry. If tune luv« deprived them of the 
.sensibility to perceive the delicacy of the 
ground on which they stand, or to feel the' 
odium of public opinion, 1 would appeal to 
their virtue to avert that obloquy which 
their conduct is so well calculated to excite, 
ami a.sk them, is it becoming the dignity of 
old age to trifle thus with the sacred inte¬ 
rests of charity ! They should recollect, 
that while they have nothing muoUimcntary 
to gain, much of what should he more dear 
to them than any pecuniary consideration, 
may be lost by the retention of a mere 
honorary title, and that u few years must 
render that resignation thankless and in¬ 
evitable, which, if voluntarily performed, 
would have secured them a lasting tribute 
of respect. Their perverse adhesion to 
office, they may rest assured, has not been 
adverted to in a spirit of wan loo personality; 
for if there wen- one picture of human 
weakness which my pencil would disdain lo 
embellish, it would be that of old age inglo- 
riously clinging to corruption, while death 
was dissolving the feeble grasp. From the 
example of his predecessors. Dr. Lendrick, 
who has been lately appointed physician to 
litis Hospital, may lenm an useful lesson, lie 
may not, perhaps, he. uwute, that the mo¬ 
tives which led to his election originated in 
the vile presumption, that lie would have 
adopted the line of policy pursued by Drs. 
Hill and Bay ton ; or that another person, 
Dr. Grattan it i» said, was the gentleman 
intended for nomination, until his late rup¬ 
ture with the College of Physicians, stig¬ 
matized him with the name of an,homest man 
in the eyes of Messrs. L'Estrunge, Mack- 
lin, and Auchiuied:. and one “ not to be 
trusted ” with the secrets of a surgical 
borough. Could these gentlemen have se¬ 
lected another person, on whose subser¬ 
viency to their base designs of converting 
the Hospital into a hereditary depot for the 
professional aggrandisement, of their “ rrati 
■MMrtorurn, ct qui naacentur ab illis,” Dr.Lon 
driek may be Certain that he would not have 
been chosen physician to Mercer's. He 
ought, surely, to appreciate the compliment 
which has been paid him, and if an oppor¬ 
tunity should arise for tire exercise of Iris 


elective functions, prove to these Wimt 
libellers of his character, that they have 
mistaken their man. But of the system 
which has been carried on in this Hospital, 
I shall give one or two examples, after 
having staled, an I proposed, the modes of 
electiug officers in the Irish metropolis. 

There are four bodies in Dublin, in whom 
the power of appointing to medical situa¬ 
tions resides : the LocalGovermneat, the Cor¬ 
poration, the Governors of public charities, 
and in the Surgeons and Physicians of some 
of these establishments, as in Mercer's and 
other hospitals. Each of-these modes of 
appointment is liable to great, and as expe¬ 
rience has shown on numerous occasions, 
to manifold, objections. When it so hap¬ 
pens, for instance, that some broken down 
lord or earl is sent from England, for the 
double purpose of representing Majesty and 
recruiting a fortune, to Ireland, the offices in 
the gift of the Lord Lieutenant are regularly 
sold 1 1 the highest bidder, and it may he 
presumed, that at these, as at every other 
sort of sale, the pounds, shillings, mid pence 
of a dunce are just, as acceptable to his 
“ Lordship,” as if the y were paid clow n by n 
Hunter or a Bichat. The state surgeoncy is 
one of those situations which bus been 
trafficked over and over again ; but as the 
better sense of courts has latterly dispensed 
with the merriment of royal jesters, it is to 
be hoped, that the same attention to economy 
and propriety will remove the absurdity of 
a state surgeon, and save the country the 
expense of three or four hundred u year. 
The Corporation are not only vendors of pa¬ 
tent places, hut generously permit their 
customers to sell out life-interests to 
secondary purchasers. Conveyances or as¬ 
signments of situations in their gift, are as 
notoriously transacted us those of any other 
species of property. That a Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant, nr a Corporation, should dispose of 
their favours at the highest price, is what can 
he readily conceived ; but that the governors 
of a hospital should imitate their mercenary 
oxaiujde, is a little puzzling, it must be con¬ 
fessed. The thing, however, bus been put. 
beyond uli doubt, by an occurrence still 
fresh in the recollection of every medical 
man in Ireland, from the gn at interest 
which it excited at. the time. The circum¬ 
stances of the case, were simply these : By 
the death of Mr. I lease, u vacancy occurred 
in Jervis-street Hospital, As usual on 
such occasions, the rush of candidates to 
occupy his place, might he illustrated by a 
comparison with the fury of the elements to 
fill up » vacuum. Money they could not 
directly offer for the office, but the expe¬ 
dient of making governors to elect them¬ 
selves, answered every purpose quite as 
well. 44 I will expend u hundred on the 
speculation/' exclaims one; 44 I will give 
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Ctim aUDtlipit; u I will treble the eon is a candidate for a surgeoncy in th 
iutn,” rejoins a third ; “ ten times the sum, hospital, you will vote for him.” A qua 
hr it will be mine,” adds a fourth ; and to it, Hfied consent was given, to the proposal 
these honourable competitors set. The but not. sufficiently strong, it appears, ti 
governors bf the hospital, delighted at the warrant Mr. Maeklin in calculating wit] 
nrospect of increasing their capital by the certainty on the attainment of hfc object 
donations of their ambitious suitors, en- He accordingly transferred his affection a ti 
cottraged their pretensions, and on the day a more congenial candidate, and Mr. Palme 
Appointed fur the election, the doors bf the was consequently returned for a Sent in tin 
••stMhliidimi'iii were thrown open for this conclave, through the united and cornip 
singular exhibition. The two great oppo- influence of Messrs.. 1'Estrange, Maeklin 
nents in the contest, appeared early on the Auchinleck, Hill, and Boy ton, Mr. Rei< 
ground, each having his pocket freighted heing left in an honourable, but solitary mi 
with a cargo of “ Nathniiiel Lbwes;” while nority. Things remained so until Mr 
their mutual friends from tlie adjoining j Maeklin the younger was ground into a sur 
counting-houses stood ready to be dubbed- geon, when his father, without anv vacann 


governors, as the exigencies of the case 
might ret)nire. Tor u long time the combat 
seemed doubtful, and governors to the 
amount of one, two, three, four, five, and 
aix hundred pounds were made, when just 
as the dock clicked three, Mr. M'Dowel 
was seen to move down the. quays, ejacu¬ 
lating, in a sort of delirious jabber, “ mestufc 
nrtemqne reponn,” while Mr. OReillv, Iris 
antagonist, was proclaimed the conqueror, 
at an equal expense, of this unprincipled 
exhibition. 

1 be next fonn of election, is that which 
experience has found to be the most obnox¬ 
ious of all, namely, by the Surgeons and 
Physicians, or what: has been ridled the 
Medical Hoard of « hospital. It is in this 
species of the elective system that we gene¬ 
rally find fathers retiring in favour of their 
sons, uncles predestinating their little 
nephews to office before they cut their 
teeth ; and friends “ doing a kind turn” for 
encli other, by adding another worthy neo¬ 
phyte, or “ sound member,” as X)r. Harty 
has jt, to the little confraternity of jobber?:.. 
An instance of this kind lately occurred in 
this Hospital. There were two vacancies at 
the time, and two assistants were appointed, 
.Messrs. Jugort and Daniel, who, it was 
presumed, Would have been nominated as 
surgeons to the institution as a matter of 
course, lit the expiration of their noviciate 
of two years, in the mean time a new can¬ 
didate started up in the. person of Mr. 
Palmer, on the interest of Mr. TKstnmge, i 
to whom in* had been, .1 understand, matvi- j 
rmmiidly eom.ected. Of the three camli-1 
dales, public report represented Mr. Jagort! 
iis licst entitled, both by seniority and qua-1 
lincations, to till one of the situations. As j 
tlie day of election approached, he waited J 
«n Mr. Alackhn to solicit his vote, when 1 
the following characteristic dialogue ia said! 
to have taken place. “Hark ye! Mr. Jagort, * 
you know 1 have a sou learning the pro¬ 
fession. Now, before 1 make you u promise 
of my support in t his business, you must 
pMgb mb your word, that whenever my 


j in the hospital at. the time, would have bin 
j nominated what he modestly termed a so 
j pemumerary to the establishment. The pro- 
j position was made in due form to the elec¬ 
tors ; but. nothing could exceed the nstrv 
hishmenf on the occasion. They Were im¬ 
mediately se ized by a paroxysm of conscien¬ 
tious alarm lor the honour of the borough 
and all declared that it was quite inconsis¬ 
tent with the usage of the house, to elect 
more than six surgeons. Mr. Palmer in 
particular, on being applied to for his sanc¬ 
tion of the measure, was obstreperous on 
the side of propriety, and after sundry en¬ 
deavours to summon up resolution to break 
through the ties of gratitude for past favours, 
replied, “ 1 protest. Sir, I cannot think oi 
infringing on the laws of the institution in 
this affair ; and unless yon think proper to 
make a vacancy for your son by your own 
resignation, l cannot, though 1 am extreme¬ 
ly sorry for it consent to have him rip- 
jaunted while the state surgeon, throw¬ 
ing into Ids eountenam u look of sarcastic 
pity, turned on Ins heel, and muttered in a 
tone of melancholy disappointment, “ Et tu 
Unite," 

Enough, however, of the workings of these 
vicious systems of medical election has been 
produced for the present to weary the render, 
I and to prove ti>«ir err me ousners. It would 
be no difficult undertaking to follow up the 
exposure by a preventive remedy; but such 
a task would as yet h- ;.■« •nntu.-r. When 
tlie errors of this, as a,*!' a- of e>.ery other 
system by which medicine has been dis¬ 
graced, and its progress retarded in these 
countries, shall have been sufficiently dis¬ 
cussed, the public may be better able to 
appreciate the advantages of an alteration, 
and more willing to receive suggestions for 
a thorough reformation of the economy of 
the healing art. 

EaiKKtff'U. 
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THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 
[From our Correspondent.] 

Miuv-So. 1. 

Joctmdi acli Ittbori'j.—Cio. 


are on a magnificent scale ; the physicians 
residing here nppbnr to be mote active than 
those further South; the ecmtfa-stimulist 
doctrine proceeded from Milan ; and the 
names of Raaori, Moscuti, Sacco, Ontodei, 
and Loeatelli, still hold n respectable Jffuik 
in medicine. 

Rashit] was unfortunate enough to incur 
the displeasure of some of the Austrian 
spies, and a pretence was soon fbund fot 


The labours nnd difficulties through which I shifts, and a pretence was soon fbund fot 
)ne has p-.!"'t»h- :>h-:«in: t ‘he | visiting him with sufficient marks of rfft- 
recbllert'' . "V i ■'■■■_ •.*ai j iwtfhm, to cause him to los< the jr'iit-r 

down in r ■■ -pm *«■.• ra* ■.>■«■!-d ■> 'i !■•■■. part of his practice. It was p'ore-.di -I that 
after having been twice upset since 1 tie- he had formed a plot to poison the Austrian 
seemled the Simplon, J determined to up* army, and that out df sheer mercy the Em- 
pend tins sentence of Cicero to the top Of jteror had spared his liberty and life j hut 
my first letter, as tt sort; of witness to the it is very improbable that lie would now be 
truth of the doctrine. I need not describe possessing either, if any truth were in the 
to you the magnificent Uric of road formed report. The fact id, that, Rasim is a liberal' 
by the wonder .working Napoleon, which minded insin, thinks too much, arid is, there - 
serves ft* the main entrance into Italy fromfore, dangerous to a monarch, who, like 
Switzerland. Hannibal is said to hnve fcoft- j Francis, 44 doer nht, wish for learned men, 
emd the Alps with vinegar Vapoleon! • f- • iv J Of the hospitals, tho 

opened a passage for the 14 Army of Italy,” bny ■ *, is«. : .no* implied, Tfi the 
through the rocks, with gunpowder; stMewU 
thousand tons of which are said to have; 


eon expended in that, great enterprise. 
1 bate the man,” said the sentimental 
jurist , 44 who can travel from Dan to Beer- 


Sfiedak Mdggfo) 
As a building, it is very 


slu-ba, and say nil is barren;,” there is i of the exterior is gothic, It was founded 
something to be inet with in every place to ; in the. year 14b6 by the Duke of Milan, 
amuse, arid, occasionally, to instruct; and ami is, at present, supported partly by the 
ah bough it, is not to be expected that 1 Shull estates of the founder, avid partly by the 
find very much that is new in Italy, a land contributions of the Milanese. The wards 
already so many times ransacked by English are twenty-eight in number ; twenty-four 
wanderers and Austrian troops, yet I ahull, for medical, and four for surgical patients, 
from time, to time, semi you u few comma- The number of beds is about 2000; they 
ideation* respecting the state of medicine are made of wood, are without curtains, 
in this unfortunate country. and are placed too dose to each other. 

Well, now of Milan : tin* town present J To this Institution eighteen physicians are 
nothing very wonderful at first sight ; it is j appointed, and two of these are required to 
large, dirty, and dull ; the principal build- i bo always present, to receive accidents, 
ings are the cut bedrid, of which almost, every and to. aloud to the casualties of the 
body has beard, uml the large houses in the house. All kinds of patients arc received, 
t orso della Porta Romans. This cathedral excepting those affected with fvlfngm, that, 
has been called the eighth wonder of the pest of northern Italy; hut if it should he 
world, like eighty other things; hut it has combined with any other disease, then 1.1io 
certainly a very imposing appearance , its patient is admitted. 

hundreJ rowers and eleven thousand saints l hope, in some future comumnicft- 
seeming to warn the heretical traveller 1 lion, to give you nn account of that, miaern- 
that he is approaching the sanctum soneto-1 hl« disease, and also of the method of 
rum of papistical power. The. whole of this i treat ing it. 'i'o every ward, there is a 
immense pile is built with fine Cwr&gian [ smaller ward appended for the convalescents, 
warble, brought from the neighbourhood of j which is a good arrangement. 1'uiieuts 
the Lngo Maggioje. In the Atnhrosian ! having obstinate chronic affections, venereal 
Library uresorm valuable manuscripts; and, j disease, the itch, or febrile disorders, are oil 
among others, rt Virgil, with copious anno- j placed in separate rooms. ’The ventilation 
tntiong by IVtruvch; and it appears from j is very good; the greatest cleanliness is 
a little note at the bottom of one of the : observed thioughout the whole cstuhlish'- 
pages, that he- commenced to write them on merit. Dr. ('utsn is the director of the 
the very day ou which he first saw Ids Spedale Maggiore; and Dr. Sacco, who 
Laura. lias acquired a great reputation among hi» 

In a medical point of view, Milan, id- rtHuitrymeu, on account of bis zealous exer- 
though without «n University, may be tions in the cause of vaccination, lias the 
deemed the Paris of Italy. The hospitals management, of all the patients Buffering 
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from fever. Ho has made frequent experi¬ 
ments, both in the hospital and iu the coun¬ 
try, with the chlorine in the putrid lever, 
or, as they call it, petechial fever. Thin 
fever is often epidemic in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Milan. The intermittent form of 
fever is also very frequent and obstinate, 
especially lute in the autumn ; und it is 
very evident that these two forms of fever 
are essentially only one and the same dig- 
• ,•• . !i,i^ only a different character, 

. ■ ■ •. i < 1 ..i* difference of situation and 

other circumstances, as Acijouakd has 
fully explained. 

The Spedak di Sta Catarina alia Jluoia, for 
midwifery patients, and foundlings, is ulso 
large ; it. was formerly a cloister, und is 
situated very near to the Great Hospital. 
The yearly number of births is about 

Professor Gu.vxi wars lately the director 
of tliis institution, but lie. died a short time 
ago, and at present, professor Killi has the 
management of it, Only about ful found¬ 
lings (gli esposti) live in the house, but 
about .'{(>0 are maintained at the expense of 
the institution in the country, in the same 
way as by the, Hospital des Enfant t routes at 
Doris. The children are divided into three 
classes, the laltunti , or sucklings ; the piccoli, 
such ns lire able to take care of themselves ; 
and the «■ ramli, or those, more grown up; 
and, according to tins iirrimgenienl, they lire 
placed in different parts of the building, mid j 
taken care of until they reach the age of j 

lift een. ; 

1 have not time in the present letter to 
say tiny tiling to you about l A Sennvrn , or 
the Trivulei, but I shall endeavour to do so 
in my next. 1 shall go down to Pavia iu a 
few days, and continue my tour south 
through Padua, Verona, Florence, and j 
Koine, and as ,k puvvum purva decent," 
you must not expert too nourishing tui ac¬ 
count of the state of medicine iu the univer¬ 
sities of Italy. 

You shall hear from me as often ns pos¬ 
sible. 


To the Edthr of Tu.it l.wr i r. 

Snf,—However much the readers of your 
most useful Journal may differ in opinion, 
with regard to your skill as a general prac¬ 
titioner, l think nil must admire the hold 
und decided treatment you have employed 
in the two most ohstinute ease# of the St. 
George's mid Middlesex Hospitals. Al¬ 
though myself tm admire! of active means 
iu surh eases, 1 was fearful that you had 
carried the depleting system too far, and 
that your poor patients had fallen into that 
indolent, chonic state, from which little good 
was to bo expected, Hut, Sir, your bulletin I 


of last. Saturday astonished me ; and having 
the interest of both patients much at heart, 
l determined to confirm, by observation, 
what 1 was fearful you had only imagined, 
in your over anxiety to inform your despair¬ 
ing inquirers of the least dawn of improve¬ 
ment. Instead of being disappointed, 1 
observed all the favourable symptoms you 
mention with the greatest satisfaction. In 
the case of the Middlesex (although when 
first put under your care 1 allow it was a 
most unpromising subject), the mass of co- 
ugulum, which was pressing sore upon the. 
anterior lobes of its cerebrum, appears to 
be rapidly absorbing, and both the superior 
and inferior members to be regaining their 
proper functions. Your practice iu this 
case, in particular, has been severely re¬ 
probated, but only by a set of milk- aim- 
intler practitioners, who, in themselves, have 
shown symptoms of disease, and are afraid 
of one day coming under the hands of so 
vigorous a physician. In the unfortunate 
case of St. (’•gorge, it grieves me. to say that 
appearances art* not so flattering, run, with 
all due. deference, do 1 think your treat¬ 
ment has been equally judicious. During 
the progress of the disease, you have cer¬ 
tainly allowed several most: marked symp¬ 
toms to escape your acute observation, by 
combating which a more general beneficial 
effect might have been produced. Favour- 
; able symptoms, however, have shewn them¬ 
selves here us well as in the other cases, 
which, noth all the improvements made, 
and about to be made, in the medical pro¬ 
fession, are equally attributable, to your most 
praiseworthy exertions. 

I beg leave to say, that several of the 
younger part of the profession, who are iu 
the habit of visiting this last case, observe 
o most obstinate degree of inactivity in one 
of it& inferior extremities, ami are most anxious 
to see (be effect of an ee: asiomil introduc¬ 
tion of the aaipinwturation needle. 

It is the prayer of your correspondent, 
ns it. must he of all who are in any way 
connected willi your convalescent patients, 

I bat you will continue to watch over them 
with a careful eye, administering palatable 
or unpalatable medicines, as your discretion 
directs, lie not dismayed if your treat¬ 
ment in some cases proves fatal ; better, a 
thousand times, both for patient and con¬ 
nexions, that he did not exist than lin¬ 
ger iu such state as were, the St., George’s 
and Middlesex Hospitals when first intrust¬ 
ed to your cure. 

So high an opinion 1ms your grateful 
Correspondent of your medical skill, that 
he shall lose no opportunity of availing him¬ 
self of it. 


A WAR IUlATION. 
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THE LANCET. 

London, Saturday, Oct. 21, 1S26. 


ther periodicals, monographs, cases, or what 
not. Hear the scribe : 

"If two or more periodical works run 
upon precisely the same plan, and contain 
nearly the same species of materials, it is 
evident that n principle of selection will be 
acted upon by the purchasers, and that eon- 
setpieutly some, or, indeed, ail, must thereby 
sutler. This is more particularly the case 


as the profession 1 with respect to reviews, 


knows, is « restless and ambitious spirit, limited range of immogrnphical publications 

m medicine, and it there were hiIv medical 
seeking fame and emolument by a kind oi n , v { t . WS| (hey cm (tt j gj v <» but accounts of 
literate labour, ycleped analytical review- the same works. That review iben will be 
... selected, which is thought to give the best 

“'«• wludl , ™" ,SIS ,Urm " K tl ‘ t d-lioMlioi, of tlu, nd! r.'vi, wc,l (that X 

page* of :uj author, and rifling them of their which contains the most extracts ); for in 

most. boicc and savoury contents ; the poor medical science, the plan adopted in gene- 
' ral literature, of making the titles ot a leash 

devil being bespattered with a hit!.v sort oi , K)t)Ls (!u . ))eg on which to bang a critical 

praise, as a recompense for the damaged dissertation, eanuot, for obvious reasons, he. 

of lus wort, TUt Doctor tcntiH this "Hf- IC tiicr,for,', otic j.. cooli,,,-, 

lim it pnm ipullvto oiigmal conimutnnitnuis : 
portion of bis calling *• respect us honcsti!” mother io hospital reports ; a third to ana- 
1 Pen we have bis periscopes, in which be lyses of books, cxc. there will be a fairer 

, , , ebauee.for all to succeed. The l diitbm\h 

sem, tune bchkens b.mselMo « bee, .n md- Nurgi( . a | ili>s been 

til us omnia Uhans ; sometimes to the ant,! conspicuous, and in the highest esteem, for 
or pismire, ore Iralwrns 4 uodeamiue potest; \' h <‘ and extent of its original nmi- 

i mim ical ions; and our respected eon temporary 
row, however,pretending tosomething above j t , )( , L , )mlon iviediea) and Physical journal 
the capacities of bees, and emmets, and i has now adopted a plan of'publishing autben* 
spiders, be assumes the bearing of the !‘d«-d hospital reports.” 


in which lie j fvses of books 
, . , !«bailee lor all U 


;elf to a bee, i 
retimes to tin 


the bearing of tin 
Still there is some 
and twisting about 


ere is some- j Sq ^ t ] ie Edinburgh Journal is 
isting about ! ||, e or j;,; lia i roinmunieatious, that i 


l.iin, that we doubt whether he will lie j 
pleased w 1 11» any thing short of the Hftri-1 
botes of the godhead, to which, if we were j 
believe all be says, be is making no in-j 
considerable approaches. We cannot help! 
regarding him, however, in the light of an | 
homuncule, destitute of all potential (juuli- [ 
ties save those which excite laughter; and j 
his devices aa the per lection of parasitical f 
shefiling and bombastic pedantry. 1 lit> ana- J 
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statements of private practitioners* the 
Medical and Physical, fair reports from 
the ’West-end Hospitals, mid Dr. James 
Johnson the overhauling of both, as well as 
a sole property in the trade of reviewing! 
A more gross, or impudent, or preposterous, 
or stupid proposal never escaped the pen of 
mortal ; but it is no business of ours: let 
our contemporaries beware. Tie strives bard 
to insinuate that his can be the only review, 
ami that he has no intention of obtruding 
upon the departments which be Pus so 
kindly assigned to the other journals ; but 
these reporta and original communications, 
forsooth, are. to be reviewed, that is, co¬ 
pied “ bo as to give encouragement us well 
as tto extension to their circulation, that 
may prove e-ptally maulagtous to the contri¬ 
butors, (we warrant him,; and to the profes¬ 
sion at largo”—“ sic utile,” says tht« gage* 
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MR. RRODIE'8 MUSTY CASES. 


in Ms last Number. 158 pages are occupied 
with the u sic utile,” and 171 with the "re- 
fcpectus liotu flti” parts of his business. 

The sic utile motto, which he tells us 
sufficiently indicates the principles which 
govern his periscope, and which has been 
hackneyed ever since the days of Baglivi, is 
as follows, “ Neglects redueit, sparsa colli- 
git, utilia sole git, necessarja ostendit, sic 
utile." He will do all he can, he says, to 
comply with the mandate u eparea colligit," 
but to fulfil the difficult task of “ utilia 
aolegit,” he must he allowed some “ discre¬ 
tionary power,” as if nothing of the kind 
were wanting to comply with the other 
parts of his motto; and here he takes j 
occasion to make some invidious remarks 
on the conduct of the journals for “ origi¬ 
nal’’ and hospital affairs, whether juetly or 
not, we do not pretend to determine. “ Nu¬ 
merous are the articles, l»e says, “ which 
eome abroad into the medical world under 
imposing titles, and dressed in the specious 
garb of truth!” lie next pays himself 
the following compliment, 

-- Panel dignoscere possunt. 

\ era bona ; 

and remarks that the precept “ neceasaria 
ostendil.” requires equal care and discrimi¬ 
nation with the “ utilia aelegit.” 

Here lie breaks down, finding that a com¬ 
pliance with the first mandate of the motto 
(neglects reduoit) might involve questions 
uti palatable to parties with whom he asso¬ 
ciates, and has identified himself; and con¬ 
sidering, moreover, that his time may be 
more agreeably occupied with matters cut 
and dried to his hands, he wisely says 
nothing about it. When he states, that the 
plan of making “ u leash of books the peg 
on which to hang a critical dissertation, can- 
pot, for ubriori# reasons, he adopted," we 
are reminded of the sundry extracts from 
hooks with which his review abounds, aud 
of a most imprudent aud impudent state- 
meat which he put forth in the newspapers 
on the subject, us well as the havoc he has 


made with the recent work of Mr, Benjamin 
Travers; hut let him work on,—-praise, 
cajole, and esteem all that comes in his 
way, we shall not easily he prevailed upon 
to give him any further attention. 

As to Dr. Mnckod’a Journal, we think 
we have almost said enough to convince any 
man in his senses that its hospital report a 
are neither authenticated nor authentic,—at 
least, to the extent that the public has a 
right to expect; and this being settled, we 
proceed to the papers of Mr, Benjamin 
Brodie, These musty documents, we op- 
| prebend, have been dragged from the secre t 
! places in which they had lain for a quarter' 

I of a century, for, the purpose of defining, 
most accurately, the various gradations by 
which Mr. Brodie attained to that enviable 
pre-eminence iu surgery which (according 
to some wiseacres) is assigned to him ; for 
wc cannot suppose Dr. Marked so deficient 
of all editorial discrimination as to think 
them of any other value, however oppor¬ 
tunely they may serve him, in place of other 
materials, to eke out the requisite pages of 
letter-press. One or two of the cases which 
are reported by Brodie himself, and therefore 
authentic, may help to amuse our readers . 

ITastiu# of the Testicle, induced by too much 
indulgence in Sexual Intercourse. 

“ In September, 1020, l was consulted by 
a patient, thirty-one years of age, under the 
following circumstances: Both testicles 
were wasted, and reduced to *0 small a size, 
as to be only lust perroplible through the 
integuments of the scrotum. He some¬ 
times experienced a slight degree of sexual 
desire, but new enough sufficient for him 
to have connexion with the 0Tii.cn sex, and 
there was never nay seminal discharge. He 
said that he had begun having intercourse 
with women, at the early age of fourteen 
years; that he had indulged himself to ex¬ 
cess while yet a hoy, and hud continued to 
do so (while yet u man,) for several years. 
V\ lieu ubout tw enty years of age, he la¬ 
boured under inflammation of both testicles, 
which arose from some accidental cause, 
and was removed by the usual means. 
Some -iii. i ; f‘.: a ■: ( hut us far as he could 

recollect, not mmwately,) the testicles he- 
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Soon afterwards b# ml Ittftdft an jUftt* 


gttn to waste, and hi# ftgxual desires to de¬ 
cline \ and, in the course of two or three 
years, he became what he, was when 1 saw 
him. 1 observed that he hod very little 
beard,” 

Our readers will, probably, opine that the 
inflammation induced the wasting of the 
testicles, and not sexual intercourse, as 
Mr. Brodie would have them believe. Other 
parts of the narrative are marked by italics, 
and we leave them to the consideration 
of the carious, without any further remark ; 
the whole, indeed, is beneath comment. 
Another specimen of Mr. B. C. Brodie’a 
research into musty and worthless records, 
and we have done 

Wanting if the Testicle induced by Onanism. 

George P—u stont young man, twenty 
years of age, admitted into St. George's 
Hospital, June lx!, 180.)!!! He complained 
of pain in the left testicle, which was wasted 
to about one third of its natural sue, soft: 
and flaccid to the touch, wholly unlike the 
other, lie said that he had never received 
a blow, nor had lie laboured under gorier 
rlurul inflammation of the testicle; but that, 
for five years previous to his admission, he 
had been addicted to onanism. He carried 
this practice to such an extent, that during 
the above mentioned period he had seldom 
passed a day without repeating it, ut the 
least, once. 

Ten months before his admission, he first 
experienced a severe pain in the left tes¬ 
ticle ; alter this the testicle, enlarged in 
sue. The enlargement was soon followed 
by a perceptible diminution, and from this 
time the testicle continued to waste. During 
the whole course of the disease, it Kid been 
attended with severe pains in the testicle, 
and « very great depression of spirits. The 
latter was strongly depicted in his counte¬ 
nance, giving it a peculiarly melancholy and 
gloom y ftpjtearanee, 

He was directed by the surgeon under 
whose care he was, to take the sulphate 
of iron, with tincture of cantharides, in¬ 
ternally (!); and blisters were applied 
[externally !] to the scrotum. 

Jiilvti. There was no increase in the size 
of the wasted testicle ; but he said that the 
pain was diminished, and he now referred it 
to the groin rather than to the testicle it¬ 
self, 

10. He complained of pain in the right 
testicle also; and he was directed to apply 
a blister aver it. 


patient. 

August IS. The pains in both testicles 
bad entirely ceased *, the size of the wasted 
testicle remained unaltered. 

September 9. He remained in the sanio 
state. I did not see him afterwards!! 

Such is the trash which Messrs. Bredis 
and Maeleod have thought fit to obtrude aft 
the public, and which Dr. James Johnson 
has so copiously bespattered with his praises. 
Verily they have their reward* 


Tup College of Physicians of London have 
deputed a gentleman who has been prac¬ 
tising at Brussels for many years, to go into 
Friesland to inquire into the character of 
the epidemic which has proved of late so 
destructive in Groningen and its neighbour¬ 
hood. By letters lately received from 
Amsterdam, it appears that about 130 per¬ 
sons die weekly in the little province of 
! Friesland, 637 have died from September 
7, to October and within four months, 
there have been 1413 deaths. The number 
I of persons at present sick, is estimated at 
[about 10,000. 'The medical men at present 
most, active, are Professors Bahker and Wol- 
tlicrs, but hr yet, no official reports have been 
published by them. 

It will be recollected by many, that when 
the dikes gave way iu the preceding winter, 
a great part of Friesland was laid under 
water. With the aid of the windmills the 
greatest part of tins water was pumped out, 
so that the soil began to be visible. The 
hot summer succeeding, the decomposition 
of the vegetable materials wanton m rapidly 
that the fluid waste was not only stagnant, 
but loaded with putrescent matter, which 
by a rapid evaporation has been carried into 
the atmosphere, and has no doubt caused 
the fatal epidemic by which that part of the 
country has been visited. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND DEAD BODIES. 


I*a»t Week the papers were occupied in de« | Scotch to have the cajmt martuwn of bu- 
tailing the particulars of a horrible ilk- i inanity disturbed, lias caused them to punish 
cowry which bad boon made at Liverpool; all invaders of burial grounds with such 
that “ the violated remains of the dead” severity, that anatomy could not he taught 
were salted and pickled, and barrelled up like in Edinburgh if the necessary supplies had 
herrings, lo be ship]>cd from Liverpool for not been sent from this country. We kno w 
Leith, for the supply of the Edinburgh when thirty pounds have been given by the 
Schools, where the “ trade in dead bodies” Edinburgh teachers for one subject, and 
is carried on to such an extent, that the what was the consequence 'f the pupils 
students are obliged to pay from six to ten could not. leant anatomy tit such a dear 
pounds for a subject! Liverpool, it was.said, rate, and were obliged to go to Dublin and 
was thrown into a state of extreme agitation, Paris. We know too, that Mr. Lizars was 
tl from the dreadful apprehension that the obliged lo suspend the publication of his 
corpses recently consigned to the grave by plates, for want of a subject from which to 
the surviving relatives might be among the finish his drawings. Dead bodies are now 
number of those which had been so Bacrile- worth from six to ten pounds in Scotland, 
giously torn from it.” This is the language say our Lphemcrides, ami what do their 
with which the Editors of London news- conductors think will he the result of all 
papers try to excite the prejudices of the this hubbub, hut to make them soon wort h 
people, and throw additional obstacles in the i mteen ? H is really a pity that any temp- 
path of u science, the accejfl to which isolation to commit such ad caplandum tricks 
already too difficult. “ Corpses sncrUegi-! should induce men to sacrifice their curi¬ 
ously lorn from the grave ; ” “ the violated sistency and good taste. U is high time 
ri-ninina of the dead, pit-hied aud salted, ami that the legislature should interfere to re- 
pickled anil fresh," may he phrases lilted to move the sad necessity of prosecuting ana- 
eatch the cava of superstitious spinsters, tomy by robbery, ami often by murder. U will 
and weak-minded men, or may serve for scarcely be believed that. England is the only 
the gossip of the winter fire ; but it. is a country of Europe in which the (iovernment 
lament able circumstance that the comluc- is opposed to the study of anatomy, a know- 


tors of our daily journals, who possess so 
much power over the public mind, who are 
fur the most part men of sound thinking and 
good taste, shmjUl he betrayed by the pre¬ 
judices of education, so far as to forget their 
duty to science, and thus minister to vulgar 
errors. They manifest an unaccountable 
inconsistency of character in Ihus condemn¬ 
ing, what a few mom ha ago they as zealously 
attempted lo justify. We remember that, 
the very journalist who now speaks of 
" sacrikgnwly tearing men from their 
graves,” was among tlu: first 1;o laud the 
piper in the Westminster Review, “On 
the lose of the Dead to the Living,” and to 
repTOhrate the ghostly prejudices of the 
magisd■ .wy and the people. It. is known to 
most men, that the great abhorrence of the 


ledge of which is essential to the safety of the 
community. In France, the Netherlands, 
Prussia, Austria, .Denmark, Switzerland, 
and Russia, the respective governments, 
seeing the great importance of the proper 
cultivation of this branch of sc ience, have 
taken care to provide for its support without 
doing violence to the feelings of any party. 
The same resources are open to our min is¬ 
ters, and why do they allow anatomy to be 
studied by stealth; why not take some mea¬ 
sures to remove the consequences of breaches 
of existing laws, which they know must he 
daily committed { We think the best re¬ 
paration our journalists can now make, is to 
direct the attention of persons possessing 
the necessary authority to a careful con¬ 
sideration of this subject, and thusprevent 
the necessary recurrence of such disgusting 
exposures. 




THE LONDON OPHTHALMIC INFIRMARY. 


at 


Tire vacancy which has occurred in the' 
surgical department of the London Ophthal¬ 
mic Infirmary, has thrown the “ Hole and 
Corner’’ system into the most active opera¬ 
tion ; and the newspapers, during the past 
week, have afforded the most ample testi¬ 
mony of the honourable intelligence which 
directs its peculiar and creditable move¬ 
ments. The testimonials of the various 
aspirants to the vacant office of surgeon, 
have been daily blazoned forth, and have 
been backed by all the art and trickery of 
which the “ Hole ami Comer” tribe are mas¬ 
ters, The Hospital Hydra has been exhibit¬ 
ed, and those candidates who could not con¬ 
ciliate the monster with the orthodox food of 
Hospital I ml futures, have left the field of con¬ 
tention in affright and dismay. The worthless 
advocates, therefore, of a base and worth¬ 
less system, are sure of victory; but it is 
the triumph of dishonour. It will not be a 
question with them which hospital ap¬ 
prentice will obtain the office, but will one 
of m u hospital apprentices obtain it'? Ac¬ 
cordingly, we find that the Hospital Sur¬ 
geons of this town have been giving certifi¬ 
cates which are calculated not only to 
“ astonish the natives, ’ but even to be¬ 
wilder persons who are not unacquainted 
with the intrigues and shuffbugs of elections 
in general. For example ; we find that am. 

- tite London Hospital Apprentices who have 
offered themselves on this occasion, have 
produced the most flattering testimonials 
from tub same, or nearly so. Hospital Sur¬ 
geons ; thus Sir Asti.ky Cooper strongly 
recommends Mr. Dixon, Mr. Macmurdo, 
and Mr, Scon ; the first Sir A alley's own 
apprentice ; the second the apprentice of 
Mr.TitAVims ; and the third, the apprentice 
of Sir W n .mam Bit/, vho. Now Sir Astley 
Cooper is acquainted with the fitness of 
these gentlemen to fill the office to which 
they aspire, or be is not; but as the Honour¬ 
able Baronet has certified his approval of 
the attainments of the three, we will place 
the moat favourable construction upon the 
No. ltii. 


matter, and assume that their abilities are 
well known to him. But are they r oc ax 
in talent; does not Sir Astley believe, that 
on e of the three, is the most competent; 
and if this he the case, why was not the 
recommendation given to him ai.one 'J thin, 
we conceive, would be the moat consistent 
practice for the worthy Baronet to have 
pursued ; at ail events it would be more 
becoming his high character, and an act 
of charity towards the unfortunate pa¬ 
tients of the Infirmary. But. this conduct 
unhappily would not ha ve been a part of the 
system. The Loudon Hospital apprentices 
must be all supported, whether they possess 
talent or not, otherwise the enormous e he¬ 
mic ms which the Hospital Surgeons receive 
with their apprentices, will be greatly di¬ 
minished. As those who have, been Hos¬ 
pital apprentices are alone enabled to ob¬ 
tain such exalted testimony of their talents, 
no competitors ran be found who, in the 
present Btate of delusion on the pun of the 
Governors, enn withstand the contest with 
the slightest chance of ultimate success. 
The subscribers to this and other Institu¬ 
tions are not. aware of the duplicity which 
is practised in filling the situations which 
they have, to bestow ; we hope, however, 
the time, is not far distant, when these be¬ 
nevolent persons, and tbe public in general, 
will be better informed. They ought to 
bear in mind that this Infirmary was ,, got 
op” for ourfriend Saunders, and that the pro¬ 
jectors and early supporters of the scheme, 
with the exception of poor Saunders him¬ 
self, are the most active, and we are. sorry 
to say , the most, influential members of the 
present Committee. Let the Governors 
attentively watch their proceedings, and 
reject with indignation tire protigee of this 
domineering faction. It was our intention 
to furnish the Governors with a complete 
history of this Infirmary in our present 
Number, but from its length we are com¬ 
pelled to postpone it till next week. 


G 



m TTU'CKS OF ADVENTURERS. 


Norsmo Can bp more disgraceful than the 
mean trick of drawing students to a school 
by certain advertisements, and thou ishuf- 
fling out of the (*ngagsni«i»ts made, by canting j 
appeals to their benevolence and liberality, I 
VYV have received a number of letters from i 
the student# of St. Bartholomewcomplain¬ 
ing of this sort of trickery on the part of Mr, 
Stani.kv. Last season, n young gentle¬ 
man , more distinguished for his ruffles 
thun brains, was foisted upon the pupils 
ns Demonstrator: he wan patiently home 
with for some time, but being found incur-! 
rigibly stupid, the pupil* would bear with 
him no longer, nod called upon Mr. Stan¬ 
ley to fulfil Iris engagements, Now, although 
any man of common sense, who possesses 
knowledge enough of the English language 
to give his ideas tongue, may become a good 
demonstrator, it appears that the promis¬ 
ing youth pitched upon possessed neither 
of these qualifications. The students very 
properly remonstrated, und said: “Mr. 
Stanley, if you had advertised that Mr, 
Skey was to be our demonstrator, we 
should have known better how to act 
than to pay our ten guineas to liim.’' 
V\ hereupon Mr. Stanley replied : Gen¬ 
tlemen, haring pledged myself to give the 
demonstrations, and as it appears that Mr, 
Skey does not give, satisfaction, 1 shall re¬ 
sume them,” Notwithstanding this ar 
know lodgement of a breach of honour in the 
last season, n similar tiling has been again, 
attempted. 11 was thought prudent, perhaps, 
to keep new names out of the advertise - 
moists of the present session, especially as 
Mr, Stanley lias a neighbour in Alderagntc- 
Itroet that he does not much relish; but 
scarcely has a fortnight elapsed before 
Johnny, the main peg of the concern, is 
put to preach to the pupils about a rb listen 
of labour; he is set up by Stanley, being 
ashamed to appear himself, to appeal to 
their fee!itips, to stiv whether it is not cruel j 
to deny (heir lecturer some ftsamumce in the ; 
dissecting room ; and although Mr, Shey 


did not appear to be qualified for tlm task 
assigned him last year, lie may do better 
thi# ; u try lum again,” said Jolumy, “try 
him again, and, hang it, if the fellow be still 
unfit, why you know you can turn him about 
his businessaw accession has now been 
made, and Mr. Wormald la co-dehiomdruior. 
Messrs. Skey and Wormald may he ww 
very shrewd, energetic and well informed 
young men, hut from what, we remember of 
t heir rhetorical flourishes ou the night, of the 
| uproar of the. Bohatlils, in the winter of 
I Ibid, we have but a very mean opinion of 
their capacities for teaching, Mr. Suiv’s 
meagre, debut in the farce of “ Tom Fool/’ 
and Mr. Won m ai.d‘s lame performance in the 
comedy of “ All in the Dark/' caused both 
of these interesting pieces to be most, cruelly 
damned beyond all hope of revival,* In 
deed, after such decided failures, it is difficult 
to believe that they could have obtained 
another engagement, even on the hoards of 
an Anatomical Theatre. 

W hether qualified or nor, is not the matter ; 
the advertisment was a trick, and disgrace¬ 
ful to the party who resorted to it. We 
advise, the pupils, beware of such mean 
artifices for the future, and if they do not 
find the proposals fulfilled, to insist on the 
entrance money being returned ; a step 
which the law would justify them in 
doing. 

Sir A STi.rv Cooper lost a piece of plate 
and some reputation in 1fH4, in conse¬ 
quence of having lent, his name to another 
such trick. 


i Im I‘0KT A N T JktIXLIGENCR t—Dl\ >S( U D A * 
j more lias arrived in Wimpolc Street, from 
j Buxton !—Court Cirmlar t Oct. Kb 


* For an amusing report of w hich his¬ 
trionic attempts, see The Lascw, \ ok V., 
Number 4. 



MR. JOSHUA BROOKES. 


If pupils are to be prevented from in¬ 
specting the morbid alterations of structure* 
after death, a most important port of medical 
education is denied them ; and if the per¬ 
mission to do so he granted only on certain 
conditions, which amount almost to prohibi¬ 
tions, the value of the opportunities afforded 
in a large hospital for pathological study, must 
he lost to many. Nothing can he more ab¬ 
surd, than the practice of allowing three or 
four menials to extort from the students 
certain sums of money, for permission to 
attend a ]H>$t mortem examination. We 
thought, at one time, that the fault rested 
with the Governors ; but we now find, that 
the Sincroxs themselves are the persons 
who are not only winking at the imposition, 
hut absolutely sanctioning it, to save their 
own pockets! This is too bud, cousitfer- 
iug the immense sum* of money annually 
drawn from the students for attendance on 
the hospital practice. The three porters, 
or, as they are called, box-carriers, are the 
xt'rrants of the sciiokons, and are paid by 
them. The surgeons make their dressers 
pay an extra half guinea for the box-carrier / 
Many of the pupils me recommended to 
give something to the box-carrier, and some 
of them are fools enough to do it, after 
having paid the regular fees to the surgeons. 

In addition to these sources of revenue to 
the box-carriers, the “ sixpenny tax” was 
established ; and although a sixpence ap¬ 
pears a paltry sum, yet, in the course of a 
season, the number of sixpences paid pro¬ 
duces no inconsiderable amount. Scarcely a j 
day passes, in w hich an examination of u 
surgical case is not made ; and often three 
or four in ibe same day; and if it should so 
happen that Dr, Latham should be, ex¬ 
amining a medical case at the same time, a 
(hitting is demanded by these Cei bcn, and no 
pupil is allowed to enter the domain of i'luto 
without paying, or promising to pay, the shil¬ 
ling, although the gorgeous’ pupils may know 
nothing of Dr. Latham's cases. The in»o-! 
hence, too, of these fellows, ia excessive; uud 


1 it not unfrerpieittly happen* that they accost 
the students in the streets, and demand * 
sixpence, or a shilling, or, it may bo, some 
two or three. If the students put up w ith 
this any longer, -we shall vegan! them as m 
many chickens. Now that they know with 
whom the power of removing this imposition 
rests, they should take such measures as 
will secure its removal. It is a disgrace 
to the surgeons of that hospital, a disgrace 
which does not, attach itself to any other 
hospital in Loudon. 

So successful is the practice «t this Hog- 
pita], that sumo students who have been 
diligent in their cultivation of morbid ana¬ 
tomy, have hud tm and some twelve pounds 
thug unjustly taken from them in the course 
of the year, by this imposition, this tax on 
the pupils, supported by the Shtroeons of 
Bartholomew’s J1 ospital. 


Mr. Joshva Brookes has vacated the 
anatomical chair in favour of Mr. (. Annie. 
His health 1ms suffered of late very much, 
and being asked by a frieml, why lie had 
given up lecturing, he said : 11 that he had 
done so because he did not wish to end his 
' days in a dissecting room.” Mr. Brookes 
is an excellent anatomist', and was a good 
teacher, hut he sometimes appeared to make 
j his descriptions unnecessarily minute. One 
I of his pupils who had attended the Theatre 
j by Covent-garden more frequently than that 
j in Blenheim Street, found himself rather tit 
fault toward the end of the course, and at¬ 
tributing las ignorance to Mr. Brooks' 
minute method of teaching, determined {to go 
where anatomy was taught more in wholesale. 
He accordingly took his place in a large dis¬ 
secting room, and fixed upon the lower ex¬ 
tremity, to display 1m skill, lie had cleaned 
the muscle# on the back, of the thigh, and 
arrived at. the. sciatic nerve, lie was pust- 
zled to know what this was, and hi# neigh, 
boui seeing him perplexed, asked what he 
thought of it. “ It seems like muscle, ’’ said 
the young gentleman, “ but I believe it is 
I only one of Brookes' rninutm, so here goes,” 
and with one stroke of the scalpel, he severed 
! it from the limb. 
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On Tuesday morning last, Mr. Eahx k, 
having seen his patients for the day, pro¬ 
ceeded to the dead-house, attended by thirty 
or forty pupils, with the intention of exa¬ 
mining a body, in the progress of whose 
case, whilst li ving, he felt much interested j 
when, as usual, ho found the Beadle had de¬ 
feated such intention, by “ posting, with 
most unrighteous haste,” to the people who 
had become securities for the due perform¬ 
ance of the funeral obsequies, Mr. Earle, 
on finding this to be the case, went, greatly 
exasperated, to the house the menial occu¬ 
pies, and desired to see him; he, nothing 
loth, made his appearance. 

Mr. Earle. What, is this you have been 
doing, (lutes; there was a patient died yes¬ 
terday, whose body I was most anxious to 
examine, and by your olliciousm ss, in pre¬ 
maturely sending for the securities, 1 hare 
been disappointed'!—-dates. ( In a most in- 
nulting manner.) It is the rule of the Hos¬ 
pital to do so ten hours after death, t have 
done my duty. 

Mr. Earle. Von might, at least, out of 
civility, inform (lie surgeons (to whom the 
patients are so much indebted ) of the cn - 
eriinsiame.— Dates. Oh! that is not at all 
requisite ; besides, 1 bad ns much right to 
tell the other parlies. I did not Enow wiiere 
you was to be found. (j’alpnlde I'aisehood.) 

Mr. Earle. Well, Sir, for the future, first, 
apply to the House Surgeons.—-dates. I do 
not know whether I shall or not, l shall 
first make inquiries.—A pretty system this! 

Mr. Bunmmjn since his removal 

from the Stmes, bus become a wit. A young 
woman, named A vj- uv , under the care of the 
senior surgeon of St. Thomas’s, was suppos¬ 
ed by himto he pregnant, One day, when pass¬ 
ing through the ward, Benjamin looked at the 
t icket placed at the foot of t he patient’s bed, 
on which was written her name ; and having 
collected himself into an air of importance, 
diluted with a waggish smile, whic h led us 
to expect something good," he at length 
said, “ That is an Avery, (arhiry,) which, if 
I mistake not, contains a little bird,” 

A gain we exclaim—Oh, rare Ben Travers! 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

Tier. Society held its third meeting on 
Monday, ftlh instant. Dr. (' nr t t jk it ruck, 
the president, in the chair. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting 
having been read, the discussions com¬ 
menced. Before we give any account of 
the business of the Society, we would ask 
why the huge, rusty, tricocfced hat, the 
knotted black staff, and the gilded serpent 
are allowed to disgrace the table of a scien¬ 
tific association, in 182G1 We remember 
when the Apothecaries’ bolus slabs were, 
after the fashion of the Dutch tiles sur¬ 
rounding the chimney, ornamented with 
Apollo, the Dragon and the l\hinocero;i, 
the Opiferque perorhem dicer nourishing be¬ 
neath in all t he luxury of the potter’s pen¬ 
cil; ami, until very lately, one of our 
monthly’s sought, to astonish the vulgar, by 
exhibiting the twisted serpent ou its title- 
page, surmounted with the display of some 
uncouth (mek, But although. Machumi 
and Pudalmus may now guard the portals of 

the building in Lincoln's Inn..although, 

three gilded .Middles may fitly adorn the en¬ 
trance to Saddler's Hall, or a hunch of 
grapes the village ale-house, we can see no 
reason why the president and council of the 
London-Medical Society should retain the 
symbols of superstition and mystery. It is 
unbecoming the present character of the 
Society, and the liberal spirit of tins times. 
Sneh things might do in the. days of Dr. 
Fothergill, hut science now walks abroad in 
ft plain attire, and is, when unadorned, 
adorned the most, 

Mr. Kim;dov related ft curious ctee 
which he had attended in company wiili 
Mr. Lawrence ; it was supposed that the 
lady, who had been married a Mu,it time be¬ 
fore, had an imperforate vagina ; hut it was 
di.-coven <1. titter it very minute examination, 
that she hud no vagina; there was a fleshy 
pouch, the. fundus of which appeared to be 
attached n> the rectum ; for when the upper 
part of this pouch was drawn forward, Irv 
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means of AtfSttUni’s tenaculum, it appeared to 
draw the rectum forward also. The (state 
of misery into which both parties hare been 
thus plunged, may be very easily conceived; 
it argued, as Mr, Kiugdon properly ob¬ 
served, the grossest neglect, not only on 
the part of the accoucheur, who had deliver¬ 
ed the young lady, in not examining the 
parts more accurately, and reporting it to 
the friends, but also on the part of the 
nums, and those who had the early manage¬ 
ment. of the child. 

Mr. KI so no n mentioned, as the converse 
of ibis ease, another, equally singular, 
which had occurred in his practice, in which 
there was u vagina of about three indies in 
length, hut no uterus, lie had availed him¬ 
self also of the opinion of Mr. Lawrence, in 
1 he present instance; and although they 
had both made a most cure fid examination 
of the parts, with the. aid of Weiss’s specu¬ 
lum vagitne, and had most cautiously investi¬ 
gated the case, no uterus could he detected; 
the upper part of the vagina appearing to he 
in contact with the surface of the. rectum, 
hevond which nothing could he lei I. This 
patient had the usual female figure ; but the 
breasts, although of u moderate size, ap¬ 
peared to be so rather from a state of general 
c. /?>.»(//■' at, than from a development of the 
glandular struct me. 

Mr. Lam, si mit asked Mr. Kingdom whe- 
tIn*i' it, was not mure probable that a v’enis 
did exist, although it might not hare been 
developed. 

M r. Kin ciinN replied, that all hough he 
bad instituted many careful 0 ,emulations, 
no such structure could be den < ted, ar.d of 
course it was not cou.-udr-red prudent to at¬ 
tempt an operation in such u case. 

Mr. .Hkown related n case whirb had oc• 
cum id some years ago in his practice, in 
which tin 1 vagina was not perfectly formed, 
r iiut whirb hud been relieved by puncturing 
wind, appeared the extremity of the pouch 
with a hue trochar; a coimute.rnbh' quantity 
of fluid waa discharged, unit tlw> emu* did very 
well. 

Mr. r 11 , 1 . 0 w i\ mentioned a curious case, 
in which tlie .inferior pnrie.t.**H of the abdo- 
tnen were wanting in a child. The uretere 
appeared to open in the midst. of n fungous 
lie by tumour, n little distance above, tin- 
jeilii i !c mentioned (lie case as one show- 
leg ;t very ningular example of defective or¬ 
ganization, as that subject had been entered 
upon by the preceding speakers. 

Dr. Johnson related the case of a lady, 
about 40 years of age, residing in the migh- 
hinnhood of ilinekheath, who bad been af- 
llicted for many years with a very peculiar 
: tutor;tion. She was verv meagre, uv.u exces¬ 
sively irritable ; ordinary soiiuiis producing 


! system so that the shutting of a door threw her 
j almost into convulsions. Her bowels Were 
j very irregular, being moved only about once 
| in eight days ; hut it was found that purging 
i rather aggravated than alleviated the eom- 
| plaint. She had occasional convulsive ao 
tions of di fib rent parts of the body, but 
without 11 loss of consciousness. We have not. 
room to go into all the symptoms detailed by 
Dr. Johnson, but he supposed that the cause, 
of the disease was to be sought for in some, 
morbidly irritable state of the nerves supply¬ 
ing the viscera, and, on that principle, be 
ordered the nitrate of silver, which lie had 
frequently used with success in such cases, 
and was glad to say that it had not failed in 
the present. He. bed given the nitrate in. 
large doses, until ho had readied as much us 
live grains in the day. without finding any in¬ 
convenience. He had given it to this Indy, 
and had continued it. for three months, and 
was happy to say now that she was much ic- 
lieved. lie adopted this plan of treatment 
in the present case, because the purging 
plun had utterly failed in the bauds of former 
physicians who had (lie management of the 
case, and from having seen great, benefit de¬ 
rived from the judicious use of t he same me¬ 
dicine in some eases of chronic dysentery. 

Mr. K ing nos thought Dr* Johnson's ease 
was highly instructive, as cases frequently 
occurred in the routine oft.be general prac¬ 
titioner in which the treatment adopted by 
Dr. Johnson might he very useful. 

I tr. t 1.1 1 1 rt.rs 1 i k said that he deemed tho 
i <"\m of Dr. Johnson- very useful in a prac¬ 
tical point of view , but could not agree with 
tie* views taken of its pathology. He 
thought, that the. symptoms mentioned were 
more rc.ferrilde to the brain, than to the con¬ 
dition of the bowels. It appeared to him n 
vaiiety of epilepsy or brum affection, and 
I be increase of excitability in all t he senses 
of bearing and so forth, appeared to sup¬ 
port that opinion. Whilst on bis legs be 
should take the opportunity of mentioning 
a cast*, which had come under his notice, of 
a very singular kind. He had been called 
to a lady v ho manifested some of the symp¬ 
toms mentioned by Dr. Johnson ; lie had con¬ 
sidered the case .. f- ;T1« 

and had treated • 1 ' •' *1 

of (hislady, whilst: awake, was always firmly 
clenched, the nails were pressed so forcibly 
against the palm of the bund, that no exer¬ 
tion of his could open the hand ; but. as she 
fell asleep this contraction gradually gave 
wav, and when fast, asleep, the fingers be- 
came as forcibly xml rigidly extended, that 
j is to cay, as far as the st ructure of the joint. 
' would admit being bent backwards, con- 
i si durably beyond y right line. 

Dr. .1 on n -ov did not mean to deny that 


great disquietude, and often violent, pain ; : tie- brain was also affected, but he contended 
with u gcm.nd excitement of the. nervous : that, it was only in u secondary manner. Uie 
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prevalence of remittent fever 


alimentary carnal being, as tie conceived, J Dr. Johnson begged leave to say, tj»at 
]n iiaitid. i : ih idem!, and the \-- in- q A ■*. .if, lm did not mean to insinuate that the nitrate 
m’ ilit' iiii'i i although he « . i : i|i,.i ■■ ■ silver would cure chronic dysentery ; he 

it would be difficult to explain its nature. knew to the contrary. Many cases admitted 
Mr. Lanostam- inquired of Dr. Jolmsou of no cure, but much benefit might he de- 
if the disease might not he in the colon, rived in many, from a very strict regula- 
esperi&lly us lie had mentioned that the tioa of the diet, and small doses of the 
bowels were habitually constipated, and the nitrate, of silver. He repeated this, lest 
fame*# passed in soy bake. he should be misunderstood. 

Dr. Jon nm*w implied, that he had carefully After some further discussion, which had 
examined the whole of the colon hood after no relation to the matter of the argument, 
it. had been m piied. ,.;.d he could never the Meeting broke up. 
liud any mark- .if »*• in it ; from the 

f-nmeiuted condition of the patient, he thought —— . . ■» 

that if any disease had existed there, he 

could have detected it. PREVALENCE OF REMITTENT 

Dr. JSi.akk observed, that l)r. Johnson ppy j. p 

had auid, that, he had been induced to try 

the nitrate of silver in the present ease, ;\ Correspondent, who lias lately visited 
from having seen frequent good effects pro -1 the fenny districts of Lincolnshire and Cum- 
diteed by the same medicine in chronic dy- i hridgeshire, informs us, that, fever of a re- 
sent cry. He (Dr. Blake) was at n loss to mittent type prevailed throughout these, 
conceive bow a caustic substance could do! parts duriog the last two months, to such 
good in chronic dysentery, that disease being j an extent, that scarcely a house but one or 
generally attended with ulceration of the! more of its inmates have boon the subject 
mucous membrane of the intestines. He j of fever. 

know' a gentleman who had put. « solution ! Notwithstanding lhat much has been 
of Umar caustic to an inflamed eye, and j effected, move especially by the patriotic 

tin* disease had been aggravated, lie could efforts of the Duke of Bedford, towards 

recommend a better remedy for chronic draining the fens, still there is a large tract 
dysentery, and .in the, numerous cases of of country which is overflown in the whiter 
that: disease he had seen in the Baltic and season, and consequently in which stagnant 

other places, he had never kuown it to fail ; waters abound. The inhabitants of these 

( infallible. , it will be observed, like. Dr. districts are therefore subject to the ende- 
Blake’s remedy for tooth-ache ;) it was a mie, affection* peculiar to marshy countries, 
combi natum of rhubarb, ipecacuanha, and and it usually happens that an uutunuiul 
opium. fever, mure or less, prevails, which com- 

Mr. Ii.ijt said, that as regarded the in- ntences in October and mostly assumes the 
ferenre which Dr. Blake hud drawn from a remittent type. 

comparative consideration of the action of But, according to our Correspondent's 
the nitrate of silver on the eye and the statement, the disease on the present oeca- 
bowels, he thought it must he. regarded as won made its appearance in the mouth of 
erroneous, as there was little or no analogy August, when a long, hot, and dry summer, 
in die two cases. He believed that, large which had almost, desolated the face of the 
doses of that. .* ibs!„i'.., i: . ! : he given with- country, yvns succeeded by slight rains. In 
out producing .r .1 :’! • : • he had pi e- some cases, he observes, the disease com- 
Scribed it for sm epileptic patient, pvogres- menced as a quotidian intermittent, and 
nvely increasing the dose until lie had after a short time, the intermissions becom- 
giveu ten grains daily, and was afraid to go mg less uud loss perceptible, the lever gra- 
farther for fear of discolouring the skin, dually assumed the remittent form, in which 
It did no good ; but it did not appear to the cold stage was very slight, and the hot 
piudmo .my mischief. protracted and severe, the remissions, <>v 

Dr. Ron 1 .i- said, that, the remedy men- exacerbations, being in many instances very 
tinned by Dr. Blake for chrome dysentery inconsiderable. With some patients, the 
could not be depended on. lie had fro- fever at lira*, assumed a remittent type, and 
quent opportunities of seeing Unit disease ended as an intermittent, 
in all iut forma, and frequently in its very There wn» no one particular organic affer * 

• worst, among the Be amen, who, on coining lion attendant upon, or characteristic of, 
home from abroad, were sent into the Sea- this fever, hut in its progress different or- 
meu’s Hospital. Ho had mode repeated gnus in different individual* became affected, 
trials with such n comhi natton of medicine, In some, the functions of the brain were 
but without any beneficial result. He had disturbed—in .others, not at all; with many, 
found « combination of calmel and option, the liver and mucous membrane of the. 
the most useful remedy in ilmt distressing stomach and bowels became the seat of 
complaint. disease, hence the functions of these ports 
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m deranged, and their secretions ren¬ 
dered of art unhealthy character. 

W ith respect to the treatment of the dis- 
eases, this was, in a great measure, regu- • 
luted by the concomitant symptoms. Ju 
some eases it was necessary to deplete, in 
order to relieve the inflammation of some 
particular organ ; hut the fever, it appears, 
was in general attended with so much pro¬ 
stration of strength, that the patients could 
but ill bear the loss of blood. Tire treat¬ 
ment found to he most successful consisted 
in the exhibition of the sulphate of quinine, 
in doses of two or three grains every three 
hr four hours. 

It would seem that the late hot weather 
operated in giving to the customary febrile 
affections of this part of the country, a more 
than usually severe character, which fact 
is in strict accordance with the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by one of the best writers on the 
subject of mm>h diseases— MtintAtkon. He 
observes, that marshy emanations are far 
more powerful in hot climates than in cold, 
and that the more intense the heat of the j 
atmosphere, the more rapid in their march i 
are the diseases engendered by marsh efflu* i 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. j 

HOSPITAL OF SLUG FRY, j 

PitnUm Square, St. James's. 

Tl! M;vs JU .-vu Tool's or ll'.v. i:vk. | 

A hoy, aged ‘j years amid months,applied 
for advice, having a very considerable swell¬ 
ing of his abdomen, winch had commenced 
six months before, and for which he had used 
a variety of remedies. His urine v ns spar¬ 
ing in quantity, and when cooled became 
milky ; his bowels were opened two nr three 
times a day. and the evacuations were dark- 
coloured ; his nights were restless, with oi - 
i as ion id screams during sleep. When the 
.ibdomeu became extremely tense he was 
taping, and nine pints of si greenish-coloured 
fluid evaluated, 'the swelling soon re-np- 
peared; he was nipped a second time, and 
he died in a few days afterwards. 

It had been remarked, some weeks previ¬ 
ous to his decease, that there was a peculiar 
apjmit ranee: in his left eye; the bottom of 
the posterior chamber having r« metallic lus¬ 
tre, produced by a yellowish opaque body. 

rfpptarttnrts in the Jbdimets -—A targe hug 
was found, adhering to the peritonaeum, and 
the stic was found to im formed by tire sepa¬ 


ration. and thickening of the t wo lamina! of 
the great omentum, which w«*ri» foimcd into 
a pouch, containing u large qi.nulii* of a 
purifonu fluid, mixed with sc ruin. Micro 
was another simitar cyst formed between the 
two laruime of the lesser omentum, which 
also contained about a pint of ft similar fluid. 

Dissectionojihe Eye Hull .—The optic nerve 
of the h fleeted eye was found to he perfectly 
similar to that of the opposite side, from the 
thalamus till it entered the globe. The con¬ 
sistence or density of the scIerotica Wns not 
perceptibly altered. The choroid coat ap¬ 
peared rather paler than natural, and being 
hiceruted at one small point, during the dis¬ 
section, « quantity ofacreomy fluid escaped. 
On turning back the Yhoroid coat, the pos¬ 
terior chamber appeared tilled with an 
opaque white mass, on the anterior part of 
which fay the crystalline lens. By immer¬ 
sion in spirits the retina was rendered mine 
opaque than the new production, and was 
found of its natural appearance, and env elop¬ 
ing the diseased growth, The hyaloid mem 
hrune also surrounded the tumour, and had 
heroine Opaque in ft few points w here the 
diseased production was found lumlv adher¬ 
ing toil. This presented n muss consisting 
of granules, or lobules, united by fine reticu¬ 
lated membrane. It seemed to have com¬ 
menced at. the point where the optic nerve 
pierces the sclerotic coat, at least it was con¬ 
nected to that point, by a small pedicle, 
which was continuous with the larger mass 
attached to the hyaloid membrane, the struc¬ 
ture of the whole being perfectly identical; 
viz. small granules, about the size of a mil¬ 
let seed, connected together by reticulated 
membrane. 

| re SOI-* MU, A NOOKS or HIE CON J !'M TJV.V 

i A. R., aged 40. The form ofthe anterior 
! chamber is changed, the cornea having be- 
|c«.mo prominent and irregular ori its sur* 
| face, and it has lost its natural transparency, 
i having an appearance as if it were tilled and 
j distended with a (lark blue substance, These 
j changes of the anterior chamber came on 
1 about six vents ago, after an attack of puri- 
I form ophthalmia, and are nothing more than 
i the usual appearances of staphyloma. But 
the peculiarity of this rase consists in a 
i portion of the conjunctiva covering the ntwal 
| side of the sclerotica, being converted into a 
i dark-coloured mass, precisely the shad* of 
ilndiati ink. The tumour is not larger than 
| the nail of the little huger, but of tm irrego- 
i lar and angular shape, aud ilattish. it seem* 
j to consist in a mere thickening of tire con- 
i iunctiva, which membrane is still moveable 
j on the sclerotic coat, it was first, observed 
I twelve months ago, in the form of a small 
; black spot, a part of which was removed by 
| a surgeon, since which it hm increased in 
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CASE OF EMPYEMA. 


»ia»« This is considered by Mr. Wardrop 
ft* an example of melantmi* affecting the 
conjunctiva, of which he has seen a few 
examples, some of which arc delineated in 
hi* Morbid Anatomy of the Eve, Yob i. 

fVSC'VS At JB I, A NOOKS 01' THK DRAIN. 

Mr. Wardrop exhibited, at the hospital, a 
roost interesting specimen of melanosis of 
the brain, token from u patient (a farmer; 
lift> >-igiil y»■!»!• of age, whose right eye he 
had extirpated upwards of three years ago. 
The operation consisted in removing a 
growth of nearly ten years duration from 
ihe right orbit, of so large u size as to render 
the extirpation barely practicable, from ir.- 
eloisocontact with the bony cavity. So re¬ 
mains of any of Hip natural structures of the 
globe were recognisable in the diseased 
mass, except the sclerotica, which had hurst 
asunder, and was distended by the: different 
portions of the tumour. This tumour con¬ 
sisted of a dark brown or blackish substance, 
rather tinner than brain, but in some parts 
so soft as readily to be washed away with 
water. 

Th. ] ,::!■ i • i ■■n\* r, -kU ; i -i i. <;.■ ■ 

. ..i ."i : j ■ :i- - i. . 

months ago, when he had a tit, which left no 
effect, but that of weakness, and on the fol¬ 
lowing day In: went about his farm as usual. 
He had a second fit six months afterwards, 
which was followed by a great degree of 
weakness, and some difficulty of speech. I n 
a few months he hud a third lit, fallowed hv i 
loss of power of his right arm, and his speech. 
The fits now became more frequent. and he 
lost the power of his right leg, together 
with that of both limbs of the left side, ex¬ 
cept the joint of his left hand, which was 
never affected, and which he used to make 
signs with until his death. The powers of 
the mind were never impaired. 

stpjwtvances offer Dissedim .—The vessels 
of the dura muter were slightly injected, 
and there were several sum 11 pieces of lymph 
ill the superior longitudinal sinus, the pia 
mater was very vascular, thickened, and 
opaque at several points. The substance of 
hi.-'- I.emispl.eii» u* if ■ ir posterior part was 
iiii-iv.-dii r...ft, -im.I ri*..*:-iyielded to a slight 
pressure of the linger. On cutting into the 
left hemisphere, on a plane with the corpus 
callosum, a large dark sanguineous coloured 
mass presented itself, which at first had the 
appearance of coagulated blood, but on ex¬ 
amining it minutely, it was found to be of 
a linn consistence, having numerous small 
vessels passing through its substance. This 
mass seemed to ha\o no connexion with the 
aummiiding brain, which was quite natural, 
«nd formed u sort of bed for it. By iranu-r- 
ftitai iu water, a quantity of blood was ex- 


1 tour ted, and the mass which remained was of 
! a dark brown colour, consisting of a very loose 
cellular tissue. In the substance of the 
right hemisphere there were also several 
dark-coloured masses of the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, very similar in texture to that found 
on the left side. 

The ventricles contained a small quantity 
of serum, and the choroid plexus was of an 
unusually pale - colour. The cerebellum ap¬ 
peared natural. The optic nerve on the 
right side, from its bifurcation to the orbit, 
was much wasted, having no medullary 
•matter, ami seemed to consist only of nru- 
nkvoiH. At the extremity of the nerve', 
where it hub been divider! during the ex¬ 
tirpation of the eye, there was a hard tu¬ 
mour of the size of a small nut, of abJ ’• 
grnnular appearance. 


KXTK ACTION OF TIIK < VI A II A C T. 

There have been two operations for the 
extraction of the cataract, this week ; one 
patient was an old woman, blind of both eyes, 
and whose constitution appeared in every 
respect healthy. 'Hie operation was under¬ 
taken under the most favourable circum¬ 
stance:;, as the eyes were in every reaper t 
sound, except, the opacity of the crystalline. 

The lens of one eye only was removed. 
Mr. Wardrop made the incision of the cor¬ 
nea, as is recommended by him in a Paper in 
the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 

In the other case, the operation has not. 
been undertaken under the same favourable 
circumstances. In one eve the lens had been 
ext) iic ted by Mr. Wardrop, and the patient 
enjoyed very perfect vision for seven yems 
afterwards , but without any evident cause the 
sight hecan to decay, and he is now nearly 
blind, though, to nil appearance, the eye is 
perfect;, both the cornea, ami the popillur 
opening being transparent There being a 
cataract in the other eve, it was deemed pro¬ 
per to extract it; and the operation was per¬ 
formed iu the same manner as the former, 
excepting that the incision was made up¬ 
wards. 


GEY'S HOSPITAL. 

CASK Of FMPVKMA, IN WHICH (>PW ARTIS 
OF £00 ill NCKS OF PCs WKKK J- V in/ATI l> 
mow Tin; tr f r sihf <w Tin: i non vs. 

I The particulars of thin interesting case are 
ias follow:—Benjamin Saxton, wtat, if), a 
working jeweller, pule and emaciated in 
appearance, was admitted into Job s Ward 
on Wednesday, August Kith, under the 
cure of Mr. Morgan, on account of a tumour 
in the left lumbar region. 
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He stated, that he had been much indis¬ 
posed for upwa rds of four years* and hi a ac¬ 
count evinced a series of attacks ot thoracic 
inflammation. He was first affected with 
cough and pain in the side, when he applied 
at, Bartholomew’s Hospital as mi out-patient* 
and obtained considerable relief; shortly 
after, however, he became much worse, 
and after expectorating viscid phlegm ot 
different colours, lie spat up blood, and 
this continued for three months. He was 
then recommended to go into the country, 
where be remained for u long time, until Ids 
health became so much improved, that he 
1 was enabled to ret urn to town, and pursue 
his ordinary avocation. In tiro course of o 
few months he experienced another attack : 
nt this time he had violent pain in the leji 
side on inspiration, with a distressing cough. 
He w as repeatedly bled from the aria, blis¬ 
ter* were applied, and various medicine- 
< Habited ; he was confined to his bed three 
months, and Ids medical attendant at length 
pronounced his case hopeless. He gradually, 
but very slowly rallied; however, the pain 
in the side diminished, mid the cough be¬ 
came less troublesome. When be had 
gained sufficient strength to mov e about, h< 
became sensible of mi undulation hi the left 
side of the chest; to use his own familial 
expressions, lie felt “ a squashing noise, us 
if half a pail of water had been poured into 
the chest.” He experienced this nennaiion 
until within su month* previous to bis ad¬ 
mission into the llo.-.pital, at which time the 
tumour in the loins first made its appear 
am e. 

On stripping |he. patient, with a view oi 
accurately examining the tumour, the first 
circumstance that powerfully arrested tin 
attention was the pretornutund expansion 
or dilatation of the left side, of the thorax, 
ami this prevailed in a most remarkable de¬ 
gree ; it. had w rounded or barrel-like tip- 
pearimce, us if inflated, and afforded u strik¬ 
ing contrast to the emaciated condition ot 
the opposite side of the thorax. The left 
intercostal spaces, instead of being depress ! 
od, as they are in thin persons, were mor* 
prominent than the ribs; the latter wei, 
fixed, and so much elevated us to be neurit 
at right angles with the vertebral column 
Hence the left nipple was higher by an iuel 
than that of the opposite side, and on tra¬ 
cing the ribs of each side, it was found thus 
they did not. correspond. The left; side o; 
the chest, as measured from the middle o; 
the sternum to the spine of the sixth dor¬ 
sal vertebra, was found to be nearly tw< 
inches more in circumference than tin 
right side measured from the same points. 

An ultenstion in the position of the heart 
formed smother prominent and remarkubh 
symptom in this ease. On the left side, 
over the usual site of the heart, the pulsa¬ 


tions were very indistinct, whilst on the 
right side of foe sternum they were «o for¬ 
cible as to be perceptible at some distance 
from the pntieut. Hie heart appeared to 
be completely pushed to the right, side of 
the sternum, for the pulsations observably 
in the right intercostal spaces, were pre¬ 
cisely such as, under nutimd circumstances, 
would have occurred on the left side. The 
patient's respiration was difficult, short, 
and frequent, being principally performed 
through the medium of the diaphragm. 
Hie left ribs were, as before stated, im¬ 
moveable, but the moiion of the ribs on the 
right side was natural. The patient stated 
that lie could only lie on the left, side, and 
i.lnit. if he attempted to place himself on his 
right side, he experienced a most distress¬ 
ing sense of suffocation. The pulse at the 
wrist was frequent, but it was regular. The 
eft side of the chest, when struck, had a 
lull fleshy sound ; the sound emitted on the 
right side was healthy* Ko respiratory mur¬ 
mur could be heard on applying the stethos¬ 
cope over the left side of the chest, with 
the exception of about an inch and u half 
m the side of the spine, where it may be 
{opposed the air was passing into the large 
bronchia'. 

With respect to the tumour in the loins, 
it was equal in magnitude to h moderate 
sized orange, and was situated bet ween the 
iast rib and crista of the ilium, at some 
distance from the spine. It was soft, fluc¬ 
tuating, and readily emptied of its content** 
by making pressure upon it for a short, lime, 
but WHS again speedily filled, win'll the 
pressure was removed. There was a distinct 
pulsatory motion to he felt throughout the 
whole extent of the. swelling, and cm direct¬ 
ing the patient to cough, the impulse given 
to the contents was very great. The inte¬ 
guments were discoloured generally ; in the 
centre, however, they lmd u dark, red ap¬ 
pearance, us if ou the immediate point of 
ulceration. 

thh \ valvular incision was made this 
morning through the integuments covering 
'.he tumour, and upwards of twenty ounc< h 
>( “ laudable pus' 5 drawn off. The opera¬ 
tion afforded much relief to the patient h 
respiration. The opening was candidly 
closed, and a bandage applied round the 
body. 

t'iJ. The • !: * ,i -1 ■, i ri,iremoved, 
,rnd twenty ounces of pm drawn vjf. 

1o. The patient was attacked with fe¬ 
brile symptoms Inst night, not preceded by 
cliilliness; his pulse this morning in upwards 
if t‘1’0; tilt? skin hot; ■'Mi. i,. , ,' , !i ’■ ■■■ 

•ied, and tongue furred ■!,- b ■ >■ ■ - 

■ ■ - 1 ‘ 1 \ . 1 ' * i. on by cantor oil. 7treaty 

■ '■ • "i*. r i. f.t kt-iiay, 

‘iff. Better; pulse less quick ; ordered 
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mfeskm of cascfirills, with dilated sulphuric 
»dil, to he tsken three tune# a-day. 

28. '1'he patient felt tolerably well this 
morning, bat went u> the water-doset 
slightlyclothed, and became chilled. Shortly 
after, he was attacked with violent pain in 
the right side on iaapirution. Seen by Mr. 
Callaway at noon, and twenty ounces of put 
th-mm »$', but without producing any Rite- 
ration in the symptoms. 

29, The puitt in the Ride has gone off; 
lie obtained some sleep during the night, 
and perspired very profusely. Tim pulse is 
small and feeble, the respiration short and 
hurried, hut lea# laborious. The patient 
lias frequent cough, attended with expec¬ 
toration of u viscid phlegm. Me. takes freely 
of beef tea, which indeed constitutes -lus 
principal support . Twenty minces of pus were 
removed to-day ; the bandage is kept on, but. 
the matter discharges through it. 

30, Complaining much of flying pains 
about the chest; twenty mtnets if pus taken 
from the tumour ; the patient ordered a mut¬ 
ton chop daily. 

31. Six ■■■•’■ •c l i - taken owe/. 

Sept. I. 'A ■■ feu-■■ the patient to-day 
sitting up in his bed ; hut his respiration, as 
he himself remarked, is more difficult inf bis 
than iu the recumbent position. The pulse 
is still quick and small; the tongue is moist, 
and the bowels open, 'flic cough and ex¬ 
pect oration continue. Forty minces of pus 
into runted this morning. The matter is of a 
very healthy character, possessing all the 
essentials of what is termed laudable 
pus." 

S. Sixteen ounces of matter evacuated ; it 
bus now become thinner. 

(i. Sixteen ounces of pus drawn off. The 
patient appears to us to be rapidly losing 
strength, and the cough is more frequent. 
The expectoration is more copious, of a 
brownish colour, and of tv mum-purulent 
kind. Pulse upwards of 120, and very feeble. 

8. Tight ounces of pus taken from the chest. 

9. Complains of debility ; the cough is 
frequent and distressing. The matter is 
now constantly issuing from the tumour ; the 
opening having ulcerated, it* flow w ofj 
course unrestrained. 

13. Linseed meal poultices are now ap-! 
ptied over the opening, and the mutter is 
allowed to discharge in them. It is copious, 
thiu, and very offensive, and if pressure he 
made around the opening, the matter issues 
out, mixed with air. lie takes wine with 
arrow-root, and strong beef tea. I 

13. The constitutional power* are evi - 
(lentiy sinking. The cough is exceedingly 
harassing ; the expectoration copious, and 
move decidedly of a purulent nature. The 
ftfi'thor. i i,i.lic-it- s nullity of respiration 
iiwv tor 1. !i inn-;. 

Id. I'rog'cs L c*\ becoming worse ; the 


pulse is very feeble and quick, this cough 
frequent and distressing. The discharge 
from tlie opening in the loins is thin, ex¬ 
ceedingly fetid, and mixed with air. Ho. 
take* a little wine, with arrow-root, fre¬ 
quently; 

From the date of the lust report, the pa¬ 
tient was gradually sinking until the 25th of 
September, when he died. There was no¬ 
thing material to remark in the symptoms 
during this period. It will be seen from the 
report, that two fend red and six ounces of 
matter were evacuated from the 22d of 
August to the 7th of September inclusive, 
independent of that which oozed through * 
the bondage. 

J*«st - mortem exam hunt ion. 

Thorax. —The left cavity of the thorax was 
tilled with air, and contained about ten or 
twelve ounces of tin* same offensive matter 
which had issued from the opening in tlie 
loins for some time previous, to tin* patient’s 
decease. The left long was observed to be 
lying in tin* upper part of the chest, and so 
much compressed that it was not larger 
than a closed fist ; it was firm to the feel, 
ami when cut into, was found to he, very 
dark, coloured, but was not otherwise dis¬ 
eased. '1 he pleura puhftonabs and pleura 
cos tabs, were covered with a layer ofeoagu- 
lable lymph, which was readily removed; 
the left lung had become adherent to tlie 
side at its upper part, but the adhesions 
were evidently of long standing. Both the 
costal and pulmonic pleura were much 
thickened throughout, hut tlie thickening 
was more especially evident at that portion 
of tin* pleura covering the diaphragm. The 
opening through which the mutter had pass¬ 
ed, was situated between tlie eleventh and 
twelfth rib, mid the evst of tile tumour was 
formed by an elongation of the bag of the 
pleura. On the right side of the thorax, 
with the exception of old adhesions between 
! the pleura, there whs ’no evidence of ilis- 
| vase untihlm right lung was removed, when 
it was found that there wore two small vo- 
I mica or abscesses a; its upper part, and near 
to tin* bifurcations of the bronchia'. 

From this description, it i« evident that 
the accumulation of matter in the left cavity 
of the thorax, was the product, or the effect, 
ot pleuritic inflammation, from which, in¬ 
deed, in a great majority of instances, cm 
pyemn is knowjj to arise. The patient’s 
owu account of the inflammatory disorder 
and of its termination in suppuration, was 
very complete, and the symptoms under 
which he laboured when admitted into the 
Hospital, were so characteristic of m effu¬ 
sion of matter having taken place within 
i the cavity of the chest, that it was iraposm- 
S hie to mistake the nature of the case. The 
I symptom* under which the patient first In- 



INJURY TO Tim HEAD. 


U 


bowred after lm admission, may be said to 
be rather attributable to the mechanical itt- 
focnce-ef the pit# in obstructing the func¬ 
tions of the heart and .of the lungs, titan to 
any disturbance in tin; constitution from the 
copious suppumicm. Rut when the cavity 
of the thorax became exposed, the name 
effects followed us we find in psoas abscess, 
when an. opening is made and not imme¬ 
diately closed ; the matter became changed 
in character, and great disturbance of the 
animal economy ensued, which, as we have 
seen, oventualiy terminated in death, 

oAXaenoi's discs sc of the mamma.— 

OPERATION. 

F. a woman 44 years of age, with dark 
hair, and florid complexion, came into the 
Hospital under the care of Mr. B. Cooper, i 
on account of a tumour iti the rigid momma. 
Kite stated that the disease commenced near¬ 
ly twelvemonths ago, when she discovered 
a very small but hard swelling—a u kernel” 
as she termed it, The tumour went on pro¬ 
gressively increasing, and at the time the 
patient was admitted into the Hospital was 
of the size of the palm of the hand. It was 
very hard, irregular on its surface, and finu 
hands could be traced as it were radiating 
from its centre p and it appealed that the 
greater portion of the glandular structure of 
the breast was involved in the disease. The 
tumour was perfectly moveable, not having 
become attached to the muscle beneath, or 
to the skin above; the nipple was not re¬ 
tracted ; there, was an indurated gland to In* 
felt in the axilla. There was one remark- 
aide fact attendant upon this case, namely, 
that the patient, experienced little oruopnin 
in the swelling of the breast; she said that 
she felt occasional pain, in the axilla. Site 
ceased to menstruate when about Iti years of 
age ; is the mother of five children, all of 
whom she suckled,; she bore the last, about 
eight years since. Mr. Bran shy Cooper, 
having explained to the patient his opinion 
of the nature of the disease, namely, that it 
was tt cancerous tumour, proposed an opera¬ 
tion &r if* removal, to which the poor wo- 
man readily assented. 

On Tuesday hist the operation was per¬ 
formed. Mr, Cooper made two longitudinal 
elliptical incisions »!::».•*<!■<■ integuments, 
which include,d tin d.—.:%-d m;i—, audit was 
then dissected out. Several dimmed glands 
were afterwards removed from the axilla. 
A section of the tumour was made, which 
clearly evinced its character. Jn the centre 
it -wan nearly of the* consistence of cartilage, 
and from tin#, narrow white ligamentous 
bands Were seen passing to the circumfer¬ 
ence* of the. tumour. The other portion of 
the disease was much lews compact in struc¬ 
ture than the bunds and central point of the 
swelling. 


CASK 1ST WHICH it VERT t-XIWE GAMUT It i 
WAS FOUND IKK ACTED WITftfN THE THE" 
TITRiV, AND NBMLOVKD »V AN OPERAfltlN, 

Edward Keen was admitted into Cornelius*•. 
ward, on the 20th of September, under the 
care of Mr. Rev. He had for upwards of 
i twelve months laboured .■r. l,, r wl.,.« *h- »j* 

: posed to he disease of the bladder; the 
1 symptoms of which were great pain and irri- 
: tntion along the urethra, straining and diffi- , 
eulty in making water, and at length the 
urine dribbled away involuntarily. Mr. 

; Key, on passing a sound, about a week after 
the patient s admission, was sensible of a 
roughness or grating which was communi¬ 
cated to the instrument at the membranous 
portion of the urethra, und two days after¬ 
wards the point of the sound so decidedly 
struck on a hard substance, apparently a 
stone, that Mr. Key determined on making 
an incision in the perineum with u view to 
its removal- 

The patient was taken into the operating 
theatre, and it was found ou cutting into the 
j membranous, portion of the urethra that a 
calculus of large size was firmly impacted in 
this putt. It was necessary In use cousidei- 
ahle force in order to remove it, and it was 
only effected by making a lever of nnr blade 
of the forceps, to which force it yielded. It 
was of the size of a large hen’s egg, flatten¬ 
ed, and appeared to he n iithie acid calculus. 

Tlie operation was performed on the 2d ol 
October, and on the 12th we found him tree, 
from tmv constitutional disturbance; tlie 
urine passing through the wound in Hus peri- 
neum. Two days subsequent to this a flexi¬ 
ble culhetluT was introduced into the blad¬ 
der, and has since been retained there. 1 ho 
wound in the perineum is heuKug lust. 

Si.tCTIT 1 \,1 rftY OF Tilt: HEAD, WHICH PtlOV- 
1.0 CAT At, AT A I! EMOTE 1*1, it 100 I IlllVt 
THE At CiriLNT. 

1 A stout plethoric man, apparently about. 10 
years of ago, was brought to the Hospital on 
Wednesday noon, Kept. 20. lie wa# in a 
stut,e of complete insensibility, and apparent¬ 
ly hs if asleep ; shaking him und loudly call¬ 
ing in his ear produced no effect upon him. 
The head ami face were so much swollen as 
to produce great disfigurement,, .and the 
swelling of the eye-lid# was such as com¬ 
pletely to close tin eyes. There was great 
heat about tin* scalp, ami it: hud anwderna- 
tous feel; the pulse at the wrist wo* scarce¬ 
ly disciuguiahiitde, '1 he friend who accom- 
panted him stated that, he had. about« fort¬ 
night previously, received an injury ;ra the 
head from the handle of a crime, which 
struck him on the forehead and occasioned ;* 
small wound, The accident, however? wa# 
considered by. him to be of so trifling. a na¬ 
ture, that be went on with hia accustomed 
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EXTENSIVE FRACTURE OF THE SKULL. 


nmCRtwoB, at id being a man of intemperate 
babita be also indulged freely in bis usual 
potations, until be was attacked with violent 
pain in the head, and the symptoms which 
we, have enumerated above, rapidly succeed¬ 
ed. A ll that we could learn of his treatment 
prior to admission was that he had been bled 
und purged. There w m an oblique wot mil im¬ 
mediately over the left frontal sinus, of about 
an inch in extent, from which there was no 
• 'discharge. Mr. Key simply directed a dose 
<d color ynth and calomel to be given home- ■ 
timely, the bend to be shaved, and cold lo- j 
tions applied. 

Sojit. SM. The bowclsltavc been very free¬ 
ly purged, but the. feces and urine urc both 
passed unconsciously. He lies in the same 
insensible: state as yesterday ; there is, 
however, more general heat over the body, 
nod the pulse is soft and compressible. 

} here i» no discharge from the wound ; the 
integuments of the scalp are .still puffy , mid 
the eye-lids swollen. He was directed to be 
bled from the arm to the amount of ten 
mmees, and a blister to be applied to the 
nape of fin* neck. Decoction of poppies to 
b«* used as » fomentation in lieu of the cold 
lotion ; a poultice to be applied over the 
wound. 

The poor mao is evidently sinking ; 
great and instantaneous depression followed 
the blending of yesterday, l ire extremities 
are now cold, and the pulse at the wrist 
faintly beating,. Sinapisms were ordered to 
be applied, and the julep of ammonia tu be 
frequently exhibited, He lingered on until 
tbe afternoon, when he died. 

It is much to be regretted that the body 
was removed, and thus no opportunity was 
afforded of examining the condition of the 
brain. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOST ft’Ah. 


review v ok loruxt. in n«oxeno< ku . 

On Sfitimlny last, a young mill) presented 
himself at the hospital, who had fwouerlj 
been a patient under the curt* of Or. K!!iof 
Ron, ou aeeoimf of a very large hjoui-hoeelc. 
It appear* that lie renuiiued in the Hospital 
about eleven months, was subsequent !v madi 
an 1 .1 attended for l he space o.t 

six 1 . •!•!,* . after bis admission l)r. 

KUiotson commenced with the exhibition of j 
iodine , the beneficial effects of t he remedy for 
a long time could not he peveem d ; at length 
the tumour benmie softer, arui gradually les¬ 
sened ; and at the time he left the H'Ofpivai, 
wim very -maternity diminished. He was en- 

M'li-ib! •■. p., d 

Mmrofrom, he adhered .strictly to the ditec- 


tioiiH given during the time he was an out¬ 
patient,, and was thus ultimately entirely rid 
of the disease. W hen the patient first came 
under Dr. Ulliotaon’s care the tumour was 
so large as to be on a level with the chin, of 
course occasioning much deforaiity, and also 
difficulty of respiration. The neck, when 
measured, was found to be upwards of seven¬ 
teen inches in circumference ; but on mea¬ 
suring it. after the cure ol‘the hronchocek, it 
was only thirteen inches round. The tinc¬ 
ture of iodine was first given, and the doses 
were-gradually increased until the patient 
fad. I vvodrai bins of the saturated tincture for 
a dose. He did not, however, long continue 
taking this quantity, as it produced unplea¬ 
sant effects on the stomach and bowels. The 
internal use of the iodine was in consequence 
entirely omitted for a short time, hut. the pu- 
! limit continued to use the iodine externally. 
At the period in which lie was taking the 
large doses of the tincture we understand he 
was seen by Mugendie, who expressed much 
surprise at the circuinatuncrt 


sinoui.au treatment ok cm out; a by 
on- wiu.ia.us. 

We are free to confess ourselves greatly in¬ 
debted to Dr.-Wdliaiuh —bis ward-books are 
never-failing sourced of immsemeiit and 
whenev ci we fee] inclined to step from 
11 gran* to gay ” we turn to the Doctor's 
“ valuable monographs,'’ and wile away hu 
hour. We have much 011 bund— no small 
stock of fun ; let the following suffice for the, 
('.resent; we give it us copied from the hook 
of A nn's Ward. 

Jane A/oxs, tel, 14, if grot, A days, (,'horea — 
frightened by the acting «/' a ?h<M. 

T HI', AT.MENU. 

Oct. d. 

nitric <t (her, one. drachm; 

( n,ii]!>uir juleps me ounce ; 
t<> he taken three times u day. 

M 0 may simply remark that this is one of 
the most severe cases of chorea we have lor 
seine time witnessed. Joe Hiuns would 
iiiire prescribed mint julep; J)r, Williams 
ptvlers the exhibition of the spirit of nitric 
.ether. - ! Jtrncl from jMrnmarnla 0 ) ti'illiath.,'* 
Practice of Physic. 

< 01 i xrt nsivk nt.vtn nr of the sKi’i.t 

V, llll T.iK I* It 1- sSlO\ OV COM, 1 NVlUMil 0 

1!V SVMCTO.VS OF COMCUESSIOV OK THE 

Sept. John Jones, a boy aged 1 . 1 , iv- 
• <'ived a severe blow on tlx- hack part of his 
ht ;:d, about eight o’clock this moraiug, oc¬ 
casioned by a slant hut heavy pole falling 
hum a m infold twenty feet hit.i,. 

At. ten 11 i o.i, when he arrived ut St. 
Ihomag. s, he was cold, Ids pulse -id, pupils 




EXTENSIVE FRACTURE OF 1 HE SKI’LL. 


ratbf r He yrw so far sensible as1 house- medicine to be taken every two hours* 

to h«'-able to mwim questumsborrectiv* at'- ] \ common enema to be wiadaiatered. Dur- 
pauwddrowsy, hi* eyes constantly closed,«mg tho operation of -renew,rtion the pulse 
except when "roused : no loss of sensation ; j increased ia volume and frequency, and being 
retelling, with occasional vomiting, ’; again quiet in bed was 90. He expressed 
the flatter vomited contained a few atteaha-j himself relieved, and his cotmtemmce lost 
of dnrkish-coUmred blood, and he cmopJamed; that- dulum' which previously cUaraoKem* 
ot parti in his head. A fracture, situated at; cd it. 

tire upper and hack part of the ahull,was i Evening. (treat; restlessness; ootin ten- 
discovered, extending in a circle around the j once still rather dull and heavy; face pale ; . 
posterior and. superior angles of the parietal pupils active; head not particularly hot. 
bone tutd the triangular portion of the occi- VVe leant from the. muse that ho baa been 
pifal hone, including a space hb large uk a | occasionally incoherent, though by no menu* 
full-sized orange, being in diameter three i insensible ; still answered questions, uud mo 
inches, and nine in circumference,. The pealed to the nurse for attention to his wants, 
hones seemed divided into several portions. Temperature of skin natural ; puke variable 
one of which, on the left side, was depress- and irregular, tit one minute M, and in the 
ed lull half an inch ; the others presented an next ranging from 80 to 90, having hut little 
uneven surface. There was slight, pnffmess force, and easily ronipresaibb . Has had one 
f ,i the scalp over the seat of the injury, on copious stool , and has passed his urine freely, 
the hack part of tho hend ; besides which ‘-? . Houtbiued much as usual through the 
rheve was a wound that extended to the night; he .passed two copious stools ; and Ids 
hone, over the situation of the right frontal i pulse this morning in 48, lull and regular-;. 
sinus, occasioned by his foiling towards on j the pupils are natural, and the patient, frv- 
ihe ground when lie received the ldow. At iqmutiy sighs, 

i.i.f* o’cUx k iu t he afternoon the skin had re-j Evening. He was hied this afternoon, hut 
vaim-d it;', natural temperature ; the pulse ! only a few ounce* of blood were obtained ; 
v .; li4 tin ; the pupils dilated, hut obedient to j we find him restless, hie e ver; looking bright* 
the stimulus of light. He readily answered i and face, flushed ; pulse ;Wi. 
questions that were put to him, and was even | "d8. The patient obiained two or three 

inquisitive respecting surrounding circ.um- hour* sleep in the night, hut appears very 
sta/m'S. The sickness, however, still con- restless. Pulse EE and full; the toagin- 

moist, aad howvls Open from the exhibition 
With a fracture so extensive, and depres- of an enema. 1 fe Was directed to he hied to, 

: ion of hone so obvious, not u sing!*' symptom the nmoJtnt of ten ounces. 

of compr si on of the brain was nui.iifest, or Evening. Hus been mote tjuiet si-,we the 

seum-ly the t.rdinni-y ones of com tission ; venesection; he is perfectly seuNblo; the 

under stu b eim,m*tiino< s, Mr. (iceeu did temperature of the skin is natural; the pulse 

not: consider hinisell warranted iu perform- 90, ttnd somewhat-irregular. 

ing nn operation for raising the depressed Vt), The expression of countenance this 

hoiu-. he t herefore directed blood to be morning is perfectly imfimd ; there is no pain 

i v ,g, n fj-ym the arm to the amount of twelve in the head ; the skin is cool, tongue moict, 

ounces. Five grains of calomel to he taken and pulse <>0. Ordered to take castor oil m.» 

immediately, and the spirit wash to be kept casionnlly, 

constantly applied to the head when shaved. Oct. 10. F rom the date of the last report; 

Evening. The patient has been drowsy toe hoy haa rapi-Uv i»tpr..ved. nil the fane- 
throughout ibe day, und apparently sleeping, turns being naturally performed; hi* appetite 
hut perfectly sensible when roused. .Pulse is good, and he is now allowed milk diet, 
(a); skin hot; retching at intervals; passed j which is insufficient to satisfy his cravings, 
his urine freely ; bowels not moved. j The pulse is natural, and there, is no com- 

«<;, He has been, upon the whole, tolera-j plaint of hcud-ac.he, even when lirmiy pretts- 
hly quiet throughout tho night, Imt occasion • j ed on at the scut of injury, 
nil y very restless; the scalp is now much I i he bmod d •!•:••< a d present the 

swollen, and from this cause the feeling nfj appearances ot intfommutiou ;1.he tongue was 
depression of bone not so evident. Coin-! alvvnjs moisi and clean, and the >dvine ex¬ 
plained of sew re pain in his bead, to which orations heat tut - 

Iu* hand was constantly raised ;. sighed fee- 18. The patient is entirely free from any 
quently. Talked rat! • i i * ' :i.. hut | disease : we found him this morningplaying 

answered questions , .* • . ■ •<» ad- j about the ward. 

dressed to him. I las not vomited during the ! - — 

lust four hours ; pufoe -in, labouring mid op- j Mr. Green ha* undertaken to give a Cli- 
pvessed ; breathing natural • tuiigm* moist, i meat Lecture (m Tuesdays; ami we now 
lie was lignin bled to the amount, of sixteen fold in the surgery u list of the accidents ad- 
ounces. five grains of calomel were order- milted into the Hospital. “ It is never too 
ed to he taken immediately, and u dose of late to meud,” soitli un old, proverb. 
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FRACTURE OF THE RIBS. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 

cask or *uri'osj:i) poisoning. 

About the middle of the day, on the 29th 
of September, a man w«» brought to this 
.Hospital by two persons, who stated, that 
they had just detected him in one of the 
dark passages of the (JkrJtenwell Sessions 
House, attempting to suspend himself from 
«large nail, by means of his handkerchief. 
They further stated, that he told them he 
had taken si* pennyworth of arsenic. 

When brought to the Hospital, the man 
m... ,■ '■■■ .1 uf- ...i. . V. . 

i j ■■ i ■ - I .. . 

once. Thu pulse was frequent and small, 
and the brides hut slightly obedient to light. 

The apothecary was sent, for, and on 
his arrrival the stomach pump was ordered 
to be fetched A An ounce of the ,sube:fcrbo- 
uate of potush, dissol ved in a gallon of water, | 
was injected into the stomach ; during this 
process, the man vomited about three pints 
of greenish coloured fluid, tinged latterly 
with blood. Subsequently, a second gallon 
of similar liquid was injected, when the 
operatives became tired, and the man was 
therefore ordered to be placed in Matthew’s 
Ward, under the care of Dr. Roberts. 

The man continued in an insensible state 
till late the same evening, when he awoke 
out of his lethargic stupor. The fact ia, the 
man is greatly addicted to drinking, ami on 
the day cm which he was brought into the 
Hospital, was in an extreme state of intox¬ 
ication ; ami whilst in this state of driputk- 
euness, lie was discovered attempting 
to commit the rash wet. It is scarcely ne¬ 
cessary to add, that, on the most careful ex¬ 
amination of the contents of the stomach, 
no arsenic could be detected. 

The following day the man complained of 
great soreness of the throat, and slight ten¬ 
derness in tbe epigastric region, which, by 
ibt' usual antiphlogistic measures, have now 
been subdued, and after continuing in the 
Hospital a few' days, he was discharged. 

The pumpers ought to have examined the 
fluid brought from the stomach, before per¬ 
sisting in injecting two gallons of a solution 
of potash, mh the irritation excited by the 
juocesti itself, might have proved fatal, 


cast, or vtt ACTtrwK op Tin; fov hth, fifth, 

A.N»> M.VTM tim, WITH KMl’ttYSKNA. 
Arthur P., a stout muscular maw, about 67 
years of age, was brought to this Hospital 
early on Friday morning, in consequence of 


* Twenty minutes elapsed before the in- 
•trument was used : indeed wo never saw 
such inactivity evinced by any set of men, 
ns by the apothecary and his assistants. 


ft fall from a scaffold ft few minutes pre¬ 
viously. On examining into iho nature of 
the accident, the fourth, tilth, and sixth 
ribs were discovered to be fractured near 
their angles. Their fractured ends having 
been pushed inward, through the intercostal 
muscles, pleura costalis, and pulmonalis, 
into the substance of the lungs, the air had 
! consequently escaped into the thorax, and 
j through the pleura and lacerated muscle# 

’ into the cellular tissue on the outside of the 
! chest. Ube patient at this time complained 
' of considerable tightness of the chest,, with 
! pain chiefly in the situation of the fractures. 

| His inspiration was somewhat short and 
J rapid ; the pulse was at first weak and con- 
j traetod, but in a very short time became full 
; and hard. In addition to these symptoms 
j bo had cough, attended with exporteraiioti, 
as Well as severe pain in the head. The 
: crepitation was for tbe most part confined 
to the si. f the left side of 

the thoia\. li-.* «*,•■ :■!,•,i :>v the dresser to 
eighteen ounces, and at noon he was ordered 
to lose 20 ounces more ; to take si dose of 
house medicine occasionally, and to have a 
bandage applied loosely. 

23. The blood drawn yesterday had it 
decidedly inflammatory character, and'after 
;■ i-:• -4 it, tki patient, expressed 
■: ii. ■ 1 ■< '■■■■■ ■ He has passed an indif¬ 
ferent night, and is much annoyed by a 
troublesome cough. Pulse quick ; tongue 
slightly coated ; bowels open. Ordered to 
be hied to IB ounces, and to take common 
linetus for the cough. 

24. Aioon. Still complains of pain about 
the sent of injury, hut in a much less degree 
tliftu before; the emphysema has not ex¬ 
tended beyond its former boundaries. Free 
from pain in his head, and on the whole ex¬ 
presses himself better. Pulse 90, full, end 
rather jerking; tongue moist. Ordered to 

j Im IB ounces of MmkI mtmdkiefi/, and a mm- 
j tar quantity in the evening. 
j 26. Has passed a good night, and this 
| morning we find him c apable of talking 
j cheerfully with a friend. Expresses himself 
| free from all p«in. Emphysema juM the 
some ; expectorates freely ; pulse small and 
jerking, but very compressible. The blood 
drawn .yesterday has not the slightest op- 
pen ranee of in 11 a munition. 

Mr. Lloyd ordered the patient to lose 
tfi ounces of blood, considering (as we 
suppose) the state of the pulse as indicative 
of inflammation, and not resulting from loss 
of blood, or! . T, !i.. i’hvic irritation, as this 
state has her ■. i-.*" r. 'I he dresser, how¬ 
ever, perceiving xvhat effect even the loss of 
o few ounces had, desisted from drawing 
any more. A bout two hours subsequently, 
Mr. Lawrence saw the patient, and con¬ 
curred with Mr. Lloyd as to the propriety 
of the further abstraction of blood j they 
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tltetefofO directed 90 oimwwi if itiiMHi more 
U> be drawn. Tho pulse after this time be¬ 
came a mere flutter, and the mau only sur¬ 
vived a few hours. 

Dissect On. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth ribs were 
fractured near to their angles j the left 
lung was considerably torn and collapsed, 
find into the left cavity about a pint of 
bloody fluid was found effused. The right 

li.:, r I.jii'.te healthy, but appeared very 

hfil.. o i.u.i . ii from Hie almost totfll absence 
of blood iu it. The left lung sunk ou being 
placed in water; it appeared going into a 
slate of hepatization. Here and there the 
pleura pulmonalis was detached from the 
lung by means of the extruvasuted air, and 
presented a tuft-like appearance. 

The ve»*U about the heart were quite empty, 
neither um there any fbrine found »m the new* 
trifles, the whole organ being of a very pule 
colour. The right, cavities bore no propor¬ 
tion to the left, the former being consider¬ 
ably larger, and the coats thinner timu the 
latter. The liver was of a very light colour. 
The spleen was found to be particularly 
tinged with blood. On removing the skull- 
cup, the dura mater presented a vascular 
appearance; butAjte,; pia mater, and the 
substance of the brain were almost colour¬ 
less. The man was observed to have a re¬ 
ducible inguinal, hernia ou the right aide. 
On examining the contents of the sac, it 
was found to be omentum. 


CM* I- Of STBAVGUtATEO ISOfctNAl. imVS'lA, 

«xum’D or on; ration, 

Daniel IE, a stout healthy mau, 42 years 
of ago, wtw brought, to this hospital about 
five o'clock in the uftemoon of the 3d.of the 
present, month, labouring under strangulated 
inguinal hernia <>n the left sale. The ami 
was placed in Darker’# Ward, uuuer the 
care of Mr. Kaui.v. 

Tl.-.- pinion! e!a!i-<l that he had been sub¬ 
ject ie beiiun for h..- years, and that he had 
invariably worn a uusb until a few days 
since, when it broke, uml he had neglected 
to get another, or have the same repaired. 
I lie hernia came down in u short time after 
the truss was left oil'; but it was not until 
yesterday, (Oct. 2,) that my particular 
ey tap:tows became numifest; yesterday»t>bout 
one <f dock, p.K»«> the patient began to .grow 
sick, and eventually vomited; subsequently, 
he experienced pain in the up per part of the 
abdomen. The patient now grew alarmed ; 
the more so, when lie found that he could 
not return tire intestine. A medical man, 
in the iteighbouriwmd of Baltic Bridge, at 
which place the patient lives, was seat for, 
but did not attend. 

The bowels had not tteted siutc the pie- 


coding day. The patient rontiviuml through 
the night, and up to ihr time ot hi# ad* 
mission, Oct. 3, without further aggravation 
of symptoms. 

At this time the abdomen was not par¬ 
ticularly distended; the man did wot com- 
plain of any severe pain; and the vomiting 
had, in a great measure, ceased. 

The patient was placed in a warm bath, 
and the taxis employed, hut to no purpose, 
when a messenger was despatched for Mr. 
Earle ; previous to his arrival, til ounce* of 
blood were drawn from the arm. 

At half past eight, p in., Mr, Earle ar* 
rived; and failing to return the gut, lie pro¬ 
ceeded to perform the operation. 

As soon ns admitted, 4 grains of calomel 
and 12 grains of jalap were administered, 
and ordered to be repeated every two hours; 
the man, however, rejected these almost 
immediately; aperient saline medicine was 
ordered, but. none ©fit was taken. 

Operation. 

The hair having been shaved off the 
pubes, the operator commenced, by making 
a free incision from above the external -ab¬ 
dominal ring, to wear the lower pan of t he 
serotufe ; after which, the layer* of fasciu 
were carefully dissected through, and the 
sac opened in the usual manner, t he 
stricture, which was found to be at. the in¬ 
ternal-ring, was divided directly upwards, 
and a knuckle of dark-coloured intestine 
was returned. 

Mr. Earle (in this ease) took tlm precau¬ 
tion of drawing down a small portion of the 
intestine, previous to returning it into the 
cavity of the abdomen, iu order to examine 
its condition, which was perfectly healthy. 
In consequence of the extreme depression 
which the patient laboured under after the 
operation, it was deemed prudent to ad¬ 
minister the following drought to him ;— 
T/v. i cx'iuu it. anjilii^enr ,i,„l a halfgn. ; 

I u 1 , u.’le t>! I grains; 

(JorrtjHmnd spirit of ammonia, $0 minims. 
Injections were *m! ministered, and were re¬ 
turned, mixed with some feculent matter, 
Continue the pills'of cal. and jalap. 

4. Has passed a tolerable night. Towards 
morning, some degree of excitement be¬ 
came manifest, and IB ounces of blond were, 
iti coBseqiwuice, drawn from the arm. 

Eleven, nan., pulse very soft, but -fre¬ 
quent (1*A>). Bowel# have been freely re¬ 
lieved, Tongue -moist, hut coated. Goto- 
plum* of slight fittia in the left ibac region. 
Abdomen soft, and he does not flinch on 
pressure-being made. Blood drawn yester- 
dav, highly cupped and buffed. 

Ordered to he bled in the evening, if 
necessary; and hove fetches applied to Urn 
aettt of paiu. 
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5. It was found necessary to obstruct 
blood again last evening; it bud not the 
lightest inflammatory appearance. He baa 
panged a good night, and is now quite free 
from pain. PukeM; bowels open. 

8. The patient has gone on progressively 
improving; the edges of the wound, which 
were brought together by three sutures, 
have nearly united, and the ligatures arc 
removed. 

16’, The wound has now completely benl- 
ed, and, in the course of « few days, lie will 
leave the hospital. A truss has been or¬ 
dered for him, 

CASK -<it A VOUNO WOM.A S? WHO DtUD VEM 

St'DOENCV, WUOSK 'OVASIRS W.RHJt VmXJ> 

aro contain a caswm's mnd of buji- 

STANC.K, WITH HAIR A Sh UOMi. 

Mary daughters, aged 22, was admitted 
under t he cure of Dr. Tut ham on the SfSd of 
last month. At the time of her admission, 
she stated that site had been married six 
weeks ; she complained or having been ill a 
month, and that her complaints commenced 
with faintness mid .shivering, with lo#B of 
strength and appetite. A %tnight '-puce 
her left leg became swollen, arid c milium d 
so for four successive dmv at tin 1 cv.ioii- 
tion of which time the t-wiliiug Mi’riMued. 
and the other leg became affected in the 
same manner. Her bowels have been re¬ 
gular throughout, 

A t present she complains of total loss of 
appetite, ami of extreme, debility. There i< 
on increased heat of surface; the puls® 

88, and weak ; tongue red tit the tip, and up 
the centre, smooth and moist. There is a 
slight irdcTUH about the ancles, and she oc¬ 
casion ally perspires, She further coropluiued 
of pain on pressure being made on the epi¬ 
gastric region. She did not menstruate at 
her last period. 

O;-), Somewhat better. Tree from pain 
in the epigastric region. Tongue still red 
at the tip, and down the centre ; bowels 
have not been relieved since yesterday, 
poise 82. Ordered to ittke half an ounce of 
castor oil , and jive grain* *tf (jutcbtlccr, with 
chalk, night und morning. 

gfi, This morning she was induced to 
get up, hot shortly afterwards became very 
giddy, ami complained of great, weakness ; 
pulse 1 ‘ft, and very feeble ; w as advised to 
go to bed again, unit afterwards expressed 
herself as being much better. 

At 2 o’clock n. in. she started up in her 
hleep, and comf h.i-x r •jii.e.- the 
situation of t lie inki • : was 

relieved by pressure ; the extremities were 
cold, and she , ..s. -.bihi.d -;;}k.-i.ui :V'iy of 
being somewhci f.::::. 'omc w. : was 
given, v. M. h -i« u.i d j-.»-t:-.Tl•, revive her; 
shortly .iftci *■ i!ic -j.uvui .i 0 .»iu returued 


with renewed violence, and continued, al¬ 
though considerably mitigated, until five 
o’clock, when site expired. She w ns per¬ 
fectly collected to the last. The apothecary 
continued with her, occasionally adminis¬ 
tering stimuli, up to the time of her de¬ 
cease. 

Dissection. 

The body was but little emaciated ; skin 
remarkably white. 

fit mi^The meninges were of the ordi¬ 
nary appearance, and the organ itself, with 
the exception of a small quantity of effused 
fluid at its base, presented no morbid con¬ 
dition. 

Lungs quite healthy, as were the whole 
of the abdominal viscera, with the excep¬ 
tion of the spleen, which was very dark 
coloured, and in a soft and flabby state. 

The heart, and large vessels were quite 
free from disease ; the aorta was somewhat 

M||!.“ : > ■ i’ll,ill OM*i-:iirV. 

I ■,. - re’ r‘,i- hymen were quite ap¬ 

parent* There was an increase of vascula¬ 
rity about the fundus of the uterus, the in¬ 
ternal surface being covered by a small 
quantity of gelatinous or glory kind of «e- 
m-jvf!. The cervix uteri remained un¬ 
closed, A i i , i , s- -!■ ■. ttO/H/v o-‘ n hen’s egg, 
occupied t! ■ joii.niion i.f Ui*- right ovary. 
On opening it some air escaped. The sides 
of the cyst being turned down, a tumour 
retaining the same form was left adherent «t 
its inferior .surface, by a small and narrow 
in* i ii h . i: ii,.,; .. dirty white appearance, 
-e-iii.-M j.:,t ■ -ling to yellow, and of a 

soft'caseous consiHience in it ; hair of a 
light colour was intimately blended. On 
sCiwpine off ihi* substance, a sort of nucleus 
wns (ii.-.-oM-c d, surrounded by a dense and 
fibrous matter, and within this was a por¬ 
tion of bone, about the siae of a crown of « 
hicusped tooth, and in density and white¬ 
ness very much' mumbling it. 

The ovary ou the left side w as sound ; in 
it were several cysts, the size of a large pea, 
which were filled by a transparent fluid. 
Attached to ihUfunn, and indeed n prolon¬ 
gation of it, wa- a t ■liiiuoi, not quite so large 
as. thecon'espouding one, containing a simi¬ 
lar kind of formation, with the exception, 
however, of some fluid, which escaped on 
its hidng opened. 

Vi o regret to say, this examination was not 
made under water, ns it ought to have been. 

The fallopian tubes were not examined. 
This is n strange case; the patient appeared 
to slip through the fingers of the medical 
officers, leaving them ail in astonishment. 
The symptoms should have been more care¬ 
fully watched.- We think tbe woman la¬ 
boured under metritis, but the organic lesion 
does not appear satisfactorily to account for 
tire fatal termination of the case. 
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Dalmatians, Fractures. Dkeam, and Opera- 

Having described r* ■■ ■ :i.. 

of the lower jaw, I shall s > v s • 1 ' 
injuries to which it. is liable: such are dis- 
locations, and diseases which occur in it. 

And 1 ask, in what direction you could 
suppose this joint to he dislocated ? Could 
you suppose it to be dislocated backward^ ! 
O no; the vaginal ■ i. 1 ■ Ci.dd 
you suppose it I ■ . ‘ ■» Aic.-s ‘ 

No, not directly forward, because you could 
not pull the cmdpks over in such a way as 
to do it in that manner. Then, considering 
the circumstances in which the hones are 
placed, there is but one possible dislocation 
can take place : when the condyles are upon 
the emminetit tec articulates , it is possible they 
in ay burst the cajrnks ami slipover them, 
and this is the only dinloratiou that run 
take place in the jaw. Th»-n the lju -htimi 
is, bow it ‘m *.» ]*■■ reduce 1' H is 

V CJ'jM'il hs ill, uud upArll' . 

ien i.f 'hit musmes. i'--i p.e' v. m ■ - 
yawning or laughing, s .n- ■n.i .* i.ish* .■ . 
their jaw. Then how . *■ ■ ! *. d 1 

When in this situation, all the strong 
muscles tend to hold it down. Now the 
reduction of this dislocation is done upon a 
principle which 1 shall explain hereafter. 
You make a lever of the dislocated bone, 
raise the chin, and depress the condyles 
simultaneously. The principle I shall dwell 
upon, and explain hereafter; therefore, 1 
shall not say much just now upon it. The 
mode of reducing it is simple ; you put 
your fingers into the mouth, and depress 
You XL 


the condyles over the emininentiro nrticu- 
lares, raising the chin at the same time. 
There is no other way of reducing a dislo¬ 
cated jaw; it must be done by depressing tha 
condyles, and, ut the same time, applying a 
force to the chin, which doses the mouth; 
and in doing this, by putting jour finger into 
the mouth, you may muke the lever. If ww 
attempt to close the patient’s xnouth, the 
condyles still lodging where they were, you 
never will reduce it; but if you depress the 
condyles, and then close the mouth, then 
the dislocation i» reduced. They say you 
should wrap a handkerchief jouml your 
thumbs, put them into the patient’s mouth, 
and then with all your force press down the 
last grinding tooth. It may be done in va¬ 
rious ways; and there are some who s«y 
you had better put a piece of transverse 
wood into the patient's mouth; then tie- 
press, and so on. For my own part, 1 never 
found .iiiY uV?y in reducing a dislocated 

jaw in t whi.b- course of my life, and I. 
have reduced a vast number. I have re¬ 
do »■!} ..in condyle and not the other, and 
thing? of that kind, but I never found any 
difficulty , so as to require the u«e of com¬ 
plex measures; never. 

However, whs-tin r tin uMiir ■■ u di> i.L-.-i, 
it is reducible to tin 1 Minpi.- iiri:.* spi- 1 iwr 
stated. " With respect to this, 1 have been in 
the habit, when lecturing upon this joint, of 
telling a story I heard Mated In Hi. M'Laurie 
at the first lecture I aMen.leii of hi*. He was 
anohl Scotch doctor: and 1 do it mr this rea¬ 
son, that after hearing the story, I never 
forgot the principle of reducing a disloca¬ 
tion of the jaw ; and the story runs thus. 
But be it known to you, people who have 
once dislocated the jaw, are very often very 
likely to do it again; and this 1 take to 
arise from the gap in the ligaments not 
healing, and also from an irregular action 
of the muscles, which first caused the 
dislocation, becoming, as it were, habitual 
toil; l - : :i ’ ■ ’ : tcip*% from the gap 

of the ... ■ .: ■ i .. ■ healing. We think 
we hav ■ ■ ■ .. deal when we have 

put the jaw into its proper;dim-; but we 
have done only a very little pan of the sur¬ 
gery. You should keep the jaw »till until 
the injury is repaired; that '» the point in 

H 
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the surgery. But who is it that will keep 
their jaw still l People won’t <lo it, and 
therefore the ligaments won’t unite and 
hen!. This happens also with respect to 
the shoulder • f; ■ * I■ ■.i - . : t, and I 
s.ipi-K- • s hip *. • the gap 

ef me 1;.;:.ir..*i»r< lain not healed, that there 
has not been that stillness necessary for its 
healing. But to the story: There was a 
major in the army who had the misfortune 
of frequently dislocating his jaw, and it was 
an infirmity he cared very little about, for 
he was generally moving about with his re¬ 
giment, and when he put it out, the regi¬ 
mental surgeon put it in again. But it Imp*, 
pened that on one occasion he was 14 or 1A 
imles from where the regiment was quar¬ 
tered, dining with n gentleman, and being 
rather merry after dinner , laughing heartily, 
his juw slipped out; his mouth of course 
remained wide open, and it was impossible 
to close it, while the condyles remained out 
of their sockets. His mouth remained open, 
and no one can articulate with the. mouth in 
that situation. Well, hut he made an' inar¬ 
ticulate noise, and the host being very much 
surprised, considered that there was some* 
thing wrong with him, and sent for a 
he'll,ctd matt residing in the neighbour¬ 
hood, whom, if you please, we will for 
the present, call the apothecary. He said., 
when he saw the major, that there cer¬ 
tainly was something wrong with him, 
that there -Was something wrong with the 
jaw, and that, in fact, it was dislocated ; 
jvud he began to puli the juw fur the pur¬ 
pose of putting it into its proper place. 
Now that would take it just further from 
its proper socket. The officer knowing the 
* simplicity of the case, and how it ought to', 
be done, was so enraged that n man should 
he so presumptuous as to pu - .. ■ • 

mu! mortar above his dour, and ’ ■ .■ ■ 

liow to put in a n ,1 ' . that he 

vented his rage in «■ ■■ fui: •.» manner, j 

but in a very nmrticulafo wny. Awl, egad, | 
tl.- spot Ini ,oy took it into his head that, the | 
man » as mmi j and, 'faiths it was very nearly 
verified ; for Mr. JVfttfeV suggestion put , 
the major into a terrible rage, which nctu- i 
ally confirmed the apothecary's opinion.! 
He therefore threw him down, put a strait 
waistcoat on him, left him lying ou his 
hack, and then sent him some cooling 
draughts, and some lotion for the jaw/which 
was to bo applied in due season, lire ma¬ 
jor then found, that there was nothing for 
him but submission. And after some time 
had elapsed, he made signs for pen; ink, and 
paper ; am! u» these w*fere not instruments 1 
which it was supposed he could very much I 
injure himself with, they were furnished to! 
hint; and when he got them, he wrote on ] 
the paper, just these words: “For God; 
Almighty’a sake mu d, with nil possible I 


speed, to Mr. So-and-so, surgeon of the re¬ 
giment.” Well, that was considered a very 
reasonable request, and therefore they sent 
off a man on horse-back for the surgeon 
immediately. The surgeon came, took off’ 
the blister’ put in the jaw; arid there's an 
end of my story. ( Laughter.) 

The case is often attended with the most, 
distressing degree of thirst., 1 remember 
a maid servant, who had those foolish at¬ 
tempts made to reduce her jaw, by pulling 
at it, and who waited from 4 or l> in the 
i evening till .11 o’clock at night, before a 
I surgeon was got for her, and who immediately 
reduced the jaw. There was a pailful of 
dirty water placed iu the kitchen, which 
they had been scouring the house with, and 
ns this happened in the kitchen, the girl 
put; her head right into the pail, drank the 
water, and turning round on her knees, 
j blessed the surgeon who had reduced the 
ijaw. But they cannot articulate, a word 
t while in that, situation. Now it is a simple 
I case. But you may reduce one condyle, 
and not - the other; and I have even seen 
one condyle dislocated and not the. other. 
But there is a case dint looks like it, and. 
yet not of the same nature : nor can I tell 
you what the nature of the, case is: but a 
person by some actap'of the muscles, re¬ 
mains with the month wide open, and yet 
a little awry ; the nymphpis of cither jaw is 
not in the same line. Yet though it is wide 
open, it is not so for open but that they can 
nriicnlste a little ; and they can also swal¬ 
low A lit tle. What the plain nature of the 
case is, 1 really cannot tel you ; but I have 
seen this case many, many times in my life, 
wad I have seen people attempt to reduce 
it by the common process by which they 
would reduce a dislocated jaw, and without 
any avail. 

Now with regard to this accident, .1 have, 
partly communicated this to you by way of 
letting you know what is in my own. mind 
regarding the subject.; and 1 will further 
tel] you of the capo of a patient, who came 
out of Essex. The surgeon in the country 
had tried to reduce the jaw. hut had not 
succeeded ; and the man said he would take 
his wife (for the patient was a female) up 
to Loudon ; nodi am pretty sure''the sur¬ 
geon in the country must have understood 
las profession well, for when the man and 
his wife were coming to London, he said, 
“ 1 ’ll he hanged if any of the London sur¬ 
geons will ever get that, jaw in.” 1 taho it, 
therefore, fox granted, that he knew Ids 
profession well. However, the man. unci 
j iiis wife came up to London, and they ap¬ 
plied to a surgeon herer—a hospital sur¬ 
geon, nnd that surgeon took it for a dislo¬ 
cated jaw, and attempted to reduce it, but 
did not succeed; and lie was excessi vely 
irritated at this, mid desired to have % eon- 
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milration as to what should he done. A 
consultation was agreed upon, and he did 
we the honour of catling nve in to assist him. 
But m soon m ) saw tu© case, l knew it 
was not. a dislocated jaw, and I said so to 
the surgeon. He said to me, “ Why, what 
ran it be V’ » Why, sir,* said 1, “ upon | 
ray honour I don't know ; hut you may sa¬ 
tisfy yourself it is not a dislocation. Trace 1 
the jaw up to its proper socket; you -may 
do if in yum own head, and you will hud*, 
from the condyle of the Jew, that it h wot 
a dislocation.” “ You asHorediy are right; 
it can’t then be a dislocation? ’ *' No, it 

is not'’ But what can it be ? or rather, 
can you tell me Jiow we can put it right V 
4 * O, yes, 1 can do that readily.” So.I jntT 
my hand upon the woman’si .1 m 
other hand under her chin, ..i- /.iii..h .-ten 
her month, without at. aH ,l-pr* i%:*«. •’ • 
hind parr of the bone, for that was not 
necessary ; 1 tried to bring the syiuplitvis 
of one jaw to accord with the other, and to 
shut her mouth ; it required no groat, force 
to do it, and when I did that she talked 
with the utmost fluency, and indeed, in her 
way, with great gratitude, it whs all right 
then. 

j>wmr ty 3m 

Now, with regard to diseases of the jaw, 

1 have seen many, many eases of diseases of 
the jaw ; and those discus-es go on, bemuse 
)«'ople won't keen their jaw quiet. 1 t> - 
member telling « lady so. The ligament ■ 
get diseased, and the jaw :n: »-.if. .-r.irks, 
and bulges out On one m> 4 . Now rtis- 
e«se.fi that 1 have seen have appeared to me'! 
to be constitutional diseases; and i hav.-j 
boon surprised to see bow readily they have i 
recovered by confining the jaw to the grdat,-1 
e»t extent the patient would admit of j that! 
i.», by putting a pjitiai under the jaw, tying 
it up, and telling them to drink, out of the 
spout of a tea-pot, strong broth, and so on, 
urging upon them the necessity of keeping 
the jaw quiet, and taking, at the same time, 
a little medicine, which would keep fl- h 
'bowels right, for they were all wrong "»■ 
and it seemed to in« they fobalrfecott- • 

By having been careful of the invy, they 
have liad no flipping of the t oiutyle ttgain, 
which was a-great annoyance to theid Before 
this plan of treatment. 

Fravium f the fats. 

Then the jaw i* liable to fractuwm, and 
the fractures arc of two kinds, perpendicular 
and horizontal. IVrpett&ieol-ur fractures are 
continually happening ; horizontal ones are 
of a much more rare occurrence. A person 
j\ cein s a blow on the jaw, which breaks it. 
flc may have another blow on it, and there - 
fort* it may be brokmi in two places perpen¬ 


dicularly, the iuterttiediejte part being loose ; 
or it may be broken, with one Mow, into 
two pieces. Now what ’a to be dune ? There 
have been instances where the gum has 
been lacerated, apd there has. ht'en a great 
deal of bleeding, from the artery, which 
runs in the gum; Well, What is to be done 
in such n case t Why, nothing but what 
the eoimnou prkiciples of aurgery demand , 
to put it right; set it again, and kceji it Mil!.* 
I never saw any hwnujrrhage -that did not 
cease. Yon mind, pul the bone into its old 
situation, and then yon must keep the jaw 
still. But here is the difficulty : what splints 
would you use 1 what splints have you for 
the fracture of the jaw? Yon must make 
them for yourselves; them are none sold 
■>/ *! .* instrument makers. Then how would. 
>••« si ■ about doing that? Get some thick, 
»*v.i:: pasteboard 5 put it info water till it 
j is soft, then shape it to the jaw; notch it, 
cut it, make if into the Shape of u case for 
the jaw; makes • ?• i.. r - j ‘ . the 

ruse mid the front ■■■' ■■ . ; ■■ ■ .and 

keep them so steadily i on.pfcsued, the jaw 
being entirely motioob'/s, u*.i»l the paste - 
hoard gets dry; then it forms a proper 
splint for the jaw. Now there is the great¬ 
est comfort iu this. I have Been u fracture 
put tip merely with a bandage, and the pa¬ 
tient lme been very much distressed indeed; 
but when I have put him on one of those paste- 
board cases, he ha* « V'” »;•« hi -1 »:.:f -i !-i 
; the sHOngi <* wi* I: ■ nil. • i- 

' s. .-.r\ t.. v;i’-i;ith i in- pa-l> i.mr.rd, f-.r (hem 
1 riii.i he ii i Lit. f.r a eouml. iu if, an-i iht-n it 
WiBbenolonger a splint; therefore it itj some¬ 
times necessary to varnish it. I have to tell 
vnu whiil. comfort it is; 1 thiuk,that however 
irregular the jawmav be,even where you can¬ 
not got it into its situation , the case will turn 
out far more creditably than you expect. Tim 
.-action of the muscles, the gentle pressure 
of the. patient's tongue, and one tiling and 
another of that hind, will bring the bon* 
more into its plabe -than you could imagine. 
I will toll you of one o.t the worst cast* of 
fi.i:'..- I .-ic. View . If v as iu the ease of 
■ a . ''i., 1 .i ;■ I'.iu::,ri.-wj;r! thejjrewer. 

•* ■.■•i.JV- '<■ :"■ *1 i-llli 1!: -. I -. IlUt « man of 

tnhuiiiily more science than himself, The 
little mau's conduct appeared excessively 
strange to all (in cm. .Unit, fir it wax evi¬ 
dent that t)ic big u...j la-d liiiuayli* open very 
often to tin; littie man’s blows, and yet hi 
did not. strike him ; at. lust, however, ho 
struck him in the jaw, awl broke, it. The 
' big man was * mail of urea; com.igc, ami ho 
! still went on iiri.iuig ; and H.i- iitUe one 
| danced round h.ni f.-r *■ !.»■ tiMo.*, then hit 
i .him again on the jaw, and broke, it again. 
! They went <ra for some time, and every 
j time the little man struck the big our, ho 
| bit him just in the very same place, until lie 
j broke it io a most horribly rnmtrr, until 
11 i 
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this big fellow w»* gulping down large quan¬ 
tities of blood, and until those who had bet 
in favour of the big man obliged him to give 
in. Well, the bones could not he got into 
their places ; inflammation ensued, and mut¬ 
ter came from the. mouth ; but still the case 
did well at last, and healed, leaving very 
little deformity; not at all the deformity 
that might have been expected. 

- Now as to the horizontal fractures; 0, 
these are excessively vexatious. When you 
see the alveolar promt broken, and the teeth 
fulling in, what then is to be done 1 I have 
seen contrivances of a gold wire being used 
for the teeth; but surely a dentist would 
he the man to gi ve relief, by putting in a 
wire of gold and fixing it to the teeth be¬ 
hind. You know this is the way in which 
they endeavour to bring children’s teeth 
straight, which are awry; they endeavour 
to lessen the wry, by bringing round a 
circle of gold, and fixing it to two standard 
teeth behind, and l think that that would be 
the best way of managing the horizontal 
fracture of the jaw. Now I was educated 
at a time w hen mercury was very much used 
for the venereal disease; when excessive sali¬ 
vation tvas considered m-.. \<i it w;.s 

thought a great wOnd< i h.-« ii 
pen that part of a man’s jaw should come 
away, and part should remain. The perios¬ 
teum quitted-the dead bone, the dead bone 
came away, and still there was no vacancy, 
no loss of osseous matter in the mouth; A 
surgeon once told me what lie thought u 
very curious thing, that all the front of the 
jaw came away, mid yet that, the teeth did 
not. It curiously happened, that, the teeth 
mink down into the new icruo tl jaw , s- ■ *\,i' 
the patient lost a great part of Jus ,iw * . 

out losing his teeth. 

0{motions on the Jaw. 

The jaw is liable to peculiar diseases, 
there being a canal ruuning through it; 
there may he depositions or morbid growths 
in that canal, and the jaw will expand to a 
very considerable degree, You will find, 
too, that there have been eases of. diseased 
jaw, in which a portion of the jaw has been 
removed—a very eoiisidonihl.- portion of the 
jaw removed. This has been done by a 
gentleman iu America. A very hard opera¬ 
tion it is,—taking away a considerable por¬ 
tion of the jaw-bone, which, if it had been 
allowed to remain, would have spoiled 
the rest. However, these relate to new 
operations of surgery, which 1 bave no per¬ 
sonal knowledge of. 

tM the Diseases of the Spine. 

It is said there is such a thing as a cwi- 
fivstwi of the spine, the same as a concus¬ 
sion of the brain; u genteel name used to 


conceal the nature of the injury. But if it 
be a queetion, whether there ever was each 
a shock given as to impair the functions of 
the spine, I can only say, I believe it is 
possible. T have seen people jarred very 
coiifiih-nibly in their spines, and unable to 
move their lower extremities, and in a great 
state of nervousness; but who have re¬ 
covered so quickly and so perfectly, that l 
believed there was no other injury but 
jarring. These are very me cases, how¬ 
ever. Iu general, when a man meets with 
an injury iu his back-bone, depriving him 
of the use of the parts beneath it, the 
hack is usually broken. But, cun it be dislo¬ 
cated! That’s the question. And the 
answer to this question must be—it can 
scarcely be possible that one vertebra can be 
parted from the other, on account of the 
articular processes being fitted as they are. 
There is one part: of the back, however, 

' where a dislocation may take place ; that is 
where the articular processes are very 
oblique, in the neck. A force applied to the 
head, propelling it forward, and another to 
' the lower part, propelling it backward, may 
cause such an effect as that possibly the 
articular processes may slip off one another. 
But 1 hove examined a great, number of 
those cases, and in ev|$|f one of which, 
fracture was found ; either fracture of the 
rim of the vertebra;, or fracture of the &r- 
ticuh:i j-Foi ■■ .-ie>. or fracture of the body of 
the ■ ■■■■.! i,:.i. !. a person meets with a 

blow which occasions an irregularity in the 
spinous processes, mid after the accident, the 
limbs below become paralytic; I say, you 
may be assured that the vertebra is broken. 

here I have, to mention, that the part 
»■ I . b projects is in its natural situation ; 
it projects, because the other part has been 
driven from its natural situation. There 
was formerly a saving—fractures of the 
rising end of the hone. Now there is no 
such thing, excepting in one case. When¬ 
ever one part juts out, that part is in its 
natural situation; and only juts out froth the 
other part being out of its natural situation. 
Well, granted; a fracture or a dislocation. 
What is to be done in such a case ! Can 
you set it, if it be a fracture j or can you re¬ 
duce it, if it be a dislocation 1 How ! Here 
are the viscera before you. :Where can you 
make the force ? Dare you pull it ! dare 
you make extension to make it straight ? 
Tgad, 1 don’t know what you might dare 
to do, hut I should bo afraid of it. What, 
with all the muscles of the back restraining 
your force ! you may jerk the medulla spi¬ 
nalis asunder. I do not know that you cau 
do any tiling more than keep the parts still; 
for if you were to suffer tW pans to move 
about, then pain and inflammation would 
follow, and 1 have actually seen matter 
formed m such a case where the parts have 
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been in motion and moveable. 1 do not know, 
therefore, that you can do more than keep 
it still, in the expectation of its healing, 
but leaving such a defect in the canal for the 
medulla spinalis, as that very probably it 
would never act properly again. Most ofj 
those eases are dangerous cases. I hare, | 
however, seen several persons recover; yeti 
they are so generally fatal cases, that 1 
am convinced an assembly of old snrgfeons I 
would doubt that there was a pn-.rub:!;*;. r.f{ 
recovery in any cast!; and yet l have sr«.-n 
many cases of recovery, even where the 
fractures were in the neck. 

1 remember a gentleman in that situation, 
who was paralytic in his arms, aud in the 
whole of his body , but we put. the head 
into a proper situation, kept it steady* and 
treated the case according to the common 
principles of surgery, and the patient 're¬ 
covered, and afterwards went about. You 
may sav there was no fracture. 1 can only 
tell you, that he foil from his horse with his 
neck under him, and that there was a seem¬ 
ing projection, though not very distinctly 
felt , m of course it could not bo in the ver- 1 
tebne of the neck ; and that he had no use 
of Ins arms or legs. 1 was sent for into the 
country, a very considerable distance, to see 
the case. 1 put him into Such a posture, as 
that his neck w«f supported, and never 
permitted to move from one place. Ily 
keeping him confined for a certain time in 
that w ay, the bones were knit together ; 
we then got him up, and by stimulating the 
limbs, and rubbing them, and so on, he 
came about by degrees. Now I do not 
know that you cart do any thing more in 
those eases. In the majority of them the 
depression is so great, that the medulla 
spinalis never recovers. And here I have 
been in the habit of telling a story of a case 
of this kind, where 1 believe the case was 
properly treated, very properly treated, by a” 
gentleman who wu# a student at this hospi¬ 
tal. He was a wild young follow, -und was 
riding .with another wild young follow like 
himself, riding on Epsom, doyens ut Epsom 
races ) and after they had begn rifling about 
for fiotnc time,’!.!■ fin- . foil i 1 -,'"/Ph. .. -for 
God Almighty - ■■■.!* ■ ■»>...■* i .nr leu ■■■ ■ or 
you will he dashed into efo'ntity, pv sonic 
wools to that effect; aud suiting tii©-words 
to the action, he pulled in the reius of hi* 
horse, .for the foet was, that he bad saunt a 
gravel pit just before him ; the other having 
less fear, instead of stopping his horse., 
spurred him on, made him leap, and he 
cleared the pit. The horse, however, that 
had been prilled in, tumbled into the pit,, 
threw his rider, and broke his back. Well, 
the surgeon returning to his companion, 
got u shutter upon which be laid him, had 
him conveyed to an inn in the .neighbour¬ 
hood, and attended him very carefully. And 
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after a confinement of about two months, 
when it was presumable tire broken parts 
had recovered, and the tom ligaments had 
been re-united, he tm brought to town. 
The accident wn* about the middle of the 
back, about, the middle of ihrdortnl I'rh'-w. 
There w’&s o projection. It w as curious to 
see this young man, who was very gay and 
volatile, playing at cards, turd entering into 
couversation with any body who called to 
see him ; but; he was living with the upper 
part, of hi# body, without being conscious 
-that he had the other part of it. And it 
wn ! ■■*: i'w <•. ,, ijuestion, could any thing 

h- •! ■:. .a •in'' civ' And 1 said 1 cannot 
tell you, except taking out the ring# of the 
vertebra?. But that was considered so hard 
an operation, that it. was not at. all contem¬ 
plated, nor does it at all follow that it would 
imve been successful. Yet such a thing 
has been done, and done in London, at the 
time too at which the. accident happened ; 
at which time 1 would not undertake it, I 
would draw’ a parallel between it, and the 
fracture of the skull; and I would say, let. it 
alone until all the inflammatory feeling is 
gone,—until you were sure you would, have 
no more inflammation than what would re¬ 
sult from the operation itself,—1 say, I 
should not he inclined to undertake such an 
operation, just at the time at which the ac¬ 
cident happened', and it by no means fol¬ 
lows that it would be n successful operation, 
fi< '■: iir.l'. b-i . i- ■. > ry often hnp- 

!■'■! ► !:.«■ in. iiii!is Sji;i:;i : i4 :■ . Ri -n jammed, 
and crushed to pieces. Nay, sometimes 
torn asunder. They are most horrible cases. 
In some cases, where the injury is of such a 
! nature as that, the patient, has to lie on his 
back, the buttocks mortify and become all 
over sores. However, the treatment, is, to 
put it as right »» you can, and to keep it 
[steady. The first part, of the treatment is, 
‘to guard against'.inflammation", and to allow 
time for the re-union of the parts;; then t he 
next object of the treatment is, after allow¬ 
ing time for the repair of the vertebrae as 
much as possible, what we may call stimu¬ 
lating rubbing and. electrifying the limbs, 
to endeavour to give life to them. But they 
are very, very hopeless eases. There are 
fm'tuves even of the vertebra* of the neck. 
There was one case where; the vertebra of 
the neck was broken, and it:.was. a curioim 
one; it happened in a child, and no persua¬ 
sion whatever could induce that child to 
take away its hands from, it# head ; it held 
the head steadily, with one hand on each 
side of it, as if conscious of its injury. The 
child ilied, and the vertebra* appeared 
broken. But l should tell you, that, frac¬ 
tures may take place there, which is the 
most important part., and yet the patient 
may recover. 
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Wtrtortwi of the Vertebral Column. 

Tboae are not disputes, they are defor- 
Jftitie*. 1t. m tiwtom«ty to attribute them 
as Hffomgfroro the samrstate of health which 
rkfeta arise from; hut I don’t think that 
that is a fair way of ■ i: • \i» -r . 7 

*a v i upon you to obs-..*.’■ ri :• 

will m’Oihui* ,i <h-- the proper 

iIjj.u i»f tli-i. ,•. You ne¬ 
ver saw- any one who had a complaint in 
the tdp who ww not distorted in the back. 
Tin* standing upon one leg will »>rfusion a 
distortion in the back ; I eatmot «tawd ny>cm 
toy left leg, fcil mstawce, upon any other 
than those' of inclining to the right j 
and if I atn to continue in tills posture, 
mich k t he ermrtntctm-o of the iftter-veTte ‘ 
^ , r^ ; fl suhatanoe, ;v» to occasion a springing 
out, ai igntorttittg of bulk on the on# eide ; 
to that this ia a emune rendering a tenipo* 
rary distortion, and in eohtinuing totodine 
in that way, the distortion becomes perma¬ 
nent. Nov, therefore, the lmbit of stand* 
ing on one leg will occasion young people 
to grow awry. If I were to lean over, as 
it wore, upon my right sltouMer, what would 
be (lie coutoipicnn© ! Why , to balance the 
weight of my body, T must mcNi my spine, 
and incline the loins to the left side, and 
therefore couse a deviation to the left side. 
Now, suppose a curvature tofake pfeca, and 
that that curvature was on the right aide; 
if the weight of t he head Were put ob it, is 
it possible that the head could he supported 
in a straight line from the pelrk ? If % not 
possible ; and the best .curvature- fetncea 
another curvature, and the next another, 
and so they go on, tod they are all etrase- 
(|vii'iiccs of one original curve. Now; I sav, 
if. is very curious 'to attend 1o wdmfe slight 
causes will sometimes load to the original 
curve, and causes which we do not, easily 
perceive. 1 have been i» the habit of 
telling a case, when lecturing on this sub¬ 
ject, that occurred in my own family: a 
child, young and «ct,irid--imd I don’t see 
those cuTVStturefi bappeidtt$ except where 
there is. some towstitotitoid disorder—-I say, 
a girl of this kind become awry; I saw 
the child when I had an opportunity, and 
1 observed that she had got one shoulder- 
strap verv often down, which she was con¬ 
firm bl\ pnV.i-.u: up, and I said to her mother, 
“ If you allow that to goon, that shoulder 
will become warped, ns sure as you’re alive. 
Let the gown be made in another way, and 
don’t let her always be twisting herself to 
keep up tin* .u’ ,: •«.•. /' ITe mother! 

said, 0, ■* ' . i\- *• ■■ e f it v” and 

let it pass ou tor »time, 't hen 1 began to 
swear about, the fashions, that-'had bento the 
cause of those shm-.h 1 --r-.' rwps being made 
in such tt way. I'm, u. course of a 
mouth, the reason appeared why the shoul¬ 


der-strap did not stop on that shoulder ; it 
appeared that that shoulder had sunk down 
about an inch lower than, the other, 1 then 
told her to walk before me, and then to stop, 
and I observed her particularly, and 1 found 
that she was in the Woe -uidd:.; ns-tl 
■■ -.tteg always on one |*-j. 1 i* a 1 im.su- to 

■:fe» if there. were any sores about her 
feet, any sores about her toes, my pains to 
her leg, or any thing wrong with it, and 
she said no. 1 said, “ 1 should like to see 
yon hop ; hop round the room, and then 
stand;" she did it, and did it very well. 
“ Now/’ said 1, “ bop round the room on 
the other leg */' she attempted it, and she 
took a tew hops, and then she was obliged 
to walk, because that leg was not capable 
of supporting her. She had been, clearly in, 
the habit of standing on the one leg, and 
by having disused the other, it. became a 
weak limb. Now, by setting her frequently 
to hop round the room on the weak leg, 
very tVe.-jncRfK* until she could hop on it 
as well uk on tlio other, both shoulders be¬ 
came of the »an» height, and the shoulder- 
strap of her gown never slipped off again. 
But I am iiui’.i- sure she would have been 
a-wry ft ahe fed not lived in h surgeon's 
house. 

Now, you will say, what ’« the use of 
bothering us 'about these ihm-is. they are 
not. diseases'? No ; it is very true, they are 
not diseases: but 1 can tell you that they 
are verv irnj ersaio. nod that you will be 
more bothered about them than about any 
thing else you may meet with. O, there 
are young Indies, whose parents would giva 
any thing to hove them set straight. N ow 
1 tell parents that 1 have any concern with, 
that 1 tiiev must avoid all the causes which 
have produced the original curvature ; 1 
try to suggest What those curvature* are, 
and then 1 tell them that they are to lie 
down as much, as possible, trad to take the 
weight off the pilfer which has yielded, be¬ 
cause if the column has yielded, whatever 
weight, is placed' upon it will considerably 
increufie the curve. I hear' medical'men 
say, you hud ..better put weights on your 
head and carry them about with you, be* 
cattle -they say, people who carry large 
weights on their head or shoulders, such ns 
ihilk-palts, have straight backs. But: 1 say, 
weight on the head must be very injurious, 
therefore 1 tell them to lie down, to avoid 
the causes which increase it, and to lie in 
a horizontal way. Many say you should 
lie in n manner so as to extend the verte¬ 
bral column. That can never he done. Lie 
down, therefore, in » horizontal way, and 
von take off the weight from the curve. 
But I would by no means deprive the pa¬ 
tient from taking that degree of active ex¬ 
ercise which is Conducive to health, because 
I eay there ie something wrong about tho*e 
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patients; there is something about them the upper parts of Hie body mast tend 
that induces muscular rancour, or muscular greatly to iWwawa the fcums; I know al«o 
Irritability. It is an object to giro nil pos- that people will beemw straight if the cause 
'sililf* energy to their muscles; it is an oh- of the curve* is removed; because 1 b®r# 
ject, therefore, that they should have native found it to be so in the cases of distortim* 
exercise, and an object to give them all of the vertebras from wry-neck*, aw wallas 
possible strength, that they may have, the in or’.n-r cases, hv such freatroMut a* I have 
power of supporting the head and weight, heeu endeavouring to explain to you. 

Then, 1 say, He down. But people will ask 

me, “ Can't you do any thing more, sir!'* I remember, that Mr. Hunter used to a#y 
and I must suv, " No, I don’t know that I a great deal on this subject in his lectures, 
cun, unless you che~T t~ b~ r 1 >V‘*i , 1 That Ho used to say, he was convinced that 
is sometimes done r ■ »■ •••: -.sV.o way of people got awry, by the endeavours of jpu- 
going to work, and is what f < sill gibbeiing. rents to keep them straight. That parent** 
t./ Uu%h.) This v ii> firrt prop-, o-.-d by Mr. were continually watching their children, 
Vocher, and the p!.m is that “f taking the and making them sit in a particular attitude; 
weight of the h-i.lv from the pillar that; sup- and that those children, so watehed, when 
ports it, nrIn>rriiff* annoyance it is to unobserved, would naturally sink into 
the patient. 0, the pressure against the chin, another Way of sitting, to have a little cm*. 
laid the under part of the j«r#\ is dreadful; Besides, that is keeping in action one set. of 
it produces n thickening and hlceratiofts muscles, and not allowing the other to act at 
af the ligament, where it it carried on as all; whereas, every set of tpuselcs should be 
according to principle it ought tip ha, Nb# kept iu action. lie said, you don’t see boyft 
there is a gentleman, Mr. G’lwftASw. of grow aWry, any thing like so often as girls, 
Hinckley, in Leicestershire., I think it is, nor yet girls in a low situation of life, i 
who perhaps understands tiro ptindple on remember when there wercihiys to prevent 
which tbofte machines should be canBtructMfthis wryness ; mid stays, you know, ate 
better than any body else; ypt I have aben good things to let a person slip aside, witb- 
patients who have been there, and really out thatflipping being aeon ; and that went 
there has been no sblth good done to them so far, that I remember the time when It 
as 1 should boast of; lint he certainly does was a bet, that upon an examination, in an 
support the principle, mid that prim ffk* asaomMy of Well brought up girls, you 
supports the weight of the body* hut gr. :-»l\ would not find out* girl among them straight, 
to the annoyance of the patient, and pm- hut that they had all a crick in the hip, or a 
ductive of the effects I ho ve been descrih- slip in some part or other. I remember 
ing, occasioning abscesses «»dvdef<n-nuti^,-'iifr» Btai'tbr saying, you should dress your 
and thickenings, and so on; but'Ue. does It clrildren lightly and loosely, let them run 
efleet.aally; and the effect too of taking the about and exercise all their muscles equally, 
weight from its proper place is, that by and tberi they will not grow* awry. To this 
using those machines for years, which they parents hr.ve n sort.-.<rf objection, which is, 
have to do, they cannot afterw ards do with-; ibm children will become round shouldered, 

and so on. Now, 1. have even endeavoured 
to refute that' absurdity, by saying, if chil¬ 
dren were allowed and sufler&d to do »« 
they pleased, the hotly would be formed ac¬ 
cord'- c ‘ fi.r pm*' “ii which nature de- 
'»g! ■ ■■■ . !*"*•*. round shouldered 

parents had a child with • a perfectly Hat. 
hack, I- 1 . i< ally' -inspect its legitimacy; 
patients to avoid all causes which might and or v «•? •: r people had not hit 

effect the original curvatures }• to take Off on n plan of making Roman noses for ehil- 
the weight, by lying down, and so on; but dreti. One cannot Counteract Nature. If 
the child should not lie down in any con- the body he healthy, it .will bo well fanned ; 
strained attitude. In « hoarding school, you but it will grow according to Nature. Rut, 
will see the mistresses of the school having said Mr. Hunter, if it be necessary, from 
all the girls lying like a pile of soldiers, on fashion, and so on, to carry the person ia 
boards turned horizontally, and there they any particular manner, this habit may be 
He for about half an hour; that’s a short obtained at any period of life i and quoting 
time, but they can do nothing when they this inalamo : 'you see a plough-boy, while 
are lying in that position, like corpse*. Now plodding away at the plough, mi awkward 
1 maintain that they may do this on a rug, fellow: but he enlists; then ho i« put under 
or carpet; and 1 say, why can’t vour child drill of a serjeant; and then observe with 
i k ' down in that way, which is the ancient what care and precision he marches, after 
fashion; hut, to be sure, the other is the be has been under that i fir n time! 

more modern. But I know that weight on Now' that shows, that it the body is well 


out them ; they lose, the power of their 
muscles, so that they can suit do without 
’Imm ; and therefore, if they lav them aside 
jrdU’y have to lie until they recover the 
power of their muscles, until they can pro¬ 
perly support their weight. But I cannot 
fsay 1 like this system at all , therefore I don’t 
give my mins! to it, but 1 atH’ise nil mv 
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formed, it may carry any fashion. But there 
is certainly no counteracting Nature, 

These are not diseases, but deformities; 
and yet points of great importance. In 
Wine of the cases, there is no room for the 
lungs on one side of the chest. I t is this 
which first attracts people’s attention: Sir, 
I iii'ii!: •r.-UM.ii vi-ii ti'iniydaughter’s case; 
h-' r ini'.!■!."■ is li-iu out, or her breast is 
on one side, 0, the » ause is in lie 1 rii-io;. 
toon of the vertebin! ("iumnj and thui they 
cannot bi liove ; hut tinu yuu will nnd to be 
uuiversahj the fiui, I I.. lii-v,, 

Now 1 go to apeak «»'f n*■» , o/i,r*.?;*.»>« <//»- 
eau :—curvatures proiiu* i d In a dim bmiI 
state of the vertebra 1 ■ Hu- Vodies of :h,- 
vertebra; are of « spongy substance j the 
•ends of the bones are also spongy, and 
scrofula may arise. And a curvature of the 
buck pr»dnted from a bend forward, and 
wiii'ii- mum i.i f lb.'vertebra’ arc none,then 
one of the vertebra; sticks out, mid make* a 
very acute angle. And this angle, this 
sharp projection, is one cause of a surgeon’s 
knowing the nature of the disease. Now, 
in the commencement of the disease, the 
Question is, whether it begins in the bone* 
win the intervertebral substance 1 Now, 
i really cannot tell; sbmetimea it is in the 
<me, and sometimes in the .other, in all proba¬ 
bility. It is very rare that we have an op¬ 
portunity of examining it at an early period; 
hut when scrofula begins, the disease goes 
on to ulceration, aud the bodies of the ver¬ 
tebra* are crushed by weight, It’s right to 
tell you, too, that you may hove the disease 
without curvature, and you may have curva¬ 
ture without the disease. 

Now, as to tho treatment,- iin.jiu--.*i-.jiuiiK 
you must keep the patient still; motion of 
diseased parts is always exceedingly inju¬ 
rious; (lie greatest good is done hy keep¬ 
ing diseased parts in an absolutely confined 
state.* Ease is not only good in-'.counter¬ 
acting the morbid action of the'diseased 
hone, bur in counteracting the disordered 
action of the medulla spinalis itself, which 
is the cause of the disorder ; ivud 1 believe 
1 weed not • •’ i- ’ . .• • , 

obvious to ■ "II'. ■, i.:. ,!■.■■. .. .■.,■■■ 

to he of e til . . li . 

diseases, a great deal depends upon «h ( - 
mmiageinent of the patient’s health ; u., 
correcting that state of health which gives 
rise to scrofulous actions, must he con¬ 
sidered a most important part of the treat¬ 
ment. 

0# the Pelvis. 

1 beg you to remeriitor, that the posterior 
superior spine of the ilium is met with half 
way down the xocnwn. It is most impor¬ 
tant that you should remember this, for 1 
have seen surgeons misunderstand the na¬ 
ture of accidents happening here, A man 
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has bad some fracture of Ms suction, and the 
surgeon, upon examining the pelvis, has 
traced the crista of the ilium, and thought it 
went on to the vertebral column. Indeed he 
might well think so, because there is a 
strong ligament going from the transverse 
process of the last lumbar vertebra to this 
posterior spine, and iudeed, in some degree, 
from tile one above, which seems to oppose 
'Min'- r-'ristance, and leads to a belief that 
the goes on to the vertebral column, Hut 
recollect that it goes half down tho. sacrum. 
If you have any irregularity near the ilium, 
ion may he sure it is from the sacrum, and 
imi 1: mu the vertebral column. 

M ••. Abernethy proceeded.—-Having de¬ 
scribed the bones which form the boun¬ 
daries of the pelvis, I next request your 
attention to the bowl of the basin. They 
say it is a basin, anrl a very curious one it 
is, with a large hole at the bottom of it. 
But It is a cavity of great importance, and 
you shpjtld towel! acquainted with all that 
relates to it; it, is a cavity of different 
depths ia different parts; that is, suppose 
1 put an instrument iu at the os pubis, and 
measure the space to the brim f ike pelvis ; 

I don't find that it’s more than one inch 
and a half; whereas, if l put an instrument 
iu at the tuberosity, and measure it to the 
brim of the pelvis, I find that it is four 
inches; and if I put an instrument in at 
the os cuccpgh, and measure to the brim of 
the-pelvis, I find that it is six inches ; there¬ 
fore the cavity is of different depths. 'Then 
the Jorms of the apertures of the pelvis are of 
consequence to be known. With respect to 
the upper aperture, tb.ey draw a line from 
the pubes to the sacrum, and say it measures 
four inches and a half, and from side to 
side, ami say, it: measures %e inches and 
a half : then they draw a line diagonally, 
and say, it nlao measures five iuches and a 
hall. Of course the pelvis is of different 
sizes in different subjects: the male I know 
to be very irregular in its size, but it is not* 
so witli regard to the female, that is more 
uniform; hut there are women with larger 
and smaller pelves. When you speak of 
those dimensions you take tin* average of 
different cast's, which is what they cull a 
measuring four inches ami u 
icii 1 *. .0 | , . , es to sacrum, and five inches 
and a hah from side to side, or diagonally, 
dlien, upon examining the inferior aperture, 
they say it is of the same, size, but with the 
dimensions reversed : they find that it mea¬ 
sures, from sacrum to pubes, five inches 
ami a half, aud about four inches and a half 
in the transverse direction. Now children 
are torn with different sized heads, but. 
there is something of a standard for them, 
and 1 have now one in mv hum] which, if it 
be measured from tho pz.i-vri. . ;.. t of the 
free to the buck purt t: t.e. h- *J. i; will be 
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exactly five Incites, and measuring it across 
it will be tour inches and a hall; so that 
there is just half an inch to be allowed for 
soft parts in the pelvis; and the midwife 
teacher will tell you how many ways the 
head may pass , 1 have only to tell you, that 
it cannot possibly pass down without •uni- 
ing'. 

It is also important for you to know that 
the axis of the pelvis and the axis of the jV 
domen are very different—are totally dis»:.*i- 
dam ; so that, in cutting for the stone lor 
instance, it is of much consequent-c that in 
introducing your instrument it should not 
he too much depressed on the side of the 
on cpecygis, nor yet too much elevated; and 
I take it to be important too, that you 
should put the patient into a situation in 
which you will be able to know precisely 
the situation of the os eoecygkn I was edu¬ 
cated in the old school, you know. ,.u<1 then* 
I was taught that the paiit-iu should be 
put into the si tuation of half sitting and half 
lying, so that you have a horiastmtal plane; 
and if you put your patient in that way, 
you will have the best opportunity »-f <■*- 
amining the uterus when voy evpi-ct ijin-asc. 
Indeed it is necessary to put the. 
in this way, that the uterus may m- 
more, and that the disease, may he more pal¬ 
pable. 
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On Chronic Gastritis. By M. A vop ae, jun.* 

The effect* of inflammation on the primary 
tissues of the body,should, never he k»st-«igbt 
of in the treatment of disease. If the vari¬ 
ous changes induced in the consistence and 
colour in t he physical and anatomical charac¬ 
ters of these structures were n.t r-!- s» 
matter ol' curosity, we should not fuel so 
anxious to recur again to the subject, and 
to entreat our readers' attention to it. That 
primus \ i,;ll.iu;in.:ii'..ii softens alt textures, is 
.1 inuii .Mb.!:;. < ablished by observation 
unci experiment. :] 1., id. ,i be 

a fundamental ,*.< ■■ n, urn) . .... 

whatever eucreases or keeps up ififl&uuna- 
firm in any infftuned structures, ne¬ 

cessarily be injurious, ft* fox instance, the 
mucous mcutbruEu* lining the stomach or 
bowels, be inflamed, would it not, be pre¬ 
posterous practice to administer any me- 
dfcttm likely to produce vomit jug, or other¬ 
wise to stimulate these organs to increased 
action 1 yet this has been done constantly, 
and cases have been published, even very 


* Repertoire d’Auatomie, Vol, L 


lately, by some practitioners, and notiM by 
certaiu reviewer#, in which such irritants 
had been applied immediately to the very 
seat of the disease, and in *h«e!i ucither the 
reporters nor the reviewers seemed for a 
moment to suppose that the practice was 
injurii.ni-, and tin- principles mi which it was 
foumi-u were uinigitiie: erroneous. A 
case in point just occurs to us, which we 
’or i: 1 ! ct fi hie i- p-ud is» a I;i‘p numbi". i;f cue 
•■f cur pni'.'ir .ii'i A phwiiiii was r ifo ■ ! 
1 > a ism v.b .1 i miphuiic-.! of iriii , i..ic* 
p»uu in the abdomen, particularly in 
the epigastric legion. The pain was in- 
crfiHcd k j.ji the skin was hot and 

par. of burning heat was 

felt iu the stomach. To relieve these symp¬ 
toms, a dose of tincture of opium was ad¬ 
ministered, opium being said, in the books, 
to possess the power of deadening pain. 
We wish that those who hold such an 
opinion would take the trouble to try a 
simple experiment. If any of them hap¬ 
pen to scald his hand or bis foot, and while 
vet the first blush of irritation reddens tin; 
part,let him b ■ ! ..■■■■ f ’ :■ 

to it, and h v - i • ■ ■ I si- . . • 

sh* ■ iV ■ * which such n medicament would 
b. ■■■=.■ j\ to produce if applied directly to 
tire mucous membrane of the stomach, when 
irritated or inflamed. Well, the laudanum 
was given—'and in a few minutes was re¬ 
jected by vomiting. The dose was repealed 
—the same consequence followed- -and the 
reporter, not warned hv t)-.- efltrt of.his ex¬ 
periment, resolved ..til! i« h "-r* his hooka, 
affd bravely adhere, to bis theory of the se¬ 
dative effects of opium,even when dissolved 
In ardent spirits. Jt- was gi veil twice, 
therefore, concludes Our pathologist .; it; was 
given a tiiird tune—and then he merely 
adds, it was a third time rejected. He tul- 
IreroH, however^ to his duty as a hiatoriuu 
— he im ■■ j■ iv ‘fiiles the fact, but makes no 
t’Oi.de'on the practice. After a tUday of 
ioUf Lours, the patient was bled, and forth¬ 
with a purgative was administered, which 
produced no effect, ns may he supposed ; u 
drastic purge was then given, to which, if 
we recollect right, sonu- drops of croton oil 
were added; 

After all this, as maybe supposed, the 
patient died. On examination, the perito¬ 
neum was found inflamed; the part of it 
covering the stomach was coated by a hiyei 
ofccagukble lymph, and the. coup# of this 
vinous were perforated in one or two points. 
Wo do not ;iuw ••*** •>lh*«; il P ..uy notice 
was token *»f toe c.mri.ijon it i 1 ,. mucous 
metnbrjgwf* A ,.t ■.eviewer reports the 
case, details ■h- mappearances fully , 
and then exclaims “ here was iuflamnuuiuu 
enough to kill a lion but it, nevpt occur¬ 
red to him to inquire, how much of that in- 

flaQuuattoff Was owing to the aputhing ia- 
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opiate#, wpeoted three times 
nd nauseam usque, to the delay of the 
Weeding for four hours, or to the administra¬ 
tion, of a drastic purge in a ease of acute 
gastritis. 'When it i« said that acute in¬ 
flammation soften* all texture*, anti that it 
constantly product!* this state of “ remol- 
lisscmcntV’ or softctiing in the mucous mem¬ 
brane rtf the etnitaioh, ifm-*. i* fiiih*i», ‘I..’ 
Whenever we find 8 softer:’.,' of.’ 1 ! :l. 
of that"vi'Scu*, that this ■« ‘ :i ■ <i 

'by inflaminatirtJtT Erosion of the coats of 
the stomach very frequently occurs. It I 
been called by some, spontauemw erosion. 
Hunter ascribed this to tin? action of the 
gastric juice after (hath. Mare modern pa- 

'■ ■ the result of a vVtat 

. :■ ■ he symptoms v :■■■!■ 

characterise it have been minutely recount¬ 
ed by several persons, particularly by Dr. 
PitHcbafi.,* of Cailsrhue. It is usually ob¬ 
served, be says, amongst children who are 
badly nursed ; it gives rise to paleness of 
the face, with occasional flushing, loo* of 
appetite, thirst, dryness of the lips, ■ 
chapped tongue. All the ingest# are von 1 : 
ed, diurrhiT'd supervenes; the Stools ■ 
slimy and fetid. The countenance is ex¬ 
pressive of puiti, it becomes shrivelled and 
contracted, and it* lineaments marked »» 
they tiro in old age. In such cases, Pits- 
ebaft gives (he says with good effect) the 
mineral adds, in some orange flower w ater. 
1 fe. restricts the diet to hrniey water and 
diluents. The practice seem* to ns to be 
founded on some chemical notions of the 
probable effect of t he acids in indurating the 
softened texture of the organ; if so, thy 
principle is erroneous, at, least its applica¬ 
tion is so in the present instance , tor the 
remedy is applied to tin* effect, of dieeiiai*) 
ii is directed to a mere consequence, and 
not to t he pathological condition which bad 
produced it- It appears to us, that the vo¬ 
miting, heat, thirst, and other symptoms, 
are all indicative of irritation, ana that the 
m id is more likely to increase than to allay 
t. Mr. Hunter’s opinion as to the cause 
of ibis softening, w as founded upon his hav¬ 
ing observed it in the stomach of a criminal 
wlm bud been bung, and who Was reported 
to have been healthy up to the time of his 
execution. 

This appears to be rather a hasty infe¬ 
rence j a general principle should never be 
deduced from a single case. Jts in ii ;;!ii;- 
is overthrown by the fact, tbat th;s rotte: - 
in«v occurs during life, trad results from some 
morbid action going on iu the part, which 
may be inferred from the thirst, beat, vo¬ 
miting, 6cc. Consequently, Hunter’s con* 


* Tide Edinb. Med. and Surg. Journal, 
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elusion, that it occurs after death, is by no 
mean* tenable. But; is this change of struc¬ 
ture alw ays the result of inflammation ? We 
shall recur to this subject at a future time} 
it is of too much importance, in a practical 
point of view, to be discussed ineidentally, 
W hen irritation or inflammation has ex¬ 
isted for some time in the mucous mem¬ 
brane Of the stomach, it may end by resol u- 
•: ■ . ■ \i ', 11 - in other structures. Fa- 
■ ■ ■ - v > 1 , .. suffered from this affection, 

eunrinoe ov-pepfe tt considerable time; 

a that death occurs from 
some other cause, the mucous me mb rune 
will be found as pale, if not paler, than natu¬ 
ral *, and instead of being softened, it is at 
least j*s flt-n as during tlie perfectly healthy 
e.—•■•••* :i os the organ. Such cases are 
very likely to deceive persons not cowver- 
want with post mortem examinations. They 
may be led to conclude that no inflamma¬ 
tion had existed, and, therefore, that the 
diajntoaiswas erroneous. But according to 
Andfat, and wo have seen it verified in 
■■ Ibf :* a pathological eon- 

>■ ,. v ,.. j. -iv nature of the case, 
».- ,1 though the in flam- 

luatimi of the nuicoos membrane Itself had 
ended in resolution, it still left one of its 
consequences behind: for the cellular mem¬ 
brane, immediately under the mucous coat, 
(and which is termed the sub-mucous cellu¬ 
lar tissue,) will be found thickened and in¬ 
durated, and when cut through, the section 
shows, the coats of the tube, whether it be 
the stomach or intestine, to be considerably 
thicker than natural* This is a constant effect 
of chronic dwi-b-rv well as oi chronic 
gastritis. ..lit 'h- h-u.-r case, this patho¬ 
logical condition of the stomach is acconv- 
pouied by all that train of dyspeptic symp¬ 
toms marked by heart-bum, gnawing pains, 
Sense of hem, and loss of appetite, which 
are empirically treated by acids, tonics, 
blue pill and hitter mixture, as ordered by 
the regulars, whet her purists or generals ; 
and by hippo pill, half grain doses of rheu- 
borb, hot water for dinner drink, and 
mustard seed by the irregulars ol‘ various 
denominations. In the days of John Brown, 
the practice of medicine ynj reduced to a 
sy8tem*$itt tpltuinist,ration of drams; in t his 
“ enligbt^wed age,” as the critic* call it, 
medicine seems to i'".:. ■•••I of a ■ ••tindr-- nl- 
ministration of it;I\. Ii- i h.vg v. .1 
these things continue unabated t 'J hey will 
continue until & knowledge of the patho¬ 
logical conditions, induced by disease, ere 
better Hnderstood,—-until pert martem exami¬ 
nations are properly conducted, ami more 
constantly resorted to,—until our hospital 
system is altered, so as to afford to our 
student* adequate clinictii instruction,—they 
will continue so long as men are put into 
1110*0 hospitals, merely because they have 
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bad a amverdry education, and without any 
reforene* to tWit professional squire* 
meats,- the majority of whom arc mote 
" imbeciles” in practice, ami totally in- 
ffljvfthia of coraiuuuieatiug instructum to 
others, W- bunsuch nuisances are abated, we 
may expect to acre men •tike Andral, bias, 
tmd » host of others in France and Germany,: 
iu:ve«tigaliii:g, dis«.asf iu all it*.varied forma, 
jMcamdiag their researches with that ardour 
which i» the true characteristic of genius, 
ami waking to tit tlmmselves by a l*»ng‘ and 
sysimatfe course of study, and we may a*jd 
of discipline, for the arduous duties whies, 
their |kxofeswion*n|j>oe«a upon tbmw* 
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In attempting to furnish you with a sketch 
of the system of medical education pursued 
iu France, I cannot, do better than worn- 
lucru’e with an account of the schools of 
Paris, since they may be. said to he the 
representatives of the rest,. There is much 
i<i censure, and much to commend, in the 
plans adopted by the French lui'ni'.try, in 
respect to education in general. The tip 
poiuinieat of Frusninoua, .die. bishop. 
llt-rmopolis, at thy in ad of public in¬ 
struction, has placed too much power, in the 
hands of a priest, the sure resequences of 
which are intolerance and discontent. Hut 
more of this anon. It scorned to me. uecc.s- 
Hury to preface the description of medical 
education, by an account of the hospitals ;-. 
as,, without understanding .the working of 
them, it would, he difficult to understand 
many points hereafter to he in«i>j,ir>ncd* 
From the time of Hutu* Ai/Ors-res, to 
the period i.f ■! •• !• :, ir■■ ■. oil,;..-. ■ .-V. 

exceed the ..■.■•'■..v-- * r,.> h prv« .v 1 -- : :• 

those abodes of 'human Budhring, Their 
maladministration, joined with tbdwaat of 
air and beds, -caused a dreadful' mortality 
among the inmates aadpatfeKts ; and r\ 
successive inquiry brought to light (he roost 
Appalling farts, without giving rise to any 
efficient measures for their amelioration. In 
the yb«F 1T86 a• pamphlet appeared, which 
detnohstrftted the urgent necessity of re¬ 
moving the patients from the Hotel Dieu, 
and' 'distributing them in different houses : 
it also proposed the demolition of the Hotel 
Dieu, nod' the erection of four hospitals 
without the barriers. Tide pamphlet called 


forth an answer from the superintendents of 
the hospital, who opposed fib measure; u 
third appeared from the first, puriy, whuh 
displayed such scene* of iui«m*nagew>ut 
and misery, that the public became highly 
incensed. at the admidistratiott. of the hos¬ 
pitals. 

Tlit* controvcrey having .interested the 
public in favuur of a change, Loi;i» X V L 
commanded the AemffmiiJet Srfouet* to wake 
nn inquiry into the state of the Hotel Dku;* 
their report showed, the state of the hos¬ 
pital to be uMWt deplorable. The wom¬ 
an u* 'i*. i -.f the four hOBpitak was there- 
»"»• s «■ .ri-.i, and the king itfvited all classes 
to coiornc with him, by subscription* and 
doftfttiotis, in this work of bene licence. All 
classes stseined anxious to contribute towards 
carrying the project into execution, and 
considerable sums were rowed; but the 
profligacy of the minister Catonne, the im¬ 
poverished sta te of the government finance*, 
aud the events which preceded the revolu¬ 
tion, caused several millions of Uvrc* of the 
* * V dissipated* The revolution 
if -Ahii. »>•■: shortly afterwards, the hospi- 
i,iS ■■■ !i- -in, > : without improvement; but the 
project of dividing the Hfitol Diem, and es¬ 
tablishing four hospitals, was not forgotten* 

By a decree - of the nathmal convention, 
the administration of the' department- was 
directed to transfer, ■without delay, part of 
the patients* into the convents and other 
buildings, W’fiich had become -national pro¬ 
perty p and by a ouhstspieftt decree, two 
new hospital* were added, %o that, at various 
-..i • i■ ■ • ’ ■ periods, the statu of the Hfyitaux 
i* .i of Faria, has been much im- 
1 proved, particularly since they have been 
I put under the dimsHou of a general ud- 
WHaistration. 

All; the public pW.es of arntmemont, the. 
[.Frenth Opera exc-cpted, pay a tux often per 
i«wt.,..(0(** < thtdi‘ receipts toward the Kupport 
! of the bospitob ; and nearly a fourth of till 
j the entrance duties collected ot the barriers, 

; is devoted to the same object. A, heavy tax 
for their support is also levied on every 
j piece of ground purchased for tins purpose 
1 • f burial in the cense tori e*. 

T .r..! .■ibi u ; ■ ■ !:■ i form a .Ward, 

j which t* attended daily by medical me® to 
examine the patients who apply for «d- 
J mission j by means of which arrangenicnt, 

• tf.i- ; i-y.ilf of any hospital, whose stten- 
i turn w directed to any partieulnr class of 
diseases, may have certain patients sent to 
I the hospital to which he i«-«tt*cbed» Thta* 



♦.Before the revolution, five and six pa¬ 
tients were sometimes placed in one bed, 
the. dead with the living: @th! to be went to 
the Hotel fiiea, w»» oniy another word-fot 
being seat to the grave. 
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St happens that the case® of fistula in ano, 
are sent to Baron Bov Eft at the Charity, 
because, nobody knows how, the old gentle- 
'tnnu has got a peculiar reputation for cutting 
for this complaint, n reputation which he 
well deserves, as he generally contrives to 
cut the unfortunate* o»ce in a fortnight, and 
sometimes more frequently. According to 
the same system, the diseases of the skin 
are, for the most pari, sent to Aubkrt and 
Bi rn , at the hospital St, Louis ; and very 
deservedly bo, nines* there is no place in 
Baris where these discuses receive more at¬ 
tention, or tire more snccessfu”* ! ■ ■*■ 
The patients labouring under - . ■ > 
the heart and lungs were sent to the wards of 
Laknnec, for the benefit of the numihanU, 
or Laennec’s trumpeters, as they have been 
maliciously called by some; the syphilitic 
patients are all dispatched to the Hospital; 
do VenerieriK, to drink Sydenham’s de¬ 
coction and Van Swieten’s liquor, under the 
superintendence of uncle Or i.lkiu t:t< and 
his nephew Tuques; whilst all ailing bant¬ 
lings are sent to suck oxymel of squills and 
syrup of poppies, under the direction of 
.1 aoei.ot, in an establishment especially set 
apart for the study of juvenile pathological 
an atomy. 

The Hicetre and Salpetriere receive the 
crazy and cracked members of the Parisian 
p qiubitinii ,—.1 comm unity of which Pjvke . 
Lsoornoi, and Pajusej: are the mayor and 
oommon-c<nincif*men. Then, lastly, there 
is the flJaterniU', where the -young ladies .of 
Paris find a, very convenient asylum, when 
it is rep 1 <.-. i\ tl •*. iln-y should go 
into the • - ;.: ■ : -i:.: ti - 

Tire cetitral bureau, or general administra¬ 
tion, is attended with many advantages, and 
some disadvantages; the influential men 
procure the, best cases, und some of the 
most deserving men have nothing to do 
hot 1" treat ulcers,;,...' • and chro¬ 

nic rheumatisms. \.t..:•.••• ..ml urgent 
cases are admitted into urn nospiuilsin their 
immediate neighbourhood, without the ob¬ 
servance of tliis ceremony. 

In general, the l.i-.prr:-. ? 1'i.r.i i ’• 
and well managed. • «: . th* , v ..•• .»• . .. 

little indebted to t 1 :- c .r Charite, and 

females of other . '!■!*•:••• who de¬ 

vote themselves to the care bf the sick, and 
“ a..lih "ver she iineiesi-<•!*;h< Charity," 
\.'iv ••h-'.iindisi.* all tin'*, tin sue not to be. 
e . .i with >’»urliiWpiud*, either in point 
el eh-e.inee or ckunAine;}*. Tin 

tiles of which the flooring of some hospitals 
is composed, give a sombre appearance to 
the wards, which fit the sfime Vuab are fre¬ 
quently badly lighted, and almost always 
irregularly built, 

'The number tfltedt) iti the several hospital.- 
turd hospices, is about fourteen thousand, and 
the revenues of the instituliions amount to 


more than rime millions and a half of francs. 
I The mean number of beds in the hospitals, 
occupied at the same time, is about four 
thousand two hundred, and the mean annual 
| expense of each bed, is 603 francs, about 
: 24/. The mean expense of the hospices, 
which must be distinguished from the hos¬ 
pitals, as it is a term applied to those build¬ 
ings for the reception of the aged, infirm and 
foundlings, is 2,9h8 ,823 francs; and their 
ordinary number of inmates is nine thousand 
eight hundred persons, each of whom costs 
about Id sous u day, a sum equal to nine 
pence. 

In order to prevent any abuse in hospital 
| government, or the residence of incurable 
patients in the hospital, the lhire.au d'Jd- 
mmion must make an .examination of all 
the patients in all the hospitals, once in 
three months. Light days are generally 
allowed to a convalescent for his removal, 

I but those recovered from fever or severe 
I surgical operations, are allowed a somewhat 
‘ longer time. 

The mortality in the hospitals of Paris is 
fibuii 1 in ? , Hut is to say, about 14f per 
cent,; and when it is recollected - that the 
lower classes of the people are admitted 
into these Institutions without any reference 
to the nature of the disease, the mortality 
will not appear excessively great. It must 
he remembered also, that there arc no poor- 
houses in Paris, to receive the last strug¬ 
gles of expiring wretchedness; since m 
Trance there are no poor-laws, whether 
a loss or gain to the people, political 
economists have not: yet determined. It 
'.happens t hat its the people are occupied in 
getting their dotty bread, (to-morrow seldom 
enteiing the thoughts of a Frenchman,) they 
are content to spend the fruits of their labour 
in The curpe diem, and to go into the hospitals 
to die. 

By far the greatest number of the Parisian 
hospitals are supported by the government 
in the manner before pointed out; and even 
those, which were originally private foun¬ 
dations, as the Hospitals Beuujon, Keeker, 
and Cochin, arejwith the former, submitted 
to the superintendence of the “ Adminixtra- 
(ion gputntle" of the civil hospitals and infir¬ 
maries. 

The patients who wish to get admitted 
into any of these institutions apply to the 
Bureau central, which is situated just in 
front of the entrance to the Hotel Dieu, in 
the parvis Notre-Dnine. At this Bureau 
certain physicians and Mirgoons attend to ex¬ 
amine the patients, to send those whose 
'■•uses require to the hospitals, and to give 
ad vice, support, trusses, Ac, to such as may 
not: he ill enough to go to a hospital. Assis¬ 
tance is given in this manner to from 10 to 
11,000 persons in the course of the year. 

The division of the patients into parti- 
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sular clause*, according to their diseases, 
ind the sending of theme classes to particu¬ 
lar hospitals, is u point in the administra¬ 
tion which differs essentially from that 
uiopted in the hospitals of London, where, 
or front admitting only certain classes of 
limease into certain hospitals, each ward of 
i hospital is made to receive medical and 
lurgkai cases of all kinds and in all stages, 
to that it i» not unusual to see a case of 
langrewe in the next bed to a patient with 
e ver, and to hear the incessant prattle of- 
lie delirious, or the harking cott.di of the 
i»u»um|itive, disturbing day and mgln the 
utrrounding patients suffering from painful 
.‘hronic discuses. The hospitals here are 
no eh better regulated; they have their 
S 'miles tie Medicine ami their Suites tie Chintr - 
fie, and the most dominant forms of disease 
ire placed under the care and treatment of 
the saute individuals. In London, the Lock 
ind Fever Hospitals, the ('auper Ward of 
.he Middlesex, and the foul wards of the 
nr go hospitals, are almost tin* only exam- 
do.s we can find of a similar practice. 

No doubt can exist as to the propriety of 
dating surgical and medical patients, and 
suhdtvisions of these, into separate wards, 
uni it in a disgrace to our hospitals, and 
heir officers, that they have not adopted 
■ lu ll an arrungemeut; hut it is not quite 
in certain, that in all cases the same advam 
age results from the distribution of parti- 
uhir diseases to particular hospitals. I t is 
s'cry commendable in the diseases of chil* 
Iren, since they require particular nursing 
oid diet, and their incapacity of accurately 
■xpresaing. their wants, requires tliut they 
should have persons as nurses who are 
u-quaiuted, by habit and observation, with 
heir expressive hut inarticulate language. 

The Hospital Fuff.—At the principal hos- 
jj.tU'ds the visits are made at an early hour; 
in summer at nix or seven, and in winter at 
eight or nine. The visit occupies about an 
hour, and after the visit is tlio oliuieal lec¬ 
ture*. By this arrangement both pupils .. 
teachers ate allowed the more active .pa* • - 
>f the day to their ether occupations. The 
following is generally the routine. 

The surgeon enters the ward -iirrfit!'r» 1 > V 
by the pupils, and having tied o:. I.i> w!. ■■ 
linen apron, he proceeds to cad over toe 
list of the Eli-res, whose duty it is to be 
then present. The Eleven having an¬ 
swered, the business commences. The di¬ 
re* ting officer has two sheets of paper, on 
which the Eleves mark in the one the die¬ 
tetic, and in the other the medical orders 
for the day. The visit t.< each patient is 
generally performed ia a very slight and 
superficial manner; the questions are very 
loosely put, and follow eui h other in great 
rapidity. The number of the patient's bed 


m 

is called out; the physician or surgeon then 
reports to the Kleves, carrying the papers, 
what alteration he wishes to h»Ve made in 
the diet or medicine-, and the procession 
moves on. 

It. is impossible to go through the wards, 
without being struck with the inert mea¬ 
sures generally used ; the treatment ia pas¬ 
sive aud dietetic, and that in u degree bor¬ 
dering on the ridiculous; whereas the Eng¬ 
lish pruetitioners treat: their patients with 
great activity, and perhaps verge to the op¬ 
posite extreme. Who cun go through a 
-iugli* ward of a hospital in Paris, with¬ 
out hearing such prescriptions as petit lait, 
eau d’orge, decoction blanche*, potion imti¬ 
dy ne, tisane de bourrache, de chiendent, 
bains, and a half score others of the same 
sort, aouoded at the bed side of every second 
or third patient ; tin p. + . titl.,7 com¬ 

mand amounts to the vT n iilioii of six san*- 
sues, or a bleeding of four ounces. The pre¬ 
parations just named,.with the addition of 
a few grains of nitre or sal ammoniac, make 
up the entire materia medico, of many. Ask 
«i physician either in or out of the hospital 
how he i» treating a given form of internal 
disease, and liis answer will generally be, 
“ awe iks ref'Iiirhi^ini.^" “ ins debt pants 
and it is in this mild and aimout vegetable 
negative treatment, that they are content to 
continue and incur the well .deserved cen¬ 
sure of the practitioners of*eighbourmg 
countries. VVhat was once suhl by a writer 
in the Edinburgh lie view,* still holds good 
as regards the practice of the French, 
namely, that “ the English hill their pa¬ 
tients, whilst the French atfine them to die," 
Metallic preparations are very rarely used, 
and calomel, the aim qua non of the English 
practitioner8, is seldom heard of. It is hot 
just, however, to observe, that there are 
many ]io;..ro*:ihb exceptions to this general 
shueiun sn <,f treatment among the Parisian 
practitioners. 

A peculiarity in the management of the 
large hospitals, is the changing of the phy- 
«*• ’. *■ • ■ ; . r two or three months. In the 
s 1 | ! IV . for exiii.,p!c. -a here there are 
several physicians appointed, the change is 
tuadc every two months, so that one often 
• “•h .*1.* -.■•!> opposite doctrines and treat- 
*•-!.( ! in the *nme Hospital in n 

very short tune. A bloodletting disciple of 
Bronssais leaves to day, aud i# succeeded 
to-morrow hy a stanch haouathpbohist, who 
loudly abuses the -«..r. 1 ■ f.j; smothered 

inflammation*, arid ..n.is-lv •*• his pa¬ 
tients with dlaplioretibs, valerian, and an¬ 
gelica. 


* On the state of science ip England and 
France. Edinburgh Review, Nov. IffSK*. 
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In Abe last Number of tjie Modkid Mau¬ 
soleum, which l)r. Copland has bequeathed 
to # Mes*w*. Dsu'wall and Coiwdly, physiwuns, 
of Warwickshire, Dr. Shearman has made a 
few observations “ on the distinction be¬ 
tween rheumatism and inflammation,'’ as if 
such “ distinction” had never occurred to 
physicians* and in happy ignorance of the 
opinions and writings of the late Bartholo¬ 
mew Barr ; to which, however, having first 
allowed him to broach his ideas, vve may 
have occasion to direct his attention, 

“ What, in the medical language of the 
present day,” say# Dr, S. “ is called * in¬ 
flammatory action/ is frequently »process 
instituted by nature for the cure of some 
previous disease, or deva f* nn a state 
oi health in some particular }■:■ iBut this 
process goin^nteB exceeds in degree what 
I i ’ •• r ‘ f 

• 1 ip. - ... or not, ns a state 

■ • actual original 

• * W • . < . ■ them together: 

ibis is particularly the case in rheumatism, 
which is usually denominated an iuflfurmm- 
tory disease ; hut an accurate investigation 
into the nature and progtSss of rheumatism, 
will convince us, that all the inflammatory 
action accompanying this affection arises 
during its course, .•■*»< •un.'!:> i’ primary 
all act, an' ; ■ ce of 

the local . . •; • •. •...•• i • cure 

thereof. 

The division of rheumatism into act/- 
and chronic is unutttura: •’—tl.- 

essence of the disc-use is the same under«i! 
its varieties; but we tire in tids,instance, cs 
in many • i h f. iiii.-l ■* M/-.* ;*U 

cation ii *i. .■••.! us hi*. D. 
employ th u..r«:. 'o-mi' ! • signify-the pro¬ 
tracted state id (iise.Mse ; iiml in the ease of 
ih, i.n.-.tism i,.-*;.- , m t : « wittily, to denote the 
«• ii.sn.Ti oi'tl.e .is.-. after the cessation 
of wh. • ••v r.• * i!-i' • • i.f th# general sys¬ 
tem ; • .. ■..•!y stages of the 

oompluant. But we tm|tiontly have rheu¬ 
matism occurring, and that with great seve¬ 
rity, without any the least disturbance brine 
p: i.i-j,; ‘.v ; 1 ■ • .'Lem; and this 

t- i.r<- i* , , V, j , . Nothing hut 

custom could induce u* to employ the same 


term to express such different, and opposite 
conditions. It would be better at once to 
do away with these distinctive appellations, 
and to use the term rheumatism simply to 
denote the disease, whether existing in the 
one or other form ; to consider what is now 
called chronic rlicuruafisin as the essential 
disease, the inflammatory affection as an 
adventiliic.v c ; m,;i, < iam-e ; for we shall find 
that pure rheumatism always first arises in 
tiiis form, nntl when the local affection is 
not cured by the general inflammatory dis¬ 
turbance, that it again maintains the same 
form after the subsidence of such general 
disturbance, in which case alone could the 
term chronic be applied with any the least 
regard to its etymological deri vation.” 

Another argument which he uses is, 
th&te- ' 

u Rheumatinm does not possess the cha¬ 
racter of convertibility , which distiuguisbes 
1* ■■■..'■ of inflammation, one of 

»:• , ■ under certain ciremn- 
stances, converted into the other. I'hlcg- 
monous inflammation, possessing all tlm dis¬ 
tinctive 'chartwiiera of that species, pouring 
out pure arid ‘ laudable pus/ shall, upou 
the patient being exposed to the contami¬ 
nated air of a foul ward, or being otherwise 
suddenly debilitated, immediately he con¬ 
verted into erysipelatous inflammation, pn tir¬ 
ing out, instead of pare pus, a sauious 
ichorous fluid, and extending itself sup- r- 
fii-ially in the usual manner of erysipelas. 
On the other fraud, in many cases of local 
inflammation, possessing ail the distinctive, 
erysipelatous character, vc<* employ cincho¬ 
na; resinous substances, mid tonics, with 
the effect, of converting flu- crys.ipehit.ouH 
into phlegmonous inflammation, ami chang¬ 
ing the sunions ichorous discharge of erysi¬ 
pelas into the pure and genuine pus of, 
phlegmonous inflammation. But rheuma¬ 
tism, never, under any circumstances, is 
com- ’fed ii,to phlegmonous, nor into cry si - 
. <in ; •. v Itlu-r is a phlegmon 

•.: a:: * -ym .. ’.. . i into rheumatism, 

.riib.eyr.;■ ,adiother. Rlieu- 

•j-:... *•••»: • •••. escs uot tiee com- 

ei • characters of inflammation.” 

We cannot for a moment' withhold our 
assent to the conclusion of Dr. Shearman, 
that rheumatism possesses not the common 
; (diameters of phlegmonous or erysipelatous 
: inflammation, it being perfectly clear that 
the inflammation is specific, s«i generis, 
at, much as any other species recognised by 
ipathologists. It is true, us Dr. Sboununu 
; states, that what is culled tie u to rheuma- 
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ti*m, that is, articular pains or swellings 
with Increased vascular action and fever, 
will yield to treatment which, in pleurisies, 
t>r my other form of phlegmon, would he 
quite unavailing; but this only proves, 
that however diffused the disease may ap¬ 
pear, it is still esaemially rheumatism, and 
serves to draw a till stronger the lino of dis¬ 
tinction which separates it from all other 
pains, or iufliuutnaticmH, or fevers, except, 
perliajw, podagra. It is well known, that 
What is called acute rheumatism, yields 
more readily to medical treatment than the 
more or less chronic affection of the same 
name ; hut each is modified by the jdiosyn- 
eraeies of patients, like all other ailments, 
and by the various state% of life with which 
it coiahiiies. Thus, iu the young and robust, 
it is usually attended with increased vascu* 
lav action, and most of the symptoms of 
intlanuaotory fever; while in the cachectic 
and aged, whom it far more frequently at* 
lacks, it hums with a low and smothered 
flame, in direct proportion to-the diminish- 
ed energy of the patients. Nor can it he 
removed by restoring the tone of the sys¬ 
tem yin- a Umita! period to its pristine strength, 
or, iu other words, by exciting vascular 
notion, which, according to Dr. iShearnutti, 
is the method by which nature effects its 
cure. The late Dr. dower tried thus plan 
■“it. the Middlesex Hospital, ttrtd failed in 
every instance. like every other practi¬ 
tioner he could cure acute rheumatism with 
the greatest, facility, but, was often baffled 
in. treating the chronic. . 'Upon this he .gave 
Ws .patients wi««s and brandy, and bark, 
and beef steaks, thus making'the latter state 
pass into the former; he then' commenced 
the antiphlogistic treatment, bleeding in-! 
eluded, and as speedily brought about the i 
chronic state again,, which, indeed, was 
rendered more obstinate by the experiment. 
'The idea was ingenious, but the result 
proves how little our boasted induction 
comports with the treatment of diseases. 

As to Dr. 3hemui»U distort: tit© between 


rheumatism and phlegmonous inflaamjntiou, 
that has been settled long ago. Unlike the, 
latter, rbeutaatism seldom teminat.es in 
suppuration, although Morgagni has related 
one instance to this effect; nor commonly 
in effusionand to erysipelas it has not 
the most distant analogy. As Dr. Show¬ 
man thinks it would bo better “ to us#' the. 
term rkeumuthnv, simply to denote the dis* 
ease whether existing iu the chronic or 
acute form,” we are happy in being able 
to inform him, that Ids suggestion has been 
anticipated, and that if he will refer to Dr. 
Parr's Nosology, and to the article rheu¬ 
matism in the Dictionary, which it is pro¬ 
bable he has la tely read, he will find that his 
washes have been fully attained. Fan- 
makes rheumatism, arthrodyaia, podagra, 
Ac. species under the genus arthritis ; wid 
“ assuming articular pain, as a gonna inde¬ 
pendent of fever,” has been able to connect 
acute and 'chronic rheumatism, '* without 
losing sight of the operations of Nature, or 
the rules of clftasiiiaition* What more 
would Dr. Shctunuu ha ve 1 

It might seem invidious wot to notice the 
literary demise of the illustrious Copland, 
who so long sustained the reputation of the 
iilKiye-mentionod Journal. We shall not 
be .supposed to pretend that he was ever 
distinguished by superior attainment*, cor¬ 
rectness of taste, depth of eruditioti, or 
what tdge may make up the Editor, when 
we maujitun that be exercised bis craft 
in a m.««m.er loss supercilious and cring¬ 
ing, though not lew malignant than ids 
brother of the Medico - Chirurgical He- 
vkw, whom he surpassed in general ac¬ 
quirements. But be wanted tin- literary 
tact of the other; that auditor iu luodo, 
ami cajolery, by whfeh JohiiBou bos been 
enabled to pursue « cowrsie the mestston- 
j4troo.fi, pwimps, that ever astounded the 
judicious, or pleased the vulgar, the inte¬ 
rested, the benighted, and the foolish:* of 
this or any other epoch. The fete of the 
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once promising, but unhappy Copland, cut 
off in the prime of his days, and wafted 
down to oblivion, without even the momen¬ 
tary stay of an epitaph, is, indeed* truly 
humiliating, Hmv Messrs. Darwull and 
Conolly, the rural deans of the Mausoleum, 
will excuse this want of respect to the me¬ 
mory of their patron, we are at a loss to 
conjecture ; at all events we have done our 
duty in this simple hie jacel, and now take 
leave of our departed brother for over. 

Salve internum mihi, maxima Copland, 

^Eteraumque vale! 


ji Short Inquiry into the principal Causes of the 
Uimtccmful Termination of Extraction by 
the Cornea, with the view of showing the 
superiority of Dr. F. Jaeger's Double Knife 
over the Shgh Cjmcuc Kni;ri <f Wenzel und 
JSm. lb < !■ ik? rs I -r>i !m"s, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lou¬ 
don, kc, 4to. fol. 14. Longman and 
Co. 1826. 

I* this little work, the principal difficulties 
which present themselves in the perform- 
unee of extraction, are shortly and accu¬ 
rately described. The general unsteadiness 
of the globe, from the influence of the 
mind, and from the mechanical pressure and 
irritath.i. ..f il.e knife ; the premature« 
of the ,!i- ousl uni.ami tvon-ipu 1 :.! p*-.,. 
trusxoit of the Iris; and the difficulty of re¬ 
taining the eye in its natural situation to 
complete the section the cornea, are 
circumstances which frequently' attend the 
operation for extraction, wul prove very em¬ 
barrassing to the most expert. Any con¬ 
trivance which proposes to prevent such 
contingencies, deserves attention ; and al¬ 
though experience alone can determine its 
value, it appears to na that the instrument 
described by Mr. Loudon, will be found to 
.possess some advantages in particular cases, 
especially when the left eye is to he operat¬ 
ed on, and when the surgeon is not ambi¬ 
dexter. During lvis stay at Vienna, Mr. 


Loudon had an opportunity of seeing Dr. 
Jaeger, the son-in-law of the celebrated 
Beer, use a double knife to make the section 
of the cornea with great success. The de¬ 
scription of the instrument, which is accom¬ 
panied by an engraving, is thus given by 
Mr. Loudon: 

The instrument is composed of a Beer’s 
blade affixed to a handle ; a smaller blade of 
the same form, having its flat side in contact 
with the other knife; and a button screw. 
When not in use, the second blade is situa¬ 
ted within the outline of the first, with 
which the cornea is transfixed. It is intro¬ 
duced in the same way as Beer’s knife, not 
parallel, but nearly perpendicular to the 
cornea, and afterwards carried across the 
eye, exactly like the single knife, with the 
posterior surface of the fixed blade parallel 
to the iris, at the usual distance from the 
junction of the cofnea with the sclerotica. 
When the point of the greater knife has 
transfixed tire cornea tit the inner side, 
pressure is made on the button head of the 
smaller blade, which slides in a grove in the 
upper pert of the handle, with the thumb, 
'with which it is pushed steadily forward, 
whilst the greate r blade keeps the ball firmly 
fixed, and thus the section of the cornea is 
completed., A needle is then introduced to 
lacerate the capsule, and the operation con¬ 
cluded, by gentle pressure on the hall, if 
necessary, to displace the lens from its 
natural situation. 

The advantages to be gained by the use 
of Dr. Jaeger's knife, are thus briefly 
stated : ■ • * 

In employing the double knife, we may 
use it as we would Beer’s knife. After the 
count.-! j >.:n iiirafit.fi has been made, we 
have a >,.ppi'it t,•: ;>4>/>e in the greater 

1 knife, uiubi the nrfn-.- is performed by the 
muller, There is no necmmty for drag¬ 
ging the eye forward, to enable the operator 
to complete the incision. This instrument 
hftl little or no chance of wounding the 
putts ut flm inner angle j and if the knife be 
fitted to the cornea, there is no danger of 
making a smaller out than is necessary for 
the extraction of the lens. There is less of 
the aqueous humour discharged, previous to 
the iris being out of danger; the edges of 
the wound are smoother and move regular, 
and the eye is prevented from going nearer 
to the inner angle than it ought to do, 
where pressure inwards requires to be made 
in old persons with hard corner. 

To our great surprise, the author boa 
dedicated his pages to Mr. Alexander, “ as 
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a mark,’’ as, he says, “ of respect for his 
high profes&iunal talents.” No " profes¬ 
sional talents,” however high, can entitle a 
man to respect, bo long us he seeks to sup* 
port hk reputation by ilHberality and se- 
creay, conduct utterly at variance with the 
charact er of a scientific man. Mr* SaonimsSs 
was a man of some professional talents, hut 
was a secret operator • Sir William Adams 
travelled through Germany, offering hk 
remedies at certain prices, like a licensed 
hawker, at a time when thousands of his 
fellow-creatures were suffering from the 
dire, effects of ophthalmia, which, he said he 
could cure, hut mold not, unless they would 
purchase his secret tirntmertU Mr. Alexan¬ 
der Was brought up in the same school, and 
has shown that lie is a faithful, pupil of such 
a master. Can the present, pr future .gene¬ 
ration, ever respect such men 1 

/sF.riem. Piiarmacoptd'um, or a Pharmtteo - 1 
ptrial Dictionary. By Thomas CastJ, r>. 
Member of the Physical Society, Guy's 
Hospital. London, 1BS5, post ffvo. pp.327, 
Cox ami Son, Si nip kin and 'Marshall. 

Tins little walk contains tin* last edition of 
the London Bhrmpacoptfia, ..in Latin and 
English ; the chemical decompositions, a 
description of the simples and compounds 


The Business of the London Ophthalmic 
Infirmary was commenced, or rather pro¬ 
jected, in October fB04, at which period 
[ k Mr. Savnot.hs published the following pro* 

| specters!— 

4 ftrojtosal for the KstaMifhment of a Disjmmry 
for the Belief of Persons ejflictod wUk Diseum 
of the Bye and Ear. 

Among the many charitable institutions 
which mark the wisdom and benevolence 
of the iuhabitautB of this Metropolis, there 
is none particularly appropriated hi the re¬ 
lief of the pool who arc afflicted with Bis- 
eases of the Eye and the Ear. No-diseases, 
which do not affect the life of the patient, 
arc more distressing than Bitch as are inci¬ 
dent to these organs, or demand greater dex¬ 
terity and skill in their treatment. The 
structure of the eye and ear is ho delicate 
and complex, and their irritability under 
injury so extreme, that they cannot easily 
be treated but by those who make them the 
objects of peculiar study and attention. The 
acknowledged difficulty in the treatment of 
the diseases to which they arc liable, has 
i induced a few to separate them selves from 
the general practice nf professional duties, 
j and to devote theiuftrives to the exercise of 
this branch alone, a fact which sufficiently 
establishes the expediency of making them 
■ ■’' !■ . f institution. Every 

.. . :■ ,i . 1 the most unremit* 

■ ms ■ t:. »..i ■ circumstances is 

ImjiiiMw.to insure : success, after some of 
; the capital operations oft the eye; arid 
: through, the want of It, that tile most dex- 
i tvroufi operations are freipiently defeated. 

| In large hospitals surd dispensaries, which 
einhraic a variety of objects, where the me- 
I>. - ' -i«d si.i% ;.r. dt— j.lv i ' '. in .the 


of the Pharmacopoeias of London, Julia* 
burgh, and Dublin, with their properties, 
uses, and doses; an English index of tech¬ 
nical terms relating to medicine J Cullen 
and Murray’s amingemeftts of the Mate¬ 
ria Medical uu alphabetical exidauatimi of 
the operation* of medicines, and a nott of 
vocabulary of the terms usually found in 
prescriptions, bet. It is an unpretending 
but useful compilation from the best autho¬ 
rities, on the several Subjects which it em¬ 
braces, and wdl adapted to the wants of 
apprentices, druggists, and persons com¬ 
mencing their studies of medicine and phar 


j si • ’ ■•'Hhi'i excruciating oun iiscs, 
• f • •'/ luippi 'i that sufficient leisure 

| :< : !*' In! v.ir B .■ of of that strict 
::‘ui ,v! »■ . •.■rations on the 

■.r *i1; f!>.ii*i- !••-> wi'l i' hapjien when 
, a: .«••••• tiv Hie a. : u.* 1 uf I <t teutons ope- 
and rcl,,r .i,t« r. to their own 

S ''i.;- . L-* <!,... , vp • j a miserable 

' >.« •• :i'V r. i. ui, occ, that 

Umh operations can he successful, lm* 
lj-roist.il with lh. se considerations, the Au- 
;th«ir of this Address, who devotes hiniHolf 
j to .the Treatment i.f Diseases of the Eye 
i and Ear, soiwits the public to patronke no 
| institution, Which will enable him to ex¬ 
tend rtdiof to the j«>or win are afflicted with 
thesif diacascii. An inetitutiou of this kind 
will be the means of restoring to society the 
exrtions of w— v ■ ■ ‘ividuak, 

arid will be •- . h* i . ■ .. 1 on, at a 

very inoder. 1 '- ft: . 1 . \lit bar of 

this Address offers his services to. the Chsi- 
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rlty. without any pecuniary emolument to 
himself, and lie pledges himself to the Pro¬ 
moters of the Institution, that the Public 
shall reap the fruit, of their beneficence, 

J. 0. S A V KITE ns, 

Demonstrator of Practical Anatomy, 
at; St. Thomas's Hospital. 

5f4, lily-place, Holborn. 

On this document we shall probably offer 
a few comments hereafter. On the back 
of it. there was printed the following cer¬ 
tificate, signed by the whole of the surgeons 
and physicians attached to Guy’s ami St, 
Thomas's hospital:— 

" We, arc of opinion that the establish¬ 
ment of this charity wilt prove beneficial, 
and is therefore worthy of public support; 
wud that the author of the proposal is quali¬ 
fied fo secure the accomplishment of its 
object/' 

In an advertisement which appeared in 
The Times, on the 8th of January, 1005, we 
find the following announcement:— 

“ 1,0N DON DISPENSARY 

For the relief of the poor, afflicted with dis¬ 
eases of the eve and ear." 

At ft meeting of the Committee appointed 
for the establishment of tbii Dispensaiy, 
held at the City Co/Ice Haute., Friday, Jan. I, 
If)(>.», Hi njamin Travers, Esq., in the 
Chair,— ■* 

l it was moved, that the prospectus which 
had been published by Mr. Savn&ers, to¬ 
gether with the above certificate,.should be 
read to the Committee .j after which, as the 
advertisement states, the following resolu¬ 
tions were put and curried unanimously :]— 
“ That a Dispensary ho instituted under 
the mime of the London ’DisfMrsrsvRv, for 
the relief of the poor afflicted with dis¬ 
ease# of the eye and ear, where they may 
apply and obtain advice and medicines 
gratis.” 

“ That the Dispensary be situated in a cen¬ 
tral port of this city, and'Contain beds for the 
reception of patients Who undergo the ope¬ 
ration for the cataract, or any.other Opera¬ 
tion requiring minute care." 

“ That the Charity consist of a Treasurer, 
(jovcruors, SecwtftrY, and Medical Officers.” 

“ Tlmt Mr. J. (.1, Saunders be appointed 
surgeon of the Disj>ensary, and that Dr. 
Fa fifty, be appoinfod physician, in cases re¬ 
quiring medical aid.” 

“ That Mr. H. Batu ev be appointed 
Secretary.” 


Then follows n list of the Committee, and 
the rear is brought up hy the signature of 
R. Battuvy , Secretary. 

The business was bo well managed, that 
the Infirmary Shop was open for the re¬ 
ception of guilt, oh the £8tli of March, 1805 ; 
find three years afterwards, viz. in April, 
1008, a formal account of the proceedings of 
the OphthalmicWarehouae was submitted to 
the public, in the shape of a pamphlet; the 
| title page of which we will here faithfully 
transcribe 

LONDON INFIRMARY 

FOR CURING 

DISEASES OF THE EYE, 

No. 40, CHARTER-HOUSE SQUARE, 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
Mr. SAUNDERS, Oculist, 

No. 24, ELY-FLACE; 

Dr. TAll RE, 

No. ;)0, CHARTER-HOUSE SQUARE, 

CONSULT!NC, PHYSICIAN IN 

CASES REQUIRING MEDICAL AID, 
INSTITUTED, 1804, 

OPENED FOR THE CURE OF PATIENTS ON 
THE 2ft til MARCH j 1805. 

AND 

SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 

Is this quackery'? Let Dr. Ear re, the 
friend and coadjutor of the secret operator, 
answer the question. 

| This pamphlet contained the following 
j Letter from Mr. Saunders to the Members 
of the Committee, or rather to the public : 

TO THE COMMITTEE. 

■Gf.xtx.!'mt.n,—A s you have resolved to 
submit this Charity in a regular form to the 
notice of the public, it will not be foreign to 
the design, if 1 should n ivi* H.v < hi mi.-, 
stances which attended u- <*■ i-m. *», 

11st of Oc tober, 1804,1 published a Proposal 
for instituting a Dispensary for the relief of 
the poor, afflicted with diseases of the eye 
and the ear. This Proposal was sanctioned 
by the testimonials of the physicians and 
surgeons of St. Thomas’s and Guy’s Hospi ¬ 
tals, where 1 had then been engaged in pro¬ 
fessional studies ten years, during eight of 
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which I had acted as the teacher of practical 
uua Unity. The phut was immediately en¬ 
couraged—this (’iuirity was instituted under 
the uan-ie of the London Dispensary for car¬ 
ing Diseases of the Eye and Ear, and open¬ 
ed for the reception of patients on the 25th 
March, 180.'). 

Subsequently to the date of my Proposal, 
a similar institution, rfunioared with the 
royal patronage, was formed and established 
in Westminster. Although the prospectus 
of the lioyal Infirmary was not heard of 
until many months after the publication of 
mv Proposal, yet it must be admitted that, 
that Institution first appeared before the 
public it> u reguhtr and organised form j and 
this, which is the priginr.:, is uiK.'iy 

considered hv ullwlio rriau quaint*.! wui. 
the facts, us the \j jir--h« ii-:ti- of 

this impression, 1 I'l.m. . ei.r.oiei:, i » 
public advertisewus •»>, ► nit i. w» ir m t.-* 
answered, the priority of my proposal. 

I should be excused for tons obtruding 
on your notice, if 1 sought merely the indul¬ 
gence of honest pride, by maintaining tills 
just chum to respect ; but|I shall yet more 
readily bo excused, when you reflect, that 
if I had abandoned this claim, the public 
would continue to regard me as an humble 
copyist. 

In the return which I have now the ho¬ 
nour of delivering to you, the cured are ar¬ 
ranged under the lieinis of the diseases with 
which they were nfllitted. In addition to 
the observations made on the last Report, 
which are equally applicable to the present, 
there is one point on wliich i must beg the 
indulgence of expatiating, 1 mean the adap¬ 
tation of an operation on the cataract to the 
condition of childhood, by which 1. have 
successively cured without a failure, four¬ 
teen persons born blind, some 'of them even 
in infancy, and it bus just been performed 
<f * an infant miltt (too months old, who is in a 
"state of crntmlmettce. As ! reserve for an¬ 
other occasion the communication of the 
method which I pursue for the etire of very 
young children, I shall no further .■■w»piT. 
it with extraction., than by obaerriug* that 
extraction is wholly iu.ipplh able to. Chil¬ 
dren, or only fortuitonslv Mi.n-ntifu!. Those 
who on all occasions adhere to thim opera¬ 
tion, and have never turned their thoughts 
towards the application of means more mut¬ 
able to this tender age, lu»vc been obliged 
to wait mitil the patient has acquired suf¬ 
ficient reason to be tractable— otherwise, when 
tuna have derusted fivm litis conduct, live event 
An* ojfcnkd Utile cause of seif-imgraUtlatten. 

Mow great the ad vantage of nn early 
cure, ia a question of no ditfieult. solution. 
Eye* originally affected with cataracts con¬ 
tract an: unsteady and rolling motion, which 
remains after their removal, and retards, 
even when it does not, ultimately prevent, 


the ftill benefit operation. A person 
cured at a late period cannot Overcome this 
awkward habit fey/tbff tit moat exertion Of 
reason or efforts of the with But the ac¬ 
tions of the infant are instinctive. Sur¬ 
rounding objects attract attention, ami the 
eye naturally follows them. The manage¬ 
ment of the eye ia therefore readily ac¬ 
quired, bis vision rapidly improves, and he 
will most probably be susceptible of edu¬ 
cation about the usual period. 

1 ;un, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. 0. SAi>Nnr.it.% 
Ely Place, March 25, 1008. 

And in the address of the Committee to 
the public, we find the following paragraphs: 

“ The Committee avail themselves of the 
close of the third year, when experience 
has displayed the utility of this infirmary, to 
publish its proceedings to the world. The. 
benevolent will on this occasion participate 
in their sentiment)*—'Satisfaction for the 
past aftff anticipation of future success-an 
anticipation which is founded on the cha¬ 
racter arid conduct of the gentleman from 
whom the pltin of the Charity originated, 
and to Whose Skill stiff personal exertihrm 
its usefulness is To be ascribed, Let it 
not bn thought, that iti bostuWihg this jitst: 
apphiuse, they itfive exceeded tlie tine of 
their duty. By diffusing a knowledge of 
bis talents him thb application of tboni* 
they advance the interests of the Iuntil, a- 
tiou, and it is grateful to their findings to 
blend distinguished individual merit with 
the great aikl general cause of benevolence. 

They feel it their indispensable duty to 
call the public attention to the fact,, that 
■ . i /■ 'ii blind with cata- 
.• ■■ **! .>£■•* 1 iititU thfy airhut 

al an age when ream* will teach ihrm the nerr* 
xity of sUbiitiiHoH, : Tt) Mr. Smn'tjkts behntgh the 

cf bi'-inv ,nerion-.c dif.cnlUi i"' i'.+ 
• wnoiKuhI a 'licit he hat /II” I'll Hint I. ,"a 

u-ni I* .*■ .mrci-j :ii r!.-iil'-ru ut various ages, tmC- 
Her ii ii ji at i * pi iv* KdVefoen, (Mas- 
(dmed to operate, anti even M an infant only 
nine months old." 

The linen In italics nr.- thus distir, gw i«h.-d 
in the original. In the name pamphlet is 
published a statement, of the Joint Stock 
Ophthalmic t‘ot&jtiuty’s accounts: it docs 
not say by whom they were audited, but 
dou!>ik»& every item was satisfactory to 
Messrs. Uu undert, Pane, and Hanky, 

■ Frofii 

12 
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THE OPHTHALMIC INFlftAIi V. 


From 25th March , 1805, to 25th March, 1806. 


Cr. 


Dr* _ £ *• d* 

To amount of Life Subscriptions 483 0 0 
To do. of Annual subscription# 280 ? 0 

763 7 0 


To Balance brought down, in j 

the hands of the Treasurer .. 891 18 7< 
To Lease of the House No. 40, 

Charter-.house-sqoare, 

value ...... ,i 300 0 0 

To Fixtures in ditto .118 0 0 

To Furniture in do. 40 0 0 

-- 458 0 0 


£ «. rf. 


B y Cash paid House Kent to Mi¬ 
chaelmas last,..... 48 15 0 

By do, for Books, Printing, En¬ 
graving, Advertising, distri¬ 
buting Letters, and Stamps.. (i9 7 6 

By do. for Medicines and Drugs 

to Christmas ... 08 4 7 

By do. on account of the Lease, 
and for Household Furniture 51 13 it 
By do. Butcher’s, Baker's, and 

Coal Bills, to 18th Jan. 28 8 10 

By do. collecting Subscriptions 17 17 0 
By do. Housekeeper and Assist¬ 
ant—Gratuity for Service,.15 0 0 
By do. Surveyor, Appraiser, and 

sundry petty Bills.. 8 6 7 

By do. William French's Estate 

to Christinas . 7 12 4 

By do. Taxes, Water R ites, In¬ 
surance from Fire, and Lamp- 

lighting .. 615 8 

By Balance in the hands of Henry 
Kensington, Esq.Treasurer.. 391 18 7 
By Arrears of Subscriptions 49 ? 0 


768 7 0 


By Sundries— Cash ndvanced by 
Iv'Cuty-seven Gentlemen, To 
]iay for the Lease and. Fixtures 405 0 0 
By II. Bell, for Half a Year's 
Kent, due at Lady-day last, 

Half Year.. 32 10 0 


849 18 7 


From 25th March, 1806, 


1806. £ *• tL 

March 25. To Balance in the 
hands of Henry Kensington, 

Esq. ... 391 7 

1807. 

March 25. To Cash paid into the 

hands of the Treasurer ...... 37 9 7 o 


771 5 7 


To Balance .. »* 

Leastof the House £Sm 0 0 

Fixtures.. 118 0 o 

Furniture ........ 40 0 0 


487 10 0 

to 25 th March, 1807. 

£ *• <*. 

By Cash paid 27 Gentlemen, for 
Money borrowed to pay the 
1.ease and Fixtures, 13/.'each 405 0 0 


By House-rent to Michaelmas last 65 0 0 

By Printing, &r.. id 12 <! 

By Butcher's, Baker’sN. Coal Bills 60 14 11 
By Tuxes and Insurance from 

Fire . 18 1 6 

By Medicines and Surgeon’s In- 

fetrumeats .. 73 11 0 

By collecting Subscriptions,.,. ly 19 3 
By Housekeeper and A ssisfant—- 
GratuitieB for Service 30 0 0 

; By sundry petty Bills 3 17 1 

By Balance in the hunch of the 
; Treasurer .. 57 9 4 


771 5 7 


From 
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From ‘ihth March, 1807, ta 26 tA Match, 1808. 


Dr. 

1807. S s. 

March 2 b. To Balance in the 

hands of Henry Kensington, 

Fssp Treasurer. ... 77 0 

1808. 

March 20. To Cash, amount of 
Subscriptions paid into the 
bauds of tUo Treasurei. 88b 4 


462 1:5 


1 ’: 1809 . 

March''■&».. By House Rent from 
, ’ Michaelmas 1806, to this day 
; By Tuxes and Insurance from 

I Fire .. 

j Bv Butcher s, Baker’s uud Coal 

I bills .. 

0 ) By Medicines, Surgical Instnr- 

— ; monte, and Glasses for the 
b j patients restored to sight by 

— ! operations for the Cataract .. 

i IK VC'.ii'i^. Advertising, Books, 

■and Hostage..... 

■ By sundry Betty Bills, Carpen- 
! tor's Work, Blankets, tuid 
j Household Utensils, &c. Kc. 
By Housekeeper and Attend* 

J ant’s Salaries.. ... 

| By Collector for receiving Sub* 

J scriptions .. ... .... 

I By Balance in the hands of the 
I Treasurer .... 


Gr. 

£ 5. rf, 

93 lb 0 
lb 18 8 
72 lb 6 

82 9 8 

■n u « 

22 18 9 
50 0 0 
18 14 0 
64 i 1 8 


UK* 15 b 


482 13 f» 


March 23, To Balance brought. 

down.... 61 11 1 ; 

To Lease oft he House 800 <) () j 

I '> Fixtures . i lli 0 0 I 

i’o f'umituTe. lit -0 0 I 

Enough for the present: the conclusion in our next: meanwhile we. hope the 

Governors will give the foregoing documents an attentive perusal. 


J r is with regret tint we announce the j 
death of Si \ii!’ >., f irntorly Profersor of Stir- i 
g-oy tn the t uveisity of Pavia. X x<:c,v 
” Hi v: r i\r, imiti, or as he wo* more fjeipiontly 
e-tilt d, ‘ Vacim, died u short time before. 
TIiuk, Italy in a short, time has lost two 
of her brightest ornaments in the medi¬ 
cal profession, We are promised some. 'ac¬ 
count of the lives of these eminent men, 
from our Italian correspondent. 

We have authority for stating that the 
Dr. vn JImvsr Tax at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, is neither levied nor sanctioned by 
the Surgeons and Physicians of that esta_ 
Jblishmmt. The Box Chut it if. a? are the ex. 
"elusive servant* of the Governors, by whom 
they are pc,id. The students, therefore, 


would do well to make known their com¬ 
plaint to the CnjiwrnT.K. 


We continue to receive a vast number of 
letters* ou the subject of the disgraceful 
thick which has been practised on the 
pupils of St. Bartholomew’s,■ by the lec¬ 
turers, in reference to the Dkmonst a atiovs; 
and we find that the whole of the blame 
connected with tins transaction, attaches 
itself to Mr. Amkrnivthv,—M essrs. Si an- 
i r v, Won m.v i.i), and Sk ev, 'being entirely 
ab udved from any impropriety of conduct; 
indeed, we have the best authority for 
stating, that the two former gentlemen were 
west desirous that those persons should be 
iuktrUmi, who were to give the Demon- 
‘"i ru n ox’s. 
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THE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Eon the prosecution of physiological in¬ 
quiry, for tlio cultivation of comparative 
anatomy, ami for an acquaintance with the 
diseases of doraeatie animals, which, by 
their artificial modes of life, and other 
causes, have been rendered numerous, com¬ 
plicated, and often difficult to discover; 
no institutions are so well adapted as those 
termed Veterinary Colleges, or Schools, 
livery man of science is familiar with the 
of Vipq D'Azvn, ILhmikntox, and 
Ccvrr.n ; their researches into the structure 
of the animal economy could never have 
readied half their present extent, nor pos- j 
sessod such value, if the gates of the Veteri-1 
nary School nt Alfort had not been freely open 
to them. M .wv.Miu: availed himself of the 


a moment, or who knows aught of the history 
of medicine, must be convinced that the gt|c- 
eessfiil treatment of disease can only be 
arrived at through such a path. To show- 
that the Veterinary College is capable of being 
made a very valuable institution to medical 
science, it will aply be necessary to say that 
Jons llvNTEU was among its first and most, 
zealous supporters. He was so, not from 
venal motives, nor because he hoped one 
day to become a patentee of horse shoes, 
but because lie. saw iu the future condition 
of the institution, a rich fluid would be 
opened for the culture of the scientific 
anatomist. 1» order to attaiu the legilimate 
objects of the institution, and to fulfil the 
benevolent views of its founders, we shall 
introduce a brief historical sketch of the 
Veterinary College, and afterwards show how 
little has been, and how much remains to lie 


flame opportunities, and many of his experi¬ 
ments owe their value to their frequent repo 
tr tious at dial school. Founded on equally libe¬ 
ral plans, the ThuTartzneishule of Berlin has 
acquired a very respectable reputation from 
the exertions of its conductors, and from its 
having been the arena of much interesting 
physiological and pathological inquiry. 
UcnoU'iu, in his Elements of Ehysiology, 
has acknowledged how much he was in¬ 
debted te that institution for numerous op¬ 
portunities ir afforded of determining points 


done, in the administration of what at pre¬ 
sent may bo fitly styled a .sinecure’s nest. 

The Veterinary College was established 
in 17 Pi', chiefly by the public spirited ex¬ 
ertions of a few individuals ; and as there 
were at that time no men amongst us fitted 
for the situation, AL St. Bel, a French 
gentleman of zeal and ability, was appointed 
professor ; and for the same reason, the ex¬ 
amining committee were ofneressity chosen 
from the medical practitioner* of the me¬ 
tropolis, who took mi active part in establish ¬ 
ing the institution. 

Many young men of ■ :•!i rlv talent 
became pupils at tin* ( .•'! -i.« , .• ; :< ■’ by the 

,, . . • . ’ , I prospect of gaining both protii and honour 

ol the greatest importance in u practical as I f 1 f . b ,. , 1 , , 

* r 1 | ui n new profession winch promised well to 

well as a scientific point oi view. Our j repay their exertion, and of which the 
pages have lately recorded the interesting 
experiments of l li-n nvio on the brain, made 
lit the same place. That u similar institu- 


lifHeulties did r.ot at first appear. St. Bel was 
an active and efficient teacher, and his death, 
which took place in the second year of his 
j; •• f- •». rd ’• , was much lamented by the 

tiou might be made equally available for the i 

1 • , As the object* and importance of the \ ete- 

simie purposes, iu^his country, there run be j rinury College became more generally 
no doubt; and it is to direct the attention of !«ml understood, it soon acquired ex- 
» . , , , , i , I tensive patronage ; and under the auspices 

t»» profession to the neglected, and ahnost i, l4 - ,, 1 , r ■ , . V n , 

* *r ' i oi the present professor, who has added 

rnudesM »tote of our Yeterinatry College, and j wealth and consequence to the chair, it may 
to show them what benefit might accrue ;! >e * tt5 ^ , t0 ^ avp ; been a most highly favoured 
« .. . ,, . , „ , '.institution, with regard te the ffoumliing 

(roynts jiui,ry>uBwunagemt nt, tlmt welmvti; statp ils iwM 1 K f c m ui 

tjlm® introduced it to their notice. j discoveries which have crow ned its efforts 

It is unnecessary te allude te the value of I * )r + U t is ai f ru f ( ; t0 »<^Hbimal tor its cou- 
. | duet; but fhatot the public, who have hither- 

compani tiv e anatomy; every man whorellects 1 t0 supinely relied upon the report of Ike 
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director; *o critic V.a* domfto#d a Teafon is much underrated,) nt two guinpas prt 
tin'i‘H ,v or its <,!:■.■: rrj'i.Mi-. annum, and tip pupils at twenty guineas, 

A- adv« r'tiwmrsii, dated SC’; •. vi« i»»r«!t would produee tin income ofabout PHH'/. 
that “ the pxfj-riiir •• ..■!,] ■!■-: .... ■ • The* 'Bveiry keep’.of rich Jiurw* irquirim: 

tenet? *»f ■ .it ■ |-sift i,f •■..■ ; ■ i * a j?ma!t (jUftuttty of food, at the usual clnngo 

on the diseases .>f :*«>*.. o.i'.'n 1 iar , ’ :,, if 1 h.ui of stable-keepers, £. per night, nitisl, <»*i ti 

been long ami 0:1;’. ••■•mid •.: • ! of. large scale, he rather t» profitable concern ; 

To remedy this, and to meet the evil in the I and as “ horses art* shod at the College 
most effectual manner, several gentlemen j forge, at the ordinary prices,*’ it must he in* 
formed themselves into u society for the ira- j ferred, that the Institution does not lose m 
pro vein ent of the veterinary art. A large 1 practising a trade hy which »o many indi- 
piece of ground was provided, and a range •. iituals g..*« u livelihood, 
of stable?*, u forge, n theatre for dissection It must he obvious, thol, if these denart- 
nnd lei turos, and other buildings, were monts can )>e proi* table in the hands of 
erected at a r»::*T* private persons, they must, 031 this ex- 

“ The gra.' .i .lb*., 1 1 i-. 1 .tntirm was tended scale, he njore than simply sufficient 

to form a school of veterinary science, in to support themselves, aud all the expenses 
which t liefimitpuical structure of quadrupeds attending them ; and we are ignorant of any 
of all kinds, the diseases to which they are deductions which should he made from the 
subject, aud the remedies proper to be College income, excepting the salaries of 
applied, might be investigated, and regularly the professor and his deputy, which are, 
taught, lit order that enlightened pror- nominally,. only a few •hundred pounds; 
litinners of liberal education, whose whole with, perhaps, a demonstrator uml a drug- 
study might he devoted to the veterinary grinder, who would not drnw much from 1 lie 
art, might, be gradually dispersed over the public purse. The bonus, which tho former 
kingdom, on whose skill and experience gentlemen receive for professional opinion, 
eonlidencc might he ».•< urely placed, for must also be considerable. VVe only wish 
this purpose pupils are admitted at tin* i to show, by these.remarks, that .the gruut of 
College; who, iu addition to the lei fares j ><)<>/. per unmim, from Ibirliament, is quite 
and instructions of the professor, and the i unnecessary, and, perhaps, even injurious 
. practice of the stables under his superin -1 to the true interests of science ; for we see, 
r^tendence, at present eujov (from the liberal j in too many instances, that, public 
. disposition of some of the most, eminent; turns are rendered corrupt by ■ f ‘ . 

; character^ of the faculty to'support and pro- j Whatever may now be tliouj, ■ . ■' 
tect this establishment') the peculiar ml vim -1 porta rice aud emoluments of our veterinary 
i.age of free admission to their medical and ' professor, at the death of St. Bel the office 
anatomical let? turgfl. In order, however, j was ho little desirable that for flume time 

that no doubt might arise respecting the j no qualified person could be found to fill his 
sufficient quuhmrnfions of pupils upon their i station ; it. was refused hv Mr. .1 bines Clink, 
leaving the < ollege, they are to be strictly ; "f Edinburgh, who, at that time, had a 
examined by tin- Menu id (.'omnuti.ee, from j high reputation ; and finally accepted liy Mr. 
whom they receive a proper rertifimte if 1 Moorcroft, upon condition that u coadjutor 
they are found to have acquired a sufficient; should he allowed him. 

knowledge in the various brunches of the 1 In the dearth of veterinarians, no one 
1 veterinary science, and me competent 10 j seemed to oiler hut. Mr. Edward Coleman, 
practice with advantage to the public.” , a young man, who had been educated chiefly 
Among the rules and .roguiURous, wo find j at the Borough schools, under Messrs.(.’line 
the following j and Cooper, whose powerful interest w as 

“ Every subscriber of the mm. of twenty j the occasion uf his elevation, 
guineas, is a member of the Society for life. ,r j He had made, himself known to the 
“ Every subscriber of two guineas eh- ] man aging Committee, by some in vestige, - 
nually, is u uieiviber of the* Society for one | (ions and experiments on the. subject of 
year, wtd is equally »-i.i'* '* 1 'in- bem-li; 1 horses eves; but was, otherwise, professedly 
ofthe lustilutiim, u hd- 1 • •: h.' * ignorant, of veterinary affairs; uuh-td, Ins 

So said the advertisement, which is fial- I n:siM« A»ii r :« -e.. ■ mrcoping to .the College, 
lowed by many noble wmiea, aud a list of *■■**, *«..-» ':>■ to learn rather than to 
twelve hundred subscribers. teach ; hut being a man of persuasive inuu- 

lu order to form a probable guess at the tiers, and considerable address, lie. soon »o 
stnte ol' the Institution,. to support which quired sufficient boldness to forget hisdis- 
" great and uniemitting pecuniaryexertions qualiliattioas, and to till, with greater con- 
must be made," we will just contrast its fidcuco, the vnok&t chair into which he had 
, revenues with the expenditure, us it appears almost unwittingly fallen. 

•to us who are not uiuu:quuinud with the (Vrtaiu »t ia, that Mr. Coleman owed not 
details of the subject. Ids promotion so much to his own meric, a 

l vvelve hundred subscribers, (the number to a fortuitous uitipn. of cirpuawtance^pd 
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flier tills rliolrif has proved a fortunate themselves sneered under tliat name, to 
©W for the ]»iihlii:,liih conduct decides. send" ' ;* T d benefit and 

Those griifleiimn tonlirueil fur some liine ■ credi 1 ■ ■. 1 ■ 

to exeicii-! idi-rii tic duties of flu* mi.-, Tl.r-c \ ai.i-.j;' 'ftsi-si 'csirH^difil o the cqiwfry 
lessoTsliip , I■■ i* 'li. Mourpn:#! seen found _ilie »«<-•;!,ii::«.i ■•'■nh. and iii'ri-pjot!to | m,. 
the cares ; ... n I , is.in , s> Midioiei.t fur j v> • i;. * ■_ ■. .* niim <»; but:, ^ 

hini.andt'Hi'vViU-rtMi'nH-nwhoSRioliw ■’ m ! • w J “< lamed and injured, 

junior colleague. * they have uniformly returned to the common 

Finding himself now alone in power, Mr. plan of shoeing, wit.lv their faith, one should 
Coleman was anxious to do something suppose, rather shaken in the principles 
which should juatify his elevation; hut it is they had been taught, but with too much 
no easy thing for a Commander-in-Chief, respect for their master, f •>«: wiwin •::« y 
who has the art of seeming wise, to descend derived their pretensions t*» K i:-*v. • , 

to learn"the duties, of a subaltern, and who, openly to decry him. Seeing that the thin 
under such circumstances, could doubt that heeled shoes were losing ground, and pre¬ 
lim talents had guided his good fortune 1 vious to 1*., : •’> <•' l.»a h-ok, the 

Among the few veterinarians at. that time, professor juti : - \ frog, 

who could boast a liberal education, there calculated to bring pressurcbpnn this part 
was nnnli want of confidence, and various in the stable, for which he obtained a pa- 
opinions on the most, important point of tent; it was rather the most ridiculous of 
practice. St . Bel’s system of concave all his patents, and if it ever was used be- 
shoeing, had boon found useless and unavail- yond the pecincts of the College, it is now 

ing, ami the common method was generally only to be seen in the collections of the 

allowed to he destructive to the foot, so j curious. So highly did the professor deem 
that Mr. Coleman found himself called upon I of its merits, that it was ushered into the 
to make his election, or adopt some mea-1 wovkl by a separate treatise from his own 
sure for alleviating this evil, which should jhand, published in the Jirst and we believe 
carry with it the semblance of originality. ! only Number of ‘ Veterinary Transactions 
The writings of a French author, Lafosse, i for even his friends considered this so tm- 
were then in considerable repute;from them, ■ fortuate a production, that future exposures 
and from some of the pupils at the College, j were. best, avoided ; indeed the whole affair 
Ihe Professor derived his favourite doctrine, > of this patent artificial frog, both in prinei- 
1 hot contraction, ami all diseases of the foot, j pie. and application, was of such n nature 
would be j/revonted, by causing the frog to as would have damnecl anon of less good 

receive a primary degree of pressure ; there- fortune than the author. He seems finally 

lore, sending to Coventry the concave-shoe to have been of the same opinion as his 
of his predecessor, he began to recommend friends, having published nothing more on 
the thin-heeled shoe of La fosse, and toad- these subjects; hut instead of <■’, bis 

vocate the necessity of this delusive system plan of shoeing, or seeing the, ni.i > • / !...s 

of frog pressure. way, he only went, deeper into the mire, 

It is much to be regretted that he. should and at different times Kulisequently, has 
have allowed these feelings, ami, perhaps, taken patent for tu» or three fantastic 
a premature desire of profitable fame, so fancies, bearing the elegant names of frog 
early to wed his faith to emir; though, had end ‘-pit bur .shoes, and calculated even more 
he possessed mifhcicnt candour to have «<■- than the shoe of Lafosse, to bring unnatural 
knovvledged his mistake, when he found the pressure upon,this soft and retiring frog, 
practice foil, instead of obstinately persist- In the course Of thirty years, some hundreds 
ingin the same for thirty years, we should of young mtn have been educated in these 
not have had the siu of hypocrisy to add to false doctrines, which wo venture to say 
a lack of judgment. Hud lie even been none of them have found generally pTacli- 
conteut with teaching, and waited till time cable; yet, though much dissatisfaction pre- 
hud ripened his experience, ami proved the vails, there are many circumstances which 
truth or falsehood of hi.s first convictions, concur to suppress the inquiry which the 
before lie published on this important sub- subject merits. Coleman’s is” a tribunal 
ject, all might stilFhuve been well ; Uni, un- from which there is no appeal, for the 
fortunately for the veterinary mC these public ..re silent, and there is no rival cs- 
opiniotis appeared in a large quarto volume, tablishment, as There ought, to he, to form a 
hereafter to be considered, which set the check upon its proceedings. The examining 
until upon all future improvements at the committee, composed of gentlemen of the 
College, and has proved a bar to the* adieus- medical profession, is a dead form ns far as 
ftiou of more liberal views, and n stumbling regards this important subject, and the pu- 
block to knowledge. pils themselves are indebted to the professor 

By this time the public had become fond for all that they know, for lenity ut their cx- 
©f the title of Veterinary Surgeon, and it simulation, ami perhaps promotion in the 
was usual for opulent furriers who found army afterwards. 
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' [To ike EdUrn- of The ■hutctr* 

Sir,-—A eonmdmble sensation appears 
to be excited by li e belief, ttiai, at the last 
meeting of tin* Trustees of the Hunterian 
^V](ls-.'iim, 6 regulation was made that none hut 
Fellow of the College pi, ‘■ **h> and 
Members of the College of Surgeons should 
have the right of visiting it. no that the Li¬ 
centiates of the College, of IM»\ sir isms will 
see it i aiv Lv ■ ••••!.•.a*. ivi.voi'tioii 
men.b.ra 01 •.,-»■ m' 1 > «!?hi- "y 
strangers; atid tint the Censors of the College 
*,f l'}f.:.;-iiif»s pi-.ii..>svd or sanctioned the 
re I.tt'nri:- . tel;, ff. • • :• T.i.-i 

tie t ■'i.- 'is would !»:■ ;•■ • te" • ' g" ,, vi ■■ <■ ! 
indignation' ih the part of the Licentiates. 
But it is altogether founded on a miscon¬ 
ception, awl the Censors endeavoured, on 
the contrary, to place the Licentiates in the 
Mime situation, with respect to the Museum, 
a,- the Fellows, 

The regulation, by which the .Museum is 
open only to “ Fellows of the College of 
Physicians. Members of the College of-Sur¬ 
geons, and persons properly introduced bp 
them,'” has existed for six and twenty years, 
and did not originate with the Trustees, but. 
was one of the “ Terms -and Conditions " 
upon, which the Museum was delivered by 
Government to the College of Surgeons, and 
of which 1 have the honour of transmitting 
you a printed copy.* 1 

To prove the disposition of the Censors, 1 


* Terms and Condition* on which the 
Hunterian Collection , purchased by 
Parliament, unis delivered to the Inti: 
Corporation of Surgeons; which Cor¬ 
poration, having heroine dissolved, tht 
Members thereof were re- incorporated hp 
hh Majesty's Charter, dated the 2*2// 
dap of March, 1800, wader the: title of the 
Royal College of Surgeops in London. 

.1, The Collection shall he open four hours 
in the foraioost ■> . \ i •.••ry week, for 

inspection and , :■*. •’■ • -i the hollows 

of the College of Bhystciana, the Members 
of the Company of Surgeons, and pemnir- 
properly introduced l>\ them ; a Catalogue 
of the Frepnrations, ami a proper person to 
explain it, being at those time always in the 
room. 

». That one course of lectures, not less 
than twenty-four in number, cm compara¬ 
tive anatomy and other .subjects, illustrated 
bv the preparations, shall be given every 
year, by some .Member of the Company. 

;3. That the preparations shall be kepi in 
a state of preservation, and the Collection in 
as perfect a state as possible, at the expense 
of the Corporation of Surgeons, subject to 


beg to quote a passage from Hr. TTUotscm"* 
letter, published in your Number for Tune 
M, (p. 4UL)—° At present, none but 
TruMee#, Fellow* of the College of Phyai- 
rinr.*, and Members of the College of ffur- 
gemis, ham a ii.yht to at>e the Mttswttn 
without an eider. The Trustees and Cura¬ 
tors only enn give, written orders, and the 
Fellows of the College of Physicians, ted 
Members of the College of burgeons, oil a 
only introduce friend# perR.u ally. .1 pro- 
posed ^ut Licentiate# ,>• 'hr Crdlear"' of 
PI ' 4 * ■* ! also have free admissions, 

j .■.'■■ ons having free admission 
should be empowered to give written orders 
of admission ." 

In making this proposition, at the last 
meeting but one, Hr. Klliotson spoke the 
wishes of nil the Censors; and lie made it; 
under the idea that the regulation had pro¬ 
ceeded from the Trustees. But Lord Col¬ 
chester pointed out that if w m an original 
Government condition, which the Trustee# 
had no power to change. 'The expressions, 

“ properly introduced," however, arc inde- 
(inite, and give a discretional power; and, 
at the last meeting, it was determined that, a 
personal introduction should no longer be re¬ 
quired, but. that a written order from the. 
Tel lows of the one College, or the Mom hors 
rite other, should be sufficient. 'I Ids altera ¬ 
tion must greatly focilit-.ito admission to the 
Museum, a# the Member# of both Colleges 
are. too much engaged in practice: to accom¬ 
pany their friends upon every occasion ; and 

the annual inspection and superintendence 
of the Trustees. 

4. That there shell he n Board of Trus¬ 
tees, to coti>i,-t of sixteen Member#, by 
villi'" of their pubhc offices, and of fourteen 
i,their, to he appointed jo the lirsl insUinre 
by the Lord* of the Treasury, ami after¬ 
wards to be elected a# vacancies may hap¬ 
pen, by a majority of the remaining Trustees. 

,‘j. Ti nt the Museum shall always lie 
open for the inspection of id’ or any of tin 1 
said Trustees ; who «rt? to take cure that the 
Corporation of Bni'g* mid perform their en- 
pe-eivjents respecting the said collection, 
that « dug he appointed for the anuual inspec¬ 
tion tf the A/use air, by the Trustees acting 
collectively as a Board, nod that they mo 
also to have quitrinipaxed>ups, for the trunr- 
aeting of mm business relative to the Museum, 
and for tit v filling up <f so eh memcies a# may 
happen in the number of the Trustees; and 
ihattlu* Corporation of Burgeon# shall en¬ 
rage some person to officiate us Sene'arp to 
.l,c Jim id, upoti »uch occasion#, mul to issue 
.■tii:no! *- noth i s to the Member#, in 
which he is to state particularly whether 
■my vacancies ore to bv: filled up by new 
•lections. 





REGULATIONS AT THE HUNTERIAN MUSEUM, 


thift i# the regulation which bus been so un- ! 
fortunately misapprehended. 

Rut, although the Trustees cannot give to! 
the Licentiates the right of visiting the Mu-j 
wutm,-~ are not cm powered to direct the Cura- j 
torn whom to admit, but enjoined only t.o see- 
that the Curators perform their engage¬ 
ment” to admit “ the Fellows of the College ! 
of Physicians, the Members of the College of 
Surgeons, and persons properly iutruduoedby 
them,”-- it is possible that the Curators arc 
at liberty 1o ndmit others, 1 know the Cen¬ 
sors sincerely hope I bat they are, ami that 
the Licentiates will apply to them and be 
successful. 

One individual has not been content with 
making observations upon this misconceived 
regulation, but. has expressed himself upon 
the iu-i.il coiidui i of the Censors, relatively 
to the Museum, m a maimer which deserves 
the strongest reprobation. Dr, M'Leod, in 
bis last Yellow Number, affect# to sneer at 
“ tbeir taste and judgment ill interfering in 
the business at all,” and terms the perform¬ 
ance. oJ their duties “ officious interference, 
which is condemned by none, more heartily 
than l».y the members of their ow n body.” 

Now, 1 ask any rational being the following 
questions:—-When Parliament appointed the 
Censors of the College of Physicians Trus¬ 
tees of the Hunterian Museum, did it not 
expect them to act as Trustees,’—to watch 
over what was confided to tbeir cave,— to at¬ 
tend the meetings,—to take a share in the 
business,—and to discharge their duties con¬ 
scientiously in common with the other Trus¬ 
tees? And did not Government, show a par¬ 
ticular anxiety that medical men should be 
concerned, by appointing nearly one third 
of the Trustees medical l* Had they not 


* I.1ST OF Tftl'SXUl-lS. 

Trustees by Office-— Lord Chancellor, First 
Till'd of the I rensury, Chancellor of the 
Fxcheipter, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Speaker of the House of (’ominous, Secre¬ 
tory in War, President of the Royal Soriely, 
President of the College of I’hysicmus, 
Tour Censors of tju* College of Physicians, 
Professor of I’hy'pic in ihe University of 
Oxford, .Render in Anatomy in the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, Regius Professor of Physic 
in the University of Cambridge., Professor 
pf Anatomy in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Other Tru*tm: —The Duke of Grafton, 
Lord St. Helen’s, Lord Arden, Sir Charles 
Long, Earl Spencer, the Marquis of Stafford, 
Lord Grenville, the Duke of Somerset, Sir 
Kverard lltvor Pert.. Lord Colchester, 

Earl of ( V, H - .Gilbert, Esq., 

Robert Peel, Esq. 


before, their face, upon the table, at the 
meetings of the Trustees, a printed copy of 
the duties imposed upon them by Govern¬ 
ment, in which they read, that tlis Curators 
had engaged, six and twenty years ago, to 
open the Museum twice a week all the year, 
and to place a catalogue of the preparations 
always in the room, and that the Trustees 
were to take care that the Curators performed 
these eitgugemeitUl And could they forget, 
that, when they were invested with the 
CniHorsbip they swore a solemn oath, in the 
presence of the whole College, to fulfil all its 
duties, and that they took oaths likewise at 
the Court of King’s Bench, ami publicly re¬ 
ceived the. sacrament 1 And have they dome 
one iota more than their duty ? When they 
entered upon their office, was the Museum 
open more than four mouth* in the year, 
and was there tun e.itub-.. i , ? uml were they 
not told by Mr. < !:ti, i!.- • a catalogue could 
not be prepared for at. least seven or eight, 
years (vide Dr. Elliotson’s Letter, p. 409) ? 
ami did not a Noble Truster* declare bis con¬ 
viction that, if left to themselves, the ((urn- 
tors would never prepare a Catalogue at all 
(vide Letter, p. ill) ; and bud not most re¬ 
spectable persons been refused permission 
to make drawings!—Hut now is not the 
Museum open all the year round ! Is not u 
complete catalogue promised in four years i 
(itmighf.be prepared before next Midsum¬ 
mer.) Are not the Curators directed to give 
every facility to persons desirous of making 
drawings, and is not. admission gTeufly facili¬ 
tated by allowing written introductions ! Vet, 
to have assisted in effecting these important 
changes, (I say assisted, because the civil 
Trustees present.—-men of the highest rank 
and character,-—were equally officious, took 
at least an equal share in the business, iu 
fact, made more pointed remarks, actually 
proposed the resolutions, and declared that 
the .1 rustees had previously not done their 
duty, [vide Letter, j>. 110,))—-yet to have 
assisted in elfecting these, important changes, 
— to have faithfully discharged a solemn 
trust,— ’ • ■ *i r }, • . • ,.r e 

Rut J)j. iH-LetKi runs passed a severe im¬ 
putation uj.ou the College of Physicians, by 
asserting that the conduct of the Censors is 
condemned by none more heartily than by 
the members of tbeir own body. Were this 
true, it would be no great, honour to belong 
to Mich a body, and the College of Physician# 
would be singular ; for 1 have board of no 
one besides Dr. M’Leod who condemns 
them. Rut it is not true, and I dare Dr. 
M'Leod to the proof. To RH.tisfy Hiemselyes, 
the throe junior Censors laid a stareiuejit of 
their conduct, before the two highest, officers® f 
the college—the President and Senior Cen¬ 
sor. Sir Henry Halford assured them, in a let¬ 
ter written by the Registrar, Dr. Muemidmcl, 
vviiich, together with the statement, its iu 





DISEASE Of THE BLADDER. 
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the {toiwiikiii of Dr. Ager. that it’ appeared | bladder. under considerable state of disease, 
to bm ■** perfectly satisfactory f and Dr. i and which 1 considered important to aneer- 
Fmnpton, that lie “ entirely approved of j tsu'n, by injecting- it. with tepid distilled 
it, aud, ht»4 lie not, should, have felt' it j water. 1 succeeded, after a- few opmioiM, 
«t?bt to uttend.ttte meetings of the Tm-! in getting It to contain four ounces of fluid, 
teeK'M'td opposed them. ’ Let Dr. Al'Lt od which >vas retained for some time without 
name tin* Fellows who po heartily condeum- ; inconveoieiuT. M v patient's solicitude to 
ed the oficiout iiMiJitcence of the Censors; this new mode of treatment, encouraged my 
or, should it he only one, whom Dr. M‘.Lt*od ! attention to he particularly devoted to this 
considers as representing the whole body, or J entcuordinury ease; and tin* proem was 
wlto rusty litivtt given him this incorrect in-! continued, until the capacity of tin* bladder 
formation, let Dr. M*Leod name him, Unit! would contain eight ounces. I f iring this 
when they or he are proposed for offices in time, she was directed to take a<j. culcis in 
the college, the fitness of men so deficient in 'milk, in full quantities, and an opiate nt 
sense of luond obligation may he considered, j night, with the occusiumd administration of 
The Cenuitrs Were recommended 1o trims- confect, aonnsp to relax tho bowels, which 
mit some observations to the Yellow Journal, were inactive without the aid of medicine, 
lint, for them, as Fellows of the College, to On the daily introduction of the elastic ca- 
seod an if communication to the Journal of a the ter, 1 invariably observed the discharge 
man, who, tnt»% mifnvct'hd, Ims at (ached of about a table-spoonful of thick pus. The 
the highest officers of the college in the irritation and uneasiness about the region 
faithful discharge of their unties, uud cast ujof the bladder and urethra, were now con* 
severe imputation upon the whole body it- siderublv abated. At this period, which 
self, after solemnly promising, before the was about; the middle of June, as my uncle, 
whole college, on receiving his license, to Mr. Foot, was then on a visit, to me from 
do. every thing in ftmwm <»%>♦♦, is evidently Devonshire, I proposed, that if agreeable, 

1 would call him in to consult with rue upon 
1 have the honour to remain, Sir, her case. Y\e accordingly met, and were 

I our obedient bumble servant, decidedly of opinion that the disease was in 
A Tmkm, to the Late CKJfsoiw. (I "'kidneys, (hat one or both kidneys had 
gone into a state of suppuration, from a pro 
London, Dct, 24, U}2o, vinos intlammai ion of those organs, of which 

■die bad laboured a short time after the de¬ 
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bt* no bcsjtarion about ; her pulse weak, j. gov cry manifested i hebbtddcf would 

uud rather quick. ; appetite inditierent, and ; now contain, without inconvenience, upwards 
her legs began to swell tow nuts evening ten ounces <j flnitl. J recommended her to 
in short, her health was in a very declining; go to the sea-side and bathe every morning, 
slate. 1 saw, by the prescriptions of the*■' and ut the same time t<> continue the other 
physician* who had been attending her,. remedies. .By regularly attending to which, 
that she had been ordered bals. copaib., I am buppv to .say, she returned holm?., the 
leva ursi, mucilages, Ac., and opiates-occa- • end of Septeuibef, perfectly ri stored 
Hi dually, which she hud taken for some to health. 

time, without deriving any benefit. On my j J css* Foot, Junior, 

first examination, 1 expected to hud the j Loudon, Oct. TO, lb TO. 
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ME. BENNETT AND THE THEE PHYSICIANS. 


To the Edit&r of The Lanct t. 

Sin,—On perusing Mr. Bennett’s admir¬ 
able letter " to the President und Mem- 
hers of the Court of Examiners of the 
'Royal College of Surgeons, London,” which 
appeared in the The La wet of the 30th 
of September last, 1 was much struck with 
the following passage:— 

“ You will thereby perceive that 1 have 
graduated in the University of .Dublin, and 
that having fulfilled the necessary medical 
exercises, 1 await but two years to com¬ 
plete the ten years required in order to he 
admitted to the degree of Doctor Me die. in a*. 
This entitles me to a similar rank, in the 
I'nivemties of Oxford und Cambridge, and 
would enable me to become a Fellow of the 
College of Physicians, were 1 disposed to 
discontinue Ihe practice of surgery." 

I much fear that this Gentleman has yet 
to learn, that his extensive surgical ac- j 
((uirementH have disqualified him, and only 
prepared for him another mortification, 
should lift ever-be disposed to discontinue 
the practice of surgery in order to become 
n Fellow ol the Royal College of Physicians 
in London; ami that the most, he can ever 
attain is the honour of being admitted a 
Licentiate of that learned body ; for if I am 
correct')' informed, one of their by-laws 
precludes any man, however learned-- how- 

ever extensive his professional knowledge. 

however high liis reputation- from hemm¬ 
ing a Felice, should he at any time previous 
to his presenting himself for examination 
have been guilty of practising as a surgeon 
and apothecary, fee Jdifiy turn:. The iirst 
question pul to n candidate for examination, 
sin-pecti d of having so dry;raced himselt, 
would he, “ Sir, have you em-r sold drugs ' 
Sir, have \<>u ever received u fee fur attend¬ 
ing u woman in labour l’" Any one an¬ 
swering these questions in tin aihuimtlve 
would bo refused further cxuiuimition. 

So nuu h for pure physician#! 

Such by-laws as these, Mr. Editor, can 
only tend to bring those who enact their-, 
as well as 11n* profession of medicine, inti, 
contempt; it is to be hoped also, that they 
will, before long, bring upon them the con¬ 
tempt and indignation of the Sovereign anti 
of the nation, und that disgusted with their 
sol fifth ness, charters under which monopo¬ 
lies so disgraceful have been established. 
will be cancelled. 

A s ' : . <1. members of the Royal 

Colley- ■ ••■! ■. “ honourable men,' 

but as chartered companies, I may, Mr. j 
Editor, undervalue their respectability .j but, I 


in my humble opinion, it is almost, m dis- 
creditable to become a member of them, as 
it is now deemed to have been a member 
of the “ Bridge-street Ooffititaitional Asso¬ 
ciation,” or even to become a participator 
in the profits derived from the under-mining 
speculations of Messrs. II. and AY . 

In point of intrinsic value, the dijdomas 
of these learned bodies are much upon a 
par with the, shares of these notorious dis¬ 
pensers of imaginary riches; the honours 
conferred by the former being as purely 
imaginary as the riches promised by the 
latter. 

The public and the profession, Mr. Editor, 
are under infinite obligations to you for your 
unremitting and manly endeavours to effect a 
reform in these monopolies, and you have 
exposed, in a most masterly manner, the 
imbecility, the meanness, and the selfish- 
tier, of these- self-elected corporations ; hut: 
you must, excuse me, Mr. Editor, for ex¬ 
pressing liiv regret at your having only 
endeavoured, to effect, a reform in that which 
is radically had; for in order to place the 
inedical profession in that elevated and 
dignified situation to which its high im¬ 
portance entitles it, the present futile and 
corrupt system must be annihilated, and one 
worthy of it, and of Ihe nation, instituted in 
its stend. In the place of tin* present nar¬ 
row-minded Corporations of i’hysiuans, 
-Surgeons, and Apothecaries. J should glory 
ni seeing erected A NATION Ah ('Ol,- 
I.EGj; r-f lM-IAMt aid SI KtilCKA , upon 
a scale of becoming innguHictince, and upon 
fair ai d liberal principles. The man who 
could effect such u change, would merit the 
thanks and gratitude of his country, and 
would, to use a favourite expression of a 
■ -tali •„ until o, cover himself with 
may. lu lieu of soliciting the abrogation 
•d the present chartered companies, and of 
constituting others iu their stead who, in 
'he course, of a lew years, would as assuredly 
abuse the powers eon tided to them, let uil 
oranehes of the profession come forward in 
a body, and petition Parliament to erect n 
j college, bearing the title, and upon the 
i "riiicipleji, above suggested, li is impossi¬ 
ble, in u busty and desultory communica¬ 
tion, of this Ha turn, to enter into the detail 
of such mi establishmentbut should you 
think proper to give these observations n 
place in your publication, the leading; feu- 
Uires of it shi.il be briefly de lineated in 
another paper. In the mum time, accept 
my host wishes ft r the success ot Tin- I. v. -.- 
•kt, which, in your hands, bus alveadv 
proved " a little instrument of mighty *’ 
good. 

A constant Rkajdeh. 
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i NT) M A LOUS STATE OF THE MEDI¬ 
CAL PROFESSION IN THE BRITISH 
DOMINIONS. 

7’« the EiUtor if Tnr. Lam i r. 

Sin,—lour valuable mid distinguished! 
mirrtfil has already effected the most salu- i 
try improvement in the various brunches of; 
lie medical profession in the British domi- 
ionH, and, 1 trust, will never cease to ex-; 
ohc it.# remaining defects and abuses at the 
nr of public opinion, until its total rese¬ 
rvation will he accomplished amongst us. 
'here u no nation in Europe in which the 
»gialRtive enactments, relating to the dif- 
e.rent branches of medicine, unnaturally 
ivided into professions, are so incongru- 
«s, defective, oppressive, and contradic¬ 
tory. as in the United Kingdom. The Cor- 
(bnitions of physicians, surgeons, surgeon- 
potbecarics, and apothecaries, in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, have each distinct 
%d jmjculiar privileges ; and, strange to say, 
hough these professions are precisely the 
tent , i for a perfect acquisition of knowledge 
b the object required by each,) in each part 
if these countries; yet the members of the 
fbrporfttieu of each country are prevented 
luw from practising irt tiny other part of 
1 same dominions-—a monopoly which is 
itirUcularlv enforced in England and liv- 
ttml. .Such thatito lions were fair and tole* 
ibltr, when each country was a different 
ration . but mv now ol«\iou»ly unjust and 
ipprtissive, since the three countries form 
cue united nation. Such laws uro also un¬ 
it.-a and absurd, since the same courses ol 
■ttnly are required by the different. corpora- 
ions of each part of tin- united eiupiie ; 
he object, of each being to require of all 
undidates, whether of physicians, sur- 
jeous, or apothecaries, a perfeet ncijttuint- 
iiice with their resjicct ive piofertsious. E, 
t iwt ..h-e d then, that a le • \ 

tally 1 • d ■ t !. -i ■ ; of the one eoun- 
:ry is restricted.. from practising in another i 
.tart of the. same dominiona ! Mark this, 
•on enlightened members of the British 
uinistry, who "wisely reformed so tnauy oh- 
■olete. nml ridi vukiu,-, statutes, with which 
he law boo..s of your country *o notoriously 
ihounded ! How long will you, who ore 
listiiiguished for you,: wfedont in tegfelnthig 
;m the broad principles of unfiomt. welfare, 
tufter such coutradu C o v and i. .-d , tigdfe.- 
to continue 1 luut.q : flu* brilliant example 
if other tuitions, and eausu- u law to be 
;'iiacted, that will entitle every member of 
the profession, doctor, pliymyian, surgeon, 
■■■ ii; -. :‘ ■ .-y, when duly qualified by any 

/». i.if/ii -I 1 ivrpoi'iUitnti tu'practise in eva-y 
nrrt of'the fuau f dominions ; i*H each practice ac- 
Mding to his qualification* , and hate and cm 


joy equal rights and privileges throughout 
his country. I anxiously hope tlm! the 
present.' ministry wilt attend to this suh|cci, 
.and bv assimihiiiug the Jnwa regarding the 
.m d: .it i.i.sn.^i ijs. i ..‘if, i ,i national benefit 
.: ,.i in-; \- m n»u i.noio; r. the means--of 
< .• ■eii': g i,.i- jvJ.ieb is of the 
first importance, and worthy of the mature 
legislative eou«ider*iUou of a first rate, and 
j most powerful nation, 
j Again : why, in the name of common sense, 

• do certain chartered bodies persecute and 
degrade men who arc duly qaulitied by rne- 
; dical corporations equally as learned, and 

j yet allow thousands of ignorant empirics to 
j practise with impunity, to the great, destruo 
; lion of human life, and the great disgrace 
: and degradation of the most noble and use- 
| ful of all the human professions ! In every 

• other nation in Europe or A merica , where 

I the arts aud sciences arc cultivated, quackery 
i« suppressed, except in England ; thus in 
' France, Germany., Russia, and America, no 
persons are allowed to practise any branch 
of medicine unless duly qualified, indeed, 
'it is strange that a science so abstruse, im- 
> portant, and extensive us medicine, which 
i requires more study and general informa- 
i tton than any other, and consumes the best 
: part of the lives and proportion- of its mem¬ 
bers in acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
' it, should he entrusted to the most ignorant 
(Old illiterate among society, ami this in the 
; first. and most enlightened nation in the 
; world. I o k again, how long shall such 
! absurdity continue ! From the earliest pi - 
riod of Imuian history, in every age ami 
: country, it lias been universally admit tt <1, 
that of all the temporal blessings that man 
can enjoy, “there is nothing so tm pot taut 
to bim r.s health.'* Hence the professors of 
the healing art, lb at. godlike science of 
lestoring femith to man, have co r received 
the veneration and esteem of mankind, and 
tin* higlii st pulme honours have been con¬ 
ferred on them ; statues of gold, silver, and 
i.I.e most costly materials, were erected at 
the public charge to perpetuate their meino- 
| rj.es, whilst ibeyreceivt <1 the most maguiii- 
| cent riMvaids for their services. 

But. to return to the immediate subject 
of this letter : I would .submit, that another 
great defect and injury iu the profession, is 
the present mode ut compensation. Is it 
not unjit .t ( » demand the same fee from a 
rich and poor mau l Are not the. lives 
of the majority of the British people, who 
| are nm-hfe doil- . a protracted illness to 
I give i * i • v * ft- i.-im! cum jnn-sitiou to the 
| iacuity, as valuable as the lives of the ai‘- 
I fluent or wealthy minority'.' The church 
i ,\i:l receive tithes in proportion to the 
j weid'U of the subject; i>.» will the law in a 
great measure - } but not the medical profew- 
>ion ; ttud hence arose that useful aud Kti'ri- 




TWO CASES OF RETMTJg. 
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torioriB class of men, the mtfgeon-apotheca¬ 
ries or general practitioners, arid yet even 
these bare only the sale of their medicines 
for their support, ns the existing law allows 
them no remuneration for professional la¬ 
bour or waste of time. Why should medi¬ 
cal men endanger their health arid lives, and 
those of their families, gratuitously, when 
society exempts the other learned profes¬ 
sions from such gratuitous exertional Ano¬ 
ther defect in our profession is, that the 
duly qualified physicians tind surgeons are in 
a great, measure deprived of their rights, by 
being precluded from attending the majority 
of the sick, which arises both from the exor¬ 
bitance of their fees, and from the infringe¬ 
ment. of the general jrnietitiohers, chemists 
ami druggist. Thus, in Ireland, nearly the 
whole of the practice of medicine and sur¬ 
gery is in the hands of the apothecaries, 
who art* tiot obliged to attend any lectures 
ou medicine or surgery, hut who, after having 
served an apprenticeship behind a counter in 
that country, and never hliving seen the inte¬ 
rior ofthe human body, or perused a hook hut 
the Pbrnmacopnifi, prescribe in all cases 
with much greater confidence, than the most 
scientific hud experienced physicians; they 
attend for several days, until denth stores 
them, and then they cull most lustily for 
proper assistance. Another anomaly in the 
profession in that country is, that the 
county Infirmaries, and most of the fever 
hospitals and dispensaries are attended by 
surgeons, and liuve no physicians; and such 
Surgeons must he members ofthe Irish Col¬ 
lege, for those of the English, Scotch, or 
French colleges, who are it most numerous 
body in Ireland, are inadmissible. Though 
English surgeons may attend the large hos¬ 
pitals tit this side of the water, they are said 
to lose all “ sound chirm gioal knowledge/’ 
When in Ireland, “ For the members of the 
Irish College of Surgeons must not consult 
With English or foreign surgeons, on pain of 
expulsion.’’ By laws ofthe College of Sur¬ 
geons of Ireland, iBl.r, p. U, “ A or w ould 
they moot Sir A. Cooper, your irritable 
friend Mr. Abernethy,” * nor Barons Larrey 
and Pupuytroll, if they resided in Dublin, 
in consultation. Dispensaries, goals, and 
public institutions to which medical officers 
are attached in that country, are nearly all 
jobs, and he who has most interest, however 
unqualified, will he appointed. 

lhcBiAvimms. 


* Dr. ti rat tail's Remark* on the Medical 
Ih'ofesKion in Ireland, London Med. Jour., 
Lift, V ol. XEV. page 183, 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


BA ItTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 

TWO CASKS OK HKTIMTIS. 

—. , mint. 22, was admitted into 

Henry’s Ward, on the 30th of duly, with 
| amaurosis of the right eye. On the even¬ 
ing of the tiiUii, he retired to bed in per¬ 
fect health. About 3 o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing of the 30th, he perceived tin? sight of 
the right eye was considerably impaired, 
and when lie arose in the morning, it was 
nearly lost; in consequence lie went to the 
Moor tie Id’s Ophthalmic institution, where 
Mr. Lawrence saw him, and admitted him 
to this hospital. At the time of his admis¬ 
sion, although sight was not completely lost , 
yet he could not distinguish objects ; he 
was merely able to percei ve light from dark¬ 
ness ; the conjunctiva was inflamed; the 
pupil in the same state as that of the sound 
eye ; he had pain in the head and eye ; his 
tongue was clean, nod pulse 84. 

Air, Lawrence ordeied him to be hied ml. 
deliquium, and to take immediately, x. grs. 
of jalap, anti three of calomel, and after¬ 
wards to take two grains of calomel, 
and one third of a grain of opium, every 
six hours; §xxx. of Mood were taken 
from him before hunting w as produced. On 
the following morning, 8.1st, Sjxvi. more 
v.ere abstracted from the temples, by cup¬ 
ping. By these means perfect .vision was 
restored. 

August i. The man could rend the 
smallest print; Mr. Lawrence observed 
thtii. the lU^sent was a case which exempli¬ 
fied, in® t'isry complete manner, the patho¬ 
logy of amaurosis, and at the same time the 
control w hich we have over the disease at 
ah early stage, by the free use of the lancet ; 
lie said that the power of the lancet in over¬ 
coming the dim*uses was considerably les¬ 
sened when it had continued some days, 

Another case of a similar nature occur¬ 
red at the same time. On the 1st of Aug. 
Eliza Hadley, a girl of lb, was admitted 
into Elizabeth's Ward, with amaurosis of 
the left eye, but more confirmed than in the 
former ease. There was u slight redness of 
the conjunctiva, the pupil in the same state 
with the sound eye ; the loss of vision was 
nearly complete in the affected eye. 

She had received a blow on it about, ten 
days before, but had not experienced any 
inconvenience until four days before liet 
admission, when vision bad been completely 
hist. Mr. Lawrence ordered her to lose 
Jxvi, of blood from the temples, by cupping, 
to take immediately tea grains of jalap, and 
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two of calomel, ami afterwards to repeat two i 
grains of calomel, and one third of a grain; 
of opium every sis hours. 

The following day her bowels not being: 
open, an enema was administered, which 
had the desired effect. 

On the . el she had in a great measure re¬ 
gained vision, and at thin time, the til!>, is 
able to perceive the most minute objects ; 
the iria is obedient to the stimulus oflight; 
site took the calomel and opium up to the 
.oth, but without affecting her mouth. 

She was discharged, cured, on the 7 th. 


SUDDEN DEATH IK A (,'A*E Of COMPOUND 
I'K AOrttt K, T*1,0 VI AS ASAliC.OUS SEROIB 
COLLECTION IN TUK HE AIX* 

Joseph Keen, wtftt. 64, Was admitted into 
Hahere’s Ward, With compound fracture of 
the leg. The wheel of a coach had passed 
over both legs, and fractured one in the 
lower third of the limb. The tibia was 
broken very obliquely, and a small open¬ 
ing made in the skin by the inferior \ 
extremity of the upper fragment, the 
cuticle abraded, and the skin severely 
bruised in two places, about the size of a 
shilling. The patient was hud on bis buck, 
the limb (of which the calf was very large,) 
placed on a pillow, straight, in a fracture 
box, supported laterally by pads; and the 
external wound dressed with lint and ad¬ 
hesive plaster. The fracture of the tibia 
bring very oblique, the bone could not be 
very accurately adjusted; the deviation ; - 
however, from the natural line, was trilling. 
The sharp end of the lower fragment was a 
little higher than it ought to have been, and 
pressed against the skin, threatening to 
push its wav through, 

October '19. By moving in the night, the 
patient had again displaced 'the broken ends; 
a pair of splints was added to the Forup'r 
k apparatus to preserve the fracture steady. 
November g.k The case has proceeded 
without o uiif.jvi' \P‘ibb ’■/ruptoin. 

local or i'enc'i:! . ri ••• « su i.ihl a‘•no ! herded 
by the fun ii.lcnii n , the two bruised por¬ 
tions of skin sloughed and separated without 
inflammation of the surrounding putts. The 
patient litis had a good _ ■ ':!• ■" . 

tongue ; and rested well, • i- :.g i.» ■ 
medicine than an occasion ' - i • •. V: 

leg lias been kept in the true lure oox witu 
the splints. 

December •?; Union of the rib*.! '• ■'■. 

firm ; tlic limb to be remove. ■ -m :■ lS 
tore box, find rolled. 

14, On accurate examination, it appears 
the broken bones are not suiSciently united 
to preclude all motion; the limb to he placed 
on its sides, and to ho confided by splints. 

Id, Being generally swollen and uui-asy, 
it wits placed iii the fracture box, with 


lateral splints, from which it woe removed 
at the end of six weeks; when the union 
seemed quite firm. In the beginning of 
February he got up daily; began to move 
about with the aid of crutches, liis health 
appearing excellent, as it had he mi through" 
out. On the 14th of February, his leg and 
thigh were swollen considerably, without 
redness or heat; the tumefaction apparently 
: caused bv rubbing the limb with soap lini¬ 
ment, was firm and general* He was di¬ 
rected to go to bed, and keep clothes con¬ 
stantly damp with saturnine lotions to the 
limb, and to take an aperient. 'The limb 
became less, and he went to bed iu hit 
usual good health, on the Uttli. In the 
middle of tlm night he culled for the nurse, 
but expired before she could get to him. 

... Poat-mfirtfm nomination. 

The body was very fat, the adipose mem¬ 
brane. covering the abdnmimtl muscles being 
about two inches in depth. The veins of 
the lungs and of the body generally, were 
full of blood; there was no disease, either 
in the -thoracic or abdominal cavities, ex¬ 
cept old adhesions on one side of the cheat. 

The arachnoid coat was thickened , opaque, 
and tough over the whole convexities of the 
cerebral hemispheres, and the cellular tex¬ 
ture of the pin mater loaded with serum. 
(hi faking off the mftt&bratins, the surface of 
the brain was drenched with water, and u 
large quantitv rati down. 

The cerebral convolutions were separated 
by considerable intervals, Which Imd bee n 
occupied by the amisnrcous pia muter. Knelt 
ventricle contained about two ounces of the 
clearest arid most transparent fluid ; this in¬ 
creased secretion had raised the fornix, so 
as to make the communication between the 
two lateral ventricles direct. All the ves¬ 
sels of the brain were turgid, ami the bloody 
points in numerous and large, wherever the 
cerebral substance was cut into. The pn- 
tient had complained of no pain, nor had lie 
exhibited my symptom of cerebral dis¬ 
turbance: it must, therefore,- be observed, 
that the above described change in the ves¬ 
sels and memblranes, and effusion into the 
ventricles, had taken place very slowly, and 
the continued enjoyment of good health 
• ‘-t be considered as anomalous in this 

.■ . The patient, indeed, exhibited ft fful- 
•. of apprehension, and general sluggish- 
ness of intellect, which were Mipp> 
ttirfil tb him, but. which probable arose 
ft •:i. th- morbid changes m the brain. 
\i: ■■ the suddeness of death is hot ac¬ 
counted for; he must, have expired almost 
instantaneously j yet no change could hit 
discovered in the bruin, capable of emitting 
such an event. The tibia was hot -com¬ 
pletely consolidated, although the union was 
.sufFnv nth perfect lor all the uses of sup¬ 
port and motion. 
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FRACTURE OF THE STERNUM. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 'I tlie untoward symptoms had subsided, front 
—— j which lime he got gradually better, and was 

case op i iiacti nun «r«», in which blood 1 discharged, cured. 

Was si;i»j>o»Ko to til; xmtexo jxj-o in*: -—- 

thorax. j John R., ;!'» years of age, was brought to 

W. Norton, a ruau aged hi, of a pale hug- j The hospital on the 8 th oi July. Whilst 
garrl countenance, was brought to this ho»* ;• driving, lour in hand with great speed, lie? 
jiital ou the Slst of July, m a.state of intoxi- j w;i; > thrown front the box of the couch, and 
cation. He had recei ved a severe blow on i the wheel passed over his chest. His fellow 
the leftside, by which he was knocked down,! *™nt stated, that he had romamed some 
and by the full several ribs were broken, time insensible, but having been bleu by a 
His breathing was difficult, his pulse strong,! surgeon, he was perfectly conscious when 
hard and jerking, lie was hied to gxvij., i brought to the hospital. The integuments 
a bandage was applied, and he was directed j ot the chest, were much braised, and so 
to take a strong dose of calomel and jalap, ! mui ‘h swollen, that although on pressing on 
Aug. J . The bowels not acted on bv the i ^ K ‘ f° T * P# rt °f the chest, a crepitus was felt, 
mi. dirim-. tongue furred; pulse loo," and i »* *■* difficult to .say what parts were fine 
lih.- u i ‘in!. The respiration is still diffi-1 Ou passing the baud into the axilla, 

cult; he complains of pain in the chest, and the second and third ribs were found to be 
the sputa is streaked with blood ; ordered ve- j broken ; the clavicle appeared also to be 
uesection to nine ounces. This bleeding re-j fractured, but oWivtg to the great tumefec- 
duced the pulse; and ndose ofliouse physic was j f -’ ou °f. the integuments, this could not be 
ordered every second hour, until the bowels j ascertained with certainty. Pulse small, 
acted. In the evening the respiration be- ■ uiul weak ; respiration oppressed; ordered 
none more difficult, although he had been I to be kept quiet. In about an hour nfter- 
twice bfed, ami although each Weed ing had | wards, the breathing, was scarcely per cep- 
produced syncope, yet the pulse having j’-Me, the countenance blanched, and the 
again risen, the venesection was repeated, j pulse scarcely to he felt ; in short he up- 
The breathing at, this time very irregular, i Paired to be moribund, and from the syrup- 
It was found necessary to remove the ban- buns it was concluded that he was sinking 
dage, which occasioned relief, but he was f™i» internal ha monhugo. He was ordered 
obliged to he supported in bed, inclining to- the billowing draught : 
wards the side affected. Mr. Roil was’sent (impound spirit <f amnumh , l drachm; 
for who did not think that the operation of Camphw mixture, t and £ ounce. 
paracentesis w a- iusiiliuhh*. He con tended j [ n half itu hour afterwards, the pulse could 

that if air had boon eflusedsufficient m qmm- not ho .felt, the surface was cold, and a 
tity to occasion the present alarming symp- weak msjurat,ion was the only indication 
turns, there would also be some emphysema, „f the cootinuance of life. An hour after- 
but in this case tberOwuw none. He c<intended wards the pulse became again perceptible, 
also, that if it proceeded from extrnvnsated aud the stimulus was discontinued. He 
blood, the.opening would require lobe made . , .] ,. r .; . dde all ni-ht, wan 

of » suifuient am; to let. the eoagulum ot ... .. , i fl tl»0. morning to 

blood out, which would be quite impossible. . . >m .. , jp st so doing fell 

1 he difficulty ol breathing was accounted j bmdtvriutifc and expired. 
for by supposing that there was an adhesion ♦ , . .. 

of the oilier lung to the pleura. ! 

~ V .* , 1 wasordert'djCun-1 The ititogumonts covering the chest 

1 . .■ ■ impound tincture j measured T.Vi i..c\- - in P-i'.kiii r 1 e 

of camphor, every six hours. There is but wound taildr - i: :. c..i-i! t ; i»».:: h 

little uhenUion in the .symptoms; tongue ! their bodies, and the curtilages detached 
furred.} pulse full, quick, and irregular, j from their. sternal extremities, '.'TWijpper 
Cough somewhat relieved by the anodynei part oi the sternum wns ulwc r rio tired. ; 
mixture, and to take the liquor ammoniu ■ the einyide broken. The * n; :m '■ ■ 
acetatis, with tartarked antimony. Towards ; raised, fougiilnted blood was found in the 
evening the breathing bcetune more hi-[ cellular texture beneath, and the hand could 
bnrious ; he was again bled to Jxvij. after j be readily passed to the buck part of the 
which the pulse b.eeinue more regular, j neck, through a * • 1 ' . . and there 

4. The i, li a more easy ; pttRc OE j.\ V( eyO large sac on-the side ot the vertebra* 
aori-r , mui .0 bl....i bed, and of a dik'd also with Wood. The heart and large 

ghastly aojwiirtuice. T. ugue f.i: r-. >1; bow- j vessels were entire ; the woitndcd vessel 
els much relaxed. On the following day | was not dsM-over-d, but. Mr. Dell imagined 
somewhat bet ter, and the pulse, was weak j Rat the* i-merrhi.ge proceeded from the 
ami yri : >ib!c. The man was kept low ; internal mammary artery. Three of the 

ills-; ’.s;<. 5 !! .-n v as kept under ; the ban- | spinous processes of the cervical vertebra* 
d&gt* wax again applied, and on llm loth fill i were broken, but the chord was entire. 





THE LANCET 


LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4. 


Diseases of the Nervous System, 


DR. CLUTTERBm K. 


tin 1 spinal chord ; —'id, the uerm (with their 
appendages, the ganglions and plnum) 

L E CTURES 3d, the different organs of sense ; —and, 4th, 

us an essential part of the same system, the 
ox THE muscles if voluntary motion. 

The parts that have been hitherto de« 
Diseases of the Netwm System, scribed, with their diseases, viz. the sangui¬ 
ferous and ubsorl^nt systems, the organs of 
by supply, of secretion, and of excretion, con¬ 

stitute all that is required for individual ex- 
DR. CLUTTERBIR'K. istenee, having little relation to, or connex¬ 

ion with, surrounding beings. Such a nim- 

- pie state of existence is seen in the lowest 

scale of animal life, the individuals of which 
Lr/TVRt * appear to possess only the faculties of tak¬ 

ing in food, and of converting it into their 
W k are now about to commence, Gentlemen, own substance, by the processes of digestion 
with a class of diseases, the study of which and assimilation. Even a plant does nil 
is attended with much difficulty ■' and which this, though by a more simple organization. 
1 cannot hope to treat in a: ■ ’■ We cannot, it is true, find in plants, as in 

satisfactory, either to you ■ ■. ! animals, a h»-ar1’i arHrir*, veins, nnd nhsor- 

difficulty arises from the natural and mho- bents : but we know that they possess ves- 
rent obscurity of the subject, We are but sel* of different kinds, which perform a va- 
very imperfectly acquainted with the inti- riety of important actions, analogous with 
mate structure of the parts constituting what animal circulation, absorption, secretion, 
is called the nervous system ^ and still more and nutrition. Like animal®, they take in 
so, with regard to the manner in which fey extraneous matter, and convert it into their 
perform their itupn; Un; Where own substance they distribute their fluids 

the physiology is so ..«}.• rib. i. ,t i* not to be throughout the whole of their structure ;— 
wondered at that the pathology should be no and they secrete or form ft variety of new 
little understood. The obscurity that in- substances;—as gums, rosins, essential oils, 
valve* almost every thing belonging to the acids, sugar, Ike,., hy proem*** not at all loss 
nemm# system and it* functions, has been a wonderful than those hy’which animals ge- 
fortile’ souree of hypothesis and conjecture.j iterate bile or urine, and equally beyond 
The wildest and most contradictory notions our comprehension, 
have been entertained with respect to the But the higher races of animals are de»- 
dise*se« of this part of the animal economy ; stitied hy Nature to perform functions of a 
while the greatest confusion of language is still more elevated kind. They are connect* 
to hr observed, in the attempts that have ed with surrounding beings, and with one an- 
heen made to designate these affodttaiMu In other, by ties of necessity, and of enjoyment, 
order to fender the subject ns intelUgible as To enable them to perceive ’ those beings, 
possible,, it. will he necessary to give a brief and either to approach or to avoid them, ns 
outline of the different .structures »■ . !- .! " appen to he ’ ■ * if T «*.tj or ftver- 

uivler the denomination of the ncr ■ •• •■ . they retjui: ;:s:i- if sensation, 

pointing out their different uses \ •* s'- - erect, ) and of voluntary motion (tins 

ns for as these are understood. This will muscles). w nm! . i.i,tin then, 

prepare us for comprehending the various are the'.la'ai:• ir»*n* . ( lifi*; a*di«- 
disordered states to w hich they are liable, tingukh : fr r.i sm-re \. ..*». J.!e existence, 
and so lead us gradually on to the treat- Upon these two Ijib.'s, aR the »)N»i.. 
m«»t. guisbtng operation ..{ life « a :e|<ii<: 

Under the ti rn: »«■ one »■ e*n. *:■■■: ■ a:- and the one of tin -« .■ nip:.il„> 

included: 1st,tin. fouw.urn;pro.oi-cK.i^;, existence of the other; for to'feel without 

Yol, XI, K 
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being capable of moving, would be worse purposes, that of transmitting the impres- 
tlura useless, as we might, suffer an injury si on from without to the brain, and that of 
without the power to avoid it j or a want, conveying the determination of the mind, 
v'pi.,,.,.' r. , ... f _—.t ;r vr «r • which would or mil, to the voluntary muscles. As, how- 

■!' i„,u ■■ in list constitution ever, the nerves, when examined, are found 
nothings ;•—ami, on the other hand, move- to consist of numerous fibrils included iu 
jjipjit without sensation, would be to actJ the same external covering, hut proceeding 
without a motive— an effect without a j distinctly from each other, and without 
cause. j unmiomosh or intermixture of substance, the 

M;m, then, by means of his nerves and j nerves of sensation and of voluntary motion 
their terminations in the different organs of J may still he considered as separate and 
sense, is not only rendered sensible of the j distinct. 

existence of surrounding objects, but is made The part performed by each of the strut- 
acquainted with their various properties. | turos mentioned, respectively, in regard to 
Be can compare, and reflect upon, the dif-^ sensation and voluntary motion, is sufficiently 
forest ftcusutions thus produced, so as to ascertained by very simple experiments, as 
form a judgment of them, in regard to their well us by the effect of injuries and disease, 
agree ahleness and usefulness, or the con- If a nerve he divided or strongly compressed, 
t riiry,—and he comes to a determination to in any part of its course, neither will an 
seek or avoid them accordingly. These are impression made upon its sentient extremity 
Operations of the mind or. intellect, and they he perceived, nor will the mind he able to 
are performed through life medium of the put the muscle, to which the nerve is sent, 
brain, into action : sensation and volition are both 

Whether the irritability and mobility of intercepted. So also if the brain itself be 
plants, are dependent, on an influence similar accidentally injured, or so altered by disease, 
to that of the nervous system in animals, but in the particular part; in which the nerve 
which is universally diffused throughout originates as to be wholly unfit to perform 
their substance, without any peculiar stmc- its office, sensation and wlitim are, iu this 
t-ure devoted to the purpose, is unknown, case, equally annihilated, 
though far from improbable. The fact As therefore the functions belonging to 
lately ascertained by Mand, of Genova, the nervous system are, ns I have just stated, 
that plants, like animals, may be pawned, sensation , voluntary motion, and mind, it is in 
both by mineral and vegetable poisons, and the disordered state of those functions 
apparently by sympathy, supports the idea chiefly, that wo expect to find the proofs of 
of their possessing someth ing analogous the existence of disease iu those organs, 
with the nervous system of animals. The part which each portion of the ner- 

The following' is the order in which the vovt system performs in this series of func- 
phcnomeim belonging to 'thfe nervous system, tiqas,'$nay he pretty well understood, from 
lake place. whatT have already said. But for practical 

An impression being made, of a certain purposes, it will he necessary to make a 
hind and with a certain degree of force, upon further division of the subject, and which 
some sentient part of the body, a sensation may* 1 think, bo usefully done, as follows, 
is excited which is conveyed to the brain, by We may consider! l. The cranial portion, 
the nerves of the part upon which the im-! or aeedpnabn, including the tmin altogether, 
presitdon is made. It is in the brain that the I with its membranes and .vessels, g. The 
sensation is perceived,—in other words, | spinal dim'd. 8, The mrm, with their »p« 
where we become conscious of what is ; pondages. 4. -The/ different or^im* of mm ; 
taking place. This perception, or cotueiims- and 5. lastly, the txtfirntery mvsetes. The 
«*», is the first stage of menial operation, j affections of these differon* part? I shall 
As the sensation produced happens to be J t:eu» r.f sepafiitvTv, and cmm-wlmt in detail, 
agrecfthte pr otherwise, ri.« • :.. t begii.i i.«j> with t*».- brain, or eruiiial portion, 

it becomes an object oi <" :*• ’ *'■ as the centre of tins system, ami that which, 

and a determination is made to obtain or to j a it* diseased state, furnishes the greatest 
avoid if , according to its nature. This is a variety of morbid affections, 
further operation of the mind, and which, in 

common with all the other mental opera- lt Qf the Brain and its Diseases. 
tions, is perfonned in the brain, as the organ 

of the intellectual power a. The miff, or The brain, instead of being considered as 
determination of the mind, ft ins emai!iitiii« J a single organ, is to be look. d upon rather 
from the brain,is conveyed lo the nu-vir.a 1 as an assemblage of organs, each differing 
powers, the voluntary muscles, the primary from the rest, both in structure and in office. 
jtiMi ri.*n- nfs b\ which the purposes of the Anatomy shows us a great number and va- 
* mind ■■■■•■ ’«'d. The medium of oomrnu- rietv of parts, and which, from the constancy 

nidation in this case, also, is the nerves; and with which they are found, cannot but be 
apparently, the same nerve answers both supposed to be of importance in the general 
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economy of the organ ; but the particular 
purpose* served by them, are but very im¬ 
perfectly understood. Certain parts we 
know to be appropriated to certain functions. 
Tims vkiitvt and hearing are obviously de¬ 
pendant upon particular parts of the brain, 
t he sent of which is sufficiently ascertained. 
Many other parts we do not know the use 
of • and this imperfect state of the physi¬ 
ology of the brain is, no doubt, a great 
cause of the obscurity that involves many, or 
most of the diseases of this organ. In speak¬ 
ing of the general structure of the brain, I 
>' i* .. .. i if i i* ‘iii ■ •- -r'i ■ i. •- 

VV hen tho cranium is sawn through in the 
usual manner circularly, and near touts basis, | 
upon force being applied it peels oft’, as it 1 
were, from the dura mater, to which it every j 
where adheres, with more or leas tenacity, 
acc ording to the age of the patient ; the ad¬ 
hesion being stronger the younger the sub¬ 
ject, owing to the more vascular state of the 
membrane, eft well «e of the bone itself. 
'This membrane, the dura mater, may be con¬ 
sidered as an internal periosteum to the 
cranium, though it furnishes processes which 
answer other purposes, as you will presently 
see. When the dura mater is raised, it dis¬ 
cover® the surface of the cerebrum en¬ 
veloped by its proper membranes, the 
arachnoid, and, under this, the pia mater, 
which is in immediate contact with the 
organ, and connected with it by oellitlar tex¬ 
ture, as well as by vessels. The upper bur- 
face of the brain is marked by numerous 
rounded projections, of irreguW outline, 
termed (wwwlutim- • '* • •' I »■.■» W*« • • 
which constitute 1 ■ s ■;r-mcs m si:«i: 
the veins run iu v ■■ r ■ r - >■: '.in- diti.-ri »; 

pinnies, where : .. their 

'Flic convolutions are received into eorres- 
ponding hollows in the inner surface of the 
cranium,—a proof that the cavity of the 
skull is accurately filled by the brain. 

The convolution# follow »o general rule, 
as to number, size, or figure ; nor do those 
on mu* side correspond with, those on the 
ot’itn. ti.»»».-,• cun h?r«| be considered 

i-s limliuri m_:vi • dcsf.m-d Pi the perform- 
Biicc/pf particular functions, %% fois been of 
late supposed, but merely w forming ^<»ve« 
for the lodgment of the veins, which are 
thus guarded in a degree against pressure. 

When the brain is turned out of the Anil, 
and its basis superficially inspected, several 
inequalities are olwrerved, forming promi¬ 
nence* and depressions, to which particular, 
ami for the most. j*art very absurd, names 
have been given. These peculiar configu¬ 
rations art* pretty consstantly found, and 
therefore may he naturally supposed to be 
of importance. But as their particular use* 
are trtpreaeut almost entirely unknown, it 


will not 1«* necessary to take up your lima 
in further noticing them. 

'1 he brain, or general contents of the cra¬ 
nium, admits of division ; first, into two 
principal parts, culled cerebrum or proper 
brain, and cerebellum or little brain. U is 
the cerebrum only that presents itself When 
the skull-cap is removed, the cerebellum 
being placed behind and rather below the 
cerebrum. 

The err dan m again is divided info two 
equal halves, from before backwards, con¬ 
stituting the two hemispheres, or « right 
and a left side to the brain. This division 
i* made by a doubling and dipping down of 
the dura mater, called the fate, at foitifenn 
proem, (from its resemblance in figure to a 
scythe,) uml which is tense and is* \ii idb.a. 
#o as to prevent one of the !.. in-ihi h- 
froin pressing on the other, when the head 
rests on its aider A similar production hori¬ 
zontally of the dura motor, and which is 
called the tentorium, nerve* to divide the 
cerebrum from the cerebellum, answering a 
similar purpose of guarding ouch from the 
pressure of the other. 

Not only is the cerebrum, « just stated, 
divided into !■ * ■ vi v ■.dspheres, 

but a similar i ■■ »■'through¬ 

out the whole organ to it* termination in the 
spinal cbm,I, which, we -hall hereafter see, 
is itself h!:i..!«:■!> divid.il. thus constituting 
the brain a double organ throughout, though 
the divisions »re not every where equally 
marked. The. cerebellum, also, like the cere¬ 
brum, has its two lateral portions, which 
are separated by ft thinner process of the 

[ !v separate portions of brain, both 

i ■ i. m.. and cerebellum, all unite toward* 
fi.i 1 ‘-.s, and proceed downwards, under 
the name of the medulla, oblongata, till they 
reach the spinal canal, when the united 
mass assumes tire name of the medulla spinalis, 
or spinal chord. So that the medulla oblon¬ 
gata, and the spinal chonl, tnay both he con¬ 
sidered as made up of processes or prolonga¬ 
tions of all the separate parts mentioned, 
namely, of the right ami left aides of the 
cerebrum, (termed eruru eerebti or leg* of the 
cerebrum,) and of the l ight ami left sides 
of the cerebellum (called the crura cerelmUt) ; 
—such is the exterior outline of the brain, 
or cranial portion of the nenaus system. 

As to the membranes or coverings of the 
brain, them is one usually reckoned, which 
! ha* no cuuucftin-.. with it j rmtneJy, the dura 
mater, winch is merely an 'internal perios¬ 
teum to the skntl. The proper membrane of 
the brain is the pi# mater, which consist# qf i 
! tissue of small vessels, connected together 
by cellular substance. The pia Putter is 
r very where rlovly adherent to tire mkMret 
of tlm braui, dipping down between iu chft* 
K 2 
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volutions, find, at the basis, penetrating to hydrocephalus inter mis m merely the collected 
the ventricles. secretion of this membrane. This is very 

Exterior to, and intimately connected probable. In most cases htfdracephalu* in- 
with, the pin mater by eeliuW texture, tennis and cxtemm, exist at the same time, 
is a serous membrane, termed the tunica In some cases of Kudnvqwdus internwt , 
araehmmles; this membrane, the arach- where the quantity of llunl c.-lb'-vi: in the 
mud, is supposed to consist of two layers j, ventricles is very large, the convolutions 
the external of which, towards the basis disappear, the upper surface of the brain 
of the brain, is reflected hack, ho as to presenting a smooth appearance, while its 
form an internal layer to the dura mater, substance at this part becomes extremely 
similar to the pleura castitlit in the chest ; thin, so as to appear little more than a mem* 
so that, according to this disposition of brane in point of thick ness. This has been 
parts, the arachnoid, like other serous attributed to an unfolding, as-it were, of the 


membranes, is a complete sac without 
opening. The arachnoid is extremely thin | 
and transparent, so much so, indeed, that 
unless rendered opaque by disease, it is 
scarcely visible. The surfaces of the arach¬ 
noid which are in contact with each other, 
are continually moistened by a serous fluid, 
which prevents their adhering together. 
.Now if from any cause this fluid should be 
in excess, it gives rise to the disease termed 

hwlrurcphuluy < iternuf. 

On slicing the brain horizontally (accord¬ 
ing to the common barbarous mode of con¬ 
ducting the examination of this organ), a 
difference of colour is observed ; the central 
parts being white, (the medulla or medullary 
portion,) and this surrounded by a substance 
of a dark colour (the cineritiom or cortical 
portion). The rmentions part, may be in¬ 
jected, bo us to show a very vascular struc¬ 
ture. This cannot be done with the medul¬ 
lary substance, at least I am -acquainted 
with but cm; exception, which is in the 
museum of Mr. Limgstnff ; a few vessels 
only can he thus filled, and which are, pro¬ 
bably, veins, traversing its substance. In 
the cerebellum, these two portions, the 
medullary irad cincriturns, are differently dis¬ 
posed, so as to present , when the part is cut 
into slices, an arborescent appearance. 

» Deep in the centre of the brain, and ra- 
iher towards the basis, certain cavities, 
called ventricle), ate found; the two lateral, 
and the 3d, 4th, and /jth ventricles. All 


convolutions, in consequence of the expan ¬ 
sion from within. 

Of the Bloodvessels of the Brain. 

The arteries which supply the. brain, are 
of considerable size, and are four in nun i- 
ber; viz. the two internal carotids, and the 
two vertebral arteries. These enter by sepa¬ 
rate foramina ut the basis of the skull. They 
anastomose within the skull from side to 
side ; which serves to break the force of the 
current of blood, a purpose, which is further 
answered by the arteries entering through 
tortuous bony canals. The arteries ramify 
minutely on the pin mater, before they pene¬ 
trate the substance of the brain, where they 
are invisible from their minuteness, unless 
distended by injection ; and they are then 
only seen in the membranes, and in the d- 
nentioua portion. The quantity of blood 
sent to the brain is very large; if we may 
judge from the size of its arteries, in com¬ 
parison with other parts. 

IVitli respect to the veins of the brain, a 
peculiarity exists in regard to their distribu¬ 
tion. They do not accompany the arteries, 
as in most other parts, but the venous blood 
passes, onto/the skull at different apertures. 
They are, consequently, not immediately 
influenced by- the more or less distended 
state of the arteries. The veins empty 
themselves into the different sinuses; the 
principal of which are the tmgiludiml and 


these hate communications with each other; lateral sinuses, situated between the laminin 
and admit of fluids passing from one to the of those processes of the dura mater that 
other. In a healthy state of parts, there is form the partitions between the hemispheres, 
very little fluid found in these cavities; and an d between the cerebrum nrul cerebellum 
it as even doubtful, whether any wntuhle (the falx and tentorium). By the tense state 
quantity, exists there during life, though, in and Inelastic nature of these membranes, the 
general, n small quantity is found alter death. smokes are guarded against, the effects of 
There is, in strictness of language, no e.a- pressure, nearly ns much ns if they were 
vity here, the aides of the ventricles lying lodged in bony canals. The veins enter the 
in close contact, with the exception of any sinuses obliquely, and in a direction oppo* 
small quantity of fluid that may be collected site to the course of the blood through the 
in them. By the communication between latter. This has the. effect, of valves, and 
tire ventricles, fluid, when present, may gra- tends to. prevent a regurgitation of the blood 
vitato from one to another, according to the {from the sinuses into the veins. 


..position of the body. The gimmes terminate in the great veins 

Many anatomists believe, that the ventri- of the neck, the internal jugulars, which 
edes of the brain are lined by a continuation .return the Mood to the heart, 
of the arachnoid membrane; and lienee, that j The brain, like other parts/ receives its 
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supply of blood from tbe heart, and is, bo I exception) arc all situated towards the basis, 
far 'in. dependance upon this organ; but The contents of the cranium, therefore, tiro 
the force and velocity with which the blood thus guarded against the direct pressure oi 
moves iu the brain, ami its particular dwtri- the atmosphere. . 

button through the organ, depend upon the 2dly. The hollow' or the skull u corn- 
action of its own vessels. If the supply of pletely filled by its contents, namely, the 
blood to the brain be wholly cut off, it will brain, its membranes, and vessel* 5 as is evi- 
he unable to continue its functions $ as is dent from the correspondence in figure bc- 
•een in perfect syncope, where, in cease* tween the surface of the brai- •■ ■■ «> ■' *■■■■. 
line nee of the cessation of the heart’s ac- and the inner surface of the h, ' « 

tiori , blood can no longer be sent to the same may be observed with regard to the * 
brain, The same thing, probably, would opposite surfaces of the ventricles, which, 
result,' if the arteries going to the bruin when no preternatural quantity of fluid is 
were all tied; but this can hardly be done, present, are evidently iu contact with each 
Bichat, however, refers to it, as having other. There is, in fact, no absolute cavity 
been done in animals, and with the effect, or vacant space to be found, «uiy more than 
as he states, of suddenly interrupting the in the other great cavities of the body, (a# 
functions of the brain, and soon inducing they are improperly called,) the cheat-aud 
death * abdomen. 

The dependence of the cerebral functions &Uy. There ia nothing elastic or com- 
uiKm the * circulation, or movement of the prmible within the skull; for neither cun 
blood through the brain, is further shown, the solid substance of tbe brain itself or .its 
by the stupor and insensibility that attend vessels and membrane*, suffer compression, 
t he interruption of the return of blood from so as to be diminished in hulk from pressure ; 
the head by pressure upon the veins of the | nor is the blood itself compressible in nuy 
neck ; which, if complete, would occasion i sensible degree, at least by any force that, 
absolute stagnation of the blood in the brain, \ can possibly be applied during hfc : mid as 
and probably put'an entire stop to its func- (for as is known, there is no elastic fond pre- 
tions. The’same offer t often follow* from j sent. These foots must be disproved, before 
a dependent posture of the head, as in the inferences 1 am about to draw can be 
st.xmin*'. Pressure made upon the. brain controverted. 

itself, must have a similar effect in stopping The cavity of the skull being always com- 
the circulation through the organ ; and wo plctely filled by its. content*, and these con- 
know that it occasions a suspension of its tents being incompressible, it. cannot oi 
functions. course admit of more ; consequently, the 

11 appears, however, that the function* absolute, quantity of blood within the brain 
of the braiu are not much influenced by the altogether cannot- materially vary from time 
irmniky of blood sent out by the heart, nor to time. Xo fresh quantity of blood can find 
by the force with which the hi-.ui k aiiir : i admittance by the arteries, but by displacing 
provided its own vessels perform their office I an equal quantity from the veins. I he lan- 
in the proper manner. Thus, tW-braan* gunge therefore in general u»e, with regard 
observed to perform its function* almost | to the braiu being more or-.less ‘ loaded with 
equally well, when the-heart is acting vctv i blood,’ •congestion of blood,’ and the like, 
feebly, as indicated by tbo pulse ; and when | is not correct. The only variations to wbick 
acting with great violence, ns in acute rlreu-! the circulation <>1 the brain is liable, are I# 
mat isiu, and other violent inflammations. We | regard to tin* force and velocity oi the cur- 
have to look, therefore, to the action of the rent, and its particular distribution. In these 
cerebral vessels themselves, in order to ex- respects, it is subject to great variety- [ best* 
plain the varying states of circulation in the changes are to be attributed •' : 

brain. And us the arteries---are lire chief almost wholly to the varying i. 
cause of the movement of the blood, it is to cerebral vessel* themselveu, and not to tint 

these that the principal change* observed state of action in the heart or general vawu- 

uia«,t be* referred. The full effect however lar system, of which the brain w m n great 
of an increase of arterial action hi the braiu, tnewittre independent, ns 1 before obaeived 
can only be understood by adverting to- cer- to you. 

tan. peciilhiriin-f, that serve to distinguish Another result of the peculiar construe- 
lli> n-^au fr..i;i *.ili«*r.T; and which, mb ■ 'i.t'i a;-- • i*S that when pressure is 

pointed out manv years ago by the late Or. made upon auy part, of tire bruin, as by re- 
Monro of Edinburgh, haw been since greatly moving a portion of tire skull and press mg 
m-glected • .* ‘ ’* .erlooked. with the point of the finder upon tire ex* 

in the •, •• • m : is a close, un- posed surface, the brain itself will Ire tie- 

yielding, bony cavity, having no openings ranged t-5 **• -*t..;...d :nay thereby 

but- for the passage of blood vessels and possibly • ... .■ * *u ■ in it* func* 

nerves, and for that of tire spinal chord, tion*-*, b.: il-i- * •■.■■■ ■■ pressure will 

These openings (the orbits ore scarcely an be UHlie only cow- 
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presaible part*, the blood vessels, the tides solute quantify must remain very nearly the. 
of which will be forced together, and their same. In the moat exhausted and emaciated 
contents mpu'raed out. This is as likely to states of the system at large, the brain ap- 
oecur iu the parts of the brain the moat re- pears to contain its ordinary proportion of 
mote from that where the pressure is directly blood. Jf, indeed, there is a large aceumu- 
nutde, am iu its immediate vicinity : the cere- latum of serous fluid hi the ventricle* or 
bral substance being incompressible, it. can- between the membranes, as in the more 
not intercept the effect of the pressure as if chronic forms of hydrocephalus, the mb¬ 
it had been an elastic substance. stance of the brain exhibits a deficiency of 

Now 1 need not observe to you, that the blood, by its white and pearHike appear- 
eonsequence of such compression of the ante. 

blood vessels, must, he a proportionate in- .. . 

ten-option to the circulation of the brain ; ®k#!l resume this subject in our next 

and this, probably, is the chief cause of the lecture, 
interruption of its functions, and not the 
mere derangement in the position of the 

cerebral matter. That the suspension of. 1 ■ 1 > —■ « 

function* is owing to the interrupted circu¬ 
lation, is indeed further probable from this 

circumstance, that the same effects follow rADrifltf 1?TM17MT 

from compression of the veins of the neck ; *UliMuiN IJIU Aiil illL-A 1. 

and also from a simply dependent posture of 
the head in many subjects. I shall hereafter 

endeavour to show, that the symptoms of ll 0 yal Institute of Francs. 

apoplexy, and of the apoplectic state of 

fever, that have been attributed to connection anatomy. 

or over fulnCa* of vessels in the brain, ate, 

in reality, to be ascribed to the cause 1 have {Sitting of the Seventh of August.] 
just mentioned, rtegnefimt, or interrupted cir¬ 
culation in the brain. Dr. Bonn a- i read a paper on n Chinese, 

When n portion of the skull is removed, j twenty-one years of age, to the surface 
and the brain laid bare inconsequence, and j of whose breast, an acephalous foetus was 
also at the fontanel or junction of the sutures j attached. There are two different sto- 
betore ossification is complete, we observe pries respecting this individual, who was 
tm ultertmte rising and sinking of the brain, j brought to Macao three years ago, and sub- 
corresponding with the notion of the heart,! nutted to the mspetnions of Drs. Lnringtou 


llen/al Institute of Francs. 


[Sitting of the Seventh of August,] 

Dr. Bunn a- i read a paper on n (.'hioew 
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and iu Rome degree also with respiration. | ami Beamon. During the stay of this latter 
And it has beeu inferred from hence, that gentlemin at Canton, iu January, 1025, be 
the same is the case fit all times. The: - had i.n ,;f seeing him constantly 

however no proof that this takes place, v * ■ m. for two e.avs, m-.l inun Dr. i'egrson the fol- 
the cranium is entire ; while it is ■w.iii p : ■ km are obtained. The indi¬ 
in compatible with the peculittrith- ■ ■ ■■ * u.ij t»-uty-oive years of age, pro- 

Rtriietion already mentioned. The impulse I seated no peculiarity oi'constitution, and 
gttven to the blood iu the cerebral vessels, hud the same colour as the other (’lijnese, 
^ the vis ii te\y.> derived from the heart and lie was of ft middle sine, and the only dif- 
urterial trunks, wall tie expended iu urging fereuce observed, was that the organs of 
the Wood forwards, nml not in producing generation were slightly developed. The 
expansion of vessels; for which, in fact, fetus adhered to the sternum, from the 
them is no n>otn. If, in the. perfect state fourth to the eighth rilh In this extent, the 
of the cranium, the bruin wore to recede hone projected to such an extent, as to give 
from it, as is commonly supposed, there it the appearance, of the head of the child, 
most be created a vacuum over tin- surface M. iVareou was not, however, certain 
of the brain ; but this, you umst sec, is all whether this was in reality a projection of 
but impossible. the sternum or of some part of the fetus. 

1 may observe further, wlint at first per- The ..fetus had neither the dorsal northfc 
haps yon will find it difficult to conc-h- ' .nr.:v* trie, or at. least they could not 
that though by bleeding tc ■ •. ■ ' * • •» \ by the touch, whilst the cer- 

the other parts of the body ■ < ■ ' could. The, upper extremities were 

of a great part of their blood, this cannot very little developed, and no muscles could 
happen with respect to the brain; and that ho distinguished on them; there was nothing 
for the same reason that wine cannot be bnt the skin and bones. The sternal extre- 
drawn from a cask. without a counter open- mitv of the clavicle tested on the sternum 
ing for the adutitwion of air. The impetus of the adult. A few of the ribs could 'be 
of circclotion, and distribution of blood in felt, and the lower extremities wei-e more 
the brain may be thus affected, but the ab- j fully developed than the upper ones. The 
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muscles, on the thighs tmd legs, could t this absurd question that Winslow was con- 
be distinctly felt. Both the fingers and j suited; his Answer .is not known, 
toes'were provided with nails. The urn-1 M* G. St. Hilaire examined the different 
bilicits was very distinct in the fetus, and'points contained in the description, «»A 
the parts of generation were more fully do* I stated that he had classed all mowStrosi ties 
veloped in it in proportion, than in the adult, j of the kind under one genus, which he had 
One of the testicles was in the scrotum, end j termed krttradtlpkts, or dissimilar twin bro- 
the other in the inguinal canal. The penis | then,* 

t perforated, and M. Pearson was told --_ 


Remarks ef Pntfemr Tiedemnti on a fxtsmge in 
the W or/s of M. Serres, ciliated, •* Jmtkmie 
com part e dn cenmu, etc.' 1 


that it voided urine, which, however, he did 
not believe to be the case. The fetus had 
no anus ;; hut the folds of the skin in that 
part, were very distinct. The adult felt dis¬ 
tinctly when the skin of the child was , . .. 

pinched. Tin* pul.of the adult was quicker ! * n the t0 lb ® . work 

than i." sirihi.nn’H rlie case in grown up per-! ~ , Com l >ar *rtive anatomy o{ the brain, WP 
sons; it varied from ninety to a hundred i . ^ following observation*; 

beats in the minute. The individual is pro- “ lSuc ” llfi ‘ . tlie >™urable circumstances in 
bably still living; he returned to his native I “ e “p tbis wor * t bftfS keen ,?(Mnr 

place-,' notwithstanding the advantageous! P osetl - I he principal results contained iu 
offers w hich were made to him, to persuade I^ ead y kmwn b .V, the extended report 
him to come to Europe, ! w hich Baron Cuvier published in 18*1. >Ye 

The commissioner* appointed to report on > rewd k*ct ^ le sensation which this report 
tlm above case, were MM. Humeri!, and‘ er . e ? ted * mw S anatomists. In the course 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire. j °1 the years Hfcif and 103S, different amito- 

j mists, both French and foreign, published 
c .„. r .t a ' , , n , i on the same subject, the researches to which 

Silling (fthe 'JlUh £ Jugusl .— Iiqwrt Wi (fte; ,) lt . priK by A«,k»y of 

w am. 15 c i eilcc g p or 1821 jjjji given rise, and which 

31. Geoffrey St Hilaire read a report on! 1*™? ww * «*y Foduction.” 

the Chinese monster, which had been the* llere 31. Series adds a note, which con- 
subject of Hr, Bordat’s paper, from which ’ <en5ft me > iUld » ..indeed that which hu» 
the following extract w ill be found interest- 1 me to publish the following state- 

tag. | incut, M. Scries’ note is as follow’s: "This 

This monstrosity conskta in the addition -f ,, T I0W 'k ** u0t applicable to the first produc- 
of an acephalous firms to the epigastric re-! * juu Bie celebrated l iedemunn, entitled, 
gum of a Chinese, about twenty-two yeans ! ‘ arul tdrzwfan f th* Ifruin of the 

old. The conwrijssioTiem do not entertain! . ?*”* Emfrrys, published iu 182(1, ami 
the slightest doubt about <1 ■■ r,n«1 ■ n:i. U\ ..(■ Wlth whld> 1 hecarne acquainted iu 18S1. 
the fact, tmd their convict-,., ri ::iW. |s . 1 " B{ ' C01lti which tins illustrious ano- 
iouiided lesson the numerous prr:fk wdcli i,f ‘ Tn,!it W*** Ut havt! «^po»t*d at the 
Lave been afforded them in the *■•'" tuno »* lie composed the work which 

of the monstrosity, than ou preceding p»-! u . l; ^nt to tin*. Institute on the occasion o t 
ralld cases with which the ttmals of science!, I*™’ hm ,K ‘ eu P ut b .V hi» Jearned trans- . 

abound ; for twenty cases similar to the 1 * ator » .fourdan, ou a level with the preuenti 
one now under Consideration, have been : stuC 4 c of our ndonuation.'' 
narrated. Ambrose 'Pate. Beneveninus ! ; * u,rsf 1 deemed it quite useless to com- 
Columbus, Montano, and Others, hftvede-, ut ihe b ^ b advanced by M. 

scribed them. Swheakius relates thirteen j Wlth 8,1 w f ofunbecommg awuranco, 

such c 
him 


such cases, of which three were observed by! wlu ‘ n ho w a# eoAonvouruig to appear in the 
himself. Aldrovarde gives rdates of <1 o ‘ eve » °* h f «>uutrymen, as the author of im- 
others, which ho l..;» collecHd' frffe* same . ^"^oveaea on the structure and 

article, under the name bkUrvor ! mcHk , ot fo ™ iat * ou <>f t!u ; br f n “tid 

monneitjihalim. There is another case of «i aumui s ' . ^ b,: fheta winch 1 could ermuie- 
who was born iu 1764, and ^ o**'***™* have not quite escaped 

whom the acephalous individual was drf.e- ! 1 whose knowledge 

rnuvlv d.-tiuO.Pfl hv u snrowm WmAm, t *WT i « tt! With tlif WUprWOmUUU Ot ifiti 


the improvements ot iho 
age. Tor these reasons .1 shall coniine my 


rously detached by a surgeon. YVTnshiw ajao 
luentions a catai of a girl who died in 1733 
at the Hotel Dieu. The extreme unction 
was about to be admiuisteml to her, when! 
it was diamvered that there was an acepha- ♦ * A curious mh&ftl of aChifiesc, prewsnt- 

lous fdetuft connected to the tftomach. This i ing just another such inonatetasity, may be 
circumstance raised the question, whether seen in the council roo«i of the GoEcge of 
the extreme unction ought to be adminis- J Surgoami. It wo* presented to the College 
tered to the' two individuals 1 It was on jby Mr. H. L. Thomas,En, L, 
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self to what professor Meckel has said on 
this subject in the lkutschen Archives fur die 
Physiologic, 11. V. 7, p. 349 ; “ As it is only 
justice to give to every one. Ms due, in our 
love for truth, we submit to the notice of 
M. Herres some of the works, which,*"'"treat¬ 
ing of the same subject as his work treats of, 
are all of a date prior to liia." T.andC. 
‘Wenzel (Prodrome vines lYerhesvbcr das Ge- 
him. Tubing. 180b, tie Peuctiori StrnctuM 
cerebri Tubing. 1812.) The papers of lleil 
on the structure of the brain, inserted in 
his Archives. Arsaky (tie Piecitm Cerebro el 
Mcdulli Spinali, Halle, 18.12); Caros {Amt. 
ft Physiologic ties Neryen Systems, Leipzig;) 
Dollinger (Btitriigc sur Entwichelimgs-ge* 
chicte des Menschlichen Gehinis, Frankfurt, 
181.4) ; J. F. Meckel ( Versa ch.einer F.ntwich- 
ehmgs*geschicte tier Central, theile ties Nerven 
Systems in tier Saugethieren) in the Archives of 
Physiology fur 1815) ; Tiedemann (Anatomic 
und Biklungs-gesehicte ties Gehinis in Foetus 
des Menschen, Nuremberg, 1810); and, 
lastly, the inquiries of J. R. Triviraniis 
(Untermchungen tiber der Bau, und die Func¬ 
tional des Gehinn Bremen, 1820). If M. 
Serres peruses these different productions, 
he will not fail to perceive that nearly all 
the facts, inductions and just comparisons 
which Ins work contains, had been known 
for a long time, and that, several of the as¬ 
sertions which are peculiar to himself, are 
far from being true, and are refuted in ad¬ 
vance by the facts observed and described, 
by authors to whose statements credit may 
be attached, Meckel is not, the only one 
who has given this opinion on the work of 
M. Serres. Sin.n-.ir d| .in if i>.i- i«\ M. Foe' 
will be found is: tii«- Journal I . desSci 
Med. T. XXXVII. p. 97, and bv M. " ■ 
vk-r, in the Archives Gen. de Med. Tom. \ 11. 

p. 288, 

As for the note which concerns me, and 
in which M. Serves justifies in some degree 
■"the opinion of the celebrated reporter of the 
Academy, (Baron Cuvier,) there appears to 
me some necessity for explanation. 1 shall 
first ask, with what view has the author 
added the note ? Was it to pay a tribute to 
truth ! Undoubtedly not ; and M. Sevres’s 
out. ■. b.,, ‘ \ ■‘‘i.ig n note which contains 

ns •: .■ , . ' ■ as lines, was evidently 

to give to hi» work an air of originality 
which might seduce his countrymen. 

Indeed, if we examine each of tint as* 
sertious, wc see first, that tlm title given 
by M. Serres to my work, is completely 
false; for the terms in which it is conceived 
are not Anatom/ und Formation of the Brain of 
the Human 33 mbryo, but those given in M. 
.lounhmVtr.inshiiiiMi u Anatomy of tb- Br.iin, 
containing the history of im development in 
the Fu'tus, with a <oiupun.li\i- expi-.»:lii>:i of 
its Strucroie ir. AuinmW." Tins w.-rk, then, 
embraces the whole of the subject which 


M. Senes appears to have treated in a man¬ 
ner entirely new. Moreover, he adds, Mid 
it was only in 1821, in thenoiiib of Wan It, 
that he became acquainted with my work, 
having then received it from Baron Cuvier. 
If M. Serres was not acquainted with the 
original before that period, he could not 
have been ignorant of its contents, for an ex¬ 
tended uualyois of it had appeared in .1817, 
in the Jaunt. Vniv . des Sr. Med. Sept. p. 281. 

M. Serres has again gratuitously ad¬ 
vanced, that the second part of my work, 
in which the different degrees of organiza¬ 
tion of the brain of the fetus are compared 
with those of the animals of the four supe¬ 
rior classes, does not appear to lmve been 
composed till later, and precisely at die lime 
when I published mv Jnatmia cerebri siniarurn 
et (jiiorumdam Mainmalitun variorum, Heidel¬ 
berg, 1821, a work which I had determined, 
as corresponding member of the institute 
since 1812, to send to that learned body. 
M. Serres goes even so far as to say, “ on 
the occasion of the prize/' as if I should 
have ventured to try for any prize for which 
M. Serres was a competitor 1 J will also 
remark, that Mi Serres, in stating that M. 
Jourdun had placed my work on a level with 
our present state of knowledge, has stated 
what is false, for M. Jourdun has added no¬ 
thing but a preliminary discourse. 

What appears most ridiculous is, that M. 
Series should compliment me «» “ celebrated 
and 'illustrious : ” does he think that such 
noids from bis pen or mouth will silence the 
just, indignation which his conduct has raised 
in my mind. Let the matter he ns it may, 

' • : 1 ’ jve refuted having 

.. • • interpretations re 

.i ’obliged to publish 

a" letter which Baron t.uvier seat meat the 
time ; it will serve to enlighten those of his 
countrymen whom M. Serves, by an appear¬ 
ance of good faith, may have led into error. 

Park, 13 Janvier 1821. 

Movsirvn r.r tnrnm Confucius, 

Je viens de recevoir votre ocvrftge sur lea 
voies par ou les substances ovalees orrivout. 
duns lo sang. J’ai presente a Facademic 
rcjxemplaire qui lui etuit destine, et je vous 
prie d ugrtVr ses remerciemens. Yeuillez 
.uis-i >.•, rie.;. I, > mi, pour celui dont vous 
m'avez honorc. \ otre memoire sur Fours 
p.iii**fitx nous (tait arrive dans son temps, 
et je mVtai- empresse de vous eu remerder. 
Je regrette beuuroup qne mnlettve ne vous 
suit pus pervenue, muis j’aperyois de temps 
en temps de parodies negligences, lorsque 
la jmstc doit porter des paquets d’un royuume. 
a un autre. 

J ’ui reyu avec bien de l'interet vo» obser¬ 
vations caucuses sui In fawner e du castor. 



EXPERIMENTS ON POISONING, 


m 


J'cu profile'rai certainement. pour la pre¬ 
miere edition do mon Regne animal. J es- 
jwraii que nous anries tnuaille ptmr notm prix 
sar k erneau ; je ttfu* (uvue vie me quaymt lu 
a eft' un grand ylahir vot re mtmoire snr le dctie- 
/’Wr.l dr re j' avals new 


;: ce sujc’ 


rnyaioLotiV. 

The Vjjrci {if Omprgssmn oh Foisanetl TlTm W», 
In a paper !.!■•'!v n-n-i to tin' Acadi-my "f 

, i. • * i. i. i . .. .1 r>*i •!...> 


»•' j Medicine, Di, I': ■ii'ikivl -tatrd t!u f.w". 'hw 
I poisons even of the most .active claw do 
[not produce death, until they have been td>- 
1 sorbed into the System; and hence he ar- 
i goes, that by preventing absorption, you 
j obviate the mischief. Dr. lkrry applied 
' the cupping-glass to poisoned wounds, awl 
! by hindering the circulation of the poison, 
prevented those phenomena from taking 
place, that would necessarily occur if ab¬ 
sorption had been suffered to go on. Dr. 
Brouillard was induced to make sonic expe - 
[riroents, which were attended with coin- 
iBJuijnuun. | jdete success. Jlc laid bare a portion of the 

Ha won G. Cuvier. j xv'hstauce of u rabbit’s Hugh, ami 

I introduced therein three grains of sine bum, 

, . if, *' . ■ !i,p then tied u iicature above the wounded 
Every one tnay convince himself from this j , ” • . i i... iVvee 

letter, that ud was in the .possession ! P«t- } «euty-oiw mniu cs ek > d 
/ u* t L\ :u - the Academy had i the animal appeared to be after led by the 

i r * ri unhift* tit i*<i ,,riz<* the I poison ; hut, at the end of that time, it was 
nroiiosed, for the subject or ns pruc, im jr ’ . ,, 

1 • .i ft r «i, A i.. I, an( !; convulsed, aud scut foith strong crus. 

«>«•« llns ** sull “ ‘“T! «wd- nor .li(UlK-y return for 5jmiout™, 

voiirs to insinuate, into the main of l,i» <•> ■»“ > , J 
tJL. One solitary truth is to he found ! the «,..!<treu.nln «■" « 

i. the mm# quoted above, and tuleu from j «*»««>• /“ “* mmnte. aft iSMm 
M. Serrru Retire: •• it will he undoubtedly j «"'> '‘“<1 **« ’ it, j !“ 


r, ..... ..... , | • ‘ **• ». T/ - 

N mis no perdrons du moms pas tout puwqn 
vems idle* fain' graver une parti® do vos 
observations. Je suia bien sensible a 1 oftre 
(jne vous me faites dcs dessins, ct je preu- 
drui peut-itre la libertd don profiler lors- 
ijiio je serai arrive a cette partie demon 
travail. Je suis encore un peu returde par 
la nonvelle edition do tnes. ibssile# dout je 
joins id le prospectus. Si vous pom iea me 
procurer ([uchjues materiaux pour 1 enrichir, 
vous me rendrie* un rid >“■ 

Agrees, je vous prie, Monsieur, 1 assu¬ 
rance dc urn haute consideration 


collected Vim t: sensation thi* report created 
among anatomists.” \ the nonsatjuu 
which the report produced among the in- 
si me ted anatomists of Germany was- great 1 sum< ' 
indeed ; hut the uui'uvourabh' impression 
which it caused in out country .was not 
to b« compared to that produced by , the 
no less known report on tht; work of M. 
Floimms, whoso discovnioa were disputed 


were renewed, The doctor then alternately 
applied and removed the ligature, and eneli 
ration was attended exactly with the. 
Mime results a# before, respectively. The 
experiment wad repeated in five in«Utuc< * 
with strielmm, and in two with prussic 
1 m id ; and, iu one ease, the Doctor, by menu* 
[of compresMiou on the W'ound, kept the ani¬ 
mal alive tor idue hours. He lastly inserted 


wlwijM) diftcov<?iioA w€;Tt,i j ’ . , , - • * ; , n f‘ 

l I«ic.. by M. l!ol»lo, mi to <i» «- »!»*«« »' «“> ‘ 

Ainu JI.ISUII in . the same specie*, aud ju all cases the conse- 


WHU jlfWUl V itl ... *.. 1 

dignation which was shortly afterwards e^ 
cited by the Sj/oliaHon eommitied by Au 
tommarcht cm the immortal Mascagni. 

From these circuiasmuces l will venture 
to make one oh^rvatiou. v.hieh appears u* 
me deserving the attention of the Academy 
of Sciences at Pane. Gan. this illustrious 
society, which for nearly two centuries has 
been spreading light on the vast domain of 
science, hope still to preserve the reputation 
w Inch it has acquired, if the members of its 
commission, instead oi distinguisbing them¬ 
selves by profound knowledge ttnd-juftt cri- 
tieisius, reinnin entire strangers to the pro¬ 
gress of the sciences in neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, and take on themselves to decide with 
partiality on t he works of the learned, who 
are indeed the inhabitants of no one country 
in particular, but the citizens of the world 
at large. 


the name species, aud in all cases the conae-^ 
qncact* was the immediate extraction of lil^p 

On the use of Iron , ns an antidote against Poisons 
Mouginir in the class of Metallic SaUi. By 
JMe-vsi'. f)e.VAS and M. Envvxuiis.. 

A variety of experiments have been made 
by these gentlemen, for the purpOWJ of as¬ 
certaining the efficacy of iron iu cttaer of 
j poisoning by rnctfns of iwtallic salts. It is 
known thut n on deeomj»ow8 ftcctute of cop- 
| per, and hitbertu the experiments of the 
S above gentlemen have been confined to the 
acetate, sulphate, and carbonate of -capper, 
uud the stnrhg muriate of mercury. From 
twelve to thirty grains of acetate of copper, 
dissolved in WtiU r jf’M.lfh Y “t t in evincing 
drcuBistaiiee* to <b-sr roy ihf iite of a dog in 
n few hours,) were introduced into the sto¬ 
mach of a dog, and afterwards they injected 


TlEHEM-W. 
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irtxrat at ounce of iron filings suspended in 
gum water. The experiment was tried on 
several dogs, the liquids being in all cases 
introduced by an opening in the esophagus, 
which was afterwards compressed so as to 
hinder vomiting. The iron was exhibited in 
the several instances at different intervals 
from the introduction of the poiBon. The 
animals all pretty well recovered, and sur¬ 
vived from four to eight days, the death 
even then being occasioned entirely by the 
pressure of the ligature on the (esophagus. 
In one case, where the ligature was speedily 
removed, fire dog recovered. As an antidote, 
or rather decomposer of acetate, sulphate, 
and carbonate of copper, iron was found 
invariably successful. In the case of the 
sulphate of copper, the iron was found to be 
rendered much more active by the addition 
of a little vinegar. 

CUESJls'uiy, 

A new substance has been discovered by 
M. Bulard, a young chemist of Montpellier, 
which he at first called murids, but which, at 
the suggestion of Thenard, Vnuquolin, and 
Gay-Lussac, he afterwards changed t o an onr: 
from the Greek word Ppw/uos, signifying a 
bad smell. This substance has been ob¬ 
tained from sea water by M . Bulard, mid was 
discovered by him during the manufacture 
of iodine. 

Its principal characters are thus briefly 
described ", it is liquid at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature of the atmosphere, and oven at 
18° below the aero of Keaumur. In mass, 
its colour is of a deep reddish brown j when 
^broken, it appears just the colour of the red; 
hyacinth. Its smell is very strong, and - 
much resemble* that of chlorine. Its density 
is about A. It destroys colours in the same 1 
maimer as chlorine, and dissolves in water, j 
alcohol, and tether, M. B a lard has com¬ 
bined it with a great number of simple 
bodies, and has obtained some very remark: 
able compounds, it is not m strong as 
chlorine, but is stronger than iodine, which 
i» very singular, and render* it probable 
that it may ultimately prove to be only a 
compound of these two bodies. It appears] 
to resemble chlorine rather more than tl»e j 
other. With hydrogen, it forms an hydra- 
tide, or hydrobrouiie acid ; and with oxygen, 


it forms bromic acid, which, in its various 
combinations, has a great resemblance to 
the chlorates. With heat it decomposes, 
like chlorine, nil the soluble alkaline oxides, 
imd disengages the oxygen from them ; with 
cold, it combines with the oxides, and forms 
bromides, easily decomposable by heat, and 
by the weakest acids. The weight of its 
atom is 9.328, taking oxygen as unity. The 
Academy of Sciences considers this disco¬ 
very of M. Balard as a very important ac¬ 
quisition to chemistry. 

A detailed account of the hromc and its 
i combinations has been published in the Au- 
nalesde Chimieet cU Physique {ox August last. 


THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 
To the Editin' of Tin. Lancet. 

'Siu,—I n your Number of tin® day, I ob¬ 
serve a letter, signed 41 A Constant Header A 
iu which,-alluding to Mr. Bennett's corres¬ 
pondence with the Court of Examiners of 
the College of Surgeons, he is .pleased to in¬ 
dulge in a strain of invective against the 
Royal College of Physicians. 

Now, as he appears to me to have wilfully 
assumed "a falsehood, for the purpose of de ¬ 
claiming against that body; and as his state¬ 
ment is calculated to mislead the public, 
which, Lana sure, must be foreign to your 
inclination, 1 beg leave to state, that there 
is no Jby-kw by which a properly educated 
gentleman is prevented from becoming a 
JeUow of the College of Phyaiciuns, even if 
he bus practised a® a surgeon, pro mcrcedc. 

It is true, that should he have over oxer* 
risi'd (]»* a*t and of an apothecary, 

or . •. :i J ' r gain, the College 

will refuse tv admit bins' as ulVTLiw. even 
if he be a ..r. j i> 'uTou.luh r » Jxford. 

But it i» not. tints iliui such question as 
your correspondent lias chosen to assume, 
are ever put to any individual who presents 
himsell'ibr luhniaston. He can’t have prac¬ 
tised these brunches of the profession, with¬ 
out tlie fact being known ; and the questions 
therefore would be superfluous. 

When a National (College of Physic and 
■Surgery shall have been established, with 
** A Constant Header” at its head, the pro¬ 
fession will then, no doubt, he on a wry 
different footing ! ! 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

1 our very obedient servant, 

A Licentiate of the College or 
PuvetciAxs. 

London, Oct. 28, 1826, 
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are arranged, explaiaed, ilitwtrated and «$• 
forced with peculiar ardour. Hi* perfect 
knowledge of the human body, bring* all hi* 
experience into the most naeful form*; hi# 
histories are plain and important; "bo'dwell? 
with judgment upon those points which are 
. J ^PSST. r "~ ■’ .■’ •' , pen U difficult, and resolves them by 

reference to the .imcture >md 
■ fractum of li. 1M, Tmmm, flMtion , of p „ rte , T|tf „„„ onlinliry 

'•.* ^ r "P““ a “ d Ad* tax in»tn*tive when he rotate. 

jA»of>l«du,mol d* Military »»<<//«- u , cnJ . ,, W(yt#nlj i„ ewy difficult 
. .e*®* * i.rpoH. By Jon. UjiLt. A m (juc.tion, we jMicehtth superior penecra* 
w |diliou,withCoi B «m.ri«,uud»crilic»l tion _ ^ dwtaiou, good conduct.” 
|;«l.|.ury into the Practice of Surgery. It, ^ , K for .urgery win* 

Sri' 11 * ii i rs ltn. t., Profesuwr of Anatomy lutd d id [„ ^.bra,-produced u work ns 

i .Surgery to tl.c Roy,d College otSurg,™. in , veT j H!)ublc ,j M (cipnM iue |£, Mr 
in Wtou, Surgeon of the Middle..* c ,,, [u follows hi. brother with lie' 
Hospital, ire In 4 Vota.8to., with «. ,.„ n , ins 1,„ mi lity.-Superior, without 
ernviugs uud marpual iHtMntfolta. lorn- Uw|> j<t w „™,i ca l knowledge, he yield, the 
iiou r Wld. 1 egg. palm of surgery to his preceptor, end 

Mr. John Buu-’s Principle, of Surgery '•» «*»«« W« 

have .o long nr.d to deservedly sustained the milltority. Indeed there is something so 
first imh h> our libraries, and are so well i' nl P» w<, > imdcriating, and rational, in the 



appreciated by the profession in general, 
?hu(, it were almost superfluous to descant on 
their merits. There is something m tie- 
light fully animating ami cheering in, tiu« 
writer’s manner, so much force Of genius in 
liis criticisms of the opinions and practices 
of the older surgeons, such vigour of thought, 
plain straight forward reasoning, and happy 
sarcasm iu contrasting the right with the 
wrong—teaching us u ; hat to avoid, and what 
to pursue, that his work may lx* fairly con¬ 
sidered the most intoresting, if.not the most 
useful, that has ever appeared on the sub¬ 
ject of surgery. It is a work well calculated 
to kindle that enthusiasm is the younger 
mind, without some portion of which, per¬ 
haps no one ever became truly great or 


operative department of surgery, that it 
were difficult for a man of strong mind, 
nod good education, like the author of 
the principles, to have fallen much into 
error, and, by consequence, to have left much 
to be altered, criticised, or rejected. Hence 
it will appear that the Editor's labours have 
been comparatively light—-that be had 
merely to make the few addition* which 
lapse* of time, and the progress of surgery, 
rendered necessary, and his work was done. 
But we shall extrac t a part of the preface, 
which is drawn up with singular modesty, 

J and proceed to notice the commentaries ami 
! notes of the Editor, for the benefit of the. 
| holder* of the original edition, who are not 


| likely to become pure]lasers of the present: 


deservedly eminent, in this or any other 
profession. It is a work which may make 
a mau proud of his calling, and there can be 
no doubt that it has considerably influenced 
and directed the present generation of sur¬ 
geons. To use his own language, when de¬ 
scribing n perfect surgeon:—“ His remarks 


It is much to be regretted,” says Mr. C. 
Bell “ that any thing should have limited 
the influence of Mr. J. Bell’s works m the 
general. profostfi»-j ainl there cannot be a 
doubt that the extiOniuve mode of their pub¬ 
lication, and the diffuse .Style -pf composition, 
have had this effect. It’has"been my object 
in republishing these volumes, to retain all 
the importunt practical matter, to preserve 
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ftlsso the admirable introductions, as well as 
the lively and ingenious illustrations. But 
in the original edition, the work was loaded 
with notes, containing long Latin quotfc- 
!ft ■ „>ill el 1 umbered with 

( Mi i •- ■- 1 .m ■. works. These 

were otten but, a less pertect version of what 
was delivered in the text, and I have not 
hesitated to expunge them. J may be con¬ 
sidered n* less excusable in omitting certain 
portions of dissertations, which possessed all 
t in; peculiar merit of Mr. John Bell’s writ¬ 
ings, but which did not appear to me to be 
essential. 1 have long observed with regret, 
that the admirable, lessons contained in these 
works, were to he got at with too much ex¬ 
pense and labour, and that they were thus 
lost to the practising part of the profession. 
It. was tiei ••r-sniy i'i present them in a less 
voliunilf!i- !i>: ::i, .eul the value of the prac¬ 
tical matter made it the more incumbent to 
omit some portions. With these excep¬ 
tions, the reader will find the whole of Mr. 
Jolm Bell’s surgical works in those four vo¬ 
lumes.” 

To ns, the style of Mr. John Bell’s works 
lias ever appeared a great recommen¬ 
dation, and the editor’s initials were cer¬ 
tainly unnecessary to distinguish his terse 
composition, as he supposes it, from the 
“ diffuse style” of hi* brother. This is joy¬ 
ous, animated, and triumphant, and outstrips 
the impatience of the reader , while the 
former is cold, dull, and phlegmatic, often 
incorrect, and withal not a whit, less diffuse.* 

Of the notes and commentaries of the 
editor, by l’ar the greater portion are con¬ 
tained in the first volume ; indeed the addi¬ 
tions made to the others are not, suffi¬ 
ciently important to require particular com¬ 
ment.." To the first volume, then, we shall 
confine our attention, beginning nt page 2;>0, 
with Mr. John Bell's opinions " of the na¬ 
tural causes by which u lucmorrhagf is 
spontaneously stoppe4” in the smaller arte¬ 
ries, which lie observes is “ neither from 
tint retraction of the artery, nor tlu* cou- 


* in the following sentence of the pre¬ 
face, for example, all the words iu paren¬ 
theses are superfluous: " But (in) the ori¬ 
ginal edition (The work) was loaded with 
notes, (conuiuingj iong Latin quotations, 
and (unnecessarily encumburod with) ex¬ 
cerpt# from obsolete French works,” ike. 


striction of its fibres, nor the formation of 
clots, hut by the cellular substance which sur¬ 
rounds the artery, being injected with blood,” 
winch blood coagulating-, forms “ ti suf¬ 
ficient barrier to restrain the bleeding, till 
the parts inflame, and the artery is entirely 
stopped.” Upon this Mr. Charles Bell has 
remarked, that “ authors have shown more 
cunning in shirking the question, than in¬ 
genuity in explaining it.” " Their little 
ways,” he says, " of praising one another 
and going round about to omit the mention 
of his brother, have been apparent to him. 
They have been as a child who conceals 
itself by covering its eyes!” Sec.; not, per¬ 
ceiving that lus brother’s doctrine is at, va¬ 
riance with itself, inasmuch as lie slates, 
that, hemorrhage is not arrested ** by the 
formation of a clot, but by the coagulation of the 
blood in the interstitial cellular membrane !” 
What else this may be but “ the formation 
of a clot,” it may be difficult to determine. 

Arteries opened by sharp instruments are 
well known to bleed freely, while such as 
are rudely toru hv musket, shots or machi¬ 
nery, -scarcely bleed at all. The fact cannot 
be doubted, and is thus explained by (lie 
editor: 

" The coats of the artery being alive, and 
in the full enjoyment of their functions, pre¬ 
serve the blood fluid. But the blood, de¬ 
prived of that influence, immediately coagu¬ 
lates. The death of the coats of the artery, 
or the injury of thq coats of the artery, nre 
(is) attended with-the coagulation of the 
Mood within the mouth of the artery. This 
is the reason why a bruised, torn, or gun¬ 
shot artery, does not bleed ; it is tlu* rea¬ 
son why, ou cutting into mortified parts, 
there is no bleeding. If blood escapes into 
a cavity, it coagulates ; if it escapes into the 
cellular membrane, it coagulates; if the 
• oats of mi artery give way, ami the coats 
nre Mipplu <1 by a new formation out of the 
cellular membrane, the blood coagulates ; 
and this is the reason why an ancumm it* 
ascertained by the presence of a dot; for 
if the coats of nu artery be dilated merely, 
there is no coagulum ; but if auy part of the 
sac bo formed of cellular texture, condensed, 
there you find a clot.” 

Ergo, haemorrhage is arrested " by the 
formation of a dot/’ contrary to the bro- 
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|f*« hypothesis, in one plaefl, and in 
|ct keeping with it, in another. Motion 
pecesaary to the fluidity, or, if Mr. Bell 
Si have it, the life of the blood, and it is 
erefore no wonder t hat it should coagulate 
dead tubes, or in the interstitial cellular 
tmbn.ne. t ie the femoral artery two inches 
Sow the profunda, and, unless the circula- 
m be maintained by inosculations, the blood 
ai»<m* the ligature will coagulate,although the 
artery be alive. In many cases of gangrene, 
the death of arteries is the effect, and not 
the cause, of the coagulation of the blood ; 
since, as every surgeon knows, the eoaguluin \ 
often extends beyond the line which sepa¬ 
rates the dead part from the living. Motion 
is necessary to the perfection of muscles, 
and much more to the fluidity or life of the 
blood. Haller has observed, that little dote j 
of globules may often be observed in the 
arteries when the circulation is languid, and 
that they disappear when its vigour is re¬ 
stored, Motion, then, rather than the sti¬ 
mulus of arterial coats, is necessary to the 
fluidity of the blood. When blood escapes 
into the cellular tissue, when it stagnates in 
nu uneurismal sac, or impervious artery, it 
is no longer under the control of the heart, 
and coagulates. It cannot move, and not 
moving, ceases to live. Mr. Bell should 
1m* prepared to prove the converse of his 
proposition, that blood never coagulates in 
n living artery ; but as that is impossible, 
his hypothesis is absurd.* Arteries cannot be 
dilated to any great extent, without ruptur- j 
ing their internal tunic. When “ merely j 
dilated,” they cannot contain inert blood! 
enough to balance or overcome the force 
of the heart’s action, which keeps it in ino- 


T( It is a well known fact,” says Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper, 41 that if a quantity of blood be 
included in a living vessel between two liga¬ 
tures, at the distance of two or three inches 
from each.other, the blood coagulates in two 
yi'three hours.”— 44 In u dead bloodvessel, 
the blood coagulates just as it would in a 
vessel out of the body,”—See his 1 -*th Lec¬ 
ture. 


tion, fluid, and alive. When the internal 
tunic gives way, the capacity of the sac or 
pouch of the aneurism, and consequently the 
resistance to be overcome, is much increas¬ 
ed, while the heart’s action remains tho 
same, equal to the natural calibre of the ar¬ 
tery, and the natural column of blood, but 
to no more, and it cannot keep fluid what it 
cannot move ; hence the eoagnlmn, After 
these remarks, the fallacy of the following 
observations will be sufficiently obvious 

" When the experiment of cutting or 
hurting the coats ot the artery was made, by 
means of a smull thread drawn tightly, and 
then immediately taken away, 1 anticipated 
that such a degree of injury of the coats of 
the artery would influence the bland contained, 
and that the coagulation of the blood, united 
to the cougulnble lvmph secreted from the 
inner surface of the injured vessel, would 
obliterate or fill up the tube. I knew that 
the same effect would have followed, if the 
coats of the artery bad been checked or 
pinched by moans of the forceps, and the 
wound dosed. But to show flint the injury 
committed was not of the. nature supposed, 

I laid this coarse ligature in contact with 
the proper coats of the artery, without draw¬ 
ing it; and the effect of this foreign Wy, lying 
in contact with the living membrane, was suf¬ 
ficient to itr/niuce that change, which operated its 
effect on the blood, caused its coagulation, and 
the rest was a natural consequence.” p. 3S3. 

A more superlative piece of nonsense 
never appeared in print. To 41 check and 
pinch the coats of mi artery,” or to lay a 
coarse ligature in contact with them, ac¬ 
cord ing to Mr. C. Bell, has the 44 effect of 
producing that change which operates its 
effect m the blood," causing it to coagulate ; 
and all the rest of it, 4 4 as ti natural conse¬ 
quence!” Out of Mr. Bell's own mouth 
■will we judge him. At page 46 he says, in 
a note, “ One of the practical deductions of 
Mr. Hunter was, that blood was the bond of 
union, in re-united surfaces, it is not the 
ease, that blood which escapes from rup¬ 
tured vessels is absorbed, and a new secre tion 
poured out before there is reunion/’ ike* 
Now if n coagulant of blood be an obstacle 
to the re-union of the lips of a wound, how 
can it possibly 44 operate its effect,” so as 
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to seal tip and agglutinate the calibres of 
the bloodvessels 1 The fact is, that the 
“ cheeking and pinching,” or the foreign 
body, inflames the coats of the artery, coagu- 
lable lymph is deposited, the cylinder is 
obliterated, and the blood coagulates “ as a 
natural consequence,” not of the “check¬ 
in}' and pinching,” but of the sealing up of 
the artery. Such is the effect of Mr. Cramp- 
ton** prem ariere by which he surrounds the 
artery with a tape an eighth of an inch in 
breadth, and gently compresses it for three 
or four days. The artery is obstructed, in¬ 
flames, and adheres, and the aneurism is 
cured. We saw Mr. Bell adopt the follow¬ 
ing expedient in a ease of popliteal aneurism, 
but are not sure that any great advantage was 
gained by it. The wound suppurated:— 

“ —"— tie n single knot twice, and, in 
drawing the ligature, let the noose sink so 
far into the coats of the artery, auto prevent 
its shifting by the pulsation; cut off the 
ends of the threads all hut one, pass this 
single silk thread through a needle, and 
pierce the integuments from within out¬ 
wards, at the distance of uu inch from the 
edge of the incision ; join the lips of the 
wound with great accuracy, and secure them 
with short pieces of adhesive plaster. The 
ml vantage gained by this operation, is the 
contact of the noose of the ligature with the 
coats of the artery ; the perfect union of the 
lips of the wound, which is important to the 
state of the interior of the wound; the se¬ 
curity against the sudden eruption of the 
blood by this early adhesion, and the oppor¬ 
tunity provided by the thread for the sepa¬ 
ration of the ligature,” p. .'id4. 

The following method of compressing the 
anterior tibia) artery, on the fore part of the 
foot, is ingenious, and well worth the atten¬ 
tion of the reader. 

“ Having put clown a compress of lint 
upon tfc«.artery," says the editor, “ 1 took 
two hits of flat stick of eight inchek id 
length, and an inch in breadth, (hie pf 
these I put on the upper .part tu rok* the 
foot, and another across the Ride, mid tied 
these ends together. The upper one pressed 
upon the linen compress, and the cord which 
tied the sticks together being twisted, 
graduated t - , r *.. ., tl u . 

eimdutioo -i' v—.-. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■. and 

the compremMOB of the wounded artery was 
Complete.” 


At page .%B, the editor Very properly 
observes, that it is dangerous to trust to 
compression of the larger arteries mly in 
amputations. However firmly the femoral 
artery, for instance, may be compressed, 
the vessels of the perineum and hip, and 
thyroid hole, will maintain the circulation; 
“ there will be a fall tide of blood, and all 
the consequences, from an unrestrained 
femoral artery.” Of the subclavian artery 
Mr. Bell observes:— 

“ The freedom with which the blood re¬ 
turns hy the inosculating arteries of the 
shoulder, was well illustrated by a case 
which occurred to Mr. Smith, surgeon of the 
Leeds Hospital. A girl hud her arm torn 
off near the shoulder by machinery. There 
was no bleeding, nor could the trunk of the 
artery be seen. As the aim had been almost 
fairly amputated by the machine, it was un¬ 
necessary to do more than make the edges 
of the wound even, and bring them together. 
As the axillary artery had not been tied, the 
patient was carefully watched. In the 
course of a few days haemorrhage did corne 
on, and Mr. Smith very properly tied the 
artery just below the clavicle. The bleed¬ 
ing from the stump immediately stopped, 
and Ove.ry thing went on well for several 
days. The stump became clean, nrul was 
granulating, when a second violent hivmor- 
rluige took place from it. Mr. Smith did 
not reach the hospital till the patient had 
lout a considerable quantity of blood. IL» 
immediately tore open the stump, which was 
already partly united, and now he saw the 
blood issuing from the main artery. Jle 
secured it, but tire patient sunk next day. 
On dissection, and by injecting the vessels, 
it was shown that the orrery, where it bad 
been tied below the clavicle, waspbhtoratod, 
and that the. blood bad passed round by the 
supra."- ■' : 1. «* iir..< h i fcl.*- <"■ li ■; iii« . ' 1. 

from e i•*. r’l- <•«' dr- «.i.!'«bKii,:i ••;y 

uiwve the ligature, into the part below.” 

In amputating the am at the shoulder- 
joiftt, it is often difficult, to restrain the 
hseBioitbage, by compressing the subclavian 
artery ; so that we fully concur with Mr. 
Beil, in recommending those who may 
undertake the operation, to deal with the 
artery if it were open, end to operate 
with “ that rapidity and decision, which can 
alone ensure the patient’s safety.” 

The work is turned off in a very creditable 
manner, and will, doubtless, he duly pa- 
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P ; but the additions of the editor are 1 letter, it would be more advisable to wait a 
ly scanty, and the critical enquiry J Hide, until the Government shall ordain the 
practice of surgery, announced in j decimal proportion# of weights wd measures 
: page, appear* to hare been entirely j to be generally used, . which we wtidjnms 
; at least, we do not find it in .the' ao ace done in a few years. 
w before ns. | This is our opinion respecting the piur- 
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' IV j have just received the following let- j 
per, which we are requested to insert; our! 
loing so, however, is not to be construed | 


.uto <m approval of its contents. If pliar-1 


maeopceia and the weights, which appear 
to us the only feasible, or indeed rational 
parts of the letter. 

A JAler to the Royal College s of Physicians of' 
J/mdon, of Dublin , and of Edinburgh .from 
Andrew Jfhtncm, Sen. A/. D . and Prof., 
fmt Physician to the King for Scotland, 
Father of the Royal College of Physkitm if 
Fdinfntrgh, §c ,, respecting a proposalfor the 
improvement of medicine, hy publishing emrm 
ally, wider the authority of these three Royal 
('alleges, a l*kartmcopoba Mntannim, 


nacopceias he of any use, » national pliar- 
tiacopautt must be better than threebut 
he plan of bringing out a new one annually 
s mure than the progress of’pharmacology' 


Non fascet non purpurfiin, noil exstrtictasin aitum 
iJivilms, non itujeil’.uiu urtibuw alque wMentit# ut- 
rurujuB oi nainm t»f. imlmntin, wd nuirnura couiruu- 
ni militate inaerrienteai dlgntUw.eeqwitur. 

NiruoCS, Or at n. IJarveutnu. 


equires, and would impose a heavy mutual 
tax upon the general practitioner, 

A supplement might be annually printed, 
containing all the improvements made in 
the year, which might be sold at alow price, 
and every ten years the additional matter 
might he embodied in a new edition. In 
this way the National Pharmacopuua would 
keep pace with the knowledge- of the times, 
and he productive of some good, by prevent-, 
ing the numerous mistakes which now hfcp- 
: |»eu in consequence of certain medicines 
bring compounded after different formula*. 
But the fact is, that very little .attention is 
at present paid to phiirmucopauas, on ac¬ 
count of the slovenly and unscientific num- 


! Gixrt.rMKv,—I need not tell you, that. 

; the C olleges of Physicians of London, of 
| Dublin, ami . I'-ii• i.\ established at an 
early period by he d fl.rters, have always 
! been considered tun the \ oundis of health for 
! the respective kingdoms to which they be- 
' long. In this capacity, they have published, 
jin an improved form, when they thought 
I it necessary, phanuac.opadas .regulating the 
comjmsition of medicines, each for the 
j kingdom over which their jurisdiction ex- 
t> ruled. But England, Ireland and Scot¬ 
land we now so iutiulktely connected, 
that no one can possibly he ignorant, of 
the many iuconveuienees which must arise 
from three different phamacopouoA for re¬ 
gulating the practice of apothecaries in the 
composition of medicines in different parts 
of the British empire. The benefits that 
would retnit from one Pharmaeopoba Bri- 
tannicn, regulating the practice of apothe¬ 
caries over tin* whole, ut’e too obvious lo re- 


iier in which they have been got up, and 
of the long interval allowed to elapse be¬ 
tween their appearance; for, as Dr. Dun¬ 
can hits acknowledged, “ several important 
medicines have not had a place in the phar- 
liwmpuua of any of the three colleges for 
many years after they have been iu common 
use with almost every intelligent practi¬ 
tioner." 

Instead of adopting an alteration of 
weights for pharmacy, as proposed in this 


quire being mentioned. On that subject, it 
..is, I think, impossible there can be two 
opinions. 

A PhHniiacojxcia Britannic# could only 
indeed he obtained by a aoldiuh. act of the 
Legislature. But if the three .Royal Col¬ 
leges were to unite in applying for such an 
act, there can be little doubt that it would 
Ik* obtained. That act might he so framed, 
as to he productive of many other advan- 
tugea to the rational and intelligent physi¬ 
cian, in employing his endeavours in the 
cure of-disease*. Afopng other pas-titulars it 
might he bo framed as to produce a com¬ 
plete and entire separation between the 
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honest find intelligent apothecary And the {common use with almost every intelligent 
daring »md impudent empiric. The wile of practitioner. 

TiliRmibcopu'ia medicines might he entirely These great inconveniences might, he ef* 

«nnGum! un>I secured 'to the former; while Actually avoided by an annual standard 
the latter might still he allowed freely to Pharmacopeia, with an imprimatur from all 
employ nil his art in extending the sale of the three Royal Colleges, being printed 
his infallible nostrums at any other shop he every year at the expense of Government, 
may incline, excepting the shops of those This new impression, conjoined with a 
regularly licensed by Government, to sell licence to keep an apotliecary’s shop, might 
pharmacopoeia medicines. From this so- be distributed by the Stamp-office; each 
partition by legal authority, there cannot he individual who shall receive a licence for 
a doubt that much real benefit would he oh- the year, paying at the rate of two guineas 
tained, annually, for a stamped licence and a copy 

But, besides this, such an Act of Par- of the m.-c-; F »oin the sum thus 
liament might introduce into the »hop of the collects 1 i ! - • '■ >' of Stamps, an 

Togulafly. licensed apothecary, tunny im- adequate allowance Slight he made to an 
p hi. pi .\i hi !■«. \ .• . there, it intelligent physician, appointed by (Jovem- 

i *. <i> ■.. ill : . iv'.hs .. to prepare the annual Pharmncopwia, 

used in the shops of apothecaries, and to a from the money thus collected, the full ex- 
more speedy introduction into these shops pence of printing and distributing this an- 
of every article which may be hereafter dia- nual Pharmacopoeia might he defrayed, and 
covered to be really useful in the cure of even some addition made to the general re- 
disease. venue, as well as from the licences for the 

The weights hitherto employed, grains, sale of tea, wine, or other articles, 
scruples, drachms, Ounces, and pounds, are Of such an act of the legislature, it may 
attended with many inconveniences. On naturally be concluded, that very different 
this subject, without adopting the new opinions will he formed; and 1 am fully 
Trench •Weights, I would yet imitate them, sensible that it is liable to many objections, 
by adopting decimals. 1 would continue But the evils that might be apprehended 
the present grain as the basis ; and I would from it are, in my opinion, of very little 
adopt as multiples of it decigrams, ccnti- weight when put in the scale against the 
grains, and millegroina. Of these mille- numerous advantages which would result, 
grains, ten should form the libe*. 'The libe, from it. And to submit it more fully to the 
again, might be increased in a decimated serious consideration of the three Colleges, 
progression, ns well as the grain, its multi- 1 here subjoin what 1 think might he the 

} »le being a deoilibe, a centiUbe, and a mills- heads of a Bill which might be proposed by 
the. From this standard for weight, it can- the .thrive.' Royal Colleges of Physicians for 
not, I think, be doubted, that many import- the sanction of the British Parliament. My 
ant advantages would arise, both to the conduct in suggesting such a Bill will, I 
physician and to^he apotbeesuy. doubt not, be blamed by many. But 1 can 

Another obvious hem tit that might he at least answer for my intentions. They 
ohtuined by an Act of Parliament, is an an -1 are honest, rational, and even merit appro- 
Tiual improvement of the Phaniincopada balion. And, l am persuaded, I need not 
Britannictt, corrected according to the pro- request that each of you will bestow upon 
gressive discoveries made in the practice of them a serious consideration, 
medicine. It has hitherto been the uniform » .... , , 

practice of all the three Royal Colleges, to .y ».- r \ • • 

improve their Phannaeopcrias, not gruiiutim, 

hut per Mltnm, as it may he termed. They Andrew Duncan, sen. a*t. 82. 

have published new editions only at the end Edinburgh, Oct. 1, 1 82b.” 
of ten, twelve, or sometimes even more than 

twenty years. By this means, tl- .iV<••.,- —-- 

lions iotve nee's«|.i i!\ been very conside: 

nbh’, ami havr o.ien led to an almost .total Proposed Heads of a Bill for regulating the 
change of language, both in or m and Practice of Pharmacy in the Brit id Empire , 

jn the shops of the apothe« a: • <. Sev-vl . 

important medicines have not had a place in I •** e enacted, 

<lw Pharmacopa ia of any of the three Col- That, in place of three Pharmacopoeias, 


Be it enacted. 

That, in place of three Pharmacopoeias, 


leges for pinny years after they have been in which are at present published by autbority 
, ( f the Royal ( ollec.es of Physicians of Lon- 

11 - ' 1 don. of huhliu, and of Edinburgh, for regulat- 

ing tin- ptactive of Pharmacy in England, 
• A term derived from tty Latin word Ireland, and Scotland, there shall be hut one 
libra, though much heavier than thy present Pharmacopoeia, under the title of The Ph a e- 
pound of apothecaries' weight, macoheia Biutannica, for regulating' the 
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practice of Pharmacy over the whole of the 
British Empire. 

That of thi.fi Pharmacopeia Britanuica, a 
corrected and improved edition ahal! be pub¬ 
lished on or before the 1st of January every 
year, to be the standard for every apothe¬ 
cary during the course of that year. 

That this corrected edition shall be pre¬ 
pared by a Physician appointed by the King, 
under the title of Tiny id I’hui m.i. opo’dnt. 

That, prior toil** pnbliiaucm, it .re¬ 
ceive an itnfn-imatur from the Presidents of 
the Royal Collvi’i > ,.f Physicians of l.m.k.-, 
of Dublin, and ».!' I Yin:b:.':;h. 

That no -•■id! ’■*, permitted to sell 

Pharmaeop ■ i .. excepting those 

which are kept by apof J:e» ..ri> s who have 
obtained a licence from Government for that 
special purpose. 

That no apothecary licensed by Govern¬ 
ment to vend Phanimcopw ia medicines, shall 
keep in his shop, or sell any other articles 
whatever but those which uve introduced 
into the Pl.i.rm >• • in Biits'..'.: a. 

That • in ;» 1 w. i.'fit . t pa-.-ciit in use in ; 
the shops of apothecaries, shall still con-: 
(amt? to be the basis of the weights used by 
apothecaries in the composition and sale of 
medicines ; but that in place of the otliei 
denominations which are at present in use,; 
the larger weights shall be increased in de- 1 
l^nud progression, under the. denominations 
|if deeigmins, centigrams, awl miUegrains; 
of li bos, decilihesj, con tiki bes, and miUelihes; 
every superior ..denomination consisting of 
ten of the inferior. 

That, both in the composition and sule of 
medicines, weight only shall be employed, 
and that recourse shall never be had to 
measure in the shops of the opothecmies.” 

It is very evident, from a slight glance at 
this document, that Dr. Anjjkew Duncan, 
Senior, is not acquainted with the present 
condition of the profession in this country; 
lie lias fallen inf# error in common with 
many of his countrymen, in supposing that 
there still exists such a tribe of beings as 
were formerly denominated ajmhecarit *; be 
talks of “ honest and intelligent apothe¬ 
caries," t ut the race in England is extinct. | 
As to hi# f ‘ Royal Phamacopolist/’ and his 
“ two 'guinea stamped licence,” he ought 
to know that no benefit can accrue to any 
science from it* being put under the pro¬ 
tection of the Stamp Office. “ The lather 
pf the Royal College of Physiciart# of Edin¬ 
burgh,” has yet to leurn the principal of 
medical legislation, and unless he separates 
No. ICC. 


the PhiuTnacopotia Britatmka from the ab¬ 
surd proposals with which he him coupled 
it, he will find that hi* whole scheme will 
be rendered abortive. 



We feel it but justice to explain so much 
of an, article which appeared in the 156th 
Number of The Lancet, as relates to the 
conduct of the late Censor# of the College of 
Physicians, as Trustees ex officii* of the Hun- 
j tenon Museum, which, prima facie, and in 
j the absence of the ,f terms and conditions,” 
alluded to in our last, appeared to furnish 
| matter for indignant comment* inasmuch as 
the exclusion of the Licentiates of the Col¬ 
lege of Physicians from the Museum of 
Hunter, seemed to emanate from them. But 
in this we were mistaken; and we take 
this opportunity of setting ourselves right 
| with thy Censors and the public, more espe- 
, dally as the Editors of the Medico-clur lo¬ 
gical and Yellow Journals, affecting pri¬ 
vate information, and God knows what be¬ 
sides, have copied our errors, and railed nt 
the Trustees in good set terms of fustian 
and bombast, without, in truth, knowing 
aught of the matter. In our own vindica¬ 
tion we have only to observe, that the ob¬ 
noxious regulation was put forward, ostensi¬ 
bly, as the act of the Trustees—as their 
resolution, and not as it should hnve been, 
as a mere enforcement of a primordinate law 
which they had no power to abrogate or 
alter. So much for ourselves. As to Dr. 
Maekod, he talk# of the “ officious interfe¬ 
rence of the censors,” as if it were " offi¬ 
cious,” to interfere, to do What Parlia¬ 
ment designed them, and what they had 
sworn by the Evangelist# to perform! 

It is more handsome, according to Dri 
Macleod to wibk at failing#, than to bla«e 
them abroad ; better to bask in the sunshine 
of hole and corner favour* than to drudge id 
the laboratory of truth ; more hWtest to pub ¬ 
lish '* fair” and " successful case#,” than to 
put men to “ demoniacal torture,” by exp##* 
L 
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ing their failure* and want of dexterity,—and 
arguea greater “ taste and judgment,” to 
neglect the most important and sacred duties, 
than scrupulously to perform them. “ I 
never was any where,” says the man in 
the play, “ hilt all manner of folks loved 
me most dearlyand the hospital gentry 
have shown such extraordinary affection 
for poor Dr. Maclood. that we will he 
sworn he lias exhibited all the agree able, 
tractable, and trust-worthy qualities, which 
gained so much favour for his prototype. 
Indeed, he bids fair to make more friends 
than the obsequious and obliging Johnson, 
who has “ sentiments of respect and es¬ 
teem,” or some such a compliment, for 
every one that falls iu his way. In his last 
Number, this worthy tulks of the " march 
of intellec t,” and of the " disgraced title of 
Licentiate,” which he, nevertheless, reckons 
the first of his “ blushing honours,” and so 
places it ou the cover of his Review! 

“ We have reason to believe he says, 
41 that the Board of Curators of the Hun¬ 
terian Museum, mean to pay no attention 
to tiie liberal recommendation of the Trus¬ 
tees, not to permit the visitations of Eng¬ 
lish Licentiates, or Scottish graduates, with¬ 
out a permit from the London Collegesbut 
as we also have reason to believe, and have 
shown, that such “ liberal recommendation” 
was never made, and that neither the Board 
of Curators, nor the Trustees, have power 
to alter the laws which parliament gave 
them, there is an end of the matter. Drs. 
Johnson and Macleod have suffered much 
mortification, God knows, for adopting the 
error which we unfortunately promulgated; 
and the latter has received a severe lashing 
from “ A friend of the late Censor a,” in 
our last Lancet, so that it were iuiur-tv*- 
aary to add more to their ignominy, or their 
pais. ' . . 

We set down tire follow ing to the phases 
of the moon, not supposing that any one iu 
his senses, who has received the summi 


handres of the northern fair one, could have 
inflicted the deadly wound on her repu¬ 
tation :— 

“It is very evident,” sny* the sage, 
“ that medical men in England, who have 
sous bringing ftp with a view ,of practising 
as physicians, will, very generally, push 
them through that channel which leads to 
a Fellowship of the London College. If 
they do not, they will be guilty of a cxime 
much worse than that af infanticide l ” 

This is pretty well for a man Who has 
ground , and, graduated beyond the Tweed ; 
But he has something better. If men can¬ 
not get an Oxford or a Cambridge diploma, 
he says, let. them get “ a good surgical 
education, in order that they may earn their 
bread respectably and independently as sur¬ 
geons ; but let them beware of the disgraced 
title of Lichhtiate!” Who would have 
dreamed that a Scotch diploma and the 
license of the College, are incompatible 
with respectability and independence j or 
thut Dr. James Johnson, the holder of both, 
would bo the first to make the discovery! 
We must allow him to know something of 
the matter, us far as it relates to himself; 
but we protest that it argues very had taste 
to klaxon it forth to the public. A, man can 
only he disgraced by his own acts, and Dr. 
James Johnson best knows how far lie is 
culpable, but must not be allowed to apply 
his sweeping epithets to the great and re¬ 
spectable body of the fraternity to which 
he happens, so much against his will, to 
belong. 


Sm A«t£;ev Cooper, at the particular 
request of the King, has lately visited the 
Dure of Yostc, ami on the first, occasion 
his Majesty was pleased to meet the Ho¬ 
nourable Baronet at the Royal Duke’s resi¬ 
dence } the interview lasted a considerable 
time. The Di ke of Yobk’s disease vs gene¬ 
ral anasarca, a form of drojwy the most dif¬ 
ficult to remove. Sin Autcey prescribed a 
combination of squill root and blue pill, which 
wo understand has been taken with some 
benefit. 
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In out last Number we inserted the ac¬ 
counts of the London Opmthai.mk Inur- : 
Mvwv, &« published in the Annual Reports, 
up to March 1808, ami w® shall now place 
before our readers the various items of ex¬ 
penditure during two other years, via. 1823 
and 1824 - 


1823, £ h d. 

By Butcher, Baker, and Coal 

Merchant ,.. 182 14 6 

By B rower, (fo&mller, and Cjwsese- 

nttmger 23 4 0 

By Medicines, Drugs, and 

Leeches... 120 4 6 

By Surgical Instruments and 
Optical G lasses............ 13 3 6 

Bedding and Furniture........ 9 15 8 

By r* :■ nviiti :. M;:-. .u, Plumber, 

hiifi "iui 1 . ........ 83 8 8 


By part of last Anniversary Kx- 

l*e;ia.s ..*. r . 6 6 0 

By Advertising, Printing, Sta¬ 
tionary , Stamps, and Pontage 01 18 6 
By Insurance against Fire and 


<!as Lights ..* 22 6 0 

By Disbursements in House¬ 
keeping ........ 66 12 9 

By ages ami Gratuities 217 13 2 
By Collector for Commission, 
and Extra Service...... " 34 7 6 


861 14 9 


1821. £ s. d. 

To Butcher,. Baker, and (foul 

Merchant.. 114 34 6 

To Brewer,Chandler,and < 'beeae- 

mongcr ..... 26 4 8 

To Medicines and Drugs,. 116 9 0 

To Surgical! njstmments and Op- 
tical Glasses .............. 19, 7 0 

To Carpenter, 'Mason, Plumber, 
and Glazier '- t# ..... ,, 2 6 4 

To Advertising, Printing, Sta¬ 
tionary , and Stamps ........ 1.53 0 9 

To tnsurtmee ag»in»t Eire .. .. 15 O o 

To Taxes and New River Water 22 9 H 

To past Anurveraary Expeusefl, 

1823 .*. 10 & 6 

lo House-keeping Disburse¬ 
ments,..,. 5? 8 3 

To Wages ami Gratuities .... 214 16 8' 

To Collector for (Commission and 

Extra Service ............ 36 5 4! 


826 7 « 

Yhfc&ts. statements, taken promiscuously 
1’mm the various annual “ Reports” now 
lying before us, are sufficient data whereon 


to ground the comments which we intend 
to oder respecting the financial and puffing 
departments of this pretended Charily. In 
February 1810, the Institution was deprived 
of the service* of Mr, Sacnpxrs, its pro¬ 
jector, that Gentleman having departed this 
life on the 9th of the above month ; be was 
succeeded by Mr. Tbavkbh, Bp to this 
period, only two pupils had been permitted, 
to witness the practice of the hifrnwnt } and 
although Mr. HaunubUS had boasted for 
some year* previous to Ids death of hav¬ 
ing operated in a peculiar manner bn very 
young infants who had congenital cata¬ 
ract, yet, up to the time of his decease, ho 
hud not communicated the particulars of his 
method of operating to the medical profes¬ 
sion of his country ; hut more of this anon. 
Shortly after the election of Mr. Thavkus, 
r second surgeon Was appointed in the person 
of Mr.LAWRKKCK, and in 18141 studentswere 
admitted to witness the practice of the In¬ 
firmary at the following charges—five gui¬ 
nea®, three months' attendance ; eight 
guineas, six months; and ten guineas, 
twelve months. About five years since, the 
HrsiNi »a of this Institution was removed 
from Charter House Square to Moorfiehls, 
where a building was erected, known by the 
name of the London Ophthalmic Infirmary, 
at a coat of nearly ten thmmnd pounds, 
which, wo fear, was rather unwittingly sub¬ 
scribed by a too credulous public. 

It is, we conceive, unnecessary to enter 
at greater length into the minute history of 
this Institution j we shall now, therefore, 
direct our attention to oertain transaction* 
Ctnifieoted with its government, which, 
when nxplaincd, cannot fail to convey to the 
minds rtf the Governors, a perfect know¬ 
ledge of the deception* which have been 
practised, and 'of the true objects of oertain 
busy persons who have, unfortunately for 
the Establishment and the public, taken * 
too active part in its government. Let 
us, therefore, begin with the beginning, 
and proceed to inquire how far the State- 
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merits contained in the projector’s prosspec- each materials, that there can be no drffi- 
tu« have been verified ; how fiir the cmlo- cnlty in producing the instruments of their 
giums so mi sparingly bestowed upon Mr. damnation from their own hands. The 
Sahvijkus in the annual reports 'were me- ttouLm Ophthalmic Infirmary waskot istis- 
rited by that, individual, and whether the ™n a «nminc wwncAt acuoor., its 
anticipations'of the benevolent Governors, doors having been closed against those who 
Who subscribed towards the establishment were desirous to become pupils thefe until 


of this In Arm ary, have boon fully or even in 
part realised. An attentive perusal of the 
prospectus at once conveys the idea, that 
one of its chief objects was to institute a j 
school for the study of Ophthalmic .Sur¬ 
gery. The following paragraph surely war¬ 
rants this conclusion, 

“ Tlie structure of the eye and the ear is 
so dedicate and complex, and their irrita¬ 
bility under injury so extreme, that they 
cannot easily be treated hut by those who 
make them the objects of peculiar study und 
attention. The acknowledged difficulty in 
the treatment of the diseases to which 
they are liable, has induced a few to se¬ 
parate themselves from the practice of pro¬ 
fessional duties, and to devote themselves 
to the exercise of this brunch alone ; a fact 
wh ich sufficiently establishes the expediency 
of making them the objects of a specific, 
institution.” 

Thus the governors were evidently be¬ 
trayed into a belief, that it was the inten¬ 
tion of the projector to establish a school for 
the investigation and study of those dis¬ 
cuses which are peculiar to the eye and the 
car; but teas it the intention that it should 
become an arena necewtible to the pub¬ 
lic for those purposes! Of motives it. is 
at till times difficult to speak with any 
degree of certainty ; of actions, howev er 
tortuous their course, we can comment! 
without fear of misrepresentation; here we 
have data which we can clearly observe, and ' 
the movements of individuals are as mani¬ 
fest to others ns to ourselves. It is the 
same with respect to the tendency of ac¬ 
tions ; but in the attempt to investigate, to 
analyse motives, our labours often become be¬ 
wildered in .the intricacies of hypocrisy nnd 
intrigue, lit the protont case, our exertions 
are .of a .Tighter kind, because the projector 
awl his supporters tyroa furnished' us with 


the fourteenth of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and fourteen; and from Its esta¬ 
blishment in March, 1805, until February, 
1810, ot which period the projector died, 
there was practised within its walls an 
operation which it was pretended was one of 
a peculiar character, and , as such, sedulously 
kept from the knowledge of the surgical pro¬ 
fession. It is true, that during this time, 
two persons, Sir William Adams, and Mr. 
Stevenson, the private friends of Mr. Saun ¬ 
ders, were permitted, as a matter of mighty 
favour, to become acquainted, with the 
legerdemain, tricks of the secret operator; 
tuid these constituted the entire number of 
scholars during a period not only of fice, but 
■■or frt.vx.vKAits, as the doors of the Institu¬ 
tion were not thrown open for the admission 
of pupils, (and then at a charge of five or 
ten guineas each,’) until the year one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and fourteen, being 
nine years after it was founded ; yet in the 
annual report*, penned, We are informed, 
by Dr. Farre, it uppetirs that; the surgeon 
was thanked bv the Governors for com¬ 
pletely humbugging them ; that he wns held 
up to the public s» a " benefactor to the 
hum?/n raoe, M and " one of the brightest 
ornaments of the medical profession: ” in¬ 
deed, so extraordinary were lik merits, that 
Messrs. Tarns, Battley, and Co., expended 
upwards of sixty pounds in advertising them, 
pf which wc may say, that a piece of more 
gross or palpable quackery was never 
practised in this quacking metropolis. It 
is with regret, deep regret, that we write 
one syllable which < an reflect discredit on 
thecharaoter of the dead, but wc hold 
our duty to the living to he paramount to 
every other eon side ration ; for should such 
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nefarious practices be tolerated, wliich have 
been sanctioned by the conductors of this 
institution, the medical profession, would 
soon sink into irretrievable disrepute, and 
the names of surgeons and physicians would 
form as many blots on the pages of its history. 1 

The abettors of the quackery which ob¬ 
tained at this Infirmary, ore, in every re¬ 
spect, as culpable a* wu» the quack him¬ 
self ; he was upheld by them, supported by 
them, and even now they are exorcising | 
the full measure of their nefarious traffic. 
The tale which we now unfold, will, we 
hope, convince the Governors that they 
have been most shamefully deluded; that 
their alms have, been most infamously be¬ 
stowed, and their benevolent intentions 
for the greater part, entirely frustrated. 
Let them inquire of Dr. Fa hub, and his 
colleague the Druggist, why pupils wore 
not admitted into the Infirmary until 
nine years after its establishment. Dr. 
Faroe, the coadjutor and biographer ®! 
Mr. Sac niters, speaks of that gentleman in 
.he most glowing terms of eulogy ; and in 
reply to some individuals who had spoken 
rather reprohenBively of the " dole ami 
(’oilier” immner in which the.surgical busi¬ 
ness of the Infirmary had been conducted., the 
Doctor thus vullhoitly writes : “ Finally, if 
his enemies /would search into his very 
bosom, his private correspwtdeneo is now 
open to their exominutijn,” • A ow it hap¬ 
pens that wo possess a fWtfficm of Mr. 
Saunders's *i ■ ‘Y , and m it 

furnishes indisputable testimony of the real 
motives of the writer for concealing his 
operation from the profession, we will, as 
the Doctor seems to Ik: so ignorant on this 
point, enlighten his understanding, and 
gratify him with d sight of it ; indeed, it in 
so argumentative, so conclusive, and gives 
such a lieculiaf impress to the memory of 
Mr. Sacndew, to the scientific and libe¬ 
ral characters of his colleagues in hura- 
1 bug, puffing and secrecy, that we will here 
^ Insert it, without adding another word of 
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our own , as we should be sorry to lessen 
the effect which it ought to produce on the 
mind of tin 1 professional reader: — 

London, H Jan. 1809. 

Mv Beau Sir, 

****** VoU DISTRESS MB MUCH BY ASK¬ 
ING ton MV MODE or timAUNC ON Clilt- 
D-Rfi-K BORN tH.lNH WITH CATARACT, 8»d I 

hope, t t'htu 1 (Mine it, you will consider me 
as acting contrary to my natural temper and 
disposition. You must be acquainted with 
my situation here, with two opponents en- 
■! „ attention. From the 

; ••• . . y . between medical men, 
if I had made many acquainted with it , aiy 

OPPONENTS WOULD HAVE KNOWN if BEEORK 
NOW, AND BEEN ACTING I?PON IT, SO that I 

should have lost the credit which I have 
now gained over them, by doing what they 
decline ; only two people, of whom Mr. O. 

: is one. are acquainted with my notions, and 
these are most intimate friends, who have 
been in the closest contact with me, and 
from whom I conceal nothing. Mr.C ooper, 

I WHO HAS SKI’EAIEUCY ASKED ME, DOES NOT 

: know it. After this I trust you wilt excuse 
mo t far I should give just came of offence to /dm 
and nuiny other f riends who have asked me in 
vain, but have been satisfied with my rea- 
son®, considering the predicament in which 
I stand.” * * * 

Y ours, faithfully, 

J. Saunders. 

We shall return to this subject again and 
again. 


ON THE ART OF BAKING BREAD. 

The popular.turn of late years given to 
the study of chemistry has led to many va¬ 
luable discoveries in the arts, mid has mainly 
contributed to support that preeminence 
which the. mnnufeeturer» of this country 
hold oyer those of all others. Much has 
been done by the chemists of Paris, and by 
the Fotyfecbiuc Kobpol of Vienna, to .« write 
a general taste among the people of these 
countries for this interesting and useful 
aoieuce; but thus fer the population of this 
kingdom h»a outotrippod tiutt of atty other 
portion of the globe m o practiottl acquaint¬ 
ance with this branch of physics. It» im¬ 
possible: to select any class of Society to 
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vrJbid) chemistry ran be »u>d to be umnte 
resting ; hilt, hi none d»t» it o^r so many 
Munwiitste study it* taws und operation* 
tut to medic*! mkmi. Considered abstractedly 
trow *11 )4iHi waeouti«aI procenflet, k jw#« 
«ea(* » wide field of investigation to their 
intention, »nd nwy’ indeed fie termed the 
life of unorganised nature. Of bow much 
impiwtwnc* in the moment of the numerous 
ailment* of man ta * knowledge of chemistry, 
for by >1 the supplies of nutriment may he 
directed, forth in regard to i^mvlity and form, 
v. itli i* jirettMiwri exactly suited to the ron- 
duum of the fiody, whether in the healthy 
« dtaensed state. Every man practising 
medicine tdmuM know, tint only how to select 
nutritious from tartumtkm* aliment, hut he 
should also know why he does so; for w ith¬ 
out such knowledge hi* acrpMuntatice « id- 
dkrtetk* must fie very hwvtted and rmjtbtral. 
A* *u art tab* of diet, wit it material holds « 
mow n.ma}>iftu»Mft place than fta saw 1 it i» 
the chief food of infancy ; It forms it *.ri*:i i- 
l'id ingredient in the diet of umnlmod ; and, 
ut the lower dwtsn* of society, i# at nil. 
J* v? i«<b the main support of life. 

Now if it Wroraes ns to V- hotter ac¬ 
quainted with tin- prepartUionr. of any one 
Mti' le of diet than another, it t* r» rtninly 
with bread. few < hcwtaul provi-mM* mu 
•Wi the health and comfort of every hidivi- 
du.d more directly and iumiedinuly than 
the m of tanking goad bread; imd yet there 
», perhaps. no one prise*** with the .«*• 
tionalo of which the enmmunit v i<* k**» f*mi- 
Ew- 1 I» the .!»»wh ef Ekrlxw’pfcv of ifopteRi- 
her tkM, Ikf, (^kraiwa kii published * 
very tofttokm t*»«y #» this wihjw- 1 , *. . )» 
Im*r tHjnaidwmi it very artantittaully, it »# 
true, hut the principal fault w*» hav# tn ti«Kl 
with it it, tfoat having mkmmmnI $6 * bttta. 
hr hm eapUwed w-i) pWu«whw#i won* 
w«:rt M w ith the prtwww 4*« mv«, «i«i eon- 
*i«![WTOt^r e*t. : iMiwled. i 'l>i# rea*« over eye many 
I*#*** *fi*M therefore emlwonr to 

«» aWdgtoWit of the p«pr without 
interrupting the rntmutm, m om\m% any 


important fact that may he intimately con* 
fleeted with the procus*. 

Baked bread, «iuiply rrmshtarrd, may 
he described a* being a substance fortued 
l*jr mixing a portion of the seeds of any of 
tin? cereal grwMws with a little water, and 
then tanking the whole, fiy uMax a£ fire, 
into a solid, cw state nt state. Thin may he 
regarded ns * step in the art of brand bak¬ 
ing of more difficulty in itself, and of greater 
importance to mankind, thaw my thing that 
| suh*e(jnent improvement Im* supjdwi ; for 
j itt all the intticaMHm and refinemmt* of our 
■modem cooking of bread, then- can *nrely 
I b*> found nothing to compare with that 
which first taught nuui to turn n great jiro- 
i portion «f hi* food »n « manner peculiar to 
! himself, and raised him utxnrc the practice 
of tie vouriitg it ni raw grain, in common 
with the lower animal, What may bo re« 
girded «* the aecend *tep, the .reducing of 
the grain to powder before upplying to it 
the moist are which should form the solid 
cake alVcr the nppfonikm of beat, seems, 

' l.Clhii H w f H)0v< lift! (IT id vul C»«y «i»li g«*»- 
, *■ ■' Hie ethers; and ftcr. <di't. U »>■ 

i find, nith.is day, few nations, who bake their 
I hresd *t all. who do not use for the purpose 
•: ground pain. But before it contarwed nil 
lt$p rudimc:it« of what hot* now hocfi gra- 
|d'lJi’l, pPtfecttd into the modern system, 

|smticthing farther was uer.n^ury, fttwl this 
: latter inipmmneut arm* to savaur more of 
j refiuwueT.t ttud civilhwtMsft in it* wtrorfoc. 
i tion and regnlnr use, although it .is of too 
I old * dsitc to have left nay uidition uf it# 
j origin. It rowtists ia mixing with the bread 
I * light gttseou* body, which is nlnnwt iuva* 

: ritiblv of the snjne knwl »» that wfikh srir«-s 
; the foam to ale and the **p«rUe to < foirs- 
tpmfiie, riii« gss, when duly infused into 
? tfo* dnugb, give* ufbtr haling smd cmd- 
j Ul k‘* rnttcud of n heavy hard, vr tough, 
jduU uutritnewi, * light, jiwoiw. niustie, din- 
j plmntms fo&t, which in at mu e tnor. n/u o- 
«hfo to the pklm,,; mu) tm'm uf i^tmioa, 
imd mMvcitmbKht u> hehl.0t. A enammu 
sail Ifiat uif .is no fend specimen of the fonutr 
fireitnl, while » j»ood,, UJortenr, ]d;un 
yplwNtt loaf is .» fair esswpl.fr of the hH-ter, 
ttt :iu<(ilhiu to which, it » wtU to observe, 
tbii- iv. well mode breed the swsfctticii pro- 
dhcfrd by the diMMigsgcinciM of the p« f ate 
regularly srnmgmi in « sort of 
■of byent cww above luwtlnr, all petwu- 
diftikr to the crust ef the broad.. n u > ' u 
called, by the baker*. piW bvcwi, m& they 
jW4@Mpd this uppearersce *» the wrest test of 
jfhv ttarw of their kw.clj, 'Thew 'dfo. 
hinctforfr are unffidicnlly tleeismi, a fr 4 i ^ixe 
'ta.*{mwr the gmvt sdvnntsgca dented i"w»m 

i the iiitrinluctHm of slij#; part of tt,e j. i ,, et, 
■:' , 1 | ' l ’.v tfrhfob constat* itt lit its gUflg with 
tihe bread « .flOKdd»r»fi)e' volW of what 
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mil#, W reptfad m & fewip and mitu- |Umi* added, white under 4braft®Biirtioft, being 
tnrio.w Wy. TV imrnsa^ii fct$»ty ef I denominated tmm- Thin method i* diatom 
digestion poisaeanwl by well yW htbnd, j tinned by the modern biker,"for there i$ • 
may be men from t.He ’dftiwwd-iw*, that if j aubatonc* which he ha* diiww«d to pa#* 


a portion of it, after having beett wdi-btikad 
and thoroughly eopted, be pfeaaed Wtww# 
the fiiifm, it' anil matt* readily »iit« 


new the property of 

in dotqjh with "ft will gptptor rapidity, 
.namely, wwwt, or the frothy ««i«t which i# 


powder l and if a piece of »uth ft loaf be! thrown op to the aurface of a brewer a vat. 
placed in hot eau’v. it immediately aultou*.! *<**0 after the anccbariue infusion baa panned 
»wMJ# out cniiMtU rublv, .liMtro'gTatfi. and; into a atate ofactive farutMitatiou. Of this 
admit* of b»*«ig rawly ditfbwd through tin- J yraat, which i« » very impure auhatfWMto, 
liquid. But. if .1 bit of unjoted biruil hr ■' rhriaiirt* art not yet' annumd what cow 
ftumkirly Hqumcd between tin- tin,.-r>., it; oitfuroi it U that spread# tkeotnpoftitMWt 
remains a undid cofamvo mna#y and w Vn | through the dough, although it wem* to be- 
pul into but. water, neyer .«K#fte&« further i «tf«.'S*d by it* gtetumu*, which baa itaetf 
than to become a p.isn«ueus;ly tough -mas# ofj already begun to pan into a *tato oi decout* 
<i.»ue{i. ' i position. 

tli* varum# mode* whteh have been re-1 _ VI Urn the baker proceed* to .the prepar- 
aortod to lot' the- purpose of uiirodunag f kon dough by moan* »>f the veaat for¬ 
th r gsutepu* pw*dpte into Wad, form al* • man-tatum, be at Wt take* generally ayrnr- 
mW the whole matter of iutoreMiag «•;**on «*h' but sometime# the .whole of the 
arareb which k eirtnectwl with the nwubtro ’ water,- which it Ufciamtunttoii to employ in 
art of baking ; mid tb* cTowiinwiion of rh» : ntaking Up- required .quantity of dough. In 
use and .op ratten of the gafttMHiM jmnripte, I *w water, which \ hrte* in hmpcn.tui- from 
f.IxtaiK nitidriaily introduced into Wad for W I#* 0 to t<Wk\ arconung to tin ftteumpiu-no 
*»f ren«b.rtnt it Ught ami ekstk,! t'-ittpr»at (l tr.tii«-rr udtmoked a certain por- 
fru'int the only enrioue rWWmd inreatiga-] wott ** JM d t< the quanttiy of which i» alw'*|r» 
tiou Cttowcnd with tlu‘ art, atulis there fore I &■** tbsm that tinally required in order to 
madif the principal subject of Dr, Otdqu- s connnuninito the netwmry flavour to the 
boun!a racav. Breviotwilv, bowev«t, to-de- i bread: ymt in tww mixed with liw water, 
acrtlung the beat method of duly .gaetfybg! and then a portion of Hour i» added, whioti 
tire broad by panary ferment a ti«>n, it trira^ t» alw«y* left* tbaa the quantity to he am- 
Wn i. Art the *«U of per-i^cuitv, Ut atoto! jdoved iu forming the fiuiaWd dough. The 
shortly fiie mcciianicai hiatorv of the nrdi* j miitiora is tin 11 covered .up wnl met, by in ti 
miry proecuji of baking. 1 j-wnrm situ niton, and within «u hour lUgnft of 

I cnuuuemtiiig ileewnpiwttisoit make their up- 
Iktmli #/ the Afahmmi Pwce« omwmiv \ l«‘wi»ue«.* 'The apoogc begin* to heave »p, 
mfayed m th Jrt tfbakkx Hnxd. ’ j ofUte gnuerttoon erf carbonic 

j ftciti ga*. if the apougo be of a very liquid 
The «poRt«jieo;g#'4otfaiupo«ith» of a jwcw i tnaamtonee, largo air bubble* *oo» fortso 
of wheat dough,. always genoratea «■’itiuu - ti*w way to the twrface and break ; but 
the mass, a quantity of carbonk arid ga«; | wlien the 'aponge puaaejtaea tba4'onaiM4mo«< 
arid it in the lr.me.ntation of this ga»,. which j of tiii« dough, it eimiwem tin* gaae^ua iu il¬ 
ls the. baker'* object »u ead«ing lenxutota- • •*»»«« wiEtja it, ontil it dilate* equally ami 
lion. iTie «m}d»yod'itt«y W, there-! 'progreawrely to nearly doable it* mitdnal 
fore,, con*idered <?«wi purutirely: goor'i, in pro- j volume, when, nb longer capable ef eon tain- 
Itonion as they wore jwrfectly and rapidly uqt the couhueii ate, it burst* and aubside*. 
produce tin* intornnl gam : f cThapm Hm moat ] Tbia prooM* of n»ing mtd Giliug «it«ro*leJy, 
ftirnpl* procea*' tor meetiag fht*,. la to pliii < »u»Vht hr *«-tii civ. earned on for twenty 4w»r 
« portion of common dough apart in ft wanu • houu. l-»i* >. ijirrpw* ha» taught Urn baker 
nituatitwu., wbftft. if allowed toiwatoi* » f«W (*<:»p* r mo*t not im peon to the atm*- 

cii'Bt : k*np.b of tunc, it will yam *p>'«nt«ov-1P’ r -*’ 'ihe fersientHUve uriwojdc. Un.igene- 
unmtv into a state of deeo»}anmton. whh b: tally htoerfeiws after tb» Mmmd or Atr<l 
will |.«erat« :ewlfc»i« ga* witlun it, '»udjd«ijq*»iq> of tbtr aptoign, -and wen? bo to 
give Sue bread baked from it, Ugbtooaft a;i<: ’ ••mit «J««, the Iwead foiiaed from hm dongh 
vcwrcnknly. $ach (wocesa, however, im te-1 

<Uf)u#, and the bread acquit#* n «d^b<I «<««-. 

aceaccoce or patmacence, Wbit-b, if esiattng] * l%B-il*tbltwEM*w ffoa# «at apart, ia tor-mod 
in excess, may prove uew^obwonic. But | by tW -biAi««h the ipong* 1 4ta ftwnwripit and 
the pMX’eM ot dmimpo-aittw will br fewnd :- -ajamiatMiPU* domwn|KiiiU'tioti it totm#d tettiug 
t* be greatly acceWated-ift'atty roront uamij du* iqtoft^e , t«d w rovih!,* n* tbs rciMro-ti 
of fresh d«u>^b, by the addiiton of a small I which da uf w*u>r i«' tfi* atioopi 

potium of old ikwtgb, already in a atutc oi\ h<«arx totbo whole mianuty to b« «*ed ta the 
utruog tVmenUUon. WlWtbw 1* dotrt-.Jdongb," It -k catted furntw, : Mf> m «Mt 
flic mum k mid %obe tmmiti> the doughjiywng*.' 




THE ART OF BAKING BREAD. 


would invariably prove sour to the taste and and the chemical investigation of the nature 
to the swell. He 'therefore at this period and principle of the fermentative process, as 
adds to the sponge, the flour and water here exhibited, possesses considerable in* 
and salt which may he necessary to form the forest, and has at various times engaged the 
dough of the required consistence and sisaty attention of chemists, 
and next incorporates all these materials 

with the sponge, by n long and laborious i. Of the Panary Fermentation. 

course of kneading, When this process 

hus been continued until the fermenting There are three principal constituents of 
mid the newly added flour have been inti- all wheaten flour; starch, which exists in 
mat fly blended together, and until the gin* the largest proportion ; glutin, and a isaccha- 
tinous particles of the flour are wrought to tine principle. About, thirty years ago, 
aiieh a union tincl consistence that, the dough, when the ideas of chemists respecting the 
now tough and elastic, will receive the elementary constitution of organised sub- 
amart pressure of the hand without adhering stance# were less precise than at present, 
to it, the kneading is for awhile suspended, the difficulty of assigning tn fermentation in 
The. dough is abandoned to itself for u few dough a place under any of the three usual 
hours, during which time it continues in a classes of the vinous, acetous, and putreke- 
fitate of active, fermentation throughout its live fermentation, led to the conception that 
whole mass. After the lapse of this time, it L was a species of deemur**:»>•*!• entirely 
i* i-; i hi. • vi: • *:-r ■.,.dlus« i.un 1 b-.Ml.-Vri st/jut •..*. It was accordingly denominated 

ks. the , '■ >■! i >.i whs i. i- :.i i,.... /.in.: y. ..nd held to consist in the simul- 

tribute the gnu within it ns equally as pop-1 taneot*. v. • m.j i and mutual reaction 
Bible throughout its entire substance, so I of nil i|,.- m a.-rr.i, i.ir of the flour. Sub- 
that no part of it may have a deficiency or sequently, however, the action of fermen- 
excera.' After this kneading, tin- dough i-,. i.iti m 1 .-s been limited, at one time, to the 
weighed out into the portions rt-pdaiv ?•., ih.;ivi/-.-. ingredient, as by Messrs. Aikin, 
form the kinds of bread desired, shaped into in theirexcellent Dictionary of Chemistry;* 
loaves, and once more -act aside for an hour and at another time, to the starch ; but of 
or two in a warm situation. The ermtinu- late the prevailing opinion has been, that 
mice of the fermentation soon generates a the only principal subject of its action is 
sufficient quantity of fresh carbonic acid gas "die saccharine constituents. Dr. Coiquhoun 
within them to expand each mass to about has embraced the latter doctrine, and has 
double its former volume. They are now ascribed the fermentation in the dough 
considered fit for'the Are, and are committed solely to the resolution of the saccharine 
to the oven ; but when they are taken mil, principle of the. floxtr into carbonic acid and 
they are found to have acquired twice as alcohol, in consequence of its being brought 
huge a size as when they were putin. Itshould- into n situation predisposing it to pass into 
he remarked that the generation of the due the vinous fermentation, 
quantity of elastic fluid within the dough, To illustrate this point, let us consider 
has been found absolutely necessary to he what ya$, the only other constituents of 
complete before placing it in the oven; he- wheaten flour, bcKkles the saccharine pviix- 
euuse as soon us the dough is there intro- triple. They are standi and glutin ; for the 
duced, the process of fermentation is check- ulbuwinjws and gaining principles, both 
ed, audit is only the previously contained from their small amount, and from other 
air, which expanded by heat throughout all j circumstances to he hereafter considered, 
llie parts of each loaf, swells out its whole j seem to lie of little importance in the 
volume, and gives it the* piled and vesicular j question. The phenomena exhibited in the 
appearance, Thus the well made loaf is docompusitiem of the saccharine principle, 
composed of an infinite number of cellules, compared with the appearances and efleits 
each of which is idled with carboni- .«id, of flu* f« mentation which takes place in 
gas, and seems lined with or composed of ,*. ‘ 'too J., <, :,*.e no doubt of their ideality, 
glutinous membrane ; and it is this which Tin i..n .<;i.* of saccharine matter contained 
communicates the light, i-’ . >!•. • .«: i.iir-. *' Ou!.’?..'’ in all flour, is by no means insig- 
texture to the bread. 1 •. i. •' ruin. !.• i.■ on the contrary, it is amply suf- 
twoon the bread mid- I..and ctln r * i.t : . T.n,-i- 1 i*. decomposition that 
large towns, am: Ha- t.is..lv by ii:.c!.'l!i:!' i.ii-.n.:■ ■ \ .*• .. >d gas, the deve- 

* "U'U-k boii.M'W iij. I;, il.is resfM i v ry :..p , ..:e. : ■I’uhi:.. • :.m progress of fer- 

.*■ f 1 iking , in.* Ifca: iu.n!i* h\ .!u idi’ci fo-.ii-.; m*. ,, .i:: ■ I bus M. Vogel, on 

frequently full of ia.- ; r holes, iron: i*\t' , >im •*s...!y iw-.q.m i : t >..-f ordinary wheaten 
disengagement of gOs* and sometimes al-1 flour, obtained the following result#, From 
together inelastic or as the domestic phrase 
is, heavy bread, 

Jhis is the brief history of the ordinary 
mechanical process pursued by the bakers, 


the Ir'uinm bybemum : 

* Article Jit end. Published in 1807 . 
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Starch ..68.0 

Moist glut,in .... 24.0 

Mucilaginous sugar........ 5*0 

Yogc table albumen .. 1.5 

And from the Hour of the tntictm xpelta, 
which is considered of a superior tjuulity 
than the preceding, he obtained : 

Starch .. 71,0 

Moist glutia.............. 22.0 

Mucilaginous sugar........ ■b.J*:, 

Vegetable albumen........ 0.6* 

Proutt and Edlin hare also made experi¬ 
ments, which load to the sinhe conclusion; 
l,he latter in particular found, that by merely 
washing wheaten flour with water, and tlnm 
purifying the mucilaginous extract, ho ob¬ 
tained 11 percent, of rrystullmdde sugar. 

-Since the presence of saccharine consti- 
^ stuents in flour is thus established, and that 
in not less proportion than five per cent, ac¬ 
cording to the analysis quoted; und since 
tlie alcoholic fermentation of sugar is per¬ 
fectly familiar to the chemist, the charac¬ 
teristics of which correspond with the fer¬ 
mentation in dough, there seems little room 
to doubt wherein consists the true ferment¬ 
ation which occurs in the art of bread- 
making. 

A further consideration of the panary 
fermentation, must be deferred to another 
A' umber. 


LON DON M EDICAL SOCIETY. 

We are glad to nee that “ the huge, rusty, 
trieocked hut,” has been removed from the 
table of the Society. We were very well 
■^Swiislied that it would only be neee.-sary to 
appeal to the good taste of the President 
nod Council, to cause mh-Ti lumber to he 
taken away. The “ black staff,” entwined 
by the “ gilded serpent,” remains. Why, 
we cannot tell, unless it he one of the stand* 


* Journal de Pharmaeic, iii. 212. 
f He ascertained .100 parts of wheaten 


flour to be composed of about 

Starch ,^ .. 74.5 

Glut-in *....12.5 

Gummy ami saccharine extract., 12,0 
A yellow resin .. 3 .0 


100.0 

—Anwks de Chmk el de Phtju 340 . 
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ing orders of the Society, or one of the con* 
ditions of Dr. FothergiU’s will; if ordv the 
former, tire same authority which placed it 
there, can effect its removal. It cannot be 
called ornamental, and why retain such a 
gewgaw 1 

The last two meetings have not possessed 
much interest ; the discussions have been 
loose and irrelevant, and no conclusions 
worth reeordiug have, in consequence, been 
arrived at. If we may be allowed to give 
the Members a word of advice, we should 
say, stick to the text, and do not cavil about 
unimportant matters, so as to lose sight of 
the main subject of discussion. For exam¬ 
ple : Air. 11 a y brought forward, at the hist 
meeting, a specimen of ulcerated intestine, 
which he had taken from a person who died 
from what he thought was typhus fever; 
he remarked, that it had fallen to his lot to 
examine several cases lately of the snme 
character, and that he had found the upper 
portion of the small intestines diseased ; 
the mucous membrane being generally ulce¬ 
rated. He was anxious to know, if any of 
the gentlemen present bad observed any 
parallel cases; but instead of attending to 
this-point, they began to quarrel about the 
seat of disease generally in typhus fever; 
some affirming, that disease was more fre¬ 
quently found in the lower portion of the 
small intestines than the upper; some, 
that it was invariably found in the lower 
portion. Thus the dispute was earned on 
to determine what were the appearances 
usually exhibited in the lower parts of the 
small intestines, when disease was found 
there, in which Mr. Lakcst a rr, Mr. l.i ovn, 
and others, were warmly engaged ; indeed, 
Air. Ltovb $q>peared determined to talk 
down every other person, by relating long 
stories about tlte poor people who curne to 
his house in the Old Jewry, about his pa¬ 
tients at Ponton v ilk: and Pune ra&, and God 
knows where,—until the point with which 
the discussion began was overclouded and 
forgotten. Dr. Blii.n, who made some sen- 
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STRANGULATED HERNIA. 


(Mr. Smith). The pain wr# relived bv 
the venesection, and this, together with the 
warm bath, occasioned » trifling relaxation 
of the integuments covering the tumour; 
its size, however, was not diminished. The 
patient being removed from the bath and 
put to bed, an operation was proposed, t.o 
which she would not consent, dinging to 
the hope of being relieved by medicine. A 
purgative enema was administered, which 
speedily returned unchanged, mid a bladder, 
filled with the frigerificmixtuTC, was applied. 
Vi v the swelling for upwards of two hours. 
i l.ee- measure# failed to produce any re* 
lief to the symptoms j the poor woman was 
at length induced to consent to the per¬ 
formance of an operation. 

'I * (•(.■•ration commenced by making a 
l“iigiiudiiia! incision tinough the integu- 
| merits, nearly the whole length of the tu- 
niyur. A fecund incision was then made 
'ranavi-jM !■„. po as t • la- m-airi .n right an¬ 
gles with the first, fie- augulio flaps v.vm 
next dissected back , and the supwnoial fas¬ 
cia was thus exposed ; this mip-mhrane, to¬ 
gether with the |"i;jiri->i.'were divided 
in the usual minim v, ami Mi'- sac was also 
!carefully opened, from which a small quan¬ 
tity of dark-coloured scrum escaped. The 
contents of the hernia were a large portion 
of omentum, covering tunl effectually con¬ 
cealing a small knuckle of in test! no, of a 
dark claret, colour, With a distinct line of 
demarcation between the he.ilthv and 
gnlated portion. The omeuturn was con¬ 
siderably chan god in character, but not d<- 
■ of a gangrenous appearance ; it was 
, Wlberent to the upper part of tlie ®nc. 
femoral hernia for several years, but that it I The stricture, which was found to be at the 
never attained a Itrgf fi» anti! vi„. .\« ;.i. g i ,n;j. ,.f ■)... ^c, was freely divided, and 
previous to her ■...«• :i-wen . 1 - d' i\,. i,..* was returned without much 

bulk first attracted her notice; it soon be- j difficulty, The adhesions of the omentum 
came bard and painful, and sot wo unanli 1 ,; with the sac, rendered its return iucom* 
although «l«> had .strong denim, 1» pass her! ; it was pusM up, but certainly could 
motions. (hi tin f-in.a . 11 ^ in.'niinc..'hi-paiu not be fioid tone separated. 'The exteririS 
in the sw« l.sr.g by.i^ 1.111/!. ■■•■km ftudi wound was closed by jneaasof sutures and 


sible remarks on the necessity of accurately 
discriminating the various kinds of inflam¬ 
mation of the raucous membrane of the 
bowels, and of the mucous glands beneath it, 
could scarcely get in a word edgeways, such 
was the impetuosity of some members to 
tell bow many patieute they had lately ex¬ 
amined, and m forth. 

It, is ©sally a pity that so little deference 
should be paid to the ordiuary rules of fome 
and sound reasoning in our medical assem¬ 
blies, We hope the Members of the Lou¬ 
don Medical Society, will henceforth set u 
good example to the jest. 


HOSPITAL HEPOETS. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 

CASK OF MnANOUl-fTKO FKMORAL HEBNIAj 
WHICH MW i n to IS orKUATlON. 

Elizabeth Yhicrut, setat. (>?, was admitted 
into Guy's Hospital, Under the -care of Mr. 
Riii,.-b\ ro.i|.er, on Saturday, October 7 th. 
I: apii.vriv., from the . 

I ad been die 


the u'.nh‘ of the iib'ii men 
triiuc!. si^t «*ii ..I • wsi.- p H 1 

thi ii-m" v ,is 1 n p’nyi <' J : .--i mi a 
of an hour, but, without success. 


udlii rive plaster. 

..Wr. :V The ji;* - *ti-ii* was placed in bed, 

pta’! 1 nflwri'.ie .',:.i r,tiii<]i. she was extremely cold, 
nad the pulse at the wrist, was scarcely 


The patient was admitted into Guy's 1 peroepnbh. Warm fomentations were 01 - 
fibout four o’clock in the aflniM-.u, and ’red to tho abdomen, andbottfes filled with 
on examination there was fi-nud «■> li*. water to he applied to the feet. After 


a tumour, of the size of a fiVfi oe*j 
oupyiug the situation of the right ingui¬ 
nal canal, but it. could lie dearly traced 
rising from below fViupart's ligament. It 
was tense, tender to the touoh, and the iu- 
livum-iita Wiii! 1 itauii what iliVhn: , - , il; the 

pjliili 1 M -.I.MCUMIIH' W.iHU>A,iili-. '}■■ * i: - 

cpiick. nad **tii- hud 1 iw.i m three 

Uincs- She nar. ..lac.n the wuriti bath, 
hl'-d I'.iMii tin mn. .■■-!■ i.u- .uni ■/ twelvei 
ounces, and the taxis * us 1 u,ployed for u;. • 
wards of a quarter of uu hour W tlw drt.-Sv r 


a lapse of two hours, re-notion had taken 
place, and two drachms of thjeSulphate of 
magnesia were directed to he given in pep¬ 
permint. water, and repeated every two 
hours until the bowels were freely relieved. 

Oct. S. Six doses of -the salts and pep- 
water were given, without produc¬ 
ing any effect upon the bowels. A purga¬ 
tive enema was -administered this morning, • 
which brought ay ay some indurated fecu¬ 
lent matter. The abdomen is very tender 
on preemwe; the pulse small, and couute* 





STRANGVLATEO HERNIA. 


nance somewhat anxious. Ordered to take 
« dose of castor oil, and to continue the 
rifoim'Tjtstions to the uMonaen. 

Evening, On vkitmg her at ten o'clock, 
we find the tenderness of the abdomen so 
much increased that the patient oan scarcely j 
bear the weight of her clothes* There is 
. a slight blush of inlhunmutiofl around the 
edges of file wound , the strapping was in 
consequence removed by directum of Mr. 

( 'ulhnvny, and « poultice applied- The 
bowels have been relieved twice since the 
morning. 

V. pulse at the wrist feeble; the ten¬ 
derness of the abdomen undiminishod, hut it 
is rather wore flaccid; two motions were 
passed during the night. There was «ltuln 
hiccup this rooming for about two hours, 
The edges of the wound have a sloughy 
| ^ bearam-e. and there, is a blush of dark 
nrh}.Qiired inflammation extending to some 
flf«ifnne.e around j the sutures were removed, [ 
and a bread poultice, made with decoction I 
of pojijo-, ordered to be applied. Continue] 
tin aperient iiiixti:'.*' 1 . 1 

10. The patient find a severe rige- 

rooming about four o'clock ; she bus . 

no motion during the night; the skin is hot, 
pulse small and quick, and the-abdomen is 
tender. The edges of the wound have now 
widely separated, leaving a large sloughy 
opening ; the blush of foilaronuirion uffiect- 
irjg the integuments is less distinct; the 
dischargefrom the wound is dark coloured, 
thin, and small in quantity. 

At om ; .m. v- A- b \ : :■■ C-i' the 

patient, !.b.- .1 «■.: »- 

lucl, to be taken immediately, and a dose of 
castor oil to he given two h»* n- i.f*. rwurd-. 
Stale beer-ground poultices to be applied 
to the wound, and the fomentation* con¬ 
tinued to the abdomen. 

. In the waning, at nine o'clock, the pulse 
quick ami jerking, and the i 
was anxious j the bowels. had '» • i: a- !.•« 
upon, twice by.the castor oil. Ordered two ; 
grains of calomel and one grain of opium, 
and to take a dose of castor t>il in the morn-. 

*“»• ,, .. .. ' 

Oct. 11, Tim jiiitii-id has had hiccup 

throughout iIn- w link -.if the night, She has 
not passed troy motion ; the. pniu and ten- 
derneea of the abdomen is great, and the 
jiulhc q.ih k ; the tongue is juoiak Th 
•I:-!- j: *_■- lion, the wound is dark foil-- ». 
I and offensive; the surface of the wound is 
not improved in appearance. She took a 
dose of castor oil this morning; the fomen- 
tutious and stain beer-ground poultices are 
continued, 

P li. The bowels have been iVdv acted 
i - ; x ou during the night, i lie hi-'-t up i« 
still *. ubiesome ; the pulse i« feeble, and 
tiie count huace much depressed this .was 


A S6 

the state of the patient at noon. We visited 
the patient a few hours Hubsequent to this 
period, and found her condition much im- 
proved by the exhibition of some port wine 
and strong beef tea, whk k hud boon given 
by the direction of Mr. Callaway, lie also 
prescribed 

Aufeurfowatc of ammonia, 6 grains J 

Laudanum, 10 minims; 

Ompliorjulep, l| ounce; 

to be taken every three or four hours; the 
patient, however, refused to take the medi¬ 
cine. 

13. Noon. The pulse is regular and much 
s*"'iii-.-cr tbuu yesterday; the countenance 
is greatly improved ; there is less tender¬ 
ness of the abdomen* The discharge from 
tire wound is more copious, but still retains 
a peculiar cadaverous odour, which has dm- 
rai leriscd it from the commencement. Thu 
bowels have not. been acted upon since yea? 
terday. Ordered to take two table spoon¬ 
ful# of.castor oil immediately. (’ontiu ue the 
p ‘■ibli strong beef tea to bHVeely given, 

-t i'cii ounce* of port wine during the 
day. 

H. The patient expresses herself as 
feeling better; the, countenance is good, and 
pulse moderately firm. The discharge from 
the wound is a thin brownish coloured pun, 
.•nijeed with flaky portions, and also a small 
quantity of oily matter. The bowels were 
relieved twice yesterday by the castor oil; 
the beef tea and wine are given, and also .a 
small quantity of brandy, and the poultices 
of beer pounds are continued to the wound, 

16. There is but. little variation in. the 
state of the patient since our last report. 
! The wine, brandy, and beef tea are conti¬ 
nued. . 

| 14. There ii considerable febrile ex- 

''"temenit'to-day ; the skin is hot, the pulse 
:> quick, and the patient complains of pain; 
: the ♦•u.gii* ij.--lj.hib, furred; the bowels are 
lax, Tli<- i-.is.-litirtr*' from the wound is co¬ 
pious, and of tire same character us before 
described. 

0k The skin is less hot, and pulse not so 
quick. %veral hours sleep were obtained 
>1 .ri.iv, if..- life:: I. The surface of the wound 
i- h iiiii.oig « -i. Ordered to take/ear 

' : >un> a Vfo/'iite af quinine twice a-duy, and 
1-, ■ the wine,.with nourishing diet. 

20—28. The patient in the period in¬ 
cluded in the foregoing dates experienced so 
little alteration, that it would be rendering 
the case prolix to enter iWtO the daily de¬ 
tails. It will be sufficient to remark that 
she went On progreaTri-ly improving; the 
discharge from the wound continuing co¬ 
pious and ill-conditioned until within the 
last day or two, when it. may be presumed 
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mble remarks m the newwwity of uncomely (Mr. Smith). The pain was relieved by 
diacrinuafttiog the various kind* of mW the venesection, end this, together with the 
° warm hath, occasioned a tnflmg reluxsttum 

mation Of the mucous membrane of the <} f jj, e intogoments covering the tumour; 


bowels, ted of the mucous glands beneath it, 
could scarcely get in a word edgeways, such 
was the. impetuosity of some members to 
tell how mmy patients they bad lately ex¬ 
amined, «*ul so forth. 

It i« really a pity that so little deference 
should be paid to the ordinary rule* of loin- 
and sound reasoning in our medical assem¬ 
blies. Wo hope the Members of the Lon¬ 
don Medical Society, will henceforth set a 
good example to the test. 



HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 

CASK OF SlKAN'CU'KATKlJ KKMORAI, IIKJRMA, 

wmcu nnot/uun vs ockhation. 

Elizabeth Vincent, sctat. 67 , was admitted 
into Guy’s Hospital, under the ware of Mr. 
Bratisby Gooper, on Saturday, 0» *.»b-r i • :. 

It appeared, from the ptilien. is»i-<.it-iin M, 
that site h«d been alteetod with reducible 
femoral hernia for several years, but that it 
never attained a hoc* size until the cv* „i., 4 * 
previous to her n-‘.:i i>‘.i. k . !> vw l . un s* :■•.* u 


its size, however, was not diminished, The 
patient being removed from the bath aud 
put to bed, an operation was proposed, to 
which she would not consent, clinging to 
tlio hope of being relieved by medicine. A 
purgative enema was administered, which 
Kuc**tli1y returned unchanged, and a bladder, 
till' d with the frigoriftc mixture, was applied 
!o'. i the swelling for upward# of two hours. 

. 1 m-si* measure* fuikd to produce any re* 

1!;< f: ■ the symptoms; the poor woman was 
j at length induced to .consent to the per¬ 
formance of an operation, 

T 1 , i... ii!?o,* commenced by making a 
s ,ii jiu ■.fiion through the integu¬ 
ments, nearly the whole length of the tu¬ 
mour, A second incision was then made 
tifowversely, so as to be nearly at right an¬ 
gles with the first, Tin* augnbir Haps were 
next dissected bach, and the superficial fas¬ 
cia wan thus exposed ; thin membrane, to¬ 
gether with (lie fascia propria, were divided 
in (he usual juaune.r, and the Bte was also 
carefully opened, from which a small q\um- 
tity of dark-coloured serum escaped. The 
content* of the hernia were a large portion 
of omentum, eovering and effectually con¬ 
cealing a small knuckle of intestine, of a 
dark claret colour, with a distinct line of 
demarcation between the healthy and stran¬ 
gulated portion. The omentum was eon. 
! .-■■!(■! changed in character, but not de- 
icKbflij .-f ,i appearance ; it was 

firmly r- ■■pi :*» m*- upper part of the sac. 
The stricture, which was found to be at the 
of the sac, was freely divided, apd 
'ihf intestine was returned without much 


bulk first attracted her notice it soon be- j difficulty. Tim adhesions of the omentum 
came hard and painful, nnd she was unable, | w jfch Um sac, rendered it# return ineom- 
allbough »lie had strong desire, to pa## her, pkf,. , «a* pushed vp, but certainly could 

motions. < >n tli*- fibow.ng n.-.rn.uv . i}i , ‘ p:uu • nor lie Mild tone separated. The external * 
in the aw, , .m. - o: i:: t n , io:i uu ■ a*.*. and j wound wax closed by means of Sutures and 
the whole of the abdomen ’ .. i* 


tender, medical aBtdstuuce wi-i , -1 - ■■ .i.' \\ ...-‘k was placed in bed, 

the taxis was employed for about a quiut: r jr-dVr.... wots extremely cold, 

of au hour, but without success. ami \ wrist was aearcely 

The patient was admitted into Gtty's|pvrroptibte. Warn .fomentations were or- 
aboul four o clock in the afternoon, and dered to rho abdomen, and bottles filled with 
on examination there was found to 'be 'hot w »ter to be applied to the feet. After 
a tumour, of 'the size of a hyii # egg, no-, a lapse of two hours, re-action had taken 
oupymg the situation of tlfo %bt ingm- place, and two drachms of the sulphate of 
tell canal, but it could be Nearly traced magnosm were directed to be. given iu pep- 
rising from below Pouparts ligament. It ponuiut water, and repeated every two 
was tense, tender to the touch, and the in- hours until the bowels were freely relieved, 
tegument* were somewhat discolouredthe Oct. 8. Six doses of the salt# and pep- 
P*‘ih *iMiinMiisniY vii* mi swills, the pulse permute water were given, without produc- 
Cpifok, and (foe bad vomited two or three imr any effect upon the bowels. A pwrga- 

temesv .'She-was placed in the warm bath, ' v . 

bled fro® the arm to the amount of twelve 
ounces, and the taxis was employed for up¬ 
wards of a quarter of an hour by 'the dresser 


five enema wag jutumustired this morning,, 
which brought away some, indurated ftmi- 
leut matter. Tiff; abdomen is very tender 
on pressure ] tin? puke email, aiui couute- 
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nance somwliat imxioo*. Ordered to t»k* 

« dose of c ustor oil, end to continue the 
'fementotibns to the abdomen. 

Evening, On her Rt ten o’clock, 

we find the tenderness of the abdomen so 
much increased that the patient c«u scarcely 
bear the weight of her clothes. There is 
a slight Wash of inflammation around the 
edges of the wound ; the strapping was m 
consequence retnov.d by direction of Mr. 
('allaway, and a p n» ,, .ii , “ npp.heii. The 
bowels have been relaxed twi'-r Miicr the 
morning. 

■;». Fuise at the wrist feeble; tlie ten¬ 
derness of the abdomen undimioi&bcd, hut it 
is rather more flaccid; two motions were 
passed during the night. There was slight 
hu mp this morning for about two hours. 
The edges of the sy.tt 9 .twl have ti sloughy 
ymprannice, and there is a blush of dark 
f||pred inflammation extending to some 
distance around", the satnres wore removed, 
and a bread poultice, made with decoction 
of poppy, ordered to he applied, Continue 
t he aperient mixture, 

10. 'The patient had a severe rigor this 
morning about four o'clock ; she has passed 
no motion during the night; the skin is hot, 
pulse small and quick, and the abdomen is 
tender. The edges of the wound have now 
widely separated, leaving a large sloughy 
opening ; the blush of iniiamniation affect.* 
ii/g the integuments is less distinct; the 
di«ebarge from the wound is dark coloured, 
thin, and small in quantity. 

A t. one p, m. Sir Astley Cooper visited the 
patient,, and :"!» ■’ ■: . . .:i ■ of calo¬ 

mel, to be • . 1 .-;im.- ...: I:, .■■■ a dose of 
castor oil to be given two hours afterwards!. 
Stale beer-ground poultices to be applied 
to the wound, and the fomentations con¬ 
tinued to the abdomen. 
k In the evening, at nit.i ■.»’■.!.. ! .. 'hi puls. 
"Was quick and jerking, me; >■ ■ ■ s^ii-'.*:n •. 
was anxious; the htnvoia bad been uctod 
upon twice by the cmu.ir oil. Ordered tun 
grains of calomel ami one grain wf 6piu:i, 
aud to take a dose of captor oil i:» the umm- 
iug'. 

Oct. |1. The patici.i has had hiccup 
throughout '.In- w hmc jie night. She has 
not pussed any motion ; tint pain and ten¬ 
derness of the abdomen is great, and the 
pul»e quick ; the tongue is moist. The 
discharge from the wound is dark coloured 
aud offensive; the surface of the wound is 
not improved in appearance. She took a 
dose of castor oil this rooming; the fomen¬ 
tations aud stale beer-ground poultices arc 
continued, 

12. The bowels have b , »- , n 1 *E acted 
f *vma during the night. I !•»• •...««•;• is 
•tib Nmbfesonu? ; the pulse is feeble, and 
the coikPomuice much depressed ; due mm 


the slate of tlie patient at noon. We visited 
the patient a few hours subsequent to this 
period, and found her condition much im¬ 
proved by the exhibition of some port wine 
and strong beef tea, which bud been given 
by the direction of Mr. Callaway. He uko 
prescribed 

Submrbotiate of ammonia, 6 grains ; 

Laudanum, 30 minims; 

Camphorjukp, 1| ounce; 

to be taken every three or four hours; the 
patient, however, refused to take the medi¬ 
cine. 

Id. Noon. The pid&e is regular and much 
stronger than yesterday; the eouutcnan.ee 
is greatly improved ; there is less tender¬ 
ness of the abdomen, The discharge from 
the wound is more copious, hut still retains 
a peculiar cadaverous odour, which bus clm- 
.■‘f.rtoritod if from th« coirtmenceinent. The 
h:»w« Is L-aiv. not been acted upon since yes¬ 
terday. Ordered to take two table spoon- 
fuls of cantor oil immediately. C’outiuue the 
poulticea; strong beeftea to bedVtndy given, 
and four ounces of port w ine during 1 he 
day. 

14. The patient expresses herself ns 
feeling bettor ; the eorintoiiunee t« good, aud 
pulse moderutoly firm. The discharge from 
the wound is a thin brownish coloured pus, 
nixed with flaky portions, and also a small 
■quautify of oily matter. The bowels were 
relic cod twice yesterday by the castor oil; 
the beef tea and wi«e are given, and also u 
small quantity of brandy, and the poultices 
of beer grounds we continued to tiro wound, 

16. There is but little variation in the 
state of the patient nance our last report, 
’lire wine, brandy, and beef tea are conti¬ 
nued. 

Thriv is considerable febrile ex- 
eiSeiii: to «.av ; the skill is hot, the pulse 

m quics^ and the patient cttmplwns ofpttu; 
the 1 t 0 I. 1! 1 ti. furred ; .the bowels are 
lax. i h- ■' 1 -i,. from die wound is co¬ 
pious, and of die mime character a® before 
described. 

Id- The skin is less hot, and puke not so 
quick. Several hours sleep were obtained 
during the night. The surface of the wound 
is becoining cleaner. Ordered to takeyltwr 
gmins of&qlphatt of ijwmm twice a-duy, and 
to continue the wine, .with nourishing diet. 

W —'i'll. T!i.- pn’i'-ui i.i the period in¬ 
cluded 'b* -i 1 *.k drt-4 experienced so 
little »!*•• . 1 ; . ’bat »• wild be rendering 
the case prolix to enter into the daily de¬ 
tails. It will be sufficient to remark that 
she went on progressively improving; the 
discharge from the wound cmiiimiing co¬ 
pious and til-conditioned until Within the 
last day or two, when it may be presumed 
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the whole ©f the omentum had come away. 
On the 35th, the bowels were «o much re¬ 
laxed, that it whs necessary to exhibit a 
cretaceous mixture, with laudanum, 

30 , The wound is healing, a»d the pa- 
tiea t it in other redpsota doing well. 


CASE OF U VITRO PS ARTICUU. 

There is a patient at this time in Gov’s 
Hospital, whose knee is affected with this 
dropsical disease. The effusion of serum 
within the cavity of the joint, which consti¬ 
tutes this disease in a great majority of in¬ 
stances, can he clearly traced as the conse¬ 
quence or termination of <. ither common or 
npeeific ii.f.n:n»iiii:<in, affecting the synovial 


I the prcsi 


, however, 


membra: 

there is no evidence of inflammation having 
prevailed in or about the joint. The effu ¬ 
sion 1ms been gradual, and the disease 
s ,, ji < ! 1 •. •! .:!iiittesi i*-r. v i'i: jin’*. 

'1 a ■ uuiiL' v.-iiih: from CfilR- 

Vii...,, ' is t-fiu,-, • •' ff«id com 

plexion, and what mayW ■■■n ■' womau 
of large frame, but of : ix . She ww 
admitted into the Hospital August, 9, on 
■Recount of disease of the knee joint, under 
the cure of Mr. Key. She stated, that the 
part hud been affected upwards of six years ; 
the left ancle .first bdettme swollen, after¬ 
words the knee felt fcliff, and at the same 
time weak, but not gutaftd, and the joint 
gradually enlarged, the only Ibyt^r pmc 
tieulars which we could elkit. were, that 
the joint went on -radiialiy increasing, that 
it sometimes felt.weaker and stiffer limn 
at other times, and Unit who commlted Sir 
Astley Cooper, who i«p,omuietided issue's 
and subsequently blisters to the part, Within 
the.last fourteen weeks, previous to Iter wl- 


not much impediment to the motions of 
the joint. When the knee is bent, the 
swelling is of course rendered tense, ana * 
the fluctuation cannot be so well distin¬ 
guished as when the leg is extended. I he 
patient’s general health is good ; the disease 
being apparently a purely local affection. 

The treatment Mr. Key directed in this 
case was to apply the plaster of- ammoniaevm 
with mercury to the joint, and over this a 
tight bandage. 

Our report of this case taken on Slat of 
October is—the m<& of the joint, is evidently 
much less than when the patient, was ad¬ 
mitted ; the only means that have been pur¬ 
sued, are the application of mercurial plaster, 
with the bandage. The patient expects to 
leave the Hospital shortly. 

We are glad to find that Sir Astley Cooper 
has determined on .g:ak»g through the 11 oa- 
pitnl regularly orure a week, on llmmiaVt 


for tins purpose of . 
consulting surgeon . 


ST. BATiTlIOJ.OMF.W’S HOSPITAL. 


CA8E OF FtVACTOK£$ 'W»S, IK WHICH J'AHA- 
LVSIS AK» DIM till u HlTERVKN'tf), OK 

iuii nmi wav FfiOM the occciuiem e 
oi xm: -AOttnExr, 

Matlu-w Murphy. art. 43, was admitted 
into Habn..-'H Ward, June JO, J826. This 


person, originally a sailor, fur the last set 
-years had be.i.« im}«1»vc*>: in unloading ves- 
sihjpfey the v.-.-.tcr .-:d >, ,u.,l spent several 

___ _ _ . ygjph i» the Hast Iiidks, where he was in 

mikiion, ahe said th»: she hud fi-ii reimuW- !$* habit of drinking raw spirits to a gicat 


able uneasineM in the part, which she at-j*^k|Peut. Ou the evening previous to wL A 
trfbated to j!.e ciicinisfiuuv *:f p.u.;, .;■ g iiu$.‘>inii, brio!" druvtk, he received a hurt oti 
cold water ©voi tl»- km •■. haring iid.ij.i.-i!. »hh Jeft side. Tasking the night in great 
this plan at the Migpo-lion of um.i ■».> di- i,l. pad-. *»•! vveri-nrim; difficult! ofhreuth- 
j if>g, !ie c.inru' to i.iiv i-ONpiinl >.< xt morning. 

IA fracture of The left: seventh rib, near its 


Jium. 

'The appearances which the parts pre¬ 
sented on examination stmtd in tmr case¬ 
book as followsThe joint very much dis¬ 
tended, the enlargement being confined to 
the fore-part and sides, and rxtriifffii'c to a 
c6naidevttl.de distum e up (he thigh: the 


angle, was readily doteeted. The breathing 
■was hut slightly affected ; the puke full 
bud frequent; tor,guo white feud foot, The 
rib-bandage being applied, he wns bled to 
Jjxiv., mid ordered to take hydr. subnnir. 


attachments of the 'capsular ligament uf 
this pan. The iategume^ttbbt : disc^ourc‘d; 


swelling consequently not bound.d bv the! gr. ip pc.lv. jalap, xii., and the mist. «din. 

* ’ •’ ‘ * ter die. 

11. Slept but little, and felt great pain on 
applying tin’ Laud to the Injured purr. ; 
pulse lull and strong; bowels freely open ; 
the tongm* remained white ; he expecto¬ 
rated, with difficulty, wine viscid mucus. 
Wed., to xvi«, and took linctus .eontaming ;i 
•• ■■ i ■ f: ■. ,*i■■ u!'i'. *KjuiUs. \ 

,1: .i yesterday ; buffed and 


the tumour miii, giring te pteestmu but 
elastic, die iiumuta; ion"being speedily rc- 
imryod. Fluctuation e\i«h ut. When the 
limb is ■ .plac^lV jm/the extended position, the 
g* ut«r part''-of tha •■ , uhu , gt-ment appeal* ou 
tjw: "I'craidt* of i!i*’ joinl, the swidliiigbeiug, 

divided into typo portwna by the puteijda imd ,. _ 

tendou passing across its fore-part. There • cupped, passed » very indifferent wight 
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Skilll complained of pain in his left side ; 
jpM to $xij., and ordered the mist. t&aws: 

lr»p. 

pH 3. Pulse considerably reduced; respi¬ 
ration easy ; akin and tongue moist. 

14. 11 was observed to-day that the mouth 
was rather drawn to one side, but lie d-nied 
the existence of .i: i p«in i:. tin- head. «:■•! 
the symptoms w< .. genernily iawMi.al i* . 
continued the saUii>- mmoic. 

13- Pain in the h« »u . delirium and A -\1 - 
irimesft came on in the night, tint! it h-canx- 
necessary to apply the Mrir-gi-t whimi .>.<1, 
the bowels had not been acted on since 
the afternoon of the 13th, The mouth was 
now < burnish drawn upward*, and towards 
the left side; pulse full and strong.; there 
was delirium present, and considerable heat 

of skin,.. !■'.*,■, about the head; 

tongue .!• «r . » •h a brown crust 
in the centre, and red towards the margin, 
Bribe action of the organ remaining unim¬ 
paired. The man was violent and irascible. 
Bled to •$xviij.; the head shared, and con¬ 
stantly covered with chid cloths; calomel 
gr. iij. statim; and three hours afterwards, 
Jij. of tin) mist, senna* comp. Blood 
drawn, buffed aud cupped. 

16. Delirious the whole of last night. 
Pulse quiet, and bowels relieved. House 
Burgeon directed twenty leeches to be ap¬ 
plied to the head in the evening, 

1/. Much improvement observable in aU 
the symptoms; still talked incoherently. 
Pulse feeble ; bowels open; removed the 
straight waistcoat, from thin time he gra¬ 
dually improved, 

23. Bowels confined; calomel gr. itv 
atatiin.; liq. aramon. acet. |i, cum magnea. 
r-ulph, 5p. every six hours. 

23. The tongue had a foul, white appear- i 
mice; pulse tolerably quiet; no appetite, 
and restless at night; pain in the head; 
be took 9i bydr. . icadt-' f.iio iiv/ 

one every four ’.. i -vu »v»> 

ofrected tu be applied »•••■ -t. oi. ,ii»- w mildrrs 
after ta king t wo of the pills, 

July 1. Much bolter, and ’- as 
the pain in the head, \lo..Ui ratlici >oi. 
Ordered broth diet. 


ANfctTtUSM ifc? TUK luui’V. 

We introduce this case into <-vr repent, 
Solely on account of what, was discovered on: 
post mortem examination; and to put on 
record, in tlie,;page& of Tins Lanci i , an ir- 
f stance of such snowimum disease »- aneu¬ 
rism of the arteries of the brain. I .te 

i.. i\i. ■. . .■ "ft b,- ju, i.i.. t, .1 „ . ; ri-.,.if ini' 

., -.■•■i B :! • ; I 1 ., !..■'■.April- r.i-l l 

1 ^, p aralytic attack two year- j»i-v i., 

'' ^jKh, which had deprived him of the. use of 
lm left "ride,—that fee had gwdmuly re- 
gained, in some degree, the mem¬ 


bers, and been in the hospital some time 
with a painful affection of th» limbs, which 
the plvyskini. ■ ‘ ’ • . • * •»! ■ . ’s ense) 

had termed . . .d been 

treated as such with eolebienm, A.C., and 
being much ii« \ *d. wo. abniu to h au- P,e 
li.ispiiui: a i\.* - tfe.yi pr?-%ii.iis to !.is 

i., I ad bet n .* -syi < ! with a Jniki r.U. 
e.i ir\r i. uni- i: « :.ir .-d him off. On exami¬ 
nation, w: t liiinii'i., i serum into..the ventri- 
cies ni'.r- divnci, :i. which sufficiently kcj 
i.minim! i'-u iii-iie.iri. : i ■; i *, i .i h , ■:. 

base o:T ! i- brain, tui atmumm or tite mao of 
a nutmeg was dB* ,.•< .i«: h ■' V, middle 
cerebral artery, ■ « .<■■■■' ..i . ■.'.given 
off from the cat ..t magnn 

Sylvii. 


MORBID ANATOMY. 

Post Morlm Apjmmnces in a Case (f 
jpopkxy. 

Mr. Lawrence examined the body of a 
patient fAeeivodinto the hospital on n Fri- 
dny, and who died on the next day, having 
been in « comatose state from the time of 
his admissionhe was between 30 and 40 
year* of age, and a stout, strong man. On 
removing the dura muter, an evident flatten¬ 
ing of the convolutions presented itself; they 
had completely lost their convexity, the sur¬ 
face of the brain appearing as though it had 
been permanently pressed fey some Hat sub * 
stance (this being more evident on the left 
than on the right ride). On minute inspection, 
the impression of the fibrous texture of the 
ife.fii pl.tii.B vi*P.V on tin auifiac- f 

the convolutions. 1 he vans were turgid ; 
the appearance of the surface of the brain 
denoted effusion having taken place. On 
removing the right■ hemisphere, and cutting 
into the right lateral ventricle, it was found 
fe*- iv,i ■ i huriiiy distended, and filled with 
fei-M.'} •■.i.-iii-ri sermu,—the septum luei- 
•iiiui 'fr.. i»-»i.i ii Sag entire. Ch» taking ofif 
the lef> nr h-vel with the 

(-i. pus i ..!"■ - 11111 ; Mi. I.nti ii ’..i r cut into the 
v.-rv ,'>rtion from which a considerable 
quantity of blood had boon effused into the 
sub* tuner; of the brain; the texture of the part 
was soft and pulpy, and bore the appearance 
V-fc»ciiyin.,'.is. Tin- Irr cavity containing 
c.isi'id:!!:, i xtendvii inm the. anterior part 
of the luidille lob,-, to nearly the posterior 
part of ii.'* posterior Iqbe, ami about threo 
'hi . r. in hn::<lf!i : :? < ti* \ t i.fi- ef flu 1 i«,n- 
IlStT Cc’:! V-,1? • M-l l ■.!. S.-.'i.M .si-l! pulpy , 

was ;« iu* eraii-d c.Mi.aiuiit- .fOnu I.-- 
i> ii.r i • .i.'.J tii- 1 leii fe.‘,cr;.i ■.; tii- fe-; 

ti ■■! liter, however, did notcontain coagu* 
in, meroly serum. The size of the left 
ventricle was considerably diminished, by 
the cell containing the coagulum pressiug 
the sides of the ventricle together- Mr* 




m 


DISEASE OF THE RECTUM. 


Lawrence observed,that blood was seldom 3. The tube of tbe stomach pump was 
©t ever effused directly into -the ventricles, earned, .with some difficulty, through, the 
but into the substance of the brain, and stricture, and live pints of warm water 
thence made its way mechanically into the thrown up into the large intestine; it re- 
ventricles. The cavity of the fifth ventricle turned tinged with feculent matter, and 
was plainly seen between the layer* of some liquid discharges took place subse- 


the septum lucidum, being larger tl. 


■.i.rjitly. In a few days the pump w»» again 


It was noticed during life that the ; up:l o: , iim and three quarts of water thrown up , 
the left eye was contracted, whilst the right much liquid faeces were discharged for runny 
wa* dilated. days afterwards, and the general hulk of the 

— —— abdomen, as well as the focal lumps, were 

car® or diseask or-Tft* KfeOTUM, considwibly reduced. On one occasion u 
, , , , . hire** mol ion of sottish consistence, hut 

Wthulemukd op*»mg mtolAr tut ilL .„ n . (i> ,. ame aw *. After this time ho 

Lrmr Imng evacuated ihiougl, that opro'V; MUiW ia Uje last stage of emaciation 

and the Anus. and debility on the lbth of August. 

This patient, who has been in the wavy, His body, which had been removed from 
and always lived very irregularly, began to the Hotyital, after having rkkn i.nn by 
1 suffer inconvenience in discharging his urine, tu® bkaoi.es rou SEVEN HOURS in the 
and to use bougies in tbe supposition of ward, on an .. •. »*.•’. i •'»y, was ex- 

stricture, six year® ago; anti although' it omitted on the r s 1 . J!» * ». presented 
was sometime* better, some hues wnin-,- it an example c; .« aftbctioiti 

never healed, \heni f'lirirtr,i,.> 18. », he its muscular coatfduokeaed, indurate 
became so ill as to be confined to ihr hon e,- ed, mulinteiwcted by numerovmahort, white 
«i'd continued so until the pen-wi of ids threads. In the seat of stricture, just at 
admission, F<IFC'u. 'Hi- t'mm urii-i!, (?.«• !■»- of the his, the m-;co«4 t out had 

and weak; !■.- > .ii,i,i> m r.i-*i lia>c* •! purl U-i i> 'toyed bv e.‘. i-rali.'i:: <• that the 


through the a; j-.-:’h an ul«*» n-'. d > -mf... i- uf the stricture itself wa* formed by 
opwiin^abo— a. . ■ «>:hngib il •• nii-iec) and.indurated muacubir tunic, 

at. the right side i>i‘ ’b,- ;-.t . : ;n j onlyafew' All *li.- Wl pini* mii louiiding the diseased 
drops pas# <.< i hsi« a .:>!iv '.■■penis. No •bowel wt-re tl j; bench, iii.il extremely im}u- 
rostrum. i:i ,an b. 'iii'rou (»■■’ into the hlad- rated, aocthat the contents of the pelvis 
tier. I.viini,..i:rcri pn • turn discovered fenned ©r® hardmass. The ulcerated mu- 
nothing capable of elitdiduting this state of coufifnentbrane presented several irregular 
disease. r shreds below the stricture, and among these 

May fi. A large absccRK, whiib 1 :.d j i hi to ».*, a fr v opening into the excavti- 
fotmod near the roc two on the fight *id<,. E--:- i «-■ ;■ t:.- rectum and front of the 
was Gjuened ; i* l.« a;<iii ib:i- »i,-. . hi ■■mi i. Ju- hmphati© glands in the back 

#8. The' 1 1 i! • >• -uoi% 1 1 ,> ■■»' »!•«* n«n:o. ■■ml those on tl® sides and 

been deficient; he has now p«da inri.i- »!•- !..u k penwere indurated, and had 
domen. On examining the parts, lumps of lost, all appearance of natural structure ; 
fooesar# distinctly felt in the eiccum, sigmoid they were- n-pwit', 1 inte lu.nl masses ■ f 
tlexnro of the colon, and other parts of the in- compact, u.'.-wir!. nii'Mimei-. A Mii.il.n- 
testiiies ; they are nioihwMoly linn, and can change, in •.-.ii*».s j.:>. -, v.. % i:»d» 
he tnoyod by pressure of the lingers. Two the whole < ■ab-’iii- i.i ..im m ;■.: ■ 

i.’".. i f ■ n., > i, ,i . ! ■ , i Uul parts, were of the epin.-, :■»■:.-\ 1 tin- <.:*;•!>• «,i». I • •”* 

«io hi i v:j (urn hours: nildi. oxu-mul, mtciunl, and coiiwtioa iliac 

‘ •» ■ '.■ I'M. ■ tr • ight doses of the vein* were iuiiaimd, 'and plugged up with 

i 1 * .• n • ■.■.••j r ,,i ;« \iter could not » dark-htown coagidum, clnaely adhering 

he satisfactorily administered, ami the p.ilU, m Ihr aidi* of the ves*cl, am 1 »omplrri is 
of which several dose* were taken, produced hlling the cavity. The coats of the vessels 
no effect. Tilt rm.'ii wm* isaeiu c.:n "nl’n ml and thickened, and the surrouml- 
cxnmim*d, the ft m- I ege: ii.irodin-en t«. ii> •• . •retlnlar texture coirtoKdated by slight 
utmost extent, a:.*: :> couttiu tirn iliMv.ui,,.. .•• naive iufla«iin»timi. A similar change, 
«t its very end. \ m ".id (•i.upU', a- * •• less degree, w as found in the vena cava, 

ns thfi tore ti ivr. was guuh .1 y *. il. ’»•*• .idixig to tlie entrance of.tW renal veins, 
aperture, and i :,u rod, en<*ly •.}»M n laid bare *‘ktt‘niaUy., ii was unnatu- 

its whole lengrb. i: *„<« left sir b..w,! red «ud tliick, and filled with some 
tea rmnut#,.but ue 4 ke'harge of fteee* took firm substance. W hen the tube was cut 
phkee du its.temov^il^iiBd a chain of lumps open, a large mass,-of greyish.,lymph was 
could be dlkhwtly ffelt through the Whole found in Tl. sligl.il> adh. :iiig tu it> sldei . 
!-|i ‘ cf 'In- " !,,n. it seputa'.i d cniiiily iu lakn-g lIn- purls out. 

■ !, dy A drop of croton oilira* taken, When floating in water, this lymph hudg,. 

. w».»i h ' ituwd aicK-aes-. but did not act on mosfc.4e^etl^ij- «%ulsited structure on the 
#ehdwtfi«.' surlacg, ntstmbbhg fine lace j this pwrt.w-ii 
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tolerably firm and compact, while towards 
the centre it had the consistence of cream, 
fttd of a light reddish, grey colour ; the iliac 
veins were completely obstructed ; tins tvas ; 
not so clear respecting the cava. The mus¬ 
cular coat of the bladder was considerably 
thickened, as in Cases of had stricture^ 
without being altered in structure ; the 
mucous membrane was entire, and appa¬ 
rently healthy in its surface, except that it 
presented, near the orifice of the urethra, 
a few yellowish spots with wd mnrgins. 
When the coats of the. bladder Wore divided, 
the mucous membrane appeared about a 
quarter of on inch thick, and that sme: ,'ly 
over the whole Madder; but »•» « loser 
mnin alien, the membrane itself seemed na¬ 
tural, and the additional thickness appeared 
b> arise from alteration of the connecting 
texture, between it and the muscular coat; 

, it had u white and souiewhut ..rmii’ o .ip;i*..;- 
(ffice, and was iiot inditriite-'. W ii-> it ►. 
rhoua affection sqweadjog from the rectum.'?-i 
The urethra opened* soon after leaving th# 
bladder, into a largo irregular cavity, wi'fe 
which the nlceratcil opening of the reenvm, 
and the aperture in the perineum commu¬ 
nicated. The lungs were filled. • i.ui 

with the ordinary greyish tubercle*, ol va¬ 
rious aiz^s; some had proceeded to sup¬ 
puration, bat apparently without discharg¬ 
ing their contents externally j the interven¬ 
ing strifetore was in a natural state. 


fASR or l>BA«EOtVte SORES tijP TftjE EACt,'' 
ARMS, avi) l.KOS, >• •. j ! :v- t;ovo»- 

RHrt: A, AMI CORtm WY YSJHSj. lipt If. ,U'- 
ttelCATtON Of XHi«CCHY. ' ’ 

ad, 38, was admitted on the Visth of 
July, The patient states he ben been aiii-i-n j 
with gonorrbcea ten or twelve times, but 
never had any primary symptoms of ay- 
^philis. The Inst gonordure occurred be¬ 
tween three and four years ago, in March, 
1828, he went into >St. Thomas’* Hospital 
with a severe sore throat, eruptions, and 
small ulcers on his head and legs; he re¬ 
mained in that hospital till July 2 ; he was 
salivated, and discharged cured, the throat 
In i ini.O-: . -d ..>•■:> i.T-; 



July 20. There are now oeveTal circular 
sores covered with thick brown scabs upon 
♦ f iichcftd 'rind f.ii’t , ami i i- i•. k.:i«. 'chiefly 
lirnuary pl.agrdcir-r of various 

sizes, from that or arrow» pi r.- ruvw;wi»id.*. 
on the arms, thighs, and legs. Their sur¬ 
face is foul and bloody ; the edges partially 
ragged; the discharge thin, and they are 
acutely painful. There are two rather larger 
■''Sores upon the left ir.u •■!■■■ 

preaching to those ■>! sl'x./p.u:; j.'isw • . 

these ate more painful than the rest. The 


m 

uvula is completely destroyed, and the soft, 
palate extensively adherent to the back of 
the pharynx ; the appearance of the fauces 
is considerably altered by fh® ulceration 
which those part* have TOdergone at a 
former period, nnd the consequent oieut fi¬ 
xation. He complains of great weakness ; 
pufee 1th), and feebfe ; he gets no rest at 
night; tongue is clean, and lib has a good 
‘ . T ■> character of the «ote«, and 
1 ■ •. which has taken place in the 

throat, marks this as a case of phagedenic 
dianase, which will probably be aggravated 
by the internal use of mercury ; the local use 
of tha t .remedy maybe a»lv. i -. ■.»■■ a 
means of CoiWtiug the c: «m n \ cr-viii.. 

of the ulceration* j the sufferings of the 
: :i •• narcotics. Ordered extract, 
no..! <.■. x., every six hours; cinnabar 
fumigation night and morning, to the ulce- 
.rations'p > eii.ipl dressing; 

milk diet, u.il ^n. «f jn,rt v.i..ie . 

20. It Wi,rt Us , ( i’*“-iir\. dll !»•". of the 

(•icai m oilier of sores, to muku use of the 
box; but if was abiuuloned, 

after three trial>, i.'ii iw... . of the patients 

,\u u' Wv-j.and the severe pain he ex- 

p* •n , i d. ‘I he fumigation of the ulcers 
on the leg was continued with the small 
machine, the others being partly dressed 
and ■ .■ -T ■. or' 

2V. He was ordered to take decoctum. 
sorsa* comp. fhj. enm^r. rf I'fe ■ xi-n. t d.ii!., 
and five grains of ftie pil. »a: .mi- c. 
every eight hour*. We is no.-, mci h Ii-um . 
the -sores have loit their phagedenic clitt* 
r.ii fev, liai ih- hciilthy red granulating sur¬ 
faces ; tin- pains lire nearly gone; the gums 
are •■! ceiiiing wiy sore. The fumigation 
to lit ile. iiiiunui d uUngHher. 

:J*». lie is nearly i'ree iioiii pmn, and the 
*ove» all healing. 

August, is. Treatment continued ; all the 
sores healing rapidly ; granulations foritted 
in such abundance, that th* /burfsce of th* 
ulocration* is cnnsideiahly elevated ; be 
was, shortly after this period, discharged 
cured. 


a luni case or dislocation or rnr, thu.h, 
now.wv Aims and back war ns, o*. tire 
Bf'ikis or THE 1 sc till! M. 

Thomas fJeftqn, * watchman, aged 40, of a 
strong and robust habit, was brought to this 
hospital about A o'clock, p.m., on Tuesday 
the 24th of < fetoter, having Mst&ined a vio¬ 
lent injury from a fall. 

He stares that, between l^tmd f this morn¬ 
ing, while going on duty, a fellow-watch¬ 
man gave him an unexpected push with 
some considerable force, which impelled 
him forwards several yards in n half falling 
direction. In undeavonring to" regaih tiid 



m 


RAEE CASE OF DISLOCATION'. 


lout balance of the body, bis foot off distant who bad passed a towel round the 

the pavement into a putter, which tun. d | i;pp»T third of the thigh, atul had it secured 


tiie knee inwards at the name time that lie 
fell with his body forwards. The man fur¬ 
ther states, that the force ■was applied more 
on one side than directly behind, and Mc.tm- 
what from above, as the aggressor had ore* 


on the back of hi#neck, now attempted to 
lift the bone in its place by »-b»atlas Ids 
body, but without effect, and Mr. ll;si 
was about to alter the mode of extension • the 
pulleys a few moments before had been re¬ 


ioualy jumped on a step, uuJ then on hi'ri:, : iitx‘-d, wl.« u 1.« forced the upper portion of 
while "in the act of falling, be frit something the thi-.h forward#, at the same moment ro- 

‘ crack,’us he expresses it. f *' ' 3 ~ — * v - *' u . 

From tliis time be lost all power of moving 1 


his limb ; he was assisted on the back of! 
another man, and then conveyed home* 
He remained there till the time of his 


ruling ihr kin-i 1 outwards, and had the satis- 
faction of hearing the bone slip into it# pro¬ 
per situation. 

As the man is of a very robust habit 
it ItttK bcfcjj found necessary to cup the. 


coming to tlie hospital, a span* of abou :#<ui of injury, amlettjoiri strict antiphlogistic 
15 hours. No reduction had hern ntumpud j lueawin-a. On the w hole, however, he has 
dnring the time. 

It was apparent to every one, on the very 
first appearance of the man, that some seri¬ 
ous injury had: been sustained, as fracture 
or dislocation, for there was complete loss 
of power over the right limb. 

Upon examining the limb, on t«.< tv 1 **' 
side, it appeared, when the pelvis wii*. ■ i 
fixed, to he lengthened, about, half an inch ;; 
the limb could scarcely be said to be either 
everted or inverted ; if any thing, it wa# 
certainly tint latter. 

The principal characteristic marks then, 
were the decided vacancy in front of tin- 
thigh ; we could feel the edge, of the i- 
vaginai femori# and sartorius iuusck», a:.,; 


fbl ll ihi- fll^r-X Jl■< 

<■ hunter iiiiijo: 


gone on tolerably well, and is now fast re¬ 
covering. 

Remarks.— f H.*- f.,s v-.'; • : .'■ft formed one 
of tlie subletM- ! ..:i *> clinical lec¬ 
ture on Saturday, when that gentleman in¬ 
dulged in the following oW’viii'.oi.* ■ — It 
K- been stated in a work recently t.ubkdird 

4 Sir Astley Cooper, in ih«* mwi utiftqiii- 
voeai mariner, that, a dislocation downwardi 
mid backwards ctamH take place. In this 
case, however, it is dear the head of the 
hone rested, not on the isehiftlic notch, 
hut on the place of junction of the ilium 
** ith the iichimn. iff tjiti spot where the 
,*■-.■ ciiu-'i liL. 11111 " t .is Attached. Now 
. ii,.!i i.f !!«■■ i.i-.id of the bone into the 
ischiatic notch is u rare occurrence, and 


hin-k, not ko • this positive. deehmilioa 1 confess .I do not 
■ruin mui! on ti.e \ ■‘riesi'Oii.lsii:; ■ ; and, bke. To lay down the law in this way, is 


in addition to these murks, there was, as we j assuming mr authority which one individual, 
limb l.owi vi 1 high his rank in the profession, is 


before re::. 
to about 


„f ttio limb, |bower* 1 high his r«nk in tlie profession, ii 
, | not jusiilli'd in doing ; and this assertion np- 

m, ... , , . , . i nen.s rs» !»■*( on one old case, where the 

These cmmsv.y - 0, » W& to *.'» «n.; t!(e W WM found rearing on the 

conjimc ion, r. ..u < l.iuni • «'n muv ;i> nf*.nni> muscle, and had formed around 

there was a dmWufom, and m«« Sl MW cupnole. This is the only amito- 

,.t 1 .>ii,i 1 . 1 .,K i.« in ..! «■. In j |>u j f. |# . r i.f tin! bone being 

h "„ «.«,.< mrecent, 
V| " iV-.- "I - >, k' '■ | ■'. - 1 . 1< ■ 1 br«. - . ! fi-witi 1 ' 1 . 1" 1 1.'and two only 

* , i^n- ..*•;.,! |i,,iv rdi 1 hi*.u-t: erii..e' observation, 

passed uetweon tlie thighs, «iu imply u, w IlM sufficient I think to warrant 


Oureil to a ***pP\ tie 1 Wy brivt* v.i^l-Hv 
bent; aw, •.«•*! e .is 1. \:- i 1 
the disloc .;'.;!ji ,li. ,:.i. <n ,,i i 
(und /wri/y s ,mi*, !.,* • la.ik.ne. 

it slipped' 1 •■ii.i-h n M\. to whic 1 tiit* pulu ' • 
W'ere attniti-c. nit vsiem iiuiuiieiii .• 
toil., 11 it< i-» .!: i . i r ..■.;;b ' s wit!, ibi fiunr. 

linmedint, l\ 111*. hroitgV i 1 .* t ,t ! 1 

theatre n • ...’ i.»- .n.sii «:i;ii.. •«; *i.,«. 

given him, and this w»# repented at intervals 
of* few minutes during the extend! on, until 
ium#ea wti# induced. 

Extopriou kept up lor 

h.-mTy tueiil v miriuten, when Air. Earle ar- 
'tturcu the pmie.pt to W Iffed freely, ^nd he 
Ifisk betwevn mm r.i‘ loiucvk cf hhmd be- 
fbre: he felt way degi>.e of s\ ucojk.. Aa w¬ 


:»:iri‘t*rion, more esperiraliy tvs the 
•'..i.'im ! 'f been asserted by Boyer, Hi- 
ci i'.i'id a •«•■ others. I think we should 

.. •• we formed onr opinion upon 

•-i- ’iiiii ..f one individual, however re- 
•v' i * ' " may be.” 

i. 1 '. related another cose to which 
in v,... . . ,K d, where the same appearances 
presented themselves as in tlie j 1 ••>•, ul c;.sc, 
and he had no doubt of it - h. im*. n . 1 
dislocation, although in this case the limb 
was at first slightly everted ; it became sub- 
»e<|ueutly rather inverted. 
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collar tee, and without galling the pa¬ 
tient. The bandage* which are used for 
MR, ABERNETHY’S this purpose will be hereafter described to 

you. For my own part, I like the bandage 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PATHOLOGICAL, AND which a man of the name of JSrasdor, 1 
SfRGICAL OBSERVATIONS; think, invented for the dislocated collar 

bone; it» what ta commonly vised in tins 
ncuvaatp m tor Hospital ; it’s a bandage not unlike what 

you may hare seen young ladies wearing, a 
ANATOMICAL COURSE ot LECTURES, square sort of thing, fixed on the buck with 

strops .to draw the shoulders backward, ana 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PATHOLOGICAL, AND 
SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS ; 


/It St, Bartholomew's Hospital. 


On Accidents of the Shoulder Joint. 


upward : however, you shall see the ban¬ 
dage. 

Now there is one kind of broken collar¬ 
bone, which is very difficult to manage ; iu 
general, they are very easily replaced, and 


Having described the articulation of the you may replace, them very accurately; but 
bones of the shoulder, I shall proceed to the difficulty i* to preserving the arm m the 
speak: of the accident* that he&l this part of proper situation, and m keeping the bones 
the body, and their treatment; and I begin steady; it is a difficulty, however, which 
with a ft ‘act n i i'd collar- htme. , which is a very you are colled upon to surmount, and which 
common occurrence. W hen a man'# <# you may surmount. It would be a very an- 
livr hone is broken,Vlmt happen# I Why,, ‘Vm- .-..by 4 , if a v-'-ng lady who 

that the weight of the arm Will drag down I-*'.! ■ ■ ■■ 1 I'-keit i «-1 • w«b anur- 

ihe scapular end of the volfor-hmi.-fifed ward# to he seen going about with a large 
the scapula, downward an-! forward, ami,; lump unit fit would be a perpetual prock* 
therefore, tiro stomal eu! ■■ ■■ h.-i. malum the world .«f ;.oercluiu-v surgery ; 

will seem to stick up iu a . < dire* I bur that may he predated, a.ui ought to he 
upward and backward. N -s T«>i., lln i- i prevented. There is om- case in winch V 

the rising end of the bone again and ran . could ex, uy a dirgr-m, if he did not *et 
''you depress it T No ; or should you try t> dc- a broken col!..r-bom 1 riilit, and, it m, 
press it 1 Certainly not; it’s in i» pto^'f *to*fe •» .j»Wm i» pitched, -perhapa, off’the 
place. And how do vouw, I ih«- (.aMw-bone? top of a coach, and foiling on h»s shoulder, 
By raising the shoulder bon*- upwind nu.l s he break# the hone, and drives the scapu- 
backwimi, and-V : Al.c two »»•«*«•.■ •■ml- of for end of the collar-bone under the sternal 
the bone will !.. a ,.!iwi im..-* :■ r. a..! the end. It is then exceedingly difficult to get 
bone seems os i! u na! ne». i ■>, i :■ icnkn, at it out, and to put it right, and therefore I- 
all. Set the patient in a chair» or some such say JL cou ld ojxose such « case, even if 
place, take hoM of hi# shoulders, draw the there was sotoe .'little irregularity there, 
broken one upward ■mdlocl.wiinl. with your V o« ate ohli|od to make extension to get 
knee placed w.-aiiiM bis Imcr , ;;-.d- then the. it out, ami you are afraid to do it, because 
bone will seem as if it had never been the sterna! cud sticks out, Mild you are 
broken. afraid of the skin jiving way, and of there 

IVeabwwf.—Having put the bone into its bei-. ..a-' f.a«tun-.. v ,. 

proper place, the iftffieultv is with respect J>> ■ e ! -p •* t m me fractured bone 
to the mode of treatment. The difficulty is first, because it involve# the treatment of, 
| to keep it iu this situation, aud that is a every other accident occurring in that part; 
great difficulty. The object must be to but-.c *’■■■ -toToalcod of the collar* 

counteract gravitation, ..that continually bom. ■■■■"■»:.• i • and throwndownward 
operating property . It is h great, difficulty and forward on the sternum, what are yon 
to make a bandage so as to support the to do? How are you to reduce the disloca- 
ann, without drawing down the scapula and lion ? .Simply by drawing it backward, By 

You X!. ‘ M 
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that means you put it into ills proper situa- case of a fracture of the aermnm. If a 
tiou, amHt you apply this bandage, which I man breaks the acromion, the arm don't, 
have been speaking of, and keep it where it drag j the scapula still retains its place; 
should he, then tW torn ligaments unite, it is tied by the ligament to the coracoid pro- 


;• does exceedingly well. 


ms. How then are you to treat this > 


riiorc have Wen instances, but they are VV hy, if you are to trout, it acientifictilly, you 
exceedingly rare indfecd, of the collar-bone would keep the patient with his arm cou- 
being dislocated in u contrary direction; tinually extended in a horizontal position ; 
that is, backward instead of forward. They but this would be « very awkward position, 
are exceedingly rare cases. Sir Astloy indeed.; and it lias been found to do exceed- 
Cooper mentions an instance of the kind, ingly well, merely to put. a small pillow 
hut it is a case that] never saw. Well, in under the arm, for the purpose of relaxing 
the dislocation of the collar-bone at the sea- the deltoid, and to put the arm in a sling, 
polar extremity, the case is the name. The It is an accident which docs not require any 
same treatment is likt wiM .ipplii able to the specific mode of treatment, nothing more 
«ctitular (<ud of the ri»:inr- in a dislo- than what common sense would direct. Some 
ration; for suppose it to he dislocated, tmd people would say, that even the pillow is 
to -ride over the acromion, how canyon get unnecessary. Nowhere 1 have always fell: 
it again where it ought46 be 1 By no other it n duty, to beg of gentlemen to advert to 
measure than by pulling the bone upward the propriety of examining accidents with 
and backward, and then they apply them- gentleness. There are some people who 
selves. Indeed, it was for Ibis very case, pull a man about, as if they could not be 
that that French gentleman, whose name I satisfied that u man’s arm was broken, tin.- 
Imve mentioned, Imudor, invented the band- less they hear the bones cracking against 
nge 1 have spoken oh And with respect to each other. A poor devil i* in u terrible 
the efficacy of the bandage, in such a case, fright when be bits a bone broken, because 
it be efficacious in that case, it must bo helms heard of the setting of bones being 
• efficacious in all. I have been in the habit attended with great, pain. Now you should 
of relating the following instance which oc- endeavour to sooth him, by telling him that 
curred to a gentleman who was a pupil in lie is not to be hurt ; and then having tm- 
this place j be was a very tall man, and one dressed him, you draw your hand across tin* 
day h(5 went out skaiting, instead of attend- collar-bone, and then across the scapula, 
tug to the lecture , as he ought to have done; and you find all in their proper places ; or 
when on the ice, his heels flew trow ubder if any are broken, it would be ascertainable 
him, down came his head, and he dislocated by the least touch. Then, as to the a* 
his collar-bone. He did not like to mention bmcktf, put your finger,on each side of its 
this accident, and therefore he got same of head, and move the arm, and if it. moves, 
his friends to put him on a bandage. How- then all is safe there ; but if it. does not 
ever, the bone was not in its place, conse- move, then it’s broken. Well, then, all may 
qiieutly lie was very uneom for table, and be appear to be sound, and vet the patient 
asked me to see it, and I put him on this may say, 0 l am wire there is something 
bandage ; but this young man had a dispo- broken, because I heard a crocking. 0 it 
sitiou to pulmonary a flection ; and from the may be the coracoid process that may be 
time he met with the accident, having been broken, and how do you attend to that l 
stripped'in the cold when he was warm, he Why it i» necessary to know the muscles to 
hud « violent Oold upon him, which settled ascertain that; and the treatment of a 
on his lungs, as the people say, and he was broken ebrn >■ is also to be 

so horribly ill that-he was obliged to be known from u.n k-v.whd.. of the muscles, 
bled very largely: he w«b attended by the You must take . u:« iht* v„. muscles going 
physicians of the hospital, uud, in short, bis from the coracoid process, do not move the 
lib 1 was despaired of. All thoughts about part. You must put the part into its situa- 
bis accident were lost sight of, iu the'at- turn, turn the hand round, bring the elbow 
tontion which was directed to the more im* and shoulder a little forwur.l, bend the urm 
portent object, the salvation of his life, across the breast, then no motion of muscles 
However, he got better, and then we began will disturb the coracoid process, and in due 
to think about what had lweis the fate of his time au union will take place, 
shoulder ; and I will venture to say, that if 

'J* W ,™ 00w 1 «*•??“* “ i On Occidentsabout the Shoulder Joiut. 

nobody would ever he able to assert, from 


any thing they could observe, that there I In considering the great obstacles that 
hud been n dislocation nt all; notwithstnud-1 exist to any dislocation of the shoulder joint 
ing that, tilt* ccl!a , -lti!T stuck up when 1 ; upwards, you cannot - oppose ii possible to 
first -^aw him, us if it hud been coming j happen; 'or if it did, u wouhl require uo 
through the skin. Now the treatment of j particular treatment, for the weight of the. 
nil these cases is the same, but not so ia the i artu would draw all the tendons down to 
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their proper places. To draw the shoulder Treatment. —These are (ho circumstances 

upwards, so us to (1 islocato it, you would under which you hud dislocation of the os 
have to displace (he strong tendons, break brachii, und then (he question is, whwt arc. 
the ticejH, break the acromion, and so on, so you to do in such cases i You may depend 
that it's next to impossible; and if you! upon it, that the ligaments are widely laee- 
<ihl meet with this accident, the weight j rated ;itid hk- \ th..i the brood head of 
of the arm would cause them again to do- the bone *•', •»:•,.• k** way through, with- 
sceud. out making an urn pic* laceration of the ligu- 

A dUhcatunt means a displacement of men is. There an; some people who say, 
a hone, in consequence of laceration ofl%a- the ligaments may baud over the head of the 
meats without fracture. U is not indeed boue, and oppose an obstacle to this; hut 
etyuinlogica'.h, a d•'«.'•»« , for every thing this is only an opinion, I believe, very much 

would he ..-i «:i in case. Well, to account for their not having bcou able to 
it dislocation directly forwards, or backwards reduce a dislocation ; it has been an. excuse* 
eii htir, is not likely to happen, on account which they have framed in their own minds, 
uf die strong tendons attached to the tuber- to account for t heir want of success. Then, 
ek*« of the shoulder. 1 have never seen if there be no obstacle «t all on the part of 
any of those cases; Sir Astiey Cooper the ligaments to oppose a reduction, 1 should 
speaks of a dislocation backwards, that he be glad to kuovv what, prevents us in the 
has seen, but 1 have never seen any. They living body to do what 1 am now doing, 
must lie exceedingly rare. The. common j taking the hone and putting it back through 
dislocation, of the os brachii, is that where j the rent of the capsule into the socket I 
it buret* the orbicular ligament below, and j Why should we not? There is only one 
slips out of the socket. Force, commonly j answer to he given, which is. that the mus- 
tends to produce this; a man may fall with eles will not allow it. They tire all in u 
his hand and arm outstretched, and the re* state of irritable action, ami in consequence 
nrtion, or what he strikes on, may drive out of some accident having happened, they, 
the os brachii; and if no more is done, it seem afraid of the least thing taking place, 
lodges by the ivfmar cmla of the acapnia. \ If u person could will their relaxation, the 
But the violence which caused this dieluca- surgeon could as readily do this in the living 
(ion may operate further, because it may body, as 1 now do it in the skeleton ; hut 
drive the hone op under the pectoral muscle who can/! There 1 is no surgeon, however 
before, and under the httismm doni behind, philosophical bis mind, who could do it. 
It may be primarily forward, and eoutte- Then if it is the muscles, and the muscles 
cutivdy backward ; and this is what is u:rt . N *1i ‘ *• ■ J -' -1 . ’, ■ the bone, 

of!. !, happening. The bone is thrown ■ ( , UM , V,,, musi uiher try to 

where it is (be must easy to be thrown, out. deceive them or to elude t heir vigilance ; to slip 
Tim os brachii way slip ont of the socket, the honoin, when they are wot aware what wo 
above the inferior costa of the scapula, with are going to do, or we must overcome their 
very little force ; in that case, you way do- power. Now then is it possible to elude 
pend upon it the arm will stick:out from the the vigilant action of muscles ? Oh ! yes, it 
side, and that bass been net down at a drag- is possibly, I have reduced several dislocu- 
aosticof dislocation, though there are i h , :ii. :si ,,'f. i.y g sort, of legerdemain, t 

►of cases where it does not. Though ■« mo -b . ..J,i scast*, say to a patient, egad 
dip out with very little, force, it never ctiii l don't know what a the matter with your 
he thrown under the pectoral '■ muscle, ann jTdon't know whether it’s disloeatfd or 
while lying, as it commonly does, near to not, but you hold it so tightly I cannot move 
the collar-bone, with iheiiga^ggts ail rfeat it, can’t you leave your elbow to me 'i I 
around .it. 1 have soon some diSRectious of! won’t hurt it; let me wove it. Oh! now 
tliis kind ; they are not commonly to bo met.{yon are holding it. Does the motion hurt 
with, because if a man has a dislocated j ‘you 1 N$>.. it can’t do that. Well than, 
shoulder, it; is put in again, or if it is not, it j When yew* have got the patient to let you do 
don’t kill the mao ) ;;aud iu the cases which 1 j this, you have only to engage his* mind 
i-o examined, the tubercles were actually j with something or other—and there is no- 
lorn off from the bony, and the tendons were j thing more likely' to engage his mind, than 
much lacerated. When it is in the simple \ to talk to him about the way in which he 

way, and you raise it up, it goes into its met with the accident,r.you have only to 

place with a crack, and that shows the in-1 pu-,h it in. Now if you do this, you make a 
togrity of certain muscles ; but no one everlpiver of the boue, apply mg the prop at the 
heard any' crack where the dislocated boue j same time. 

under the collar-bone ; :t goes ininuudi-1 j stated that a dislocated jaw was to be 
- hty then. And many times have 1 polled \ reduced on this principle,but 1 said I would 
longer than what was necessary, because I juot th*n explain tin* principle- If you move 
neither heard opr fell any sensation by which - a potiept’s elbow upward and dowuward, 
1 knew it had gone into it» socket. j backward and forward, even to a conuider*. 

M 2 
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able extent, without putting any prop near ) 
to 11)0 head of the bone, what do you do ? 
Seeming to do much, you do nothing at all; 
the bone does not move one jot from its 
situation. But suppose I put a prop near 
to the head of the bone, and raise tbe bead 
of the bone, then I raise the head into the 
socket.; and this is making n lever of the 
hone itself, applying the prop as near to 
tin‘ bead to be raised us possible, in order 
to increase the length of the lever in apply¬ 
ing the power to the other end. Well, I 
say, if you can get a person oft' his guard in 
this manner, you have just to pul your hand 
up to the head of the bone, depress the 
elbow, and, ciuck—it goes in. But don’t 
believe that you will often succeed in this. 

.1 will tell you, however, the ease where 
there is the most hope ; it is the case of a 
man who has been prilled at lustily for a 
considerable time, and who is tired and 
wearied* and does not mind slight motions, 
therefore he lets you play about bis elbow 
just as you please. You then put your 
hand under the head of the bone ; then you 
say, “ well, sir, but I forgot how you told 
me you got Ibis accident," and in the mean 
time you are trying to reduce it, ami you 
do reduce it. Well, suppose you did ibis, 
what honour would you acquire I What! 
would the patient any '? “ O Lord! that 

there, was ever so many men pulled at me, 
polling first one way and then another ; 
and 1 here came, at last, a little fellow who 
t racked it in at once, and ft devil of a clever 
little fellow he must be.” (A laugh.) 

Well, suppose you cannot elude their 
vigilance, and ! say it is not to be expected, 
nobody who knew bow alert the muscles 
are would undertake it. Well then, you 
must overcome their power; and how are 
you to do ibis'? Not forcibly ; your con¬ 
duct must be governed bv certain known 
laws ; you must be acquainted with the 
action of muscles. Muscles have great 
power, but no muscle can act in a mode¬ 
rate degree unremittingly. You know that 
wagers have been laid as to bow long a man 
will bold out bis arm horizontally ; and a 
man wagers that be will hold his arm in that 
position for tin hour. The wager is, that 
you don’t do it for ten minutes : he laughs 
at it, and as he is sure to win takes the 
wager but eve three or four minutes 
elapse, the deltoid muscle aches excessively. 
O, it’s very annoying; and in a minute or 
two longer he says, “ damn the half gui¬ 
nea wager, l’U do no more with respect to 
h." 1 have seen people hold out their arm 

in (bis manner much longer than I could 
have imagined ; I have seen a man do it for 
teu minutes, tuxi that was ihe longest time 
l ever saw. To hold out the arm :<> this 
way, it is requisite that the deltoid muscle 
should be continually in action. Well, you 


■ jhnve to/engage the attention, and then you 

1 1 have to pull; yet you don’t pull them vio¬ 
lently, or in a way to create alarm or oppo- 

i sition. I should always be inclined to say 

■ to a patient, “ upon my life you hold your 
arm so tightly—if you would but give way- 
only yield a little, and the thing would be 
done.” Now 1 speak of a case where it s 
simple, near the cup, and where you have 
simply to draw it. As to using tackle and 
pulleys, and so on, in a case of this kind, 

1 laugh at it; it seems like breaking a 
butterfly on a wheel. You have only to 
make a man fast round a bed-post, or some¬ 
thing of that sort, put a napkin round him, 
and pull; pull so as you will not soon be 
weary of pulling. If you set persons to pull 
in a violent manner they get tired, and the 
patient gets tired ; then they tug, then they 
slack a little ; then they pull, then they 
slack a little again j and in this way they 
never will succeed. Oh ! it \s such a re¬ 
gular pull baker pull devil concern, it’s 
quite shocking. (A laugh.) 

But. I say, in a case of dislocation under 
the pectoral muscles, where the bone lies 
almost, iu contact, with the collar-bone, for 
it does absolutely He in. that situation, I 
never then would attempt to undertake to 

! reduce it without having pulleys, tackles, 
and every sort of machinery at hand, such 
as should ensure my success ; and the way 
to do it is this : you must have a cord, sur¬ 
rounded with tow, and afterwards sewed up 
in leather or doth ; loop it sufficiently to 
slip over the shoulder, bring it against the 
inferior costa of the scapula, and bind the 
scapula up ; in short, you make a sort of 
pad, such as people wear who carry pails 
on their heads. Then you have straps 
coming from the pad, which should be fixed 
in the wall with four screws ; but let the 
straps bo very far apart, otherwise you 
would squeeze the patient’s body, and let 
them be fixed ho us not to impede the he ml 
of the bone coming into its socket ; then 
by pulling.. «it the elbow you will bring it 
into its socket. The best way is to put 
some buff leather round the elbow, and I 
have always been iu the habit of doing it 
by making a half hitch, or clove hitch, us 
the .sailors call it; when this is put round 
over the butf leather, one of the cuds will 
draw and the Other will not, the one will 
wedge or jam, and you draw the other as 
tight, us you please. What does it signify 
if you should stop the circulation ? It does 
not signify for the moment. You put on two 
half hitches, and pull the bone down to, or 
under the socket, towards the inferior costa 
of the scapula, and take great care that the 
extension be unremitting, Now, under 
these circumstances, as soon as the muscles 
are engaged in resistance, you sny to tire 
patient, “ O, sir, you are holding—you nro 
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opposing, there is nothing that mil hurt you; I location of the os brachii. Well, with re¬ 
do give wav, do yield a little;’' and as the j gard to this word, I say, if you allow such 
' muscles become weary, you find the head j definitions, we shall next have it, as in 
of the bone to come further and further from j music, a mii-demi N ow the hone is out of 
under the pectoral muscle ; and if you are | its socket or it is not, and I say in this case 


using puliies, you say to the patient, “just 
half an inch more, sir; just half an inch 
more; ” then, when it is below the socket, 
good rnay he done by putting a prop under 
the head of the hone and depressing the 


it is not, but it bulges forward. A man 
tumbles down, falls on his shoulder, and 
drives the «s brachii forward, but not out of 
the socket; lie sprains, and perhaps tears, 
the tendons of the ns brachii ; the head of the 


;‘lbow. You may, with your own hands, use I bone is slicking forward, hut it i>, not oof 
this expedient for reducing the hone, 1 j of the socket. 'Perhaps many persons might 


tlm 4 . „ 

never failed but in one case, and that is 
what makes me say 1 never would under¬ 
take this again without having all proper 
tackle, that there should be nothing wrong. 

There was a man who had u dislocated as 
brachii of considerable duration ; I pulled it. j 
until it was as nearly in as possible ; it was ! 
under the very hrint of the glenoid cavity. | thing to throw the head forward ; but put, 
1 then said to the gentleman, “ half an inch j your elbow forward, and the head will re- 
more;” then, egad, the cord broke, and it i cede and go into the socket. Now if the 
went back to the very place in which it was j head of the bone is suffered to bulge out in. 
before. Well, that fellow never would let 1 the front, it will prevent the injured tendon 
himself be pulled at a second time ; he, said ; from becoming sound again. Well, but l 
it never would do, and I never could per-i say all this may be prevented merely by 


call it a dislocation, hut 1 should say it is not, 
Now those who would examine it, and say 
it was not, might, say, “ you must put your 
arm in a sling, and I will send you some 
wash.” The patient puts if into a sling ; 
and if you let a man put his arm in a sling, 
he generally puts it back, which is the very 


made him to try it again. 


bringing the elbow forward ; put it in the 
sling, but let it be brought forward, and lot 
leeches he applied to the front of the joint. 


Unquestionably'dislocations may ho re¬ 
duced after a considerable time, but I do 
not know exactly what time. This is the 
rule: if you apply this force, and it is no 
grand degree of force that, is requisite, nor 

does it hurt the ' patient materially—if you 1 . - - — t . c < 

].ply this force, and find that the* bea* of j 


Compound Dislocation . 

T have had, in the course of mv expe- 


the bone separates very considerably from 
the place in which it was lodged, you have 
un assurance that there is no adhesion 
formed. When the bones are out n con¬ 
siderable time, it is possible the torn liga¬ 
ments may contract, adhesion with the parts 
where they lie, and then the head of the 
bone won’t move from its frituniiauiit <3<m- 
sequence of the adhesion. W ell, after try-, 
iiig this, and finding that there ia adheskm, 
you had better give it up, for I dotf t u thiiik 
you are authorized'' to rend the adhesion; 
but if you find, and 1 don’t think there is 
any great length of time uyettfeary for that 
purpose, that there i» tt removal of the head 
of t he bone, then go on with your extension. 
There are someifehp say. bleed tlm patient, 
ami put him into a warm hath, aud a num¬ 
ber of things ; but all this I am inclined' to j 
smile at, for it wo old seem to doubt the 
principle on which dislocation is reduced 


of the shoulder joint, where the hot 
not only out of the socket, but out through 
the skin. Two of these cases did perfectly 
well, and one did well eventually, though 
after a great deal of suffering. Two were 
reduced, and the wounds healed as well us 
wounds could do.; but with respect to the 
other, the wound did not heal, hot there 
was inflammation and suppuration, and a 
grout discharge, with a groat ileal of suf¬ 
fering, hot eventually the patient, got well. 
It was a patient 1 did not attend ; 1 only 
saw tlie cuse, aud 1 report this from the 
surgeon. 

Fractured Scapula. 


it would seem to 
cleft could 
weary, or 
not the cn 


Now I speak of the fracture of the nock 
of the kcnpulu. In that case the whole joint 
| drops down together; the cup aud the hall, 
aud all falls* down, leaving a grout vacancy 
under the acromion. 'This is ft case, 1 will 


plv a belief that, mus- ! v< , nture {0 saV( any one who ^ . 
net continually and without being j first tiwe , Wl} | n.iMukc f,r u difdoca 
without giving way, hut which is; , K . sure there i- xmmT'mv.' in the 


let-H it for the 
■cation, To 
appear- 

; mice of u case of dislocation, to a person 
There is an accident occurring about the j conversant, with dislocations, which will 
shoulder joint, which l have always found 1 servo to enable him to discriminate with 
lobe a very vexatious one, and is very ge-, respect to the nature of the accident. In 
norally found to be a vexatious one ; "it is:' ibis case the arm drops down loosely, aud 
what some surgeons wc-uhl call a smi-din -! comes iu close contact with the body. 
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Fractured neck of the Os JirachU. 

Next \viih regard to fractures of the neck 
of the ok bntchii, l have ss>en some cases 
where the fracture was near the joint; I 
don’t know exactly what the nature of the 
ruse was, hut wo believed it to be the frac¬ 
ture of tin* neck of the us brachii, where 
con side rable motion arose from turning the 
end round. There; are very serious accidents 
happening to such parts of the bone, but 
there lire no rules to be given with regard 
to the treatment of those accident*. 

Fractured Os Iirdchii. 

Tf: might ho oil renting you to speak of the 
fracture of the us braehii—that’s very aim- 
pie indeed. Hut I say the grand rule is, to 
keep the elbow joint under the .shoulder; 
beep it. steadily lived in its proper situation, 
ami put, two splints to it. 
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Diseases of the Brain, 

Cienilotneri,—Having in toy last Lecture 
Spoken in a general way of the structure, 
and circulation of blood in the brain, ami 
also of the effects resulting from its incom¬ 
pressibility, and its confinement in an un¬ 
yielding case of bone, (ihe cranium,) which 
it completely tills, l proceed now to state 
thin iibsorjuitm is a process taking place in 
the brain, ns well as in every other part of : 
the body. It is true, that no distinct appa¬ 
ratus, a» far us wo know, exists for the per¬ 
formance of this office, no absorbing vessels 
having as yet been seen. As, however, ab¬ 
sorption is necessary, in order tp account. for 
the phenom ’’ • hil for the e x - 

jihmation of • . 1 - 1 taking plane 

in disease, • . . • . ml upon the 

admission, that absorption exists in this 
organ, ns in every other. 

With respect, to the srnsihilitii of the brain, 
we must distinguish between the organ it- 
»elf, and it* membranes or coverings. It is 
sufligiettUy proved by direct experiments, 


that great part of the brain, at least, pos¬ 
sesses very little sensibility or feeling ; for 
the rudest injuries purposely inflicted oil the 
brain of animals, appeared to give no pain. 
And we have abundant proofs, that in many 
of its diseases, and those of the most formid¬ 
able and destructive kind, it evinces very 
little sensibility ; a curious circumstance, 
considering that the brain is, as it were, the 
source of feeling to all other parts. This 
insensibility of the substance of the brain, 
is, however, not to be taken without some 
qualification: the deep-seated, throbbing 
pain felt at times in the very centre of the 
brain, in some of if* inflammatory disorders, 
sufficiently proves that it is not wholly des¬ 
titute of feeling, at. least when labouring 
under disease. Hut the conclusion, nm-r- 
thelwss is, that the degree and danger of 
cerebral diseases, are not to be estimated 
altogether by the pain the patient suffers. 
On the contrary, it may lie rather said, in a 
general way, that "the most dangerous af¬ 
fections of tins organ, are often the least 
painful: witness apoplexy, palsy, epilepsy, 
and many of the worst cases of lever, where, 
often, no complaint is made of pain in the 
head, at. the very time that the brain mani¬ 
fests the greatest possible disease, by the. 
disordered and interrupted state of its func¬ 
tions. Hence it is to 1 lie state of its func¬ 
tions, and not of its feelings, that we prin¬ 
cipally look, os indicating the existence and 
degree of disease actually present. 

The membranes of the brain have little ov 
no sensibility in tbe healthy state, but way 
acquire it under disease, ft*-inflammation ; 
and that in a high degree; m m to make 
membranous inilaipimdion of the brain, when 
acute, like that of other serous membranes, 
a very painful affection. 

Of the Functions of the Brain. 

AVe ,W ed next to speak of the functions 
peri'ijii.we by ihi brain, and which may be 
divided into special or peculiar, and general 
ns regards the Vast of the system. The. 
special functions exercised by the brain, and 
which!.-’ ...r . we three, vis. 

wnwtir... . - .. d i?i : ', or wind or 

thought., 

1. Sewution itt the result of ft change in¬ 
duced in the brain, in consequence of an 
impression made upon some sentient part of 
the body ; the effect of the impression being 
transmitted to the brain by the nerves, in a 
way that we me totally ignorant of. The 
cognizance which the mind takes of this 
sensation, is termed perception or conscioimm. 

There are a great variety of sensation* pro¬ 
ducible in the bruin, according to the struc¬ 
ture, and other properties of the part, upon 
which the impression is made, A division 
of our fttiwatiens has been generally mud a 
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into five different specie*, to each of which 
a particular organ or structure is devoted: 
these are called the organs of the Jive mm, 
vision, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. But 
there arc sensations which can hardly he in¬ 
cluded in any of these j as in, the stomach 
more particularly, ns hunger, thirst, satiety, 
and nausea; and probably others in other 
parts. In disease, we experience also va¬ 
rious new mmlwm, for which names are 
wanting. Sensation, likewise, is modified by 
the nature of 'in- impresMiig t mi-v. trod even 
by the force v.-th which ii ih applied : thus 
we distinguish hotWeen pricking, and cut¬ 
ting, and tearing: and between different 
degrees of heat and cold. 

Volition,—Senmthm nwy be agreeable, 
nr otherwise ; and we are lea accordingly to 
desire or to avoid the object making the 
impression. Hut to attain the one or the 
other purpose, a movement of some part 
most he made: and this movement takes 
place by the contraction of moving fibres, 
called the voluntary muscles. 

Thin contraction is excited primarily by nr: 
operation of mind, called volition nr the will , 
w hich follows the sensation, and which, like 
this, appears to originate in the brain, nod 
its influence to bo communicated along 'the 
nerves, to the moving part. This is proved 
by the division or compression of a nerve, 
any whave in its course; and also by the 
efleet of pressure, or other injury, of the 
brain itself: by either of which, the influ¬ 
ence of the ivilimt the munch*, is intercepted 
and prevented. Thus it appears, that the 
norm are the medium through which the mind 
becomes acquainted with the existence and 
qualities of things around us; and, at the 
same time, through which the influence of 
the mind is curried to the moving putts (the 
■voluntary muscle sj by which Wo act upon ex¬ 
ternal tilings. 

It seonm at first extraordinary, that the 
same nerves, should serve t .l poiionn offices 
so distinct as these. The difficulty vanishes, 
however, when we consider, that a nerve is, 
in fact, a boodle of nervous fibrils, each en¬ 
veloped in u distinct covering, ' . 

and having no communication a 
olliers but by cellular m^ , :lnhrt• . I ‘ 
v Idle Rome of these fibrils serve for the 
conveyance of impressions from without, 
inwards, others may carry the determina¬ 
tions of the mind in the reverse direction to 
the moving parts, the muscles. 

Of Intellect. —As sensations ere various, 
we have the power of compiling them to¬ 
gether ; of judging of them ; of feeling de¬ 
sire or nversion for the objects producing 
them ; re-railing the idea of them ; aud 
tlie like : all of which are moilifi cations of 
thought, or mental operations, of which the 
brain is the corporeal organ. 


Thus it Appears, that the hntin is the 
part where sensation really exists ; where 
the will, or determination to net by means 
of the voluntary muscles, originates j and 
where the variois operations of the mind or 
intellect if- c.i-ih-d on, ns far as organiza¬ 
tion i* i < These three functions, 

then, sensation, volition, and mind or thought, 
are the"jp*cttti functions peculiarly belonging 
to the bruin, or mmrinm commune, as it is 
often called. They are denominated, ao- 
ccwditfgty, the sekwrial functions, 

Whether the other movements of the 
body, that are not voluntary, such as those 
of the heart and vessels, the alimentary 
canal, ike. Are, likewise, wholly dependent 
upon the venous system, has been disputed. 
It lias been supposed by some, that the bj- 
wlnntary movements ulluded to, are effected 
by an inherent power lodged in the parts 
themselves, fit vis insita, us it has been 
formed,) and that they take.place indepen¬ 
dently of >he ncrivus junrer. This, however, 
is doubtful; while it is certain, that the in - 
voluntary movements are all more or less 
under the influence of the nervous system. 
'This is a fact that if behoves you to bear 
well in mind ; for ninny diseases of the 
brain are as strongly indicated by disturb¬ 
ance in other parts, as by the disturbance 
of its own feelings or functions. 

Thus affections of the brain are often 
strongly depicted in the countenance ; partly 
by the expression of the eyes, depending 
chiefly upon the state of contraction in the 
iris; partly upon-the slate of action in the 
muscles of the face, upon the. contraction of 
which the expression of countenance greatly 
depends. 

The stomach is « part under the influence of 
the brain and its functions, in a striking mftn- 
, iier. Thus you will observe, that powerful 
tetm!ions of all kind;--, whether agreeable or 
painful, tuke away appetite, and impair di¬ 
gestion ; and the same effects result from 
intense thinking, mental emotions, and great. 
muscular exertion. A blow on the head pro¬ 
duct's Vomiting, which thus becomes one of 
the sum* of in jured brain, upon which much 
•• ■ is placed by surgeons ; many off he 

••• again, of the brain, are ushered in 
by wnuung, uHajutplery, and many ruses of 
idiopathic fever of ail kinds. In that form of 
cerebral inflammation that, from terminating 
in simsim accumulation, is culled hydrofieyha- 
lust <>r dropsy of the brain, vomiting is often 
the first and most prominent symptom ; in 
infants* < v --rr fnh , *’ :• • •. . when se¬ 
vere or • ■ ..ft • •• to excite 

Mjspicim. 1 * i .■ disorder urii-'ing. hn 

some chronic diiteascs of the brain, on the 
other hand, its in many eases of hemiplegia, 
the appetite for food is voracious ( bulimia) ; 
while in others, it is impaired, or lost («m»- 
rexia) j or vitiated (jpicu). 
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The intestinal canal, likewise, i* evidently those muscled giving rise to slow and inter- 
under the influence of the brain; for in the r«ipto.1Wathing. (sighing and sobbing ,) m 
grettter unniher of the diseases of this organ , n* nr t.isic< almost to threaten suffocation, 
the intestines bectnhc torpid* as is evident In some brain-affections, as apoplexy, respi- 
jn the state of costiveness that ensues ration becomes slow and laborious; in 
(obstijmtio), On the oilier hand, it is highly others, it is quickened, 
probable tiii.1, in < main states of t he brum*. . Thef is much reason to believe, likewise, 
the int-Minal canal may acquire ii.crr ‘ ‘hi.: i • .■ v.>' .d asthma, in some forms of 
irritability, ho ns to give rise to an. «■ i** ••••••'•. <••«'>*!■ iu a ?pasm >iliv state 

affection produced in many indivu.m.^ '; .■ *■ •; : : ;. and l.ethans *ii the ht<-r- 

eniotions of mind. costal muscles also, the cause of which 

The same torpor that affects the intesti- exists in the brain j for I cannot see how 
nal canal, in many brain affections, .often otherwise the paroxysm should take place so 
extends itself to the liver, and probably other suddenly, and recede So quickly, as it some- 
secreting organs, the functions of which are , times does, without any intermediate change 
in consequencei impaired or suspendedby expectoration or otherwise, and without 
while it is equally probable that, as with re-! my apparent disease in the. respiratory 
gurd to the intestines, the irritability of organs themselves. Asthma of this de- 
those organs may, on some occasions of dis- scription, is capable of being induced by 
ease in the brain, be preternaturally in- mental emotion, which is a further proof of 
creased, with the effect of augmenting the its dependence upon the brain, 
secretions. And in this way, 1 think, the Thus you perceive, that the brain exerts a 
symptoms of cholera, namely, vomiting and paramount influence in the system, regu- 
purging of bilious matters, that attend many I luting the feelings and movements of every 
cases of ferer tit their outset, hut which part; and you will not wonder, therefore, 
cease as the fever advances, may be ex- at. being told, that when the brain is vio- 
plained : that is, they are only symptoms of lently and extensively diseased, the whole 
the fever or brain-affection. body and all its functions, both bodily and 

It is almost superfluous to mention, that | mental, are liable lobe disturbed, lienee 
the heart, and doubtless the bloodvessels, as i the not unnatural mistake of considering 
parts of the same system, are under the in- j certain brain-affections as universal diseases ; 
tlueiioe of the brain, and that in a very high | though, in reality, founded in a disease of a 
degree. Thus the pnlte is quickened, or j single organ. 

retarded, or rendered irregular, in different j .Now as the brain performs such a variety 
states and stages of disease in the brain, so j of functions, special and general, and as it is an 
ns often to furnish us with means of judging j organ of very various construction, and eon- 
«f the condition of this organ. Certain ! sists of mimerous and distinct parts, it is rea- 
ivffections of the brain induce a peculiar suitable to believe, even a priori, that its differ- 
,softness of the pulse, owing apparently to a out parts are destined to different purposes ; 
want of contractility in the individual fibres one part being devoted to sensation, another 
of the arterial coats; such a pulse is observed to voluntary motion, and another to mind or 
in most cases of idiopathic fever, and serves, intellect panel that different parts also are in 
in n great, measure, to characterise the dis- connexion with different organs,, throughout 
ease. In many bad cases of fever, such as the body. 

uro termed pulnd or malignant, this want of .If all this were fully and satisfactorily 
contractility extends itself to the extremities made out, we should he able to refer u great 
of the vascular system, nnd is probably the number of diseases to their appropriate seats 
occasion of those luemorrhages of black iu the brain ; each part nf the structure, (by 
blood that take place in these cases iu and its connexion with, am 1 , disturb! nn of, par- 
under the skin, us well as from the different titular f. ■ • ‘ . ■ to a particular 

outlets of the body. Such a state of pulse train of symptom*., ho .again, from the 
is always, attended with softness or flaccidity symptoms taking place during life, we should 
of the solids altogether, and deficient ooagu- be able to predict the appearances that 
lutiotv of the blood when drawn, from a vein ; would be found after death ; or, at all events, 
and doubtless from a similar cause, wont, of the part of the brain affected. But. our 
contractility. 1 might further add, as -a knowledge of the brain, and of the uses of 
proof of the great influence of the brain over its individual parts, is too limited to allow' 
the heart, the ready excitement and dis- of this being done to any great extent. Iu 
turbaace produced in this organ by a variety most cases, we can only refer to the organ 
of mental emotions. generally, as the probable seat of disease. 

The great influence of the brain upon This, however, practically speaking, is of 
wpit'utwm is also very striking, acting little moment ; us we have no remedies, or 
through the medium of the respiratory mux- modes of treatment , applicable to one rather 
ties. Hence it is, that mental emotions often than to other parts of tire brain, 
excite the greatest disorder in the action of 
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Of the state of the Brain during Sleep • 

The sensorial nr proper fur ■ tiona rtf tfcir 
brain, have tli.* j»vii:iuri , y- it. rfHnpunv.Hi 
with others, li. it ■ ar- 11'< hr mi»- 
pe tided period u .1 u ; mu! :>■- ttu* must part 
once attlieh:.-' l.i -wry hours. This miv 
pension i-t th.-.I -*»*■.». a n.r.ib'uV.: 1 , Is sub¬ 
ject to 1 1 1 .. 11 hint;.. hs-tb a< '.■■ ::.o tln.r 
of its occurrence, and its duration. Sleep 
■tatty be more or less perfect. Instead of a 
suspension of all the .sensorial functions, 
one or more in ay remain iu »u active state ; 
as we s* e in regard to the mind, in rimming. 
Sometimes the muscular power, and even the 
external senses, tire awake 5 as in cases of 
somnambulism or sleep-walking* 

This periodica) suspension of the trm&ml 
functions, it, may be presumed, has an influ¬ 
ence on the diseases of the brain, ami may 
lut one cause at least. of their periodical 
tendency, a tendency which is more remark - 
able in bruin-affections than in others. It. 
may serve also to account, in some degree, 
for the exacerbations of fever, mid even for 
their intermitting character, as often ob¬ 
served, though it must bo confessed there 
would lie difficulty in accounting in this way 
for the different types, ns the tertian and 
<l‘u<rkin ; and also for the different hours of 
attack, which are observed often to take 
• ■lace, and that, wil.ii much regularity, at 
different, times of the dav. 

W itlx respect to the physical condition, of 
the brain in sleep, ns compared with the 
waking state, many different, notions have 
been entertained. Ft may be worth while 
to mention ti few of these. 

J Fuller ascribe# sleep to the ubsenre, de¬ 
ficiency, or immobility of tlie animal spirits ; 
or to compression of the nerves at their 
origin in the brain ;■ and. is all cases, to the 
motion of the animal spirits through the lira in 
being impeded; this impeded motion, be 
►considers to he frequently owing to san¬ 
guineous.. n. 

F>r, Cuih ■ >■ : >.n p to pailapse of the 

bruin ; by which' fie understand*, a stale of 
diminished mobility of the nervms fluid: while 
Hrowu and, Darwin suppose it. to depend 
upon the exhaustion of the principle of ex¬ 
citability , as the consequence of the exer¬ 
tions taking place in the waking state, mid 
which is re-accumulated by sleep. 

Blumenbach again refers sleep to a di¬ 
minished a (Flux of blood to the bruin.— 
liichcmid’ft opinion is not very different 
from this ; lie thinks the circumstances de¬ 
note 11 diminished circulation in the brain, 
from less blood being earned to it, and that 
the brain in consequence fulls into a state of 
r«l/"pse. Bichat simply refers it to an ulti- 
mate law of nature ; which is, iu fact, no 
explanation at all. 


Some of the opinions ww stated, ale 
purely hypothetical, and test upon no ascer¬ 
tained fact. Such are the notions of collapse 
of liif brain, »m! diminished mobility of the 
nem-i fluid. <n animal spirits. The theory 
of nbnirt'Hi tii'iiMUii, is negatived by the 
(;!n:m-'.,.n<rft ; for sleep bear* ao proper- 
'■on, yr !*■:!«. t«» ?!:<• degree of excite- 
iiicit Or exertion •; j’«-i ;.ilu #• ihiimv Un* 

•hit. Without :.. 1 “ 1 ., .n -:i\i c • 
lions, 1 sFiall offer what appears to me the 
most probable solution of the problem; 
though in some, points it may be little more 
than conjectural. 

That the states of sleep and waking art 1 to 
be referred to the brain, and Unit exclusi vely, 
appears from different circumstances. Sleep 
is a cessation of the proper functions of this 
organ, and which does not materially affect 
other parts. It is produced by causes, some 
of which act immediately upon the brain ; 
such as direct pressure, either external or 
internal. These are sufficient to wnmmf 
us in considering the brain as the seat of 
sleep, if one may so speak. 

There appears reason to believe, that 
sleep is occasioned by impeded circ ulation 
in the brain, that is, in those parts of the 
organ which axe devoted to the sensorial 
f'unctiims. This, l think, will appear from 
a consideration of Flit) causes that are found 
to induce or favour the approach of sleep, 
as well as those whirl) tend 10 prevent it. 

In the First: place, direct pressure upon 
the bruin, whether produced by external or 
internal causes, suspends the memorial funo 
lions, or, in other words, induces sleep ; and 
it is evident that this cause must have the 
effect of compressing more or less tlie blood - 
vessels of tlie brain, so us to impede propor¬ 
tionally the circulation, 

Smivdhi, the rccumbcut posture, and still 
more a depression of the head below the 
level of the body. This impedes the re¬ 
turn of blood from the head, and so far 
must retard the circulation in the brain. 

This toads mo to recommend to your no¬ 
tice, a practice from which I have Been, { 
.think, much advantage ; namely, (Fiat of 
laying the head low in bed, and even con¬ 
siderably lower than the trunk of the body, 
m some affections of the brain whore the 
sensorial • ftmetfons are greatly excited, I 
was'first led to this, by observing the pa¬ 
tient getting bin head off' the pillow, as if 
he suffered less in this posture. 

These causes Operate directly in inducing 
sleep: but there are others, which produce 
their effect in ntt indirect way, though they 
ultimately produce the name result, of re¬ 
tarded circulation, in the brain. No one 
doubts, I believe, that, a moderate exercise 
of the sensorial functions, whether it be mus¬ 
cular exertion, agreeable sensations,or men¬ 
tal employment, is attended at first with an 
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increase of vascular action in the brain ; or 
that the continuance of such exertion leads 
naturally to the opposite, that is, dimi- 
niahed action ; just, as exercise is followed 
by fatigue. And 1 need not observe, ibut 
such a moderate exercise of the faculties, 
continued for a certain time, favours the 
approach of deep. 

Thirdly, darkness and silence, which ge¬ 
nerally (though hot always) conduce to 
sleep, probably operate by the abstraction 
of stimulus from the eye and the ear, the 
excitement of which organs tends, fora lime, 
to ward off sleep, though the same excite¬ 
ment, when continued, ultimately pro¬ 
motes it. 

Fourthly. How opium or other narcotic 
substances, operate in producing sleep, it 
is more difficult to determine. There is 
great reason to suppose, however, that these 
drugs do, as their primary effect, increase 
the arterial action of the brain in a. high 
degree; at least, we have all the signs of 
their doing so, with regard to the external 
vessels of the head ; while th • throbbing 
head-ache that succeeds the use of them, 
when the stupor is at an end and the patient 
recovers his feeling, serves to show what 
has been going on within. How an increase 
of arterial notion in the brain, taking place 
to a certain degree, tends to retard the cir¬ 
culation through the organ, will be made to 
appear hereafter. 

I'pen the whole, 1 think it probable, that 
the immediate or proximate cause of .s hep, 
or a suspension of (tie sensorial fvnclhms, is 
retarded chrulaiwn in such parts of tin- brain 
as are devoted to those functions. The gra¬ 
dual upproueh of sleep, and its imperfect, 
stale ;it first ; and also llie gradual return 
to the waking state; agree very well with 
the supposition here announced. 

We arc prepared now, Gentlemen, to enter 
upon the consideration of the diseases of this 
part of the frame, the brain. Alanv of these, 
of a chronic kind, have been called, nervous; 
though improperly, ns they have no imme¬ 
diate concern with the nerves themselves. 
Those who employ the term nerpoas disrates, 
seldom affix any distinct meaning to the 
expression : brain ttjfactions, is the one by 
which they may be properly designated. 

MraintijfWtiimt, then, are infinitely various 
ns t<> fonii, hut, in nature, very thumb* awl 
easily understood; as far at'least as our 
limited knowledge of i’As part of ♦he animal 
economy allows of. A lino-1 e'-l !'■■• cerebral 
diseases we have any distinct knowledge of, 
either consist immediately in disordered nr 
Wial at tiwi in this organ, (and that for the 
most part of uu inflammatory kind,') or are 
consequences, more or less remote, of such 
u state. This, 1 have no doubt, will appear 


clear to you, when we come to speak of them 
more in detail. If there he any that origi¬ 
nate in a different way, we have at least no 
distinct knowledge of them, arid in order to 
explain them are obliged to resort to con¬ 
jecture and hypothesis; as those do Who 
talk of collapse of the brain , of diminished Wo- 
hility of the nervous fluid, and other imagi¬ 
nary states, that rest, upon no real observa¬ 
tion. It cannot he doubted, that the func¬ 
tions of the brain are capable of being dis¬ 
turbed in a great variety of ways, by disor¬ 
dered action of its vessels, even though not 
amounting to actual disease ; as may he seen 
hy referring to the state we call intoxication, 
as produced by vinous or spirituous liquors. 
Now as this state tends to throw light upon 
some of the diseases of the brain, such as 
apoplexy and certain forms of fever, J shall 
endeavour to explain to you the nature of 
intoxication, as resulting from increased arte¬ 
rial action in the brain. But this must ho 
deferred till our next meeting. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


pji ysior.oov. 

Experiments relating to the Question, Whether 
the Wood am he the Seat of Disease ? Paper 
read tit the Academy of Sciences, Feb, 31 , 
llitb. .By Si-GACAs D’Eichkpa'rk*. 

The different parts of the body# <fe fluids as 
well us the solids, may undergo'modification# 
in the stale of disease. This is u fact, de¬ 
monstrated bv observation, and acknow¬ 
ledged by the profession. But the morbid 
changes.of the fluids, do they merit the 
name of diseases? In other words, can they*# 
be the seat of primitive alterations, and 
such, that disorder of the organs ami dis¬ 
turbance of the functions ran be the coase¬ 
quences or symptoms ? This is n point still 
contested by several pathologists; experi¬ 
ment appears to prove, that those fluids 
which play the principal part in the animat 
economy , are subject to changes. The ex¬ 
periments which have been tried are nume¬ 
rous ; they have been tried with different 
agents, ami on animals of different classes* 
and genera. 1 will only mention for the 
present those I tried on dog# with alcohol, 
aud the alcoholic extract, of mu vomica. 

1 . if a certain quantity of alcohol at. ,'ld'b 
half an ounce, for instance, were injected 
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fplfeftto the jugular win of a dog, iRetmimalj 8. Drunkenness, jiwiWwd through the 
"■ instantly dies, and on opening the body, the \ stomach, deimmda for its development much 
|kMood will he found manifestly changed; it ] more time and tdcohol than that which sue- 
■pt grumour, similar neatly in colour to • coeds to the inmhhli«te inin. I, : i miiii nf :!•»■ 
Warned milk. Moreover, the lungs become j liquid into the vein, but i: in nNo ;1 

PUjfdi! -j so d thicker, and ore ecchymosed at much more slowly, 

f. ^. . • » rtrts * I 9 . During this drunkenness, howorer 

‘ t. If (he injection he made with alcohol, 1 slight, at the same time that the stomarh is 
, diluted with four or live parts of water, the j morn or less irritated, the blood is sensibly 
i&amroal falls immediately after the ojmrirtiou, thickened, und remains so even when the 
jfjfmd shows itself to be in a state of complete ; animal is killed from asphyxia, 
d Intoxication, immoveable and ill sensible to | ki. The effects of the injection of tdeo- 
1 if very thing passing about it, and exhibiting ■ j, 0 j ( | K , stomach are the same when the 
1 i! f life, by a weak or jow respiration, j nerves of the. 8th pair are cut or in contact, 

. : Ind a pulse scarcely perceptible. every time that an impediment Was caused 

/ ■ 4. in this case, if the quantity of alcohol j t0 fJ »« voinitimg by the application of a b’gu- 
is mod*-rated, for instance, n drachm for a j Um * on (esophagus, 
dog of middle size, the animal instancy) It. Alcohol injected into the pleura, Ibe 
makes some movements of the head, which i peritoneum, the bluddrw. and the snbeuta* 
are followed by efforts to raise itself, in a j ncous cellular tissue, acts again in the same 
** |V\v minutes it. gets on its legs, walks at first I w av, but with a quickness and au intensity 
in a tottering manner, and shortly afterwards i varying according to the absorbing fueulty of 
muttnd wav. This return to the! the part with which it is pnt in contact. 

19 . That by a copious blooding the mass 
of the Idocd is diminished, and then leas 
alcohol is necessary to produce drunken- 
m ss, and longer time to cause its effects to 
dissioafe. 


pulmonary state, takes place in proportion 
as the alcohol is eluminated, far this was 
proved by the smell of the pulmonary trails- 
pirn lion. 

4 . This experiment several times re¬ 
pented, invariably gave the. same result, if 
cure were taken that the animal did not ex¬ 
hale any more of the alcoholic smell. In 
this manlier in less than >m hour, an ounce of] 


14 . The injection of much water into the 
veins exercises, for instance, an opposite 
effect. 


alcohol, might be transnutted-with impunity j Drunkenness produced through the sto- 
tbrougli the veins, of a dog thirty pound’s j mttch manifests itself sooner after a large 


weight, loss of blood, and slower after a strong in- 

h. The same quantity of alcohol taken into of vv:,t<n ' illU) t,u ‘ veiuw * 

the blood at one time iinjir.. sses the re 

ftpirution in a few seconds, and tbe jrnlsa-1 A question here naturnlly arises, Are the 
lions of the heart in two or three minutes. J effects produced by the alcohol owing to the 
On examination of the body, no change can j presence of that fluid in the blood, trad nee 
be detected in the nolidx bearing a relation 1 tbc nHeuomena which result, enitsed hv the 


to such a result. Thereby the lungs, at 
other times permeable to the dir and the 
p blnod, are redder than natural* imd slightly 
ecchytnoaod in aeVefal points of their ex- 
t'-ut. but the physical state of the blood 
was absolutely changed. Without being 
giiimons, ns after the injection of pure ah 
eohol, it assumed a creamy appearance, and 
v> as uniformly thicker. 

(i. If the injection were made into the 
bronchia, drunkenness took place with just 
the saute rapidity, us by the direct mixture 
id the alcohol unit the blood, ami the ap¬ 
pearance of this fluid is the SiitTU* ; but it 
requires more spirit to develop itself, ami 
a i:i.ih longer lime to he dissipated. 

7 . If the nerves of the 8th pair be di¬ 
vided, or left untouched, tin- injection of the 
vi^-'ohol into the bronchia produces drunken- 
jjtess with the atone quickness and the same 
energy. 


inllttence of the blood on other organs, more 
especially on tbc brain ! Hut wlr.it me those 
phenomena 1 .Are they nor symptomatic of 
an tdleralkm of the blood —in fact of a dis¬ 
ease of the blood? If we iisfume tbe ttffir* 
nuitive side of this question, we rind I have 
a ready explanation of a,-vend parts which 
wove hitherto inexplicable. Thus oil will 
prevent the effects of the. alcohol, and am¬ 
monia imd acetate of ammonia will diminish 
it. Probably these latter substances, being 
usually direct stimulants of the nervous 
system, may exert a contrary Influence to 
that of alcohol; if probably is not. going too 
fur to sny that the ammonia, which in such 
cases is iwutillv given hv the stomach, com- 
him— with the a old in the stomach, and (hat 
the acetate of ammonia thus produced, when 
it reaches the blood, is decomposed bv the 
alkalies of the latter fluid by tbe soda, and 
ho that the ammonia becoming free remotes 
the parted coagulation which existed in the 
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Mood. The acetate of ammonia would pro- : 
duce the »ame effect. t 

Ih the diaphoretic action of the ammonia, 
and acetate of ammonia, produced by this 
modification of the blood'! The opinion is 
quite consistent with the hypothesis which 
1 have endeavoured to establish, hut this 
inquiry 1 shall not pursue for the present, 
ns my views must he bounded by the results 
of experiment. I shall, therefore, pass on 
to the results and trials made with the alco¬ 
holic extract of mix vomica. 

1, If a certain quantity of alcoholic extract 
of nux vomica he injected into the veins of a 
dog, the animal is instantly seized with a 
general tetanus. 

l 2. If the quantity of the poison used be 
considerable, the animal dies in a few 
minutes; but still, if the body be opened, 
no perceptible alteration is found in any of 
the solid parts, 

3. If the quantity of the poison injected 
into the vessels be moderate, the tetanus ex¬ 
cited by it. is, in a certain degree, inter¬ 
mittent,—it appears and disappears alter¬ 
nately for some time. 

4. If the poison he injected into the 
bronchi, stomach, or bladder, the similar 
effects are produced, with this difference, 
however, that the time and quantity of the 
poison necessary for their protection, vary 
according to the absorbing power of the 
part to which it is applied. Thus two grains 
of the alcoholic extract injected into the 
bronchi, will cause death in a few seconds ; 
whilst two drachms injected into the blad¬ 
der, will cause only some tetanic symptoms 
within ten or fifteen minutes. 

l>. If the eighth pair of nerves he divided, 
the poison produces all its usual effec ts, and 
without any rctardution of its quickness,- -- 
no mutter whether it is thrown into the 
bronchi or stomach, If the medulla spina¬ 
lis bo cut across, the poison will act on the 
muscular system, whether it is injected 
into the veins, cellular substance, or into the 
cavities. ... 

<i. -If, after having divided the medulla 
spinalis, the abdominal aorta he tied above 
its bifurcation, the poison will not act on 
the lower extremities, though its effects on; 
the upper ones are instantaneous. , 

7. When, without dividing the medulla 
or nerves, the aorta alone is tied, the - n:.- 
effects follow ; it should be remembered, 
however, that some degree of paralysis is in! 
the first instance caused by the ligature ; 
the > :i i -b i.r 1 wait until this has 
pass' ■■ •iff. M f ■ ■ ! !n j-'ison is applied. 

H. if the venous circulation he suspended after 
Out poiam is inserted-into me of'the law extre¬ 


mities, it will not exert any influence, tocal of 
general. 

This important, fact has been fully re¬ 
cognized by all inquirers since the publica¬ 
tion of Dr. Barry's researches ; his explana¬ 
tion of it also, is now very generally ad¬ 
mitted. 

9. When the poison is injected into the 
Aural artery, the limb becomes affected with 
instant contraction, and soon after the teta¬ 
nus becomes general, whether the medulla 
spinalis is divided or not. 

JO. W hen the medulla is divided between 
the loins, the poison injected into the veins, 
or placed in some part so as to be absorbed, 
excites contraction ol‘ the paralysed muscles, 
as well as in those not paralysed, but not so 
speedily. 

11. When the medulla is divided higher 
up, the poison injected into the veins excites 
j contraction in the paralysed muscles in the 
same way as in those which are not so. 

f rom these experiments it obviously fol¬ 
lows, that the nux vomica acts on the sys¬ 
tem, not through the medium of the nervous 
chords, or of the nervous centre, viz. the 
bruin or spinal marrow, but through the cir¬ 
culating fluid, the blood. This fluid seems, 
in the first instance, to be altered in its 
physical or chemical properties, and the 
efleets which follow, seem to be the result, 
of its influence on the other organised sys¬ 
tems, particularly the nervous. Are not 
these phenomena, then, indications of an 
■.literalion in the blood ! Should they not be 
considered as symptoms of a disease of that 
fluid ? 

One thing may here be observed ; the 
paralysed muscles are not. so quickly acted 
oh by the poison ae the sound ones, as was 
pointed out by M. Fauquier ; but this ad¬ 
mits of un easy explanation. The sound 
muscles hi i»g subject to the influence of the 
bruin, as well m of the poison, resist for a 
a short interval the actum of the Utter, 
whilst, the paralysed muscles being with¬ 
drawn as it were from the controlling power 
of the nervous system, are exposed at once to 
the influence of any deleterious substance, 
brought into contact with them by the cir¬ 
culating medium. We may, then, in con¬ 
clusion, say, that the Mood may become the 
seal of disease, mid this should he borne in 
mind by those who are engaged in the in* 
1 •‘-t: _ .i s s--n of its phenomena. 
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Manuel de, Clinique Mnlicak et At Pathohgie. 
Par L. Mariinet, D. M. P. Paris, 1826. 
Edition. 

Mauml if Pathology, §c. By L. M \ rtivet, 
I). M. P. Translated, with notes and 
additions. By Jones Qi' a in, A. 11. De¬ 
monstrator of Anatomy at the Medical 
School, Aldersgate Street, London. An¬ 
derson. 1826. 

Tin: author of the above work, M. Martinet, 
lias for some years held the situation of re¬ 
sident physician in the Hotel Dtou, at. Paris, 
which must, have afforded him abundant 
opportunities of investigating disease in all 
its forms. Not content with discharging 
the routine duties of his office, lie appears to 
have applied himself diligently to the study 
of pathology, and feeling the want of an 
elementary book on this science, endeavours 
to supply the deficiency by the publication 
of the work before us. The arrangement 
pursued, is stated in the preface* in the 
following words:— 

“ The first part of this work, which is in¬ 
tended us a clinical guide, contains a brief 
vtatemettt of the necessary requisites for 
f the proper conduct of clinical pursuits ; and 
a detailed account of the improvements 
which, of late years, have been introduced in 
methods of investigating the diseases of the 
three great cavities of the human body. 

In the second piyrt, care has been taken to 
gi\ e in a condensed yet complete form, every 
tiling that is necessary to enable the ob¬ 
server to distinguish diseases from each 
other, and, if necessary, to draw up with 
precision the history of them ; to this is 
subjoined an enumeration ol flu* symptoms 
of the different otfections, and the morbid 
alterations which they induce.” 

On the subject of the attainments neces¬ 
sary to be possessed prior to the commence¬ 
ment of the study of the medical profession , 
M. Martinet makes the following observa¬ 
tions, in which we fully concur : 


*' Whoever wishes to extend the boun¬ 
daries of science, should commence his edu ¬ 
cation by acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin, languages, and should 
then proceed to leant the modern lang uages, 
particularly the French, Italian and German. 
This is necessary, to enable him to study 
with effect the many excellent works pub¬ 
lished by our neighbours ; and (should he 
visit those countries,) to observe with ad¬ 
vantage their clinical practice, and form an 
accurate estimate of their modes and prin¬ 
ciples of treatment. 

The observer should acquire correct ideas 
of several sciences which may be deemed 
accessary to medicine. He should be ac¬ 
quainted with chemistry, natural history, 
and natural philosophy, as he will constantly 
have occasion to make application of their 
principles ; und if he be ignorant of them, 
many physiological and pathological pheno¬ 
mena will appear a!Iogcther uninteUigible.’’ 

Out readers will perceive the great simi¬ 
larity between these opinions and those 
advanced by I)r, Gregory, and more recently 
by Mr. Alcoek, in bis “ Essay on the Edu¬ 
cation and Duties of the General Practi¬ 
tioner.” Indeed M. Martinet and Mr. Al- 
cock coincide in many points on the. educa¬ 
tion of the medical student, and the mode 
of investigating disease ; both authors hav¬ 
ing stated what the education of the medical 
man ought to be. In the work of the latter 
gentleman, which nboimds with sound sense, 
there was one part of the present system iu 
this country which was not exposed in that 
strong light which its pernicious conse¬ 
quences on the profession really required; 
we allude to the system of apprenticeship. 
This system commenced nt a period when 
the profits ton was in its infant state, ami 
a mere trading concern might have received 
Some justification from the ignorance of t he 
times in which it was adopted ; but that it 
should be continued at the present day, 
when the spirit of improvement has mani¬ 
fested itself i» every other department of 
scienc e, must be a source of regret, as well 
as astonishment;, to every man who has re¬ 
flected on the subject. Unfortunately, what, 
any man writes on the system of education 
which ought to he pursued by medical stu¬ 
dents, cannot be carried into practice in 
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this country as long as the present regula¬ 
tions of some of its medical bodies are al¬ 
lowed to exist. 

The next part of the -work includes an 
account of the various improvements which 
have been lately devised for the perfection 
of the methods of investigating disease. 
The author, as well as the translator, seems 
a decided disciple of Laenuec. Mr. Quoin 
will not even allow the. scientific terms of 


hours, we at once are compelled to conclude 
that the ventricles are in action twelve hours, 
and therefore rest twelve hours; the auri¬ 
cles are in action six hours, and rest eight- 
teen hours. 

This calculation is applicable to a healthy 
adult, whose pulse beats seventy strokes in 
a minute. It assumes, that some will be 
disposed to deny that the heart is passi ve 
in its dilation ; hut opinions on the subject 
are so various, that it would he impossible, 
to give any summary of them in a note.”— 
T.—See Luenncc, Yob 2. 


his muster to be translated, and has entered 
a formal protest against giving them in mi 
Bpglish garb; his words are as follow ;— 

“ It appears, however, preferable to 
adopt at once the forms devised by Luemiec, 
which will save us from having new trans¬ 
lations of them, according to tlie whim or 
thefimey of particular persons. The incon¬ 
venience of this practice, should it. become 
general, will soon be rendered apparent, as 
histories of cases begin to be published, 
containing statements of flu; signs furnished 
by the stethoscope. 1’or as all these con¬ 
sist of simple ideas, if each of them be not 
marked by a term precise and definite, it 
will lend to endless confusion and discre¬ 
pancy.” 

Wo have, from the commencement of 
our labours, 'frequently advocated the use 
of the stethoscope, and pointed out the ad¬ 
vantages to be derived from its use in the 
investigation oT disease. There are, how¬ 
ever, individuals still sceptical of its merits : 
to such vve recommend the perusal of (he 
fallowing note:— 

“ By means of the stethoscope we can 
Analyse the heart's action, and assign the 
lime occupied by ihe contraction of each of 
its cavities. When the instrument, is ap¬ 
plied to the pre-cordial region, we h$«r first 
a dull, lenghtbeued sound, synchronous with 
thy arterial pulse, uml therefore produced 
by the contracuon of the ventricles ; this is 
instantly succeeded (without any interval) 
by a sharp, quick sound, like that of a valve, 
or the lapping of a dog ; this corresponds to 
the interval between two pulsations, and 
there fore marks the contraction of the auri¬ 
cles ; then comes the interval of repose. 
The relative duration of these three periods 
may be thus stated t one half, or somewhat 
h may be assigned to the contraction of 
tin ventricles; u quarter, or u little 
to M .. of the auricles; the remainder fu 
the repose. According to tins statement, 
if we take any given period, say twenty-four 


The first diseases treated, are those of the 
brain ; the enumeration of the symptoms of 
which, is immediately followed by the mor¬ 
bid appearances presented after death. The 
diseases of the chest, then those of the- ab¬ 
domen ; and, lastly, those of the primary 
tissues are given. The order pursued is 
strictly anatomical, and has the merit of 
being clear and intelligible. To students 
of medicine, the work, in our opinion, 
cannot fail to be useful. Its defect is, 
perhaps, the want of any directions re¬ 
specting the treatment of the diseases so 
concisely and ably illustrated. But there 
exists, in this country, a rage, or rather viti¬ 
ated taste, for the practical part of u subject, 
as it js termed, or the treatment of n dis¬ 
ease, if tiie disease be the subject, before 
the principles on which it depends are fully 
understood. Against this misdirection of 
tlie mind, a young nnui cannot be too often 
admonished ; we would entreat the medical 
student, in particular, to direct hi# attention 
to the considerations of the pathological 
condition ©u which disease rests, before he 
perplexes himself with the treatment of 
what he is in fact ignorant. The patho¬ 
logical conditions cannot be understood, 
without u knowledge of the tissues in which 
they occur; and, therefore, the students 
must, in the one case as well as the other, 
lay a proper foundation, else the house which 
he raises, however gaudy its exterior, will 
soon require props, nml ultimately fall. 

Mr. Qnaii .1 has departed from the 
original in some rospceU :■ the chapters on 
pleurisy, cuUirrb, pneumonia, and phthisis, 
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have been re-written, from the considera¬ 
tion that those in the original were too 
brief, and several notes have been added. 
In other respects, the translation is faithful. 
From the manner in which the work is pre¬ 
sented to* the English reader, it is evident 
that; the translator fully understands the 
subjects on ■which M. Martinet has written. 


On the tin if the Chlorate of Soda, and of the j 
Chlorate f Lime, By i), (». La run-; 
n.Aot’K, Bhanuacum, of Paris, See. Trans-j 
Inted by J ami's Scot r, Surgeon. 8vo. f 
pp. 36, London, High lev. j 

A Hurt four years ago, M. Labamque com-j 
rimmed his experiments with the solutions- \ 
of the chlorates of soda and lime at the I 
Morgue and other places in Paris, on a large : 
scale, the results of which were so satisfac¬ 
tory, that the police ordained that the above 
named preparations should be always em¬ 
ployed for the purpose of disinfecting the 
atmosphere wherever it might be found, ne¬ 
cessary. I he efficacy ot the chlorates of! 
lime and soda in staying the progress of 
decomposition of animal matter, has been 
decided by experiments made under the 
mipmntetidiULce of the Members of the 
Institute, who awarded to M, Labarrr.quo 
their first prize, in June, 18S&. It is not to 
he supposed that those substances have been 
discovered by the Parisian;, apothecary, or 
that he yvns the first to make this applica¬ 
tion of them ; but he has the merit of mak¬ 
ing them more extensively useful than be¬ 
fore ; and i t will lie seen by the sequel, that 
they may be made Very valuable to many 
classes of the community, 

The chlorate of lime, and the solution of 
the chlorate of soda, bun* the property of ar¬ 
resting the decomposition of animal matter, 
l Bind of purifying the atmosphere.when loaded 
v with any of the products of such decomposi¬ 
tion. They‘msiy he turned to great account 
iu our dissecting rooms, and in the disinter* 


ir.i 

meat and inspection of bodies for legal pur¬ 
poses- In one of the numbers of the Gazette 
tie Sttntc of 1821, we remember to have read » 
case hi which MiVL Orfiln, Gcrdy, and 
others were requested by the Pracureur du 
Itai, to exhumate. and examine a body sus¬ 
pected to be poisoned, after it had been 
buried a month; and although tho porpac 
was in a dreadful state, thpy were, enabled, 
by sprinkling the body with a solution of 
the chlorate, to go on with the investigation, 
and detected the presence of arsenic in the, 
stomach. It may be. used with great ad? 
vantage in cleaning sowers, privies, &.c, in 
such a way as not only to prevent the fatal 
accidents which occasionally occur to the 
workmen, but also to proven! the dissemi¬ 
nation of that, horrible stench which issues 
from such place#. Small quantities of it 
suffice to vender water-closet.#, stables, 
wards of hospitals, prisons, ships, or, in 
fact, any place, where the atmosphere is 
more or less loaded with the effluvia of ani¬ 
mal or vegetable matter, perfectly inodorous. 
But the useful application of either sub¬ 
stance does not rest here ; it may bo intro¬ 
duced with great advantage into surgical 
pnxiiee ; it has already been used by many 
of the Parisian surgeon# with the best suc¬ 
cess in cases of carbuncle, hospital gan¬ 
grene, sloughy venereal ulcers, and gan¬ 
grenous sores. Jt has been observed to he 
particularly efficacious in chronic or indo¬ 
lent ulcers, hospital gangrene and morti¬ 
fication. It is used pure, or mixed with 
one, two, or ns many as. eight parts of 
water, in the form of lotion; and care should 
be taken that the wounds are covered with 
lint moist cued with the liquid, which should, 
be renewed twice in. the day, aud its us» 
suspended when the sore begins to look red 
und inflamed. The after part of the treat¬ 
ment must be regulated according to ordi¬ 
nary surgical principles. Tho linen and 
pledgets of lint used for tho dressings oi 
fetid, sores, retain their odour for a bug 
time, and contribute to the insalubrity of 
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11m patient** apartment, By pouring a glass J tetanic symptoms; the patient was restored 


of the concentrated chlorate into tent: 


by breathing the chlorate of soda. 

Ulcer of. the nose (oitrm) has been dis- 


water, and soaking the linen in the liquid, all! injected by injections used 'twice a day, of 
the disagreeable odour will be taken away. tbe chlorate of soda diluted with from 3 to 
,, , ... 10 parts of water, and this Hfctul ulcer cured. 

Experiments have been made with the j ;un t0 m Segalas, who devoted 

last named preparation by Jules Cloquet, himself particularly to the diseases of jhe 
IJsfranc, Biett, and others, and they speak urinaiy organs, tor the knowledge ota it- 
J * markable fact connected with the correction 
highly of the results. Usfranc has for some 0 f uv i m . in the bladder, from the use of 
time past treated his cases of burns ami jibe chlorate, and I introduce it here, to 
, ... •. • ,, , draw the attention of professional num to 

common ulcers ut the lb tie, with the solu- , 1 

i unalagous cases. 

turns of the chlorates; and we understand i M.ti. aged tiff, affected with .paralysis of 
that he intends to publish a paper shortly! * kc bladder, and unable to pass his urine by 

voluntary efforts, bud suffered lor several 


on the subject. 


days the painful effects of distension oi the 


In certain eases of disorders of the hi ad- bladder. I he hypogastric region was swollen 
... .... ... and painful; the urine turbid, and smelling 

r, the urine becomes offensive, and dm- of . im , n(mi!lf deposited a thick, brown and 
*ta the patient; it is rendered quite in* betid pus; the tongue dry; tin skin hot; 


tier, the urine becomes offensive, and dis- , 

oi sumnuina* ( 

gusts the pat ient; it. is rendered quite in* betid pus ; th 
odorous, by placing a few drops of the solu* 
tion of the chlorate, of soda in lliot fluid^ tiou ; iiccomp 
'Che same result may be produced on urine A/. Segalas w 

. .ji. i obtained, by iu 

scented by eating asparagus and other t( j , conrirm 

vegetables. . lished by the s 


The following coses 
effect of the chlorate, 


a few drops of the solu* th * 

and feeble ; there was much nervous lrrifa- 
of soda in t)iut ffuid^ tion ; accompanied at times by delirium, 
ly be produced on urine JW. Segalas was called in this physiciun 
, , obtained, by an examination with the oulhu- 

asparagus and other ^ a confirmation of the diagnose estah* 
lished by the symptoms. A sound oi elastic 
gum, introduced with the greatest facility, 

m, illustrating the good aischttr b fc ‘ 1 “ k,r ^ of bumlent 

. urine of an in.suppuit.able odour. I tie ui- 

t*, are mentioned by the strument was suffered to remain for two 
days, but became often obstructed. In¬ 
jections were frequently need,.but with little 
P‘011, ( Ordinaire ) at the success , tin's, at length, determined M. Si- 


“ M. Samson, Surgeon, ( Ordinaire ) at the success , this, at length, determined M. Si- 
Hotel Die ti, has disinfected ulcerations of ^ a / a> - to t |R t a catheter with a double barrel, 
the mouth with caries of the palate, arid aud to wash the bladder copiously with 
suspended for some time the ravages of ibis water, after the ingenious method of Jules 
frightful disorder. The same surgeon, after Cloquet.. 

having in the presence of Dr. Uefevre put a This treatment, which occupied several 
ligature upon u large uterine polypus, dis- days, had the desired effect, the bladder 
covered that putrelnction bad commenced in was relieved of the putrid matter which oc- 
it : he accomplished it# disinfection by the copied it. the urine being easily withdrawn*: 
application of chlorated Water, and the by the aid of n catheter, and the general 
mortified port was detached. r J he operation state of the patient was sensibly improved ; 
was attended with success. but the urine continued to deposit a fa fid 

Dr. Cbantflureilh treated two case# of pus, which sometimes completely encrusted 
cvnanclift maligna with the chlorate of soda the catheter. 

diluted in ten parts of water ; uml the factor. M . Sigatas therefore had recourse to the 
so dangerous to the attendants mid physi- chlorate of soda diluted in sixty parts of 
cinn, was <bsfi..Vrd. r f‘.-*e cases wm water, throwing it into the bladder by means 
comuiumcBt m Hie h-t. of Medicine at of the double catheter. The first injection 
IVw. Mow. recently he has been again produced * dimhiutim very remarkable in (be 
• successful in administering the. chlorate in. weretion and odour of the pus ; a second, per- 
the dose of twenty-five drops inn glass of j formed folly-eight hours after, was .followed 
water, if' ■ r. ■ -.iu.* tie byI'.’o-.-iJi.'-.i: :■ •.• » similar success, and two more in-, 

which s< ;■!.!■. .id ,i viV''! •. ■ ■ ctions, performed at an interval of two* 

been poi->:i. i. ly ‘-i‘‘.ro—i.! l -hii. : - i .'.ys, placed the patient in a state to attend 

potass, after the latter had been expelled l»y : his occupation, by using the lailieter for 
vomiting. His memoir, read at the Royal ■’ . , » ;• -vater. He did not experi- 

Acmlemy of Medicine, guve rise to a learned • . •• - ill effects during the use 


report. 

A very remarkable fact was observed, iu a 
Cftse of aspliyxa, presenting the most serious 


of the chlorate thus diluted. 

Public salubrity shows the necessity of 
sprinkling dead bodies (which begiu to give 
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evident signs of decomposition) with the 
disinfecting chlorate, before the time pre¬ 
scribed by usage aud by law for their inter¬ 
ment. In tins case a bottle of the concen¬ 
trated chlorate must be put into three gal¬ 
lons of water jurf linen cloth is to be dipped 
into this mixtifre, und the corpse covered 
with it, the same liquid being frequently 
carefully sprinkled over it during the time 
it is watched. The necessity for this opera¬ 
tion is daily perceived at Paris, and con¬ 
siderably more so in hot climates. Also 
professional men, when examining or em¬ 
balming dead bodies, preserve themselves 
from all unwholesome emanation, by using 
the chlorate in the manner just described.* 

The chlorate of soda diluted in 25 or 50 
parts of water, lias been employed with suc¬ 
cess iu disinfecting and preserving subjects 
in dissecting rooms ; this operation is per¬ 
formed by means of a tin watering pot con¬ 
taining about six quarts, which is to be filled 
with rhlorated water ; the foetid body is to 
be sprinkled twice a day. and the surface 
afterwards brushed and washed with clear 
water. The moment the chemical prepara¬ 
tion comes iii contact with the body, the 
effluvium is destroyed, and the impregnated 
air instantly corrected. 1 ' 

The epitootie meurtriere, a disease which 
has been very prevalent in France, and fatal 
among horses, furnished an opportunity of 
trying the effects of the chlorate of soda on 
the c&rhuimulous affections to which these 
animals are subject. The following eases 
were treated by M. Donley, junior, and in¬ 
serted in the “ Jtemiih de Metlicine Yelm- 
naire ” for .tune, 1825. 

“ Case 1.—On tiry 31st March last, a bay 
- horse, five years old, belonging to Count 
pRjTYssy , was attached with the prevailing 
disorder; a rational treatment was adopted 
to combat this affection, which presented no 
alarming symptom until the fifth day, at 
which time a considerable tumour, rather 
painful, appeared at the chest, at the very 
place where, two actons had been made some 
days previously, and which took, in a short 
time, all the characters of carbuncle. 

I was anxious, therefore, to suppress the 
two setons, and instantly ordered the actual 
cautery (douse a quinze pointed de feu) to 
be applied to the swelling, and prescribed 
the extract of gentian with camphor in pro- 

* Those who are appointed to attest the 
death of persons, and others engaged with 
sick , may secure themselves from fmtid 
emanation by smelling the chlorate, carried 
in a battle far that purpose. 
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1 ■ ■ • pr 1 i,-. These means did not pro- 

i \. . •' . ,■ 1 expected, and in the 

night,, between the fifth and sixth day, the 
disease made rapid progress (the cautery ms 
reapplied and the metlicine repeatetl). At 
length, on the seventh day, the tumour, 
which had enlarged considerably, began to 
discharge a sanious humour, foetid and of a 
particular odour, which left no doubt of the 
existence of gangrene; the prostration of 
strength was at. its height, und every thing 
announced a fatal and speedy termination. 
Such was the hopeless stele of the animal, 
when Dr. Segahs saw him, and advised me 
to use the chlorate of soda of M. Labamque, 
assuring me, thut he hud observed the most 
miraculous effects on men, in a similar case. 

I was eager to profit by the advice of this 
able physician, and I instantly ordered in¬ 
jections of the chlorate into the openings 
made by the cautery. These injections were 
repeated every hour, and the sores dressed 
immediately with tow. 1 also ordered fre¬ 
quent riiikiiduM in the stable, with the 
same, !..,■><-! ■idi.'- d with five or six parts of 
water. I rom tin; time l first used the chlo¬ 
rate of soda, the tumour made no sensible 
progress, and the di.> ».;n -. Air odour which 
it exhaled, partly ceased, front the fourth 
to the fifth duy the sloughs began to sepa¬ 
rate, suppuration commenced, and all danger 
ceased. At last, the large, sore, which was 
the result of gangrene, quickly healed, and 
in less than a month, the animal was in a 
state to resume his usual labour. 

Cases 2 and 3.—Two old horses belong¬ 
ing, one to M. Inge, butcher, at Paris, the 
other to Mr. Renoult, farmer, at Yvry, were 
affected with the prevailing disease in the 
month of May, and both experienced tins 
same effects us the Conner, from the appli¬ 
cation of setons. These two animals were 
treated and cured by the same process in 
the space of twenty or twenty-five days. 

I do not pretend to sny that the chlorate 
of soda will he a panacea against gangre¬ 
nous tumours, nor do I imagine that this 
medicine, alone will suffice, nevertheless I 
think that it iR u most powerful auxiliary ; 
and I Bin authorized by facts thus to judge 
of it, since five horses which I treated only 
by cauterization and tonics died, whilst: 
those which were submitted to the influence 
of the chlorate were cured.” 

M. Ghftnasj veterinary surgeon of the 
Gendarmerie of Paris, made a deep and ex¬ 
tended incision (on each aide of the neck 
of a horse) into a carbuneulous tumour, 
which, in a few hours, had assumed an ex¬ 
traordinary sippeafattce, without apparently 
[producing the least pain: he then placed 
I pledgets of tow, moistened in the conctn- 
I trafed chlorate, on the incision ; at the end 
I of four ho urs the animal experienced pain; 
N 
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tfi* dre****## Vf-T« continued morning Mid! Me t)j* audiV, night u ml morning, with 
night, for fire dap, with tin: Mime, liquid ; i cUomied w»t(fr, prepared in the following 
tin' twtfiftfmition pragreMivbly dmunudicd ;j manner: a concent rated bottle of chlorate in 
ft cicatrix formed in » short time, Mid th« j to be mixed iu fuur or live pails of water, 
JitiriM* rtrenvci. ij. j siid the stable loin* well spriWI with tins 

Mews. jfopi.;y, Ointnd jun,, apd Y«U.d, \ mixture ; neither bom** nor men will ax- 
pvofo#««r» at l/jxofo cl' A Mart, arid llers’er, i pericnie the Irani' from tins 

vi'ti-rinaiy wirgeuu of i.l*tv Garde du (forp#,: undo of disinfection, and great advantage* 
have equally proved the propenie* of the; will he derived frotn the salubrity of tin: 
chlorate »n these atfvetiow*, ? place. 

j usi.ructions lor diMtifaclitig ami purify* I l or w-Mdiiug liorstm,as is the custom when 
ing she fUkblvM of tin* King’* Guards, ami i limy are cured. mni before placing them 
of the Geudurmerir nt Iforis, have Vim. with healthy inmo-s, it wow hi be wt*U to 
printed, ami there i* good tewnn for mm* , substitute for vinegar and water, a .mijhII 
glMulntfon, tlint, t,he^i* dim.tiwifs have V»*h. loianiiiy of .‘bfoni'r and water, prepared in 
'implicitly followed; for death, iron* tins rim asurn* taunnera* mmiiunended tor apuuk- 
'tinm, reaaeil iu ravages. \ great uun,Vn Ung." 

'of pi-opriittor* have equally experienced the J 

good elferUi of the. ii«>> of the rbWate ofj Another ease shows the value of the 


aotlw i« citable*, fiw-tioor.'S, sheep-stalls, • 
,V«\ M, Giuud. M'tiior pri/vHaur, and <U«! 

J"; (Or hi* ’ 1. )\villi' a'.Utort.’ u> the third edi-: 
*»««. of in.-; he U Udvdk H-.n r^aej 

J/.i mtin/iu"n‘i,t ji.r la (Mutux, pie fixes the; 
Joi!i»w u.g inniirhfi j 

* Thin liquid, employed with admi'iU^e by i 
Mmoit*. IVtU?y, jttfow, and Intel, speedily I 

dosimyti the fetid odour exhaled from to-i 
mourn, ftw ilitah'A the to-purnuon of eschars,'■ 
muf lijijn-uva to tie a pewo-vud no’. j.tu. 

Hcftpei thig the iMntfcting and f»o rfying) 
$ fflofe, M. I gives the Ml owing j 

direr tionn.— I 


pr>.‘|uii T iitio« in u ea*e of Mphyau, pi 
>>v the. mephitic I'lti.'iwrtion•< fnm a 
and the j.ow<■; id ‘in* ciiiorMfe m pro 

troiu fti;t h ii'juii'Mi opeune#, 

“ It appenfti to me,'*' wiys Al. Labs 

“ \ 1*1 y denirahle to Tcromnu'iui pat: 
blent in* the chlorate of lawta unit of I 
till rows of <!'].’e, <iin, i.( i-.'i.-d hv 

still I r..'*. ■• | 0 i,£ the H.V-: 

oi |J„; aci.Kleiit, nhotilii iiit-v »‘l.ill lit:* 
selves uudt.'l' lii- 1 mfuetH-e of tile do if 
pus." 

1 Ite method of piepnrino the eh! 



" The chh .Me Of sod:, i, ;,V he „f ;•! 
tfcM* lor purifviug tend ilt«u»tVtiuu'unhi-<iUliv 
Mfi’oh>. autl those which have (»;•»•« m- 
habited hy »srlv hum*. St ahmihi hiuuieii 
in the tollinvuig itiutnu r a Vuii- $>! con- 
CetiU'wteil ehlmnHi of «cn!u i*s u> be put mtT 
a jual of dear water, and the miitin* 
tdirrml; at aln^ug brw»h, or a hirt h broom,! 
I# fit V dipped into the dilorated wiiter; 
hi id tomiedintvly rubbed, with hnce. over! 
the walls, tuats.gijr, rack, and generally j 
throughout the whole stabUv: thiw <h,>m;,ail| 
the part* which have been brushed with tv i 
dilorftte ar«* to bo washed with tletm vatev,! 
Justly, fetish the openumu by hniahinpthc 
ports iigivin wltli the cbSonHe, in the «atuv. 
touwer as piMnn>r» ^ive u second <;oat» --\- 
stable of bniy foot, in U*ngth by twplvr* i» 
width mid ton in height, requires font Wt« 
ties wf {'om'iuiirafail rbloruto: mb batik 
bhouid be diluted in ten or twelve quarts <*f 
anfl. WtlleT ; fon«U this we oasijM&p. thftt isue 
hcitth* will V ««ffici'ont for of throe' 

Mr four borso*. 

TV km ufeeti« of the stable Wing no-' 
c6mpls#.lted, the diwwk Mid windows sbynhii 
b« 'fofo open for U to dry ; 'Vidthy hom >' 
kay then teftido id tbo fctubfo without iVar': 
v»f faring infected., yet, in a.esse uf rjutwha*' 
vre flight, M 8|«ap%\aUeC mmt, lu sjfiaiir -1 


. !*odn. ns directed !>v M, Lftbavraquc, is m 
’ fcd'lows ■ no,v..|re twn and a half fi!o- 
: grauumi**’ of pine furhntssite of Mnlii, in ton 
hiloc'rftivi'nea oi rUstilled water* Mix iu a 
hot tic that will he about ore-fourth enwtv , 
then pm tSif Wring mixture into a spin*. 
rum I gins* buttle. Surge ononglt to hold two 
•quarts, having a long npuh and large mouth: 

Hydnwcblkrrute of «uda salt,) 

&76-^r*tmu»«i; ♦ 

Peroxide af powiiyied, 44b 

gramme*, 

A curwmt surd * tvftom tuV m to W Jufod 
to the y«s«i v l i ibo curved tcxW » to be 
| nunlc to paui into « wtutll bottle uuiiatuiup 
Immuc wwtvr, ami from this second hot tic 
;another tube into thv *aml <oa- 

tibiunp itoi »i«hue solution. TV tubus being 
• dry. a auxtuce of aWnt equal pnttv uf «ob 

* A 4Hb^nmttu« fo sib. .lew. Meet*, tivolr* 
dupoix. 

' t A pmm k tilwwf 4,>|. 
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phuifc ft* id mu! water is teW poured istoli^ligktioaii, to avail the appear* 

th« vum* Mknm ^nmum^AhnmtU' «*» » f * wk * 10 * W* 1 fW 

for speedily adoptsog some wwa*.tmH» m be- 
tti« syphon tube. Heat is then gradually : ha'f of-the *cfo«n*,' to tba ufaiMMMftt of 
applied, tod coaimumi until tiw disengage-• *b*«h it. «* ro«sd«&w<.m»Jy tk voted. It is 
e ,, .ja impossible fur oii\ or fur any nthst teacher 

nnrtH.w chluitM* *»* ceases. If the rfdome . - j „ .. .. , , . 

* u: this n«'jvti!t!i!«'t.)t ot prr-iessiioiml education, 

«t soda he projierly made, a very small 'am to regard. must paatufutfr. tlml, through 
quwunr of it will dischargw the colouring: wrhuu prejudices, *» ttlib«i?d 

;as tnvv are alien to true r.-pv, o»« 

aiiUtax ©t a solution of iiuiigu. «te daily wmiog in y««f Majesty's 

We think Mr. $wn has done tin* public >. I '-tnicA Kingdoms to the prosecution of «m- 

. • . • i , , „ t.viny. it i» ••fjuaUv impossible not to lut* 

a roatmal service by tnt&statioe this Utile., *’ ; . J , # 1 , . . 

, u»-y«.\ wh«T ainjtji' <>»»#«■ rvaUom- ««ttu<»n*irate* 

• that the magnitude to which they have at* 
ready aUaifitui, if, iu ii* infallible and j|»* 
i vincible opmttfou, signally ami »erfou*lv i«? 

. furious to yoor Map-sty'* subject*, both fu 

-.i— - ----- 5 the public service mud tu at) tire rank* of 

; private hk:h. (v. Many more of these that! 

: tlli»l|»pccfi)lg boUrVoloru.0 < Olitcl httV«’ hmi- 

A Swtm if Plait*, uith Dnrriptmi aw doomed, it were easy to prove, to 

, ... j, , . .. v. h i«r.muntmo crave, bv the coaaetjueiit 4e* 

I fihw ot Mae liuyal f'olleg)" of tSur-1 of fhoju- to n-tu*m tbc; of |ife and health 
ami Lecturer on Auatotitv ajiti.i*“ * ^uuuittmi, nud { wilUiatOiiu*»tr«*»pct* 

' bully to yuur M»i;,.etv, in evuicncc ot this 

>ujrgerj, .'{juirur^li. 1 oh<», lad. h*L•;alaradus; truth, well known atttli universally 
LiteW, Lditrbtuigb, anti HigUey, Ixunkm*! 'lophired as it i» iu. the sdimrU of medical 
i leamcitg, owe ni»,:u«r»itunv of political im«- 
‘i to; |m.went fawculus, contatuin^ three ‘ injrianee enough, :• i. j ■ 1 • '!>" of huwaue 

......... . t .1 i . i / :c*m»uU‘rs»tions, to ■ i«’ '. t! • •■■ edotn which 

t'mjrjruup of the. I'FSiVKJ uterus, find ft tut , . ’ * * 

, , ‘ . j thus itssumu. 

of the fyiRphatMt#, conuhidt** the valuable j ■* In Kraco r iu Gemaity, au.4 m» l)e»»«rk, 
uf rmatomii-u! j dates wl.»*-h Mr. J «hejtro-**cutiou uf anatomy is prutt-cled by 
their resj wtife governments ; and,hi them, 
t t.«re.e >'*-jrs ».gu, :,, (( ,..y f 4< |hty it utlordtnl fur it# cojuplcU* 

* time, as the parts ! and wilUfWToiy study. ll«ncc, in great 

j .» , , ! decree it is, tW, of l«Ui yearn, twch of the 

“ lii»u oct iiM'jii U> ■ ■ , ‘ . . 

! mtuiii *1 youth among your t auh* 

eijabh-d by their eircWiMstsioees, 


treaUae, ami wo renoaunend it, therefor 
with pleasure, to the notice of our readers. 


. ab-n 


>.f wh 


. from ti 


Oil It 


favoiiroMe 
art fully i 


This 


the 


tstaiuB *.«r mihrr adds, i^uctuu! to these foreign kingdoms in search 
» , , - .. , ! of to formation of the most valuable kind, *** 

«a * ' \ bettig casopem.-rt then-to by ttys uremt hr 

i* jUi] now that tin* ibri«* i# compleled, we ’ rtstv-rinj; fisc practfoc of theit profession 
can most coufukndf m ounmmd it to the while ignorant of some of its fundamcwlsl 
, , , .. .; princif-les, and of tauing, through the uo- 

initii c of the ptnctkioiier, tuo Ktttacnt, »twl^ avoidahio fault of a merely llrihilt educa- 
the man of letters. The work in its com* 1 1 «>»« to collect, by repeaiwb failures in their 

...«r*!$r 

.Mniesty : and Mr, liwua has r«ry property]^ ably acquired fr«m intimacy with iW 

$rae,—I cannot dfipht that ynwr Ms* 
jyesty; iinp^ascd with * uftlie awful 
ntstional grievaaoe, of the greatest weight.! respMMt&ity and afoniaiug duties of medi* 

and iuwirtirmu. In atiusfon u* the scarcity! ^ mt '*> *&.'* U " M 1 r "‘ '?"*'> to 

; '.jrtu-ointoeftu »*••<* an**,.-* • *.f \k. it efieeftya 

of subjects for Mr. Lisars thus) awl j thoxewgh inslTuvtion, m this claimsnt 


u the opportunity w, graciously adonM]' 
, of laying at the foot of the throne, a 


addresses the N*>v#mg» :• 
" jin a,' 


_ jiarf icub 
j AInji M) 

\ *>u will graciomly permit ate loj a vie 


, to tbw seridtis alirtiiton of your 
v w and jiWr*d Ministers, with 
to the arecMiipliahmoM't of what 


I very imperative-.-.icasoo tor wfonn- points out ««' arnirabh*, wssef whsl 
:ti iolieif the of wutr Mafostv.'l „f M Mtikul A«**Ji* «« !•« »«. 


•utttiog to solicit the actfoe of yarn M*fo*ty.| tin culaiftitit' 

-I m v&ktkkiwl, by tfc* htgfa&t t»f aJl| u ; MM >. rt 


of mankind deesda to he *»«• 
X J 
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We trust Parliament will diligently and 
impartially consider the matter; and as, ■un¬ 
doubtedly, there is sufficient weight in these 
considerations, which have been so often 
urged, to sway any reasonable body of men, 
bo we trust they will not suffer themselves 
to he biassed by prejudice or public clamour 
to delay a boon which they have both the 
power and the means of granting, nnd which 
seriously concerns every man in the king¬ 
dom who values the national honour, or the 
lives of his fellow creatures and subjects- 
When the College question shall be agitated 
in the ensuing Parliament, we would fain 
hope that this analogous and sore obstacle 
to the progress of anatomical knowledge will 
also be removed. 


A Treatise on Diet ; with a view to establish, an 
practical grounds, a system of rules for the 
prevention and cure of Diseases incident to a 
diseased state of the Digestive Functions. By 
J. A. Pa his, M.L). I'.U.S. Fellow of the 
Iloyal College of Physicians, Ac. &c.8vo. 
pp. ;iOr. Loudon, myth Underwoods, 
It was a saying of Cuto the Censor, that 
“ ‘twere useless to preach to the belly, 
*' which lias no ears.” So long as gluttony 
rages, and the stimulating sensualities of the 
table are not resented by the stomach, it 
were certainly an idle task; but when dys- 
pepsy, with all its consecutive horrors, lias 
fairly set in, the voice of reason and nature 
has some chance of being beard, and trea¬ 
tises upon diet nnd regimen, at nil times in¬ 
teresting to the profession, arc not without 
their effect, on patients. For this reason, 
Buck works have commonly been written in 
a popular style, as much as possible divested 
of technicalities, aud suited to tire capacities 
of general readers. Of this description is 
the recently published volume of Dr. Paris, 
in which are considered the anatomy of the 
digestive apparatus, the physiology of diges¬ 
tion and of secretion, the materia alimen- 
taria, animal and vegetable food, cookery. 


condiments, drinks, nuts, fruits, esculent 
herbs and fruits, the periods best adapted 
for meals, and the intervals which should 
elapse between them ; the quantity of food 
that ought to be token at different meals, 
imperfect chymification, imperfect digestion 
in the duodenum, the causes, seat, nature, 
and cure of indigestion, ike. Ac. which it 
were difficult and to no good purpose to 
analyse. The work contains a vast fund of 
information and amusement, principally 
drawn from the best writers of the day, and 
is very creditable to the research and in¬ 
dustry of the author. 


At the late anniversary dinner of the 
Governors of the London Ophthalmic In¬ 
firmary. Dr. Fatihi., in a nondescript speech, 
stated that a Bust was to be erected to the 
memory of the lute Mr. Sai'npkks, Should 
it be carried into execution (which, for the 
honour of our profession, we sincerely hope 
it will not) it will some day be a precedent 
worthy the attention of the “ disinterested 
friends and colleagues” of the enlightened, li¬ 
beral minded, patriotic,and scientific Messrs. 
Dim and Co. Is there no distinction to be 
made between those who incessantly labour 
for honourable nnd permanent fame, who 
communicate without reservation the fruits 
of their intellectual exertions, and those who 
withhold from the public a knowledge of im¬ 
portant fgete, to add to their annual receipts 
n few' paltry pounds ; and sit the expense of 
human suffering, gratify their despicable 
vanity, by boasting the possession of a 
secret 1 If society should ever become so 
lax in principle, and so barren in judgment, 
as not carefully to mark the distinctions be¬ 
tween such men and such practices, farewell 
to the cause of science. On these points, 
however, we have no evil forebodings ; the 
public knows well the value of talent, and 
usually takes especial care to reward it. If, 
unfortunately, there inhere and there a quack 
who luxuriates on the credulity of mankind, 
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ami triumphs in the possession of« secret, it is 
gratifying to know that he has nearly arrived 
at the termination of his iniquitous course. 
A new chaster to the College of Surgeons 
will prove a death warrant to every quack 
in the kingdom. 

The distinction claimed foT Mr. .Saunders 
by his friends, of whatever character it may 
he, is equally well merited by some of those 
persons who were his colleagues in office. 
There were secret keepers and secret, ope¬ 
rators, a long while after that Gentleman’s 
decease, as no account of his operation 
was published until one tear, and ten 
months after that catastrophe, when a 
“ Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye” 
made its appearance, edited by Dr. Farce. 
At this step of our inquiries, some very cu¬ 
rious matters come into view, which it will 
he well not to lose sight of, and we will en¬ 
deavour to place them before the reader in 
st) perspicuous a manner, that he shall per¬ 
ceive and immediately understand them. 
Dr. Fan re, in the introduction, to the above 
work, claims for Mr. Saundeius the disco¬ 
very of the operation for congenital cataract 
an operation which Mr. Sax: Norms is said 
to have practised from the beginning of the 
year 1800 up to the period of his death in 
1010 ; his reason for concealment is stated 
in a letter addressed to the Committee 
in March 1809 , and which is to be found 
in the preface to the second edition of Dr. 
Fa rue’s book : — 

" Gentlemen, 

* * * * \] y process for curing the ca¬ 
taract in children, together with other ob¬ 
servations relative to the eye, which I am 
about to publish as noon us tin* necessary 
arrangements cun be made, has already been 
freely communicated to an individual, 
and the ample scene ok experience: which 
this Institution affords, opened to his view, 
from a disinterested wish to promote his 
professional object. * * * * * That which 
was so uhkkai.lv given in the spirit of pri¬ 
vate friendship, has been so i.onu with heme 
FROM THE PUBLIC IN’ THE MOPE OE M AST VO 
IT MORE WORTIIV OF THEIR ACCEPTANCE, 

and not through a mercenary motive, as 


some have malignantly observed, or an in¬ 
clination to boast the possession of a secret! 
* * * * J. C. Saunders,” 

Thus this operation, like good wine, was 
to improve by keeping ; it was sufficiently 
matured for an individual; it was suf¬ 
ficiently determinate in its effects to give 
vision to about twenty persons horn blind, 
and the Infirmary was “ an am pee rooms of 
experience” for “ an individual;” yet 
neither the Infirmary nor the operation was 
in a fit condition for the professional public. 
We implore the Governors to reflec t on these 
facts. The operation was not concealed 
“ l’roiu a mercenary motive,” “ ns sonic 
have malignantly observed,” When Mr, 
Saunders penned this passage, he had 
probably forgotten the letter which we 
| published in our last, written only two 
months previously to the one above 
quoted. In that epistle he says, “ mao i 
ai a nr, many acquainted with it, my op¬ 
ponents WOULD HAVE nr.F.N ACTING V CON 

it.” Well then, to be sure it was “most, 
malignant” to say, that he concealed it from 
a mercenary motive, as he merely retained 
7 1 in his own possession, to secure all the 
fees which could result from the perform¬ 
ance of the operation ; and those who would 
not apply to him,—stupid blockheads! if. 

| was perfectly proper they should remain 
i blind. This was liberal and scientific, and 
there was nothing “ mercenary'* in the 
affair. 

Although the proceedings of Mr. Saun¬ 
ders, and his colleagues, patronized as they 
were hy some of the first medical characters 
of the day, might, as precedents, produce 
the most baneful results, yet we should 
have noticed them in the slightest manner 
possible, and with that delicacy which 
should always be manifested when speak¬ 
ing of the dead, had there not been those 
living who officiated wit.li. him, and who 
were then, and are now, the vindicators 
of his conduct. Supposing the operation 
for congenital cataract to have improved 
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in the « keeping” df Mr. Sai suras, how 
happens it thut an account of it was riot 
published until one year and feu months 
subsequent to Ids death ? during which 
tin,,; t!u‘ same “ Hole and Corner work 
Avns in agitation in the Infirmary, as at. 
any former period. l)r. Farre, who tm 
and who is the physician to the Infirmary, 
appears to tm implicated in this business 
from the beginning to the end, and even 
Mr. Benjamin Travers in not altogether 
free. 

We require no other facts to prove the 
accuracy of these assertions than are con- 
tamed in the annual reports, and in Dr. 
Farrk’s other work, (as we are. told the 
reports are lu's,) the Treatise. To render 
wlrnl we are about to communicate as intel- 
gihlc ns possible, it is necessary to premise 
that the Into Mr, Gibson, of Manchester, 
published a paper in the Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal, for October, 1011,* 
“ On the use of the coaching-needle in in¬ 
fants of a few months old," which contains, 
in our opinion, a much better description' 
of the congenital cataract, and of the mode 
of operating for its removal, titan is to 
he found in the work of l)r. Fa nun ; 
moreover Mr. GibbonY paper is dated Idth 
June, Hill, and is published in the Octo¬ 
ber Number of the Edinburgh Journal 
whilst the Treatise of Dr. Fa it nr. did not 
make its appearance until upwards of 
tm months after the latter period. To 
whom, then, is the greater credit due 
—Mr. SAt'KUEtts, or Mr. Gibson > Why, 
to the latter gentleman, indisputably; and 
we are really astonished, after reading his 
excellent paper, that. Mr.S.,U’Ni>i.ns,regard¬ 
ing this operation, should have been quoted 
ns an authority. Dr. Far he, in the preface 
to his second edition, thus Writes: ‘ 

" The lute Mr. Gibson, early iu the sum¬ 
mer of HD 1 , wrote to Mr. Travers for the 
purpose of ascertaining the method of ope¬ 
ration which hatl been practised by Mr. 


Saunders. When this request was com¬ 
municated to the Editor, he really gave Mr. 
Gibson credit for correct intention; and in 
reply requested Mr. Travers to state to him 
tha t the subject of his inquiry would shortly 
he communicated to him through the me¬ 
dium of the press, a part of the posthumous 
work of Mr. Sac stmts being ttt that time 
printed. ’ 

Let the reader hear in mind, that this is a 
statement penned by Dr. Far re's own hand; 
and whilst, it increases our respect for the 
memory of Mr. Gibson, we must view with 
indignation and contempt the “Hole and 
Corner" motive, that led to a refusal of his 
solicitation. Why did Mr. Travers com¬ 
municate the request of Mr. Gibson to Dr. 
Farre 1 Wit v did not Mr. Travers, with¬ 
out hesitation, reply to Mr. Gibson’s letter, 
and describe the information sought ? When 
Mr. Travf.ws heard from Mr. Gibson, he 
had been surgeon to the Infirmary upwards 
of one year, and surely he was not ignorant 
of the mode of operating for congenital cata¬ 
ract, practised by his predecessor. Why, 
then, did he not communicate tins know¬ 
ledge to Mr, Gibson? We call upon Mr. 
Travers to answer this question, We have 
heard, indeed, that he stood pledged to Dr. 
Farre not to make it known, until the pub¬ 
lication of the secret in the Doctor's hook. 
Be this as it may, the report, in our opinion, 
receives tin* greatest possible confirmation 
from the above-named facts. Had Mr. 
Travers received n letter from Mr. Gib¬ 
son on any other subject, would he have 
deemed it necessary to communicate the 
circumstance to Dr. Fa hue ? It would he 
the height of absurdity to suppose bo, and 
no man iu his senses can doubt that Mr. 
Travers was restrained by some sort of 
obligation. Thus we find, thut although 
Mr. Saunders had been dead upwards of 
fifteen months, no Recount of his opera¬ 
tion had been published, and that when his 
successor at the Infirmary was applied to, to 
describe it, he communicated the request to 
I)r. Farre! 1 If this he not “ Hole and 
Corner” work ; if this be net humbug 


* \ «3L vii. page 3<L». 
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then we wiU say that the Ophthalmic In¬ 
firmary has been the best governed Institu¬ 
tion in Europe, ami Major Longbow himself 
Mold not require move. 

We bad written the above, when the 
following Advertisement in Tim Timus of 
Thursday last caught our attention :— 

,f London Ophthalmic Infirmary, fljoorfiehh. 

At a Meeting of the Committee, 6th Nov. 

Ralph Price, Esq. in the Chair, five 
Numbers of a weekly publication, called 
Tu v Fan* ft, dated rbcTt.h, Mfh, oist, and 
V;till October last, and -frit instant,, and Tin, 
Tnif s Newspaper of the ti’citb October, were 
Jni<1 before the Meeting ; the former con¬ 
taining false statements and offensive reflec¬ 
tions upon the Members of this Committee 
in their oliicial eupneit.ic?, but in a particular 
manner calculated to insult the memory 
of the late Mr. Saunders, and wound the 
feelings of Dr. Fane and Mr. Batt’ey ; and 
th« latter echoing similar calumnies in the 
form of a letter, directed “ to the Editor of 
The Timex,'’ und signed “ A Governor," 
when it was 

Resolved, That the freedom of the Press 
has been violated,' by becoming, in the in¬ 
stances referred to, an instrument of gross 
malignity and abuse, and of the foulest in¬ 
justice towards two of the earliest and most 
tried supporters of this Charity ; that this 
.Meeting experiences the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion in again bearing testimony to the high 
value of l)r. Farre’s and Mr. Battley s im- 
deviating and disinterested exertions during 
a period of twentv-twoyears, which, in con¬ 
junction with their liberal pecuniary sub¬ 
scriptions*, have largely contributed tu the 
rise and establishment of tins Institution. 

Tliut this Resolution, signed by the Chair¬ 
man, be inserted in four of the Morning, 
and two of the Evening Papers, 

Ralph Prick, Chairman. 

This is a pretty performance, and in 
every respect worthy the individuals with 
whom it originated. Hero we have “ false 
statements”—“ offensive reflections ”—" in¬ 
sult to memory"—" wounded feelings”— 
“ calumnies"—“ violated press”—“ gros- 
imdignity and abuse”-.'* foulest injus¬ 

tice”—anil other delicacies, dished’ tip in 
the “ most admired disorder,” ami suited 
to the taste of a. saint. We should like to 
know now mart Members of the Com-, 


mitten were present when this sapient Re¬ 
solution was adopted, and their names. Dr. 
Fa nm: and Mr. Battu’v, both of whom 
belong to it, of course were absent on the 
above occasion ! Is the above a iuttta- 
tiijn of the facts we have published 1 
Does it allege, that Battle*’s letters 
for u our friend Sai'mikim;” were for* 
genes ?—That the Infirmary was not 
“ got up” for " our friend S,MMii,nsT’—- 
That the Infirmary was not opened for ad¬ 
mission of pupils for years and years after 
it. was instituted “l—That Mr. K.ti jcnrns 
made known hit operation to more than 
two individuals l —That Mr, Gibson did 
not publish an account, of rnr, operation 
for congenital cataract rnrvtoest.v to Dr. 
Fouie, —'That- the Commit lee lias not 
passed n resolution to prevent the stu¬ 
dents from taking notes of cases'! NO.-.A 

lig, then, for the efforts of such ninnies. 
Not a single fact, that has been pub¬ 
lished, either iu T;ir, La vervr or in The 
Timex, connected with this Infirmary, has 
been controverted; and we can assure 
the members of live (Viyiut n i.c, that we. 
have no wish to make false statements, to 
malign or to vilify. It ia our impious de¬ 
sire that the noble intention of the Governors 
should be accomplished ; it is our wish 
to see quacks divested of their ill-gotten 
honours, and to obtain for the memory of 
those who have perseveringly laboured iu 
the cause of science, inspect and admiration 
proportionate to the utility of tbe.tr services. 
Impressed with those considerutious, we 
shall prosecute this inquiry in our ensuing 
Number, when we will prove, by the most, 
.incontrovertible evidence, that to Mr. (E .'i* 
son eitlvsitfly belongs the merit of bringing 
into genera! turn the operation for con¬ 
genital: cataract in infants, 
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The trickery is still in operation at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, on the subject of 
the wemomtkatjons. Many of the pupils 
openly express their dissatisfaction of Mr. 
Skky, and Home anonymous letters, it ap ¬ 
pears, have been sent to Mr. Ajieunivihy, 
who on Wednesday last, addressed the class 
as follows, Mr. Skki being by his side : — 

“ 1 say, is there any mode by which I can 
positively determine what your sentiments 
are, with regard to Mr, Skey i O, yes, yes; 
I think there is one mode. People are not 
willing to speak out; they don't like to give 
offence, and so on ; but I see one mode, by 
which, without giving offence, you may de¬ 
clare your sent iments ; and then l shall know 
how far you are satisfied with Mr. Skey, 
and how far otherwise; and this is the mode 
which I propose, that it shall ;be a subject 
of bullot: L shall put a ballot box in the 
corner here ; (pointing to the corner of the 
door of the theatre ;) I shall give you on 
any day you appoint, it may be to¬ 
morrow', or next day, a bolus, (much luughteT 
from tb e feigned mistake,) a ball, a hull, and 
you shall go out at this door, leaving, if you 
are satisfied, let it be yea ; leaving, if you 
lire not satisfied, let it be my; you shall 
come hack into the theatre again, and 1 shall 
open the ballot box in your presence ; and 
this its the only way it occurs to me that J 
shall ever be able to know the real senti¬ 
ments of the class, 

I said to you, that if it were ray own son, 
1 would not wish him to be. n demonstrator 
iu Ibis place, if be either was deficient in 
knowledge, or iu the power of commu¬ 
nicating it, or deficient in industry, I said 
to you, all 1 ask is, what I kutnv you will 
most readily grant., a fair trial to Mr. Skey, 
You have granted the trial, and if you are 
now to pronounce judgment iu the. way 1 
toll you, by this means «ludl we know the 
sense of the class, and by no other means 
that 1 can adopt, which I know of.” 

Cheat applause followed this, Mr. Am- n- 
kituv immediately left the Theatre, and 


the door was shut, after him. Mr. Skey in¬ 
stantly stepped forward to the table Air. 
AnunNKTUY had quitted, and the applause 
was resumed and continued for a minute or 
two, when Mr. Anin ni:t?jy returned into 
the theatre, beckoned silence, and requested 
Mr. Sm : y to leave the theatre with him ; Mr. 
Skey refused; Mr. Abernethy repeated his- 
desire, pointing towards the door; Mr. Skey 
still declined to comply, begging leave, only 
to be allowed to express a word. Mr. Aber¬ 
nethy said, “ then it shall be in my pre¬ 
sence.” Mr. Skey rejoined, “ 0 certainly,” 
and then said :— 

Gentlemen, it is only necessary for me to 
say, the feelings of my mind entirely accord 
with the sentiments-expressed by Mr. Auer- 
nethy. 1 fed thut it is impossible for me, 
with a feeling strongly entertained against 
me, expressed in the. disgraceful manner in 
which it lias been to Mr. Abernethy,— 

Mr. Abeunetuy. No, no. 

Mr. Skey— to continue among you ; 1 mean 
through the means of anonymous letters 
(Turninground to Air, Abernethy.) 

Mr. AitiuNK-niY. Well, 1 think that's 
quite enough. 

Mr. Skey. Will you allow me, Sir, only 
to make one other observation ! 

Mt. Any.® n F.rn x . Well. 

Mr. Skey. It was merely to say, that I 
cannot, Gentlemen, continue to perform my 
duties, unless supported by your sanction 
and good feelings. 

Mr. Abernethy. I objected to the words 
’ disgraceful manner: it may by no means be 
| disgraceful. I should do it myself, if 1 were 
iu your situation, and dissatisfied with him ; 
V. therefore, do not consider the anonymous 
letters as any disgraceful act, 

I told yon that 1 had received three let¬ 
ters, and that upon examining them closely, 
there appeared to be that, which produced 
suspicion; for, if any three or four gentle¬ 
men were to come forward and say, “ We 
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are dissatisfied,”---that is one thing ; but. I 
am suspicious that it may be the work of 
some one person, who may have a hatred 
to Mr, Seey; but you will determine it in 
the manner 1 have pointed out. 

And I am further interested in this, for 
my own character and reputation are at stake 
in it. I do assure you, I do not wish you to 
support Mr, Skey against your own con¬ 
viction of his ability ; I mean, without you 
were assured that ho has lire requisite de¬ 
gree of knowledge, I say to you, I cannot j 
doubt it, for he lias been working so many 
years at. anatomy; without you are assured j 
of his ability of communicating the know¬ 
ledge,—and 1 speak confidently on that,, 
when I say 1 am persuaded that he has the 
ability to communicate knowledge, proba¬ 
bly in ngreater degree than 1 have ; but I 
have that feeling of him myself: I have heard 
him express himself upon subjects of u 
complex nature, in such a manner as to 
show the possession of considerable powers 
of communicating information; and lastly, 
as to his assiduity. If the class appear to be 
satisfied, on these three points, 1 should be 
very sorry to hurt Mr. Skey's feelings by 
attending any more to anonymous letters ; 
but if otherwise, we shall have it declared in 
the manner I have stated, and there shall 
be an end to it.” 

t Tliis is a pretty farce to be exhibited in 

*an anatomical theatre, truly! but we must, 
do Doctor Cantwell justice by saying, 
that he performed his part in a very natural 
manner. 

We will ask Mr. Aherni-tiiy one question, 
the answer to which must decide the whole 
case, it is this : If Mr. STANLEY was 
advertised to deliver the DEMONSTRA¬ 
TION'S, WHY DOES HE NOT PERFORM THE 
CONTRACT '! 

[The proceedings of Thursday came too 
late for insertion ; they shall appear in our 
next.j 


THE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Ero.ii a careful review of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Institution, it is very evident 
that tlie chief intentions of its founders have 
not been accomplished. It was established 
with a view not only to furnish the nation 
with well educated veterinary surgeons, but 
as a grand nursery for the cultivation of a 
knowledge of physiology and pathology. If 
it were required to show that it has failed 
to convey to the pupils who have attended 
the plan of study adopted by the present 
Professor, a suitable or even a moderate 
knowledge of the art which they are sent 
forth under his license to practise, wo have 
only to say, that a five minutes conversa¬ 
tion with many of those who possess the 
College Diploma, would be sufficient; and 
would supply the most ample testimony 
that it had, in that respect at least, proved 
a complete abortion; the disgrace, arising 
from their in competency, however, at¬ 
taches itself with much greater force to the 
College, than to these unfortunate victims 
of delusion, avarice, and prejudice. 

The system pursued at this Institution is 
calculated to perpetuate ignorance, and if it 
be not altered, the great body of Veterinary 
Surgeons will never command, as a body, a 
greater share of respect than the common 
herd of village furriers. It is true, indeed, 
that there are, in the veterinary profession, 
u few scientific men who, as individuals, are 
greatly respected,'because they have essen¬ 
tially contributed to augment our stock of 
useful knowledge ; and, as we proceed, we 
shall contrast their legitimate and praise¬ 
worthy labours with the puerile and patent 
performances of the Collegiate despot. It 
appears to us, that whatever improvements 
have of late years been effected in Veteri¬ 
nary Surgery, have originated outside the 
College walls, where they are kept by the 
Professor, who will not introduce them into 
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the practice of the College, or favour them 
with a notice even in his Lectures. 'The 
defective constitution of the College lifts 
been the cause of all the apathy and injus¬ 
tice which has been exhibited within its 
while. If the Professor could only hold hie 
office through the good opinion entertained 
of his services and abilities by the mass of 
Veterinary Surgeons; in a word, if be were 
nmvally elected by the Members, be would 
then feel it bis interest to treat them with 
respect, and to convince them, by every 
means in bis power, that he was deserving 
of their confidence. Another most material 
defect in the, government of this Institution, 
arises from the circumstance of its pupils 
undergoing an examination by it Committee 
composed of medical gentlemen, who are 
totally ignorant of the most important prac¬ 
tical fads in Veterinary Surgery j and this 
defect is materially increased from these 
Examiners being entirely under the control 
of the Professor, who, from the ignorance 
of hi# colleagues on the subjects examined, 
is, doubtless, on all occasions, first, fiddle. 
Thus there is no check between teacher and 
pupil; the consequence of which might he, 
(we are far from saying it is so,) that the 
Lecturer duds the student to possess a per¬ 
fect. knowledge of his imperfect doctrines. 
Again, if those offices connected with the 
Veterinary Profession which arc calculated 
to confer respect oa those who occupy them, 
he engrossed by the Members of another, 
few men of superior attainments will be dis¬ 
posed to commence a career, if the temiina- 
tiou of which promised nothing but disap¬ 
pointment and dishonour. There cannot be 
a doubt that the Examiners ought to be 
chosen by the Veterinary MemlWirs at large; 
that the Lecturer or Lecturers at the Col¬ 
lege should form no part of such Examiners. 
A Board thus formed would soon discover, 
not only whether the students possessed the 
requisite knowledge, hut also, whether 
the teachers had discharged their duties in 
an efficient milliner. An there is now no 


check afforded by any one part of the In¬ 
stitution upon another, emulation is en¬ 
tirely shut out, and the necessary conse¬ 
quence is, that the whole management wears 
the appearance of Wealthy indolence and 
disgraceful iuactivhy. 

We continue to receive a vast number of 
Letters respecting this Institution, and it 
really appears that the mode of government 
adopted there, has not only produced n great 
degree of dissatisfaction in the minds of its 
Members, hut also amongst a very large, 
proportion of its Governors. We are anxious 
that the Veterinary College should accom¬ 
plish the great purposes for which it was 
founded; hut we are not aware how this cau 
he effected, if the Professor, instead of giv¬ 
ing to the world the benefit of any real or 
supposed improvement wiiich he may have 
made, if lie at once secures the advantages 
which he calculates will result from them, 
through the monopoly of h patent filched 
from that very government by which he is 
paid to extend the coniines of Veterinary 
knowledge. On this subject we shall insert 
the following remarks from a very able and 
experienced Correspondent 

“ To return to the patents ; is it liberal 
iu a professor who is receiving thousands 
from the public to take out patents for his 
private profit ? but although they failed he 
was not the only loser, fur, as we under¬ 
stand, he received acme hundred pounds fj.t a 
share only, in the first of these, from qy, \' 

they i ..i: pi.who expected, no d&bt, 
that a mi in m unites would result from the 
invention. 

With regard to the facilities afforded to 
the pupils tor acquiring the requisite me¬ 
dical and chirurgical knowledge, all must 
admit that the College has been of signal 
service in improving the former wretched 
practice of horse medicine ; but. still it is 
plain that much remains to be done. The 
application of science to this degraded art 
cou ld not have accomplished less under an if 
auspices ; no exertions or conclusive experi¬ 
ments hove been made, (at least none have 
been published by the College ;) there is no 
such thing as an authorised Elmraacopaua, 
upon which the. practitioner rim rely , nor 
bos unysytem of myology been published : «t 
present, they eit her blindly follow the human 
names, where uo analogy exists, or search 
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through half & doien incoritebt authorities, 
each following a separate system, if swell 
their descriptions can be called, which 
paujflfe instead of ftssisting the student. 

The greater number of the students ore 
con tent to begin business with the rudiments 
only (and some of them the false ones) of 


unremitted labours in the field of veterinary 
science have been crowned with discoveries 
of such superior importance, as would long 
ere now have obtained for him the highest 
approbation of las colleagues and the public , 
had they not been suppressed by that very 
Institution which was endowed to foster 
them. It. is this, when fully understood. 
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• , .. , . •_ ! mom, n in 1.1118* wnesi iuuv uimersumu, 

Kir »r , anc tint e » t.eery mg tv . e y [which forms the charge of greatest, inugui- 
jirovemtrat m Tetentuur science which does , ^ Ule Veterinary Grille, imd 

»ot emanate dnto% from that eataH sh-! Pn( „ nd h; , ^ ^ w 

menl ot Wlucl, they couidet tltemwl.e. M , t0 
members, although they have no more part 1 1 

in it than a boy has with a school lie lias 
left; and still less reason to respect Coleman, 
who has :. ‘ '*■■.. ■. ' ust applying 

to other ■ . and bewil¬ 

dered their minds with old and exploded 
doctrines which have hragbeen refuted. The 
French, from whom he derived his delusive 
idea of the necessity of frog pressure, are 
surprised to see with what, persevering oh-, 
stiuucy fie maintains a principle which has j * T appears that notwithstanding the ef* 
been banished from their schools as uuteti- j forts of the medical and other officers, the 
pteK,!"' n ' m08t fm ' goU ' ,u b - v ^ or % i '“> l jfcw which K.S «Jre»(ty proved eo tlestmc- 

^ IIuHiTb thirty yearn experience produeed! *' ve “ 1)uWI ”> « S* into S gnoml. 
no improvements in the veterinary art ? j tending itself into tlnf more respectable 
\te answer, 3 e«. But these have been j c i ass «, s 0 f Kocietv. There are already seven 
effected by the labours of private individuals ,! " , 

more than by the exertions of Coleman or | feVer bospittds, and many hundred patients 
the College. Numerous discoveries and j are sent away every day for want of room. The 
observations of importance have been made; j fo]lowint? ]acmA lia8 j ust heeu j 8{med by the 
and in a late number <d lnr l.urmvi'i ^ J J 

have seen a long list of the pretensions of! Board of Health, and is fixed almost in every 
the College, in wliieh fill that has been done ! street, * 

for the improvement of the art is placed to j 

the credit, of the Professor in a most palpahiy I Mary'. Parish, Office of Health. 

vnaulmi km wanner, upon tins document I 


I would just remark, that, answers to it 
have not been wanting, but that I have 
suppressed the farther discussion of the ar¬ 
gument, till it was opened in a more regular 
style. Coleman's right to those discoveries 
,is for the most part gratuitous, lie having 
published nothing for the last, twenty yean, and 
when nil proper deductions have been made, 
hits own share hartlly iituotiti ts to the merit of j N. B. By applying ten hours after you 
one good discovery. He ha* wisely avo : di-i! li;i . fj.ken ill, it is probable you may be re¬ 
alty mention of his Pai» nt <[>•■< s, and «f tie : sr.-r-d to health in out* tiny, 
errors and mistakes he has propagated eon-' 


■Should you find yourself attacked with 
shivering, head-ache, and painfe in your 
loins .Kid limbs, send, your name and place of 
abode to the officers of health, and you will 
receive such aid ns your case may require. 

R. Rrssrr., Sec. 


corning the foot ; they were once called his 
discoveries, and their present omission gives 
us reason io hope that he is at last sen¬ 
sible lie. has been wrong, though perhaps 
not willing to acknowledge it.” 

But. though Mr. Coleman may he said to 
have appropriated from all quarters, there 
still remain discoveries which he dares not. 
mention, because he is equally unprepared 
to admit or disprove them, and because were ! the number of the sick bus been progressively 
they once admitted, las whole system mu-S... 
mil to the ground, and his conduct be viewed 
with the contempt it merits. We allude to 
the works of Mr. Bbacly Claus, whose 


From the 1st. of January to the 1st Of 
May, the number of patients registered, 
surmounted to 9590, averaging about (iOO a 
month. In May, 832 ; June, 962; July, 
120.>; August, 1628 ; September, 1768} 
October, 1839. Thus it will be seen, that 
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MEETINGS OF MEDIC ALAND OTHER 
SOCIETIES. 

Ir is presumed that the following list of 
the meetings of the medical and other 
scientific societies to be held in London 
during the present session, will he found 
of considerable utility, not only to the resi¬ 
dents of the metropolis, but also to those 
visitors whose taste may induce them to 
avail themselves of the advantages which 
their stay in town may afford. 

MEDICAL AND finnUIiCilCAT. SOCIETY. 

Dr. Hi rk heck , President. 

The first meeting will b<? held on Tuesday 
next, Nov. 14, at nine o’clock in the evening, 
at. the Society’s house, 57, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, The meetings will be continued on 
the second and fourth Tuesday in each 
month. For the greater convenience of the 
Members, we subjoin the dates: 

1320 . 


Nov. 14 

Dec. 12 

- 28 

•-26 

1327. 

.Tan. 9 

March 27 

~ 23 

April 10 

Feb. 13 

! -»>4 

-— !T 

May B 

M arch 1 

- «y 

(the annual election*) 

June 12 

March 1.3 

-«6 


Every Member has the privilege of intro¬ 
ducing u stranger. 

On Tuesday, Nov. I f, the following paper 
will be read : “ On ike Treatment of Frac¬ 
tures of the Bmm of the Lower Extremity, 
with a jiatimptim of an improved appurdlM for 
suspending the limb,'' by William Chand¬ 
ler, Esq., Surgeon of the Kept and Canter¬ 
bury Hospital. Communicated by Dr. 
CJ uncoil v. 

And on Tuesday Nov. 28, will he read, 
* ‘ An account of an exlraordimry case of Oca - 
tian Dropsy” by Charles Thomas, M. D. 
Physician to the Devonport Public Dis¬ 
pensary, 


An Appendix to the catalogue of the 
Society’s Library, containing all the recent 
additions to the library, is ready for gra¬ 
tuitous distribution to the Members. 

THE "LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY, 

Dr. Clotterbcck, President. 

This Society meets every Monday evening, 
at, eight o’clock, in Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 
Kadi Member can introduce a stranger, by 
sending his name on a card to the President. 
The society is at present in a thriving 
condition. 

THE WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

Dr. Webster, President. 

The meetings of this Society are held 
every Saturday evening at eight, in Sack- 
vine Street, Piccadilly, No, 32. The meet¬ 
ings of this society are numerously attended, 
and some clever discussions occasionally 
held. Any strangers are allowed to attend, 
by writing down their names on their en¬ 
trance. 

M ED 1GQ-BOT A NIC A L SOCIET V. 

Sir James M'Gbeoor, President. 

The first meeting of this Society was held 
on Friday, Oct. 13, at 39, Sackville Street. 
The meetings will be continued, at the same 
place, on the following Fridays :— 

Nov. 10, Dec. B.™ 1327. Jan, 12, (Jan. Pi, 
Tuesday anniversary at 2, p.m.,) Feb. 9, 
March 9, April 13, May i 1, June B, .1 uly 13. 
The Society’s last meeting was well at¬ 
tended. 

All communications, for the gold and sil¬ 
ver medals should be sent in before the 
1 st of December. 

LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Charles Augustes Ti'i.x, Esq., President. 

Tide Society commenced its third session 
on Thursday se’nnight, which was well at¬ 
tended. Mr. Wheatstone, the Secretary, 




DR. MACLEOD AND JEMMY JOHNSON. 


read a paper in defence of phrenology, in 
which he combated the arguments employed 
by Jeffrey in his article on phrenology, in 
the last Number- of the Edinburgh Review. 
Visitors are admitted, by members writing 
their names in n book, which is kept in the 
council-room for that purpose. 

The meetings are held every other Thurs¬ 
day, at half past seven, at the Society’s 
rooms, 1.3, Buckingham Street, Strand. 

THE 1.1XNEAN SOCIETY OP LONDON. 

Sin James Edward Smith, President, j 
The meetings of this Society are held at j 
the house of the late Sir Joseph Banka, in 
Soho Square, every other Tuesday, at eight 
in the evening. The next meeting will be 
held on Nov. 21, 

I he library and museum are open every 
day, from 12 to 4 in the afternoon. 

THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 

Dr, Rostock, President. 

The, next meeting will he held on Friday, 
Nov. 17, at 20, Bedford-stieef, Covent 
Carden. The chair is taken precisely at 
eight in the evening, and will he continued 
on the following days :— 

1826 Dec. 1 and 15 

Wt7 Jan. b — ID 

-Feb. 2 — — 

-—- March 2 — l»i 

m - April 6 — 20 

-May 4 - 18 

*- June 1 — 16 

T he annual meeting will be held on Fri¬ 
day, Feh. lei, at two in the afternoon. 

THE HUNTERIAN SOCIETY, 

This Society meets every Wednesday 
evening, at; the London Litertffy Society’s 
Rooms, Alderman Wry, next door to Dr. 
Babington’s. 

THE PHYSICAL SOCIETY OP Cliv’s. 

This Society meets every Saturday even- 
ingin the Medical Theatre of Guy’s Hospital,j 
during the winter months, at eight o’clock. 
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THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF BARTHOLOMEW*$• 

The meetings of this Society are held 
in the Anatomical Theatre of the hospital 
every Friday evening, at half past seven. 


Dr. RoDEnif k Macleod in his two last 
yellow tubercles, and Jemmy Johnson 
in his last blvi: fungus, present us with 
some of the most curious specimens of edi¬ 
torial wisdom and simplicity, we have ever 
hud the felicity to observe. Jemmy, who 
has correspondents “ in the moon,” “ has 
reason to believe that the Board of Ciua- 
tohs mean to pay no attention to the liberal 
recommendation of the Trustees.” Now the 
Curators have been the pliant servants of 
the Trustees for tmnty-tix yean ; have been 
acting uuder the " terras and conditions,” 
not of the Trustees, hut of Parliament, dur¬ 
ing the above live lustres, and yet Jemmy's 
“ lunar spies” teach him to believe that the 
Curators mean to spurn “ the law'.” More¬ 
over, the man of the Mohidco-fi oh o, w ho 
is a Licentiate of The College of Physicians, as 
another instance of his sagacity and candour, 
tells us, that the title of Licentiate is dis¬ 
graced ! 

The Yellow Man “ believes that the of¬ 
ficious interference of the Cmton is con¬ 
demned by none more heartily than by the 
Members of their own body.” Dr. Macleod 
is requested in a letter signed “ A Friend 
to the Censors,” published in our 165th 
Number, to name those Members j and he 
excuses himself, we hear, on the plea that 
the letter is anonymous. This shall not 
avail him ; Dr. Elliot son is its author, who 
neither then nor now wishes for conceal¬ 
ment ‘ r in truth, he need not, m he has dis¬ 
charged the duties of hit, office in a moat 
praiseworthy manner. The Yellow Man 
tells u* that he is resolved to do hit duty, at 
which we marvel, u» surely Dr. Mao.eoo 
will consider it to be “ an officious inter* 
ferenco!” 
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LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

(The First Meeting of the Third Session, 
Apt. 2,1826.) 

Dr. Kuirmox, Vice President,in the Chair. 

The secretary read a reply to Mr. Jeffrey’s 
attack on phrenology, in the last Number of 
the Edinburgh Review. He commenced 
with refuting the assertions of the. reviewer, 
“ that the organs of the senses are the only 
organs of the mind of which we can have 
any knowledgeand “ that it is on the pe¬ 
culiar structure or action of the nerves be¬ 
longing to each of them, that our sensations 
depend,” by adducing the proofs of their real 
functions, and that they are the mere instru¬ 
ments by which the sensations are commu¬ 
nicated to the brain. The objection tl>at 
the perfection of the senses has no depend¬ 
ence on the size of their organs, and that, 
therefore the sizes of the mental organs can 
have no relation with the energies of their 
functions,—he answered, by showing that 
there exists no analogy between the mere 
external apparatus.*-:* of the senses, and the 
cerebral <■: .*:.»■ u; ii.- mind but tout each 
norv e of sensation (and the re viewer considers 
these ;m organs of the mind) is voluminous, 
in direct proportion to the perfection of the 
cnri'-f.|Hiiidj;_ sense, in every species of 
miiiur.l,—u f.n i universally acknowledged in 
comparative anatomy. He uext considered 
the assertions of the reviewer, “ that there 
is not the smallest reason for supposing that 
the mind ever operates through the means 
of material organs, except those of sensa¬ 
tion and motion ; that the mind is one and 
indivisible ; and that what are called facul¬ 
ties, should rather be considered its different 
acts or states; to these hypotheses, dog¬ 
matically assumed nr. incontestable truths, 
he opposed the numerous anatomical, physio¬ 
logical, and pathological fuels which prove 
the contrary, which he ijuoted not only from 
Drs. G nil and Sporaheim, but from n umerous 
other eminent physiologists. He then no¬ 
ticed .the rid scorn ,ep Lions <>f the reviewer, 
with regard to the function# attributed-hv 
the phrenologists to various organs ;• and, 
uftevwurds, proceeded to rectify the remain¬ 
ing physiological error* and misconceptions 
of the writer. To the objection, “ that it is 
highly improbable that the mere bulk or 
.fertility of matter, in such yvouderful and 
delicate structures, should be the exclusive 
measure of their value, without any regard 
to their quality or conditionc 
,by stating, A ' tLiff .the qualify or ■■ .n. ■. -r 
the brain is not neglected by phrenologists ; 
for it is admitted that alterations ifi this 
respect, produce alterations in the functions 
of the parts affected; hut, as in a perfect 


state of health in the same individual, the 
same conditions influence every part of the 
brain, the relative volumes of these parts cor¬ 
rectly indicate their relative energies of 
manifestation.” Adverting to some other 
points, he continued and answered suc¬ 
cessively the erroneous conceptions of the 
reviewer regarding the increase of energy, 
unaccompanied by external development; 
the extraordinary developments of particular 
faculties in insane individuals; the sup¬ 
posed want of necessary connexion between 
size and energy of manifestation; the dif¬ 
ference between power and activity; the 
changes of character iu individuals; the ab¬ 
sence of “ distinct cones” iu the brain, cor¬ 
responding to the external indications of the 
organs, &c. These, and several other points, 
the limits of n report will not allow to be 
dilated upon. He concluded, by urging the 
importance of the study on mental philo¬ 
sophy, and by congratulating the members 
on the extensive and permanent, interest the 
science is now exciting throughout the 
world; phrenological societies having, he 
stated, been formed, and phrenological works 
published in various parts of Europe, Ame¬ 
rica, and Asia. 

Air. Holm presented from Mr. Turley two 
casts, accompanied by interesting particu¬ 
lars respecting the individuals from whom 
they were taken. Both v i n- ;n rsmi-of low 
rank ; the first'was remarkable for his Imi¬ 
tative powers, and had, from his earliest; 
childhood, manifested a predilection for the 
life of an actor, which lie indulged, by join¬ 
ing a . ‘ if'nerant. players'; the 

organ ••i." u,.s so decidedly large in 
the cm■, . • . 1 members, on its being 

banded round previously to the paper being 
read, assorted that the man must have been 
an. actor. 'The second was fin example of 
great development of the organ of locality, 
imd the case was curious; the individual 
hud a resth * - j u-. ■ for biu.ll mg, and 
possessed .< :■ im .d-ie ,.,.r fir finding 

id? :« ». 

•'■e Mot* I'rin.hiii »!■!..iu ped, that a 
special meeting of the Society would be 
held oa Thursday, Nov. 1<>, for the purpose 
of electing »treasurer in the room of Emer¬ 
son Dovesot), Esq., deceased. 

.,,«ru. ‘ 

Da. Dav^b Barry, wlio is well known to 
the profession, from Lib ingenious experi¬ 
ments on the influence of atmospheric pres¬ 
sure on the circulation of the blood, and on 
the treatment of poisoned wounds, which 
followed us the legitimate deduction, has 
commenced a course of physiological lectures 
at the \ i.s.i a i. .-I T heatre in Little Dean 
Street, '*■■: is, .h-i 1 delivered an admirable 
introductory discourse there on Thursday 
last. . . # 
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| HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


CASE IV WHICH TUB MINE IS tHSCIUnGED 

TTIIlOCOIi A PlftTULOU# OPENING OF THE 

AtiriOlUEN, IM M JB 1> IA T1T Y BELOW THE VM* 

mucus, 

J. Camp, aged 4i>, a porter, accustomed to 
rum heavy weights, was admitted into 
Awimaus \V ard, under the care of Mr. Key , 
oh account of a fistulous opening in the ah- 
do Hire. 

Jli> gave the following account of his dis- 
ease.-About two.. years ago ho was sud¬ 

denly attacked with violent pain of the ab¬ 
domen around tin* navel, which continued so 
severe, that he waa unable to perform the 
duties of his situation, and he applied at the 
Bloomsbury Dispensary for medical aid. 
He continued his attendance on the Dis-. 
pensiicy for about a fortnight, but expo* 
rienced little nr no relief, in consequence of 
which he placed himself under the care of 
Mr. llurmwH, a practitioner in ilolhorn. 

h happens that at this time, a gentleman 
who wus assistant to Mr. Burrows when 
the patient was under liis cure, is now pur- 
smug his studies at Guy’s Hospital, and 
from him we learn that there was a swell¬ 
ing immediately below the umbilicus, which 
was attended with severe pain, nod much 
constitutional disturbance. Leeches, fo¬ 
mentations and poultices, were applied 
without benefit; and m there was some ob¬ 
scurity about the nature of the case, the at¬ 
tendance of Mr. Stanley was procured, who 
made an incision 'into the swelling, ami 
'evacuated, upwards of a pint of ill-coitdi- 
lioned pus. The discharge of matter af¬ 
forded much relief to the patient, and the 
constitutional d» rungeumut gradually sub¬ 
sided. But a drcMuiKtaneo ensued which 
forms t in? material feature in the patient’s 
case. A few days after the opening had 
been made by Mr, Stanley, the poultices 
were observed, to become very wet- shortly 
after their appliaatidu, find it was ascertain¬ 
ed beyond doubt, ifeat the fluid discharged 
was urinous. It doe# not appear from the 
most strict inquiry, that there was at, any 
time retention of uritig, or obstruction to the 
passage thereof. About a month after the 
formation of the abscess in the parietes of 
the abdomen, the testicle became inflamed, 
and a collection of matter took place at this 
jitiirt, which was evacuated. 

With respect to the opening tit the abdo¬ 
men, no further plait of trcatuqpU was adopt¬ 


ed, and the poor man, from the period which 
we have spuki ■ ' . ’ ■ \ ■■ ■ . 1 ■ has 

continued to . . of 

urine through the aperture. 

There is a fungus about the size of a shil¬ 
ling, situated about, half an inch below, and 
somewhat to the right side of the umbilicus ; 
at the lower port of this fungus is a small 
opening, through which o p:..W pimvs with 
facility, and then is readily vu::.«••' n'llfout -y 
downwards, to the extent .. ,n, hi s. 
When the patient strains, or calls the abdo¬ 
minal muscles into action, as in going to 
stool, coughing, and the like, a fluid is dis¬ 
charged from the opening, which, undoubt¬ 
edly, is uriue. A smull quantity of urine 
only is discharged in the natural way, by 
the urethra, it is curious enough, that 
when the patient drinks any fluid, the dis¬ 
charge from the abdomen immediately en¬ 
sues. 

Mr. Key passed a sound into the bladder, 
and then introduced it probe at the aperture 
in the abdomen, endeavouring, if possible, 
to touch the sound, and thus to prove be¬ 
yond all doubt, that a direct, communication 
1 existed with the bladder. The instruments,, 
however, did not come in contact, which 
consequently tended still further to perplex 
as to the true nature of the case. 

Shortly after the man's admission. Sir A. 
Cooper visited him, and having attentively 
inquired into the history of the case, ex¬ 
amined the part, and also some of the fluid 
discharged ; be observed that there could bo 
no doubt that the listuloua opening commu¬ 
nicated in some way with the bladder. It 
wu« Sir Astley’s opinion, that the patient 
was primarily uffoeted with partial retention 
of urine, that the bladder became adherent, 
to the pHvietea of the abdomen during the 
progress of inflammation, and that A a Hire 
sought to relieve, herself of the retention of 
urine by the formation of an abscess, by 
which means an opening was made into the 
bladder, and the untie evacuated. Sir Astley 
further remarked, that, be had not before 
.met with such a cows, and be considered it a# 
most singular, and, indeed, a circumstance 
that was almost inexplicable, that the urine 
which was discharged into the bladder, at: a 
considerable distance below the fistulous 
opening, should, as if. wore, ascend against 
its own gravity, and bo expelled from the 
aperture. 

The patient remains in the hospital for 
the present; but it does not appear to be in 
contemplation to adopt any measures with 
him. His general health is not good. 




DISLOCATION OF THE ANCLE JOINT. 


in 

a foot piece at right angles ; there was also 
ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, a small narrow splint placed along the in* 
_ side of the calf of the leg, and extending to 

the os calcis, which was intended to oppose 
severe case OF compound DISLOCATION ac jj 0 ji 0 f gastrocnc’inii. The limb 
of the ancle joint, which teumi* was raised very high by means of mattresses ; 
NATED favooraulv. and a cloth made wet with spirit lotion, was 

The following is a case of compound dido- applied over the dressings, 
cation of the tibia inwards, in which there *4. The pulse slightly accelerated, and 
was a moat extensive laceration of the soft the tongue somewhat furred ; the parts are 
purts about the joint, and in which it was not in pain. The poor fellow did not sleep 
found necessary to remove a large portion of during the night. 

tibia, in order to effect the reduction. The 25. There is more heat of skin than yes- 
case however terminated favourably, and terday, pulse 84, tongue dry in the centre ; 
affords another proof of the improved state » dose of aperient medicine given this mom* 
of surgery, in the treatment of this class of ing, which has produced two evacuations, 
accidents. “Thirty years ago it was the 30. From the date of our last report, until 
practice (observes Sir A. Cooper) to ampu- yesterday evening, the patient was going on 
tate limbs for this accident, and the opera- well, free from much constitutional dis- 
tion was then thought absolutely necessary turbance, or from much pain. We find him 
for the preservation of life.” this morning with his skin hot and dry, his 

T. H., a fine muscular athletic sailor, ap- face flushed, tongue dry and furred, and 
patently about, 40 years of age, was brought m.’.**.-- mi. k. lie < oii.pbiisi.* .if much p:.in in, 
to the hospital on the 23d of August, about j*:i. \lr. On-eii numv.-d'i.i- iii-*en 
five o’clock in the afternoon. He had re- 11 i.v- ;<!•<.■ , c<- of Mi. I ■ r:»;I trn'ii imi;-.- 
ceived an injury to the ancle-joint,, at the position. The integuments of the foot, 
London docks, about, half an hour previously, below the iuner malleolus, have a dark 
from his foot having been caught under the sloughy ap.-cu-Kv ; il a:*, however, to 
gate belonging to the swing bridge. be limited a: <i *:ip« m« ini. 

On examination, there was found to he a Straps of adhesive, plaster were lightly 
compound dislocation of the right ancle-joint applied over the wound, and over this a 
inwards. The wound through the integu- poultice was directed to lie laid, A saline 
ments communicating with the joint, was effervescing draught ordered to be taken 
several inches in extent. It passed from the every four : '■ :r-•'•.open, 

tendo aeliillis, on one side, nearly round the Septemb- ■ i. I • i re ■■ hr- i‘» ex¬ 
ancle, to the opposite side. citement, and the patient is tolerably free 

On the dorsum of the foot the wound from pain ; there is not much swelling, 
bifurcated, extending some way up the leg, 3. Nothing material to report. Going on 
and also along the foot. The anterior tibia! well. 

artery waa laid bare full three inches, and \ 5. Suppuration has now become copious, 

the posterior tibia! could also be clearly Ais- Uho constitutional disturbance has ceased, 
tin guished pulsating, being exposed about land the patient is now allowed to take a 
one inch. The tibia protruded to the extent 1 mutton chop daily. The wound is dressed 
of two inches through the wound, and was j with simple cerate, spread on pieces of lint, 
fractured through the inner malleolus, the and the nitric-acid lotion is used to the 
lower portion being left attached to the slough on the side of the foot, which is fust 
astragalus. The ligaments of the joint weie, separating. 

of course, very much lacerated. The fibula 7. The same treatment continued; the 
was fractured about two indies up the leg. discharge is copious and healthy. He now 
The attendance of Mr. Tyrrell was pro- t*k» u pint of porter daily, 
cured to the case ns quickly ns possible, uml lb. The wound now presents a healthy 
having attentively examined »!. of Hi. granulating surface, but there is a disposition 

injured part*, he determine: • •. ! i ..ik'.n ! . at: in the matter to burrow up the leg, which 
attempt, to save the limb, i. •••v|iln.rniioi..e is clearly attributable to position; the limb 
the formidable nature of the accident. being placed so much above tlu* level of the 

The small portion, of tibia adhering to the body, that the matter gravitate# in thot 
ftfftragnlus was removed, and finding that direction. 

the upper pii.p-rtin:* portion could not be 12. The position of the limb somewhat 
reduced, Mr ! irt ell sawed off a piece altered, and strips of adhesive plaster np- 
about im ineli and n half in length, and plied above the wound, «o as to prevent, the 
the reduction was then readily effected, matter from again burjtwing. The patient 
Tht; iufegninents were brought togfStber by is, in every respect, doing well, 
means of a few sutures and straps of soap From the period of our last report, the 
plaster. The limb was flexed, laid on its wound progressively healed; and, on the 
outer side, and placed in a hollow splint with -Oth of October, it was nearly closed. 
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On Jccidents occurring about the IJbow Joint . 

I say, that a force which driv.-s the nlm 
inward .towards the.body, so', as to dislocate 
it, would have to lorce it. over a high ridge, 
•and that the dhow,is not liuelv to he dis- 
1 orated m that manner; not near so likely as to 


lias taken place I No ; then what a to he 
done i You are to pull the bones down¬ 
ward and inward, for the purpose of making 
extension, and, by using the force steadily, 
they slip into their proper places. And you 
are assured the dislocation is reduced, from 
this circumstance, that you can head and 
extend the fore arm to its utmost limits, and 
turn the radius into a state of pronation and 
supination. 

Bat you inay reduce the ulna and not the 
radius; and the radius may be dislocated 
without the ulna. In either case, the re¬ 
duction of the radius is to he effected by a 
separate operation. You reduce this by 
making a lever of the hone, applying u prop 
to the part, and bending the fore arm. A on 
press down the. head of the radius. I now 
state to you the principle : you make a 
lever of the bone, raising the one end and 
. ;he other simultaneously ; and in 
know the. principle, why you 


located in that manner | not near so uivciyaac) , .i i . 

be dislocated in a contrary (Erection. Sav that, can apply it to a vast number ol ch 
... i . 1 = i£ shoving the The radius may he dislocated 


H 


a force was to 1 tt, shoving the 

ulna out from ' mu that might 

posh the radius oil its tunerde. and cause 
t in- ulna to go into the. place which I lie radius 
(audit to occupy. This is hv Par the most 
frequent dislocation of the elbow. In every . .. „. 

i- piw done to the elbow-join t. the in- hrachii «t the same time, 
•ncceedod by wieh a great degree of reducing it, as far - 


"The 1 radius may he dislocated wpuralehf, 
either forward upon the os htachii, or back ¬ 
ward j and vhfen it, is dislocated backward, 
why it is a difficult dislocation to reduce, i o 
reduce if, you have to pull it steadily at n 
J, £l zr right angle, tind to press back the (m 
That is the mode 
1 am capable of 


If swelling, as to obscure very mi) eh the judging; but it certainly is a difficult dislocu- 
■ outlines of the ulna ; »t»d t hi:; frequently prt- tion to reduce. .... 

vf.-.os injuries from heing treated as they I 1 go to speak of another dislocation, the 
Die'ht to he. It is therefore necessary to J dislocation of both bom-s backward, or <d 
fix"vonr attention on some grand projection what is tbo.suum, the dislocation ot th«os 
of the hone, which no cweiling can concetti, 1 brnehii forward. In this dishwation, which 
each as the oUaoHim, which is one, and the j is by no mean* uncommon, l suspect that 
inifnud condole-, which is another, if the | sometimes tbe. roromd pmee* w broken o». 
ulna is slmvat out. of its place, yai will easily 1 I judge of it, from the d give ol projection 1 
knew k ; and if the radius be not whore it | limL In sotiecMfo the olecranon project* 
ought, to be. of course the radius can't be in j considerably; h> caucus I have seen it 
its"proper situation ; it must be thrown off;lie ns chanly doivn ..as possible, Now this 
upon thc'fnnt of the w hrachii. Now if you dislocation of both .bones backward, or or 
dktin uiftb tliocc » thin a, which you can jom forward. ^ <m« that demands, of all 
do, you will know that the tube* utc dis-; otluwB, to be icphwcd ; for the lore. 
lasted- but voir hAve. this additional as- j quite extended, and n.nnot bo brut. )» 
aunuiew, -that son w neither bend nor ox:- j accidents cctoriing, about the dhow-'joint, 
JfLt'-uni the nrm\ the fore arm. is generally! where it is likely to be attended with some 
v bent to a half right angle, and you cannot | inconvenience, or defect altertiwk, .0, k is 
either extern! or bend it; and if you find it in a great object to have the fate arm bent, w-" 
tins situation, an you hesitate a* to what cause if it is not, the fore arm rmwn* **• 

Yot.XI. 1 u 
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tended, und he cannot npply the hand to any j flammntion occasioned l»y the accident in 
part of lij ; < person, nor r;m }<t* even feed him- j over, about Hie third oj fourth day, to move 
(ielf; so that one would attempt to reduce itthe hones, of tin* fore arm to such a degree 
after a considerable period of time. ! as to prevent any such adhesion ; as the old 

If there If ft compound difdoeatiwt, ami | surgeons would say, to promote the diflu- 
the wounds van he got to heal, then the dir- ; toon of the y.mo<m over the surface 
location will do wa ll. There are mnov ctaies . prevent any permanent adhesion, 
of compound dislocation of t!u- elbow, that vesper! to the fracture of the olecran 


in mv lime. And l think 1 may e r, of nty -! it is fractured, or if thehone is bro 
self, tliat ! have born very lucky in tin have to set the hone ; and 1 lu re is 
treatment of accidents of this kind- very of setting it hut by extendin- rh>- I 
luekv iiide< il. And I. will tell you the snore<• If you extend it, sou brim;; the |>t 
of that pood loch nil the riiecrfiK is fannied j to its proper place, iben you Set it, 
in a very small (in uinstauce1 say lien- y ou Lam flic tore arm extended m 
risible parts, and also united, and it generally does 


d s 
A .lb 

that, 
ad if 
you 


.ver pai t 
md then 
til it is 


nunits are vet 
Ihiiiwi, and if 
bird keen then 
little inihinima 
rcetly right, 
ftt.ill—there h t 
been sere the joint was 


lntt put t 


pl.t, 


rn hundreds of liacttires of the ole< ration 


si ill, i here will he but very j that have done Well. 

to ; hut to pot them cor-! Tht re is an attnlogy between the fracture 
d to keep them perfectly j of the olecranon and the fvactuie of the 
i diiiicuUy. U he it 1 have-J pi.iulla, whic h is, lhal the fvuctare of tin* 
ght, then 1 closedj olecranon unites l>v ligaments when the 


• wound with (.ricking plaster; and I al ; hones are not close* together. J 
vu varnish the Mocking plaster; dissolve j many ra-'s where the arm, having he 


waling wii\ hi ideudod, dies*the 1 wound, and ; kept extended, though there was not 
laraish it over. It is that kind of varnish j osscus union, yet the patient wn» able to ex- 
hincx, j tend and to head the arm, there being liga- 


W till It they put over rleetrieid ..... .. 

jiud yon litoadly seul up (In* parts. ’1 hen it J menlom- union, 
ltuiel he kept perfectly steady ; do not let 
there lie any motion ; sponge, sponge it con¬ 
tinually ; in short , set a person with a sponge, 
to sponge it f’entiwii.illv, ro that there nmv 
m vet he the least ] iception of heat. in it ; 
twill do Well, 

• Now, with le.rpecl (■» fVaetim' 


then i 
/Am 
the U 
ohliipi 


On Frm'tum of the Fore Ann. 

There is one position of Hie two hones of 
the iore arm, in which they lie parallel to 
each othei, and u splint pul on emit side 
-s rh< in u sort of support., and 


ret of the os Imediii i- Intbh* to! them to.vHier ; it gives you the opportunity 


ot transverse, tint obliipc- fi act lire 
„• those occur, there isgretu sweiliio;, ■ hawe 
er rases, Hut yon examine it, and ' 
iihiti call be bent nud extended 
and that the radius revolt :>■ in 
•Aiit of the Minn ; but there 


of supporting the bones st. adilv. It 

•dingly difficult to retain tin- 
fore iirni in this situation; the t.huinh being 
bulky in the front, creates a disposition to 
turn rise arm forward ; the splint should there¬ 
fore go -into the palm of the hand, so as to 
■ iu.xei uriiy.; support the thumb, but not £u far as to kcr p 
hat knnl in the fingers straight , iirey should he allowed 
U in . t.. lie connortnblv. It j'k usual to put a little 


find that dit¬ 
to it;-: utmost 
the tighwid C 

grout swelling, ut.nl there is s* 
ramie uniting, or solve tinue. i 
the os bturltii. Well, vou cumiot tv 

wli.it duvet inn the ;V„. imv is exp.-mled, uor ' ptistebonrd trav for the arm to lie in 
in it necessary you should. In minty uf those ; splint cm each side ; and be particuhirly rarc- 
ease.s 1 never < on id feel any of those gratings, I fnl that the splint on the inside xtippm t« the 
What ! have judged of, ns indicattug an j thmnb. A Iso this is the. position in wide h vou 
oblejne fruet »»n*. «»f the os bmehii, is this, j putthe fore ami, when vou perform umputn- 
thuf 1 have found tin* internal and oxtertml i tiem, so that yon may saw both the honesnt the 
condyles net exactly in the mine line with j Mono time, it is a position you ought never 
< will other', the on** appeared n little he-! to lose sight of, for it is useful on so many 
fore, or behind the other, and that soettioit i arrasions. 
to me to iiulieftte a peipomlicubu'fracture. ’ 
vow put the arm in ft bent position,' 
itemly tho os brmdisi by u splint, mui | 

a-c doe'! very v;v!t; indeed, in sum-'. Well, then, i next speak of 
it n> not neceysmy to put tin* splint, ; ourriug about t he wrist. The 
; re »r mav happen that mihofmms* may dislocated oulwarc!, nr iuwtml 
c,;ec heMVi t> «*n H:c cori'iiee of tho hnaes, • t’vif* of the lateral Foment i or j? ntnv be 
, n s-u t of jelly in the ot. Iirtu f, : i, and at ; thrown hackivavd or forward. Bet the re 
oiiits of nil other hones. This may in- , requires wo great skill to ascertain that if. is 
jmir the sub ion of flto joints very much : >o dislocated, nor any great <*ffi«rt, a# far as 
tin voiorc it ii an object, as soon as the* in-j 1 have observed, to put the bones k uitir 


Wc 
mid ; 

the 

lint 

tak- 

from 

the j 


A.Thk'MS renin in* h> the. HA 


ecidi’nts o 


by the 





ox accidents Aflotrr the (.vitprs. m 

situation ; the difficulty, however, iflfo ' show rliat this is not n dislocation, because 
«; 5 i steady wliea they are in their proper ; the tumour is nbsorbod, the hard Wood is 
situation, ami that can only ho done by j softened, and vuu find that the carpus is all 
treating it. as a fractured tore arm, that is, bv smooth ns it should he. Now I any 1 have 
putting a little tray of pasteboard which not seen this, but i think a mHafaqml hone 
will support the hand in a continued line j may be di-monted ; u force mav be applied 
with the hones of the fore anil, not letting it : to it that will knock out this proximal part, 
drop down by it* own weight, and steadying ; of the metacarpal bone, and you may not be 
it by lateral splints, or at any rale by a splint' able to reduce it. In Mr. lieu* Surgery, it 
put info the palm of die hand, not to suffer! is suggested that in a emu-of that descrip- 
t)i«‘ hand to Turn round. jtion, you had better saw oft'the projecting 

Put .sprained wrist* urc perpetually accidents : end of the bone. Hut. this is a thing J. 
of tedious cure i iuid for a very good reason : I would not submit, t» myself, or at least 1 
because the injuries are not inflic ted on the ; would not submit to it at the time of the oe* 
ligaments or joints only, hut all the sinews j cumon-e of the accident, because in doing so 
are inflamed; inflammation takes place-— y<m would inuke 101 opening into the joint, of 
there is a gumiuiue'-.s, and swollen state of j the carpus—you would expose the common 
the parts, which render the hand crippled for ; synoviul membrane that goes into the carpus, 
a considerable time. l\ow, in tin's said j 1 should say to the .surgeon, let it he where. 

| jr'sitiou of the fore arm. till the sinews run in jit. U, until all inflammation connected with 
a straight line; there is no twisting of the i the injury, is gone oft', and if it should then 
fore arm, and oil the sinews run in a straight { appear to be a material inconvenience to me, 
line, when, the fore arm is in that sjf.uat.ion. j you may undertake an operation ; when there 
Eel it move about, mul the sinews are twist • j is no inihiinuial ion arising from the accident, 
t*d ; and if sinews are inflamed, the twist-'and when therefore the infbimnudtoii arising 
ing and motion very materially aggravate j from the injury and the inflammation aris- 
the inJlammatiou. In short, in « cojurnou ' iug from the operation will not-act conjointly, 
sprained wrist, if there was no nice ration j VI ell, these «r« my own private aentbnents 
or inflammation, the wisest tiling a surgeon on ■ . 

could do, would be to support it with a splint,! I. ■ ■ T represent the carpus a* 

keep the hand steady, and then to keep down {being so strong that, 1 put no faith in dis- 
thc inflammation ns you would in the case of} location of individual hones, 1 know that, 
a dislocation uf the Mecranon. Often 3*011 are} great degrees offeree will knock it nil to 
deceived with respect to a dislocation m the ’ pieces. I have seen people tumble from on. 
wrist ; that is, often you think it is a di d'icii-! iii.’h on their hand, knocking the 1 arpms, 
tlou when the bones arc broken. In the j some iteiore, and some behind the radius 
<.f a fracture, the fractured banes a 1, and the ulna, and knocking off the ends of 
little nidi.pie, end the fracuire «• s out., j the radius and ulna at the same time. 1 hero 
so that you would sometime* think tin - r«.* ■ is no fabric whatever that cun resist extreme 
was a dislocation ; but geiu'ndiy, any person j injuries. 'N 00 have also fmjwuit injuries of 
who knows the anatomy of the human body •. this kind arising from the bursting of guns: 
well, has no diiticoky in '• !• be-; a man Ims his gun burst m his hand, audit 

.1 the two ease#, and in putting ail light.! knocks otif Iris thumb, and a third of tin* 
•WE-d 1 can tell you that the care till depends > carpus may happen to go with it. Vow l 
upon steadiness. stake this to be a very so ions accident, any 

{thing that ctnuiroyfi a part of the carpus, and 
Occidents ahvut the Carpus, lento* the other part as it should be; becausw 

I certain muscles, wiU-nol act, and the tendon* 
Now with regard to accidents occurring]may not be hurt, Or the tendons may not 
about the atrjui*; is there such a thing as a j jict;., trad certain muscles may remain sounds 
(iiidor.ifion of the carpal fonts 1 I never miff j and which may ml ways have an apjieirratte#' 
one, nor can 1 conceive it possible that there j of injury to the band. \ on must endeavcm 
cun be one. How can they be dislocated f. j, u support it find, to steady it; but I. say it is 
Cm a force drive .in one of the wedges of j a difficult matter. However, T have seem 
sueh an iirdi as this f No. (.'an a ibre-e cases that would induce nte to try to aims 
drive it outwards ? 'I heic is the cm pal iiga- j every case of this- kind rather than have 
jnent to prevent it. And yet there is an j recouisc to immediate amputation. I ««y, 
ideni which seems like a dirioenrinn of] there u no warrant whatever for any surgeon,. 

1 of | iiumediiiteiv lopping oft any part of a wan'd 
1 body, except to save life ; it'is his duty to 




carpal bone ; it, urtr-es from efb 
id under the sinewy substance which 
■ i s the carpus ; and at that time there is 
the back of the ham), a hard tumour 
which a person, not recollecting the situa¬ 
tion of the carpal bone, might mistake 
for h boat*. And the conclusion must 


give nun a chance for the recovery of his 
limb, Hut l have a better opinion of an in¬ 
jury to the carpus by the bursting of gun*, 
where the middle of the carpus is injured, 
tle.uigh that may bft the more material party 
O 2 
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but. then the lateral ligaments may remain 
sound, atul the surgeon can keen the hones 
steady, f w ill tell you of a case of this kind: 
There was a surgeon who went into the 
country, and then went to the sea Hide, and. | 
cockney like, he went out shooting sparrows, j 
and, cockney like, put his hum! on the muz- j 
zIn of the gtm ; the gun went off, and we t I 
through the carpus of the hand, knocking it i 
nil to pieces. He came to town, «ml sent | 
for a neighbour,lug surgeon of his, and the j 
Burgeon said, God, you must have your arm 
lopped off, if yon don't, you will 'have the 
locked jaw, and you will die ; hut I recom¬ 
mend you to send for another surgeon. He 
sent for another surgeon, who was an hos¬ 
pital surgeon. VVlu-n that surgeon saw him, 
he scratched his hem], and said, he did not 
like sudden amputations, for in cases of j 
sudden amputations, his j tali cuts always died.! 
A dispute then arose between those two ! 
surgeons, and they sent for me ns an uni- j 
pire. i went ; ,1 raw the case, and 1 j 
agreed with the hospital surgeon that i 
sudden amputations did not generally | 
do well, and l agret d wiih the other that if! 
lock-jaw came on, it would he better to cut j 
it off at once : hut I said this is an injury j 
where the lateral ligtom nts are < mile, and j 
therefore I Thought it might, do well; in! 
short,! would not have tunic cut off uhder 
the same rirciimsfimces. I raid, “ will you 
give me leave* to dress it in my own way.” 

I was allowed to do ; ;. I then dw • d if , 
made a little case tin it to lie in, and when 
i had fixed if according to my own notion, 

I said, “ Now, sir, sponge this continually. 
and never let: there he nny feeling of heat 
about it,, and all will depend upon your 
constitution. You ought, to feed yourself 1 
with particular food, keep your how els re¬ 
gular, and soon.” Now it, was matter of 
perfect nstcnishmc ul in that case, that there 
was so little discharge— -so li ttle swelling, ami 
that the case did so well. Pieces of hone 
came away, but the wound was till healed 
in the course of two months; and in three 
months the surgeon (a surgeon being an 
abominably had patient, us they arc all) was 
absolutely driving about in his gig in the 
streets of London, which he should not have 
dune if he had been a pafLitl, because when 
■the thing is herded m thi'1 way. there is yet 
a great deni to, he atwi.w •: m— .1. • contract-1 
lag of the new formed parts into some nrt j 
of an unyielding structure, the repairing of j 
fcini'ws, mu! so on. Well, I have no more ! 
to say about, iiijm-es to the carpus. 

As to the lingers and the thumb, God; 
bless mo' their is Ho apprentice hay, in', 
town or country cither, who does not know : j 
win ,u n man has got his Huger cot, and who ‘ j 
fin t put it in again, lie compares the one j 
joint v iih the other, and if it is dislocated.;' 
lie pulls it uutil it goes in. I 


With respect to 

Fracture < cf the Fingers, 

I really can’t speak of those things ; com¬ 
mon sense telh; you how they are to be 
attended to. I bore is only one dislocation 
of the linger, and that is the dislocation of 
the Inst joint, which is perplexing ; and that 
is often a very perplexing accident indeed. 
It may happen that the last joint if a per - 
mi's thumb is dislccated: say that the prox¬ 
imal end of the lust phalanx Hips over the 
dicta! end of the one above it ; wlmr 'p to he 
done? Can you pull it? No.. What's to 
j he done/? How can vou put it in f Can 
| you pi:t tackle to this small point 'J or can 
'vott pul! tills ! Your tackle would slip off, 
and y;/u can’t pull it. I have seen ho much 
difficulty in reducing this dislocation, and 
have seen to many left tmvrjimeii in my 
tune, that I am sure I felt mv. eh execcd- 
i::.-ly oblige d to a gentleman who was a .stu¬ 
dent hero (Mr. Cunvarden) for shewing 
me how this dislocation was to he redta -d! 
As to the extension, that will not do. Mr. 

I icy, of Leeds, nod Air, I'urwurdeo, had 
Home cotinmniie.itio'i with each other on 
this subject, hot Mr. ('urwnnb u teld ne 
distinctly how rhe thing v,. ■ to he s 
and certainly more intelligibly than Air. 
HeyV hook, lie sail, instead of trying io 

extend it, you had betmr tsyto betid it ii 
little more, ami tl.m will humour the b< me 
tendon, and by only gotfmg it so far hont, 
that the proximal end «f the in f ohaki’ix j s 
rained no. you will h;we It in. \,,w J 
Jmvc i'en ( ,:f et! two or three coses ( ,f disloca¬ 
tion fit' this kind siren I had this information, 
which I am sun 1 I shook! have bungled at 
excessively in any former stage of mv life. 
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A .V ATOM V. 

Paper an the tHands situated in the ’Ural a/' 
the Serpent. By Y. F. JIkkfj,, Profes¬ 
sor of Anatomy and Phvsiohu.v, at the 
Vtiiveisify of I fa!k\* 



ut l iei.tcmnr.ii, ('loipiet, 11 udolplii, and 
Ib'smoulias, who have described some with 
'-"■•'miter or less accuracy, ami have cou- 
lemmcd the others. Some of them have also 
been described by preceding observers. «s 

* Meckel's Aichiv. April, IH-’d. 
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Oharas, Redi, TUuby, Fontana, and Cu- j of its numerous duets being ranged in a 
vier; the discrepancy that exists between | straight line along the external side of the 
these reports has induced. Meckel to examine j lower jaw teeth. This is of considerable 
the subject with the attention which it; rise in the ervx, tortrix, and amongst the 
merits, and to publish the results of his in-1 venomous serpents in the flaps, but it is 


vesdgations. 


! very small in the crotalus. In the other 


Five pair of glands are found in the beads I venomous serpents in which this gland is 
of serpents--but. not, however, in all the found, it is always smaller than in those 
species; of these glands the most con- winch an* not, venomous, except in the elaps, 
stantiy observable is a small elongated and j in which it is of very considerable size, iu 
nmnded one, situated in tho inferior part of I structure, form, ami position, it is strictly 
the month near its interior extremity, and ; analogous to the buccal and labial gkttuLs iu 
" Inch opens at the sheath of the tongue.! the imimmifcne. 

This has been on just grounds considered as j Opposite this, and seated on the external 
analogm; 

animals. Cuvier has observed this 
the aiMplii-bn iia, in which it is very large 
am! hr is the only author who luis described i former considers it to be the para tod gland, 
yet neither he nor any other person has i but in structure, form, and situation, it is 


the sublingual gland in other surface of the upper jaw, is the fourth > 

cies of gland. This luis been described by 
Tiedemauu, and delineated, by Cloquet ; the 


ujtiimed its exisMu-e in other species, 
l (tough it is found in them all, with the 
single exception of the typblops, in which 
if may escape notice in consequence of the 
extreme minuteness of the parts. There is 
another gland seated behind the eye, which 
is larger than the latter ; it is soft, white, 


and diviulde 


mto 


much more analogous to the buccal and 
labial glands. 

The most remarkable, though the least 
common, of the glands, are unquestionably 
those which secrete the poisonous fluid. 
These are always situated behind and he¬ 
ath the eyes, above the upper jaw, i 


Jobes. This has been \ pletely surrounded and invested by a very 


particularly described by Tiedentann, Rudol 
phi, and Cloquet, if. has been named by the 
latter, the lachrymal gland. Tiedemann lias 
not found this in the mnplusbfciui, or the 
auguis, but it is of considerable size in these 
animals; in the former species it is even 
larger than the eye, at the inner side of 
which it is situated. The larger part of the 
gland, in many instances, projects beyond 
the eye, particularly in the coluber, tortrix, 
and oryx. Rut it is less prominent in the 
boa, python, and venomous serpents. As 
these glands art* not attached to the skin, it 
is easy to discover them, but they alto¬ 
gether escaped the notice of Chants. Des¬ 
moulins asserts that these arc the only 
l'glands which are to be found in » great num¬ 
ber of the ophidian reptiles*, particularly in 
the fine specimens of the coluber, and in one 


of the scyriiU and chips, and that there does 
not exist in the head or in any part between j at least, it is to these only tin 
it and the stomach, any glandular structure j lions apply. He says that, th 


strong muscle., which must, be dissected off 
in order to get a view of them. Thc-ir form 
is elongated, their texture lamellaled, pre¬ 
senting internally a <avity. They are, 
moreover, distinguish'd from all the other 
glands by their excretory duct. This is of 
considerable size ; its direction is from be¬ 
hind forwards, along the external surface of 
the upper jaw, and finally opens imme¬ 
diately before, and above the. venomous 
tooth, ft is contained within a membra¬ 
nous sheath, which invests it in such u way, 
that the poison is directed into the superior 
aperture of the tooth. The situation and 
peculiar manner in which these glands are 
invested bv the thin muscular covering, will 
in. some degree account for their having 
eluded the search of the older anatomists. 
Dharas appears to have been acquainted 
only with the lachrymal ami ocular glands, 

‘ his desorip- 
nre situate*’ 


ministering to the function of digestion,! in the posterior part of the mbits, behind 
such as the paroled sublingual or submaxil-! and beneath tin; eyes ; that they are corn- 
ary. It is rather strange that such an as- 1 posed of several, lobes, partly covered by 
sel l ion should be hazarded at any time by a! the temporal muscle, und that, they are 
Frenchman, inasmuch as his countrymen : nearly of the same siz<* as 1 he eye. lie up- 
and contemporaries, Cuvier and Cloquet,! pears, however, to have observed the ex- 
IHive described and delineated several other ! cn-tory duct of the poisonous glands, hut ho 
glands ; but the assertion is altogether un- i has nmde a mistake in describing it, as being 
warrantable at a period when the French {connected with, or proceeding from, the 
naturalists have begun to make themselves J glands just described. As far as cun bo 
acquainted with the literature of Emir J judged by bis figures and descriptions, 
neighbours, particularly with that of the j Ran by (l’hil. Tnuis. No. <401, p. 378) 


^4i.l J rmans. 


pears to be the first who examined the 


% The third form of gland is of an elon-! venomous gland itself, for he described 
ijfated form, and situated at the external side ] and delineated a gland in the rattle ennky 
i' the ramus of the lower jaw, the openings j of the sire of a pea, placed precisely in the 
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situation of the poison gland ; but lie could [ pretends that, with the exception of the 
not. hnve observed its excretory duct, for he | indirymu! gland, no other is found on the 
says that the ducts of such email glands can i head of serpents, says boldly, that the same 
never be distinctly seen ; but he conjectured gland secretrs the poison, tears and saliva, 
that it opened between the upper lip ami: and regards it absolutely us an organ identi- 
the superior maxilla. He agrees with (’barns • cstl with the lachrymal gland. The expres- 
in the opinion that these glands do not • sion of 1*. Tiedemann, who regards the two 
secrete the poison ; hut the experiments of j organs as forming but one, might lead to the 
Rcdi have long since set. that question at same opinion : hie words are,* “ The glands 


real, and have demonstrated that they are 
the true secretory organ of the poisonous 
fluid. 

Fontana is the first who described with 
clearness mid precision the secretory appa¬ 
ratus of the poison. And then it. was Rus¬ 
sell, if 1 am not deceived, who also gave 
accurate descriptions and plafx s which 1 
saw a long time ago at Paris and Gottingen, 
hut which, unfortunately, l have not now 
before me. M. Cuviei has ably exposed 
this point. I’. Tiedemann has also seen 
with precision, in the nnju ami \ipera herns, 
all the putt ft in their connexion. The do¬ 
ner ip r ions and drawings of P. Rudolphi are 
exact, but the representation of the orifice 
of the excretory duct, mid its relation with the 
poisonous tooth, are wanting. Moreover, il l 
ill-tribute to Fontana the complete discovery 
of the apparatus for the secret ion of the poison, 
Jam obliged to differ from P. Rudolplii, who 
thinks that he was the first who hud Aiown 
the course of the poison, from the Miperiur 
opening of the toolh to its lower aperture. 
This discovery belongs to the excellent 
Tyson, and has id ready been confirmed by 
Run by. The first of these two authors 
snys expressly, that lie has found in all 
these teeth, very near the root, u large 
opening, and towards the point a septum 
always very distinctthat the tooth is crossed 
between these two openings, which he had 
remarked several times, by lightly press¬ 
ing the gums with the fingers; by finis 
pressure, the poison had been distinctly 
seen extending Rom the tooth, and the 
slit in it, 11 ay by describes the twu open¬ 
ings, and the cavity, as Tyson ; and he 
adds that the superior, probably, receives 
the poison, (secreted, according to him, in 
the sheath of the tooth,) whilst the lower 
UK's transmit it into the wound. 

These expressions are, undoubtedly, less 
precise than those of Tyson ; but the words 
of tho hitter clearly indicate that lie first 
discovered tho passage of Ure poison across 
the tooth. 

We will now” proceed to the consideration 
of the poisonous gland ; it may lie au organ 
of a particular kind, or only a modification 
of another gland, 

M. Cuvier entertains the first opinion ; 
for he * s /•...s« >*.R . tl at it is (bund inde- 
pnulen'-* i*i ■!.. • ..i.v . glands, although 
ho does not speak of those of which it might 
be u modification, JVI. Desmoulins, who 


of the orbit, were in the vipern naja, very 
large and thick, and of u marked colour, 
being of a dirty yellow. The excretory 
ducts opened into ‘the molar or poisonous 
teeth.” In another place he says, “ The 
glands situated behind the eye, or the 
poisonous glands in the vipern hems, were 
very large, thick, and elongated, much 
larger than in the snake, in proportion to 
the size of tho body. The excretory ducts 
opened into the molar teeth.” 

But, unfortunately, an examination made 
with ever so little care, proves that the 
poisonous gland is entirely distinct from the 
ocular, and that these two organs exist by 
the side of each other. They do not com¬ 
municate together, either by ducts or by the 
glandular substance, and are consequently 
independent, of euch other. 

Rudolphi lias already found them both 
present in the vipers herns, and has noticed 
the inaccuracy of Tiedemann; hut he is in 
eritir when he admits for the 1 1 „•> m e* j * 
only (as M. Desmoulins has ..* . * . ,i <■■■ 

serpents) that this gland alone replaces all 
the others by its size ; for, according to my 
own observations, we find the lachrymal and 
lingual glands in addition. The circumstance 
that, the labial gland is entirely wanting, or 
frequently so, in several poisonous serpents, 
might have given rise to the idea, that tho 
poisonous glands were hut modifications of 
this; hat the simultaneous presence of the 
labial and the poisonous glands in the v^pera 
be run ami the iMijg, is a Sufficient refyy v 
of this opinion. All that ton be V.‘, / 

that the poisonous gland is developed at the 
expense of the others, especially the lachry¬ 
mal glands, because the function of the 
latter is supplied by the former. 

Are th« Parts, at the circumference of an Orga¬ 
nic System ff«* present, when the corrtsjmd- 
ing ant, al portions are wanting ? JJy JVo- 
fessor Ma \ m, of Bonn. 

An tinswer to this question in the. nflirma- 
rive would favour the (.pinion, that the de¬ 
velopment of the organic system proceeds 
from without to within, from the circumfe¬ 
rence to the centre. A reply to it in tho ne¬ 
gative would lead one to infer, that the for- 


* Vber die Speiebfd Druses dor Schism- 
geu. Muncheu Deukecriften, ibid. 
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motion mid development of the organa takes vulva ab aliarutn fiominerom vnlvis nihil pe- 
place from within outwards, from the centre miliare et diversum habebat, et mntricia colli 
to the periphery. We find frequent men- portio promiuebat vel uiatricis eollo simile, 
tion made in pathological works, of a deti- Matrix autem nulla adarat in ubdomine ne- 
ciency of tlie central portions, in cases where que vasa aeminanu neque testes, et queries 
the parts of the same organ were more or cum viro cothat (coibut autem scrjre) mirau- 
less developed at the circumference; for in- dum in modum conquerebatur.” Did Co- 
stance, the absence of the kidneys, wlieu lumbus mean l>y the earn vmwaria a ml tester, 
the ureters and bladder have been present; the female organs, the fallopian tubes ami 
'of the testicles, when the external genii nl the ovaries ! This .is yet to he proved, and 
organs have been perfect, has been frequent- therefore, the case must be regarded as in- 
> ,y noticed. But 1 believe that this obser- complete, 
v a tion on the deficiency of the central or- Klinkosch (Dissert. Prngensos, Tom. 1. 
gaits, has been admitted into most of (he No. 11) describes an interesting case, 
manuals on pathological anatomy, without where, in a woman IH years of age, the 
; sufficient examination; and it appears to me ovaries and fallopian tubes weve wanting, 
possible to render it very probable, by reft*- and still the external parts of generation 
renceto morbid anatomy, if not to establish by were present. But. this appears to me a 
complete proof the opinion that the deve- case of hermaphroditism. The clitoris, for 
iopinent of the organic systems proceeds instance, was larger than usual, the breasts 
1 . from the centre, nnd that when the parts of were wanting, the menses never appeared, 
an organ are manifest at the circumference, The can** is altogether imperfect, and there 
those of the centre are manifest also. We is no mention made of the opening from the 
will now quote those cases bearing on the bladder. 

subject , which are most deserving of credit The case by Lucas, in the Almoin of the 
and notice. Medical Sucirtif of London, Yol. 1V. p, 9t>, is 

In reference to the want of the central the only one of the kind which has been 
organs of the purls of generation, 1 will properly examined and accurately de¬ 
mention first the absence of the ovaries, scribed; it evidently belongs to the her- 
Mbrgajjm (de Sedibns et Causis AJorbonm maphroditic formation. De Monti (in Brug- 
1'pist XLVL F. *■>*)) relates a case of this uatelli Giormde l is. Med. Tom. 1. p. *i17.) 
kind occurring in an old woman. But the found, in the place of the uterus, a site four 
ovaries shrive! up, turn to cartilage, and dis- inches wide, evidently something intenne- 
uppeur in advanced age. 1 rest this asset- diate between u uterus and vesicular semi- 
tion on cases which have come under bit miles. 

own observation, and which 1 have eoinimi- Zagorsky (Nov. Act. Petrop. Tom. XV. 
nictitod to the public.* Morgagni, also saw p« 473.) observed a case according to 
cartilaginous bodies in the tube, probably Mechel, where there were external, but no 
the remains of the ovaries. Pearson ( Phil, internal parts of generation. But. this is 
Transactions, lftOo, p. ddf>) mentions a se- not expressed by the author himself, for 
corid case of the kind in a young woman, he says : rolicjua viscera liujus ravi porfecte 
He calls it “'Hie case of a full grown wo- natiirm conforinabautur. 
imm, in wliom the ovaria were deficient.” All these cases of absence of the ovaries 
/' " The ovaria,” he says, ’* were so indistinct, and the uterus at the Mime time, may pro- 
as rather to show the rudiment which might Babiy he referred to hermaphroditic forma¬ 
te have. formed them, than any part of theirj lions ; some of the cases lire badly de- 
natund structure.” Also, in the plate the scribed, and tilford no proof either one wuy 
ovaries are evidently marked. 'Che uterus or the other. 

was also only slightly developed. The menses But it is very remarkable that, on the 
never appeared. The absence of the ovaries other hand, a number of cureful exami- 
auumnts also in this case to shrivelling up of motions and accurate eases are recorded, iu 
those n.irts. 'Moreover, eases are rioted in which the uterus was wanting, hut the ova- 
wJiicli the ovaries and uterus were wanting, lies were present, in a stale of perfect forina- 
whilst the external organs were entire. If 1 tion; thus the cHaeu from Ubej tcufit-r, 
these cases he correct, then the opinion i I ‘hi gel, Morgagni, Thedcn, Klinkosch, 
advanced above must he retracted, i Meyer, Heron. IJ«w Yoigtel, in the third 

Columbus (tie re Anatom. LXV.) says, at volume of his Pathological Anatomy, p. 534, 
the end of the' book “T'amina erat, iujus i could sav, “if the uterus is absent, the 

_ ____ I ovaries are wanting also,” We are unable to 

! comprehend. It. jurist also be observed, 

* Fid. Beschrtiktp* finer gravhlUas inlenti- \ tbaf the external parts of generation belong, 
^ Whitten, &c. Description of pregnancy in j in part, to the urinary system ; and that, in 
the substance, of the vtorus, with observa- j those cases, when the* internal organs of 
Bonn on the change* which the genitals and 1 gene ration were wanting, the urinary organa 
the uterus suffer in old age. Bonn. ltt£>, | existed entire, 
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Few cases are to be fournl of deficiency 
of the central parts of the male organs of] 
generation or the testicles. It is evident, 
that cases of absence of a testicle do not, 
belong here. In the case which Murray 
communicated through Schukin, (vide Uu- 
dolphi’s Schwedische Annalen, lid. 1. II. I. 
p. 11.';,) the penis existed, but there were 
no testicles, vesicuhe wmii.ule*, Ac., as it 
appeared, lint, the penis belongs also, in 
part, to the urinary system, Bosidis, a 
horny glandiform organ was fund, in the 
region nf the kidneys, the nature of which is 
not accurately given; perlnipc, the rudiments 
ol testicles and kidneys joined together. Jr 

other cuses, it. was only an apparent want of j at the eiremnfercncc, the 
the testes, for they were still comv ded in i extremities were wanting, 
the abdomen ; us, for instance, in the case I In regard to ihe formation of 1] 
by 1 turd, (Mem. de te Soeiete. Med.; g< «y) the anatomy «f the in ms < 
d Emulation, an. 8.) and by others. j <u this point, the opinion he for* 

1 come now to absence of the kidneys, jit is known that tin 


the optic nerve wanting, but the most re¬ 
markable circumstance was, the perfect de¬ 
velopment of the retina ! Valsalva (Mor¬ 
gagni, Kpist. XLYlll. sect. 48.) found the 
mcutuH auditories intemu.s so closed in a 
hydrocephalic child, that no filament of a 
nerve could possibly go through it. Whe¬ 
ther the nervous expansion was wanting in 
the labyrinth, is not stated. 

It remains for us, in conclusion, to speak 
>f the osseous y.-tem. The centre of this 
system is to he sought for in the cranium 
cm! vertebra^. In numerous fetuses the 
middle parts of the head and spinal column 
have been fowidfieveloped, whilst the pnvhs 
ribs, and 


ne (osteo- 
mtradiits, 


ossified 


If it b 


liom ; and 
; answered 


without corresponding nbsm.ee of the etbe 
urinary organs. In tin- tasi by WoUhtrigt 1, 
and in mine, m Tiedema.m’s and 'JYivi- 
rtinus’s Journal of Physiology, \ ol. I., all 
the other urinary organs were wanting. ' 

Murray, Sue, and (iilibetl, have related 
similar cases. Cooper ( Phil. Transact. \ ol. 

LXV. p. 814.) found a bladder in, a firtus, 
but no kidneys, lie says, “ there is also the 
appearance, of a bladder, hut it in so con¬ 
tracted us to have no cavity. vf. 

Further, our observation may be proved 
on reference to the central organs of the 
respiratory system. Where these are really 
Wanting, the trachea and larynx, their peri- 
phericnl evolution, me also deficient. Iris 
the game in the cases bv Boderer, Jhmiel, 

Murrigues, und also in the acephalous fetuses. 

The not uufrequent iustuuees of absence 
of tlie centre of the circulatory system, or of 
the heart, whilst the arteries und veins are, 
in general, present, appear to tell against 
our opinion ; but, from the imperfect in¬ 
vestigations which have unfortunately been 
made of these cases, there is no doubt, that 
a plncevtn, or a fostus provided with a heart 
close to the other fetus, have supported it, 
so that the central organ of its vascular 
ay stern was external to its body. 

Lastly, its regards the nervous system, has 
no case been observed where only one ner¬ 
vous filament has been seen without 
glnngUon-Uke swelling, serving to it either 
the office of root or centre ? 

With respect to the organs of senses, 

(the eye and ear being the only organs j the above article, to prove that the devc- 
whicli can come under pur consideration,') , iopmenl: commences at the centre and pro- 
can the nervous parts of these organs be \ reeds to the. circumference, and he has rested 
regarded as their respective central parts, j his opinion ott the proofs afforded by mor- 
But here, also, are no facts which subvert j bid anatomy. The mode which Professor 
our statement. Klinkotch observed the ab-j Mayer bus pursued to prove his opinion, 
sence of the retina and the optic nerve in (does not appear to us to be so certain a 
the orbit; but in tlie cranium, the nerve]way as the examination of the firtus from 
w as present, Mugendie says, that he found j the earliest periods of its formation to its 


than the vertebra 1 , losve 
even than any parts of 
bun dors this take place I 
that it is a law lor the parts at the peri¬ 
phery to ossify sooner than those at the cen¬ 
tral portion, the assertion would be partly 
correct. The ribs are ossified earlier than 
the sternum ; the fore-arm sooner than the. 
bones of the carpus ; the diuphyses of the 
yliiidiical bones sooner than their epi¬ 
physes. But another lircumsinnee must be 
borne in mind ; the elementary fibres of the 
bones, which are spread lengthways on it 
ossify first ; then the fibres which lake their 
course along the breadth of the bone, and 
those fibres are last converted to bone which 
cross in all three directiouB of the trunk. 
But this law is modified by the law of the 
development of the unimal organs, viz. that 
this development takes place in the dilu ¬ 
tion from Umj centre to the periphery.'— 
From this ii happens that tlie bodies of the 
dorsal vertebra', as circular bom s, appear 
ossified as soon ns the sacrum. 

Me have, from the circumstance that in 
the fetus the parts at the periphery of uny 
organ are seldom or never found present, 
whilst the. central portions are wanting, come, 
to the conclusion that the parts are deve¬ 
loped from tlie centre to the circumference, 
and not from the circumference to the 
centre. 


Professor Mayer has been labouring, in 
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perfect development. Examinations of tins | 
kind afford direct proof of the part first tie- j 
v(‘loped, whilst the appearances j ire sen ted j 
in the armrrual state offmtus do not prove 
the priority of the development of any part; j 
for instance, if we were to find the; uterus 
present, and the external organs of gene¬ 
ration absent, it would be no proof that the 
extermd puns are the first developed, be¬ 
cause tiny bring present the central ones 
are absent, j his is an irregular fovnuthui, 
and the mm-devcdnpniert oi‘ the part de¬ 
pends on seme causes which do nor, in the 
natural state, affect the formation oi the dif¬ 
ferent organ.--. If, however, (which by the 
by is not th@ case ,) the parts at the jieri- 
pherv m all these eases of irregular forma¬ 
tion vveic acted on by these causes, and 
checked in their de\eloprnenl, whilst the 
central port >ns were ail formed. tin u a 


toms which mark the changes occurring in 
different parts of the brain, and have carried 
their distinctions so far, that they appear to 
he little else than affected refinement. Thus 
fiouillitud has endeavoured so tie - to localise 
the symptoms and affections of the head, as 
to contend 'hat a lesion of the out prior loin: of 
j the. brain determines lo-.s of the power ofur- 
iterauce; and Muitinet and I’arenl • Diicha- 
let protein! that they can ascertain during 
| ii'c, with the utmost picei-don, the point of 


tin- a 

con. 


I ! V‘ r 


arnchu'di! membrane, w’v 
v the seat of iullnmn.c.itio 
'.oii no.:--: admit the cliitic: 
symptoms which are re 



lie of affect ions of the brain and its i.ivcst- 
! iCciit:'., In the diagnosis of these diseases, 
wo want those means of investigation which 
we use will; such effect in examining idler- 
; lions of the chest ;md id.'wmeu. ! •> tf*e one, 


distinct ijii'" tion would arise, in order to j; 
ascertain the eirruin,stances which (hf-r-it: 
mined the action of the causes of one tet of; hi 
ports in preference to another. Such an j 
investigation might throw light on the early j 
development of the different organs. Inst 
there would be no reason, u ] riovi, of aesum- j 
ing tlnit, the one part was always firmed ; 
before the ether, The examinutiou of the j 
healthy fetus, in its different. stapes, has 
led to conclusions tpiite differeut from those 
adopted by Prof, Mayer. Respecting the 
osseous system, we have Prof. Mayor's own 
opinion in favour of a development front the 
eircuinference. The minute■invest.igni.ioiw 
of M. Senes, on the. nervous system, led liim 
to la v down,as tin nnivcr.-al unerring lmv, that 
its development proceeds from the circumfe¬ 
rence to the centre j and the observations 
of some of the most celebrated German ana- 
mot ists on the blood vessels, have induced 
them to arrive at the same cpnelu. ion, as 
far as these parts are concerned. The proofs 
y afforded in the anormal fatu* tells one v ay 
i^just as much as the other, whilst, those af¬ 
forded from the examination of parts in 
their earliest stages of formation are proof 
positive, which ought to he received till 
refut ed by proofs of a similar nature. 


PATHOLOGY. 

Cases of Injuries of the Brain . By A, 

1 * A11. LA (III.* 

Of late years (says the author of the pa¬ 
per before us) it has been too much the; 
fashion with pathologists to refer every J 
locomotive, sensitive, and intellectual fine- j 
tion, to an alteration in the structure of the ! 
cerebral system. Several individual ; have j 
endeavoured to ascertain precisely the symp • j 
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fact, we have scarcely any other guide 
•i the sensations of the patient, or ratlcw 
report of them; i.i t be m w. ■ an use 
ith effect the senses of tench amt hi or- 
g til" powers of who ’■ ore so much assist - 
I by the use- of (hut ia- Tukihle itmfni- 
uient, tin- slothm "ope. \s may he expect¬ 
ed, then, tin* jwliioloyv of the i eivhrai sys¬ 
tem has not .by any mean.- attained the name 
degree of precision astlc.it of the ihw.wic 
or abdominal organs. 

AT. Bonilla ud lias endeavoured to show, in 
a paper published in the Archives (lencrales, 
that the organs of speech are under the espe¬ 
cial control of a distinct ami peculiar cen¬ 
tre placed in the brain, from which the 
nerves sipidviag the in usd vs of these or¬ 
gans, lake t heir i right, or, at. all events, finil 
they are intimately commoted with if. This 
centre is placed in the anterior lobes of the 
brain. According to M. Roiiillnml, (be fa¬ 
culty of speech in divisible into two >>arpi, 
“ la /Hirole interne,’ and “ la {nirole exlerne 
the former is on gaged in creating words, as 
the signs of ideas, and this, he term:; the 
intellectual part; its sent, is in the grevsub¬ 
stance of the anterior lobes. To At.lined: 
together the different muscular part;, neces¬ 
sary for articulation, is the proper province 
of the other part, and il is seated in the 
medullary fibres of those same bd.es. f rom 
this hypothesis it obviously follows (we 
mean, of course, if it. has even the shadow 
of any foundation) that a lesion of those 
loins by in line tirati in, absurds, tubercle, or 
softening, must oi'necessity produce a total 
l",-s of the powci of speech. \\ <> sluitdd In. 
glad to ask this acute gentleman, whether 
be ri er traced any of tie: nerve* which 
flap] iy the muscles of the tongue, larynx, or 
Cither pacts connected with the organs of 
speech, up to the anterior lobes of the brain { 
Or whether lie had ever heard it said, that 
none of the nerves arose from the brain, 
except the first. If he condescends to make 
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A. few inquiries of any of the numerous di«~ 
of Gall, lie may receive some, useful 
information on the subject. And, further, if 
lie takes the trouble to read the cases re¬ 
ported by M. Tuillnrd, (and from which we 
sliull make some extracts,) he will learn how 
dangerous it is to endeavour to run before 
we have learned to walk, and how liable to 
error every man must, be, who jumps into 
precipitate conclusions, w ithout, having hud 
any adequate basis on which to support them. 
We would recommend the perusal of these 
Cases to the renders of the Yellow Journal, 
they will readily see the difference between 
the clearness nud simplicity of the one, and 
the loose desultory style of the other. 

A stout, healthy man, 150 years of age, re¬ 
ceived a kick, from a horse on the right side 
of the forehead, .immediately over the su¬ 
perciliary ridge ; the accident occurred ou 
the 1st of November, IWhen brought 
to the Hospital (St. Louis.) his condition 
was ns follows .-- There was a transverse 
wound about three inches lone, immediately 
above the right eye-brow ; the frontal bone 
was depressed to about an inch in depth, the 
fragments being so circuiustaiiced, that, it 
was impossible to elevate them. The pa¬ 
tient was in a state of complete stupor, hav¬ 
ing lost all sensation, as well ns the power.of 
utterance. But. these symptoms were effec¬ 
tually dissipated by u copious bleeding, and 
sinapisms applied, to the feet. Ou tlie fol¬ 
lowing day be complained of thirst, great 
heat, unit fever, yet his intellects were 
quite disengaged, and his otic ranee per¬ 
fectly natural. There was no cornu, para¬ 
lysis, or other symptom of cerebral compres¬ 
sion, lienee it was not deemed necessary 
to resort to any means of elevating the de¬ 
pressed portions of bone, by applying the 
trepan. I‘deeding, abstinence, and simple 
dressings, were prescribed by M. Uiclwtrnud; 
he went on improving, and ou the fourteenth 
day after the accident, be, though not quite 
well, insisted on leaving the hospital ; in 
about atfortnight be returned, with decided 
tetanic symptoms; the lower jaw could 
scarcely be opened further tluin a few lines; 
and the muscles of the limbs were bottoming 
stiff, rigid, and painful. • Tbtwe symptoms 
increased,the tetanus became general; lie 
died on the 15th day from hi* re-entry into 
the hospital. His intellect# continued un- 
iiupaif.ua to the last, C ’ ’ ot utter¬ 
ance w«4 not other ■ . ian so far 

as it depended on the contracted state of the 
lower jaw. The examination was made in 
24 hour* after death. 

On lifting the cranium, its fragments wore 
found eomy*re#sing the anterior lubes of the 
brain, the dura-mater was lacerated, it 
having been torn through by the pieces of 
thf Unite, The anterior and internal port of 
the goterioi lobe of the brain wo» found red, 


diffluent, and softened ; the softening being 
chiefly seated in the cortical substance: it, 
however, extended for a short wav into the 
medullary also, which was red, and injected 
to about ten lines in depth. The aruciinoid 
membrane was slightly thickened upon the 
anterior and superior parts of this lobe, and 
on its surface was found a slight len-gelati¬ 
nous effusion, about half a line thick. 

The thoracic and abdominal viscera were 
quite healthy, and so also were the invest¬ 
ments and substance of the spinal marrow. 

In this case we observe that none of the 
usual symptoms of compression were pro¬ 
duced by fracture, with depression of the 
bone ; and that the anterior part of tbo 
brain was compressed, inflamed, anti sof¬ 
tened without affecting the power of utte¬ 
rance. Tin* long duration of the tetanic 
symptoms deserves also to he remarked. 

Tins case is very instructive, in a practi¬ 
cal point of view. If it merely tended to 
decide a controversy between two French 
pathologists, we would not take the trou¬ 
ble to transcribe it, but it suggests several 
important questions. Surgeon's are generally 
of opinion that the trepan should not be 
applied in cases of depressed hone, unless 
there are present some of the symptoms 
which indicate compression of the brain. 
We lat ely reported a case in which this sort 
of -expectant practice wins resorted to by 
Mr. Key, and, as appeared to us, on very 
fair grounds. If there is simple depression 
of the hone, mid it presents no jugged or 
-angular prominence*, ihe practice may he 
safe enough; hut if there is reason to con¬ 
clude, from the direction and mode of adap¬ 
tation of the pieces, that t hey present a very 
irregular surface to the dura-mater, there is 
every reason to fear that that membrane will 
he inflamed, and that, the disease will be 
propagated to the jo distance of the brain 
itself. Such appears to have been the case 
in the instance before us ; the hone was de-„ ; 
pressed to about an inch, the piece# being 
applied to one another so as to form a very 
prominent angle ; and all the ill conse¬ 
quences of the case seem to have been pro¬ 
duced by the pressure of the ragged pieces 
of bone upon the dura mater, which excited 
it to irritation and inflammation, ami kept 
up the effect until the brain also lx came 
affected. If, then, Ike condition and situa¬ 
tion of the. depressed portions of bone be 
such as to rendu 1 it likely that such con¬ 
sequences will follow if they he not ele¬ 
vated or removed, will not every practical 
man be disposed to admit the propriety of 
resorting m once to the necessary means of 
effecting that object. 
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Mr. Skby. Mr. Stanley at bln own house said 
to me—Mr. Shey, from this day henceforth vn» nfe 
In deitHmslrnte. Whi n I inquired by whom I hod 
h<-o =■ ;-|>ii : ni.-.t. , replied by Mr. Ab*rne*hy and 
t.' i.i’i-'. } leave myself entirely in your 

homte, whether 1 shall or shall' not demonstrate. 
Exit Mr Skey. 

{ . -r.-,-v,.- . A person at the name of Moore then stmt, that 

o cloeit, wa» posted up at the Anatomical Theatre j Mr. Stanley had told Mr. Skev, in the presence of 
by Mr, Stanley. . Drs. Latham and Smith, and some ethers, that in 

Mr. Stvni.kv appeared at the appointed lime, i consequence of his appointment, Mr- Taw rttufo had 

. iwtormd him, (Mr. Stanley,} that he should w ith . 

Jirnw hiins'-li tr.im the srhooi. that, he > Moore)had 
lM-en requested by Mr. Skey’* friends to call on 
■ Mr. Lawrence to prove the truth of this statement. 
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On Thursday morning, November {Mb, a paper 
ralliiit' a nnebng of the pupils at ft quarter to two 


and spoke tints, to an immense concourse 
pupils i-Gentfeineu, I am accuse 1 ■ ■ 

femieut in the school, by having (■ .1 %. 
minds against Mr. Skey, wiffoh U is said has i 
dined some to write anonymous letters to m 
comp ainiug of Mr. Skes’s incompetent:? as 
Demonstrulor; hut the accusation is false, 1 have 
never done so, even in the most indirect manner. 
If I hate done so let that pupil whom I have m» 
prejudiced, rise tip and brand me. (A dead silence 
lor a considerable period. / 

Mr. Ski; v. I have said, and 1 repeal, that you 
never ha ve afforded me llmt assistance in the fulfil - 
men to! joy office that you |n ionised me. 

Mr. Stam.kv. Ptoni the very commencement, 
told Mr. Abernethy you would neither bene lit 


i, I and that Mr. Lawrence declared he never had said 
* ! so, and, it necessary, he would state the fame be¬ 
fore the Class, and in the presence of Mr, Stanley. 

Mr. Srti;i't'v«i>, Mr. Stanley’s apprentice, .then 
observed, that several anonymous letters had hem 
rreeiind f,y Mr. Stanley, foiir of these speaking of 
Mr. skey's incouipeteticy, and the remaining one 
written by a fi tend of Mr. skey Vi speakint; favour¬ 
ably of h ; Ji»; the lour letters were bunded by Mr. 
stnniey to ';r. Abernethy, whilst the one was not 
spoken of; the author of Ibis letter came forward 
. . to provr its having hecit put into the post, 

yourself, nor the srhoo , by sneli appointment; but j There wits now considerable contusion in the 
what assistance have 1 not afforded which you have ; midst of winch Mr. Akcrnethy entered the theatre, 


asked of me? (To this home question, Mr. .Skey 
could give no answer. A Cry from the gallery. 
You are absolved, Mr, Stanley,') 

A1 length Mr. Skey said: 'll is true, all I hove 
asked, you hate afforded mrj but 1 have asked 
none, it, 
not on j 

I I'l'oiri the gallery.) Why did yon object to his 
iipp«l:.ii-.i< n:, Mr. .Stanley 

'■If- ■'i iv ■ v. 1 have already stated, heenujie ] 
did not conceive it would be either beneficial to 
himself, or the school, A man inny he a good 
tinuioiuiat, and a good surgeon, yet m>t compe¬ 
tent to teach— lie may not 1 ave the power ot 
communicating his knowledge to others. 

I'ceti,. I hay who appointed you* Mr. Stanley? 
Mr. Ktanmcy, It was Mr. Abemeihy. 

Mr. SivBV. And wits it not the same who ap¬ 
pointed me, and w ith y^mrconsent i’ 

Mr. .n ism.kv. (jentienieu, 1 um asked who ap¬ 
pointed me—but listen to the history of my connex¬ 
ion with this School: Tot thirteen years 1 have been 
Demonstrator, ten years of this t me I never 
reived more than 1301. per annum, besides the 
honour and satisfaction of addressing a numerous 
and respectable C ass. During the three last 
years it is true, the tedium of deimfoM rating 1ms 
uecn in seme meuMtre less* tied by my <>■!• v<■ r- 
ing part of tin- ntitilctnieul crcir-e, although with 
on increased saerdiee of lime and labour; in nd- 
dtlion to ail this, one half of the preparation* in 
the Museum lmvr been put up by my own bunds, 
and 1 spent one w hole summer in the mi pen n- 
tendonee of the me.tinu of this theatre, and of 
the dissecting rooms; fur ten years 1 rear Led hut 
loo/, per annum, but do not think J an diMalis- 
th'd. I only tic u tttin, tlial after ail this I should 
he allowed to have a voire in the appoi.itnn nt id 
B Deiuonsfrutor, to form « j: figment as to J.fo, 
qualifications, Upon which the future welfare of 
the school is so deeply involved; in which 1 arid 
my family have so great on interest, and from 
which 1 have a right to expect a tcwaid !■.».- the 
labour of ro many years set vice. 

M by dii! you consent to publish such 


and at once proceeded to deliver the Anatomical" 
Lecture; at iis conclusion, be thus addressed the 
Class :—■ 

Mr AiiKitNKTtrv. And now. gentlemen, for to- 

. -_. mortovv’s business ; lor 1 do nothing without cun. 

is not likely f shomd, because we Were j sidcration ; and having considered the Mihjert to 
idly term*. __ i the utmost ol my abilities, I shitll pet severe in my 

.. ■ dcterini. alion, ,f nothing should present itself to 

alter the judgment 1 lone formed. It t wete a 
student, 1 should wish to be taught anatomy by one 
gilded with pou its of explanation by one w ho’ was 
assiduous and industrious, and who would rod nie 
in undertaking the subject, if J bad formed on at - 
lacbinent to a school, either from the personal ad. 
vantages which I ban derived from it, or from its 
reputation—(There was. at this lime, the greatest 
anxiety throughout the thouhe. to hear distinctly 
what Air. Abeim-tliy .stated, who did not speak very 
audibly fo an immensely thronged thentie ) (ieiu 
tlejnen arc here, that 1 do not know have any run. 
eem in this business; 1 do ant know tlmt they 
be vc, hm I s-*v, that it I were a student, of course I 
should have this foe tin g; 1 should be very un- 
willing that any one .should he appointed as an 
assisting tutor >n this school, who was not likely to 
pertoMii his ollice with benefit to those who < time 
lor in tractions, and with credit to the establish, 
me nt. Wed, now, 1 have fold you, (lentlcmcn, 
what - determined me to ask your opinions: you hava 
heard Mr. Skey, you arc r»|.T.fo nt givtoif an 
opniinu,«nd 1 warit to lake the sense ol (Ik. i I,ms, 
and know not bow it ewi he done but by ballot ; 
In cause, without giving olle- eo, evetf man will 
put in In's hall p.cooriling to ins ow n consncncr. J 
know that one or two n <i.vuliui!» may nose i, cabal 
up against a person ; I do not >«y it ha* happened 
m this ease; l am not ol a snspnititis eba. acter ; J 
think we!! of others; ami it;--1 fat flic tell um one 
thing, ifany mar. Mi-puts meet dome wrong, I say 
I know why he. dues tlmt.--b.-•nose he wunbl do 
wrong, under the fame cireumMai.ces, himsei/. J!,. 
is judging others by hint elf. 1 never judge wrong 
of any body, and i am meino# that I would not 
do wrong myself. Well, then, l say 1 know not 
flow it is to be ffeb-nnTt ' 


advcrii:-cn!tnt,asthftl (MUtaii ett iu tin p.oK; ecttis at ! and this d> ■termination i have fannied, nml nn- 
the counuciicemciit of the season, if yen ubject-j aounccil t<> you. And, now, l should be cbl.ged to 
t-d to bun ? ' ! those gf rrile'men vvlm aUerol the ( lass, or who are 

Mr. !»r.«Ni,OT. T was not free to act; f repeat j well v\ i-liers t > the school,—who luiv e nfcnnwledge 
I was not free to art, ai d tvua obliged to arec.fo j ut Mr. Skey’s ability er disalit itv, if they v < eld 


to Mr Abcniethy's petemptory resointiiin, Hut, 
<3eull«umn, it 1 stand in the way of a Pcimn. 
stiator, if you consider uiy conduct opposed tn 
the intercut* of the. school, I yeiil withdraw from 
the school entirely, 

Mr, Stanley a*tired. 


come to-nmirow, but not with n wol>. Vi but I 
the pul, in to do with the acts of tin* place ;* Tub 
Lv.m k r may say, and do what it phase#, hut it is 
a m si iinpertmuit thing, in any man, to tell me 
who 1 am to choose bn my agent or servant. Thu 
Lam ui might #» vi ell litiil fault with tu\ mkIc. and 
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W1 me I ought to have chosen another person ! , continued for some minutes, which Mr. Abernttlvy 
{Much laughicr.) I t>tu the public have nothin!' endeavoured to oppose, from the motions of his 
to do with it. I iips and hands, hut ecu d not ruakc himself heard 

1 sav 1 shall hr obliged to the Gentlemen who ; In it w rd that he uttered. At length, silence being 
now attend the Class, and till those who have at-! in a decree restored, and seeiug the utter lulility 
tended the Class, who may have o knowledge of; of gain.-dying the demand of the pupils, lie ad- 
Mr. Sltey’a obi lines or di.sabilitir;, if they will give J dressed him.-eli as follows:) 
tlii ir v. li* for his being continued n Demon*! rn tor 1 Now, gentlemen, if you mean to conduct your- 
oi otherwise. And 1 licit of you. Gentlemen, not to ! selves like u mob. aid to disgrace your profession 
suppose (hat I have . tiy smptciou of ftuy dishonour- j by the tiunult'ou:. pior.crelinks, (lie w hole object 
uhie net as belonging to any me tuber ol this Chens ■, ! ol thi„ tmeting will l.e entirely '.rustrated. What- 
nml 1 la y oi you, too, to eonr.iGt your sense, and not ■ ever n.oy be said, l (ivnmud silence ; and J can tell 
be governed by your feeling'; on this occasion. 1 tell ; yen this, that no one shall speak in this theatre 
you, yon will oblige me by atu-n.iim: to Rive yoni ; with* ol my flp|»nb*but;. Mr. Skey shrill not ad- 
vote : ner if you should think tliivt Mr. Skey (S m>. j drees sou; Mi. I„'u\rei.,e shall not address you, 
ijiiaiiliul, ciliter Inmt scant ol knowledge, from wind nor shall Mr. Stanley addrv ss you .Now, you see, 
of. Inlity to ci.n uni’ueate it, tV .in want of vv.eilvml, j we arc agreed upon the terms, ami I shall take 
or Iron w*u.it of industry; ify u think lie is likely j upon myself to Im divccN.r; and w l< ei 1 aulhour.e 
not t<» moke a good demi vistrntor, and not to do j to speak, irut speak ; mid { demand that you hear 
credit to the school, you would oblige me by Much- | what is said in rdm.ee, lor if v. c me 'o bus c llu i 
buliin’1 him. 1 w on Id do it luyscll, if 1 were n . tn. ; tumult, I cm i.iiniy shall g.i away ; I -hall not May 
dent in the Clmc ; but 1 know 1 should have this i to he no object—a anhiect of v'htvt I may call the 
t been fully tiled. Every body [ e oviduct of it mob; beenu.-e eveiy l.vrge assembly, 
nkward in a new off,re—every j actuated by teel bigs, become., n nioh; they don’t 
Id. I think you have sense and J alter,d to is t-oii at all. I have In cn in n mob of 
ugh tojud'.v li.iily, and it i: your j noblemen, lords, dukes, and so on, einsbu 5 to get 
1 '.ay, I vv ou'd Ibaiik llio'c Gmi- | ndn a pi ice. 1 remember on e. Ik in brim; 

w all' inline, and any former Mu- j rough!;, tn at ml.' soiling my am.; nvauust my side:., 
tleiil* who I know <0 be inlri cs.o-i in the inle ol i .mil mumm, this is iinbi'd l.ke gi.i.og into ft play, 
this school, lo declin thmr sent incuts by hiiibu. ! house; however. 


u g~ lie. 
must lie 11 little 
body must ; but 

judgment i vvfii.l 
tinmen w tin nre 1 


Ai d 1 slur I put w I «llot;n', hex in the passage, 

1 : told you. The I .'lints shall be ready lor you . 


take them, put them 
lie cMlticned. 
i'.di the I'ontr; , 

" room :u’.. r., 
u ned, and open 
1 very 


those oho wish Mr. Skey 
r.n say y>n ; mid those wlu> 
I'.i- s ibruu ’b, ('nine inin 
llm ballot 


lh< y C'M into a mob, and lin t is w ith no reason ;.t 
all. Now, then, upon theso terms, and upon my 
honour, 1 Ivg leave to say this, that 1 do not tin an 
to offend a single person; t>ut upon these terms, 

' and Up. vv then, terms nloie-.sbn'.l we prect'el. Well, 
ti.s.l lie ; then, ii limy be right,Unit Mr. -tauley should apeak, 

.. ur piescnce. 1 really le.el Cor he IcMs Iniijstdf iw grieved, 
ard situation. The e Xpert- t Mr. Aunoi.ii now rondo ttia appearance where the 
a simple experiment; but if any Gentleman j surgeons stood, sin ok bands with Mr. -Stanley, und 
can tel! me Innv I can make the tb ternti nation in ‘ took lit# position m ar to him. 
nay other way, 1 shall be v«.rv glad to be informed ; j Mr.A iimtstr. my. (Turnii.(, to Mr. Stanley.) What 
but ii you think it is a fair expeiintent, avid likely is it >u*» wish to say 

to vleteimiue the revoil, ltd it In- carried into tv. I Mr. Si vni.ky I have to say, that 0 seres of 
cvilhm. | accusations i-mvc been . sealed to me by the <’nss, 

—- ' j 9ome. s of which impute m> honour, a:nl n os!. 1 may 

•1 ■*.?' •• cedis lions, relate (o points en 

Nat. 10. I ,1 ' u ’ 111 

I publicly call upon linn to do so. • :r m! 

Ib.'i hmii:i before the regular tiuii’ of the Anato- | ’lie first .'nwusutimi is 11 breach • : ; •. - .l ■ 

loicivl la c.uire twin*' ib livc ml, the square was ir, • Class, relative to the advert i swiaePt': of live lectures 
ae nupb-te I.untie with pupils, (nul ihu»c wi n had jattvl demonstrations—the deuwii)»lmt'Ons ivtoie es- 
t ' eii pupils, aim the gateways leiwim; into the, peeially. 

scpiaie were ibrourmt w ’ ; • v . if..; Mr. AnniiNKinr. (With miicli consternation.) 

movements of thvea* who • • •’ : \ I P*>,y» u ttieiuv that 1 am to j,peak, or what is it yon 

g'ievevl. At about two ok leek, the theatre beeatne ' ttir.au .’ 

lilled iilmoM !u auiliif.ation, 'tvvd then entered of the 1 Mr. Sr.vxi.KV. 1 mean that you ore to refute 
ilinniniu' rs-vm •' ■ ! ‘ a; l)r. t •*♦»>»( ■ that, sir. 

Messrs. Ah. •(•:!;. .'•• .,'i'ev l,t. . ..•••. I .•:J . I, • ; M r. AnuuNKTHV. That 1 aui to refute it! 

don, Lloyd s; *•), ■* -;.p .! •.(•.,.• •«. Mr. Svin: uv. Yes. f siv that the lesponsibife 

id''the Governors of the llo .oitnl, Cc ut the leiMur- ] Hty of llu- udvcitixenu nls 1 miiely rested wi.h yeti, 
vug table ; and l)r* Hue, Wool. ti. Ac. got them- »nd that I w its iiof/jiv to act in the way » believed 
twites cramnit-il in atuottg the tutpilw in the S'tvlkry. to be bvue'.icia! to the school and to myself. (Itn- 
limnediutely on this < \<n’ beiuc made at the | meareapplause.) 
lower part of the tiuaiie, the calls of the pupils 01 : Mr- Am uvr.rHV. (Alluding to live applause.'— 
” Skrij, Skt-tj, Siuult t,t, Stunltii , i.tiinrntf, Lviv- j This is wro-jf, amt contrary to the nsreement. The 
i t m f , eoniir fonviml,” w ere deafening to the gr- .-.1 - 1 < '(m- s can testily that 1 have already told them bow 
md vk’/rree. Mr. Abmnthy did hi* vitvnost to tarn j Mr. Skey I v civtim*, or wished to become, a demon- 
Mr. Skey out, wlien he >nw and hoard thitt threat- stmior in this selwoi. 1 told thenv that 1 hail, dm- 
eniviR cubul, hut Mr. Skey manfuiK' refused to J ii'g tbv whole oiTny life, beeu looking to the pub- 
' ,deitumined <it;li*?r to rely cm live webes ot j lie ge. (’, a o! more 1 specially to that which would 


the pr.|viW. us did Mr. Huntley and the mb. 
The calls for Ihe dviVcrcnt cetotiemen to oiuie l'««r- 
w.'ird weve ion.m rgiewed, end from tho lirst .syl’.v • 
able we could bcin. Vac toiiviwiuij is A faUtuui detan 
of W luvt pits' ed : — 

Mr. Si. kv. I want only to ask one question. 


1 the presence o Mi l.ttvr 
he v.oubl be kind iim i;!i to come into the main. 

Mr Sir.lequiet. (Tin callsf<" 

Skey, St.uiley, nod l av. k■ were then renewed 
vyitk the Mttne» uergy as be.•.■<•.} 

'JVfi: SkKv. Geiilieir.ew, in the pre tencc of-— 

M. h niiviNKr it V. (Most emphatically.' Do, sir, 
be bnit. * 

(The calls fur Skey were again renewed, uud 


l-e he'.iel'cial 10 the Hospital w here 1 w as tducateil. 
H i- w. Ii know n th«r this lies been the feeling, and 
the -Mince my conduct. That wishing the snr- 
geons of ihe I{ospi'nl sh..n'd be. men d scieolifvc 
•on •.•••,•! 1 < ii— t’, ...si w by w. ve likely to become sur* 
crons o’ i’ie Dos ;i: h-v-i'k* a love of invt*s- 

1 cation, a,:d lor 1 c p;. 1 11 e-! the p'olesshm, I 

have «iHlea\i.i;i>d to get them to be teacher* of 
anatomy uud dciiU'ietirdors in tl>.- -eluoi. Mr- 


Daw 


, Mr. 


1 the 


« of both these gentlemen, and the attain* 
of tlu-ir knowledge, the world is well 
ion! vheir eharnetcr vs established. Wish* 
S 1 . .. •. should take a abate in the 
i — o'v.p-.. *1. .1 1 could not be a lecturer 
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rfil labour 1 I 
Skey, at tin- ni.- 


tor before 
with tile pr< 


for rwr, nnd knowing that if he succeeded to half Ami further, with :r ;.■«.1 !! Ailmtisrments; 

of the lecture#, that demonMrfttors would be re- I went down to ■■!■. ... v country-house, 

•{Hired, 1 had encouraged Mr. Wonnald, whom I nt Cnlield, on n Sunday, to Arrange ftbnnt them, amt 
know to be a man of study and methodical labour, the only -n.• ii:<-n; i could get him to come to 
and a clear-headed man, to qualify himself to be- . was, that Mi. w, a. ■ I should he advertised as a 
come a demonstrator ; and he has laboured to nc- . demonstrator, leaving Mr. Skey nut, and to thiat'I ah. 
quire this post. At that time l did not think Mr.; jected, because. I said, Mr.Skey was then out of the 
Skey would wish for such a situation. He had ! country, and u rvouM not he dealing-fairly towards 
»ftidied anatomy during his apprenticeship, but 1. him. I did iwt tec Mr. AheratHhy again till he 
did not consider him to he a man of that uietho.ii- ; come to Town on the Friday following.; theiulyer- 
litwed Mr. Worniftld la be of. Mr. • tisements had nut tlien been inserted; f would not 
?, was in France; upon his return consent to wlmt he prop"M.o|, I went to him again, 

, and said, Yon are doing me a j and the best aviimsretmmt I tumid possibly make 
on make Mi. Wormald demonstrii- i with hem war 'that which appeared. 1 Again, there- 
it he will establish h : » ihnrJicter; tore,do say, 1 w as not free to art. 
on; he will he looked up to with 1 Mr. Aui:u-,kthv. Now it is in *-:p!anntio.n f 
respect by the Governors of the Hospital, and I. j apeak. Mr. Stanley sic.». he did protest, at the he- 
the senior,’ will lose in the same proportion.” Well, j■Hiunir.g, ngHtnst Mr. Skey ; I sa>, if he had pro- 
I did not know wlint to do; and 1 said, - Anna it, J tested-in the same sire mums manner !n> now doer, 

I don’t know any other uto i) e than making you bath | l vmi!y believe he would liiiee intineneed mi y eon- 
il-irinnstmtiirs." If Mr. Stanley had, at that time,, duct. ; I may he wrong, yvl l verily believe he 
expressed the smite detenu.notion a-ninst Mr.j would j but he did, eudfinhtedly, rir.se objections 
Skey tlmt he 1ms since expires* 1 ', 1 believe it would i U» Mr. Skey; and yet 1 thought it was i uiu to Mr. 
have had a very considerable influence on my mind ? ! Skey ; it was nuikim; him disappointed in that 
lint Mr. Skey,'for tim e years, baa been preparing j which he bad expected Irom ike tjegmuie •.~a de. 
himself tbr the ofiice id' demonstrator. Of Mr. \ mnintiwtoi ; and Air. Wellhank, who I believe u, u 
Skey’s knowledge of anatomy, I reoFy am until- I personal friend of Mr. Skey , did speak to Mr. Stan- 
iVirtn'ed; hr.t I know that he is v» fuel, and 1 j ley, and Mr. Stanley did certain y m cm to be 
shsiu d ihiol; he has on adequate degree of know- j fi'.end'y tow ards "Ir. Skey, and 1 had hoped that 
led':**, Ofh'- power of e.vplftinini; his sentime.ds, | the piejudiei* 1 ; in Mr. Stanley \s mind bud been on 
1 am peneetty well assured ; of his able, imlii-.-: tne decltur , hot three years had elapsed, Mi. Skey 
trious, and methodical a era ns;e moot of subjects, 1 ! having had the belief (hat lie would he it dfinoil- 
hiive less ns*tir .sice. 1 do not wish to do him• Mrolnr, and having spms mat time in p rp.'uaSon 
wroo.:. ami probably in what I say I may he doing j lor it. Well torn, I own t > yen, i think X have 
him a decree of wr-'-na, for l have not beard him *-xp!uis<..*d i.'ie reus.ms why 1 was stron-ly ol opi- 
niyself. Well, hrr tV.rce\. ;rs !>o has ht i a I'.okn.!'; . ei.m Mr, Skey m.Mii to he Now ) v,-iy, 

in. Vi thds situation.and ties year he win to try his i whether he m tapalde or i»;i e: :» he determined 
Fund »t demonstration:!. \o'w Mr. Stanley put in j by the Clasj; and who • 1 hod Mi this d'Mmlnuer, 
the advertisement, krowiny thftt S r-mld not. in! 1 say the best of d: t-ni-ii-iiig the ucmac of ttio 
justice to Mr. Sk«-v, tun bin a.hilt ivitlomt eivi:e ; Class is by In Hot, for ihni every ipaitteimin . ■ a 
him a (air trial; Ik pot in li.e advertisemenu, that J dedure his o,.v out without cxpmc.n-: him-dt i,, 
the ihrn eslrii'mr.s would be riven ’ ‘ .' ; ««y pil'Htc critii-oj't or <'".i:,imv. Thai v. m the 

im.wtam«. And I told the yentli'tt. . • 1 uay. N'-.s.Mi ' - TitrniHg raoud i-.i Inn,; vm 

teetu es. opening t'w iill.s.in- .s honestly behee them, | >ee 1 -j .... y V . e thl'cuiciting— you Ih.lik ’ 
that die. two dem ,11-tramrs uf the year we < (inf) led Mhct your homniahte rondart it; in smile Ue -i: e 
men ; rlmt nil t asked for them imth worn i. candid ;■ iiupugned ; 1 really do ml I,.ok nt it in thiit (mint 
lo iv. t; ; tmd I soi l, l> i n>k no more of you, gen-1 of view; the thing is rxplsimd l.ow Ik. adi-.r. 
tieno'ii, thhtt what l tan sure your vim: good tee! j iiseii'enl. were put in «•; '.b y were. But have J 
in>;.s would ind'U'e you to ««t*;t—« h<t,r- ' mi 'staled V. ills I were your ratlines hi juatinjr ut <' « 

>!•>! ” i (old loll, if you w re not S iti.-iled wiili ! "it'eitisemeiu*, uh. ii 1 ray to the CiSss. yon will 
them M'e u oitld tied rdlier deinoi.sfrntors ; mi l iiperioiiu llu: liemov’dr'dions with o eestai ts, :,nrt 
Mud, “ t>, Mr. Stanley i>n.- even under taken it> rive | that it ihey irne not satisded witli mm imsisiunr, 

the deiiioii'di'o’.ioiis hirnse '. raihrr tlniH ti e idiiss , we wtii (hid them iiimtliei', and lied you will give 

should not he satisfied.” Those lh : )v/s were pub- j fhnn ym.r.*eh, mther than the Class should he his. 

Jolysaid if the theaite, there lure I hold Hint i have ■ *ati-fi*d. 

rxpltiined how Mr. Skey bn ome n deimiUsti'iitoi | Air. hrASt.rtv. Yon are right us to the i. lrrrs, blit 
• •readc, and tlii.s also is an explanation ol the j not right asfo the point that I was n 


a uvertismenf 

Mr. Stam.cv. Mr. Aherncthy, in the progress 
of Ids speech, has said, “ If Mr. Siflo'ey, at. the 
hegir.iiii.g, bad expressed, with l!ie mine delmu - 
nation he now d. e«. Ids c.piinon that Mr. Skey wus 
not competent to I e the demonstrator, the r.Trtv-ge 
nient v.'oul l trot have been made’*—or sumcthine 
to ihat rOvct. I do most positively afiinu 1 
did, at the hi iii iMv;, with All the inner ) pos¬ 
sess.resist that arrange it. nil, even to the extent 
of p veiiteoio'* to retire firm the estaklM.iueni 
if it wile made. Alvuoy ‘ t.» •% at every tanmh,. 
at ev< i v v.e< k, at every oppo: Unity, k r t'-e Ills’ 
four years, with lit y ii lrt|:i.'m'.he si'fh’e ! ngn e. 

I lleelliTr S.oiem I, before (.loll ~ici.;t>;>prnfnil;uy. I 

Mr. Aniin\".;«! r Outleuien, fientUim-i', yon 
break be arrun- i tin r t. 

Mr. Si AMi.rv. ( fieefare, wi-.heut y'a-Mins a ve- 
gf* point. 1 have unjfnmK mas; ‘a.-.n d :«*- »«»r,e! 
detenoiiinVinn ! And if thrtt'is hi l i»< v> : , re j 

are those present, iv I o l have not sjo>ki-a t*> •, i ;k, 
subject, who can lestTy. to the ttn.U of what 1 
Mate. 

A I’uwu Who professed u friendship i-r Sir- 
jpkey ? 

j Mr. Staki-Rv. Eh? 

| Mr. AflussiEiHv. Now yon liote apuken. 

!| Mr. Standby, No, Hit, I have not concluded. 


and that I did not put in the. ndvertisenients 
ohediecee to my own terdingx ns to v h it w ns ri, lu ; 
tmrer- you ri--U', sir. tr say ng iluu I .. n t j ot most 
at!ecuIv oppose Mr. Skey, iiud umemiuhnriy 
eonlii.ue to do so, even to the prrsem Imur. 

Mr.AiiKaxpciiV. As toe* Hcvec, that i tun sure 
1 (Un nut prepared to pniit jo. ward wvh , J l ave 
told yon ah t I believed, mid I ran tel you ito 
ntoie Hut, noiv, where is the ci of r»*i 
Ao;i wilt give the d‘im t, a! i.n:, ;uiber than the 
Cinss s'.mild not hr <1, •. mi t j.n J 

!USrvwM'v. I iidotihteii'V A-.planse and 
(iiiniqr,, br.i'.n,; 

Mr. kr.:■: -1 ,':iv. It yen make ibis noise von 
will drl't.: oar purpose, loul l! err;.ire I cin m 
ymi wi : : e:.-p y..-.r eo-asew;:at. Mr. Stanley says, 
im.w.unllv, \.-o 

Mr.Mnviev. Stop : perhaps 1 xhm.H liLr a 

liirbr t me tl> ro; ..•.!<•! , j ;*i.i ruth-. V i:i ft. ni”.V pur > 
I' 1 '.!!, ’«'iro. ! Mi .1 U-.ik’u’ilt-rlfy ye*, it. was with 

SV • ’ 'It • ft. - ft. ’ 1 . 00.1 .fticVMi . ne, ' ti'l i 

v>h'i to .ft* i;’!y Inin:,, h':ii;-.; <et the bauds of ihe 
"e .vs,!: d it.; ‘ 1 t i/l.jiet being t* interpose no 
i. (sb be . i i: ei benelil. 

Mr. A. in.' Well, we .Hill are ut «.*«,, 

up.ai this pm-1, which is the declaration of the 
AeuUmioits of the t iuos with regard lo Mr. Skey a* 
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i tfentoDatrafor, for that Is it. If the Class say lhal 
h« is incompetent to demonstrate, he cannot be a 
demonstrator; it they say-.be is, then here be is. 

Mr. Sta»i.kv. there is one atron# point on 
which I was pressed very closely yesterday, but 
eon id nut <fo /.ultee U> lily nun feeling# at alt, 
uiilnini r.’!.,; jo (La pr- sr’ive n! Mr, Abernethy. 

I have aliearly suited, 1 did unremittingly oppose 
Mr. skey j I endeavoured to explain to you, yes¬ 
terday, the reasons why I opposed him. It lias 
beta said, the opposition is personal, Now, tv llliir* 
the Inst week, in air. Aliernetliy’s own bonne, I said 
to him-~“ Sir, you seem to think that 1 mo the 
personal enemy of Mr. Skey; now, sir, tell me, 
thruuvlioiit the whole of tnese arrangements— 
through iUt the number of years these tmaugenients 
have b< en passing through, whnt single thing I 
have sn d or done to justify you in attributing to 
personal feelings, that which I declare is only on 
jv ; ncip> “ It is h general conclusion says 
Mr. Abeii i thy , 11 And without n particular (act for 
it# suiiport,” replied I, therefore I mo norry to 
he obliged to say what lam now going to do, but 
I am uhhged, ju justice to myself, to nmintain, that 
over and over nguin has Mr, Abernethy expressed 
to me hi* belief in the iimoin potency of Mr. Skey. 
Nay, i on re than that; I do maintain, that within 
the last nine months, has Mr, Abernethy pronounced 
his iutuinpeleney publicly The occasion on winch 
be did so whs lliii; lust winter l was obliged to be 
absent one day; some dissections were required 
lor the demonstration'; Mr. Skey was called upon 
to prepare then), mid so inadequately did he pro 
pave them. Unit Mr. Abernethy came out of the 
theatre, culled him n fool, and applied every con¬ 
temptuous epithet to him. desiring him to leave the 
place, (ilmvu, and hissing.) 

Mr. Amkknkthv. Now the bargain is broken. 
I mi> we come to the point at issue. That Mr 
Stanlev disliked Mr. Skey, and that Mr. Skey dis¬ 
liked Mr. Stanley, is an inference I draiv m*i.l 
fronii.-.k i. ;1 in natiiro. Thdy ■ r.e 

been .: ■.('!(. , ■ of reciprocal di..I..»e 

tor a ■ l:>. i . I' is turmus Jo know 

what .'light occasions produce fvitmdsbip: Two 
men no cf; 0, they may be pleased with the cut of 
each other’s coat, and both being .civil fellows, they 
may say, eg ml, 1 mo glad to see V"u, and I w ish 
yon well j they meet again, talk of tin 1 weather, and 
to on, a tut these two men become absolute friends; 
and again, egad, if you don't like Hie cut. of d Utah’s 
[fib, iiu inveterate hatred will grow mil of it, I 
say, it is merely an iidm-nce of tins kind w hich I 
draw. But ns to Mr. Stanley's good feelings,*# to 
his honourable conduct on all occasions, and his 
t»taning to ibv right, I have no doubt. 1 should 
not have him os nn associate, if l bud thought 
otherwise. As to Mr. Skcr. 1 believe him to be us 
good-hearted a fellow ns ever lived. I should lie 
sorry to h ive any connexion w'ltli men, whatever 
tluir abilities might be. whatever mbs they might 
carry on their shoulders, however good they were 
in then tippi i works, ji there was any thing wrong 
in a more essential part. (Ikluting bis hand upon 
bis licirt.) But. 1 come to the seine point upon 
which we are nt issue, namely, whether this said 
Mr. Skey is adequate to be a demonstrator in tee 
school And I say, 1 knew not how licit i-i to be 
pot to the iex», biit by the means I have pointed 
not, and wife li Isay must be the end of it. Von 
see (turning round to those standing by him) here 
are this surgeon* of tin Hospital. 1 have bad a lot 
of aaooyinnns letters sent to me; I bold them up 
to the light, I see the same water-mark on each Ich 
ter, I si* the same post.umrk, and, tl -n it, 1 thought 
they were nil written w tb one band. Yon can't 
imagine what an expense of po-tav.e I have been 
put to. (L.muhtci ' I i>tive n Into/ them in my 
pocket now, which I shall read over when I have 
Icisnie, nod all about ihis huhbub Hud cabal 1 I 
say, that looking at Mr. Skey ns one that might 
rytntuoliy become ti candidate i v a smgeor. U> the 
Hospm ,: if is u! material import to him, Unit be 
boiii" ; • . his education in the wav I li«vv 
loiic , : i..ftleilnl import to him, if be should 


I.,, ebaraefer, and if I * rarmifoti Ir.at. fot 

Inm be turned uiil oi tut Class vv»th «„ lay bewl. 

I any to the Class, v It wer* t!« r?v of Wy own 
son, and I thought Il-ii* ; “ ”■ ■■ d- 1 : .it in know¬ 
ledge, thought that be was dell dent in industry, 
or thought 'that bo was deficient in power# of ex¬ 
planation, nr of communicating hi# information, I 
would he the first man to blackball him- That s 
wJmt 1 say to the Class; and well, now, having 
said inv say, have you got any tiling more to say f 
(Calls for Skey.) 

Mr. AmiNUTitv. Mr. Stanley, I say, 

Mr. Stanley. Mr. Skey is called for. 

Mr. Auktinkthy. Well, the gentlemen seem to 
wish tlmt Mr. Skey should apeak ; have you any 
objection ? 

Mr. St.vni.rt. Not the slightest. 

Mr. Aukuncthy. (T. : r* -M- ' Then, 

Sir, walk forward Vo . .. to the 

Class,) really, that M ** ■ could 

order Mr. Skey out of the room, and you will dele at 
your own object, if vou don’t keep to the bargain. 
If you wish lohear Sir. Skey. there he stands; and 
apeak out like a man. (Giving Mr. Skey two 
hearty blows over bis shoulder with bis hand.) 

Mr. Sicuv. Gentlemen, after the gross attack I 
experienced yesterday on nty conduct, it will n - 
quire some considerable power on my part to ab¬ 
stain from bringing forward subjects that should 
be confined within ourselves. It cannot but be 
strongly impressed on iny mind, that during a series 
of live years, I have been subject to a degree of op¬ 
pression from Mr. Stanley, lo which 1 shall submit 
no longer. (Great applause.) That under every 
variety ofitirc.mnsiances, which placed me within the 
grasp of Mr. Stanley, be has availed himself to ihe 
I idlest stretch of his power, in obliging me to exert 
myself in my defence. 

Mr. Abkungtmy. Just allow me to speak. Here's 
ft proof of wbfttl tote! you : this chap has been che- 
■ . malevolent feelings in. bis mind, and here 

!:■. spitting out his spite. (Mi,. 1 \j ..V, • 

Hi. .>KRY. No, Sir, 1 will hold 
or four facts, if yon will consider them so, niter I 
have made my statement. Gentlemen, Mr. Stan¬ 
ley. in the course «f last season, requested me to 
call at his house. I called; mid Mr. Stanley said, 
NflW, Sir, lrom thi# day, beneeforih. you are 
dcttuinsimtor of anatomy at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. I said, by whom tun I appointed; ns it 
ruts very natural I should wish to know that, He 
said, by Mr. Abernethy and myself. 1 commenced 
the item an stratum.*; tmd having delivered three or 
tour, im lunmynoHirt letter was received under, I 
mmtViis, suswicieus civeonislaiices, such as those 
Mr Abernethy has properly attribute 1 to (he letters 
of this year. In consequence of these letters, Mr. 
Abernethy wrote t» my sell and Mr. Stanley, re¬ 
questing that we wouhi meet him at his house to 
consult together, VVe did so. It was then deter- 
mined, that Hr. Hue and Mr. Stanley should come 
down to form their estimate of my power* of 
demonstrating, by heart ng one of the demonstra- 
imus. They came down ; ihe subject 1 had to 
dnmmslTule upon, was one select*t! bp Mr. Mauley. 
Hut I don’t ntlr hute tins thing to him, with n- 
-perl to that; but. cerminly, it was not' a subject 
mi which 1 co.rtd dcmeostr.ite to advantage They 
hemd me; in ihe evening I called lit Mr. Al-er- 
iie<h\'s hi nse; Mr Ahvrnethv was not at home, 

• nt 1 was inloniKHl liy 1 »h'm)iis uud 1>\ nitrn- 

hers of Mr. Ah, metin'* family, ti at the report made 
si:: favourable lo me; a icpoit which made we 
Mink, for I reallyiibm)*‘ Im.ii. iit •! |.i • er ; •) 

Mr. S*key's language was fluent and correct, mid 
erommutu :d, ami his matter was good and well 
put” But, gcntle.BiHi, there was njavingclau.se 
to this opinion, which was, that *• there was a 
‘ • *,/•;». sain if Hoi , which did not produce 

• - no ’■ And then I say,—hue | nm, after 
bnir years piepu nii!.e, coming before « body of 
men, <• iiMsiiee, perhaps, of jj(Ki, expected to possess 
iimicteana ; >■. ifomm-.te manner, language thi«u, 
correct, nml i:i;»nin.aUsl, and matter good and 
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*r*H pel? Now 1 do ##y, that the hftpfciwlon » I <ald. how the devil did tlir> come In that njiininii 
demonstrator i« t:» mule. can only be obtained by Then *nid Mr. S»i. • | vur.'f <orartV.st.jt demure j 

pmriire and tune . and 1 pot it to you to »*y, who- and 1 tell you :■ h M : l.iitvirnir >s your dee: i i",i 
1 th»r i haw w-: ii»i-f' that Mr length of practice and enemy. I urged 1 t ■ n.i rvplir.it »n . I Mil h»m 
< lime, Mr.": ■n'»v a.-iiu s.« Mi, Abernethy, and that these were ‘red ■■ an :■ odds. ) :l a »we 

«tid, then* n'r >ii- i iiiir'il ‘.'w.», and 1 w'H n..| nlhiw m,} had Indeed < -i.s-i*.in i nrtri'i' .-.■!■■ T'.n 

tii« dm»n»trfttimis to be carried on in th.a way. said, I shall tell you What tool pbnr-Mr. 
t<t will go down to the Hospital to-morrow, and Lawrence and I met the lubcrmortimc in the pirk ; 
give them myself, Mr. Abernathy sold, t think it wc entered Into a discussion of the aiV.itr* of the 
Would he advisable, bot i should like that Mr. Skey hospital, and Mr. * . ■ A • ■ • 

should sanction it; feeling, of course, i»« tie did, terms that it wtis ■ ■ ■ i i ■ • .u 

that the thing could not be taken out of my bands, strationa of the hospitals,' that induced him to side 
without some explanation being given to me. I with the new school. 1 now ask Mr, Lawrence if he 
t« spoken to, and Mr. Stanley promised, and did say that; (turnins to Mr. Lawrence,) if h« did, 
•oieauily promised, on condition that l acceded to it is indeed time tor me to leave the room ? 
the wish of Mr. .Abernethy, he would come down Mr. Lawiirnce. No, sir. * 
and make a statement to the pupils, that it wos not Mr. Mkkv. I promise yon, llcntlemen, I shall 
from ineompetency on my part, that he resumed the mention but one point more, end ui doing that, I 
demonstrations, but that It was because he hod a but do n little justice to my own feelings. Mr. 
right to do so, as his name was in the advertise* Stanley, with Mr. AbmirUiy, has received a va* 
merits: and 1 ask you, whether be did make that fiety of letters; 1 was informed »m Wednesday night, 
statement ;’ by a gentleman who was not the author of the 

Put'll,s. Yes, yes, he did ; he said you were well letter 1 allude to, that a letter had been put in by n 
qualified. gentleman in the Class with my initials; and it was 

Mr. S&kv. Well, then, 1 leave it to the opinions only yesterday I knew the gentleman’s name. The 
of gentlemen, well established, that Mr. Stanley letter was as favourable to my came, as the others 
has, with Mr. Abernethy, ackno.wlfd.gcd inycompc- were unfavourable to it. 1 was exceeding anxious, 
fetter. Now, in the presence of Mr, Lawrence, who and, indeed, it was a matter of great importance to 
has kindly conic forward, 1 bag to ask -\ question, me to find out. whether that letter would he sent to 
It was dining my absence «t iimnr, Mr. Stanley Mr, Abernethy; to ascertain whether my cause 
culled on toy friend Mr. Well bank, and sahl that could derive support wilh him from that letter, or 
he did not like to take any steps in ray absence, whether it was to eo on from the others without the 
that would be agonist me ; and I ask, did he not notice of this letter. Yesterday, during the awful 
go down to Dr. WoOlnn and soy, in the absence ot discussion that look place here, a gentleman ran out 
Air. Skcy, I ’ll be damned if I will allow the arrange t<» Mr. Stanley just ns lie w ns going nut, and said, 
l»ent to be ■. •' : , s * <• The severest. thing you have against yon is, that 

Mr. Stan If . . tiii. yon retained that letter.” Mr. Stanley says, “I 

circumstam ■ ■ :■ '■i" 1 , .■■■ .*■ •• • ■ • ■ know nothing of it ’* Then he was pressed respect- 

it ‘ ' s *• “ ■■ is not what Ing it, nnd at length he said, “ O, that is oi on- 

]• ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■, ■ Mr Stanley doubted importance.” first, 1‘ • ' ■ 

1 ■ t ■■ lemea, in the presence and then admitting it. tienth ■ *. Mi i ■■ 

■ *1 t ■ ■ ■■ . ■ • of my decided ineoin- says, he did not express any opinion respecting me, 

peteucy, because he came into the hospital, and declaring his inability to have done so, because he 
could not find a proper preparation for lus d' mon- hmf not been in the room to hear me. 

Mention. 1 any Ihe .statement is untrue. It was Mr. S» AMi.rif. J have to reply to Mr. Skcy by 
nut that the subject uns ill dissect' d, but fhe same saying, that his statement* me partial, and in many 
unpleasant feeling which now exists. Imd deter- respects positively laf.se. One man's word is ns 
red tue front interfering in the dissecting of the grind as another’«; and the rirciim lances itmy „r 
subject for that lecture: I hid kept cut.rely alool! may not admit of proof. With regard tolSe ciicum- 
iiiini it; I o unless I had not gone in. as I oo*;li! stance ot his demonstrating last year, I positively 
to have done, to see that it w:is property dis* deny having made him Demonstratin'. Vi till regard 
seeled. Mr. Abernethy certainly did come out of tr> the circumstance he mentioned,occurringuf Mr, 
the theatre, and said,--” Why the devil is this not Abernathy 1 }! house, he came there in the evening, 
done better ? You ought to have none to it, and <thin he has omitted to mention,; and tnlil Mi’ 
seen that it was done.” 1 sub!. Sir, it was not toy Abernathy that the student:! were coming down in 
duty to have done so, nnd therefore I did it not, the morning to kick up tt dust, and that J .should go 
■Air. Abernethy took it up w nrmiy, ns very naturally down. 

Jie might, because 1 did nut explain to him thii Mr.'S krv. That I had heard *ti. 

" cavort why I said so; f do confess he did express _ Mr. 8) ani.by. Yes, that you, had beard so; was 

himself severely, »D severely that I tvas obliged fo itimi? 
leave the bo-pilti!,—not so severely, however, as Mr. Skuv. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Stanley says he did ; he derketi me to go, nad Mr. Staki.rv. Aud that, nsn the reason I came 

I dirt go, and 'here war. an cod to it. \ down. As to the selceiing of the subject on which 

Now, Gentlemen, one point more : I name to Mr, he had to demon abate before, Dr Hue and myself 
Lawrence on nu teturu from //acre; a meet- bad nothing ni all ro do o >lh it Now »s i., t|»at 
log took place of the medical men in the hospitnl, nnrt rrlaling to the point on which Mr. t.uwieoce 
os Star b;. l r. x:ti l , :i -ii when f cune into H e inis re!i» r*d to : In llie spring of the year, when* 
mom, 1 found t;i t the tnccti* « was romposi-u ( ,f I meeting al Mr. Vi;,cent's look jilnee rclatisoto Uic 
Wi. Stanley. Dr. I.c'tliiuu, r,i;.! ne ither gentienuui,! dfacmalrat'oas, in cottsmqm occ of the nulllnesK of 
retained on toy behalf, «.< a sotirilnr. At this meet- Mr Skey and 'lr. Woro/dd, no dc«i«inn whs r;.;u.> 
ing of the medical men. Mr. Stanley told cm, one ot to. Ur: the Saturday nvirnmq following, 1 met Mr. 
the fai ls put forth w»« this—Mr. Sta says, the f.aivreore in the iVrlv , Ibis was in the month of 
medics; men of the hospital live, one ami all. ol them, 'lay. Mr. Lawn-ru r the > Informr.l urn, that a new 
against yon ; I said these air icarltu odds, * r. He school was tm ruing, and the icason ot it wa*, a# 
entered into a Umg tirade ab< til the nierdtncs io. ,;ncd to r-e. the way in which things were 
ol (he medical men, und I. Mimmed np the few gmu. on here, llie way in which Mr. Aic'intehy 
words if-ii 1 •' 1 *. ■ ■■ th tk : • •> . uo<! bad lal.cn hs'oo ii’m-cd to appoint individuals, tit 

Dr. Lnf ” ! a.!;. : in • lit is or unfit,to Hi** eilisution, tbits rt-fe-rin^ particularly 

true or i.- 1 V •••-.••■ V •: .•* *••*». .their to Mr. Skey. And, therefore, Mr. Lewrcnce staled, 

opinion wtmc:‘ M Here iwie my dunes peimim' d •' that lie wished me to make tile c ftnitri'.i.catmn to 
u'' , kere did Mr. l/mreuce form hi* opinion of me .’ the me-bcai men, that *ucb new school w»a form- 
elv duties were here, hi the !.*«■< h- - > • :r;.. and big. Me said, it involve* your interest very much. 

. has .Mr. Lawience been in »!.c d «- •• < ., r.-i'in* : ]{.- said, lie wished rue to make the communication, 
fSo. Where did Mr. Earle term his opinion of me? This ms on the Saturday; and oft tbs very jotne 
fi»# fa* becu in tht* diweetiag rwitu t No. Then day, when i came down to the Hospital, I took Hr. 
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It at, win* I iw there, {among the pttplU,} Dr.'Ro- j 
fort# And IWr. V iiiMiit, Into >< room, and 1 «id Ibis j 
to them; I don't IfiMw * hfohftr Rr. line ln> It in 
hi* MtttttUeclton « tat, but Mr. Vhiettl, who j»r«. 
mired In be heir In dftj, told me this, njiaa a ei®. 
vrr»-':ll'>n hrtwern m, timt he rcruliected the cir- 
rttNMttafoe wrl'i. 1 tsaitl h» him, Do y*-vi rtcoMfot 
Uiy riireiinK you on »ti«h ant! tiich a day. unit making 
serfe ftuvl jiiicli ii coinmtif)ic*tM'>u ?" *' Ye*." “ W f»*t t haul font *{*«•,,». i 
atilt That « »tw sebrol w*» fr.n»i»»*, and »they *m f;«v»-n 


that it bait hero told to you hjf Mr. J’.rtwrencO 11 
sit id, “ Did] tell yott the rea-rtn of tMi V«, you j hIi. 
mu:! Mr. .Hhey's iqit»«h;t.rm:ttt «' the «:..«-ie^kVt'»ec •«{.< 
(>: it That, I'i p it H e toe tv, wn» M r. VuieeHtii lUtsk- j 
me lit to fttr; this ia«< hu:e i 

Mr. Anniiuwell.nnyv, { H sith'oirii, (do a; ’ j ; t . 
think that there tr fifty giam in mVvitii.; »t»v w<n» >;■( . wt 

•.hi* meeting. It w the intmiit «>l the tda-i tUj, ea' 
11 the *l»bjw» ol eaOsi'tet.itwm, not oar own piUtne ; i * 
p'»<jlta \ find t h mi. foul you, wiJ by Unit fiv.isf- ■ j«, 
lion. vvomoKt abate, that Mr. Stanley *>» sji<r the • «i 
(li'uui nicrttiuiiH Itliforti, ntltet lb*.« you Mmrtht fo \ \t 
di«. ,til!tf«i. I'll 

Mr St'.tHtsr. Htoyi, don't make any niii«i»w* ’ h, 
H*r Mr/Stantay * Mr. Afoni'ejf a»U»t Im* t m- toj i, 
Ihlot. i -it 

Mr Am.iiVN».rriY. Vm »•«•!». rir. Mr Stiwtlej ; s, 

mart I iifive tufoit him for, mat ■ ■'•! 

• ift tl.utiiy wit] abi.lo by that i th 


generally, which conversation, i# ®iy opinio®, *» 
fontleruan wonld have divulged without ray ccrtB- 
wnt. (Apjfouiu*,; flat p«Mirr!«rty may i wiy w>* 
with reference tff *u, mdnntoai wbw« wiiije- 
tvru v, < r mode nt pertor-wlng his dulie# in the 
1 might have kpnkon «f «ttf»vonrthlif. 'So 
stniienan v ouirl have thought ot iwetit'iWRur »«y 
iiicn'ts, ()iinicii 'ally to tlw pv-rsoo of a hum t 
%iifout my leave, focantte 
n |rt-)fei"i‘v cordidiMtiKl and 


ut.t ! 


'«l n 


I hides 


set, i 


ted rand'xlty my 


i *M'-‘ 


i 'iiti/i ] s!ki 
n to Mr. ' 


mv Is Mi i’ »% i 

il Mr, sSsph-y 


r\(.i"»t;eiufi ,that t > 
r. ■■■key. » 3 iifinotiilv. 
M'hooh i had no ff. 

M it'ist Ur.it-■ ..-no mi 


I’.hwvn fn ; i 

the ftjspo'i 


Mr, 


.No, I il 


I l, mo w that. 


i tiiin m f oot v.jttW in ! t> tit * l 
may tts.l lie the liuni In it yeete f'iietl hy ('•••»< 
! :■> in: ■■ -u 3 ‘ * it.! t'or !•! i.h tll . 


: oi.." .. vaVnu. bun oi 

ii til, ■UiV'Sf., V. ,H > ivr. 
tty , "ml k e is\v.»t. si 


f! li;r 


t to »>-■ 


t Ihiis 


, 1 l 


-; p--t 


, r'.i i»!i,oi •. the o- iii' Si i,t'the t its. ., it,* > v< 

1 fore uiti'J. let; 1 nets Ui*> .*••»>. o: ! li; 

, 0 i it \f. t ;o uv 3 S via ;;ed that et. •> 4 ‘ ►!.. i ki 

■ i. :.r . II In': [!A! > to the litUMsyt trf lit!! :( .-(! • ' *t 1 

n.Mit’.r »i«s. f.-.t :i n in u.r t'tiisf.. t il-.i, nt t. 
in', in,'! f t>. •A.d he ln |v-cl•< «‘.iu H .,*i 

they ju ;u .pH th«> fo felerfdl to (fo tU« 4 i.'. ; At, t 

ai *: > *uii. tinned r«*tnd w the i 

u'toj, ' hit, fiiso ii.timit hv* *?,tended htofi* iw; ■■,■> ,n 
i'.ffit, ns ii |u* tfooi-l.r he w's ih;e;H» * dm i. r / 

, hot the hi.,..JUJU - tit mil, nil Mr. : t- ? .m 
lie, Slid tiiiii ji.eiitirmftii «te|»j»ed forwotd t»>; thefa 


tii il V « IT (.1 $< 
cl '.t <1 tie iiiH'l • se'lt not 

y »>t 4 is.itmtuie s>f Mi 

I fov>' Vifr*e t. !*t:y |i.i tvosvmi kn 
I b.tdl at that time. Cl *<;•> ahi.olc* 
v IO; .e;:. afoti,erh« Ut e < .i i i 


: 4 «'v 


tv.it 


■..Alien 




I !'ir;t; I ri !n- sen s irtol 
.)•( irs. to"u- i ssenNumdlss Mr Son,- 
ii** -i rsivon. that J heat o' -ft «•*.» fn ,ifo!.de nno . 
i;io| Itoehl he (hiint'iitM tin' fo^hhi'iKiicmd of 
, p it)), is i!itn w - fur.ltfttt«*il to In' f.wdticted na 

ria I j»s»i my worst, li*'titiiim 5 s‘, • ()*,-»«i j't.j.ii:U*.hij ue.i i u tu cw: jdan. f «iaii!t,( t,. a 
een much inuir eistryiflble to me tn{ m.-.iir nimoot I'mt l had hear;! »f Mr. Sonnetl tn.-d 
litii .1:1 tin. 1 d:»eii>i.!i>;i t^*tit',‘ oft lew ; ; Mi. i. :e • iiau toftuiffj i Mih.iivt ; I laid hiil), J nut 
tilde sis nhioh Ihftie be* II uiiud u-1 ioaly thuusht it W««ht he, hut that it on.yht t<f* 
i’ |i:ut ; <*!;bo ol.*. fotii by Mr, • hr, ?«w the jiubitr foaelit, -it the crew m ptan a< iti', 

St.’ifh). til V, bill l Kill] u-,{n ; et : tli' : 'rw* <!■:< >■: t. nW ‘A a e Cvil! tUlisil , and I t/.'ij 

tu<» luhlter mtuttioii, i«» the jen nt I h t» : ilu-., u.tt. a itc . I«> on nit that rtfii. h ha* 
ss’.al l khstrit !> him n'liiM-iiai; i!.c :'.in-r aet‘-ati\ (sih>-o |i ! aer.‘ A. -: I think if v.-h#t 
«.|, Ifiwtvr it itnpciHt tv «n 1 1 •• ., ■.; 1 


fit v 


»• ttlfit 1 


I three 


t 


Ha 


i ll hare ' fora wHfthlw 


, tvifiti s*‘i‘ rurl 

sho !.l iv,' ui.fiiiu.ttini 
k |hat that nfts n rei y 

NWUtfoittli'i, bn 
(stars l f <i>. 

a; «u ti w tn> ifoa isH't, 


ilu i. 


trit „t 


did IV 


• ! . •' 


.* IvS 


iv<l ;n the i 
* st id In v 


- i he- 
v bad 

vo i at 
if tritt 

a !l.f 




i J Hint ft il 

■ ta cr tit thtil Mt« I w-nt ikiii rtfiiy : 

tt4K'‘,>f tfiv twri.pt »< ii, : fort? »h»-a 
:fol I 'ibwtfvl Vv» »pq*.autt him,' lor.'the iu- 
i,if the ytyvcrtwrv'iHM 1 was pffjan'u M> 
,'t'sttrsf t"y,'rtt'nl was rh-tiftm* of hstMcr*; t* ** 
t.n's, f!*ACf, |t an!* « »m unyi Biif.-'\i|-yi tfoi. •';in.>r?jtm?y oi ♦«*. T*t thfit *f.Hr; fit mt*e tit* 

the hi'T'drntoS WS.clir,; i- (il.vr be: nm>:i V - . ,n r VsTf t-ff t trfnr fif'd, J iu*jtc t ?0‘ l »fl) wS<\: 
,> '.")i!e'y slut ttiK'efit, **t the i’siik, utiti that a*-> wn Thai » a>, but il>a»«. tufti.lnaiti thi n..«s*. uiJ iy ; 
riM'-ntfS fod lunhdrn’.iAi c..'Mrr>r.tmti to mi |e<*k ; sad whra 1 ert»t that latter, am tnttutidts 
piftfe foiwetRV.fi, it*pwti«ts ^r sutv wi Uhp ti’Wo* j t« uiy huiiwfolge, ol fonohag .tbc tchonvl m MUm* 


Uni viu' i 
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#*}* Klri-ei; *WT»i it *a* not till »lW that lime, «m 
flpjdfeiMK'l> W » SVJil ti> IM to Iww wfctilhcl, if 
muit n scrum) was hi 1 wed, I would take any part in 
it. Th- «rltt*u! i* not none} feat haring bad m# 
rf cooiMHMHuiK mjr imuwfe.ito", and 
H BV-if'Miti: ik,t tafenl |j i-T 1 thwtl*’.' itfttr ptUdsr, 

tbi* 'icWti, I n't A tfc»tA mywtW tally jusUSret in 
• wngttyitu: myself' w gn* ureirttcthm* tsi that e+tsb- 

|j*i»«Sf4Vt { but »ljC V:St»bli*frK»*» WtU IWt Bt fc! e\- 

pncfoi at flw (ink** Mr. Mi*»l*jr hn* spoken »l. This 
in the «ub»;««e« trf wfcnt (kum 4 , and when I spoke 
of lire a;'>{H.tnttnrni el Mr* *vk«?y, it »*» wn 
fidetttijtliy, «j»(t I bad tint i ! ! l*' i <• • ■■' 

c»f ;ii 4 n*i' t' e; h\» #.?tiinyi im: f : is 'I ** . i 

lire present *|j*nuil In* caatuiBcn htw, Md u 

m"* k formed, I should re*n»Mwr. utt • 

sejf'aj IfiJJ liberty to join it $ »»»<! my |«fli«il»rff- 
ift Misti was, t»»t inf would state that *** Mr. direr- 
wt’thy. That i« ills, Otitfeiiwii, that I but* to say. 

Mr. Hr.tauv. float iewttp I hat* cmiy toife-ny, 
whfefc I if., in the m tort uiujiutfeSed manner, that Mr. 

m id that etntemerit was wad* conlidentj - 
ally, or that hr roodt it in nurh a way a* in lead *»■ 
to think it ivasaw, 

Mr Lmviuwi n. I cejinit-lv did not minin' #*. 
civvy ; the i>j'ojnieiy of it was »<v obvious, that 
ii»W)f would have mralieitol it*r i!»in.y. 

Mr. S'1 'am.k.v . No idea wiMtoVi.r ever amor 
iu inv mtod to ernsife inr to Ontfe it was a rmi- 
tufenUtt! *n»tohi«ait, pfliTto'.darly w* hr even told 
um- ti.j o.mmnnirato Hto'iNrdim.' mm. 

Mr. I uuiiv *. to Mi. Aire m-thy. 

Mr. Sfnj.KV, And be >0.i! hr thvo’iJit. it would 

even p n ur, as tbut «t» »t wttr own cwHc*$iH'» 
Mt.".AtlrW'amU* a word to say. 

M>. 'Ji.ro -.is, l.riil'i nu*i. v ii H very pota¬ 
to! iit At- at :r!i ras.ftfeA m T ’I< " a thi!. 1 ;; ftH tbi*. A.(l 

I bare to Vity U, *Vt!KT>«e!, u W ris or Wii5 

>ni ’m rootciftf JatHKi fit tim tim*\ I vl«u*5 wty .<« » 
frw w«m . It -o IviVivpn'ieo u.*t tho first inform*« 
ti t 1 an u*--! ol I ho (fosltr-tt tH i t’.rh « jiian, 

wo» trow ■<> tmuJeman |rvii«p* now jo< *rvtt, IV. 

J o « j *>4ir i hot! heard notions eJwiitl it lo’hu*, hm 


] istfl ihr pvojft'wty «r imjfro|W'i«?fy of that (KtOtiiM* 
j tom Ivirriiji iw« m«4« by «*■»«? individual, tort »* 
piiry have Utm led tui, «h> iWt ho|nw )*im» b en 
i rajatsd witii the ol' the eitttati«t(i r l have 

| (hwCtoht it no'.M"l;v rni aiA afta urSty hwi InjiHiO 
I !«> them, n<4 !" hr vliow* 1 :' to txurtmtis. tlwrir ittorl; 
| fe«t tii'Kt it .Juitshi u«t ??e ventdod u hrttwr Utfy wWf 
| to n&toiu umiisiii «U> *» *ie»Mm*A**h-.r» or tnrt, Wl 
i tb« Mtodie.al Hit n had nu t nud tiWuW on |h«tr eom- 
j jvotwirj.', I vtifi 'bfiik it n. .-It ho in tint inlm'it ofttii*, 
| «od the other t t»sviUw User twopjoeeit* 

»!>tmtor»i.» go ut. Mi. Wtjunahi tmd Mr Mkey ;■ wti>rd 
j Ihom tin; *i|>|.h>! liutviy of a inn!. i»■ = :hr inedinil I’rtea 
j «‘oiBe fh»* n and h{*«.ri!»enr. to ri.abir them to have the 
j opfHirttutiiy “1 iivimifij; tftrir u)>miMOi>. t in sham l« 

! fiirm (heir ufriniiriM ujjon wh#t f!n; j hvf.td tnm 

j olhert, w«nid Im- injuvitoe, ami |. dcdnr« 

my self fotaiii unlit v> »«y, whalher Ail. Shoy or 
| Mr. Wormaid im or nt't hot able to tl!) tf »- mum. 

| t’.wi. They may be ms, or ndtUm»l them Witty 
j he .*•), tor on) thing 1 know , find, theretore, i tin,ok 
j the be*t thiPk' l<‘ tw done W «uld be. In allow tin* 
i jirevrivt geiifietiiru to p< on vieuMaitifitiug,, ttad ui 
5 let the im iin iii uwm ifeenlelt 
I Mr, SHKWt’.VKi*. ttonUtww, l wi»h Jo mJt you 
i three qinssiintM jiv the |*teiwutf.e of Mr. Stanley. I 
; have He«» «ee«*.*d {>nv«tviy, of i»«i tor tin fig I did! 

'• in the ibentre, ywtrtday , mid now, did I 

, rtv "itr ihttisj ih-.H’> jirrliul of Mi SiuJulev t 

»V r.i.» No, on. 

Mr. kr-ANI-fcV. Who *rr jfGtt * 

* Mr. ftiiKaevan Aon thanked tm,ironically, for 
' heitiif ■ at the lii iul tjt a jouti vvi'WkM yon, hut tint) 

■ no? t'jw'.ak m she bt«he>t trri»» m Mr, ‘sSUiiilev ? 

, t'i i s.N, 1 eitoiniy, 

; Mr. SwiinMbii. tnd I not wiy, that if any am. 

' tiemao wished to say any ii.oi;; >!m(i <•[.«< Mnl til Mi. 

; Stuojey, iesyifriutg the ttdvettwtiHrti'a. J would 

; Irate Mu nljii’i 

: I’i.rm. He*, cr*i»ink. . ( nll^ lor Mr. Aoerru-. 
thy', joi.»j»(is»sf“Mv- K*rfV |>r<tj»*.'.oilirtit. 
i Mr. k». ii.ir.Mri'HV. No, no, i| imirf to* done »{ n 
' Un,f. when yi?u mr tnwfe ea?m. and w hen tin urn 
, fewer j.u mi.* who dt> not hvluiif Ui the UitUi. 


ft! vhstt \f : \ !>». A weriilr Uislvrf to j l:.rn>ltl ftmntf- 

nv thill AM V^wrthre had mih»BtU«*imic»» that i Alter-nit. p<»iw« imd left the thralrw, Mi. Htnnley 
-iidt ft feto'**'! war in rowtoMiyinf ion, te. Air Siwtoy, {otM-xty and hnhify tlwhiird in t 4 <r w;i)*re. irutoiiM. 

"t i< W’ twrtjfi|irrrvus to lf «t UOle Mtsfe/wer, ; m) hi « titft WfUiiUrr i>( the pujiilv, lh>«t they vMri* 

11, ‘J V *.<>«■<• h>r ntti.iiM,! Ur srit(irtW'8 , » muitoa who y iwrtirj; uu»i .properly in ikujurtwhwt. the it jti*v ri^htAo 
w« re lo |,ule the ie.to‘(ii.if part in vitch a sjyhmri, i |t they were not mthitfii, they bad n right U) Hisi*t 

Al. Andn-.Krjiy We had to tier hrenk op the | Viyw«o«vwrv eonditiou tainx uMtorwurd., uv to th* fa- 
mertinif. It. ia *rlh ; rea|'«r.t to ill* t4a»* I to*I in- i tant of, IWhr tnoitey i t»o« whatever gentlemen 
teievted ; «itd i rrjetf »hat 1 void. betWce, tlutl H ; ftjrpiy u> him tor the tetwrn of lhe»r Htotiey, it 
ehatt h* otn earnest fie hit to f‘ eniot* Ute iieniiot 1 - ’they were not •atiHtied, they »hnu!d toimt nmtlily 
lueitt uf knowledge, hut we way cirtiawlor nearer | have Ut* .nroportinn uf It that he had received, 
the point intoneourttlm. (Mr- bumley rmeived imwiultte ap|d«u*c for thin.) 

Mr. Ato'iTK'lhy again Wanted to clear th*. thratre,} Mr. Aiesrncthy «!so, »ea» the dgnrwf Use theatre, 
art.;! ihe Ci*»« calicit tor Mr. I'.ntie to come ti>rw»M<. | had s letter put into hi* band, signed hy nhqnt SO 
Hpillr. IvAiu.e, HeallyyOiitSi lure, yuit call ujwn utt \ oftlw> finpsia, which had torn prepared in the New 
Ti hut 1 have ndthin? to wiy «i«pt tin*; I i Nehool. in tlte row*e wl the twe-niog. dmmidii’g tbnt 

Umiceive thut all your p-mmitwi* have Own ton | Mr. Nlanhyttbonld det»w»i»*tr«i«",or Unit they aitoulil 
siioni;!y wo, led upon now to con e to a (ie it her (tie | have Vl<cir itnn'r y fctuincd to thent. 

*wt ;‘wut, theveliire, l nhottk! recimimftui that the! Mr. AttKMNtcryir .v»id,*-l > l«s pbo; flfttl walked 
In;Hot .should not be to civvy. 1 vbuvid »ilainly nay j«fl‘wills lii» bttnda mi his trnwsm {Nickftto. 
that tire whole ntatkr ninthl lu bn .t»h*rr«*d_lo tin; | , 

whole of tlu> tw dicitf not lute nr two of them, j .. 

hist to the whole it body,-—their interests and { Saturiav, Nr,r. U. 

V'fUT* arc iuM-jiiirwhly ttuited; ilreir tnli tents nod} , ” . , . 

Wie* are, that tire JWpiuil abnuht be filled will. I At toe «*tml tune of he*?iortm? Utr Anatomical 
MW* Hi lilt) beat talent. Sncli were tire renUnwnta j l ector.-, pwjwtmnwta were placito on tire table, and 
ea-ffreased «t Mr Vinetnl'*, TniortnoatHy, u.rre j Mr. Aatittwnruv- ehtcred th* theatre, whirl) ten* 
was a difference of opltiism g( the tneettuk, awl j tu> crowd* tl *» «n the prenwred*^ looking 

there wioi notbing decided «»* « il«U *«« o'.femen,! roiiwl Inw, ! 

1 tin take (hi* npporlfeMty t>* Mating, that 1 « 
cere* the i,I'Wti’twei-t rf a * ! .«tioiri*un<<u 't* mr *f S »f a 
tire grrnffi ; itnp.nl.rere*, w.tl* rnfereoec to the in. y nrtw 
turn Jcctim * f *iid. »!.* *t.,«e. re wm ohfeh oorfit! 
not to lie In the nsMMMitwnof any.nnekhliMdui.!, [the, 
but fchooM It* i« the nnndn*tio» at itre whole W-’y {t» t 
of' tncdienl men. Awl 1 wnnld cay. that they might j to** 
ewtapmvsBl jjadge* w nreifeto* that irem>nn.U<ati. j 
IF tsiey thmtib have m opportunity of heartitg 
Ir two, ortnorn, fe nw Bttte , in the a«w <>• 

Jmmn. Nin*^ u U* Mr. fekey and Mr. Mo 


i flu wit to'luro' 


Mr. Alii. 


.'tld. I her 


■ ((.re gentfemon here who 
the t.ira*. .Tto* person wires* duty 
the preparations usto the theatre 
[I w»t.h attollvCi draw Ii.'ll, aiuf Ms. AU'f- 
i \br i.tvno-.l vuipi-fiittHty, »»id, taka 
,;i»-fi;, 1 ’it not helure in any toaly Iwt 
, 'lie JKmf fell oil, ilk so *»} rifle,1, 

muhv Mt'd,~ Weil, now, genffenren, 

, to *»p jfiur titrir, I ran Itir* 
•to I c!;t..e here.,' Vettefduy, to go Wi 
J- „„ 1 .„ uu ( ,„ w ^ , ......... .to aid, | wit /1 tire .•■vrk the res.vun, hot I win. prevented, 

’tlcrj hawlnren aontfoatedi l.vvvttld i»l |»w cptor j h* B.m;r ^ ana^rtuhij invbiritthm wa« sotbtHA 

Nu.iWe V 
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being perhaps slight,, or being at one time 
alight, and at another time more violent,— 
who has Borne wandering or unfixed uw-asi ■ 
ness about the chest, and whoso respiration 
is, perhaps, hurried by walking, or by any 
exertion of the body,—or i», at times, 
slightly oppressed,” kc. kc. kc, 

.But we cannot go on covering our page in 
this way j come we then to the mel/wdus 
virdendi at once:— 

“ The first object will, of course, he the 
removal of the cause from which the ca¬ 
chectic state lias resulted, supposing that this 
cause is discovered, mid is still operating. The 
patient-must be released from all the tram- 
me!* of htuiiy and of business; must breathe 
npure atmosphere of a due temperature, kc, 
kc. All exertion which entails fatigue, 
muRt be strictly prohibited ; and if the pa¬ 
tient feels weariness in the course of the day, 
he should recline upon u sola!” kc, kc. kc. 

To be short, omitting his idle imperti¬ 
nences, he concludes that the patient ought 
to have those remedies and that treatment 
which “ are calculated to improve the gene¬ 
ral health, to strengthen the system, to cor¬ 
rect any evil tendency in the constitution, 
to tranquillity the system generally , and to 
allay local irritation,’' which may he at- 

X ed, he thinks, “ by the regular and daily 
iuistration of a medicine, compounded 
of hydrocyanic acid, black drop or extract of 
lettuce, aubcarbonake of potass or liquor 
potaasR, and decoction of myrrh and lichen.” 

In this way , with an ass for his physician, 
and tire munching of “ vegetable puddings” 
“ in a regulated temperature, free from 
worry and disturbance,” that state in which 
“ the several symptoms converge” and fall 
upon the lungs, will ho warded off, and a 
blessed restoration secured to the patient.. 
Every defect of the functions will be re¬ 
moved or supplied, all cacochytus, inipos- 
thumationis and defluxions put to flight for 
ever! In sober sadness, we are well aware 
of, and deeply deplore, the ravages which 
phthisis makes among us ; but most assur¬ 
edly that is no reason why we should to¬ 
lerate the common place commentaries and 
idle nothings of Dr. "Whitlock Ajcholl. 
Peace to his mams. 


0** 

Mr- T. W. Chevalier has published a 
papi-j on the use of the extract of bella¬ 
donna as an application to scrofulous and 
irritable sores, strictures, nodes, rheuma¬ 
tism, herpetic eruptions, kc, kc., “ as in 
other cases where the treatment of allaying 
irritation by means of decreasing the sensibility 
of parts, is esjtecudly indicated as a means of 
cum, or as the only mans of relief, 1 ’ Mixed 
with lard as an ointment, or with cerat. 
saponis, a« a plaster, he has seen few cases 
u in which it has failed to do good; none in 
which it appears to have done harm j” al¬ 
though he tells us that he knows of “ one 
case in which a large belladonna plaster ap¬ 
plied. to the loins produced a degree of pa¬ 
ralysis of the levator palpebr-e superioris, 
which continued many weeks afterwards, 
and only got well at last under repeated 
blisters applied to the temple.” "formerly, 
it was much employed as an application 
to carcinomatous ulcers, indurations of the 
moniffiK, piles, kc. it being, as M. Hay says, 
a “ great resolvent .’ 1 However, its use 
demands some caution.—(?dartiu’s Tourne- 
fort, Cullen, Munch ton der belladonna.) 

Dr. George Gregory informs us that he 
has “ for several years post, directed Ids 
attention, in an especial manner, to the 
causes of failure in conducting the operation 
of vaccination; ” and he believes he has 
“ now detec ted the most ofthem/' We>" .A 
the wag’s directions for perfecting the charm: 

“ Hoe that the child be in good health, and 
free from any cutaneous affection. Select 
from a healthy child, lymph of the sixth, se¬ 
venth nr eighth day. Be careful that your 
lancet bo extremely sharp, and if it he broad 
shouldered, so much the better. Let there 
he a tangible drop at the point of the laurel, 
and he not satisfied with a mere moistening 
of the instrument. Let the skin be kept 
perfectly tense during the time of insertion, 
by grasping the arm of the child firmly, and 
extending the akin between the thumb and 
first finger of the left hand. Let the lancet 
he inserted from above downwards, arid tit 
each fresh insertion, dip the point of t.he£ 
lancet in the lymph that remain* around the 
incision first made. Make from six to ten 
punctures in a circular form, enclosing a 
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space about the size of a shilling-. At, each 
insertion press the point of the lancet firmly 
against the lower surface of the wound. 

“ Then the charm i# firm nod good.’* 

If possible, open a fresh vesicle every 
second or third operation.” 

Dr. Hawkins relates two cases of purpura 
luemorrhagica, (one land scurvy T) which were 
treated in the usual manner, by purgatives and 
sulphuric acid, but they do not deserve a more 
particular notice. Another case, treated by 
Dr. Chambers, is said to “ illustrate dis¬ 
tinctly, the inflammatory nature (Parry) 
of one variety of purpura,” although we 
cannot see that it “ illustrates” any tiling of 
the kiud. The patient, who had been “ ill 
nine months with repeated crops of haemor¬ 
rhagic spots” on the legs, thighs, and fore¬ 
arms, presented herself at St. George's 
Hospital, on the 25th of March of the pre¬ 
sent year, and after being bled and purged 
and kept on milk diet, was declared “ free 
from complaint ” on the 25th of April. She 
remained pretty comfortable until the 12th 
of May , 

“-•occasionally showing a few spots of 

purpura on the legs, which were imme¬ 
diately removed by calomel with cathartics. 
On that day, however, she was attacked 
with violent pain in the occiput and back of' 
the neck, accompanied with sense of throb¬ 
bing in the head, and aggravated by the 
slightest motion, and attended also with 
.Occasional delirium. The pulse was small, 
ffpeipient and soft, skin warm and dry, but 
the countenance was pale and leucopldeg- 
matic, the tongue slightly furred, but quite 
moist, and the bowels torpid. 

“ Sh« was twieft capped, and had leeches ap¬ 
plied twice to the bead.. She had bladder* of 
Ice constantly placed <m the head, and blister* 
to the nape ot the neck. Purgatives, with ca¬ 
lomel, were freely administered, together with 
digitalis, UrtarliM antimony, and opium, (;) 
with very little advantage." 

“ She became comatose this morning, her 
pupils being diluted ; nr.d died this after¬ 
noon, May 15th. 

" Serilo radtivrrif (neittl.iv). AKdui'im. - 5 ,:m 
of the c.iriv,dull.,!>.■♦ ■»! ihc small /.!■«, 

conglutinated by perfectly formed adhe- 
nions. No other abdominal disease was dis- 
hl^ered. 

“ Thorax. About an ounce of serum in the 
bag of the pericardium—the left venticle of 
the heart dilated to nearly twice its natural 


size—the muscular parietes attenuated; one 
or two of the earnest* column*, however, 
seemed thickened. In the interior of the 
left auricle was observed a growth of a 
condylomatoua character, of three-fourth* 
of an inch in diameter. The mitral valve 
was much thicker than natural, hut was not 
ossified. 

“ Head. The whole arachnoid membrane, 
on the upper and back part of both hemis¬ 
pheres of the cerebrum was covered with a 
layer of coagulated lymph, evidently the 
product of the inflammatory attack which 
destroyed life.” 

Mr. Earle’s “ case, illustrating the effect 
of local irritation in exciting and maintain¬ 
ing a state of great constitutional derange¬ 
ment,” has already appeared, though under 
a less pretending title, in Vol. X. p. 447 of 
this Journal. The editor remarks upon it 
“ that it rarely happens that we have more 
striking examples of the effect of mechanical 
local irritation on the constitution ; nor do 
we often meet with cases in which the con¬ 
nexion between cause and effect are (is) so 
unequivocally established ! ” How many 
" striking examples” would he lost to the 
profession but for our exertions ! 

Dr. Webster, of St. George's Dispenary, 
relates the “ case of a boy who recovered 
after a cherry stone had remained sixty - 
eight days in the bronchi.” The patient 
was bled and blistered and leeched, and kept 
quiet, when— 

“-early in the morning of the sixty- 

eighth day, he felt as if about to be suffo¬ 
cated, w T ith pain extending to the upper part 
of the neck aud left shoulder, followed by 
sickness and violent fits of coughing, where¬ 
by he expectorated more than a pint of fetid 
pus, mixed with streaks of red blood, and in 
the midst of which was found the broken 
cherry-stone.” 

After this, it may naturally be supposed 
that the devil took care of his own, and Hint 
the hoy recovered t 

Mr. Thomas Arthur Stone has occupied 
three pages of the Journal, to prove “ that, 
after the application of a ligature to a poly¬ 
pus, which is firm in substance, and has ft 
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narrow neck, the portion above the ligature; 
i« always removed by the absorbents of the j 
uterus,” although he does not “ attempt 
any explanation” of the why, ot the where¬ 
fore, such absorbents do so busy them¬ 
selves ! 

Mr. Boyle, who has been boring us for 
several years past with cases of syphilis, 
cured by scruple doses of calomel, lias added 
three or four more to the list, little to our 
edification. The practice, we believe, was! 
first proposed by Weinhold, of Halle, and is [ 
certainly notmew in this country. 

Mr. Travers’s ,f cases of traumatic erysi¬ 
pelas succwfutly treated,” will do well 
enough to advertise him in the newspapers, 
smee they prove that success lias not alto¬ 
gether deserted him. 

Mr. Jeffreys, a surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital, after describing a “ case of dis¬ 
eased testicle,” of no interest, concludes as 
follows:— 

“ The cavitv of the tunica vaginalis ap¬ 
peared to have been obliterated by the co-1 
hesion of that membrane with the tunica alhu- j 
ginm !” 

Such are your St. George’s anatomists! 


It is rumoured that the Council of the 
College of Surgeons, smarting under the 
lashes of an indignant profession, and dread¬ 
ing the downfal of their crooked system, are 
on the eve of doing Mr. Brookes, the able 
and zealous anatomist of Blenheim Street, 
the tardy justice of placing him on the 
court of examiners, a post which he ought 
to have occupied some twenty years ago. 
Certainly, there is nothing in which they | 
have more shown their utter worthlessness, i 
than in their conduct towards this justly-re¬ 
spected and celebrated individual; nothing! 
Winch, when called upon, as they shortly j 
shall be, to render an account of t heir stew-1 
afdsidps, that they will find more, difficulty j 


to extenuate, much less to justify, than the 
abominable and disgusting knavery, for we 
can call it no less, by which so many incom¬ 
petent. persons have been smuggled into, and 
continued at, the college board, to t he exclu¬ 
sion of the first of England’s Anatomists! 
Mr. Brookes has now retired from an 
arena, in which lie laboured for upwards of 
five and thirty years, we need not inform 
our readers how successfully. Ills parental 
kindness to Ins pupils, not less than his ex¬ 
quisite capacity for teaching, has been a 
theme of general eulogy. His splendid Mu¬ 
seum, as the work of an individual, is sur- 
j passed only by the stupendous collection of 
Hunter, nud is equalled by no other in 
Europe. Mr. Brookes has relinquished the 
arduous duties of a teacher; and who shall 
fill up the void his retirement has oc¬ 
casioned 1 1’ faith, we know not ; certain we 
are, however, that the College people, in 
the aggregate, cannot, make up the equal of 
this highly-gifted, but oppressed and deeply 
injured anatomist. 

A bust of Mr. Brookes has been executed, 
and will be presented to him by His JIoy.w. 
Richness the Duke or Sussex, who, 
as proof of his estimation of the ana¬ 
tomist’s talents, has signified his intention 
of honouring the dinner on the 24th instant 
with his presence. Several noble patrons 
of science are also expected, and, without, 
doubt, there will be a muster of practition-** 
ers beyond till precedent. The dinner will 
be given at the Freemasons’ Tavern, in 
honour of Messrs. Brookes andCarpue (the 
mantle of the former could not have fallen 
on shoulders more worthy, or better able to 
bear the burden, than those of the latter) 
on the day above mentioned. Mr. Carpne 
also has been proscribed at the College ; in¬ 
deed it appears to us, that the tax has been 
laid on every one, who, in opposition to the 
besotted rulers of that body, has any re . 
claim to the respect of the profession, 
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Wfc'St and pledged to prove, that the late 
Mn.Giusox, of Manchester, published an ac¬ 
count. of the operation for congenital cataract 
in infants, and of its safety and utility, pre¬ 
vious!, v to any similar description having 
mude its appearance from the pen of the late 
•Mr.S.u'MncRs, We must restate certain facts, 
in order that the reader may fully compre¬ 
hend this part of the subject, and duly ap¬ 
preciate the labours of the secret operators, 
and secret keepers. The Ophthalmic In¬ 
firmary was established in March, 180b, 
and Mr. Saunmuis was appointed its Sur¬ 
geon. In 1806, and following years, he 
professed to practise a peculiar operation for 
congenital cataract occurring in infants. 
This announcement was trumpeted forth 
from year to year, in the " annual reports.” 
In February, 1810, Mr. Saunders died ; up 
to this period, only two individuals, and 
those under a pledge of secrecy, were ad¬ 
mitted as pupils'to witness the operation, 
to whom Mr. Saunders stated he had 
liberally communicated his secret; and that 
they had enjoyed “ the ample scene of ex¬ 
perience ” which the practice of the In¬ 
firmary afforded. Six weeks subsequent to 
the death of Mr. Saunders, Mr. Travers 
Was elected to fill the vacant office of Sur¬ 
geon. In June .1811, Mr. Gibson wrote to 
Mr. Travers for a description of Mr. Sautw 
^1 era's peculiar operation ; this request was 
communicated to Dr. Far re, who desired 
him to acquaint Mr. Gibson that ho would 
soon know it through the medium of the 
press. On. tho 1st of October following, 
Mr. Gibson published a paper in the Edin¬ 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal, “On 
the Use of the Conching-necdle in Infants 
of a few mouths old ;* and upwards of two 
months aeterw ari>», out comes “ the i 


year and ten mouths. We will here present 
the reader with some of the most prominent 
passages in Mr. Gibson's excellent paper ; 
to these we entreat the most particular at¬ 
tention ; always recollecting that this paper 
was mitten FIVE MONTHS before, and 
published vreviousi.v to the appearance of 
Dr. Farre’s octavo. 

On the Us i? of the Couching--Needle in Infants 
of a few months old. By Benjamin Gib¬ 
son, burgeon, Manchester. Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal, October, 
1811. 

Whatever objections have, been urged 
against the safe and effectual use of the 
couching-necdle in infants, have always 
appeared to me so slight, and so easily sur¬ 
mountable, that, without inquiring particu¬ 
larly into the real state of the question, l 
have long concluded iu my own wind, that 
the same motives which would induce an 
operator to couch a cataract at any period of 
adult life, would equally lead him to perform 
that Operation at any earlier period, when a 
cataract might exist. Acting upon this 
pri •o.ri.'ili',:,, I have operated upon children 
of all eg, ■, for ten years past.*®* Upon look¬ 
ing into Mr. Hoy’s excellent remarks upon 
the operation of couching, I find a case re¬ 
lated, iu which he used the needle with 
success upon tho eye of a child two years 
old. It is, perhaps, unfortunate for the 
public, that the subject of his operation hap¬ 
pened to be unmanageable, and that the 
rolling motion of the eye, and the power of 
retracting tho eye-ball within the orbit* 
offered impediments to the use of the couch- 
ing-needle, which induced that eminent 
operator to relinquish any further attempts. 
It is unfortunate, also, that the patient ope¬ 
rated upon was not six months old instead 
of two years : in which cue, the obstacles 
arising from the rolling and retraction of 
the eye, would nor have existed; and Mr, 
Key’s superior judgment, aided by the. ex¬ 
perience of a few similar cases, would soon 
have discovered the general facility and 
uniform efficacy Of performing-the operation 
of couching upon infants a few mouths 
old.* * * 

Mr. Hey, and Mr. Ware, with their prede- 


secret of nothing,” in a formidable octavo, 
edited bv Dr. Farbb. Mr. Saunders liav- 


! cessor, the. great C’heselden, having thus 
! shown the practicability, as well as the c!G- 
! cucy, of using the couching.needle, at mi 


siosg been, at this time, deceased about one! 


the steadiness and resolution of 
r. could not lie depended upon, 
ih left for any t.-f their snoceBwm;, 


iexcept it be that, of rowing and (standing 
* Dated, as will be afterwards seen, 'the benefits of the operation, by making 
June 13. their experience public, aitor haviug fully 
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narrow nock, the portion above tbe ligature j to 'extenuate, much less to justify, than the 
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several years past with cases ol syphilis, five and thirty years, we need not inform 
cured by scruple doses of calomel, has added our readers how successfully. His parental 
three or four more to the list, little to our kindnefes to his pupils, not less than his ex- 
edification. I he practice, we believe, was quisite capacity for teaching, bus been 5i 
first proposed by Weinhold, of Halle, and is tlierhe of general eulogy. His splendid Mu* 
certainly notmew in this country. seum, as the work of an individual, is stir- 


Air, Travers’s “ cases of traumatic erysi¬ 
pelas successfully treated,” will do well 
enough to advertise him in the newspapers, 
sinc e they prove that success has not alto¬ 
gether deserted him. 

Air. Jeffreys, a surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital, after describing a “ case of dis¬ 
eased testicle,” of no interest, concludes as 
follows :— 

“ The cavity of the tunica vaginalis ap¬ 
peared to have been obliterated by the co¬ 
hesion of that membrane with the tunica albu¬ 
ginea !!! ” 

Such are your St. George’s anatomists! 

It is rumoured that the Council of the 
College of Surgeons, smarting under the 
lashes of an indignant profession, and dread¬ 
ing the downfal of their crooked system, arc 


passed only by the stupendous collection ol 
Hunter, find is equalled by no other in 
Europe. Air. Brookes has relinquished the 
arduous duties of a teacher; and who shul 
fill np the void his retirement has oc¬ 
casioned/! 1' faith we know not; certain wt 
are, however, that the College people, in 
the aggregate, cannot make up the equal ol 
this highly-gifted, but oppressed and deeply 
injured anatomist. 

A bust of Air. Brookes has been executed, 
and will he presented to him by His Royai 
Highness the Duke or Sussex, who 
as proof of hi® estimation of the ana¬ 
tomist s talents, has signified his intentior 
of honouring the dinner on the 24th ixistiml 
with his presence. Several noble patron? 
of science are also expected, and, withou; 
doubt, there will be a muster of practition¬ 
ers beyond all precedent. The dinner Will 
be given at the Freemasons’ Tavern, in 


on the eve of doing Mr. Brookes, the able honour of Messrs. Brookes and Cnrpue (tin 
ami zealous anatomist of Blenheim Street, maJUle of tlie former could not have faller 
the tardy justice of placing him on the 011 a,uml<iors more worthy, or better able tc 


court of examiners, a post which be ought bear t,u ' turden > than those of the latter' 
to have occupied some twenty years ago. 011 the al)ove mentioned. Air. Carptu 
Certainly, there is nothing in which they aIs0 J, as Ire-en proscribed the College ; ih- 
have more shown their utter worthlessness, Jeetl h «PPe«» to us, that the tax lias beer 
than in their conduct towards this justlv-re- iai<! on evej 7 0ne > who, in opposition to the 


Bpected and celebrated individual ; nothing beao * ed of that body, has any re . 

Which, when called upon, as they shortly claim to the respect of the profession, % 
shall be, to render an account of their stew- 
nhlships, that they will find more difficulty - - - - 
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AVr; stand pledged to prove, that the late 
Mn .Gibson, of Manchester, published an ae- 
count of the operation for congenital cataract 
in infants, and of its safet y and utility, rtu - 
vrovsnv to any similar description having 
made its appearance fromthe pen of the late 
Mr.Sst'Kuett?, We roust restate certain facts, 
in order that the reader may fully compre¬ 
hend this part of the subject, and duly ap¬ 
preciate the labours of t he secret operators, 
and secret keepers* The Ophthalmic In¬ 
firmary was established in March, 1805* 
and Mr. Sausdeks was appointed its Sur¬ 
geon. In 1806, and following years, lie 
professed to practise a peculiar operation for 
congenital cataract occurring in infants. 
This announcement was trumpeted forth 
from year to year, in the “ annual reports.” 
In February, 1810-, Mr. Saukskes died \ up 
to this period, only two individuals, and 
those under a pledge of secrecy, were ad* 
mitt«‘d as pupils to witness the operation. 
In whom Mr. S.wNDi'ii h stated he had 
liberally communicated his secret; and that, 
they had enjoyed “ the ample scene of ex¬ 
perience *’ which the practice of the In- 
firmury afforded. Six weeks subsequent to 
the death of Mr. Savmi&bs, Mr. TnArcits 
was elected to fill the vacant office of Sur¬ 
geon. In June IBM, Mr. Gibson wrote to 
Mr. Tn avers for a description of Mr. Saun- 
^lers’s peculiar operatiou j this request was 
communicated to Dr. Vaiuie, who desired 
him to acquaint Mr. Gibson that he would 
soon know it through the medium of the 
press. On the 1st of October following, 
Mr. Gibson published a paper in the Edin¬ 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal, “ On 
the. Use of the Couching-neetlle in IniimN 
of a few months old and upwards of two 
months AiTiiin'Anns, out cornea “ the 
secret of nothing,”in a formidable octavo, 
edited by Dr. Farms. Mr. Saunders hav- 
Birfig beers, at this time, deceased about one 

Bpv- 


* Dated, as will be afterwards seen, 

June to. 


year and ten months. Wo will here present 
the reader with some of the roflfct prominent 
passages in Mr. GiesosFs excellent paper; 
to these we entreat the most particular at¬ 
tention ; always recollecting that this paper 
was written FIVE MONTHS before, and 
published rjtEVimm.Y to the appearance of 
Dr. Far fit's octavo. 

On the Use of the Couching- Needle in hifnnts 
of a few months old, By Benj amin Gib¬ 
son, .Surgeon, Manchester. Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal, October, 
1811. 

WHATEvrn objections have , been urged 
against the safe and effectual use of the 
eouehing-needle in infants, have always 
appeared tome so slight, and so easily sur¬ 
mountable, that, without inquiring particu¬ 
larly into the real state of the question, 1 
hove long concluded in my own mind, that 
the same motives which would induce an 
operator to couch ft cataract at. any period of 
adult life, would equally lead him to perform 
that operation at any earlier period , when n 
cataract might exist. Acting upon this 
pri'Mimpiio;i, 1 have operated upon children 
of all ages, for fen years past.*** Upon look¬ 
ing into Mr, I Joy’s excellent remarks upon 
the operation of couching', 1 find a case re¬ 
lated, in which he used the needle with 
success upon the eye of a child two years 
old. It is, perhaps, unfortunate for the 
public, that the subject of his operation hap¬ 
pened, to be unmanageable, and that the 
rolling motion of the eye, and I lie power of 
retracting the eye-hail within the orbit, 
offered impediments to the use of the couch*- 
ing-needle, which induced that eminent 
operator to relinquish any further attempts. 
If is unfortunate, also, that the patient ope¬ 
rated upon was not six. months old instead 
of two years : in which case, the obstacles 
arising from the rolling and retraction of 
the eye, would nor have existed; uud Mr. 
Hoy’s superior judgment, aided by the ex¬ 
perience of a few similar cases, would soon 
have discov red the general facility and 
•is. i r •::!! efficacy of performing the operation 
of couching upon infants a few months 
old.* * * 

Mr. Hey, and Mr. Ware, with their prede¬ 
cessor, the great Cheselthm, having tiros 
shown the practicability, as well as the effi¬ 
cacy, of using the couelung-needlo, at an 
age when the steadiness tmd resolution of 
the patient could not be depended upon, 
what nitwit h left for any of their successors, 
except it be that of reviving and extending 
the benefits of the opera turn, by making 
their experience public, after having fully 
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ascertained, that the infant offive or six month*'! without the necessity if a second operation. Should 
old is a more favourable subject for the usef the [the, cataract happen to he hard, there will be no 
needle, thanat twoyeurs or umf subsequent age? j more difficulty in depressing it than in an 
In addition to the efforts of these eminent I adult .* '* * 


practitioner*, 1 may observe, that two or 
three yearn ago, 1 had noticed in the reports 
of the London Institution, for the cure of 
disc uses of the eves and ears, which reports 
I found dispersed and exhibited in the pub¬ 
lic newsrooms of this town, that the enUt- 
ract in infants was removed by the late 
ocrulist, to that. Institution, by an operation 
peculiar tp himself. Since, however, the 
operation performed fortius purpose, as well 
as the instrument, by which it was effected, 
appear to have been, in a great measure, 
carefully and intention ally conceded from 
the profession ut large, 1 iun doubtful of the 
use, or even the propriety, of alluding to the 
practice of such an individual upon this occa¬ 
sion. fly the annual proclamation of his 
success, he has, as yet, onlv'excited the 
curiosity of his brethren, flow far any 
hopes, they may have formed, will he rea¬ 
lized; or what may be the nature or merits 
of tlift operation, or the form of his itistru- 
merit, time alone can disclose,* * * 

'1 he following observations will apply prin- 
cipally to infants under twenty months old, 

I he. advantages, which an operator pos¬ 
sesses in operating upon a child of this age, 
ns compared with a child of three years old, 
or upwards, are important. An infant is not, 
conscious of the operation intended : if is 
free from the fears created by imagination, 
and can oppose very feeble resistance to the 
means employed to secure it with steadiness. 
At an early age it has not acquired the 
power of retracting the oye deep in the 
socket, so that the operator has always a 
good prospect of introducing the couching- 1 
iieedle with ease, by watching a proper op- 
|i'irt iiT-iiy . The eye lms not,' at this time, 
iti'un.n ii :jit- unsteady rolling motion which, 
lifter A few years,is ao common and remark- 
able in children bom blind, or reduced to 
that state soon after birth. So that this im¬ 
pediment to the easy introduction of the 
needle does not exist, in infan ts a few months 
old. With respect to the state of the eye itself, 
but particularly that of the cataract , this is mure 
f avourable for the operation , than ut any future 
period of life , In inf tints the calumet is gene¬ 
rally fluid, and merely requires the free rupture 
of its containing capsule, which u in that case 
generally opaque. The cajmle, however, U 
tender, and easily removed by the needle, so as 
to leave an nmiture shTdnuh, I,,,*. t ! ir 
♦nittiew of light. 7 b Mi i ■, ruuft: 

from the capsule is soon removed by absorption __ 

i/, oh th# other handy the cataract should he soft, 
it U generally of so pulpy a softness, that the free 
laceraUm of the anterior port of its capsule,'and 
the consequent admission of the aqueous humour, 
ensures its speedy dissolution and disappearance, 


I .Such are the advantages derived from the 
[ age of the patient, and state of eye, which 
wrath! induce an operator to use the coaching- 
needle a few months after birth. If however 
a surgeon had even difficulties to encounter, 
which do not occur in adults, surely the 
invaluable benefit conferred by enabling an 
infant to become an intelligent being like 
other children, instead of remaining in a 
state approaching to idiotism, would incline 
him to run some risk of failure, and to make 
more than common exertion, especially as 
there is little chance of injuring the eye, 
when proper precautions are used. 

In proportion as the age of the patient; 
advances, until lie arrives at the age of dis¬ 
cretion, and can estimate in some measure 
the value of sight, by feeling his loss, the 
difficulties opposed to the use.of the couch- 
ing-ueedle increase. 

1 have generally used Professor Scarpa’s 
needle, because in infants the free rupture 
of the capsule of the lens ought commonly 
to be aimed at, that the milky cataract may 
escape and mix with the aqueous humour; or if 
the cataract be stiff, that the aqueous humour may 
be freely admitted to ils pulpy substance, pre¬ 
viously broken down by the needle. The de¬ 
pression of the bard cataract in infants, has 
nothing peculiar in it. Before Professor 
Scarpa's needle was known in this country, 

1 used Mr. Key's, which was generally ef¬ 
fectual, and possesses the recommendation 
of being less liable to have its point engaged 
with the iris, When u milky cataract has been 
thus evacuated, it mixed with the aqueous humour 
and renders it turbid ; but generally within the 
space oj two days, the eye acquires its natural 
transparency, and vision commences. When ,y v 
capsule and substance of the soft cataract has if | 
broken d own, and t he aqueous humour has came into 
contact with it, the solution and disappearanr* of 
the cataract have uniformly taken place, in a 
short time, in all the cam upon which 1 have 
operated. . Although I have met with cata¬ 
racts in infants hard enough t» benr depres¬ 
sion, yet I never met with a simple mem¬ 
braneous cataract; though this is no uncom¬ 
mon occurrence in patients at the age of 
mom- or tun, as well ns in adults who have 
been blind from birth. H'ilftiw a few weeks 
1 have operated upon three jmtieuts, about ten 
yeurs old, who hadrimphinembrancmes cataracts 
.»* fi.y* ; and I am strongly of opinion, that 
at any >,er period these cataracts had been of 
the milky kind; ami that the fluid having been 
absorbed, the opaque capsule which origin.fly 
contained it, runt) formed the mkmbraneoI h 
cataract. In such cases, the opaque mem¬ 
brane may generally be broken dow n by Mr, 
Key’s or Scarpa’s needle.* * * 
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Another circumstance, which must have 
attracted the attention of oculists, is, that, 
in a few years, the eye of a patient born 
blind, acquires a restless and rolling mo¬ 
tion, winch is at length so firmly established 
by habit, that he has little control over it. 
This motion unfortunately continues for a 
considerable time after sight, baa been re¬ 
stored to such a person, and is a very mate¬ 
rial obstacle to the early attainment of a 
knowledge, of the objects of vision. He 
cannot, fix his eye steadily upon one point 
for a moment, and the inconvenience which 
arises from this unsteadiness is, to such a 
person, occasionally ns great a bar to the. 
distinct view of an object, as the.unsteady 
motion of the same object would he to one 
whose vision is perfect. This inconveni¬ 
ence any one. can appreciate, and, as far as 
1 know, it is completely avoided by restoring 
sight, an at early age. 

It will be almost unnecessary forme to urge 
the most important, and at the same time 
the most obvious of all reasons, for removing 
the cataract at, an early period 1 mean'the 
loss of those years which ought to be spent 
in education. The arguments which have 
been already used in favour of the ciir'.y jn : - 
formance of the operation, will, 1 hope, 
{•rove sufficiently strong to induce practi¬ 
tioners to adopt it ; and should occasional 
obstacles occur, they must be met with 
steadiness and caution. By this means, 1 
trust, their efforts will he uniformly crowned 
with success, and the greatest of all bless¬ 
ings be conferred at a time when it is most 
required. 

Portland Place, Manchester, 

June Id, 1811. 

Now we appeal to every impartial reader 
who is capable of judging—we appeal to 
the anatomist—to the pathologist—to the 
scientific surgeon, and to those who are de¬ 
nominated oculists, whether a more succinct 
and satisfactory description of the state of 
the eye, whilst suffering from the influence 
of congenital cataract, of the various 
kinds of cataract—the fluid; the soft; the 
membranous; the hard; the differen t modes 
of operating in each ease,! and the lucid 
statement of the usual results could have 
been written by mortal man 1 Impossi¬ 
ble. In this paper there is no generalizing 
—nothing suppositious—no absurd hypo¬ 
theses, bat on the contrary, an unvarnished 
practical detail of facts; and in our opinion, 


it is infinitely superior to the work of Dr. 
FarhS, and more worthy of the attention 
and guidance of operators on the eye ; 
we are surprised indeed that it should be so, 
ns Dr. Fahrk lmd not only the “ notes’* of 
the “ secret operatorand had enjoyed the 
‘‘ample scene of experience” at the In¬ 
firmary, but had also the advantage of con-* 
suiting Mr. Giasovs assay; and ns the chap¬ 
ter oh congenital cataract is the last in the 
Doctor’s hook, we are strongly of opinion , 
that he did consult the paper “ on the uso 
of the Couching-needle in Infants of a few 
months old.” Mr. Gibson tells us, that 
under twenty months is the most favourable 
time for operating,—that on the rupture of 
the capsule, the milky t-rvin mixes with 
the aqueous humour and renders it turbid ; 
that this fluid generally becomes absorbed at 
the end of two days, when the eye assumes Hs 
natural transparency ;—that the rolling mo¬ 
tion of the eye, so distressing to the operator, 
becomes more troublesome as age advances, 
does not exist in the infant;—that when the 
cataract Is son, the free laceration of the 
capsnlo and its pulpy substance so as to 
admit the aqueous humour, will be suffi¬ 
cient to accomplish its absorption that 
generally, at the age of eight years the fluid 
cataracts become membranous or capsular, 
and that by lacerating or opening the capsule, 
you establish vision. And pray what more 
have the “ secret conclave ” done even with 
the assistance of Mr. G thson's paper! V erily 
nothing. Mr. Gibson does not boast of 
his process ; his peculiar operation, “ adapt¬ 
ed to the condition of infancy.” There is 
no quackiah bombastic stuff of this kind in 
his sensible performance ; we lays no claim, 
to originality, but tells u», like an honest 
man as lie was, that there was no credit for 
the successors of Scarpa, IIey and Pott, 
but that of “ reviving and bringing into 
more general use an operation, the practica¬ 
bility and expediency of which they lmd 
already proved,” Have we, or have we not, 
redeemed our pledge 1 
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Wc sow come to a most extraordinary 
circumstance connected with these transac¬ 
tions, one which reflects so strongly on the 
literary integrity of Dr. Fa hue, that we will 
not trust ourselves to communicate that 
which we feel; indeed we should not ac¬ 
complish it were we to make the attempt. 
The reader is already aware, that Mr. Gib¬ 
bon, in June 1811* wrote to Mr, Travers 
for an account of the operation practised at 
the Ophthalmic Infirinary, and that the re¬ 
quest was “ communicated'’ to Dr. Farm:; 
and also, that in October the paper on “ the 
use. of the couching needle in infants,” was 
published in die Edinburgh Journal; and 
not until two months afterwards, indeed 
the preface bears date the 27th November, 
(ami the Journal, it is well known, is pub¬ 
lished on the 1st of October;) does JJr* 
Fauwi 's work see the light. And here is 
the important circumstance to which wo 
allude. The book did not contain the slight¬ 
est mention of Mr. Gibson’s paper; it did 
not, even mention the name of that Gentle¬ 
man, nor give a hint of his application to 
Mr. Tmavehs. Mr. Gibson was THEN 
LIVING, A few months passed away, 
and, unhappily for the profession and the 
public, Mr. Gibson “ shook off this mortal 
coil,” ami presently out comes the Doctor 
with a second edition of his book, with a 
preface of no less than 47 pages devoted to 
the honourable office of attacking the vera¬ 
city of a publication, of which the Doctor 
did not dare speak in reproachful terms 
whilst Its authoi' was living. In the preface 
to the sRfofcn edition, the pious Doctor 
says, “ Mr. ti ibson asserted that be lmd 
operated on children of all ages for ten pre¬ 
ceding years.’’* ****** Why did he 
omit the eimimstmtial evidence which is 
essential to the support of such a claim ?” 
(What claim, good Doctor ?) * * * Again, 
" The general result of his experience it- 
mUI to be Mated from n considerable number 
of cases • hut mi a single case is given, either 
generally trr particularly $ not even the name 


of a patient, or the date of as operation. 
His communication on this occasion carries 
with it the internal evidence of a hasty pro¬ 
duction, and not the maturity of ten yearn 
experience.” A little more of the Doctor'd 
liberality: “The editor, however, cannot 
reconcile the statement of Mr. Gibson with 
the fact, that some of the oldest and most 
eminent medical men of Manchester, had 
nvt even heard of hit operations oH the infant, 
previously to the expediency and safety of 
performing them having been ascertained 
by Mr. Sack debs.” Such are the reflec¬ 
tions on Mr. Gibson’s veracity; such are 
the vile insinuations against the literary 
probity of that excellent and highly-talented 
man, which appeared in the second edi¬ 
tion of Dr. Fa it he’s treatise, after Mr* 
Gibson’s death; whilst, in the fihst 
edition of the same work, published at 
least two months subsequent to the ap¬ 
pearance of Mr. Gibson’s paper “ On the 
Use of the Couching Needle in Infants” No 
mention is. made Eriimt of that fadeo, 
oil or ns author —but Mr. Gibson was 
then living l! For the present, we leave 
Dr. Far.uk to the full enjoyment of his lite¬ 
rary reputation. 


The “ War at St. Bartholomew's Hos¬ 
pital,” whether we regard it as early and satis¬ 
factory evidence of the influence of a Free 
Medical Phess on the youthful branches 
of the profession—as an exposure of the 
villa nous knavery of the “ Hole and Comer” 
system—as a proof of the organization and 
dij-orguniiatibn of that barbarous system— 
or, as a brilliant delineation of the serpen* 
tine course of a “ straight forward man ;V 
it abounds with materials of a peculiar and 
highly interesting character. From the 
great length to which the history of this 
revolt has extended, our limits will not 
allow us to comment on more than two or 
three of its most prominent features; 
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wherefore, ire eartestly eatrent <m atten¬ 
tive phrasal of the report itself, 

"fiir Lam'ii ,** qiioth Mr, AsEENEffiY, 
" my say what it pleaseswhich we take 
to be a most useless and gratuitous per¬ 
mission, as it has been in the habit of ut¬ 
tering its thoughts with almost unprece¬ 
dented. freedom, from the first moment of 
its birth, which the speaker has known and 
felt too, (luring some three years past. With 
apparent inconsistency, however, he depre¬ 
cated our interference in his “ Hole and Cor¬ 
ner” theatricals, and with envious self-com¬ 
placency stated, that we might as well med¬ 
dle with his kitchen arrangements, and 
“ tell him who should or should not he his 
Cook,” as to trouble him with our strictures 
on the appointment, of a Demonstrator, 
whom he was also pleased to term “ his 
servant.” The juxta-position of Abernethy 
and Cook! excited our merriment in no 
small degree; and although, we have on all 
occasions, hitherto, religiously abstainedfrom 
noticing or interfering with either directly 
or indirectly, the private concerns of public 
men, yet we should, in this instance, de¬ 
viate from onr prescribed course, if we 
knew of a “ deserving woman indeed ; ” 
and on the first vacancy earnestly recom¬ 
mend her to Mr. A nr a s p.th y’s favourable 
consideration, as a candidate for the prize— 
» aye, prize, for in the house of John' Atuot- 
VFTiiv, the eternal preacher of abstinence, 
the eloquent, the inflexible disciple of Coe¬ 
s' a ho ! the office of Cook is surely a moil 
lucrative sinecure !• — Board wages, of course. 

Well, Mr. AwrxRthy may act with his 
Cook as he pleases, without any fear of annoy¬ 
ance From us ; but not so with the Pupils 
and Demonstrators of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital—a public establishment, a royal 
Emulation, and public property. Air. Ajyek- 
» ferny'a language would seem to imply, that 
he regards the Theatre of Anatomy at Bnr- 
'"tliolomew’g as Aw private property 1 . What an 
absurdity. It wax built by the Governors! 
of 1dm Hospital upon ground the property I 
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of the public, W’ith pubUc ftWlttey, iid, con¬ 
sequently, for public purpose*. They nei¬ 
ther did, nor dare expend the funds of 
the Hospital, with a view to the private 
emolument of any individual. Mr, Auer* 
wfetiiv has no legal title to a single brick of 
the build jug in which he lectures, nor call 
he remain there one horn-if the Governors 
choose to say nay. What, then, are wo 
to think of his arrogance and presumption 
in loTding it over his colleagues, and telling 
them that “ they should not speak in that 
Theatre without hut approval.” The dis¬ 
gust we entertaih at the effrontery of this 
insulting threat, is equalled ouly by Our 
astonishment that it was not contemptu¬ 
ously disregarded. 

On the relation which Mr. Akkrxcthy 
bears to the pupils and the public, and on 
the infornuition which the. students obtain 
from him, contrasted with what they ought 
to obtain at much less cost;, we shall offer 
some observations hereafter. 

The immediate cause of the lute disturb¬ 
ance was an attempt to substitute another 
Demonstrator for the one advertised. We 
have already shown, in previous Numbers, 
that many of the Class were highly dis¬ 
pleased, because Mr. Stanley did net de¬ 
liver the demonstrations agreeably to the 
pledges in the newspapers, an<l in the pros¬ 
pectuses of the Lectures distributed at the 
Hospital. Tin* following questions natu¬ 
rally present themselves :—Was Mr. Sta ti¬ 
nny advertised to deliver the demonstra¬ 
tions i By whose authority was he so ad¬ 
vertised! And, why does he not comply 
with the terms of the advertisement 1 We 
have one of the advertisements now before 
us, and the announcement stands thus: 

" Demonstrations —Mr. Stasi.by. 
Piiactical Anatomy —Mr. Staxlby and 
Assistants,” 

This answers the first question, Mr. 
Stanley lias himself replied to the. second, 
by stating that Mr. Ahluneiuy would not 
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allow him to insert the advertisement in any other black-ball his own ion, if’he found him de“ 
shape—that he was not free to act—that housed ficient in knowledge, or destitute of the 
every exertion, day after day, to have the proper power to communicate it. The value of 
anmnwemntmde” This was avowed in the this declaration may he conceived, w hen we 
presence of Mr. Abkhnktiiy, who did not state the fact, that in tlie summer of last 
attempt a contradiction. And the reply to year, Messrs. Wormahl and Skey were told 
the third question is this: that Mr. Stanley that “ they could not be allowed to demon- 
during the whole of the season, has at all strata itnim they signed an agreement to the 
times been willing to demonstrate, and would effect, that they would not, either by word or 


have done so, had not Mr. Abisunkthy 
placed Mr. Skkv in the chair. 

We have given this affair the most de¬ 
liberate examination—we have read with; 
the greatest possible attention, the whole 
of the speeches—we have contrasted the 
accusations and explanations; in a word, 
Upon n most, careful review of the whole j 
of the circumstance!, it appears to us, that 
t he ent ire blame rests with Mr. Adeunkthy ; 
as the Anvr.imsaMKNT, the immediate 
cause of nil the discontent and mischief, has 
been clearly traced to that gentleman. Mr. 
Stanley stands perfectly absolved from any 
just censure—and equally honourable we 
think has been the conduct of Mr. Skey, 
not the slightest stain, in our opinion, at¬ 
taches to the character of either of these 
gentlemen. 

But Mr. Aunts ethy does not eotne out of 
this inquiry in a Dimmer calculated to gratify 
his friends, or to add to his reputation as a 
lecturer, w ith the public. It was evidently 
the fear of the New School in Aldersgate 
Street, which induced him to have recourse 
to the paltry expedient of announcing M r. 
Stanley us the Demonstrator at St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s, at a time when it was arranged 
that he should perform no such office ; tin* 
exposure he has experienced, is not too 
severe a punishment for such an unworthy 
and c landestine procedure, 

Mr. Abernfthy tells us that he is a 
“ straight-forward man,” that, money is not 
hi* “ object in lecturing,” that he has al¬ 
ways had the public good at heart, and so on. 
Moreover, to convince us of the extent of 
Ida patriotism, he boasts that lie would 


deed, offer any opposition, to Mr, Arrunethy s. 
son becoming a co-lecturer with Mr. Stan¬ 
ley, on anatomy." So much for a “ straight¬ 
forward man.” 

The students have acted on this occasion 
with great prudence, spirit, and intelligence; 
they have taught the Lecturers a lesson, that 
will not be readily forgotten, either in St. 
Bartholomew’s or in any other Hospital; 
they are au honour to the medical profes¬ 
sion. 



Dr. Macleod, the editor of the Yellow 
Joi’itN.u., has received another signal re¬ 
primand from the pen of Dr. Ager, who, be¬ 
ing one of the late Censors, did, with his 
colleagues, in virtue of that office, most 
“ impertinently and officiously" exert him¬ 
self to compass the wishes of the profession, 
i by compelling the august board of Curators 
of the Hunterian Museum to open thejr 
portals twice in the week, in obedience ^ 
the directions which Parliament had pre- 
scribed them !-—In the eyes of the Yellow 
Journalist, such conduct was, of course, an 
abomination too gross to be passed over in 
silence, and was accordingly visited with 
no small quantum of reprobation. Like 
all young j»olitici«ns, to which class Dr. 
Macleod boasts of belonging, lie ranged 
himself on the side of the outs, and it must 
be confessed he has met with a, pretty hot 
reception from the ins. Dr. Elliotson first 
attacked him in a letter published in this 
Journal, scattered his tropes about, dumb¬ 
founded liis rhetoric, and negatived his facts, 
iu a very masterly maimer; and Dr. Ager, 



RACTUBJE OF THE SCAPULA. 


ADinuri m w wwh».i ..as given him the!found to be much comminuted; two riba 
, , t, „ -v : were-fractured on the rijfht aide, and one on 

cmp<kgrace,™ « fetter which has boon, (h TUwe „i m .niphywn.tou 

pretty generally circulated. j swelling on the right side and back part of 

It appears that Dr. Chambers, who has i the chest; the breathing teas laboured, but 
. there was no urgency of symptoms; the 

had a band in tins aflair, is co-lecturer with j mafl ^ been freely tiled from the arm pre- 
Ur, Maeleod, at a theatre in Windmill vious to his admission. The only treat- 
and that DcA^and R»*.. 

two of the Censors, also teach in the neigh- on the following days blood was taken from 
bourhood ; but we are not clear that uny the arm, rather us a preventive, than on nc- 
. . ■ . . , t *. count of any present symptoms, 

mean passion of jealousy, on the part of the T , m raan J ] IUS contmiuMl free Iron, any urt- 
Yellow Journalist, has influenced his con- favourable symptom, up to the date of this 

.tact towards tl.om. W. are disposed to "WfC «<*& “ »»*• “ tortoigl.l after ad- 

mission ; the emphysema subsided m the 
give Dr. Maeleod the credit of honourable course of a few days, 
intention, however ill his actions may seem 
to accord with it,; and we therefore hope 
he will not be deprived of bis license, al- 

4l . ,. V . ... ST. TIIO M A S ’ S II0 S PIT A L. 

though, according to the terms upon which 

he received it, it should certainly appear to 

, . .. , cases or sympathetic r.m.F.rsv, tv which 

he forfeited. Whatever we may think ot . ’ 

* THE FITS Alta PRECEDED »Y AN A VP. A 

the charter of the College of Physicians, so com mi: vet no is km a i,eo.--benehcia(, 
long as its Fellows abide by it, they ought effects of ligatures Amirit tightey 

' ... - ,, ■ HOUND THE MMHS. 

to be protected by their President against 

, ", , . . * Case 1. G. B. a healthy looking boy, 

the calumnies and misrepresentations of one about l0 years of agt>j into Henry’s 

or two “morbidly irritable” and factious Ward on the 27th of April, under the care 

Licentiates, who scribble in the periodicals °^ r ’ ^ ott ' , 

1 I he boy states that he. has been affected 

of Johnson and Maeleod. After the baud- with epileptic fits three months, and gene- 
ling which the latter has already received, rally has three or four in the course of the 
, . , . , ... ... . day. He experienced a sudden attack of 

wetlnnk a repr.mm.d, or .omotl.mg of that w j >Wl fmtinuwl tlir ,, c wm4 ,_ 

kind, from the College, will satisfy the jus- and when lie recovered from this, the epi- 
tice of the case. lft tf , c ^ “"^iately eiinued. 

the fits are preceded by aura m both 
legs, this begins iu the points of all the 

" in ■ mu i i i ■ ■■ .. . . '■ toes, and runs along the back of the feet, 

f front of the legs and thighs, and continues 

line DIT v T PFPATITQ its course up the abdomen. Both umm meet, 

I1U&1 11 /Vi. no rk/iv 1D. at the upper part of the sternum, and as soon, 

*- as this occurs, the boy fulls down senseless. 

i. y > c ,, f j «p r»r. i r He thinks that the tits occur about a minute 

1 ' “ ' ° ‘ 1 " after the cinmneacefucnt of the aura, uud he 

- compares the sensation produced by the aura 

case of commisiitbd fracture of th e to that occasioned by a small insect crawling 

SCAP01.A, W ITH FRACTURE OF THE RIBS a ^ ,n S ^r S ‘ . . . 

ON Horn sum, and emphysema, vn- I>r. Llliotson, on visiting the patient m the 
attended with urgent symptoms, abwmce of hia colleague, directed half a 
grain of the ammomated copper to lie taken 
We consider this case worthy of record, as three times u day, and u ligature to lift tightly 
affording an instance of extensive injury to applied round each thigh at the commence- 
the parts about the chest, arising from con- j ment of the (it. 

siderable violence, and yet being unattended j The patient, after the application of the 
with urgent symptoms. [ligatures, had * few* fits, but iu the course 

The accident was occasioned by a loaded j of a few days they totally ceased. The at- 
^ wagon passing over the body of the pa- ! tucks were iu general so sudden, that the 
tient, who is a middle-aged, healthy man. j poor boy frequently could not give any inti- 
The inferior angle of the right scapula, was minion of their approach, and as there »p- 


HOSITM. REPORTS. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF COMMINUTED FRACTURE OF THE 
SCAPU1.A, WITH FRACTURE OF THE RIBS 


ATTENDED WITH V ItOENT SYMPTOMS. 



m 


AFFECTION OF THE NERVES OF 'HIE 


peared to be florae delay in the application J thigh, ’ immediately on the commencement 
of the ligatures, the sister of the ward very of the aura. 

properly Imd f! mi roiistaiilli kept on Hit-. |*he ms 1 *., -:iii nt reports mi this case show 
litttb, bo ;|int 01 .!■- ivijuired ligliu-i.ii.g on 

the ucression of a paroxysm. 

From the period at which this plan was 
adopted, the fits ceased. The patient, was, 


however, retained in the hospital until the 
f 5th of May j he continued to tu*t* (Ik ammo¬ 
nia ted copper until the time of hie ais- 
missal. 

On the gftth of SepU-nih* r the patient ap¬ 
plied for re-udroiiwipn into the hospital, 
having laboured under his former disease 
for about six weeks. He stated that he liad 
naeveral fits daily, and that the auric still com- 
iueuced in both feet, and passed upwards 
in the manner described on bis former ad¬ 
mission. Dr. Klliolson being the physician 
iff the week, admitted the ease, and di¬ 
rected a purgative powder of aconimony and 
calomel to he given every second morning. 
This plan of treatment was pursued until the 
7 th of September, when Dr. E. ordered the 
ligatures to be put. tightly round each thigh, 
immediately on the commencement of the 
aura. And in order effectually to ascertain, 
whether any, or what portion of benefit was 
derived from this plan of treatment, DtJ’, 1- 
liotson directed the medicines to be discon¬ 
tinued, thus giving a fair trial to the measure; 
which could scarcely be said of the former 
treatment, inasmuch ns the patient, at the 
same time took the aanmoniated copper. 

The report made on this case on the 91st 
of October, is, that the hoy has bonnentirely 
free from fits since the applfoati-m of the 
ligatures, On the I'd of November the dis¬ 
ease had not recurred, and he was, in con- 
sequence, dismissed from the hospital. 

Case 9. M. B. ictat 34, of ftorid com¬ 
plexion, a married woman, admitted under 
the care of Dr. Elliotsoa on the ItJth of Oc¬ 
tober. She stated that she had been the 
mri'ject of epilepsy during the preceding six 
months, that she has not menstruated during 
that time, nor a month previously; but at 
l)i,. recoin] period, when she exacted the 
ibiiuueuiul uiw haicr . then she was seized 
wiih an epileptic paroxym. The aura be 
gins at the able* of each foot, runs along 
the front of the legs, up the thighs and ab¬ 
domen, to the neck ; here the two streams 
meet, and as soon tus that happens, the pa¬ 
tient falls down n«i< v senseless. She never 
quite loses her senses. 'I he sensation pro¬ 
duced by the aura is that of pricking, and 
but a short time intervenes between its ap¬ 
proach and the fit. She is never longer than 
a weak free horn the disease, and some- 
times has two or three fits in the course of a 
day. 

Br. Filiation simply directed that a liga¬ 
ture should be tightly applied sound each 


i 1 :. inf.i.r' ii i.f i».»■ !i„: j*.;:! ■- in preventing 
the ascent ot the aura; it will be observed 
from them, that the height to which the 
Streams ascended wus gradually lessened. 
After the application of the ligatures, tint 
repurij as follow ;— 

October 21. The. patient had two fits on 
the day of admission (19th), three on the 
following day, and one this morning. The 
paro vysms me, however, milder and shorter, 
and the aura only ascends as high as the 
epigastrium. 

Oct. 28. Has had one fit and sometimes 
two daily since the last report. The aura 
now reaches somewhat below the epigas¬ 
trium ; the convulsions only affect the legs. 

Oet.31. No fits since the last report, 
until yesterday, when she liad one severe at¬ 
tack, and one equally severe this morning. 
The aura now ascends only as high as the 
navel. 

November 3. The patient, continues to 
have the epileptic paroxysms, and she 
thinks they are more severe than formerly, 
although the aura does “not ascend higher' 
than at some distance below the navel. 


FATNITE AFFECTION OF THE NEttVE* OF THE 
I.JKO, FOU-OWIKCi A WOUND. 

In Vot. X of The Lancet, No- lot, a 
frill report was given of a case of noarnlgia 
of tire right leg, in which tire disease suc¬ 
ceeded to a wound, over the lower part of 
the limb. The patient was admitted under 
the care of Mr. Tyrrell, on the I MU of June, 
and still continues in the hospital, not hav¬ 
ing derived any benefit from the measures 
pursued ; the distressing nervous sensations 
remaining unabated. We have recurred to 
this case simply for the purpose of noticing 
Sir Astley Cooper's proposed mode of treat¬ 
ment. The man was sent over to Guy's 
Hospital, by Mr. Tyrrell, n few days since, in 
order that Sir Astk-y might, see him ; when, 
after fully inquiring into the particulars of 
the case, Sir Astley recommended that the 
man should wear a wooden leg, that the limb 
should be electrified, and a plaster of bella¬ 
donna a] plied over the foot. 

We understand that Prompter Nash, the 
steward, offered oLTciioi.s to the pa¬ 
tient going over <<• ( : uj s ! inspire! to con¬ 
sult Sir Astley Cooper. The toad-eater 
spoke of the “ honour and dignity," and 
of tiro ** nifficicnry of talent” at M. Thoruab'.-:. 
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INFLAMMATORY MtOPKY. 

Amongst the oases lately admitted by Dr. 
ElHotsim, and at present in the is 

a ease of inflammatory I'.roj^y.’ I.y i 1 .-. we 
mean the general dropsy which suddenly 
succeeds exposure to cold, ot drinking 
cold water when the body is in a heated 
state. Such cases are by no means^ rate ; 
and we do not introduce the present as 
ode ring anything novel, but merely as an 
illustration of the relative connexion which 
exists between the form of dropsy and the 
phlogistic diathesis. 

R. F,, aged 4t, a stout muscular man, was 
admitted on the 2d of November, labouring 
under general anasarca. The face was 
greatly swollen, and the eyelids so much, 
that they were nearly closed, the penis 
was enormously distended, and in fact it 
" was evident that effusion had taken place in 
the cellular membrane of the whole body. 
The pat ient stated, that, lie hud been engaged 
in laborious pursuits, and whilst his body 
was much heated, from violent exertion, he 
drank largely of cold water. The swelling 
supervened shortly after, and had existed 
several days before his admission into the 
hospital. The pulse was sharp, he corn* 
plained of constant thirst, passed hut little 
urine, and was so drowsy, that lie could with 
difficulty keep awake. There was slight 
pain in the right side, in the hepatic region, 
but no tenderness j and there did not appear, 
on minute investigation, to be any organic 
affection , either of the thoracic or abdominal 
viscera. 

Dr. EUiotsun directed a pint of blood to 
be taken from the. arm, and an ounce (if 
supertartrate of potash to be taken daily, 
dissolved in water. On tbe 4th the swelling 
Jbad become much reduced in every part of 
* the body, there was less thirst, and n more 
^copious secretion of urine. The patient, 
however, complained of much pain over the 
region of the liver, and there was now ten¬ 
derness on making pressure at this part. 
The pulse continued sharp. 

A pint of blood was directed to be taken 
from the right region, by 

means of nipping. I he supertartrate of; 
potash to be continued. From this period 
all the symptoms rapidly yielded, mid our 
report of this case made on the llth of No¬ 
vember, stands as follows:—But little swell¬ 
ing remains ; and the patient appears to be 
fast returning to a state of health. 

There was a large proportion of serum in 
the blood drawn; the surface of the coagu- 
r^ini was cov ered with the inflsmatory 
crust, 


There are several other cases of interest, 
also at present under the care of l)r. Elliot- 
Bon. One of enlarged ovary, which it is 
supposed has suppurated, and burst into tho 
intestines, denoted by the subsequent less¬ 
ening of the tumour, and a discharge of 
matter with the stools. A case of tic- 
douloureux of the tibial nerve, in which 
much benefit lias been derived from the ex- 
liibition of carbonate of iron in large doses. 
Au obstinate case of chorea, (commencing 
as hemephlegia,) relieved by the same me¬ 
dicine. 

We shall take care to notice the result of 
all these cases, and with respect to the two 
latter, we shall be enabled to relate, in con¬ 
junction with them, various cases of nervous 
affections, such as pandysjs-agitans, &c.; 
in which I)r. Elliotsou has exhibited the 
carbonate of iron with different degrees of 
success. 


EFFICACY OF THE SULPHATE OF OUtNtNE. 

There lins been an unusual number of 
cases of ague admitted iut-i the hospital 
during the past month, affording ample op¬ 
portunities of proving the remedial pow entof 
that valuable, preparation of bark—the sul¬ 
phate of quinine. This medicine has in 
every instance been effectual iu removing 
the disease. 


POST-MORTEM EXAMINATIONS—DISEASE OF 
THE HEART—AUSC ESS OF THE LV VOX. 

The post-mortetn examination of the medi¬ 
cal cases ot this hospital is tolerably fre ■ 
quest, but only one of the physicians, Dr. 
Klliotson, attends in propria persomi. His 
colleagues, Dr. Williams and Dr. Scott, 
discharge this part of their duty ty/ drputy! 
Little .Lushis tlieirhoinuaculate representa¬ 
tive, and like the sick monkey that has 
travelled, the Doctor plays ofThistialiicisniH 
with a vengeance. J t is really quite farcical 
to tear a dialogue between the botanical 
doctor, and Dr. Llliotsou. The. latter has 
too much good sense to interlard fiis con¬ 
versation with foreign plnwns, and there¬ 
fore on all occasions, qumes the little 
man. 


Dr. Klliotson, during the last week, ex¬ 
amined a case of dtsetme. of tbe heart, in 
which the left side was enormously thick¬ 
ened in its substance. The patient had been 
in the hospital about two months, and the 
symptoms manifested during life, were those 
of inordinate action of the heart. The pulsa¬ 
tion extended over the whole of the thorax, 
and the column of blood felt in tha redid! 



M4 JIS IT LA IN PERINEO. 


artery, was equal to that usually fi h in ;!:«■ 
uarotids. Tin* stethoscope did not an- 
afcy obatnictiott to the ingress or egr< mi ul 
the blood. 

There was iqi; sir**!:! in the 

Structure of the }u*iiM : the h*fl ;<-.UM:ib WO 
supposed was iii*t* ,!*»**.l to iibout i'uir times 
its natural thickness. 

There was a case examined on the same 
day, a 1 .!. 1. w ui n interesting, inas- 

much »— sS.i- j been (xitminod 

with the «ti th«‘srnpo. by Dr. Ellinison. and 
he had given his epiniou, that there was on 
abscess va the .tj pi - j..ui nf the light lung, 
indicated by «h..t » tenned, pectoro lo- 
quisiri. The patient was in the hospital 
for some time umiei the cure of Dr. Scott, 
iVos seen by Dr. Ellinison in the absence of 
his colleague, and his opinion or. 1 ■ ■ ■■ . ■ 
of the case was written, in the w...v h v 
Hot in short-hand. 

The lungs were removed from the thorax, 
ami were sliced about in h careless manner 
by one of Mr. Travers’s dressers, but no «b~ 
see sb could he found, trad the parts were 
about to be thrown aside, with an impres- 
ajjtaj existing, on the minds of those present, 
tMt the Doctor’s acoustics were not ri-ry 
perfect, or that Laennec himself was. in 
error. Dr. Elliotson, however, with if..** 
patient ’/.»al which distinguishes him, de¬ 
termined on making a further and more care-? 
ful inspection, ami in doing so, found two 
small abscesses at the upper and back part 
of the right lung, at which part he hadfoTii- 
told that, such a disease existed. 

We have thought it right to mention this 
apparently trifling circumstance , because it 
show* in o remarkable degree the full value 
and necessity of accurate investigation, in 
order that we may not he deceived by skim¬ 
ming tin* surface of .things,; and thus, frim. 
an inperi’cct knowledge of facts, led to be 
from hasty find erroneous conclusions, 


W E8TMlNSTEtl HO81*1 TAI. 


CASE OF FISTULA IN FEKrNEO, CCIIEI) BY 

ivcisiok. 

Tv the month of August last, a middle- 
aged man was admitted into the Hospital 
with a fistulous orifice in the perineum, 
through which the urine continually trickled. 

He stated that about fifteen ''months pre¬ 
vious to the time of his admission, be had 
fallen on some spiked rails, and injured the 
utcdiru in such a manner that the urine 


dtrf:*mMrthe wound. He went into 
*!i- ’I.- -ii- -• \ Hospital, and during the first 
him k i.f i-.s- r..y there a catheter was intro¬ 
duced, which was allowed to remain in the 
urethra for three months. The wound was 
at that time almost closed ; the catheter was 
removed, the man left the hospital for the 
country, and remained there three months. 
Tie came to town again much worse, and was 
admitted into St. George’s Hospital, where a 
caustic bougie was applied twice a week for 
one month, and three times a week for eight 
in..mbs. but as he received no bene- 
jn from the treatment, he left the Hospital, 
after having been there nine mouths. 

W hen he came into the Westminster 
Hospital, it was found that the smallest cat¬ 
gut ..bougie coohl not bo passed into the 
bladdhr neither from the proper orifice of 
♦l*p imethra nor from the wound in the peri- 

It was proposed by Mr. White to cut 
into the urethra and divide the stricture, to 
which the other surgeons consenting, Alt. 
U the -I'd of September, pcfi.nm-d the 

following ofit-raiuiii. 

He juTiodiiced a straight staff as far as it 
would l«i into the ure;In a, and thus made an 
iiuision in the line of ill*- rapin' 1 , and diriib .1 
ihr int-* 1- rn Iowan! rfo- e*tr, in’-ii <.l tfo- j. 1 ,.T, 
t 1 -*- in. war then carried toward me 
bladder, and the whole of the stricture 
divided. The edges of the niricture were 
found to be iptiu- rnrtifo} iivu-s. An elastic 
catheter Was then introduced through the 
whole of,the urethra into the bladder, which 
produced no pain. The wound began in two 
days to grfinuhite, and on the fifth a silver 
catheter was substituted for the elastic, 
which o*i firs? »i..-. produced a 

trifling 1 1 r:.!iri!.ii.,i-, wliii !i - m spontane¬ 
ously ceased. On the eighth dni nfi- i 
the operation the patient had an attack of 
plomiib From being exposed to a current of 
i .hi vd r . ring *1.!':«> ward from an* 
■•pen v :ii-iw. Thi- was removed by 

the ordinary jneons. On the 30th of Sep¬ 
tember the urine censed to flow through the 
wound j the niton continued to improve gra¬ 
dually from that time, and on the tilth of' 
October he left the Hospital with the wound 
in the urethra quite closed. He was directed 
to wear on elastic catheter (No.9), and to 
attend nt the Hospital twice in the week 
as an out-patient. 

The treatment ..-1 is, '■ v.i*. 
furnishes a good ; :. ■ *■. nl :s:.- :u , 
of surgeon* in similar cafes. 
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MR. ABERNETIfY’S 

PHV8fOLOGIf A L, PATHOLOGICAL, AND 
SURGICAL OBSERVATIO NS j 

miVKRKD IN THE 

ANATOMICAL COURSE op LECTURES, 

■ '‘v 

At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Accidents occurring about the Hip Joint. 

Yot 1 know the numerous obstacles that: op¬ 
pose: a dislocation upward aud backward ; 
but, notwithstanding those obstacles, forces 
are so continually'occurring to dislodge the 
thigh bone in that direction, that really the 
dislocation often happens; the bone is 
thrown out of the aooket through the thick 
part of the articular ligament, and it-slips 
over upon the dorsum of the ilium, generally 
with the head turned backwards. Now 
Whether it lies on the dorsum of the ilium, 
or slips down into the sacral notch, does not 
Appear to me to be a point of importance ; 
^therefore I make no dtetinetioa between 
those two cases. Then here is a dislocation 
characterised by thafollowing circumstances: 
the limb is shorter than the other, and in¬ 
verted ; it is beyond the limits of the aceta¬ 
bulum, which shortens the length of it, and 
it is inverted. You cannot turn it out; the 
head strikes against the bone ; then, 1 say, 
it is clearly indicated by those <i it■> in¬ 
stances, and there is no difficulty in lin* mr- 
thoii i'f uaiiis fieri* »>► a dislocation so sun* 
pie. Von ban* nothing to do hut to frail 
tic kiHM' with tin thigh bent at a half right 
angl- upon the pelvis then the head of the 
bone will comedown below the acetabulum, 
and having got'katae* it generally slips 
into the socket, emmot pull it over 
K the acetabulum « j p woot pull it over the 
K great ridge that ; |ppb*, but you bring it 
down where has no great rise in it, 

for there is WWffce acetabulum a groove, 
between the acetMum and the tuberosity 

Vou XI. . 


of the ischium, m wliich the obturator moves, 
and it » along this groove, provided you 
pull at the angle specified, the bone will 
come: and when it gets below the brim of 
the acetabulum, it slips in. I say, I cannot 
make a distinction in those two cases; there 
are some, however, who say, you must lift 
the head of the bone over the socket, but I 
know* nothing about that, nor have I ever 
found any necessity for it. All 1 have seen 
of such cases have* been easily reduced, and 
I can say this, that I have reduced tin* dis¬ 
located thighs of very strong and muscular 
meu, in inns, and at stub places, where 
they have been brought after having been 
pitched off coaches, with no other asApt* 
uj'.cr •um:i Oi.it v f r> waiter or two, and a 
lot 11 j. *: htilticuf 1 .. 

V.w «!!■■ i.ii*! s;.'’-' si 1 , 4 ■' ■■ ■■ 

vis of the subject) anu V .*■ ■ < j .*■■ i**. ■■ ■■ - 
ting a sheet round the thigh, crossing it 
round the groin,/putting it over the pelvis, 
twisting it hard aud tight., and then securing 
it ti the bt d-potf. Mr. Hey, of Leeds, has 
told a good tiling with resp-rr to how you 
are to moke soft lords fur pulling disloca¬ 
tions : get any number of y arils of calic o you 
please, roll tliera up.juto a rope, aud it is a 
cylinder of calico, soft and pliant, aud, 
egad, of enormous strength ) clap it round, 
as I have described, twist it harder and 
harder ; limn, when it is of the length you 
wbh it, you cun put one hand between the 
in of rlu* lx d »i:id the points of the bed, 
b: uigiiiU it round one of the bed posts, and 
tying some hard knot-a bowling knot, or 
something of that kind. And you must learn 
to make these knots, for, egad, any thing 
giving wav when you as<- |mlliug. is fho 
moat vciatioBb thing that omiil possibly be. 
Well, 1 fit my patient, nmi U*r one bed¬ 
post be diagonally opposite to the knee; 
then I put the rope round the knee, and 
then l put it round the bed-post; then I 
say, Come and lean upon this. Now this is 
unremitting pulling. I see his musoles giv¬ 
ing way ; ^then 1 say, Come, let us only have 
another h&cb or two; then you twist it",;? 
round 0, bed-post again) and then, by 
going oa pmeveringly, wearying the man, 
it has come in, in eix or seven, or eight mi¬ 
nutes. But if there is a case of difficulty, 

Q 
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they are unable to more 
One step forward, wl»t further evidence 
would you want of the nock oftbe thigh- 
bone Wing broken f 1 should want none ; 
and I should treat the case as such. 1 
know, for want of doing this, a great deal of 
mischief happens ; the patient isnot con¬ 
fined in one position, the motion goes on, 
tlie thigh becomes contracted, and the sur¬ 
geon discovers, when it. is too late, that it is 
a fracture j when it is too lute, indeed. 
Now, there was a gentleman who came 
from India to this country ; he had just ar¬ 
rived, and waB coining by the Dover Mail to 
London, and was then going to set off into 
Suffolk; designing to set off immediately, 
he thought he would arrive ju&t in time for 
a family hall; egad, this Dover Mail broke 
down, and ho was pitched off from the top, 
at lllackbemth, and a surgeon was sent for. 
The surgeon arrived, but could hud nothing 
wrong with his thigh; however, the patient 
was i-. flu- flute 1 have described of pain 
and Another surgeon, an hos¬ 

pital surgeon, was sent for, and he also 
joined with the former surgeon, that there 
was nothing wrong,—that it was only a 
sprain, or wimHlijn;; vf that kind. W ell, 
hut the man < odd nut stir out of bed, and 
his tluj.li giailuiilli got shorter* and dis¬ 
torted, and turned out by the action of ihe 
muscles , then it became evident to the 
surgeon who hud attended him from the 
*r»t tbs- i; w.i> c. trmln, and at ihul 
: .• 1 «„ui«,». fur. 1 tuiid, unquestion- 
% a l'.,<ue, .aid \.ia must put it 
right, and keep it steady; that’s all. .And 
the case did perfectly well. Now he has no 
appearance whatever of having had a frac¬ 
ture of the neck of the thigh-bone. And 
I could Sell a numb' r uf l!:> cuM-t. There 
was ■! i.iiiy who wji.- jiiii.liui (iui t>fs gig. at 
^disi.iuc« ul',:laiul « igiii jiiii: s i:um Limbo,!, 
and wu*. nuemJfii h\ j v<-rv good surgvoji. 
but he said, 1 can hud nothing wrong about 
your Mp* They wrote to me, desiring to 
know if ,1 would go down; it was in the 
winter time, and I said l could not possibly 
go down on the Sunday, bm thiii 1 should 
on the following dav. 1 went, and 1 found 
tlie woman in a ‘’ale in wli.eli there was 
apparently but. very little wrong; bui 1 
measured from tin- troehmiti ; mi.’,,.-, ‘ . ihe 
rriurlri' the ilium on each and 1 auui. 

wlicl i.-; the distiln. of il-.e s-oiun! thigh ! 
Tie it-id it was of such a distance; then said 
1 to the surgeon,—-Well, and measure the 
other attentively, and. observe exactly what 
the length of it is. Tie said, unquestion¬ 
ably, it is nearer.. iVell, what ’» the in¬ 
ference, but that thsfce is a fracture of the 
neck of the thigh-bone* Well, with respect 
to that lady, I said to him,—Now, Sir, sup¬ 
pose we do nothing in this case, and sup¬ 


pose the woman awer m tym* 
what will the public say of as - They mil 
say we did net understand the nature of the 
ease, and that she bad a fracture of the 
nook of the thigh-bone, which we never 
adverted to. But suppose we put her 
hones info the right place, and keep 
her steady, then what will the public say T 
They will say, we. did every thing we possi¬ 
bly eould hove done, and that it was the 
nature of this case never to get well. I 
therw&re put her into a right position. 
Then comes the question, what is the right 
position 1 I may differ from all great men 
of authority, but I have no hesitation in 
saying, lay them on their side. I would 
treat the fracture of the neck of the thigh 
bone as I would treat a fracture in any other 
part of the bone, and lay them on their side. 
If a person can he fairly laid on the side, and 
a splint put on the hone, so ihxi iho weight, 
is supported by its own gravitation, then 
that will do ; the rule is, that every longitu¬ 
dinal inch should press equally on Ihe splint, 
so that you should bn uble to take up the 
limb, and carry it about on the splint as if 
upon a tray. VVell, you have fo put a court- 
tor splint.’ In the fracture of the neck of 
the thigh bone, where there is a counter 
splint, why . the pressure of the pelvis on 
the head of the thigh bone keeps the bon® 
steady, and causes it to press against the 
pan which is broken, llut all half mea¬ 
sures are bad. 1 do assure you, I tell you 
no lie when I tell you that I have attended 
mam cases when* then- have been fmeturo 
of the neck of the thigh bone, and where 
people have gone about wiihoiii t:w possibi¬ 
lity of knowing that ever there had been 
such a fracture; but all half measures are 
bad. You must therefore turn them fairly 
upon the* side. And how are they able to go 
to sleep without moving ? Why, by lying 
fairly on their side, the gravitation «*0» ...- 
ill cm in that position; attend to the points 
of the pelvis, and 1 am sure they will never 
move. For my own pwff, I have no ohjeo- 
tiou to people lv>ii(< en a soft feather bed- 
AH the trouble I have with patients is for 
the first down hours, in watching them that 
they do not move ; and if they are laid oa a 
feather bed, they get sunk and fixed in that 
feather bed in such a way, as that out of it 
ihey cannot move afterwards. _ Well, that is 
all 1 wish you to attend to upon that point. 

i am nitending a cliiid; 1 put the, child in 
this position ; the child lies there for three 
weeks and never moves,—it msy be longer, 
—and aftor that time the child gets to the 
r Mile of the bed : you cannot coniine it 
any longer; and, indeed,' when the bone is 
knit, them is ut> necessity for longer con¬ 
finement. And why does the child, or why 
do patients, lie for so long a time without 
moving 1 Say the case was mistaken* sad 
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tSblt it was not a fracture, ia any position so 
comfortable as lying on tile side, with the 
knee half bent 1 Is there any position in j 
which, in the case of a sprain, for iustance, 
the parts could be kept «o still, and the 
persons be so comfortable, as lying on the 
side 1 1 believe not. And if y,»u put them 
on the side, you put a drawn slider under 
them, which may be removed nt any lime, 
for the purpose of putting clean sheets, with¬ 
out disturbing them. That is the position 
I should put patients in, and it has the ad¬ 
vantages which I tell you. 

As to fractures not uniting when people 
are laid on their hacks, why. T don't wonder 
at it, lor unless you have beds for the pur¬ 
pose, there is a necessity for keeping a bed- 
pan under them, and then the motion of the 
pelvis causes the parts to move. 1 do not 
wonder, therefore, that, there is no case o£ 
the fracture within the articular ligament 
which has united, because, till of late, they 
have not had beds, by which the bones can 
be kept still. It is not particularly with re¬ 
spect to the thigh bone, but there is no 
jbone in the body that would knit if there 
■was a little motion. 

} But they say the bone cannot unite if the 
fracture is within the articular ligament, 
usd for this reason, that then- hno prriwtnm 
covering it, nothing hut u shadow , ami rhnt 
no blood can be received but Liu ought the 
Hgaraeutum teres, and the synovial mem¬ 
brane, Mow, I do say, and will maintain, 
that this reasoning is not ucconiir.g to the 
principles of sound phvsi »lng\’ l.ot who¬ 
ever reason it that will, I will say, and even 
though it were in opposition to the fact, 1 
would still say, the same tiring ; because, 
granted that, this part of the bane lias hut 
little power of life, much powers of life are 
not necessary for union, if there be life in 
the other parts. It requires but very little 
powers of life indeed, to unite with other 
parts that have life; for instance, you put 
the testicles of a cock into the body of a 
hen, and yet they live there ; and again, you 
put the spurs of a cock into his comb, and 
they grow there. Well then, here are all 
the" vessels necessary to nourish the parts, 
and why should they not be adequately sup¬ 
plied. N ow it eertahily is a case of rare oc¬ 
currence, and no positive proof baa as yet 
been offered to us, of any such union taking 
place ; I hope, however, such proofs will 
wme in the after part of surgery, for the 
honour of the profession, and 1 now say, if I 
were to look for them at any time, if. should 
he in putting the patient into that sin.r. 
in which his body will never move, am! :?i 
which the weight of his pelvis nil I make a 
8tenth pressure against the top of the bone 
from which it has been broken. When 1 
may a little pleasure, of course I mean so 
that a very little motion cannot disturb it . 


As to yonr feeling fractures with your 
fingers, at all times, and making them grate 
and so on, it is out of the question; I my¬ 
self hate examined cases, and could not tell 
them,hut tin* patients have done it,and then 
11 have seen that they were fractures. There 
whs a very old man who slipped down and 
brok'* tin* trochanter of his thigh hone ; I 
was s.’iii for, and I put it in ; but hr was a 
very old man, and not of sound bodily health, 
and the poor fellow, though be had no pain, 
sunk away, from confinement or something, 

I don’t know how it was., hut he died, We 
fed him or well as he could be fed, and we 
gave him medicine for his bodily h< tilth, but 
he died. When he was d*.«»!, I luyged per¬ 
mission of the family to look at him, which 
they granted me, and I found that it was 
broken. 

I remember a case in this hospital, where 
a man had fractured the neck of his thigh 
bone, and had got his head knocked all to 
pieces. We were attending to the fractured 
skull, but seeing the man uncovered, 1 fluid— 
Ah* poor soul, he *s broke the neck of his 
thigh bum- into the bargain. Well, he tried, 
mid we were examining the brain, in the 
dissecting room, in the dead house; and 
one of the pupils. Who had been examining 
that thigh bone with a freedom which is 
done when a ii.L'i i<- ii-e:o -l.le of pain. Said 
tu me, I rei!i- :i.hi - v;;ur >-.■■--i-^ he had 
broke the i.m « f i.-s ti o.!i b..ne, but it 
was apt so. Well, then, said I, lie was 
a cripple before. I had occasion, however, 
to go out for a little time, and just at that 
time the youth went and cut down into the 
thigh bone, and sure enough he found that 
the neck of it was broken. 

Diawrtt.—- Diseases here are so deeply 
seated, that you • an not have that assistance 
by sight and touch, which you have in other 
joints; but it is my firm persuasion, the 
fin r* !“ fin .b'lTiT'o «■ e '.:i the diseases of hip- 
jiu.n—* 1 t:u «iv .ei of joints in general. 
What did I say about diseases of joints in. 
gene ml ? 1 stud, that sometimes the dis¬ 
eases began in the joints, and were even- 
m.iVi \.u. n she bone, whilst, in 

oiiur .i-i! ! -*\ in the bone, and, 

eventually, got into the joint. Then, again, 
in some diseases of the bones, there was a 
kind of inflammatory matter fonnd, which 
really did considerable mischief; which 
caused the absorption of cartilage, the 
growth of fungus, and so on. And that 
there were other diseases of joints, more of 
a t mistiuitiouai nature. The i|U«‘*lii>n, then, 
1 ^, !'i vf you iiiiV msi'Ii rii*i-a-Vf in the hip 1 
\mi I!:■ answer ia. yea, very dearly there 
are. Mow I will tell you first of all, com¬ 
mon inflammation wifi happen in this joint. 
The case I mention for this purpose, was the. 
case of u boy whose parents thought they 
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would consult Mr. Aberuethy upon a lunhar I limping after him. Now I waa rather fougk 
abceas. Now you know, in diseases of this with the father, and I Baid,—Pray, Sir, fcqpr* 
^ kind, itia usual to have a collection of fluid is this; did I not tell you, the instant you 
ILpt the joint; and there was a considerable observed vour son limping, to let me know'? 
’quantity of fluid here, which they had taken! 1 hope he is not still in die same situation*' 
for a lumbar abscess. But the gait of thoj Yea, indeed. Sir, he is, he relied. Well, 
hoy immediately disclosed the nature of the'then, Sir, said I, I slmllhave no hesitation, 
disease,—it was that of a limp. Now, here j whatever, if this boy dies, to declare that 
1 would say, it would he. well for surgeons' you are bis murderer. and that was the case 
to study the gait of a person, as a horse j sure enough, Matter formed ; dislocation 
jockey does the gait of a horse, A horse took place ; the father got the bov into thin 
jockey puts the horse to move, in order to ! very Hospital, and here the child died. 
nee his gait; and if a person has a diseased! The ligaments got destroyed, the action of 
hip, the limb is only used as a crutch to‘the muscles Hisloeaiitl the bom-; and there 
help himforward, and, therefore, the disease, is no mistaking a ease of this kind, 
cannot he mistaken. But if any further! 1 remember a cine where.the bone waa 
evidence is wanted,, 1 will tell you how to diseased, and it had gone on till it had got 
get it,—-just press upon the acetabulum, in ; into a very Lad state. I said to the patient 
this manner 1 have detected a number of he ought to use some swathe about him, to 
a those cases. Well, but as to my case : I told keep his socket still, or, egad, it will bo 
H.the patient he ought to go to bed; we put thrown out, The mao said, “Lord bless 
leeches on the part, washed him, ordered you, Sir, 1 am obliged to be awake all night, 
him doses of calomel to keep his bowels and watch it, or I am sure the hone would 
regular, uud so on ; and then, when there be thrown out of the socket.” 
was do more pain or pressure on the aoeta- Now this is a common disease; well, but 
huh,m, T put mi a blister; and this was just is there not disease of a constitutional na- 
about the time when a new cerate came oui.. t lire ! l'» pwMiiuiuhh ■. and 1 will just bring 
and! told the surgeon to dress it with this, ■ those caws before >wii. and then I shall, 
cerate ; it was, certainly, a new mode of have ri.mi for to day. And how am 1 to tell' 
dressing it, but otic dressing sufficed, for you the number 1 remember of them? I 
whether he put too much on or not, I don’t am in the habit always of selecting those 
know, but there wits a slough came away, cases which are best calculated to impress 
and a large ulceration, and that was, per- the anatomical facts on your memories; and 
Imps, fortunate enough, because it kept the I.have up better case than tlmt of a young 
boy quiet until the leg became quite well, lady, who was known to one of the students 
and be walked about. 1 urged upon tlu-m here, and he requested me to go and see 
the necessity of being vi ry can-fii! to keep her. She bad a limp, but she had the most 
him quiet, and the boy wa.-, takt-si down into agitated state of breathing possible ; her 
the country, and sent to school* Two years pulse exceedingly frequent; and how did 
afterwards, that boy came up to London, and this lameness happen ] Some ot her rein- 
was put into a merchant’s counting-house, tions had been in a naval action, and she 
where he. had to go up and down Cheapside was uncertain of their fate. There had been 
every day with bills, and, iu short, had as a very sew iv fi«,h: vuu wh-r,, in which 
-rfoueh going backward and forward as a two- some of her r* hitreis i.ad h«. ami shn had 
▼ pmmy post-man. H's rtii.'i. gut bad .ixui:., 1 ant heard Vludhrr tli. v v..-*e dead or living$ 
and it happened that hr 1A.*<i ii. a 'inuv* in .lliii sh'.iarhcii in r \e*> ; she got ex- 

^Smitlifield, in which.mu- -f Bit .-•■.dri.i.. .:!•• • | •■« ly w r. :.g is. the •'■■?>? of her health, 
lodged. I again went to see the boy, ami 1 and !■.- ■ hip Ir-tam-’; ai .&’• I said, 1 could 
then told the father,—you ought to be aware not .. .vi-/ i ithet to ■.! •* «.r .».\v ftuni', 
of the serious nature of ih!s mnr.id v in the but that you must foment yo :m- f it 
hip; the hip may get w.-li i nmigl. i.. bear a quiet, .and attend to your ait-"i iV re- 
moderate exercise, but it won't bear the gulation of your bowels. 1 left her, and 
exercise the boy has now to take j you must saw no more of her for about j ire-nib, when 
take him away from this situation, and, in she was brought to town in older *■> 
the meantime, nothing is to be done, but some oilier medical gcntlema: : l «!».» win 
what was done on the former ,».« . •*!■ - ■■ 1 to be at that meeting. Mm- 'hen 

Well, all this was done, and I then * . l : ■ ■ i upper ted or* < h "Uie, wjih.n.f being 
the father, now if any tiling goes wrong j able to move. VVo <r. eii iI.lI i: whs a cose 
again, if you see the bov limp in the hsi^ j in which leeches would not do gOod. After 
degree, you must let me know iir.iuedjat.eiv, a lime, that girl went to the sea side, and 
, fa*it is a mow importwit *-a*e, and vuu *h<‘ eventually recovered. Sir Charles 
/•juiSLM certainly not let hiiu go luto hissitmi- Bln-k (for it was he,awl T that met) had a 
tion any more. I saw no more of him for villa at the place to win* 1. «■!»• wont, and 
about thre e months ; 1 then observed the he was alway* kwhing out for patients where 
father going up Chancery Lane, and the boy he was; he attendee r, and lie afterwiudf 



m m it *#-»n •wry mti* mi 

5a loomed. If you wi to work mm- lw action to tfce **»& ***» &« 

fully with yaw l&ec3i»» sttl fetiatew on tori; general ctocuktkm, f** 

table subject*, yott yrOl <wtly make bad attention to the p*jcu^ti»*a£tisi.b^tu m 
worse, that I a» eertwa «f, ia any ®f these regard to ito ** 

caws pf constitutional diseww. Aad this will b® difficult to nnderatond tfre&ff emit 
I will endeavour to ahow you by toefttiimtos and even cppsrito coaditiOQ* {tftttoteediu 
another owe. TWe '*«* aladywhe had the state of the mptrialfurntmiy by »e*»ly 
consulted surgeons of great eminence, mi different degree* of the raran eauww For, 
who had m ulcwi^cnst wfeieh broke out into white* small quantity of wiue, or^Ji*J'jfer- 
a tremendottslv large tore; she ltoedabocft raentedlaquar, ptodu<^«fii»ef^^ 
n dt»eu oTtoftto Loj^^ in ail fhe&uictioiis, but primarily and et¬ 

her, I said to the surgeon who bad attended eentiaUy in those termed semmtd, a larger 
her, It is evident that this leeching and quantity of the same stimultja iwQn rmiders 
blistering has done no good; I should fo- the organ altogether incapable of performing 
riwsut It; but it is her health that is news- its office, inducing, at length, that suspension 
sary to be attended to. It luckily hap- or anmhilatra® Of the cerebral functumatbat 
pened, that, as the wound was healing, she we call intmmtiim, and which ia reality is 


- that So occupied the attention of the sur¬ 
geon, that lie never again looked at the 
Wound until it got. healed ; then she got hot¬ 
ter, and went about on crutches. Now 
that is what l should recommend, that they 
should be allowed to exercise on crutches, 
never hearing weight on the joint.. She 
went round awhile on crutches, afterwords 
got aril, was able to walk perfectly in Je^a 
than a year, and is now a perfectly stfruVM 
woman, and walks as uprightly as if she 
bad never been lame. Now I mention this 
case, on account of (his other curiosity which 
is attached to it:-~a brother of bora got ill 
in the same wav, and 1 do verily believe, 
that if hr; had been laid in bed, and treated 
with leeches and blisters, and so on, his hip 
Would have got into precisely the same situ¬ 
ation ; but by not doing this, and only. 
guarding against any ino!ion that might ug- j 
gravate the disease, and by putting his | 
bowels right, egad, Uu- boy vlid urv well. 
Now, then, in these partiriihirs, 1 see no 
difference in the diseases of the joint of the 
hip, to what I see in the joint of any other 
part of the body : and 1 have nothing more 
to add ®t present. 
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s DR. CLUTTERBIICK. 

Lamms If I. 

Gentlemen, 

At the conclusion of the last lecture, 
1 said I would endeavour to explain to 
to you the Uature of fatoricotten, as produced 
by the excessive use of strong drinks. N ow 


It is easy to conceive a general increase 
of ac tion to take place in the artoriul system 
of the brain, though it is not ea*y to my 
what cause* would produce so general aa 
effect, and dial equally with regard to eveiry 
part of the organ. Among the causes of 
pretty general excitement to the arterial 
anion of the brain, may be mentioned, 
m'ml heat, mwuiar ew'twn, certaw emtiitm 
of mind, and vine in moderate quantities, 
\..w that ilitw* do actodlly increase 'the 
arterial action or the brain, is almost a mat¬ 
ter of ili'iuonsUKtion. The increase of size, 
and of pulsation, perceived in all the exter¬ 
nal arteries of the head, as well na those of 
the neck,—and the flushing of the fade and 
eyes,—are sufficient proofs of this, as far, at. 
least, as regards the external carotid anti it* 
ramifications; while the increased heat of 
the whole head, the throbbing head-ache that 
attends nr follows, and which is often re¬ 
ferred by the patient to rife centre of the 
brain ; ilieae, together with the excited 
state of functions, leave no room to doubt 
that the internal, no less than the erteivu!., 
vessels, are in a state of inordinate aotidn. 
Still, a* (’.»r<- i*. s.au- di'E rence of effect 
^observable ;r. tin vat« <i? ;!.■ functions, in 
these different cases, it is probable that the 
excitement j* not absolutely equal through- 
out tV.i- wimlr arterial *v*li'Ui Of (he brain ; 
but r««lier. lha: lhe vestals of different parts 
of tl.te oiga-.i, are unequally ulicUeu, and 
their function* also, as a natural consequence 
of this inequality. 

All these causes then, moderately applied, 
produce an increase of action in the arteries 
of die brain, though still not with perfect 
equality. This increased arterial action 
will produce n more rapid flow of blood 
through the organ; and this, as in other 
cases, will be accompanied with a more 
energetic performance of functions ; not* 
merely those that are proper to the brain, 
hut, secondarily, those off the general system 
likewise. Thu*, from a moderate quantity 
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W+tm, *mm u met** t» ho Mk- fetr. fcwp, $* #*#44 hMM 
eued ;^43w*« is eh evident icuswww ofthe the «*m» slowly tmm» 

vokmipr^poktr ?—an dr the adttd ig •nM ia sad room ii &M»%'#t!fe % At *> 

r as equi&degreft, Tfeme may fee ttwaod the expand, and r»mm tte frt*fri*i tymi jb» 

primary effekta, as regard* the proper circulation is fo*ter*d^tw4w MM* feW 

fraction*. But«rcfc*»w»t *oeu fo&>Waia ttiWei 0*c my 0*1*$m ^m bt W* 

the action «P to* hoort and wfeoto vascular art i* capable riM*l**#t #JO$M?»g 

ayetem* and dean iMkmiHifftmfe But reowery ia thea* 

if the -wins fee take* in «*©*», to# wtiua of prew ©factum in th« arteries fififep fersln 
the wwfe arill not e*fy fee iaermad, hut eootwMm, mean* way fee employed M ar# 
ditordwrfed «t the some «»e ; s«d ifi*torfeB«M calculated to diminish incrmpd attornf 
cf ftmctfons will fee the necemary eon*#* wch aaMsoiirttfog, local or general, together 
qaepfe, or that dofenou* atate We term m- with wuawr-irritoiiiw, fey »ur*jlpg or other 
tptfcathm, Id which neither fenf net My is »««#*. Theapplioafcjbo ofwld to the head, 
capable of perfoMsmg it* office m ©proper is another psababta ma*a» of aocowplishing 
manner. And if the quantity should fee still the purpose 4 this operate*, both fey lewen- 
frrtber increased, stupor follows, in which in# the pmputeve action of tin* arteries, and 
the tfimrid fmctimi are suspended altoge- also fey increasing their tonic contraction j 
ther ; senmtmi, infanta?)} motion, and the pew* the fefifoct being communicated fey sympathy, 
ri^mwd being *11 foratimeobHter&ted, The from die external to the internal vessels pf 
person ia then said to fee '* dead drunk.” the head. It is only in extreme cases, how- 
Now (e understand this variety of effect, ever, that any tiling of this kind appears, to 
as produced from the same cause, yon must he uemsary ; for experience riwws that 
call to tuind wbftt occiH*wheu wterieaareex- ordinary cases ofmtoxmtm do well if left 
cited by any stimulus. Their muscular activity to themselves, sous not to require, in gene* 
feeing increased, the blood is carried for-’ ’tal, tlue use of any remedies, 
wards with increased force and rapidity, and Other narcotic aufesUuiccs, such as opium , 

the functions are performed in consequence may, without difficulty, be supposed to opt 
with more energy. This increase of action in a similar way with strong drinks, in jfo. 
is soon followed fey enlargement of the arto- lading the functions of the brain; namely, 
r'm, which thus will occupy, in consequence, by increasing its vascular action, with the 
greater space within the skull. But this subsequent changes I have just pointed out, 
hd'ilii-uifil span- can only fee obtained by It can hardly fee doubted, l think, that the 
compression of the miu, and consequent cause is equal to tli© effect: but when we 
squeezing of the blood out of them: for the attribute the effect of opium, as is often 
blood-vessels are the only compressible parts done, toita " narcotic principle destroying 
here ; and, of these, the vmm, being the the nervous energy,'' we are using language 
weakest, yield most readily to pressure, to wiiieh no distinct meaning is attached; 
The necessary effect of this is, impeded if il is eoly asserting a fact, not explaining it. 
n-:t interrupted circulaiirin, with a propor- Now if opiumprodueea its narcotic effect 
tionnte interruption and disturbance of the in the manner 1 have anpjiosod, tluit is, 
different functions, up to the degree of through the medium of increased vascular 
^absolute ntupor or apoplexy; which, how- action in the brain, (and that it does so is 
jjjCver, is for the most part temporary, lasting probable, from the fact that opium, as wejl 
for :i few hours hilly. as strong driuk*> has a tendency to jitduce 

Vou jMTcrive.lben, that tin* sonic ext king and to aggravate inffammatioii ip the fertd*,) 
cause is capable' df either increasing the it is not easy to understand how the sub- 
activity of 11 n organ, (situated as the fe'hiii iv: sli.it pemm», when umfo'i?, tkp fepffueiico 
is, in an unyielding oa#e of^ne,) or, 11. i,. ( mi <.y: u, ni all sorts of imtutiou, medical 
■oilier Inn id, of interrupting its fuiu-li.ms'and uierl.anica!, asconuivmly recommended, 
iiiiogciIiiT, according to the change induced J should be useftih Ou toe eputery, such a 
in the diniciisi'ins of the arterin, m.d t|,. ? piaclit t appear^ to me more likely to prove 
• consequeat compfestion of ifee «mns. The* 1 : hurl lid tinui henelicial; by exiting and 
effects are in a great measure peculiar to keeping up the vaacular action oi' tho bttjiw, 
the brain : other organs feeing cspahle of ex- instead of allowing it to subside, m it wx»» 
pansion altogether, so as to allow of both will do spontaneously. No ttpptml, in this 
arteries ifod veins feeing distended at the case, can fee Ka^sfoctorily uuuis to expert- 
fiftme time ; fey which the circulation is still euce : both from the want of wifficieut op- 
carried on, and the functions conrimied, portaruties,and fna** <h* Munjte div*pity j>f 
though, it may fee, in a disordered maimer. cases; no two being exactly parallel, m f# 
The termmatioa of a fit of iuUixictttim is to allow of a conclusion feeing drawn frtun 
easily understood; upon the principles here one to wMithor. At all events, tlier* tauapLa 
, laid down. The esuited state of the arteries to fee an inconsistency in doing that in cases 
being a forced one, is necessarily tonijiorary of poisoning from opuMn, which #0 mto 
In its durtrtimi. After a rime, commonly a thinks of doing in mo* of vxpefwure intoxi- 
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cation, For where the phenomena are so'; 
. similar, it is reasonable to auppoee that the 
state of organs is not rety wMke in the two 
cases; and if so, the same mode of proce¬ 
dure would appear to be proper. 

The explanation I have ww given of in- 
toxkatm, and which perhaps applies to nor-" 
coties in general, will enable you to under* 
stand the state of stupor, or obliteration of 
functions, that occurs in- apoplexy, as pro¬ 
ceeding from various causes; and also in 
the last stage of inflammation of the brain, 
»nd in certain forms and stages of feveT; sub¬ 
jects, which I shall soon direct your atten¬ 
tion to, in a more particular way. 

But Suppose the arteries of a port only of 
tlie brain, to be in the state of preternatural 
excitement and distention 1 have mentioned, 
Slid which, no doubt, may take place from 
causes loss general in their action than 
strong drinks; the parts so excited will be 
rendered more active in the performance of 
their functions; but a necessary 
quenreof this will be, that the turgid state of 
vesselsin the excited part, will make pressure 
on tli© surrounding parts of the brain, so as 
to iinjii-dt* the circulation in them, and 
thereby impair their energy. This is quite 
consonant with experience, and serves to 
explain, upon mechanical principle*, the 
well-known physiological fact, that the fre¬ 
quent exercise ami rniiHcqueui divrlopnmnt 
of one part of t he brain, while they tend to 
the perfection of an individual faculty, tend, 
at the same time, to impair others. .A nd 
hence it in, that one ot‘the sensorial powers 
only Ilf hr improved, or earned <n a high pitch 
of excellence, at the expense r»f the rust. 

Such are the effects likely to ■ result from 
ail excited state of arterial action, whether 
general or partial, in the brain : and they 
will enable us to understand the various 
effects of inflammation on this organ ; a sub¬ 
ject 1 shall now proci n! to treat in detail. 

The diseases to which the hr am is liable, 
though infinitely vuii.uis :ii regard lo their 
symptoms or external characters, ere, in 
their nature, sufficiently simple. According 
to systematic writers ou nosology, there are 
a hundred or more different diseases of the 
brain, to each of which a sped he denomi¬ 
nation haa been given; implying, of course, 
a difference in nature. By far the greater 
part of these, however, arc merely symp¬ 
toms ; the number and variety of which are 
eftsily accounted for, when we advert to the 
varied structure of the brain, and the diver¬ 
sity of its functions, together with the great 
oM paramount influence it exerts over the 
whole body. 

« The brain not being a muscular structure, 
it of course not liable to the diseases of mus¬ 
cular parts, Ilia to disordered vascular action, 
and ■ the consequences of this, that all the 
diseases of the brain are attributable. 


The effects of a rnapl&mmmn vascular 
action in the brain, have beenidneady pointed 
out, when speaking of inUxckectim. 'M&stber, 
any fern of disease k the brainfetohea*. 
cribod to dminfyed vascular actwa in this 
part, is, I believe, ukcoowiu 1 am not ac¬ 
quainted with any circpmstaaees that de¬ 
cidedly support such an opinion ; while 
most brain affections may be eleariy traced 
to inflammation, as their primary cause, and 
of wliich they are merely consequence* or 
effects. 

Of Inflammation of the Brain in general. 

Inflammation of the brain lies been called 
by different names, as phrenitit f phrmimus, 
sphacelimus, cephalitis, and others. The term 
encephalitis seems more appropriate, aft being 
the most comprehensive, and capable of in¬ 
cluding all the varieties of this affection ; 
while, the term phrenitis applies to a few 
cu> ©illy, and those by no means the most 
ixiii*^! . The varieties of inflammation 
of the brain, you will soon find to be tar 
more numerous thun is generally supposed ; 
including is great number of discuses, both 
iu-.ute and chronic, that ore usually attribu¬ 
ted to a different source. According to tlx© 
general opinion* on tl *■ hni-'ci t, there is 
but one form o: iutlammutiO!! ..f the brain, 
to which the name of phrmim has been 
given, nnd which is characterised chiefly by 
active or even furious delirium, us the de¬ 
finition states. This, however, we shall 
find, is by far tin* least frequent form of iu- 
fisnimufiou in the brain ; a much greater 
number existing, in which no delirium Hikes 
plane from first to last. I shall first speak of 
the disease in a general way, and afterwards 
of its varieties. 

Signs. —Inflammation of the bruin is known 
to exist by the same general characti is that 
denote the presence of inflammation in 
other organs: namely, 1, by pain, or other 
uneasy sensation in the part affected; 'if 
by disturbance of its functions; and .‘idly, 
by the effects it produces on the general 
system. These must he spoken ofin detail. 

1. Pain iti the hetal, accompanies a great 
number of iufluui Marions of the bruin, and is 
variously seated; sometimes in the fore¬ 
head; sometimes at the hack part; and,occa¬ 
sionally, over the whole head ; or, it may be, 
in some particular spot. The pain i* ofti r- 
of a throbbing kind. .">!)<! i- gti.i uti* mI- 
fd with increase of heat ; sometimes with 
flushing of the face, and reduces and suf¬ 
fusion of the eves. Owing, however, to the 
natural insensibility of this part, pom in the 
head is not always complained of, and sel¬ 
dom in a degree corresponding with the de¬ 
gree of disease present. The mind, also, 
is apt to become confused in these cases, so 
that the patient is hardly conscious of his 
sensations, and, of coarse, is unable to de- 
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scribe ifcemjc^ is, that, it has bwm. called). h fomi of eere- 

although pun in the bead k generally emu- bod inflammation, flfo Mb- 

plftbefi <tf at the ottfost of the di*M*e, it pressed itt the hig^»46gr«, id^e^ Qie * 
often oewes as the dmease advances ; so action of the heart and «teris**dy& is in 
* that, as the dagger increases, the pain is excess. This is observed i&fmn of a «f#%- 
less and less noticed. * mnt kind, from the first; and iatbeadmoed 


St. Diitortmee of Jmetfats, This is a 
character much more to be Mliad,wp<a. &a 
indicating inlwnoiiataoh ,of.;the ; ;.|^«dn». than 
any other. To uaderstsnd tld^ you w0 call 
to mind the/various functions exercised by 
the brain, as'well aa its influence over other 
parts; for we have to attend to all gf these, 
m order to form our judgment, 

The peculiar functions exercised by the 
brain are, as 1 have befor* tqjld you, three; 
sensation, volition, and intellect: to these, 
therefore, we principally loot, in order 
to discover the condition of the brain j 
and in every case of disease in this organ,' 
a corresponding disturbance, or imperfection 
in the state of one or more of these func¬ 
tions, may be expected to be found, 

Thus, with respect to sewailm: vision, or 
hearing, may be too acute, producing intole¬ 
rance of light or sound: sometime# those 
senses arc perverted, imaginary object* 
being seen or beard ; leading, of cour.-c, to 
an erroneous judgment; while, in some 
cases, the immediate effect of the mlhmnua- 
(ion, when partial, is to induce uiiAilute 
blindness or deafness; as when an inflam¬ 
matory tumour presses upon the nerves de¬ 
voted to those senses, ^anywhere in their 
course. In like maimer, the senses of tast¬ 
ing uud smelling are liable to be disturbed 
or fort ; fancied tastes and smells being 
often complained of, in cases of inflamed 
brain. The srnse of touch is equally foible 
with the others to be disordered. Thus,' 
unusual .tenderness may exist in .fo-»i 
the weight of the bVv is. bed pr >.:c 
.great uneasiness, a.. i-» < a- itiiiv 
case# of fever ; white, at other times, um- 
• versa! pains are felt in the limbs, or down 
the back. These pains are liable to be con¬ 
founded with rheumatism; from which, 
however, they may generally be distin- 
gui*.h< d. In tin; .ih>i tn c of the other signs 
of tins diwiUH*. us vvciJ a« hv being accom¬ 
panied wirli mJicr mark# of brnin-affection. 

Tin- voluntary ymuer is, in the same way, 
likely to be disturbed from iuflummatfou of 
tlie brain, and tluit variously; depending, 
doubtless, upon the particular seat tin- 
disease occupies, its degree, aud extent. 
Sometimes, as iu the phrmit'u of authors, 
the muscular power is wonderfully in¬ 
creased for a time, so as to enable$&en a 
weak .man to overcame the efforts of three 
or four strong ones to restrain him : at 
other times, in the same form of disease, 
pkrenitis, the muscles act feebly and tremu 
loualy; as is seen especially in the delirium 
of habitual drmiltwd* (delirim tmncHs, ss 


of those even that 

e mental functions are as variously $«-» 
turbed as amsatkm and voluntary m&m. 
Sometimes the faculties are exercised with 
extreme quickness, sometimes the contrary. 
At the outset of phrmitk, the approach of 
the disease is often marked merely by un¬ 
usual hilarity, or else by depression of 
spirits, not to be accounted for from circum¬ 
stances; or by some extravagance of conduct, 
not usual with the party. I mention this 
the more particularly, as deserving your im¬ 
mediate attention in practice. Because/he 
mlopti'iii i:f a.-live measure# i f treatment at 
i-iih jH-iiod. is fur more iik< ly to prove cu¬ 
rative, than if deferred iili the symptoms are 
m:uf developed. \ud I may caution von 
here also, again* 1 estiiunriii'.! (lie riegie« of 
discs*' 1 in the brain, by foe degr.'o uf ileb- 
riuro present. The Slightest degree of in- 
fiufiimat inn in tlr brain, may be at (ended 
with tIii- most fur-.niw delirium ; un<l, on the. 
other hand, the greatest dnuger may cxial, 

: win re the mental function# are but slightly 
: dirtmbed. Yon: jiidgiur.ji is in be formed, 
land jour indications of cun- drawn, from 
l corporeal .sign#, and uof iimn the mental 
: rh-turbie.-.c'*; for this wilt often continue 
j long after the inflammation has subsided, 

1 and when it is no longer an object of modi- 
[ rai treatment. 

1 have now pointed out the various ways 
I iu which the sensorial functions are liable to 
j be disturbed, when the brain is suffering 
• hiilsjfii-jir.si:. But you are not to suppose 
in.:- k',: iin- symptoma mentioned, or even 
■i:e srai.ir part of them, are present in any 
individual case. They all serve equally to 
denote the existence of disease in tlie brain; 
while the diversity arises from the particular 
seat of the disease. 

Sleep and watching, being affections of the 
sensorial functions, and consequently refer¬ 
ring themselves to the brain, it is natural to 
«hp I .n.ie that when this organ is labouring 
mnif-r i!i#i'av , it, will be attended with some 
ipi-guhiiiiv in those Staten. In. almost all 
»usi s -ii' inflammation in the brain, this will 
be found to happen. On some occasions, 
the patient does not sleep for many succes¬ 
sive days; as is observed both in phreaitis, 
and in idiopathic fever ; and that, although no 
pain exist 1 , r-r is complained of, fo sdtJodnt 
for the wi.viifolrvs.-*. (*: if the patient 
sleeps at aU, it is in a disturbed and imper¬ 
fect way, being tormented witli frightful 
dreams. Sometimes, on the contrary, there 
is stupor. But in all case#, the sleep is pre¬ 
ternatural. There is in general nothing go 
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muh to Iip dtnirei »» « totwn to natural other cine,, realty Brcaodwy or aymptomatic. 
«|«b, in all cases of cerebral inflammation. 'Hiis 1 shall hereafter endeavour to prove to 
But you must not imagine that sleep can in you, is the me in idiopathic Jem of all kinds, 
general he artificially induced by narcotics, whether awttnucd, intermittent, or ipea/tc m 
with arty advantage. On the contrary, at- its form. The afoetion is a compound one, 
tempts of this kind often aggravate the in* consisting of a primary local disease, the sent 
fiamirmtion in the brain; they may induce of which is the brain ;and that general febrile 
stupor, but not natural or healthy i leap. Your state of system, to which the name of pyrexia, 
efforts should he directed to the removal of or eymptomatic Jem, has been given, and 
the difiiMne, the inflammation ; and if you which is always the result of lftfiommation ; 
sncreei/ in this, sleep will spontaneously which therefore it serve# to show the eaist- 
return, in proportion ns the organ resumes cnee of. . * 

it* healthy functions. Put inflammation, when slight and of 

There are still other signs of inflammation small extent, may exist in the brain, 
of the brain, which betray themselves to an as in other parts, without producing pynuia, 
observant and experienced practitioner, and or a febrile state of system. It is then to 
Which it is right you should be acquainted he known only by the local symptoms, alrea- 
with; for the) sometimes furnish uh with ily detailed. And when pyrexia does occur 
ouf principal guide in disco wring the di** ia cases of inflamed brain, it is rtf various 
ease. Such are the heat of head, the throb- character, and often does not correspond 
bing of arteries about the head and neck, the with the degree or danger of the local dirt* 
rod and suffused state of ilie iumramjindaii. cum-. The inflammation may be so situated 
and the expression of countenance iilmue- i.- to influence in different degrearttbe action 
thor. The first look of a patient labouring of the heart, which, like other organs, is more 
under cerebral inflammation is often autfi- or less immediately govern'd by the brain, 
©ieut to eburucterise the disease, 'ihe de- Accordingly, in some cases of phrenkis, die 
gree of contraction of the pupils is changed pulse is uncommonly rapid, in ethers the 
from die natural state. Sometimes the pu- reverse; while in some it is scarcely varied 
pi! is contracted, giving an unusual quick- from the natural state. Precisely the same 
ness of expression to the eyes, ami, in cor- variety is observed in regard to the pulse 
respouilcricr- with ihib, the »m h** of the in idiopathic fever; in some of the worst 
face are at. the same time rout ruet^l, ren- cases of which, the pulBt* retains, for 
dering the features sharp and expressive, a considerable time, its natural force and 
This is observed In phrenUis irt many in- frequency. This fact, you will find no* 
stances, especially 'n 1 .' - 1 .. wi.ile, ticcd by various writers ; and £ liave often 

in ordinary Mio/ar 1 .■ ■■>.» . : » i.:— is nsvself observed it. 

seen ; the pupils are rather large, and the The alimentary canal is variously affected 
muscltts of the face relaxed; giving u by inflammation existing in the brain. Its 
remarkable dulness or want of expression irritability may be increased, giving rise to 
to the countenance, by which the disease is a more frequent expulsion of its contents; 
in general easily detected. Sometime:-, nr, which is more commonly thr ritee, it may 
again, ihe jnipils are widely dilated, till j be rendered torpid, nrd coyLvfjrenS ensue, 
hardly a trace of tlic iris is to be seen : aud, And the same mat umir with rasperr to th,- 
often tlie muscles of tl-■ et ■ i.n' iiri*- | ..nil\ w*--. . :\A crrrt'j ry oigann ir. -jeii.-rf.l. Iti.t; 
contracted, producing irr, jii'a*I*v m i»i< -me so umier the in¬ 
direction -the two eves, or What ia rail*; . tluenie «»•' the hr.du.'w'.iii ptmn j-n- 

iprintin$* These latter appearances u:v hap.- nl the mrgam «*f truer i as 'he **-«nach, t! u 
toost observed ia that form of fuueu.itis of which uie almost immediately 

oorehnil inflammation that is attended with disturbed by a morbid state of the brain, 
preternatural accumulation of fluid in the Hence it is, that when inflammation arises 
ventricles, the hydrao^hulwi, aa it is thence in the brain, it iff often attended with wwit- 
denomintrted, wig at. the commenremtfat; ug in most fevers, 

“Idly. Such then, and so various, are the and in the hydrocephalus ofinfaiita. In the 
prhmry or local symptoms of inflate million of letter case,'indued, it is one of the most 
the bruin, and upon which the diagpmh in prominent symptoms, and merits yoUr parti- 
principuUy founded. But this, like other rulur intention. 

inflammations, often produces general dirt- Thus, Gentlemen, I have given yon a 
order *of system, and that in a higher degree general description of bflammation of the 
than others, on account of the great influ- j braiif, without adverting to its numerous 
eirce which the bruin exerts over oil other I moieties, These w ill form the subject of » 
P«rtS- Ibis general disorder so soon follows future Lecture. I shall next jaunt out the 
the lMvl in many cases, that «n iutervu? be- appearances induced on the brain by inflain- 
tween them is scarcely to be perceived;< ruation, us discoverable by dissection, aud 
and then the disease has been considered in j which we shall find to be nearly f ijmtow ia 
the light of an universal one; though, as in all the forma of the disease. 
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Qmv yi Pondera, Wwmotsi, stone I*Mrm ni*» in 
mucin Materiam Mclicain, bio JibeHm PtunuA- 
comt.\« Co(.i.nm Rsa.ii,ta Mspicomim Londi- 
Msnuib duoem iteqtUtur. 


ACIDUM HYDROCYANICUM BILUTUM, 
ft Coerutei pnwaici libras duns, 

Hydrargyri oxydi rubri libram, 

Aeiili lviuriatici libram, 

Aquae destillat* octarios duodecim ; 
Ocmilemn pntaatcum ooqtie cum hydrar- 
gyr; oxydo rubro in aqua; deatillatae. octuriis 
wx, ajiutha assidue inovens, donee colons 
r-j i ijlri esper* ait; turn cola. e» ihjii.irnii 
jm'.i'iiiiim ronsi'.mc ut litmi rryalalli. lluruui 
<; vi-'.iiiorini libram, turn pari ponder** uridi 
n:i!!Mti«'i ri iiiju." deKiillaf.!’ iwiarii* 

< 'l>n cCTniiwe in riMort.ii vifr*-ii miser : :• jua- 
ortariuin infuii.de irt rwceptaculum ad gra¬ 
dual 32um frigefactum. Denique, retort:! 
aptattt, destillent acidi Hydrocyanic! diluti 
octarii sex. 

ACIDUM FHOSPWORICUM. 
ft Pl-rmj'linri iinciam dliuidiani, 

Aci.ii i.itr.ri fluidiinri::? ijuinqtm : 
Acido nitneo |»riu» mli‘fa« to. pjiosphfinun 
gradatim adit*, turn r***iu»- u«mcc mpoiv* 
acidi nitrici wiri cesiftwrint. 

Audi phusplnriri j'ondua *pi-< ificum, aqua 
lU-hii'Inli: si Opus sit, rissi* de- 

1m 1 t ad pondug sperificum aqua; dostilhita- 
Ut 1.400 ad 1*000. 

AQUA TIMIlMtJL 
Aqua 1 octarios decent, 

Otei pimentse flunlcadunas duns 
Destillet congiua. - 

AQUA PIMENTE 0II.OTA, 
ft Aqua; pimeutiv fluiduneias sex, 

Aqua* duiduucitw decern; 

Misce. 

CATAPLASM A CERE'VISME VETEBIS. 
ft Farina 1 avert* libram* 

Cerevisi® veteris, quod satis sit; 
Misee. , 

CATAPLASMA CONII. 

ft Extract! conii racism dimidiam, 

Aqu* ocUrium j 
' Misce, ttadde 

Fork* Uni, quod satis sit* 


CATAPLASM* IMUOti 

ft Dsuci mdicis reoeatis libram j 
Radaretur radices ut aa pulpwa aberat, 

CATAPLAIMA LINT. 

ft Liui farina 1 libram diwtdiam. 

Aqu* ferventis oeuriurocum semisM; 
Miace. 

CERATUM MRW.IS. 

ft Mellia, 

Olivos old, singuiorum libram, 

, Cer* flava?, 

EiupUstri plurobi wngulonun libram 
damidiam; 

Misce. t - : . 

CON FECTIO ALUMINl*. 

ft Aluminis contriti scrtipuloB qnatuor, 
Coafwtionis rott® gallic*, quod aatis sit; 
Misce, 

Doeia, drachma ter die* 

CON FECTIO CINCHONA COMJKMtm. 

ft Cinchona 1 coutrita? anrkra, 

Potass*! suIm arbonetis draclimaui, 
.Syrupi, qtiod satis sit. “ 

Dosis, drachma* 

CONTECTIO PER SI SUBC'A RB 0 N ATIfi, 

ft Forri sub< arbonoti* unciam dimidiam, 
Tberiuc® quod satis lit, 

Misce. 

Doeis, drachma dimidia ter die, 

CoNFF.CTI0 FERRI TARTARIZATt. 

ft Potass® supertarti-fttis drachmaasex, 
Fern tartarizuti sr.rupuloa duos, 
iiingilieri* contriti grtina decern, 

Syrupi quod satis ait; 

Misce. 

Dos is, drachm* du* ter die. 
CORFECTIO JALAP* COMPOS IT A. 

ft Jalap* radicis conttit,a: drachma* ties, 
Potaas® foipertartratis uncias duas cum 
semisae, 

Ztngibeik drachmam, 

(. oufectionis ros® canitue uaewun dimi- 
diant, 

Syrupi zingiberi* quod satis ait; 

Miace. 

Dosis, drachma ter die. 

CON FECTIO POTASS A. N1TIUTI6. 

ft, Potass* nitratis drachmam, 

( onfectionia roaar gallic* uueiam j 
Misce. 

Desis, drachma ter die. 
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CONFECTIO 8RENJE COMPOSITA. 
Confedtioni* senna? tincMi# duas, 

Jalapae radicis eontrit® drachmam, 
Potaasa: supert*rtratis drachmas duas, 
Zmfpberis rudicia cantatas dracbmam 
dimidiam, 

Syrupi quod satis «tj 
Misce. 

Dosis, drachma. 

CONFECTIO SPONG1X USTJE. 

8{»ongwc uste unciam, 

Syrupi aurnutii quod satis sit; 

Misce. 

Dosis, drachma ter die. 

CONFECTIO 8TANNI. 

B Btaittsi unciam, 

Confectionis rosse eanin* uuciae duas ) 
Misce. 

Dosis, uncia dimidia oicni mane. 

CONFECTIO SUEPHUSIS foMPOSlTA. 
Sulplmria praseipitati uncinm dimidiam, 
Potass* super tartrates dracbmam, 
Media despumati inieiam ) 

Misce* 

Ddsis, drachma ter die. 

DKCOCTL'M HOROR1 CUM ACACIA. 
Decocti hordei fluiduncius octoderim, 
Acacias gutuiui uncinm dirnidiam ; 
Misce. 

DECOCTUM JUNirJERI COMPOSITOM. 
Junipcri baccarum contuaarum ttnciea 
duas, 

Potuhfu* nupt'i'tsi tr.itis (lr>ichiisiisi tree, 
"Aqua* (iilamis qun'.unr; 

Detoque ad octnrios duos et cola, et 
liquori atlde 

Spintus juoiperi corapositi fiuiduncias 
duas. 

Dosis, octafaus quolidie. 

' DFXOCTUM MRZKREI. 

U, Mezcroi corticis unciam, 

Aqua* congumi cum semisse ; 

Decoquts ad cqngium, aub finom coc- 
lionis widens 

(Jlycyrihiine radiciis rceeulis unciam ; 
Cola, 

Basis, octftrius quotidie. 

ENEMA. 

Sodtc muriati* uncinm ; 

Misoe, 

ENEMA ALOE*. 

Jfc Extract! aloes purificati, scropulos duos, 
Potass® sulu mbonat w qrana decern, 

\ itelli ovi quod satis ail, 

Laths Ttcciui ocUtrium dimidium: 

Misce. 


^ Assaftctid* drachmas duas, 

Vitelli ovi qood satis sit, 

Decocti hordei octarium dimidium; 
Misce. 

ENEMA COJ.OCY»THII)IS. 

^ Cnlocynihidis polpwconriso’ drachmaw 
A qu® tiuiduncias duodecim j 
Decoque ad fluidunciaa octo, et cola. 

ENEMA ©MI. 

J& Mucilagiuis amyli, 

Aqu*, singulorum fluidunciaa tree, 
Tractor® opii minima viginti; : 
Misce. 

ENEMA 8APONIS MOLLIS. 

Sapotti* mollis drachmas sex, 

Aqui* mnentia ortarium ; 

Misce. 

ENEMA TEREBINTH IN*. 

Jt> Tfcrebintbin® vulgaris unciam dimidian 
Ovi quod satis si(, 

Decocti hordei fluidunciaa decern ; 
Misce. 

GARGAHISMA. 

B, Decocti hordei duiduncias duodecim, 
Acidi aoetici fluidftimiam cum sexnbs* 
Ah Ilia drachmas sex ; 

Misce, 

GAROARISMA CAPSICl COMPOSJTUM. 
C-apsici baocanuu contritarum drachmi 

fw*. ' 

. Mur-! lit ;i!s« ia*:-. 

V 1- : .»■ :!■: i ■ . 

Mac era per horns duodeeim, cola, et adc 
Acidi acot-ici diluti octmium. 

GARGARISMA MUR1ATICUM. 

Ijt gnllicie. ]*etalorum eAiccatoru 

dnu iiman duns. 

A- \ fer». :iri' i 

inflmdi is, jj.i:. , dein cola 

ttdde 

Add! muriatici fluidrachmtuu cum s 
imsse; 

Misce, 

HAUSTUS AROMAT1CUS CUM RtIF.0. 

R. lnfusi rhei, 

Aquffi cinnamomi einguloinjrri floidrac 
mas sex, 

Coufectionis aromatize sc<ruj>uluui; 
Misce. 4 

Ter die sumendus. 

HAUSTUS BALSAMI PEttUVlANt. 

B PnU;.!»i ]i( r\.\huii drr.cliuiiim I'ijiiitliin 
Mi!i , ilagii!i4 ni«d»- iii)rii;iu duiiiiliiiin, 
pimcsit:*. dituta- Hsiiduitcitnu ; 
Test- baivmsuiii cum mucihigino, et ad 
aquiuu. 
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Ter quotidie suroendns, 

Eodem modo cum dasi prescripts uingu- 
lorum fit, 

„ Haustus copaiba, 

Olei terebinthinae, 

Olei succini. 

Oliboui. 

HAUiTVS CAMPHOR*. 

Camphorse grana decapci, 

Spiritus rectificati minima triginta, 
Mucilagioia acacia* fluidrachmam, 

Aqua; destiilata* fluidunciam cum ae- 
misaaj 

Misce. 

Ter quotidie samendus. 

HAUSTUS JPP.CACOANH* OP1ATUS. 
Ipecacuanha? radicia cantritae grana duo, 
Cuufectionis opii scrupulum, 

Aqua; pimenta: dilute fluidunciam rum 
semisse } 

Misce. 

Omni noote sumendus. 

#-■ ; 

HA 1ST VS I PEC AC VAX HA CUM fiCILLA. 

Jt, Viai ipecacuanhas, 

Oxymcllis stciRae, 

Aqua; pimenta* dilute aiugubrum fluid- 
UDciaru dimidiam , 

Misce. 

HAVSTV8 MAGNESIA SULPHATIS, 

VI.;, iii-hia* M.iphatiit ilr-H Innas «ox, 
V|..i;:iff* uni iuit. (Iiniidiuni, 

Aqua: mi-u'.i.x- nriili* flu ill unci as abas ; 

Misce, 

IIAVSITS OPII. 

TiurturwopiS minima ihjncbciin, 

V..im p'.nu-siia* dilute lli.iiliiM'liiuas uu*' 

decim, 

Syrupi rhceudos fluidrachoitoi; 

Misce. 

Omni node sumeudus. 

HAL'S TV 8 OPII COM ANTIHONIO. 

Eo Tinctuni* opii minima duodecim, 

Yin: antimonii taitarimi minima vi- 

^ nti * 

Aquae pimente dilute fluidunciam cum 
semisse; 

Misce. 

Omni nocte aumendus. 

HAUSTU* POTA8SJ® ACETATJS. 

Jt Potass® sHbcarhonotia scriipuluin, 

Acidi ua'tiii dilutj, quod sali*t sit ad 
potsasam saturamlam, 

Aqua? pimente dilute unciam cum se¬ 
mi see ; 

Misce. . 

Sextis born suinendus. 


HADSTtJ* mtmM CJtTRATII. 
g) Potaesmcarlmna^ucnjpahim, 

Aquae destillate fluidunciam cum ffl- 
misse, 

Acidi citrici coutriti grann septeih- 
decim; 

Cffiteris privi.s commixtis, addatur acidum 
citricum, ut somatur dum bullulse exci- 
tantur. 

INFU5VM CINCHONA CQMPtWITUM. 
Cinchon® contrite unciam, 

Aurautii oorticis drachmas duas, 

Rosae gallic* petabrura exsiccatorum 
drachmas tree, 

Aqu® ferventis octarium, 

Macera per boras duas in vase leviter 
clauso, cola, et adde 

Acidi snlphurici diluti fluidmchmam 
cum scmisse. 

Dosis, fluiduncia cum aomisse sextis horis, 

*■ : ' 

INFVSVM CINCHONA IN MOUORR CALCI8* 

C:n< bona* romriuc unriinn dimidiam, 
i.i.jUuris rah is ocianuin dimidium y- 
Marera per boras quatuor ut viginti in 
vase dauso, et e Auntie liquorem, 

Dosis, fluiduncia cum semisse. 

INFVSVM OVVCYRRH1ZA. 

Glycyijrhme recentis unciam, 

Aqu* ferventis octarium; 

Mseera per boras duas et cola. 

INJ'ECTIO HYDRARGVR1 SVBMVRIATM. 

^ lih.'j.! t\:! *■ -.hur.irintis liraihnms tuns, 
Viii*.i!.-"? :i< lu siP fhiidum mm cum se* 
misse. 

Aquae octaiium 5 
Misce. 

INJECT! O TEREBINTH IN A. 
Terebiuthb* olei fluidunciam cum se* 
misse, 

Olivie olei fluid unci as duodecim ; 

Misce. 

junctus. 

Confectionis rorae canims unciaa dom», 
Traguc anth* contrite drachmnm duni- 
diam, 

Syrupi jutpaveris fluidunciam, 

Aquae fli.iiii!!*: lain c.ir:i , 

Acidi sulpJiunci diluti fluidrachmam 
dimidiam, 

Accti scilliB fluidrachmas dufti ; 

Misce. 

UNIMFNTVM CAI.CIS. 
j£, Liquoris caleis, 

Oliva? oki, 'ssngulorum fluidunri«« odo, 
Spirittis rectificati flubuncimn j 
Misce. 
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Hr tmimeati muonla compoaiLi Mdun* 

■ ciasaex, 

Tinctur* opii fltuduneios duaa; 

Mi*ee, 

LIQUOR ACID! CltUXH, 

ft Adrfi citriei cryatafiorum drachmas 
decern, 

Aquas octwaam; 

Miaow. 

LIQUOR ABGENTI NlTBATIS. 

ft Argcfcti hitratis grana octo, 

Aquae ros« fluidunciam ; * 

Misce et cok. 

LIQUOR I’ICIS. 

ft Pirirlquid© libraw, 

Aquae octarios quatuor; 

Misce et agila bacillo ligneo, et poet hi* 
dmnu effimde liquorem. 

Dosis, octaritie qtiotidie. 

LOTIO ALtlMINIS. 
ft Alumtnia unciam dimidiam, 

Acjuoj oclarium; 

Cola. 

LOTIO AMMONIA MURIATIS. 
Ammonia: muriatis unci urn cHmidiam, 
Spiritu# rectificati, * * 

Acidi aeetici diluti singulomm octa- 
riuin; 

Misce. 

LOTIO GALL*. 

ft C allarum contuaarum drachmas duas, 
Aquae ferver.lis OrtUiiuu:; 

Maet-rnpfi lmriun, h coin. 

LOTIO HYDRARGYRI AMYGDALINA. 
ft Amygdalanuit iMuararum unckm, 

Aqua.-. degtiUuUe octurium, 
llydrargyri oxynumatia gratia d?cem ■, 
Tore aiaygdttlaaiinn aqua grudatim artunii, 
deiu cola, etudde hydrnrgyri oxvmuriatem. 

LOTIO HYDRARGYRI OXYMURIATIS. 
ft Hydrargyri oxymuriati* grana duo cum 
■ wmiswe. 

Acaciae gurami unciwrn dimidiam. 

Aquas dcstiliutee octarium} 

Mi see. 

LOTIO ©MI. 

ft Opii draelunam cum aemiase, 

Aquwt Octarium; 

Mi»oe. 

LOTIO POTASS® SLVLPIftTRETI. 

ft aulphuroti drachma* dun*, 

Aquas octarium j 
Misce, 


lotio met imWh 
ft Zinc! sulphatii di-aohmafla, 

Aqua ferveutia.octarioni; 

Misce et per ehartaat cola, 

MI STUB A AMMOMI® ACETATW. 
ft Liquorn ammonia acetatis fluiduncia 
duns, 

Aquas fluiduncias sex ; 

Misce. 

Dosia, ftoidunciw duas sextk horia. 
MISTURA AMMONIACI FCRTIOA. 

ft Mistura ammonium fliuduneias octo, 
Spiritus ftnimoaise feetidi duidrachinn 
duas* 

Misce, 

Dosis, fluiduncia. 

MISTURA AMMONIA OLEOSA, 
ft Mistur® ammonite suhearbonutia fluid 
UiividA «t*x, 

<Mw» olei fluidunciaa duns'; 

Misce, 

Dosis, fluiduncitt cum semisse aextis holis. 

MISTURA AMMONIAS SUBCARBoNATlS. 
ft Ammonia- siibrarboldntig wcrupulns duo* 
Aquae pimento dilute octurium dim: 
dium; 

Misce. 

Dosig, fluiduncia; <lu© sextis horis. 
MISTURA AROMATICA. 
ft Confetlionia aromutica* druehn-.us duai 
cum semisse, 

Aqua- pimeat© dilut© fiuiduncias octo 
Misce, 

Dosis, fiuiduncitt cum semisse. 

Ml STUB A CAUjMBI/K ALKALINA. 
ft Infusi calumh© fluidunciaB septem cun 
semiaso, » 

Sod:-.- cnrlmnatis drachmani, 

I im-una nuramii flu«laat;iaoi dimi 
diam; 

Misce. 

Dosis, fluiduncia cum setnisae ter die, 
MISTL’RA CAMPHOK/E CUM MYRRH A. 

ft Camphor©, 

Mvrrhse, singularum druchnmm dimi- 
diam, 

i’ere simul et adde gradatim 
Aqua- octarium diruidiiun; 

Misce. 

Dosijs, duiduscia cum aemiswe aextis horis, 
MISTURA CASCARILUE COMPOSITA. 
ft Infusi cascarill© octarimu dimidium, 
Aceti scill© fluidraohmas duos cum se- 
rnisse; 

Alisce. ■ ■ • 

Dosis, fiuidwmia cum series© seitis borifl. 
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MimftA CAfiCA&HJUE QPUTA. 

% Iafuw cracarilk' fluidtmcias tepteip, 
Aeeti acillje fluidracWas dtm cum fid* 
misse, 

Tinctur* camphor® composite flui» 
drachma* »ex j . 

iliaee. 

Desk, fluiduimia eutft fiemiefte ter die. 

MIST UK A CRETE COMTOSITA. 

t Pulveria cret® eompoaitl cum opio 
drachmas duas, 

Aqua? pimeut® dSut® oetarium dimi-, 
dium, 

-llSCC. ; ; 

Dows, fhtiduQcift cum semisM eextis 
hotis. 

MISrURA GENTIAN* OCX SENNA, 

t lufusi gentian® compositi fluiduncias 
decent, 

lufusi temm compoaiti fiuiduucius 
quinque, j 

Tine tor as cardamomi fluidauciam ; i 

lisce. 

Dosis, fluidunei® du« bis die. 
MlSTURA HJEMATOStm. 

Jj Extract! hseiuatoxvli drachmas tree, 
Aqua* IhrvcBtis fluiduneias scptem ; 
lisce, et liquori ookto adde 

Tificfvira; dnuamomi fluidrachinas sex, 
Tincture catechu fluidrachmas duas; 
lisce, i . 

Doeis, fluiduncia floxtis lioris. 
MlvrCRA MENTHJK 

L Aquas menth® viridis, 
a"'- ■ A qtiir deatillatw hiijgukmiu fluiduneias 
septein cum semisse, 

A aidi salpliarki diluti fluidrachmas 
dues,. 

Syrupi rhmados fiuidunci&m; 

Iisco. 

Desk, lulduncia cum semisse settis lions. 

WISTURA OLEI• 

h Gtei amygdalarunt, 

Mudlaftni* wracks, stag-alarum fluid- 
uue.iam cum stunisae, 

Aquas fluiduneias quinque j 
lisce. 

Do*te, fluidiinciacpm semirae ter die. 

MlSTURA OLEI CUM MANNA. 

* Mistur® oiei fluiduucira octo, 

Mtura® unciam cum ae® isae > 
lisce. / ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

>oai», fiuidttuciu cwu aemifise ter quotidk. 


KWTURA 

& Olcilial, : •; , 

Mucilaginis ucaci*, > 

Ttactu*® rh»i eompwai®, smgabram 
fluidracijiuus sex, ;; ! • . . 

A qum pnacat® dilute flddunctafisex; 
Misce, ; 

Dosis, fiuiduutaa cum Beraks* teT die* 

MISTURA iaiLJE COMPOitTA* 

B> Aceti scale fluidrachmag duas, 

Liquor® ammaui® acetatk, 

Bpiritds armoiaci® corapositi, gtagulo- 
rum fluiduuciam cum gemmae. 

Aqua piment®. dilute fluiduacitw qua* 
tuor cum ramisae j 

Misce. 

Doeis, fluidancuB due tor die. 
MISTUAA fiENNE COMPOSITA. 

B Inftisi serin® compositi fluiduneias sap* 
tern cum serais»e. 

Tincture at due flniduncuun dimidiam, 
Magiiesie sulphatia uiicium cum w* 
misuc; 

Misce. 

Dosis, fluiduncia cum BMuiase. 

MISTURA 8PIRITUS VIM GALI.ICI. 

B SpiritQs vini gallihi. 

Aquas cinnamomi, singulorum fluidutt* 
das quatuor, 

Ovorum duorum vitdhm, 

Sacchari purificati unciam dmudiam, 
Olei cinnamomi minima duo ; 

Misce. 

Dosis, fluiduaciadimidia. 

MISTURA VALRRIANJE. 

Ijh Valerian® radicia contus® drachmas 
duaa, 

A(|ii® ferventia octarium dimidium, 
Macera per horam, cola, et adde 

Valerian® rcceua contritas uucianj di- 
midiam ; 

Misce. 

Dosia, fluiduncia cum aemiese sextia horis. 

MUCIUAGO TRAGaCANTBE. 

B Tragacautli® unriam dimidltuu, 

Aqu® fluiduucias dcccm j 
Misce. 

PtiMLX. ALOES cum sapone. 

Ijf, r k t ..d; j.*,;:, pii-luimi, 

■. ,:uii.hi!i .ilori >li quatuor 
et viginti ; . 

Misce, haut pilul® duodecim. 

Dosis, du®. 
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f'pHVl S' ANT1MONII TARTABJIATI 
COMPOS! T*. 


ft Antiin:fliii tiirlurizali granum, 

Gu«ittfii, ■ # ■ 

Pilnlff aloes rum myrrh a, tingulorum 
drarhmam ditnidiam, 

Therinc® quod satis sit; 

Miice, fiant pilul® sexdecim. 

Dosis, dute onmi nocte. 

PILUL* ARGENT! NimTJS. 

ft Argenti nitratis contrite grana duode- 
cim, 

Gtycyrrbix® Tadicis cootrit® grana 
quatuor et viginti, 

Theriac® quod satis sit; 

MiAoe, fiafit pilule duodecim. 

Dosis, una ter die. 


PILUL* CANTHAKIRI8. 

ft Cantiiaridis giana sex, 

Extrncti gentian®, scrupiilos duos; 
Miace, fiaftt pilul® duodecim. 

Deals, una ter die* 

pilul* CAPSICI. 

ft Capsid baccarum contritarum granti 
quatuor et viginti, 

Extract! gentianw grana soxdeciin} 
Miace, fiant pilul® duodecim. 

Dosis, una ter die. 

PILUL® COLOCYNTHIDIS COMPOSITE. 

ft i'.xtrarti colocynthidis eompositi brack* 
mam, ^ 

Hydrargyri submumtia grana duode¬ 
cim , 

Theme® quod satis ait; 

Miace, riant pilule duodecim. 

Dosis, due. 

PILUL® COLOCYNTHUWS CUM SCAM- 
MOWS A. 

ft Oolocynthidis pulp®, 

Bcammono®, siugularum grana decern, 
Confection® ros® cauin® quod satis 
ait; 

Miace, fiant pilul® duodecim. 

Dosis, due. 

t 

PILUL® FBRR1 

ft Fern subcarbonati* grana quindecim, 
Pilnlaimn galbani coinjmsitarum, drath- 
mana diraidiara; 

Theme® quod satis sit; 

Miace, fiant pilul® duodecim. - 
Dosis, tres ter die. 


PILUL® FF.ftttl SULPHATES* 

Kerri sulpliatis, 

/ingibem radicis contrite, singulorum * 
grauu duiwleciiB, ^ 

Extructi gentian® drachmam 
diam; . r 

Miace, fiant pilul® duodecim. 

Dosis, dti® bis quotidie. 

PILUL* GUAIACI. 
ft Guaiaci drachmam, 

Theriac® tpiod satis sit; 

Miace, fiant pilul® octodecim. 

Dosis, tree ter die. , 

PILUL* GUAIACI COMPOSIT*. 

ft Giiwi '■rn»p , :V.:ni tUsr.idin , ».. 
Ipecacm.iih® rsulicih eonint®, 

Opii rnniriti, aiuguloTum grauum, 
Thenar®, quod sans PsS : 

Miace, fiant pilul® quatuor, 

Omni nocte siimend®. 

PILUL* MYDRARGVttl CCMPOSIT*. 

ft llydrargyri submnriatis, 

Anfitaonii sulpUureti prmcipitati, 

Saponis duri, singulorum grana duode¬ 
cim, 

Guaiaci grana ■viginti quatuor. 

Mince, fiant pilul®duodecim; 

Dosis, una onmi noote, 

PILUL.* HYDRARGYRI GUM SCtLLA. 

ft Pflularum hydrargyri grana quindecim, 
Scilla- exaiccat® grana triu j 
Misce. fiant pilul® ires. 

Omni nocte sumend®. 

PILUL* HYDRARGYRI SUBMUR1AT1S CUM 
CttflllO. ^ 

ft T.x tract i t'Otkii drtu lmiain, 

Ilyiirjrgui submuniiiii. grar.a sex ; 
Misce, S'.unt pilul® duodoemi. 

Dosis, una ter quotidie. 

PILUL* HYDHARG YRI SUBMURIATIS CUM 
OPIO. 

ft ITydrargyri submuriutis drachma®, 

Opii eontriti grana duodecim, 
Confectionis ros® amin® quod satis sit; 
Misce, fiant pilul® duodecim. 

Dosis, una onmi nocte. 

PILUL.* ipecacuanha: cum cor id. 

ft Extracti conii drachma®. 

Ipecacuanha? raditis eontrit® grftft# duo* 
deciin; 

Misce, fiant pilula* duodecim. 

Dosis, una sextis bom, 
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piLVUS nxnxsi acstatm cum opio, 

& Plombt acetatis gran* duodecim, 
w * Ojai contriti grana sex, 

Glycyrrliizffi radicis contrite grout vi- 
ginti quatuor 

Confectuuus rogffl canin* quod rati* sit; 
Mince, fiant pilute duodecim. 

Dost*, un* ter quotidie. 


PllfJLM AMEl COMPOSIT*. 

R Rbei radicis contrite drsdiaimn dimi* 
ditun, 

Semamrme* contrite, 

Pidvera antunomalis, *jiagtth>rw»grfiBa' 
oeto, 

^Miaceffiant 

T Desk, tres. 

PM UUC Rafil GUM «PIO. 

R TUwsi radio is contrite graft* nevem, 

Qpii eontriti g mount, 

Aqua' dastillate quantum antis at; 

MiSee, iiant pilute dmc omni itoote *8* 
laefttte. 

El LULAS SAG A PEN! CUM ALOE. 

R Sagapeni serupulam, 

Kitmcti (does purifieati grammi, 

Syrupi, quod satis ait; 

Mi see, final pilute quatuor* 

B» quotidie buinemte. 

PILULAE 8CAMMONE45 COMPOSITJE, 

R SeiuuiHCfne* gratia viginti quatuor, 
liiitracti aloes purificati, 

IWmbogte, autguloram gratia duodecim, 
Zingiberis srrapuluro, 

"T* Thermo* quod natia sit; 
nihce, fiant pilute duodecim. 

Bums, dues. ? 

PI LULAS DC1LL.C CHIC AM MO A U CO. 

R Scilte reeeas exsiccate grnaa duode- 

Ammoniaci contriti graft* quadraginta 
octa, 

Aqua* destlUate quod satis sit; 

Misce, fiamt pilute duodecim. 

Demis, dum ter die. 

P1LLIJE SClLWfc CUM OPI0. 

B. St ate receus exsiccate, 

■ jf"*' Opii purifieati, 

Glyoyrrhit® mdicis ©watrit*, aingute 
rain gnu* duodedm, 

C'ottiectttwns rdsse causa* quod sffitis ait} 
Miscc, fiaat pilot* duodecun. 

Dons, «a* oaun uoctc. 

. No. m< - 


PIVCLX MM>.« CARBONATIS. 

R Sod* carbon atis drachm tun, 

Mucilagini* tragneanth* quod satis alt; 
Mi see, fiant pttnte duodecim. 

f>os», tre* ter did* 

POTASS At HYDAIODAS. 

R lodina* unciam, 

Zinci rameatomm drachmas duas cum 
seuuBsc, 

Potass* carbonatift drachmas sex cum 


Aqua* destiilatie fluid tracks duodecim 
lodiuam et siuoi ramenta in aquw distilla¬ 
te fhiiduuciis octo digere donee Uquor peni~ 
tus coloris expers sit; cote, et liquori coteto 
potass* carboaatem prids aqua* destillute 
mudunriis quatuor Hquatam adde.ut xinci 
c&rbonas demittatur. Turn Uquoi’emeffuftde, 
ti aquam consume, ut pcodeaat orystaUi, 

pclvis calamina: cum mykrua. 

R Cakonin* praeparaUe, 

Myrrliw contritee, singutarum imeiam 
dimidiam; 

Miace. 

PULVI8 RIIE1 CUM MAGNESIA. 

R Rbei radicis contrita gran a deem, 
Magni-s:.!* griuiu i,i:i;ique , 

Miacti, narpuNis. 

PUIvVIS ftllfif COMPOSITUS. 

Jjk Rliei rsidicis contritic grana decern, 

Potassae sutpimtis dradimam tiimidiam ; 
Mince. 

PUL VIS «HEl OP1ATLS, 

R> Rtet radicis contrite grana ({untdmdm, 
Pulverin crete comjweiti cum opio grana 
decern, 

Misce, fiat pulvis. 

' PULV1S SABIN* CUM E&VMMK, 

R Sabin* foHorum mni.ritorujn, 
riEruginis singuiorum uuritain j 
Misce, 

PULVttt SCAM MON** CUM ftYUfUNGYlU 
SUBMUfttATC. 

R Scomrooneae contrite, 

Hytlrar^yn aubmuriatis, 

StMxhari puriteati, singulorum drachma* 
duas; 

Misce. 

Dosis, grana quindocim. 

PtLVlS «NC1 SULPMATIS COMPOS ITUS. 

! R, Zinci suiplintis, 

Ci:p i erlpluftiit, 

exaiceiiti, idagutomiii' wdciattl 
(‘.lui.iirjiu, 

CHiiip]. )!* dradimam cum senmpe } 
s Misce. 
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ftVIHIVJk SULTHAS, 

R Cindiouw cordiftdi* cootu»» uucias 
octo, 

Aciili aulpharici pondmte unciam, 
Spirit^ rsctificati octaHum, 

Cftkis recenti# drachmas septem, 

Aquas deatillxtaecongiirai ; 

< Acidum ©am aqu& prius misce, deimle 
cincbonam contusam adjice, r.oque per horem 
et cola. Liqutrri eohito calcem udde. Pul- 
■verem iU demissuin exsiccu et in spiritu 
rectificato moeeru pet die# dans, donee oin- 
nis amnios soluts sit. Spiritum destfila, et 
restdoo acidum sulphnricmn dilutom ad ple- 
»*» twturatfonem udde, calefac n aquam 
couxutae tit in crystalles prodeat. 

Dosis, granu duo ter die, 

MJM'OKTOIIUM ELATWW. 

Rt Etoterii pxtracti grana duo, 

Stpoui* dnri grana decern; 

Mk«, 

SlWOSITORIUM OPII 
R Opii gratia duo, , 

Saponis Auri gratia decern t 
Miace. 

TIWCTURA tODIN*. 

St Iodinm drachma* bpx cum semisse, 
Spimdx raetifieati octarimn; 


Misoe, ui liquetur indiiis. 

Doss*, lnir.iiua ugiuti ter die. ; 

UMCUKNTUM AWTIMOBfil TAETAPIXAtl. 

R Antimonii tartaraurti unciam dimidiam, 
Adipia pmparala* unciaa duae, 

Miace. 

UHOUBKTUM OA1.L*. 

R (i all arum aubtilisaime con tritar urn 
drachma®, 

Adipis praeparutte unciam; 

Miace. 

tlNGUEHTUM GALl* COMPOSITE*. 

R Gall arum contritsnim drachmas dufts, 
Adipk pneparatie unr'aaduaa, 

Opii duri cwntriti drachmam (limidiiim; 
Miace. 

UNGUENTUM PUTS COtimiWM. 

R I’nguenti picis liquid*, 

Cerati plnmbi acefatis, singulorum li¬ 
bra® dimidiam; 

Miace. 

UNtU)ENTl/M f*OfASS« IlYWHlG»ATlS>. 

R YVitaasir liyilriodatis drachmam, 

Adipis prwparata* unciam ; 

Miace. 


Diet Scale of St. Bartholomew's HoqritaL 



Meat Diet. 

Broth Diet. 

Milk Diet. 

Tijin Diet. 

Sl’NDAV .... 

Milk Porridge 

1 ft ox. Bread 
fi ox. Mutton 

1 pint Broth, with 
Potatoes, Turnips 

2 pint*Beer (Meu^ 
1 pint do. (Women) 

Milk porridge 

12 oa. Bread 
f pints Broth 

1 pint Beer 

1 oX, Butter 

Same every day 

Milk Porridge 

12 ox. Brand 

2 pta. milk, with 
tapioca, arrow 
root, ft#go or 
rice, as maybe 
prescribed. 
Burley witter 

Milk Porridge 

6 ox. Bread 

1 pint milk, with 
tapioca, arrow 
root, sago, or ^ 
rice, as may be 
prescribed. 
Barley Water 

Monday-,.,. 

the same 


Same ♦very day 

Same ever d*y 

Tbxxeav.*** 

; Milk Porridge 

1$ ox. Bread 

6 ox. Beef 

Soup 

l ox. Butter 

S pint* Beer (Men) 
1 pint do. (Women) 




Wednesday 

The same a8 Sunday 




Tbvhsoat .. 

The same 




Tripay 

The same as Tuesday 



. # 

Saturday 

The same as Sunday 






TUBERCLES. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


Tub manner in which the tubercle* are* 
formed which are found in the great majority : 
of cmmw of pulmonary phthisis, is as yet far * 
from being determined. Nayli.* anti Laennet- j 
Were decidedly of opinion, that they were ■ 
distinct morbid tissue*. Broussms vegiWiU; 
them as the production of hrotichiti*, ami I 
\ M. Andre! asamorhaieeoretion. Mr.QuHin, 
ia hk note to the translation of Martinet's 
Manual of Pathology, (page ®O0) has made 
the following remarks on tubercles *-e- 
“ Dupwy, professor at the V* icrte.ifv 
School at. Alfort, after having' 
the production of tubercles in several of the 
ruminant, animal*, has come t6 the conclu¬ 
sion, that the matter of tubercle* is in the 
first instance ie-crj$lt& in a semifluid state, 
which, after a while, he comes indurated. 
In sever .1 i a 1 *-' :*i v.ii !, 'h iivdafMs w ere 
veloped i’. *!■«■ liiie.M of animal'-, iio timed a- 
pale. liquj i l In tWirl! ihr ( Kl-rjlfi 

surface of ■ I.-- l.v.i.i!;*-. and tin* ivili.hii ii.rii:- 
hrane* •Which invested it. In acme case* 
the hydatid **■ iU-r.;:i.y >1, aud the cavity 
which it *.••« usiird In i .ui.-i filled 'with tutay 
at Ur matter secreted by thi cyst. These obstr- 
sir:- u,:.tiri*ii'! : b\ Andral. lie found, 
in »!»*■ it"ii of a «.1, .1 mixture of tubercles 
Afiif hydatids, the. latter being in a great 
Fi#riety of conditions. Some were entire; 
' and separated from; the suhstunce of the 
liver by a thin layer .if c-. mica.-vd cellular 
membrane; others, also entire, Were sur¬ 
rounded by matters not unlike a mixture of 
chalk and water ; finally, a third set were 
broken down, so that only a few portions of 
their gelatinous structure could be recog¬ 
nised, the place which they occupied being 
nearly filled up by the matter just described. 
These facts are important, in many points of 
view, mid pniticnhirly a* they throw soma 
lighten The opinions of Dr.Baron on the 
nature of tubercles. He considers that a 
transparent vesicle, Which he calls an hy¬ 
datid, constitute* the first stage of tubercle; 
bat though tins opinion ia inculcated in a 
fcp'ftiy decided, l had almost; raid dngmutic 
* tone, it is by no means so tenable as the. 
Doctor seems, to think. Tubercle and hy¬ 
datid are constantly found together in the 
same part, and under every variety of form 
sad site, and, as we have just seen, the 


one is often supplanted, oa it wcTe, by the 
other ; but this is quite a different. process 
from the '-oni'-r.Mon of the mi<> into the 
other. If hydatids be living organixbd hfte 
inga, according to the opinions of ail those 
naturalists who have examined the entozoa, 
it is very difficult to conceive bow they can 
he considered as identical with tubercle, 
which all agree in regarding merely as an 
nceidi ■:t «1 j r-wlii'-tii.ii i.i t -xian mw loped 
in the Hutetenc" of •>i i >miih." 

“ M. .\i.<:rkl,.n hi* im«* work cotin mb, that 
tl’.c tiihi i':< is the pi-.dm-t of u ir.<i r h:>l se¬ 
cretion, and ilint this process is preceded 1>jf 
an ach\e eon com inn in the part, similar to 
ll.at ixhii J: in 1-v ry cum 1 wi-ih 1 a civ- 

•..‘l 1 is. , 1 isiil";o!l.w|ie! | iri , | l .‘*il , !:y iineiln-.iliiiy. 
Week* ! hi!*" i »'i: sum Hibemv.l T'n* Min e 
■ . »-‘t!i::e. Hi is nri- J r tn^.j, tie* l lends 
Inuislntum of Hr ffuiu.ui liushiiiiv, Vol* I. 
,p.' mil, '* \ ■cHc'iia' f.rn..: ,: '*u*. -i-,* some¬ 
time* produced by a peculiar fluid, efftfeed 
expressly in order to give them origin. 
This is the way in which, ail accidental test* 
iu*i» f si; <! v.hi ti ’.■■in or have 
■i< • .ii.v r '■' i.ihi.on i* w.':. , ..t<i iti-.a.ii ex¬ 
isting in the economy.’ Mr. \\ ardrop seems 
to have come to the same conclusion, at 
least witli regard to one of the production* 
of this class. When treating of tungtis me* 
lauodes, he observes, that “ it has no smell, 
ui .1 *>•; .i ■■ i ■■ si.:.', a accretion than 
a (1e«*ii!ii[* ■■-. ;;-i:».' \\. \i.dral, os Inis been 
'ilw :.ss-, .telis.-- ..nit tubercle, whilst 

M.-I... I * ,! . ■ p.-ii*on to them all, 

Thi* i* a remarkable coincidence of opinion 
the tween inquirers of such deserved cele- 
hrity,” 

M. Cruvcillicr, in a late Number of the 
NomeU« JJiblwthefne, has given a new 
theory respecting the formation of these 
bodies, founded on aomo expmmtmte, which 
Wo will now present to our reader*. This 
anatomist, after injecting mercury into the 
femoral artery of a dog, perceived, on dis¬ 
secting the thigh of the animal, that the 
soft parte were filled with miliary tubercles, 
perfectly regular, formed by a cannons mat¬ 
ter, in the centre of which was an extremely 
small globule of mercury. . He made the 
sumo injection into the trachea of several 
other dogs; the first died two days after 
i*:ji ciii r.. the second was killed twelve 
days afterwards ; the third died, in the man¬ 
ner of an animal affected with phthisis, at 
the end bf cite, month. In all, H; Cruveil- 
lier observed the tubercular concretions; in 
RS 





m THE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


tli© last especially, the taiga were studded 
with a great number of tubercles, of which 
some wore isolated, others agglomerated: 
they had all the physical characters of mi¬ 
liary tubercles, and contained each a glo¬ 
bule of mercury in their centre. M. Cru- 
veillier thinks that the production of the 
tubercle is the result of inflammation limit¬ 
ed to the internal surface of the air cells of 
the lungs, whilst pneumonia is increased 
action, of the bloodvessels ramifying on the 
surface of the air cells. The inflammation, 
when external, is pneumonia, when internal, 
tubercular. * 

This theory, which is merely an exten¬ 
sion of the one advanced byBroussais, ap¬ 
plies merely to the formation of tubercles in 
one part of the body only, and is evidently 
founded on two narrow a basis to be receiv¬ 
ed as an explanation of the formation of 
these bodies. M, Cruveillier has refined a 
little too much, and, for consistency sake, he 
should have said, that whilst an increased 
action of the pulmonary arteries produces 
pneumomia, the same state in the bronchial 
arteries produces tubercles. 


THE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Tils further we proceed in the investigation 
of the state of this Institution, the more 
glaring do the errors of its administration 
become; and the indifference with which 
its misgovernment has been, until lately, 
regarded, can only be attributed to the non- 
existence of some rival establishment, with 
the exertions of which it might he con 
trusted, and by such comparison he ex¬ 
posed. 

We have already shown how completely 
it has Med to accomplish the ends for 
which it was founded* and we have shown 
the principal l ioiscH of iailnrr. 

That .high expectations of its utility were 
entertained by its founders, may be gathered 


from the munificent patronage it received; 
not merely from noblemen and gentlemen, 
lovers of the turf, hut from the most en¬ 
lightened naturalists, and comparative ana¬ 
tomists of the day. 

The I>uke of Northumberland gave 500 
guineas; and among the mbxrihtrs to the 
original loan, by which the College was 
erected, we find the names of Sir Joseph 
Banks, John Hunter, and I>r. Crawford, 
with many others, with sums of one or 
two hundred guineas. This loan, we be¬ 
lieve, has never been repaid; indeed, the * j 
fuse plan of expenditure pursued byy 
Committee, involved the infant establish¬ 
ment iu such difficulties, that hr some time 
its very existence seemed threatened, and 
these gentlemen found it a measure of ne¬ 
cessity to carry on the concern, and ap¬ 
point a second Professor, whether quali¬ 
fied or not, to shield themselves from a pro¬ 
cess of law which would otherwise have 
been instituted against them, by those who 
had bills against the College. In the mean 
time, death had silenced the claims of many 
of the loan contributors, and probably fire 
College will only cancel its debts by out* 
living its creditors. Nor is it desirable 
perhaps, (were the ends of its establish¬ 
ment fully answered,) that these debt# of 
honour should he scrupulously exacted, W' 
it were quite as well for its future credit, < 
that the descendants of its benefactors should 
be repaid, as that Mr. Secretary Sewell 
should receive :W0L for reviving and recom¬ 
mending the absurd operation of witting mt 
the nerves of horses’ legs, when the poor 
animals are Buffering from contraction, a 
practice which encourages the present 
evils of common shoeing, by pretending to 
remove them. An evasion/ find not a cure, 
which can only he necessary to those who 
are anxious to conceal and obscure the con¬ 
sequences of their ignorant and erroneous 
measures. - f T 

Mr. Coleman has again commenced his 
course of lectures $ and again a crowd of in- 



ME, FROST, AND THE MUSTARD SEED, 


US 


experienced yonftg men is collected wound 
* this sole preceptorof all the veterinary 
of Great Britain, to listen with re¬ 
spect to hi* experience, and to treasure up 
Ms sayings as wisdom. To these serious and 
unprejudiced pupils we would say,--receive 
with caution the opinions which you Mar, 
and do not suppose, because your master has 
shown' you some new and curious truths, 
that he is therefore on all subjects infalli¬ 
ble; consult other authorities, and judge of 
them by the standard of truth and reason, 
not by College rules; remember that those 
whom your teachers stigmatise as men who 
| would overturn the science, and as enemies 
of the College, may, nevertheless, be 
your best friend*, (for this distinction 
has long been necessary,) and make your 
belief a matter of judgment, not of faith, 
lest practice should prove its error* 

Under these correcting limitations, you 
may listen with improvement to the general 
facts detailed in the lectures, kit trust your 
understanding to no man’s keeping. The 
order in winch the veterinary authors, 
Lawrence, Bracey Clark, Goodwin, ancl 
If particular PercivaH, were jumbled to¬ 
gether, in the late introductory discourse, 
is worth your observing; read them all, 
with the addition of the Professor's quarto, 
and then judge of the taste and the motives 
^mhich dictated this indiscriminate and feint 
praise of works so different. We shall 
steadily pursue our account of the present 
situation of veterinary science., consider the 
general difficulties under which it labours, 
and tiie local causes which oppose its pro¬ 
gress ; this will necessarily include a com¬ 
pendious review of tiie chief writers on this 
subject, and will lead, we sincerely hope, to 
the adoption of better and more liberal 
views for its improvement. 

Let it nut be said of this important and, 
>» itself, honourable profession, that ere 
l^it was half a century old, it was sunk in 
monojioly, and clothed with prejudice; 
that au original writer was denied a hearing, 


or a refutation ; or that its teachers boast 
as if they had attained the farthest bounds 
of veterinary science, when in fact they 
have scarcely reached its threshold. Yet, 
such is unfortunately the fact; and at tire 
threshold of tire science they must, we fear, 
remain , if not conducted by some other hand 
than that of Professor Coleman. 



MB, FROST, AND THE MUSTARD 
SEED. 

In the Quarterly Journal of Science, Mr. 
John Frost has taken some trouble to recon¬ 
cile the apparently paradoxical statement 
mentioned in the New Testament, that a 
grain of mustard, seed should become a Thee. 
He has endeavoured to show that the 
mustaTd-tree of Palestine is identical with 
a species of the phytolaccu* w hich lias the 
smallest seed of any tree, and which is indi¬ 
genous in that country. Moreover, he con¬ 
siders i Ij nt lie has found an additional sup¬ 
port for this supposition in the circum¬ 
stance that, in America, the natives are in 
the habit of using the sliced roof! for the 
same purpose, medicinally, as we use 
mustard-seed ; viz. that of cataplasm ! Ha 
Americans call this shrub phytolacea de- 
candra. Now, to be sure, Mr. Frost ac¬ 
knowledges that he is not guite pasitm re¬ 
specting the identity; indeed, we do not see 
that he has made an approach'to it. He 
might as well say, at once, that it was the 
sinapis arrensis, or any other tiling, wlietbar 
fit to make cataplasms or not. Mr. Frost 
should join Mr. Pearson, and discover aowe 
of tiie Mediterranean whales, or soma 
beings sufficiently analogous, with stomachs 
of sufficient capucity for another Jonah, 



* Phytolacca, derived from 4>vtm>, a plant, 
and lacea, or lac, a gum resin. The pe¬ 
tioles «f every species of phytoiacoa, have 
a reddish colour. 



*«,' ; MR. STAOT.EY’3 STATEMENTS COSTRATEUTED. 


THE LANCET. 

London, Saturday, November 25, 1B20. 

An account of the termination of the W ar 


serpentine courts of a V straight ferUratd »*# 
required an explanation, and Mr- Stanesx '* 
has supplied it with a’vengeanoe; hi&ton* 
fmimtt during his croflA-eXiunmatitm by the 
yotr„‘ medic al Broughams and Scarlett*, are 
unique and admirable apeeimeua of the 
shuffling tactic* of the '■ Hole and Comer 


at St. Bartholomew’s, will be found in Surgeons'' of this metropolis. We defy the 
another part of this day’s Lancet. It ap- records of tergiversation to supply a parade 
pears that our two or three remarks on tire to the following: — 


Thursday, Nov. 9. 

Pupil. Why did you Consent lo publish 
such an advertisement f 

Mr. Sr AM. 1.1 . I WAS NOT fRSK TO AfT, 

am! was uMignl to acmb! to Mr. Jlbemethy's 
i»i? rem I’tKmi resolution* 

Friday, Nov. 10. 

Mr. Stanley. A series of accusations 
has been presented against me by the Class, 
some of wliich impugn my honour; and 
most, 1 may say nearly all, relate to points 
on wliich Mr. A heme thy can dear me, and 
I now publicly call upon him to do so, 
(Great Applause.) The first accusation is 
n breach of faith with tin* Class, relative to 
the advertummus and demonstrations. 

Mr. A liCUMTii v. (With miicii constoT- 
nation,) Do yon mean that 1 am to speak! 
or, what is it you moan i 

Mr, Stanley. 1 mean that you are to 
refute that, Sir. 

Mr. Ab.br net jjy.. ’that I am to refute it 1 

Mr. Si as lev. Yet; I say that the re- 
sEoNsnut.tTY or the abvebtiskments en- 
Tt«*f,V ;nESTKI» WtTTI YOU, AND .riSAT I V AS 
not lube to act. (Immense applause.)* 

Jtfr. ST 4 W&V* * * * And further, with 
regard to the advertisements, 1 went to him 
(Mr. A borne thy) again, and the best nrrange- 
mem i could possibly make with him, urns that 
which appeared:. 1 again, therefore, do say, I 
n AS NOT TREE to ACT. 

Mr. AtXKNETijy. Now, Mr, Stanley, 
(turning roiind to him.) you think that your 
honourable conduct is, in' some degree, im¬ 
pugned., 

Mr. Stanley. * * * I did not put. in 
the advertisements tn obedience to my own 
feelings, as to w hat was mom. 


Monday, Not. 20. 

Peril,. (Addressing Mr. Stanley.) Then, 
Sir, it was not entirely under the influence 
of Mr. Abemothy, that the advertisements 
were put in, in the way in wliich they ap¬ 
peared ; it was partly from your own wish 
that Mr. Skey and Mr. Wormtdd should not 
be advertised. 

Mr. St Ate LEY. ''CshTAINt'Yi 

Popxl. Then, now I Understand, it was 
not entirely : owing to' Mr- Aberaetby f 

Mr. Stanley. MrFNbemotlxy said, let 
Mr. Skey and Mr. Wnnuald come forward ; 
then lie said, let it he Mr. Wornmltl alone; 
and let Mr. Skey try afterwards. I said. 
No, that won't do. I was loft to think it 
over, until the next Friday; and I then said, 
that I THonuHT the best thing to be done, 
Would ms to advertise myself. 

Pi >-i- . Mi. A>iui , i.e:!u l thou. woiildiitieh 

lr-.i I’ll Ii-:i It. Mi. .SLiVs ami Mr. 

Vi: ni:,! 1 .:mums i.pp.-uiiiig iu i!ii; ndvei- 
tisementsl 

Mr. Stanley. No. 

Ptrnu But vew thought it would he 

WETTER THAT YOU R NAME SHOULD APPEAR i 

Mr. Stanley. Certainly. ^ 

Mr. Moore. (Addressing Mr. Stanley.) 
If Mr. Abernethy wished you to demon¬ 
strate, than, he did not wish Mr. Skey’s 
name to appear ; hut Mr. Skey was not 
aware of that; he thought that Mr. Aber¬ 
nathy this his friend. 

Air. Ni >\m. Mr. Abernethy wished 
that Mr. Skey’a name should be put in, und 
the ii-ason f dwclet! to ii was, that which 1 
tell Mhi,-- ll.nl there v\oi> a very formidable 
opposition at our doors, and 1 really did 
look, with some suspicion, at tile arrange¬ 
ment of having two new demonstrators, it 
was then a> ranged li.at MY name suoleo 
a spear, bat that Tlil-A should demon- 
btratk !!! 


What' contemptible end degrading quibbling! We have not yet done with this 

burineaa. , 




GJB803ST * THE SI 

T»® addition «f a sheet to ear prevent 
Number, bar been forced upon «« by the 
pressure of smcb interesting matter, which, 
notwithstanding the increased sixo of ottr 
and otir diminutive type, continues 
to accumulate. But we do not anticipate 
thatweBbal} have to resort to this expedient 
more than three or four tSroeB in die year. 


W» would direct the attention of all those 
who are interested in medical education, to 
the liberal manner in which the study of 
anatomy is supported by the French Govern¬ 
ment, as described by our Paris correspon¬ 
dent. 


■As the Pharmacopoeia of S|, Bartholo¬ 
mew s Hospital cannot be procured by the 
surgical pupils, although printed at the ex¬ 
pense of the Governors; we have thought 
hi to publish it for their CQiivehirr.rv,ai:d f» 
the benefit of practitioners, m it contaiuo 
hiany valuable formula,*. 


GtBSON «. THK SECRET OPERATOR. 

7b the Editor of The Lanckt. 

Sir,— -Till the publication of your last 
dumber, 1 was uoi aware of the unhand- 
J&'oe «*<* unfair attach which had been 
r i«wle by Dr. Farre, upon the veracity and 
character of my late friend, Mr. Benjamin 
Gibson, who, assuredly, was oue of the most 
dexterous opera tom, and most scientific sur¬ 
geons, ever the world produced ; one of the 
most intelligent, most trust worthy, and 
mo*', amiable of men : and one of the bright¬ 
est ornaments oi w>< ietv. Luckily, i We 
preserved one of Mr. Gibson’s letters,* the 
greater part of which 1 request you will be 
so good »s publish, that the world may be 
enabled to repel, with just indignation, the 
shameful aspersions, and unwarrantable in- 
ainuations contained in the preface to the 
mrnnA edition of Saunders’s w ork on the 
Eye. 


* This tatter may be seen by Dr. Farm; 
and, indeed, by any individual interested in 
the affair, who will take the trouble to call 
upon me. 


T OPERATOR* 

Manchester* Portland Place, 
Ian. 13, 1311. 

Dear Lvau,,-** # • .' • 

'"' v: : V 

My design (principally) in writing this 
scrawl ia to inquire of you, what, you recol- 
iect of the two blind children who were 
operated upon in tin? sack-like dresses** 
along with Louisa Johnson, for congenital 
cataracts. The points I wish to ascertain 
are, whut improvement in right resulted 
front the operation, and whether oue of 
them could not faintly discern some ob¬ 
jects, -such as a dolt, a key, or a pair of 
scissors, before the operation, almost as 
well as after. On® of the two listers, you 
will recollect, could «m little else than 
light, either before or slier the op"ration - 
it is the suite of virion in the otiier, (the 
younger of the two,) to which I allude, 
Jhe general impression upph our minds 
(viz. Ilansomc’e, Ainsworth's, and my pu¬ 
pil*’) «»that neither of them was much un¬ 
proved. / hint hail mervlupcraiiirm niton infants 
of variant ttga, in which l have succeeded in he, 
tfroying the cairn act a ith n imall needle, curved 
tike Scn.'pa s. But we may soon expect the 
Mjr.ir.-iri,, Mr, Sawdm’s t work upon some 
In my opinion, with respect tQ his 
long-proclaimed operation on infants, we 
may apply the well-known line from 
Horace:— 

“Partununt montes, noscitur ridieulua 
mua. v 

I confess 1 expect nothing new. It h a 
mm which i have not hem able to pene- 
Jrots ; but, in my opinion, it has only been 
kept, because it professed little or no origi¬ 
nal merit ur novelty, ■ 

You will soon see a small work of mine 
announced, on the Artificial. Pupil, fa. 
traction of Sift and V-nil/raiteu* (attracts, 
it is practical, entirely and I liopr w>,: will 
recognise in it a tolerably accurate de¬ 
scription of the facts and operations you 
here witnessed,}: 


R hen Mr. G ibson operated upon the eyes 
of young children, they were really put into 
a sack that had au eyelet, with u cord 
through it, which was fastened around the 
neck; and by this means, the youngsters 
were much more easily controlled by the 
assistants.— L. J 

f These w'ords are underlined in the 
original. 

+ T his 0X0211 voW (p ri <* 5*-) was pub- 

hshed in Dili, and 1 wiU venture to say 
that there is scarcely a work on record, of 
the same sire, wliich contains so much really 
practical, accurate, valuable, and novel in¬ 
formation. 
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. .:,$kV , i%:V ♦ j* * 

* t * * • ’*, and wish you 

*®»y enjoy all the good things of this world* 
«! heartily as your friend, 

IL Gibson,” 

Before drawing any condnsioos, I must 

K be that 1 was House-Surgeon to the 
better Infirmary in 1808-9, into which 
the twin infant patients were received,—that 
1 enjoyed Mr. Gibson’vconfittancc during my 
residence in that excellent institution ; and 
that I left it about the end of September 
1809. No histories of cases were kept in 
the Imspital books, bat Mr. Gibson well 
knew that I entered all those deemed im¬ 
portant in my private journal; he therefore 
naturally wrote to me respecting the opera¬ 
tions on the twins, when, perhaps, he had 
determined on the publication of a paper 
respecting cougenitai cataract- 
The twin sisters were operated upon in 
the summer of 1809, and were it of import¬ 
ance M fir exactly the month and the day, 
this could he done by examining the hos¬ 
pital books of Mr. Gibson. My friends 
Messrs. Thorpe, sen., Ilanstuue, and A* ns- i 
worth, besides a number of pupils, and im - 
self, were present ut i he operations. 

From the various statements already made 
InT iie Lancet, and in the above letters tttid 
remarks, it nppeuiH clear us daylight, 

1. That the operation for congenital CRta- 
Tfict on infants, reported to lie “ an operation 
distinct in i:.-. j-nm iple iViun extraction wild 
couching,” and “ one oi the most splendid 
discoveries of modern surgery,”—in fact, 
was not alt a discovery, us was candidly 
avowed by Gibson. 

2...That the assertion of I)r. Fwrre, that, 
•’Mr. Gibsou adhered to the principle of 
oobchtbg,” is, to use the gentlest language, 
a complete mistake ■, since Mr. Gibson em¬ 
ployed the couching needle of Iky and of 
Scarpa, merely to rapture the capsule of the 
lens, so that if the cataract were milky it 
might escape, be mixed with the aqueous 
humour, and afterwards tie absorbed; or, if 
it wore soft, to rupture the. capsule, break 
down tile opaque lens, ami thus, having ad¬ 
mitted the aqueous humour to it, to accom¬ 
plish its SOLUTION.* 

3. That Mr. Gibson performed opera¬ 
tion* at the Manchester Infirmary, of the 
game kind os Mi. Saunders's rminfetl neti ope¬ 
rations lit the Loudon Ophthalmic institu¬ 
tion, without claiming any discovery; hut, 


* It is most unfortunate for Dr. Farre’s 
statement, that Mr. Gibson had used the 
very word rnktiim in his paper. How could 
ibn Doctor possibly then talk of the ** third 
opeiwitibaby solution'' as a novelty*' 


on the contrary, modestly idimttihg that 
they only tended to revive, to modify* and 
to render more perfect and general, an 
operation which had been performed by 
Scarpa, Hey, and Pott ; while, at tho 
some time, like every liberal-minded man, 
he expressed liis sincere disapprobation of 
a regular surgeon’s proclaiming a new opera¬ 
tion to the world, whale it waa kept a secret 
from the profession. 

4. Admitting that Sawdm's operation 
whs a ttismery, Mr. Gibson had also dut- 
j covered it; since he performed such an 

i operation long before the divulgement of 
' Mr. Saunders » secret; a secret which waa 
carefully kept from the world, and even from 
Mr, Gibson, who had specially written to 
Mr. Travers on the business. - V 

5. That Mr. Gibson published W, M 
prehenidve and masterly account of b*. 

(ions for congenital cataracts in infants, 
before the appearance of Mr. Saunders's 
posthumous volume, and therefore would ha 
entitled to the merit of the said discovery, 
had it deserved the appellation. 

6. 'fliat Mr. Gibson never attached so 
much importance to the operation in ques¬ 
tion, as Mr. Sminders and his friends; that 
he never deemed his efforts to bring an old 
operation more extensively into use, “ one of 
the most valuable and splendid discoveries 
of modern surgery.”' 

7. That there are living witnesses of 

Mr. Gibson's operations {including Mr. 
Thorpe, sea., Mr. Kaueome, Mr. Ains¬ 
worth'* and myself, beside* some practifion- 
i* n* wlio wore then pupils of the Manchester 
Infirmary) for congenital cataract in infante, 
winch were performed long before the Moun¬ 
tain brought forth the Moose, or rather be¬ 
fore the r Ai.se conception of the London 
Ophthalmic Institution. ^ \ 

I rejoice to have this opportunity of ren¬ 
dering homage to the memory of so gifted 
and so distinguished a friend and patron as 
the late Benjamin Gibsou. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obecient servant, 

RLyaiu 

4o, Haymarket, Nov. 20,18&L 


* Before Dr. Fam ventures to any any 
tiling further of '* ciromastuatUd evidence,” 
or of the “ most eminent men in Manches¬ 
ter,” he had better consult the above- 
named gentlemen, who will be equally glad 
witb myself to render jnatiee to than date 
worthy friend. 
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LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

&cor$ Meeting of the Third Section, 

Aoc. pi, 1820 . 

Cua*lcs Augustus Tixx, Esq. President,, 
in tha Chair. 

T. Hayes. Esq. Surgeon, wn» elected Trea¬ 
surer of the Society, in tin* room of EjnerKon 
Oowecm, Esq. deceased. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Corresponding Members: John Barlow, 
M.D.ofBath; James Kcndrirk, M.D. and 
F.LJ5.of Warrington ; John V. Purler, M.D. 
of Portsea y aud licnry Lyford, Esq. Surgeon, 
of Winchester. 

Dr, EUiotson presented a skull of a Bur¬ 
mese warrior, found in a oarap near the 
C-acber forest, sent by Dr. Patterson of Cal¬ 
cutta ; also a cast from the bead of au idiot, 
Obtained by Dr. Forroby, Prof, of An at., Iloy a! 
Institution, Liverpool, lint particulars re¬ 
lating to the idiot, from whom the cast was 
token, wore as follows. He was ii native of 
Ireland, and aged 1ft years ut the time of his 
death ; it would be ulmost impossible tu con¬ 
ceive a greater degree of corporeal or mental 
imbecility that this wretched being pre¬ 
sented ; he Was humpbacked, had two large 
curves in the spine, and the muscles both of 
the upper and lower extremities were re¬ 
duced to the size of strings; he was deprived 
of locomotion, unable to stand, to feed him¬ 
self, or to turn himself when lying on his 
back, the only position in which he could be 
placed *, he could not even grasp objects but 
" With his arms, which were always heut. He 
r had small genitals, but tittle hair on the 
pubes, a little downy heard, and no fat. Ilia 
indications of perception aud feeling were 
confined to knowing his mother, turning his 
eyes towards persons who were speaking, 
smiling when his face was tickled, nr'when 
children were near him, and crying wheu he 
was hungry ; he had no idea of feeding him¬ 
self, and except crying, uttered no other 
sound than a grunt. His mother carried him 
about on her back for the purpose of exhibi¬ 
tion, and was taken up by the parish officers, 
who committed her as a vagrant, and ob¬ 
tained his admission into the fever hospital 
at Liverpool, where he died in about a month, 
of djarrhma. Upon dissection, the mesen¬ 
teric glands were found enlarged, aud the 
large intestines crammed with hardened 
fasces j the hemispheres of the brain Were 
united as far hack as the vertex, and there 
the falx, which was about two inches i*^ 
length, began y about d ox. of water were 


m 

found in the ventricles, a»d thewafrice of 
the corpora striata was rough. f!fe cerebrum 
weighed 1 lb. 7$ os. the cerebellum, 4 o*.; 
for comparison, the brain of a perfect adult 
lying in. the dead house was weighed* the 
cerebrum was 31b. 2 ox. the oerebeilum 6 ox. 
The circumference of the cast, round tlie 
moat prominent part of the occiput and fore¬ 
head, was lo inches, and the distance from 
the root oi the nose tu the occiput, was ft J 
inches. The head was not larger than that 
of n child a year old. According to Dr. Gall, 
a brain is unfit for its functions, when it*’ 
circumference is wily from 13 to 17 inches. 

The Secretary presented six copies of An 
Apology for Phrenology, from Dr. Barlow, 
ofJ'Klll. 

Dr. Wright presented eight, casts from 
iifllioniil skulls, i-oiutisting of five fiat-headed 
Indians, inhabitants c.f the hunks of the Co¬ 
lumbia n\-r. North America, two Mozmn- 
bi.pie Ncgroi ami one Sondwit !i Islander. 
A discussion arose, whether the flattened 
forehead of the Indians resulted from natu- 
Vtil organisation or artificial compression; 
Dr. Moore advocated the former opinion, 
but stated that the accounts of travellers are 
too inconclusive to determine the question. 

1'he Secretary read an account of the re¬ 
cent pathological researches of Dr. Boillnud 
on the cerebral seat, of the organ of lan¬ 
guage, extracted from his “Train 1 clinique 
et physiologique de ]T.:icc]ibalite.” Nume¬ 
rous observations made In 1 Dr. B. himself, 
and others collected by him from the works 
of Lrtllernaml and llostan, were related, 
which tend to prove that the loss or imper¬ 
fections of speech or verbal memory invari¬ 
ably coincides with the injury or disorgani¬ 
sation of i he anterior part of the hemispheres 
of the brain, and that when other parts of 
the brain are affected, leaving that in ques¬ 
tion untouched, in u» case is the faculty of 
language disordered. In the first case cited 
of loss of verbal memory, the cerebral part 
oorresj>ondmg to the organ of language was 
completely disorganised ; in the subsequent 
cases referred to, the parts affected were 
not HjK'dfiod with sufficient accuracy; for 
as, according to the phrenological doctrines, 
a number of distinct faculties contribute U> 
the perfection of language, besides that of 
the memory of articulate sounds, it follows 
that injuries in differ cut pans of the anterior 
lobes of tlte cerebrum would injure speech 
indifferent ways, and that some parts may 
be affected without occasioning any diseased 
manifestation with regard to language ; 
when, however, an extended disorganisa¬ 
tion or alteration of the anterior lobes of the 
brain takes place, ibis oertuiu that, some or 
»1V of the social faculties which contribute 
to language must b« injured* aud they *r<* 
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umm&mG* of lhi» teMfriptm which Dr. 
jjblwsfog# forward. 


The Secretary concluded the report by a 
dtirfement of the view* ■of DfismCralineandT 
Magendfo, who admit, with Drs. Gall and 
Spuralteim, and Dr. Boilltmd, not only the 
existence of a apodal faculty of language, 
but also that its seat is In the anterior part 
of the cerebral hcnuspncre. 

l)r. EUiotaon noticed the cast? of a lady 
who hud been under bis medical ewe ; she 
had entirely forgotten the names of persons 
and things, and indicated a pain in fter head 
at the precise seat of the organ of language. 

The meeting th«n adjounfod to Dec. T, 


WAR AT ST. BARTHOLOMEWS 
HOSPITAL. 


Os Monday last, some time before the 
hour of lecturing, Mr. Abernathy was iu 
uil'endamie at the Museum, waiting ■’ 
arrival of Mr. Stanley. On the arrival 
that Gentleman, he and Mr. Abernettiy 
walked out in front of the Theatre, and 
were for a considerable time in close con¬ 
versation together, Mr. Aberoethy’e rouri- 
ten Slice not indicating any vers pl<-us¬ 
ing or enviable feelings. At the appointed 
time for delivering the Lecture, namely, at. 
half past two, 

Mr. Stanley entered the Theatre with a 
most dejected mien, und* after a pause of 
some minutes, thus began:—Well, now, 
Gentlemen, most reluctantly, most painfully 
indeed, I «m compelled to address you again 
bn the subject of our late grievances. 1 was j 
hot oware that 1 should have had to execute 
this'WMMt painful tusk, until u few minutes 
before the time at. whkh l appear before 
you. Mr. Abernetliy meet* me here, saying, 
that some of the gentlemen of the class 
have stated to him, and further, that it is 
also stored in print,—and 1 may mention, of 
oouree, in Tun La near,—that there mill 
remains an imputation on him of a breach of 
faith—if tun a breach of faith, 1 don’t know 
how his to be expressed ; but at any rate 
that which is to be bhunedhy the ( ’lass, with 
reference to the construction of the adver¬ 
tisement*. fcow with regard to any hreuch 
of faith being intended, either by Mr, Aber¬ 
nathy or myself, yon must accept of my 
mmmmtXi if you will have the kindness to 
do mh, that nothing of the kind was in- 
tended. • 

Let »s» occupy your time for a few mo* 


meats, in explaining to you the way of 
introducing a new lecturer. Let me mention 
to you* that for two years, 1 gsw fmMfrfe 
Anatomical Lectures here, not having been 
advertised to do «o; and I believe this- ar¬ 
rangement exists throughout London, that ■ 
when a new lecturer is put in, he is put 
there to go through a sort of ordeal—■& trial 
of his fitness. The class had entered, we 
will say, to Mr- Aheradthy’s lectures, yet 
they found Mr. Stanley giving purt of them; 
if Air. Stanley—of course I merely make use 
of my own name for the sake of example* 
whether it ’» A or B it makes no difference, 

—if Air, Stanley cannot give the lectures in 
a sufficiently satisfactory manner to the Class, 
when put there although he, had not been 
advertised, unquestionably lie is considered 
not fit for tin* appoint nv'r.'. I merely put 
that cum , iu order to explain to you what is 
rhe urdinnrv proc-eas of iirriingemenl, rp- 
M»-i,t!i.; ilfo nppiMUtim-m i.j'n new lecturer, 
i! j-roi-.ftw to whieii I myself submitted,—a 
pm ess »;> which I heliuve rvery individual 
ha- Mitonitted ; I know, at least, that a p*- 4 
rolled case occurred in the Borough, for 
there, when anew lecturer or demonstrator 
wo3 wanted, such new lecturer or demon” 
strator did lecture or demonstrate without 
n.i■..«*.. -,i\. of course it was coh- 
i- w .. not found sufficient 
by the class for the Situation, he could not 
continue. I trust, therefore, that 1 have 
made this point satisfactory. 

i 

X <»w, In*lore the middle of September, or 
' theviiuhouts, it waseonsuWed bow the ad¬ 
vertisements were to ba framed, Mid I con¬ 
fess that my feelings and wishes were, to 
give the demonstration* myself. It was, as 
you know, Mr. Abernathy 3 * wish, that Mr, 
Skey and Mr. Wonuald should hare a trial, 
The advertisements were framed, 1 can 
assure you honestly from my heart, with this ( 
understanding; and 1 am sure it Was the 
same in Mr. Aberuelhy’s mind as iu my own* 
that when 41 Jmtomml Dememnamt bp 
Mr. Stanley ” was printed, it was iu the mind 
of Mr. Abernathy as well as myself, 1 say, 
that Mr. Skey and Mr. Wormald should be 
introduced, and that if they did not give en¬ 
tire satisfaction, I should be ready to give 
the demonstration*. You will observe, what 
1 now state corresponds correctly with what 
Air. Abernathy stated in the introductory 
Lecture. And 1 beg leave to fix you* atten¬ 
tion again to this, thauhls arrangement was 
exactly what, has been made in other schools ; 
it being considered, that if Mr. Skey and ' 
Mr. Wormald could not stand the ordeal of 
the class, without being advertised, that they 
were* not fit to lie appointed. 1 trust, there¬ 
fore, that this point 1 have made satisfactory 
to your minds; and the great point 1 am 
anxious to impress, is, that uo breach of frith 
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We .been intended, because, 
aeMr.,Abej»ethy told yon at the beginning, 
Gm&mm *re tabs introduced,. end 
if they ah^d not be found - qmdifted, Mr. 
Stanley is m the background ready to take 
upon himself the duty. NopJ have endea¬ 
voured to make the thing clear; if 1 have 
not done so, bow to do it I cannot tell; but 
Ishorddheglad to answer my questions any 
gentleman may think proper to put to me. 
Any gentleman who wishes further expla- 
nation, either respecting Mr. Ahemethy or 
myaejf—-ajid of course, believe me, I owe 
Mr. Aberaetby sufficient, to be more anxious 
to remove any imputation from him than 
myself,—if there are gentlemen v\ ho wish to 
have any thing farther stated, they will oblige 
me exceedingly, by putting any questions to 
me they please. 

(Mr. Stanley' paused for a -considerable 
time, but no one spoke ; he then resumed.) 

I again beg to stute that what has led me 
now again to address you, is the circumstance 
of gentlemen having mentioned to Mr. Aber¬ 
nathy, and if having been reported, that, a 
sort of imputation lay on. him with respect 
to the advertisements. The advertisements 
were drawn up by, of course, out mutual 
mawnence, 

A TV m . Is theft! any imputation at all 
on Mr. Aht int.thy f 

; Mr. Stanley. He seems to feel, that in 
consequence of what 'has'appi-.il ,-0 in print, 
and also fo ci-ns-.pi'-r.ec- of w !.a: 'ohm jriitb- 
jiu have i:i'*.riorn-i! t » him, that if. is sup- 
s*i-j.-ii >-fine iuij.jMatioii I.'*- «w him, at which 
he I* i-ls and b:w s.-mI, that either I or 
lie lulls: rn’d[."«s \ou ng.i:ii on the subject. 

Mr. Moons (a Pupil). Mr. Abernetliy 
:hkoi 1 me. tide morning, wlnsl w-vt the opinion- 
of tin- ( ln«.-; and I i!j;,i. from wha* np- 
penn'ii in i'ui. I.im i.i, wnh r»?«|i»-it to (he 
iiiiiettuii-amritK, tlrnt his chiiriN tor was not 
Ob it. should be. 

Mr. 'Stanley. I am much obliged to yon 
for speaking out. A* to Mr. AhemetbyV 
character, however, we need not go into 
that; hm what is th-' imriicahwr paint on 
wlueb you w.uu info r?n:>! inn l 

Mr. Moons. Nothing, hut about the ad¬ 
vertisements. I was tit Mr. \brruethy’s 
house this morning, and he asked me about 
the opinion of the class. 

Mr. Stanley, But what is th© point! 
Has that been promised to the Class, that 
he has not performed! 

Mr. Ha it r Why were the pupils no? 
given to ui.dcrsianii, when they i-nt-red. 
that the arrangement which has since taken 
place, was to be the arrangement 1 Many 
of them had never heard of the name of 
9key, until very lately. 


Mr, Stanley.P swrhap* you *»ny think 
you are correct in that: my juctihcatitm. of 
it is, that it was m 

to what many other scbt^ds^iil made; and 
that many of the GentTeman had prev^ai^ 
asked me, what' were-4d"W’-0d jfcrfciflgd-. 
ments, who, l am sure, will bear foe out 
in. that; and I told them, When they asked 
if I would give the demonstrations,—Ye*, if 
no other demonstrator be found to their 
satisfaction. 

Another Puj»u„ That remark was mad© 
to me. 

Another. And to me. 

Another. And tome. 

Another, May I ask. what was the con¬ 
versation that took place between you and 
Mr. Abernathy, respecting the advertise- 
peats 1 

Mr. Stanley. Yes, certainly} I will 
tell you what it was with very great plea¬ 
sure : 1 went to Mt. Abemeth/s to hftve 
the arrangements made respecting the ad¬ 
vertisements ; Mr. Abeniethy thought Mr, 
Skcy and Mr. Wormald should be adver¬ 
tised ; that, I thought a bad urrungc-iiHinl, 
and 1 will tell you the reason why : w<- need 
not say anything about Mr. Skey; but. you 
will recollect, that; at the beginning of the 
season, we had a very formidable opposition 
at onr doors j and it was very natural for us 
to make those arrangements wo thought 
best to secure ourselves against that oppo¬ 
sition. I th.■ refute wished to give the 
di-:im:!sfr;i!.-!ii^ myself,- hilt Mr. A berm* thy 
wished Mr. Skcy and Mr. IVorrwald to bo 
brought forward. 

Same Pupil. Then, Sir, it was not en¬ 
tirely under the influence of Mr. Abernethy, 
that the advertisement* were put in, in the 
w ay in wiiii li they apjwored ; it was partly 
iii'in you: own wish, that. Mr. Skity anil Mr. 
W (irinuid ahonid nothe adyertised! 

Mr. Sr im.m . . Certainly, 

Same Pariu Then, now I understand, 
it was not entirely owing to Air. Aber¬ 
nethy 1 

Mr. Stanley. I fairly state to you, that 
•t whs mv desire to make those arrange¬ 
ments that would secure the urterestseftha 
Glass. Bven supposing these two Gentle¬ 
men had not been known, 1 thought that t 
myself had the opinion of the Class, and I 
thought proper to take that way of securing 
the interests of it. Mr. Abernethy said, let 
Mr. Skey and Mr. Wormald come forward ; 
then Ins said, let it be. Mr. Woramld alone, 
and let Mr. Skey try afterwards. 1 said, 
no, that won’t do,—that would be putting 
Mr. Skey entirely out; and the result was, 
tlrnt 1 was to think over what would be the 
best arrangement. It was then left tiU the 
next I’riday; and I thou said, that l thought 
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the best thing to he dene, would be to ad¬ 
vertise myself. 

Same Fun l. Then, Sir, I think Mr. 
Abernetbv k certainly not to be considered 
answerable for the appearance of your name 
in the advertisements. Was it, in point of 
fact, directly under bis influence or not, 
that your name appeared 1 

■lit. Stanley. I want to know, Mi what 
way there A§ a breach of faith witli the 
Claw ? If it’a a faulty arrangement, I am 
ante it’s an error committed without any in¬ 
tention ; and we are t»o far justified, that it 
is an arrangement that has been adopted 
elsewhere. ; 

Same Pem, I am perfectly satisfied 
myself. 

Mr. Staxi.sbv. You are perfectly satisfied? 
Same Pvm. Yes. 

Mr. Sr a silky . Do you wish for any ex¬ 
planation on any other point 1 
Same Pont. No. 

Mr. Stam.ky. Ih there any other gen¬ 
tleman who wishes to ask any question 1 
Anotlier Pupil. Mr. Skey has not only 
been introduced, hut appointed. 

Mr.S tan lit. That’s a utilwdquor.i thing; 
that was within the last fortnight. 

Another Pern. Mr. Aberoethy, then, 
would have had no objection to Mr. SkevV 
and Mr. V\ nrmald'a names appearing in tin* 
advertisements ? 

Mr. Stanley. No. 

Same Punt,. But yen thought, it would 
be better that your name should appear, 
you being willing to take the duty ou their 
hands 1 

Mr. Stanley. Certainly. 

Same Pupil. Mr. Sfcey’a introduction, 
therefore, could not btv iMiundivi-d an an 
appointment I 

Mr. Stanley, I really am ready to do 
whatever the Class requires of me. I stale, 
that if the Class concurs in the appointment 
of Mr, Shey, 1 h1w. 11 certainly concur in it, 
and sincerely hope that more benefit will he 
derived from it thun 1 could have expected. 

Another Pum. It is not an appoint¬ 
ment. 

AttrmiRa. It i* an appointment. Iwcause 
Mr, Abcrmuby has requested those t»i with¬ 
draw from the Class who were uot Hfttished. 

Mr* SY,AW i kltY, Of course there wen* 
iteany things to be mentioned about Mr, 
bkey. that it might he difficult to obtain the 
urpuumouft opinion of the whole ri? a larc- 
CW« upon ; f take any ."»«• of ti:»* #ttuh<n(s. 
for iwjtanc«i 4.’> of them might approve of a 


proposal, but the other live might disap¬ 
prove of it; and that V the difficulty. Of 
course, 1 now see that it would have been 
better to have mode no such arrangement 
as that which has been made ; but it has 
been made, and all I ask is, both for Mr, 
Aherncthy and myself, an acquittal of pro¬ 
mising tliat which ban not been,, or that 
which will not be performed; fbr us regards 
myself, 1 uni ready to work to any extent 
the Class may require of me , mid I am ready 
to support the work of those to the utmost, 
whom the CIush may wish to have to work, 
(Gnat ajiji/<i<up. ) 

Another Pupil. May 1 auk, why the 
opinion of the Class bus not been taken l 

Another Pt)i*i!,« It wa* considered that 
it would he better not to take it, in the way 
at first proposed. 

Mr. S i \ m i ^. Will the Class permit me 
juft to state, thin wiii. h i am sure njany of 
the Class will hear mi* out in. Nmneroua 
gentlemen came to me and said—whnt ore 
we to do? Many said, .we wish to have 
you to demonstrate, or our money back. I 
said, no ; do not insist upon that. It is my 
particular request that you will listen to 
Mr. Skey, and if you wish afterwards to 
have your money hack, or me to demonstrate, 
then that shall be complied with. (Cries of 
Yes, yes.) 

Another Pi rn. Mr. Skey was so far 
appointed, tliat he hail throe or four in lug 
favour, to one who was against him j ho far 
the appointment, was good. 

Another Ptnut. That never was de¬ 
cided. 

Last Pvrit. but one. It wub so far de¬ 
cided, that those who chose to have their 
money hack, ware told that they might have 

it .. . 

Mr. Skaulk. But, Sir, how Could it* 
have been expected, that gentleman could 
retire from their studies here, after they 
had begun them in this Class. 

Mr. Stanlky. Of course, for Mr. Aber¬ 
nathy in the first place , and for myself in 
the next, I am anxious to obtain, and 
it is impossible for me to lecture with¬ 
out 1 obtain, hum the Claes a com¬ 
plete acquittal of any thing approximat¬ 
ing u> a brent 1*»f full.- v thing tl«ui < ,m 
< uv(\ with it :i-i-iij.;-d!;.u;-i-,u u lir.iuli of 
faith. 1 am sure our lecluigs were, not to 
Ih* guilty of it, l do not say the arrange¬ 
ment w as politically made, but it was made ’ 
». iil.iiui am intention to act unfairly to- 

*.i |-l tin! (.i.i-s. 

Mr. Moana. If Mr. A borne thy wished 
you to ihtotohtfhtc, then he did not wish 
Mr, Skcj's name to appear > but Mr. Sk«y 
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not aware of that; he thought that Mr. 
Abemetfcy wm his friend. 

Mr. Stanley. Mr. Abernethy wished 
tKttt Mi*. Skey’s name should he put in, and 
the reason I objected to it wo*, that which 1 
tell you—that there was a very formidable 
opposition at our doors, and really I did look 
with some suspicion at the arrangement of 
having too new demonstrators. It was then 
arranged that my name should appear, but 
that they should demonstrate, and that I 
should he ready to come forward if they 
did not give satisfaction. 

Now if there is any gentleman who has 
beard any thing from report, or who has 
felt any thing on which he wishes to have 
further explanation, I pray that he may now 
mention it, because I am certainly supported 
by the feelings of my own heart, in saying 
that we meant nothing wrong. 

A Pum. The better way will be to let 
the thing drop, and take no notice of what 
The Lancet says, 

Mr. imvv. Indeed T think so : hut 
some I'l-nticnif-iimentioned !o Mr. Abenierhv ■ 
that fsi'-y thought. there wiis still imputation 1 
on hiif:; bur let .'ne now cmieHrour to remove > 
llia> impression. 

Another Pupil. I don’t know why it 
should go to The Lancet at ail. 

Another Fr mu It ’s from a persona} 
pique against Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. .Stan my. la there any particular 
pr:ii. , ; I Mr. Mo..re, on wliich you wish any 
furlhei fipliiiintiviu 

Air. Aloonr. No, Sir. 

Mr. Stanley. 1 address yon personally, 
because I really should be very glad to satisfy 
you if it were in my power, knowing that 
• you haw been a very active iikcii’de, if 1 may 
say so, and that you are a gentleman for 
whom I have a very great regard. And with 
regard to your friend at your right hand, 
another Air. Moore, when a trie ml of mine 
went to him to ask him to have the goodness 
to come to me at my house, I was very 
anxious to see him; he did not come, hut 
my wish to see him Was respecting a letter 
I was stated to have received on beludf of 
Mr. Sfcey, and which I did not show to Mr. 
Abernethy. Now just let me explain that: 

I wished Mr. Moore to come to my house, 
that 1 might give him the explanation, and 
the explanation I now offer to him and to 
the whole of the Claw, upon that point, is 
this,—the letter rarue to my house ia the 
evening; yon will see how that accord* with 
the time Of putting it into the post office , 
when did you put it into the post office * 

Mr. Moose, Ia the tvouiag, Sir, before 


m 

Mr. Stanley. Then it came with *h« 
eight o'clock post. 1 had given Mr. Aber- 
uethy the three letters I had previously re¬ 
ceived, in the morning of that day ; so that 
I had not that letter to give to Air, Abet-, 
nethy nt the time I gave him the others. 
Hip letter came in the evening ; the servant 
took it in; he gave it to Mrs. Stanley; 
Mrs. Stanley rend it; and I won’t say there 
was any expression in it of a taunting nature, 
or intended to wound my feelings, but she 
thought there was, and she told the man— 
the man will be down in a fe w minutes with 
tbe carriage, and, if you wish it, you can ask 
him precisely wbat the words were that 
Mrs. Stanley said to him—she told him not 
to tell me that tlie letter bail been received; 
and she burned it. 

Air. Moons. I don’t think there was any 
thing of a taunting nature in it. 

Air. Stanley. No, I don’t sny there was, 
but she thought so; 1 am quite sure there 
was not, but that was her construction of it. 
I hope, therefore, I stand acquitted as to 
tliai. 

Mr, Moore. I am satisfied I did not 
mem* any tiling of the kind ; and I did not 
emu- to your house, because the thing was 
mentioned here, and 1 did not think you ex* 
plained it. 

Mr. Stanley. I forgot it; for God know# 
I was sufficiently agitated at the moment; 
hut 1 shall hi* glad to give you every assist¬ 
ance, and to show you every feeling tlrnt I 
would show to any other gentleman. 

The oilier Mr. Mookb. 1 must say it was 
not from any feeling 1 entertained against 
you, that I gave my support to Mr. Skey. 

Mr. Stanley. No, no, I am quite satis¬ 
fied as to that, otherwise you may depend 
upon it l should not have spoken to you as I 
have done. And now I only trust that the 
n«ist» will satisfy me. Indeed.! cannot hegin 
the Lecture till the Chow do aatisfy me, that 
I may say to Air. Abernetliy they do acquit 
me of any tiling like a breach of faith ; for if 
there was wrong, t am ready to take the 
blame upon myself. 

A Pupil, I think sufficient explanation 
has been given. 

Mr. Stanley, Then may I party that 
statement to Mr. Abernethy ? 

Several Pupils answered, Ym. 

Mr. Stanley, Now, I trust, Itfrioste 
with forever. 

Mr. Stanley was now applauded; and, 
though very considerably agitated, began hi* 
Lecture. 
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SKETCHES ofthr. MEDICAL SCHOOLS exercise of tLfit skill, w it wax Mid, wMck 
OF SCOTLAND. he had acquired under the auspice* of the, 

j.- y great Mupro. My illness a»d Artur* desti- 

J>0f ** naricm lmriug lea to an intimacy with th* 

i.i Mi'll, lsinmmionv. doctor, nay respect for hi* “ alma mater” 

TJinb urch, Nue. lO.'fSSli WM »till heightened by the ftattwing *c- 

.... ,. ,, „ counU of it* superiority, with which be be- 

“ Qmoquai erft vito ccA<*,utiUm.'> Hon. ^ inl0 p 0 ution» of chamomile tea 
Mr. Editor, in the morning, and of eon rue gave me a 

• Yr»f may posniblv recollect. though the duo wipe of hit- foreign acquirements. As 
Occurrence i* somewhat of an old date, ihnt my education. however, proceeded, the pre* 
the I ant time we hud the p!. asure of meet-. judu-e* of my youth were further streagth- 
iiijj in iiomion, union gut many other topic* ened hy a daily r.?min.. , iion with tho nantes 
talked over, n comerwiiion look place on' of uuthors and of hooks,' most pf'which I 
the professional affair* of the North. If traced to u Caledonian origin, every etefiicn- 
tny memory has not been since tU-runged 1»\ tary work put into my hands being either 
the innliiiiiriou* objects on which onr pur-: composed, revised, or compiled by some 
units nccesmirily t nangc iik, v»u seemed to luminary of the North, while the magical 
think Jin-si, thui a bile irnec pe* atm* spoke 1 Jotters of jBjwi8i:«r.B, emblazoned at the 
of the ■’ U.'wiuf irin.-i” tjfv.rihr.nt- in these j bottom of each title page, inspired me with 
count; 1 1 i.i f few wise it- 11 ’iiiitt ly acquaint- j a veneration oven for its types, 

pd With the J«w* of her temples, and the) Cow,dieting in my progress, what mtay 

character* of the priesthood who at present { wiaeaofe*. would be pleased to i;*U an idle 
officiate at her hundred nltwai J’urauing j habit of looking into reviews, journals, and 
the iiii'l.ip} M :r. T fir* 1 .. i .»?»- un-diiid biography, the intellectual /eats 

aerv. cl, ;!iai, , ii l <-i-.'.s, sc:« s -i*"-of Crichton* recorded in ’fJfoBp 

atitu lions bad their saints, under whoa. tute- pages struck my imagination with the force 
lage they dazzled the eyes of mankind hy a of a scientific romance. Here I ever found 
borrowed splendour, and thus prolonged for tlm appellation of ” nurse of science,” 
awhile the empire of error; but. that reason •* ik- A On ns,” ihr “ 'M.dis of 

knA the public good now' tiiiporiciisly de - 1 Mli.u^njilmrs," n-sily h* the point of r ilm* 
mantled a reformation in this as well as in i-.iiiii.tic pen. to no l.oiua«. e to this lui.-i .,f 
every similar eitabliahinent. 1 am uM ■«„, i«- 1 .>*»ir,- r . It wa.M\.usei;.il\ tin. *• Me eni,” 
vain a* to suppose that I hew remurks were! the *• Delphi.- Uru:-I.\" the " Vide of I'ge- 
Miade in order to indpee me to share the '■ hi.” !■» wi,ic!« ;dl studious pilgrim* i-huiM 
toils of a task which, you must lutve jui ■ J ri->i-rt t-i drink of the pure springs of know- 
cfeived at the time, 1 deemed of more if;a:i ■ ii-'b'c . m abort, the idol brightened an I 


doubtful propriety ; for you will do iih* the ! gaied, until, purged of all earthly trace* of 
justice to admit In ie, that to vour opinion* | imperfeciion by th»s intensity of my adipita- 
•f opposed such arguments as iriy knowledge i lion, it shone forth at length the trjjo 
of the subject, supplied, so that, whatever! nity of my worship. All this I couscien- 
Itvy views may turn out to be on thi.» ques-j tiouslv believed, anil could 1 belj) it.1 I wu* 
tion, you ojre aware ofniy f,»rr.icr prepi:«sos-' told it, read it., heard it. in every pos^iblo 
Bums in fijVour nf the 1 Diversity of IV:inshape, aud form, and could 1 be loss than 


burgh. How, indeed, could l be uihuTwine j I*\nho himself, to doubt the truth of my 
affected ? for, us I stated, ^while y»u li struct! 1 convu tiems ? Mv faith, to be sure, waa 
with a smi'ie of patient incredulity curling i rt- vi lially (!hri«t:nu in i«> nature, b« 'tig 
on your lips, amused, no doubt, hy the I b'l-uil «»r. a wrie- of in;, -.t' r*;-« wl-.ich 1 rnnii! 
weaknea* of my positions,1 1 liud been eoiiip-i herd . hut immmjjIi i,f the iuheii- 

ii*WK aceualiimod to hear ami n-od of its ci le- tarn- of I've fill {■> n : l,u t » de-ire to ear. 

bfity, that » belief in the production of «.f !..• •• fi.ihidii-t»ciit.- examine w ith 

great men being as natural to thO soil of j. \ < v.n . ■.. s vha 1 **1 1 -i besides cwnl 

t§0(»U«utdu« Upgrowth of tho tliiatie, formed hr-*. /.< * 'uti • !«•*: i.dn ei.cn, ceuhl have eon- 

tt jmrtiou of my earliest stock of i»h;.«. ii.hiji,--! ;o ad-.-ri. ll.e bulls of I'.dii.u v.itf: ho 
E ven at this distant period I can ivih . i ,mc„i. . ir.ijil-****- »f gcii.us, and wliother, in a 
as from the confused impres-donsof ii.l:e.ii!:.l jua. id p.di.i m view, the student’s oppor- 
the dialogues of papa and maudmi i ss i'.i t'.ivl' • > nf information were pro- 

matter; tht«*#tM «»cr of whom wu for iritt'.- i>< i., u* *.• t.hi f.,:u«-which the presence 

mitring me to Edinburgh, as Uie only pla. e of many illosTrious ludividutd* had confer- 
under heaven where 1 could be taught the ral on her institutions, 
art of ho»U«g in a proper manner. Tft sup- Such weft* the fueUngs whence my oppdsi- 
poi f nf this allegation, lie adduced the Sue- turn to your opinions originated, when your 
Wwftd piwcticc of one Dr. Salts, an emitiem patience giving way, and your eye spark- 
phyrician of Our village, who had but a little ting with iudi|paation, you abrupdy replied, 
beiero reacued me from the grave, by the that the days of Dr, Salta and the village 
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alumni of the Scottish Cuiveraitie* were. miad, that consistency of t-IiRractef, aqua* 
m*m away ; that their former celebrity lity of rank amongst itt members, tendency 
Jto* no compensation for their present de- to progressive improvement, and auncepri- 
frets, and that a new and a better order of bility of adaptation to all the wants and 
things was in progress of development, wishes of society, which ought to belong to 
Universities having abused their privileges, the most necessary of all the arts cultivated 
should be deprived of the power of confer- by man. 

ring degrees, the usage being wo longer The complacent elevation of the eyes with 
applicable to the exigencies and circum - which a • ‘ builder of castles in the air” way 
stances of a profession which had grown be supposed to contemplate the fabrics of 
sufficiently numerous and important to con- hi* own fancy, may serve to gn> some idea 
Rtitutean independent body for the manage- of my appearance ou hearing tK. miuoupiv-- 
mesit of its own affairs, the improvement of ment. for, notwithstanding the animated 
ita art, and the education of its members, j and eloquent manner in which you delivered 
m*9& of the three or four Corporations your scheme of regeneration, I could not 
Which at present iwmde over the destinies help suspectiug at the iustsuf that it partook 
of Medicine in England, Scotland, and Ire- u* much of fiction as of fact, and was but 
food, each of which Corporations, while another effusion of that unusual bene, 
they all arrogate an infallibility in their ’olei■.<■■.■ of which you had given so many 
eouui'ifo, legislate iu dim" opposition to proniit ii; your incursions on the M .lugger, 
i *ch Ollier, one college would suffice in each ' iisiu** i,J , inYi , .:i;il v o'icj ticu. Ye*, in: 
of these countries, m the government of bon, the *in. ( >!i< '.U of join aiutiigenu »t, 
which all its licentiates shofild equahy par- contrasted wi:l. iuiiii'.ii.n-s uf iliai H Lrh 
ticipate. In conformity with this plan the it was intended to supersede, filled my miad 
instruction of every practitioner should be with Hint whiili one is apt to fool 

the same, as it was.most fully ascertained on Iwlu.lding Grecian structure, after be - 
that the splitting of medicine into physic fog bewildered in the endless-framings and 
and surgery made divisions but no distmc- tracings of Gothic architecture. I abuosf 
tions. for the more easy and economical: bccajn- an Utopian convert-lit the prospect 
attainment of this object, four profeMwr-jofao many advantages In im; seemed, ami so 
ships,— one for uutuml history, another forinisuiv ills avoided, by such facile mean*, 
clmmfotry, a third for anatomy, and a fourth. more particularly when I. applied this new 
for medkiiue,---would answer the piirpokr. ‘ iu*i-ri>:inn.y go the University ofEdin- 
Ender these four head* wa» comprehended ■ hm.-h, wbi< h v-m were pleased to select m 
the whole Tonga of medical science, and for a model of the old school Considering jp* 
the poor young gentleman V trouble, he was pretension*, and dismissing for the time ml 
to be dignified with but owe title,—having prejudices, 1 began to think that the map- 
examinetl him on natural history in a mu- pfog ok of medicine into ten territories, 
seam, on cheinwtry in a laboratory, and on the exact number cultivated in my favourite 
anatomy and medicine in a directing room University, savoured very strongly of a «- 
and a hospital. By the adoption of these duetto ad absurdum of Adam .Smith’s' division 
^rmripfo* in Uw founding of colleges, and of labour. Could a student of ever such ex- 
tlie conducting the education of their num- tensive capacity imbibe in four year* the 
'beTS, the .monopolies, contradictions, and flood of know ledge poured iu to him by these 
jealousies of selfish societies were to be ten great reservoirs '? was a question which 
removed; the absurdity of the public befog an acquaintance with mouy nujiifo who Up, 

• compelled to maintain two sets of procti- peared to have been drowned in tin- exjw-i* 
tionets for the treatment of one disease ment, naturally suggested. Tin- unerring 
would cease ; and the inconsistency of Army i-ertiuntv, too, with which many of my esr- 
Boardsrequiring no less iLan three orf--r *i,,r r.'.!i.p..nh,r * irri:-~ 1. L'niled like an 
grades of doctors be prevented, a* if :i.v .j, '*, :i.- wr.i. i. rtsin Uier- 

bfc of a grenadier was not of equal vatu?- iu pi i<. >a. m 1 ';: ■u i.nu.,,-.. mailed on 
himself and his “ Majesty” as that of a|my'recollection, and excited some, strange 
marine—in IfttfO u»io 18* >. Proceeding iu. d.mbte ubi.uf the mode of uiudyring a tWii- 
tho some line of revolutionary exposition■date* qualification* for such sacred creden- 
yon founclud into an eufogis .111 on tho ex- tials. The obligation of residing one year, 
cellen.ee of your design, ami tlie doors of at least, at 14 head quarters,” looked very 
hospitals seemed to fly open at the sound of; like the payment of tidies to the “ Leri" of 
your voice—libraries and museums to de- the temple'white tlie geoiirpsitv of penuit- 
. liver up their dml —the frauds committed j ling tire itinerant supplicant of a degree to 
under the guise of apprenticeship* t<.di 3 - ui.psiio *11 the other m-eewmries for it* at- 
oppear—the thousand other incomenieiiecs ■ runi:.. i.i at htour, threw »omc light on tilte 
and expenses by which the student is cm-;. Tl* influx of strangers which 
harassed to vanish, oud the profession of il,. i . so ingeniously constructed to 
medicine assumed, for the moment, in your j elude the restrictions of other colleges, pro- 
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dnced, turned my attention to the Hospital stitutions, that each may profit by the m- 
department, and I asked mvwdf, Could so amples of its competitors, and to demon - 
many pupils see, bear, touch, ermine tlie utrate in what they all err, fom a aeries of 
senses in acquiring a familiarity 'with dis- propositions more of interest than of curi- 
eiwe, in one comparatively small establish- osity, and which, owing to the manner of 
merit of this kind 1 Again, only one year's conducting the medical press of Great 
attendance, under such circumstances, being Britain, previous to the publication of your 
required for a diploma, forced me to inquire, Journal, were never thoroughly invesH- 
Could a lad of-ever such smart parts take a gated. With many, indeed, if ha* been a 
dying follow-creature by the hand, and, with matter of some surprise, that while your 
such scanty preparation, ray, “Sir, I will pages teemed with intelligence from every 
prescribe for you 1'* The scarcity of anato- other capital, thCTe. was no spate comet for 
tnical material next gave a new direction to Edinburgh, the caput mundi of British medi- 
my soliloquizing, and the interrogation fol- cine. Now', although my foture labours 
lowed. Could demonstrations and plates be shall be principally directed to accomplish 
substitutes for dead bodies, of winch the this desideratum, ns the critics say, and to 
bailies of Edinburgh seemed so extremely throw some light on the subjects glanced at 
parsimonious ? in this paper, 1 by no means wish to predi- 

Having thus reasoned on some of tin- n:> sny thing of the manner in which my 
more prominent feature*, of the picture attempts shall be executed,—promises of 
which you had drawn with so InUl n hand, ‘ that kir.d, like an “ 1 owe you.” being sol- 
I thought it possible that, the representation dom punctually discharged. 1 may, for in- 
might, in many n spects, be correct; but still stance, ■to-day, fall into a private school at 
I could not go" the whole length of your con- the awful hour of instruction, where Hygeia, 
dcmiintlnii. Justice deinimdeti an examina- personified by some lectufer teamed in all 
tiim of the data with which you had so the arts, scatters her precepts amongst a 
liberally supplied me, before 1 came to draw spell-bound audience, catch the expression 
any fixed conclusions. Besides, 1 argued, of his foal 1 .ires, or the outlines of his dis- 
.dSfthe other side, that the division of modi-; comae, and returning home, rearms from 
Jibe into »o many branches, tended to have 1 oblivion the roatarr of the' Beene, ere it fades 
each more profitably cultivated both by tin? | away for ever front the faithless mirror of 
pupil and professor; that travelling from | the mind. To-morrow, as it may be, the 
one counlry to another improved the mass- j university, that “ peristriphie panorama” of 
pisrs and enlarged the ideas of the wanderer.; intellect, may attract my attention j and, 
boihlesbtdhg sanctioned by the example of seated on one of its benches, «• upon one 
iiife ancient, philosophers, who, ns every one ; of those eternal mounts that towar above our 
kiiOWB, wen ;.'. 1 , ii-.r,. i: h s«. of tlieperipa -1 city, there to feast the sight with out- 
tetic «©!'; ’hi’ !.*i professorships|stretchediwilacea,suhlitnemouatains,mi«sea 

did not. necessarily imply incompetent »p-; of wood, and the sail dimly seen on the 
pOintments, as a son might he worthy of his verge of the distant ocean; here to admire 
sire, though the case of Marcus, and many the proportions of structures of another 
others, dashed with tlic supposition ; that, kind, starting into being at the magic call of 
in short, ingenuity in the system of com- invention the solidity of facts connected 
muniedtiug instruction might obviate many by argument info indissoluble union, the 
impediments which Edinburgh preBented to toils of some labourer working -his w*y 
the study of the healing art. But the shrug through the brakes and brambles of knotty 
off indifference with which you received all demonstration, or, turning round, hail the 
rny charitable constructions, left no other approach of some navigator launched on 
alternative than to examine the mil state of the boundless abyss of hypothesis, as he 
affairs at the fountain head ; and the more 1 struggles for port wdth some ndw doctrine 
considered tlie subject, the more import- ngainst adverse currents; or. obedient to 
ant the aspect it assumed. In the fimd ad- the summons of the bell at noon, pass over 
judication oftho question which then casually to the Koyal Infirmary, to follow the in- 
ayose between ns, nint h useful information visions of sonic dexterous operator through 
must necessarily he promulgecl: and how - all the evolutions of the scalpel, and watch 
ever ungrateful the task inuy he to indi- the hsu certain advances of the physician 
vidua!*, the public will he eventually served, to the citadel of disease, and the results of 
To point out the menus by which one his contentions with tlie enemy. In short, 
establishment maintained for so many yeans; whenever my fancy is tickled by any 'Indi¬ 
an in the didactic departments crous associations, my judgment instructed 

of the profession in these iskuds.~to ex- 1 by any new accession of knewlege, or my 
plain the influence which this monopoly 1 sense of propriety provoked by the cow- 
on the state of medicine, and the mteUm of error, hjy pen shall be the faith- 
respectability of its practitioners,- to cam., ful ragi*tf&r of my foeUege* 
para the merits and detects uf different ia- i ScoiVt* 
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CLINICAL HfcBICINK, &C. 

Edinburgh, Nov, 18,1826. 

Tnc atmus mtdieus, at the classical The¬ 
bans of our college designate a portion of 
the year dedicated to port and prelections, 
commenced here on Tuesday with some 
novelty of circumstance and innovation on 
fomer arrangements. The steam-boats and 
stage-coaches, from every point of the com¬ 
pass, having deposited the future guardians 
of the public health in their respective 
** data," the University has indeed pre¬ 
sented, for some days back, an aspect of un¬ 
profitable activity, such as you would sup¬ 
pose wight characterise an assemblage of 
persons employed in the more profane avo¬ 
cations of the world. The strange medley 
of professional and mercantile speculation 
which this gathering of the clans of Escu- 
lapiua brings into our view, exhibits a 
dappled but rather interesting picture of 
studious life. On one side the spectator of 
this busy soeneis invited in the seductive 
phraseology of advertisement, to become 
waster of all the ** operations in surgery,” 
for the trilling sum of three pounds, with a 
drawback on the next course ; and solicited, 
on the other hand, in terns equally tempt¬ 
ing, to a bargain of “ ready-made shirts,” 
at the lowest cash prices. The portals of 
our innumerable academies are thus doily 
besieged by the rival pretensions of science 
and the arts,—of tailors;? and teachers con¬ 
tending for the decoration of the person, 
and the improvement of the mind. If not 
as a curiosity, at least a* a testimony to 
future ages of the degraded state of tuition 
in Edinburgh, a collection of these hand¬ 
bills should be preserved in crystal, and de- 
pointed amongst the archives of that Insti¬ 
tution, through whose policy medicine has 
been at length thus paraded in the streets, 
placarded with all the odious emblems of 
charlatanry. It is really a melancholv spec¬ 
tacle to witness the number of deluded 
oung men whom this system of deception 
as congregated, in the wards of the Royal 
Infirmary, forcing their way by mere physi¬ 
cal energy, to a distant acquaintance, with 
pathology. Only conceive, from two to 
three hundred students crowded into one 
apartment, their eyes staring, and their ears 
set like,tho#e of hunted hares, endeavouring 
to catch a far-off glimpse of a patient's 
physiognomy, or to collect the tones of a 
F clerk’s voice, drowned in the hum of such a 
vast multitude. What an illustration does 
this scramble for a diploma afford, of the 1 
existing regulations of bur colleges ahdhos- 
pitais m Greet Britain and Ireland! While 
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most of our smaller, hot not the leas in¬ 
structive establishments /or the treatment of 
disease, are comparatively abandoned; the 
great mass of medical pupils are concen¬ 
trated in one institution, which taking ad¬ 
vantage of the ridiculous restrictions of 
other colleges, presents a sort of general 
asylum for the expatriated students of every 
country. On this perverse system, a very 
ingenious but unconscious comment was 
given on Tuesday last, by Dr< Duncan, jun., 
in his introductory lecture to the clinical 
course, who, as every one is aware, has long 
signalised himself by his panegyrics on the 
school of Edinburgh, in the “ Ulue Journal.” 

To do him justice, his exposition of the 
new scheme adopted to obviate the objec¬ 
tions to thiB preposterous humbug, Was con¬ 
ducted with considerable skill. His first 
object, as a clinical lecturer, was of counfe 
to impress his audience with the necessity 
and importance of clinical instruction, and 
he very properly termed this branch ofedu- 
cation, the end of all medical science, the 
application of all professional knowledge. 
Having established, however, these points, 
it might be expected that be would inform 
his class, that Edinburgh was not the place 
where his admonitions could be carried into 
execution. Instead of this candid avowal, 
following as a natural consequence from his 
pmpi.miiiopn c-n tin- subject, the concluding 
pari :>l hib oral., ;iii was devoted to the expla¬ 
nation of a plan contrived by him and his co¬ 
adjutors, to dole out the sportnla of pathology 
in tlie Royal Infirmary, so that each pupil 
might come in for a share. Formerly, said 
the “ cunning little Isaac," there were but 
two clinical lecture# delivered each week ; 
we were allowed but a certain number of 
cases for iilmttration, and all the pupils 
crowded into the wards at once along with 
the physicians; so that little advantage 
could he derived from visits under such cir¬ 
cumstances. We have therefore applied to 
the patrons of the hospital for a more liberal 
supply of cases; the students will divide 
themselves into two equal parts, between 
the two physicians; instead of two lectures, 
there will be four m the week, and thus 
many of the disadvantages which were felt 
under the old plan, will be entirely removed! 
This is what has been called In vtdggr lan¬ 
guage, “ letting the cat out of toe bag ” with 
u vengeance ; but the Doctor was not pro¬ 
bably aware of the deep wound which he was 
indicting on His beloved f ‘ alma mater.” 
His audience, however, quit* pleased with 
the ingenuity of the proposal, rewarded him. 
with a cheer, and closing their note-books, 
departed for the demolition (it being then 
five o’clock) of their beef-steaks end hodge¬ 
podge. 1 

Scorns. 

S 
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Da b» Part rt’lnteretm coruiBte Part d’eCrire. 

3htLtU.lt. 

Ik my fanner Letter ! observed that there 
.was mooli to censure, but at the same time 
somewhat to pruae, in the conduct of the 
French government respecting the arrange- 
mcnta made for medical education; and every 
unbiassed man must admit that the fre* ; a©- 
mm furnished to the student to the different 
Museums of the capital, and the permission 
given to all foreigners to attend the lectures 
«f tlie professors free of expense, ate privi¬ 
leges to be found in no other country. The 
manner in which the elections of the princi¬ 
pal teachers are conducted is equally worthy 
of eulogy, aait secures success to industrious 
and wcdl-deserving men. 

It may be a useful piece of information 
to those students who intend to visit Paris, 
to know the mode of procedure necessary in 
order to obtain permission to attend the dif¬ 
ferent lectures; and 1 may first observe that 
the students may be divided into two classes; 
those who attend solely for information be¬ 
ing already provided with degrees or intend- 
ing to take them elsewhere, and those who 
purpose, to graduate in flic Faculty of Paris. 
Foreigners, for example, compose the greater 
part of tint drat class, and it is only necessary 
to apply to the Secretary, M. Pouchy, whose 
office is on the right side of the IK cole de 
Medicine, to show him any document, such 
aa a certificate from a Lecturer, or a diplo¬ 
ma, which is still better, to prove that you be¬ 
long to the Medical profession j and a ticket 
is immediately given, after having inscribed 
your name and place of residence in the 
fcteeretery’s bode. With this ticket you 
may attend any of the lectures delivered m 
the Eeolc; and by showing this card at the 
Swrbonae, the College of France, or the Jar- 
din dea Plantes, and writing your mune and 
address, permission is granted to attend the 
eouma at cither of theae places. At the end 
of the season, certificates may be obtained 
of having attended such courses, wi thout the 
least expense. It is unnecessary for me to 
mention the routine followed by the French 
Students in their studies, the number Of 
inscriptions required, or the expense*; as I 
See that these points, as well as the manner 
Jo wbfoh the examinations fur a degree are 
managed, have bees already accurately do- 
bribed by M*. Rewkkit, in No. 135 of 
T«K LxiMHiT. 

A foreigner is not only permitted to 
attend the lectures free, but other privileges 
m accorded him. For example, if he wish 


to inscribe himself for the ^ 
tog a degree, he is not required to | , 
a diploma of bachelor in letters, as acces¬ 
sary for the natives, as it is politely pre¬ 
sumed that he has acquired a due knowledge 
of Latin, Greek, and Rhetoric in bis own 
country; but if ho c&ashow that he has been 
engaged six years in the acquisition of me¬ 
dical knowledge, no matter where, he is ad¬ 
mitted to an examination immediately, with¬ 
out the delay of making inscription*. He 
must undergo the same examinations, and 
pay eleven hundred francs, the total of all 
expenses which he would have incurred if 
he had been regularly inscribed. This libe¬ 
rality has the effect of attracting students 
from almost every country in Europe, and 
very many from America, an influx duly ap¬ 
preciated by the inhabitants of the quarter 
of St, Jacques, and probably productive of 
some political advantages. 

The importance of anatomy, aa a.branch 
of study, seems to have been folly appre¬ 
ciated by those who arranged the plan of 
the French Medical School; hence we find 
tin at no means were omitted that could in¬ 
crease the facilities of practising dissections, 
to the knowledge of those diseases tenned 
surgical, Anatomy is obviously indispensable; 
and when it is considered that j>arts, whe¬ 
ther external or internal, of the same whole, 
must be subject to the same laws, every 
dispassionate inquirer will admit that, ana¬ 
tomy must be equally necessary to the pro¬ 
per consideration of internal or medical 
complaints. Some persons, however, bold 
a different opinion, and seem to think that a 
knowledge of anatomy sufficient fur the pur¬ 
poses of a physician can be acquired by at¬ 
tending a few courses of lectures *, but, hap¬ 
pily for the advancement of rational medi¬ 
cine, the number of these is fast diminish¬ 
ing. Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist on the value of descriptive anatomy, 
there certainly can be none on that of pa¬ 
thology, as it alone constitutes the true basis 
upon which our prognosis of disease can be. 
founded* and unaided by it the practice of 
medicine degenerates into mere empiricism. 

Fox the study of pathology, Paris affords 
greater facilities than any other school in 
Europe.* A far greater proportion of the 
population go into hospitals in France, than 
in England j and for the purpose of giving 
the greatest possible extent fo pathological 
inquiries, tin; right of opening every body 
that dies in hospitals is secured by law, to 
the attendant physician or surgeon. 

The name and place of residence of each 
patient are registered on admission into an 
hospital, and should he (tie, a notice is bp- 


* In one year, 7089 patiente dted k the 
civil hospital* ofFaria, 
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mediately transmitted to his kneads, who 
m «mcftf to remove to* body, tni bury 
&,«#«* the payment of a small w«fc pro- 
poftiocate to the time Of treatment • bet 
shook they not apply witkiu twenty-four 
hour*, the body it then consigned to the 
ffitetscttog room, Seme idea of tim number 
of IWbjms which ire tin* dtopteed of, may 
he formed, Wbten it hr considered, thwtnot 
one-fourth of those Who die to the hospitals 
of Paris, we eteimad by their friend*. fitoeh 
0* are not, bocowe the property of the 
** AAmtoittsmtioft^<te» Hopitettx,” add are 
di*po»ed of tor that body, tor toe benefit 
of the general hospital estoMlsfctoent; and 
tom* the painful neeewflttr of prosecuting 
anatomy, at the risk of daily exposure, is 
effectually prevented . 

Prior to toe arrangement of the French 
school, Upon its present foundation, toe dis¬ 
sections were practised at toe great hospi¬ 
tals ; at present* the ** Atoopwee/’ or ex* 
mtn&tkm of hodkl after death, are alone 
permitted to them, except at lm Charity, 
where there are two small dissecting rooms 
for the tuse of the pupils of the hospital. 

At present them are two great dissecting 
** Amphitheatre*” to Paris,—that of. La 
PM*, and that of the Boole Pratique. La 
Pitie adjoins the hospital of toe same name, 
add consists Of three large dissecting room*, 
each containing about thirty tablet, several 
"cabinets”or private dissecting rooms, a 
small theatre for lectures, and a museum. 
The entire establishment is under toe con¬ 
trol and management of the “ Administra¬ 
tion des HopUaux,” and platted under the 
immediate superintendence of a " Chef des 
Travnux Anatbmiqnes," which office is Idled 
by M. Serna. 

All the unclaimed bodies, excepting a 
proportion required by the school of medi¬ 
cine, are forwarded from the several hospi¬ 
tals to toe Amphitheatre of La Pitto, where 
they are distributed to the students at toe 
trilling cost of six francs (fivo shillings) 
each. The number Of subjects received at 
La Pitto, may he estimated, on the lowest 
average, at * 200 per month, a quantity 
amply sufficient to give constant occupation 
to 6(H) Students ; but owing to the slovenly 
manner inwhieii the French dissect, and 
the abuses in the distribution of toe bodies, 
300 students can rarely he accommodated ; 
and foreigners sometime*experience* in the 
midst of thkt plenty, difficulties amounting 
to absolute exehisioa. ; ■ 

The subjects are ordered to be distributed 
according to a list kept by the porter, upon 
which such as desire to disaect are invited 
to inscribe their name* ; but thi* mode, ap¬ 
parently so just, is rendered perfectly fatile 
and useless, to consequence of too Eleves, 
ot pupik of toe hospitals, having toe privi¬ 
lege Of not only taking precedes** of ordi¬ 


nary students, at the daily distribution, but 
also of being allowed to take subjects as 
often as they feel inclined. The result is, 
tout not only toe j&teve* consume an undue 
proportion, but their friends also, who are 
thereby constantly engaged to dissecting, 
while the majority of students, but par¬ 
ticularly foreigners, find it difficult to obtain 
subjects until towards the close of the sea¬ 
son, when the other* Max in their demands. 
Again, a considerable quantity of subjects 
is utterly kit to tite anatomist, to conse¬ 
quence of M. Listoauc; being allowed to 
consume them in a course of what the 
French term ** medicine operatoire,” or the 
art of performing operation*. 

Foteigtier*, tort particularly the English, 
were to the habit of hiring the cabinets or 
private dissecting rooms, (of which there ate 
3 or 4, each containing as many tables,) 
from the jwteectevt*, who engaged to famish 
each table With 7 subject* daring the M*> 
sou, for @00 franc*. At the commencement 
of the season 1824—6, the cabinets wens 
taken exclusively by the English, who paid 
the money in advance, end had written do¬ 
cuments to insure the contract. Before two 
months had elapsed, the annual complaint of 
want of subjects was urged by the French 
medical students, who, as usual, ascribed it 
to the quantity consumed in the cabinets. 
This outcry, which was accompanied by 
anonymous letters breathing very hostile 
sentiments to the English, were addressed 
to the administration, which had the effect 
ultimately of compelling all the English 
students to leave the place. There was at 
one time quite a colony of English students 
settled about La Pitid, compelled by the 
absurd restrictions of their government to 
learn anatomy on a foreign soil. However 
the termination of the disturbance bet ween 
the English and French students of that 
time, is to be regretted; it is * matter of 
more serious regret that the same difficulties 
arc allowed still to remain in the path of too 
English anatomist through the tmptoenes* of 
the magistracy and the prejudice* of too 
people. 

Owing to the introduction of the nomen¬ 
clature of Chaussier during toe revolution, 
it became very difficult for foreigners to 
understand the phraseology of tb« French 
anatomists, and this ciroute*tenao, with some 
differs, induced Mr* Bennett to deliver a 
course of lectures on anatomy, tehii country¬ 
men, in toe session of 1W8^-Sk Mr. King 
and Dr. HalHday, edtatoetoced in toe follow¬ 
ing year; but a* you are already to posses¬ 
sion of toe principal facts connected with too 
destruction of that establishment, I shall 
say no more on that subject, especially since 
1 fear that I have already extended my 
letter to too great»length. 

8 it 
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Xittart frm Ermmt fhmtctert, teah 
CmmtnU, tp. 

Lord Byihok v«ry justly observed, that »e 
20 un could apeak long and agreeably of hitt- 
•elf. It is u theme of which an audience 
noon tire*, and with whkh readers soon be¬ 
come disgusted, We term evumaify too poor 
So merit to bear with placidity the licollec- 
timt of oar own littletroas, evoked frm the 
q«iet raceme* of oar «*lf-k>ve, by the 
rowing of*om« egariatieal chanticleer. The 
praise even of * SlUiupeare. if emit* by him- 
•elf, mi^bt for this re neon be u omwiiuve as 
the melancholy vapouring of JameeCopland, 
whan, slipping off tbv harm*** of oriidato, 
he (iame* Copland) appeal* to u* in tint 
loyal plurality of a we, about hie hectic repo¬ 
sitory. \ et it luuat be admitted that oc¬ 
casions may arise, when a recapitulation of | 
•mice* may not wre warily imply the guilt 
of vanity, sad men may state the’ effect* of 
their exertions cm the public: mind, without 
infringing on the nicest diatiactiosa of pro¬ 
priety- But fear not, gent to reader; A is 
not intended by thia coiufeumatiou of a vice, 
DU conclude in the usual toiusner bv its com- 
tt»*won, for no such thing haa been con- 
tinplated a# to throw dost in thy eyes of 
** atiarkUng blue, 5 ' which are now watching 
with the intensity of a baaiUsV* vi««m for 
the turn which tbU perhaps «u*piaom «x- 
rodium may take. On the contrary, my im¬ 
partiality aomjMta me to publish at a great 
sacrifice of persoBid feeling, the foUowing l 
communication*, containing, aa ym ahau 
'pi**ai«ly see, any other re&tbmwrt* than 
thaw? of respect Tor my labours ; but { must 
final let you into the seem of the reception 
of this packet of abuse. 

Walking a few days bach into the alphabet 
rit'part«Mfai of the IrowreaiFeat Office, Dub¬ 
lin, to inquire after arena latter* expected 
through that channel, 1 observed a large 
patrol on one of the shelve*, soperambad 
with Hun word which tore* aw* an ejdwme- 
sad««Mtnare ha the manta of myeeuatry- 
* 0 ML«afi bswAing Hk* a pros mm in Umbo, 
midmag tbn hwppy hoar of Aehnrow*. 
Without appearing to have taken my no- 
I demanded if there were any com¬ 
ma *4» afidreosad u IhswMnfia/ 1 when the 
IMA ** hitter* replied, ia rather a tow of 
mapr ri», *' Why, mr, yea, arose down or 
«oT*' Tori-paid, I pretutw r baring mm 


misgivinga»to the prudence of eneatmter- 
nag the expense of such a of 

paper at the wwrot rate* of portage; **T« 
a letter, air, said the miowtor of Mercury, 
handing out the precious bundle, with which 
I battened to my shadowy dwelling. Smash 
went wax and wafers; bnt, Lord,how shall 
l describe the conuaas! A very Pandora's 
bo*, without a hope in the bottom! Twin 
this collection of ecmpiituectary favour*. 
1 shah take a few specimens at random; and 
now lar the lottery 1 Spbrit of Biafr, guide my 
band, and give righteousness to neyoptifr 
tiemei Ah! Aby, I knew thou w*rt cfllfR 
lucky fellow, and thou bast won the Malt ) 

Stephen's Green, Oct. 10,1816. 

Sir,—Though l heartily despise any annoy- 
turns attacks ou my character, 1 cannot 


omit thisopportunity of infomiag you, that 
I consider you a disgrace to human nature 
and your country. Your Mkota are as wean 
as your malignity is inUmre; and had not 
(iisep)>oiiitmciit whetted the oblui«ft«*Hi of 
V0ur intellect, the world would never hare 
Wan troubled by rite writhing* of your dre- 
IwrstJoe, If my merits had been less pro¬ 
minent, they hail probably escaped your cen¬ 
sure ; but the public will appreciate ilw jus¬ 
tice of remarks, provoked solely by my wb- 
vied prosperity. While u;y ritjroa* 

are ermteut with my abiliUt*, and their fro* 
enable me to ride in my coach. 1 may well 
afford to smile at the xarcasaia of jenkna 
rertbbim who go m foot. l«»tWd of 
proving my practice amavous, you aaxail 
my person ; and. without showing cause, 
coBtfcmn my (’olloge paliiks in the aggre¬ 
gate. All sensible men will agree with me, 
that the purity of w*dw»ic eWtkma muet 
ever he in proportion to the paucity of vote*, 
and that, efficient profeswors .can. he secured 
by that flxcrilcnt sptem of franchise, Wa‘ 

Wrongb», wh»» jb make* England the 14 envy 
of surrounding nstioca.” The demand of a 
library for the student* was but another ex- 
amjdc t»f your ignorance of medkid educ*- 
rioa, as every perron tost > Anp«, that* 
tauhipiicity of books distract*, uwtewd of 
enriching the youthful mind, unprepared 
fee their pemri, aa a multitude at vmWa 
impair digestion, instead of giving strength 
to the system. To your cossplrittu about 
the Idusvntc, 1 would eppewe much the 
same avgumenta, and Wave it to comnffift 
mm to ffisridn ffiriiMwat yo» and m«, wW- 
ther a astro e^ali, proaibly oaravei the 
WTrtenroaf aooOrrtina ufworiad waumsy 
tgc a m fete d by as m&MWtsy catodogoe x 
prroh affiiah rocriW he a waotoo «xpa«4i- 
taro of -tiro M»-*f W» CdWga- Uymt 
trorottof 'Trf roy hwprsl, ha wbt pb yiys 
U ' " v '^W* 


habitant** 




thManrgvry.yMtMntmcwithattt- 
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fttiriftftf knowledge» and support jour im- 
v&mrM oteectum* by ft parable witft the 
whereas, in one ofmytec- 
t&rtm t «Mde»twfttme that the inferiority 
H ftQtocih to ftnglM surgery maybe traced 
wMj to tint) gratuitous opportunities of j 
jxMrotiw sforded by these iwrtitttdoiift, 
Had Enron Larry, &r Wane®, the wgavity 
to charge pupita twenty g»««ra* »-yw for 
fee use of a hospital, drink you be would 
h»?« been such « goes# u sot to know a 
«uwn, or the treatment of aneurism at bi« 
bto to Athens’ \ In awmuiaiog these: 
opinion*, Sr, I bat c*j wm the neatimcota 
of tint respectable portion of ay College,. 
who prefer riwag to emin&e# by years, fe. j 
ttoer than by any foofuh pretensions to merit; j 
*&4 though you bore succeeded in raising a j 
clamour among#t a few radical* and disaf* ] 
fected person*, l rely ou the fidelity of j 
Aochtnkck, Porter, and my other fat 
fritted*, who only wait the word of coaa&od 
to obey, to airport my ascendancy in the 
corporation. 1 most in eowckston tell you, 
•a I have lately in the " Committees," and 
those opposed to my designs, that unless 
they accede to my wishes, and elect Mr. 
Harrison on rim neat occasion, 1 abaft leave 
tbs College without one who can be caged a 
prafoaaor in the boar of iu distress. 

A. Cottas. 

As I hope for beam, Abraham, thou art 
a clever Inflow, fit to write up a page is 
Blackwood, or John Ball, any day ! So ? 
not for world* would I have snpproasad tby 
itrvvs)Ribb« Specimen of the cut-aud-throat 
point of a draper, nailed to the reasoning 
pofwm of a aimer. How I regret that 
arguments so convincing, and wit so pan-: 
gent* can be fully estimated in the moment l 
of York Street only, and tbit l have not 
► tiarf to **pte» their operatic* m the minds 
of those creature*, (don't blush, Mr. Aucbin- 
leek.) who crunched like so smoy spaniels 
at thy beck, in the late Committees of the 
College, while hastening to drew another 
prise. Cuaaek. 1 thou man of many ap- 
1 « 1 right welcome thou art to thy 
1 hew you gas— 


Stevens' Hospital, Oct, 6. 
a,—Being bwt a pbriu sort of ntns, 
neither baring » taste for Issfcfea*' 
accea^hshnwam, nor the forosfew 


«f m pfeywognomy « 
mm ft peeoftwiy hi 
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my own dfepnife 
. hacd that my grsw- 
left moremanta, **d rite aaprmmn ofi 
my fsatmes, o b snM be made a maifer of] 
mgiona am tuatiui) 1 pnimbm yw, if 7. 
ri«K4 
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meet in a choice of artists ; but at this is a 
matter of some difficulty, even in the pre* 
sent improved atoto of personal decoration, 
" to put a new head on old riumlfeT*/' I 
am of opinion, that for our mutual peace of 
mind, it would be just as weft to tot mo 
wear the old tme, without any future moles- 
tottoa. To your criticisms mt my maimer 
of operating, l have but on* reply j that 2 
Study safety rather than effect; and never 
haring dissected before a looking-glass Uk* 
my friend vhe Sovgeo^&eeetal, my manage* 
meut of the scalpel will, of emir#**, bear »w 
comparison with' the elegant incision* of 
that Horteuaius of surgery. Though 1 am 
<pato unable to comprehend the mean* by 
which you obtain your iafwmftito*, I am 
free to confess that 1 bare uxpfutded some 
pound-note# occsriouaUy, on supplying tb% 
Uieatiu with eases fur othiUum ; at the 
same time that 1 think one lens censorious 
than you, in drawing sa estimate of my 
character, might haw* given my profesakmai 
cunning the credit of an net of charity. A* 
you slsosma inclined tolaciada me amoogst 
the opponents to innovation, and sa 1 am 
on the subject of explanation, 1 may sa well 
admit, that, like many others, I always veto 
with the majority; 6m, because it aavea 
one the trouble of Mushing; and, in the 
.next place, serves, my interest, to keep 
things as they are; for if tbstplan of edn< 
ctrioa, with which you and The Lancet 
have been thtvatotuhg ns, were ones to 
coma into fashion, farewell to any mom 
pupils, tad * thousand a year; to loose 
whtch, between carol?**, would be no joke. 
And now with respect to issuing tickets on 
''state days/* to exclude strangers: my 
<m$y object was, I nature you, to secure a 
facility o( observation for those who had 
purchased a claim to the advantages of the 
hospital 1 never, believe mb* intended to 
shut out " Knnensis ” by this device ; and 
to prove the contrary, 3 hereby Invite you 
to attend, preprieperwiw, #t the next opera- 
rims, wad to partake, niter the business is 
o«**, «fa«SMck, of which 1 b«g leave to aasnm 
you, a ** cold ahouhUr" will consritateito 
part. 

Siocorvly yours, 

ii* f'utACfc. 


Thank yoftt womine; J plensry iaduh 
fiance of th*v« sMnths vjokthmuftUe grow, 
mi as maoy nwveof voting with the ma¬ 
jority, shaft ntwtfd thy good humoured ep»- 
tk, . Berov slwaps aclu«fwle4t« tbtt truth, 
than defend mm* % topmm wpk**ticfr 
tian. But, mari tne, don't deal mn i& 
riwt ruhnspatahV nasgpi nf ’ ‘ invitoridk 
rods** not tint I ham naf intorost »y- 
selfm rim nf riw.p 'm&m, fee t 

m M pm "hfemMar" every macnlnfi in 
fed jm j but rikm art« g**» mmy 9km 
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ywtof fellow*, who c m *» little afibrd 
treaty pounds, as yourself could some time 
tgo, *n4 who wish tebe preaentefl these 
•sessions. There ere, besides, e good many 
Iframgers, North and Sou& JBtriiona, amongst 
m just at present, e>4 to ltondthgw over 
to tjw mercy gf ft porter, ia, to say me best 
•f it, perfectly nn-Lteb. “ Pr»y you avoid 
it'’—you know 1 could talk to you in a ver 
different tone, hut thfttyomr civility demsiM 
ft return, cm# ** ttoibi, wwntoto qu4 

fmitf ; 

“ JBrffa, hmi dp bdk* M Whst's this, 
•euled frith ft diagram «f the " Battle of the 
Boyne 1" Mr. Porter »»« surely he at the 
bottom of thi «—alttret utam 

■■••Vi.. . .. 

KiMer* Place, Oefcl* 

$ir,~While yon imagine you are injuring 
hi i your scurrility, l feel great plea¬ 
sure in ibAsrming you that you have 
been rendering me aft, essential service. 
Since you had the good fortune to point out 
any political principle* to public notice, IVe 
had the honour of paring m y Lord Manners* 
corn* twice, and or prescribing physic three 
time* for my Lady Mary Ssunn’a lap-dog. 
In addition 40 the attainment of the patron¬ 
age of such distinguished personages, 1 have 
auto been retained at a handsome salary as 
yyater-cloaeti inspector to the 41 Beef-steak 
Chub.” For’: these favour* 1 thank you, and 
invite your future hostility as the moat use¬ 
ful tribute which your hatred can pay to my 
loyal principles. The better to secureyour 
profitable enmity, 1 beg leave to assure you 
that 1 must persist in believing the good old 
system of s few staunch proteataats (Mr. 
Porter, I presume, moan* Orangemen) 
mttiug in their pockets the rights and emo- 
fuments of i whole iwofesrion, U t$e only 
farjntn «(f»roment under which a corpora¬ 
tion t^lUrttxiah, and that the afair* of>)^r 
College can never prosper, until a " pitg- 
petow dictator” ia appointed; ft very trace ■ 
nf damned republicanism be eradicated ham 
its constitution; and every cut-throat papist 
be excluded from its wall*. (“ Bite, viper, 
bite,”) 

H. Poster. 


tfreir caws, M I proviso to eatu^m 
with them a aeries of essay* on canine plr 
thology. Tour nrguumntf I of rieiterts 
rider quite unanswerable* and ftdriftft -j*t 
by all means to ftdtowft to them, a*thft sure* 
means erf rising to eminence in Brebmd. 
Good by*t I’m Jaftt new ia a to«ny fat 

ftnotheT revotation of the wheel. 

Bless me! a W* *w on emboased 
piper, toft «nd white Sft n«* ftM «m>w rri 
Maria’s own bosom, which doubtless fri 
meant to be «rid>lmtricn% transfi x^ by thto 
arrow, seemingly transferred no perfect from 
Cupid’s quiver to this wsx, rosy as her bps; 
and oh! the perfume I " *R A«i^ w 
dm angel’s breath. Muftgo, <my duakjr 
valet,) s scisssrs—it were a profanation to 
destroy so beautiful a specimen of the "Art of 

I Y .t..H ~..t ;« unA it akAhvg 


Love —lshallcijtitoutftnd jdaeeitsmottgi 
»y choicest intaglios—'tis done; but can i 


f 


be that any one has token me for a " TenrnC 
or a ** Madame VestrisV’ impossible—and 
yet, why these tusignk of the “ tender pas¬ 
sion 1 IfaMtoe^-aa I live, 'tit Crsmp- 
ton’s! and I shall read it out: 

Marion Square, Oct, 16. 

Allow me to mure yea that 
I consider it one of the happiest events 
of my life, to have been the humble 
instrument of restoring you to conva¬ 
lescence, as 1 am informed by your grate¬ 
ful favour of this morning. To administer 
health to any aafFsring feUow treature, is 
one of the most agreeable rejections to 
Which the practice of oiir art can give rise; 
but how much Hus pleasure is enhanced, 
when ao amiable h being asyouself is the ob¬ 
ject, it is not for one so poor ia words all 
am to express*. In the course of the daft 
I shall send s tt&Sturk; made up With mjr 
own hands, which, if fc sincerefet desire 
fey your happiness cohld avail, would possess 
all the virtues atorihftd to the " immortalis¬ 
ing elurir” efTaracelau*. That it may charts 
away every fingering trace of disease, and 
communicate a portion of that esteem which 
1 feet tor your person, is ths first wish of, 

Madaa^ ■ • f- %: 

Your devoted and ardent admirer, 

P. Cbamrtov. 


Bravo! Porter and king William for 
efthf *■ I «n, indeed, most happy to lesrt, 
thetl have been the nnconScioui means of! 
dpKK wait short fterffoe, khowimrhow much 
(tVffl t Wujto'di ,s»d I i^p^ >l f|iMathe''lh. 

nik prdhwuent to the stton^hce of the 
hiphda sad quadrupeds of the household of I 
my Lord Archbishop Magas. But, hark ye! 1 
should you attend any other loyal1 poodles,. 
pray be so good aft to send me an account of | 


Hsighho! hands off, Mr. Crampton, if 
you please; " Erinena^” is neither a tody, 
sick, nor ip love, hut stands more in need, 
tt present, of an (Edipus, than a sentimental 
doctor, to help him to s solution of your 
cnigmafrcri mixture w affection and phyrnft. 
Ewricq, I hare guessed it; the mistake of a 
superscription exphrins the toy^X* *M 
tetter intended tor ipe,—Oh ! orurii chnnce,— 
hM by tote rime rested poor Maris. . Ho* 
I pity tom feelings during rite perimsl Of, 
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perhaps, ft chtfifeage to single combat, in-; 
stead of gratulntKms on her recowy; hat 
there*® no help for spilt tnSk, u we toy in 
Iceland, god the wound indicted Is surely in 
good hand# to Maaiwa, 

w Angela «d ministers «f gltaea defend 
me !'* whathua we hwtoT'hM 
bones, hour giss#, a scythe, snd the Risk, 
all the emblem# of (sorrow and eeactity l 
Mungo, have any of our friend* died or 
turned Mints lately 1 We shall Me fottber— 
£h ! noim-subetoutives of six Reliable*, and 
epithets of ton, rivet ted together by Word# of 
cm, tU whole forming a 
“ long# and shorts,’’ like an iambic verse,, 
or one of the chain# of Menai bridge!—one 
of Mr. Kirby"# lectures on anthropology* for 
u ducat 1 "m but a letter *— 

Harcourt Street, Oct, JO* 

Sir,—I have bean informed (for I would 
not coudescead to peruse the virulent ve¬ 
hicle of your lucubration#) through an au¬ 
thentic source, that you have been endea¬ 
vouring to obwsurate the resplendency of my 
professional renown, by the calightoU# ema¬ 
nations of your eplaen- But, Sir, asigi moau- 
mtntm, which, «r# pttttmus, as my Lord 
well observes in hi# immortal work on archi¬ 
tecture, not all the power of your inflated 
declamations, shall be ever able to overturn. 
Who, Sir, (and I rejoice in these interroga¬ 
tions,) first elevated the metropolis of /u- 
veima, as Ireland was called by Bede in his 
antiquities published at Amsterdam in the 
tenth century, to be the first anatomical 
school in the world ? Who discovered, ex¬ 
plained the operation, and brought into no¬ 
toriety, the virtues of the datura stramo¬ 
nium, that plant of Bie monogynie order of 
vegetables, according to tiw natural system 
» of Linnaeus end of Jouasen, which baa be¬ 
stowed auoh multitudinous Wearing* on the 
human racel Who, Sir, composed that 
mighty manual of anatomy, whose approach j 
has been HwuaUy imnouuced by myriads of 
placards at the vestibule of that celebrated 
temple of dissection in Peter-street, and 
which, owing to it# vast magnitude and im¬ 
portance, will take many store years to com¬ 
mit it to the pres# 1 But, Sir, of the great- 
nos# of this world, and its evanescent glo¬ 
ries, I have had enough;, and, like Solomon 
in his wisdom, having buried in foreeffolneaa 
the object of all my snWuuary affections, 1 
have taken unto me a new spouse, to be the 
, comfort of my old age, and the angel's name 
TruBi. I therefore turn to warn thee, 
young man, of thy evil wars, for thou art 
sitting in the shadow of death, and knowest 
not thb hour oat the mintrte wJien thw Al- 
toighty, in the whirlwind of Ms tempestuous 
¥rttb,atoy * ** ** ' • 


Oh, so, not yet Mr. Kirby, If you please; 
sdSeteat for the day is the evil thereof,” 
and I have no foaey to he tonuwfod $f dis¬ 
agreeable journeys in this world or the watt 


champagne, 
me, 1 beseech thee, with the gloomy inspi¬ 
rations of water and sacred song. Of the 
accuracy of you* classical quotation*, his¬ 
tory, botany, Ac. &«., I was pretty well 
aware *, but pardon me if 1 were not w*» 
pared to hail thee, the bridegroom of Be- 
tbesda. But man is frail, and we should be 
indulgent to each other’s foibles. Amen. 

Only five read yet, and but half a page 
remaining I I must merely take a review of 
my renuduiug correspondents, Palmer, bid 
•pelting—Auchinleck, threat of assoeaina* 
tom— Harmon, remonstrance on the low of 
rise professorship—Sir Peter Courteney, 
something about roasting Eriftensis on a 
gridiron—‘a Rejected Candidate! a hard case, 
no doubt, but it may be worth inspecting 
what the criminal has to say, why sentence 
of death should sot have been pronounced 
against him: 

Circular Road, Nov, 3, 1B2& 

Si*,—I make no secret of my rejection, 
because in my case 1 do not consider it dis¬ 
reputable, from the manner in which exa¬ 
minations are at present conducted by the 
Court of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland. The number of pupils lately re¬ 
jected there, ha? excited a general suspi¬ 
cion that matters are not all right in that 
quarter, and masters have publicly declared 
that their apprentice# have been denied 
“ letters testimonial,” through prejudice® 
entertained against themselves. Now, as 
you are present on these occasion#, amt 
Must be intimately acquainted with the 
manner of examining candidates, the pro- 
fetoisu, and more particularly the pupils, 
expect your opinion on this very important 
Subject. 

Yours, Ac. 

A Rejected Cajrwnan. 


In compliance with this request, I bog 
leave to aanounoe, while “on my fogs,” that 
the Court of BxatoUMUs of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons Shall form rite subject of 
the next Sketch. 

Eiuxbxsij. 



m FRACTURE OF THE HUMERUS; 


CASEOF GANGRJENASENTUS, 

trifft Sfmtcmwt Airfximien rf ihe Ltg. 


Th» following interesting ewe bw been 
sent tow* by Mr* Ric«a*» Williams of 
Aberptwith; such a fortunate termination 
rarely occurs. 

On the 18th of March, 1885, X vu re¬ 
quested to visit John Jenkins, a former, 71 ] 
years of age, rending about eight miles from i 
this place ; ten weeks before, be had been 
attacked by a fever, and was relieved by 
bleeding, and other measures; but in a 
fortnight afterword*, being still confined to 
Ms bed, he one night complained of a sudden 
coldness in his right leg. In a few days 
more, the akin became perfiwtiy white, and 
was accompanied with violent and excruciat¬ 
ing pain in the limb; after some time, the I 
paxn ceased, and the leg became dry and 
hard, having very much the appearance of 
tanned leather. A line of separation now 
began below the knee, at the point where 
the first iwijiiqn in umihIIv made for ampu¬ 
tation ; wh»n t!ic demur* uiinn was coiu- 
pleted, the appriiic improved, and the pa¬ 
tient gni(!iiul!\ recovered strength. 

1 fouiul the patient in bed, lying upon 
Ms back, with the right knee and leg turned 
inwards, precisely in the situation as for dis¬ 
location of the o# femoris backwards into tire 
iachiatic notch. The leg whs of a dark black 
colour, dried, and shovelled; the muscles 
were completely divided to the bones, about 
two inches above the part where rim hue of 
Reparation had commenced, so that the skin 
formed a neat flap, and was dowdy folded, i* 
over the surface at the stump, leaving the 
tibia and fibula quite bare and denuded of 
thesir periosteum, as the only connecting 
medium between the dead and living parts. 
At this period the pulse at. the wrist was 
100, small and feeble; it could l>c distinct¬ 
ly felt in the anterior tibiai artery, on the 
• left instep; in the right iliac artery , the 
pulsation* were very strong, bat they cofiW< 
•earcely be dwtmgmshed in the femoral 
•rtery ;aad on a careful examination of the 
arteries with the fingers, it was easily as¬ 
certained th»t they were more or less ossi¬ 
fied. The thigh was enlarged to some da* 
twine above the knee. 

X declined the amputation of the thigh, 
to. wMcbl waa strongly urged, for obvious 
reasons, and removed the leg by sawing 


through the bones, which were in a lotting 

A most iatolerabtesUrach biased fratn the 
putrid canceUi- I directed the one of bark, 
with a generous diet, and the nitric add 
lotion to be applied to tfce part. 

I saw nothing of the patient fist a con- 
sttterabte time after; hot find, upon in¬ 
quiry, that he is now living, and able to* 
wears wooden teg. 


Abyrystwitb,Noy.4,1826 
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HOSPITAL OF SURGERY, 

Pant** Square t St. James's. 


CAS* '■ W " VWmf»D ; ' VRACTUKE ' OT »M« 

HU Menus, IN WHICH A 6ZTOV WAS 

iNTRor-ucrD between jus ends or 

the Bonn, 

A. M., «t. 2.1, about ten months ago receiv¬ 
ed a fracture of the bones of his left leg, 
as well as of the humerus of his right arm, 
in consequence of foiling foam a height. The 
bones of the teg united; but about sis weeks 
after the accident, he states, that on the pil¬ 
low which was lying underneath his arm 
being suddenly withdrawn, he felt as if the 
bone gave way, previously to which he was 
aide to raise b» arm, and the fracture was 
considered to have united; but ever since, 
notwithstanding the use of bandages and 
splints, no osrific union has ever taken 
place. 

On now examining the arm. the seat of 
i the injury is very evident, being about a 
| hand s breadth above the elbow joint; the 
[ end* of the bone seem to he united by a soft; 
j substance, which permits of a considerate 
degree of motion between them* The point 
of the low er portion is rather more elevated 
than the upper, and overlap* it a little, mak¬ 
ing the arm half m Inch shorter than the 
sound one, and producing much deformity 
in its appearance. 

Mr. Wardrbp conceiving this to be a 
favourable case for rite introduction of the 
. seton, the operation was readily performed, 
by making an incision sufficiently large to 
wm{ of the. point ox the finger down to tlte 
substance between the fractured end* erf 
the bone, when a full-sued setonwai passed 
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HYDATIDS DISCHARGED FEOM. A TUMOUR. 


through it, which produced what waacpnsi- 
dered a moderate degree of inflammation; 
on the eighth day &w** withdrawn, width? 
wound*, from which pua had been pkaitifrUy 
discharged, heated in a couple of davo. In 
three weeks, in spite of the restless disposi¬ 
tion of this son of the Emerald Jalfo which 
no doubt had protested theuaioa oflhe 
bone on the. former oooaefofc, auch a degree 
of union had taken place as to ewfofefoto to 
roiae bis ana with facility. 

In this state, with his arm property ban¬ 
daged, and instructions beat suited for auch 
a character, he left the hospital. 

It is worthy of observation, that in this 
ease, the seton wea employed on a principle 
different to that on which it had been origi¬ 
nally used by Dr. Physic, ef New York, as 
v also in the case related by Mr. W ardrop in 
\tht. Med..Chir, Trana. There the setoa was 
kept between the ends of the bones,, until 
ossific union took place, I>r. Physic conceiv¬ 
ing that such a long-continued excitement 
was ueoeasary to complete the process. In 
the case we have just related, the seton was 
withdrawn when it was thought that a 
sufficient degreeof inflammation was pro¬ 
duced by its presence, equal to that which 
may be supposed to take place immediately 
after a fracture. As the inflammatory ac¬ 
tion attendant on a simple tincture endures 
(generally) hut for a few days, it was con¬ 
cluded that the excitement kept up by the 
scion, for eight days, would folly accom¬ 
plish the end of uniting the bone. 



j.AacR rtaxpi.ov* opening in the cheek, 

CCftED BV , AN. OPERATION. 

- H. S. »tat. id, says that nine year* ago, 
f after an attack of typlm* fever, an abscess 
formed in his left cheek, which affecting the 
adjacent alveolar processes of the upper 
jaw, they became carious, and produced 
ulceration of the integument*. Four years 
ago, Mr. Cline removed the diseased por¬ 
tion of hone, bat a fistulous opening which 
remained was then so trifling, and gave so 
little inconvenience, that the boy would 
not submit to an operation for its cure j it 
has since, however, by the action of the 
muscles, been considerably dilated, and now 
is folly an inch in length, having smooth 
and rounded edges. The upper extremity 
of the opening is situated a little way from 
the left ala o? the nose, and extend* across 
the foe© obliquely downwards. 

Feeling much uneasiness, and sometimes 
even pain Croat the^ exposure of his teeth to 
the external air, and his voice being some¬ 
what hfc «pphed to the Hospital 


for relief. After his bowel* had been well 
evacuated for some days, the following ope¬ 
ration was performed: 

A piece of pasteboard being introduced 
under the cheek, Mr- Wardrop made two 
elliptical incisions completely through (he 
substance of the cheek, so as to include the 
callous edges of the opening; the Ups of the 
wound, which were uncommonly firm and 
tough, so much so, that there was much dif¬ 
ficulty in piercing them With the needle, 
were brought together by two stitches of the 
interrupted suture, and no adhesive plasters 
or bandages were used. On the third day, 
quo of the ligatures was removed, and on 
die fourth day, the second ligature was taken 
sway, thpre being complete adhesion, and 
the boy left the Hospital. 

He presented himself a fortnight after¬ 
wards, when a very great amendment had 
taken place in his appearance, and he said 
that he experienced great comfort From the 
□on-admission of the external air through 
the former wound. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL, 


CASE 1H WHICH A LARGE QUANTITY Of HY¬ 
DATIDS WAS DISCHARGED FROM A Tl- 

MODJl IN THE RIGHT SIDE. 

Eliz abeth Judge, »t. 20, a delicate look¬ 
ing woman, was admitted into the Physi- 
dan's Clinical Ward on the 2d of November, 
under the core of Dr. Cholmeley. 

She stated at the time of admission, that 
she had been subject to attacks of epilepsy 
for several year*, the fits occurring at irre¬ 
gular period* ; sometimes be mg free from 
an attack for several weeks, whilst, at other 
times, only a few days intervened between 
the paroxysms. About two months before 
admission, she was attacked with a bowel 
complaint, at the same time suffering with 
violent pain in the abdomen ; in the counts 
of a few days the pain was transferred to 
the right side, just below the rib*. A blister 
was applied over the part, affected, and m 
noon as it was removed, she observed a 
amptt tumour at the part. The patient fur¬ 
ther stated, that she hod never menstruated. 

On examination, l)r. Cboheeley found A 
tumour of considerable #m* in the right hy¬ 
pochondriac region, immediately below the 
cartilages of the ribs; pressure upon tfo 
swotting occasioned much pain,-and them 
was an indistinct sense of fluctuation ic the 
pan. The ttotetitattoasl symptom# ri### 
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DISBAR© TESTICLE. 


no means urgent; the pulse was small 
volume, and somewhat accelerated ; the 
tongue slightly coated with a white for, and 
there were occasional rigors- Ordered to 
take the saline effervescing draught every 
four hours, and one gram of calomel at night, 
with a like quantity & the morning. 

Nov. 3. The patient was seen by Air* 
Key to-day, at the request of DrXbolmeley. 
The tumour was puwctured, and about ton 
ounces of bloody pus, with several hydatids 
of ditfereastriaea, were discharged ; a small 
piece of Hat, and over this a strip of adhe¬ 
sive piaster, wu applied to the opening. 
The patient experienced much relief from 
tile evacuation of the contents of the abscess. 

4. The constitutional symptoms remain 
much the same; more sleep was obtained 
last night than for some time previously. 

d, We team from the sister of the ward 
that the patient had fits yesterday, but it is 
not clear, from the description given, that 
they were of an epileptic kind, but rather 
appearing to be of an hysterical nature. On 
examining the side, we find that the open¬ 
ing made in the tumour has closed ; but 
there appears to he a further collection of 
matter going on. The lower boundaries of 
the cyst are well defined; it is the opinion 
of Mr. Key, that the tumour is attached at 
its upper part to the edge of the right lobe 
of the liver. . 

It, The abscess opened spontaneously 
two days since, when a considerable quan¬ 
tity of matter escaped, but there were no 
hydatids discoverable. The patient is much 
improved in appearance ; she takes a grain 
of calomel at bed time, and a poultice is now 
applied ovct the aide. 

17. W e find the patient to-day sitting up 
in bed and eating her dinner. Tike improve¬ 
ment in lu-r general health is very appa¬ 
rent. She sleeps well, and her appetite it 
good. The opening in the ride has been 
closed for several days; the poultices were 
only applied for s abort time, and then a strip 
of adhesive plaster was laid over the orifice. 
It is evident, on examining the side,that the 
cyst has contracted, and its cavity is, in 
consequence, materially lessened. 


CUSONIC TUMOUR Of T»X BRXASTr— 
OFHMTION. 

—wtat. 27, a healthy young woman 
in appearance, vu admitted into Mary's 
Ward, finder the care of Mr* Morgan, on 
account of disease of the right breast. 

On examination, there was found to he a 
welbdefined tumour of about tbe rise of a 
Sfuhknt, on the stems! ride of the right 
nssnm and apparently in the subatance of 
«lt# fU*d; it h#d a fira and lobulstod feel, 
gfd was perfectly moveable. She stated 
that the disease had existed upwards of two 


years ; she had been fcr aetmTweelarpritf 
to admission under the me of M*» CaHi- 
w»y as to oat-patient, but the ewvfimg did 
not yield in the least degree to the teett- 
ment employed during this period. At tbe 
time of menstruation, she experienced muck 
pain of a darting kind, ana it other timet 
slso occasionally Mt pain of the same de¬ 
scription. The dfeeaae had progresrivsly 
become worse during the kst month |Jte- 
viousto admission. Mr. visit¬ 

ing the patient, and ascertaining tbe above 
partienbura, re marked, thnt as the disease 
had been of long standing, and fcad re¬ 
sisted those means under which the simple 
chronic tumour of the breast generally gives 
W*y, he thought it desirable to remove d 
by excision. For ahhongh the disease might 
be, and probably was (taking the age of the | 
patient and other owctmnrtiHwea into coo si- / 
deration) of a simple land in its origin, jet 
he feared that it had now become a malig¬ 
nant disease. 

The operation «f removing the tumour by 
excision, was performed about ten days 
after the patient’s admission, and, on ex¬ 
amining the diseased part, it was found to 
have the diagnostic marks of cancerous 
disease, and tin# was more especially ob¬ 
vious in the centra! portion of the »welting. 

rmtASB or vyx TWwctEy —opsbawn 

OF CXS1SAT10N. 

On Tuesday, November 14, Mr. Key 
removed the testicle of a patient who Was 
admitted into tbe Hospital a few days pre¬ 
viously. The man was under the care of 
Mr, Key in the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent year, on account ef diseased testicle; 
and on reference to out register e# patients 
admitted, we find the case noted as follows: 

Luke’s Ward, No. 2jB.—John Bam, mtate 
30, scrofulous diathesis, admitted Jan. 1#,« 
on account of disease of the right testicle. 
The testicle ia very firm, and enlarged to 
about three times its natural six#; it has 
been affected 4 year and half. At the under 
and fore part of the testicle is a am all fistu¬ 
lous opening through tbe fe^m^ents, at 
which a considerable quantityofthiu matter 
is discharged. Sorofldoua abscess of the 
testicle 1 

t3. Ordered to apply to tbe part bread 
poultices, with a lfege portion of salt super- 
added. Hyd. oxym. gr, ^ ex decoct, sam- 
parillw ter dieamnena. 

30. No relief to the disease of the testi¬ 
cle ; wishes to have il removed. 1$ disco¬ 
vered to have stricture in the urethra about 
the situation of Cowper’a glandsj a sound is 
occasionally passed. 

Teh, JO. Disease of the testicle much 
the aame; the stricture in the ssothm 

relieved. 
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April Hfc Meit Itsnhmed from the 
HoapiteL The disease of the testicle unre¬ 
lieved} the fiatafoux opeuing sad discharge 
Centura* as when admitted. Ac further 
mm km bmutopHi t 
Mi k tim report mode on Air owe a* it 
stands m oar book, and it certainly does sot 
say moth far the activity of the treatment 
employed during the space of three months. 
On the 3d of November, however, the pa* 
tick again modi application for admission, 
whan it Woa found that the fistulous upon* 
iag and enlarged state of testicle vote much 
the same aa formerly; hut, in addition to 
these, there was now an accumulation of 
fluid in the tunica vaginalis, Ibis fluid 
was subsequently removed by tapping; and 
«s Mr. Kpy was fuiiy satisfied that the dis- 
*ea*o of the testicle had gone on bo far as 
^completely to destroy its secerning powers, 
pu the earnest desire of the patient, he agreed 
to undertake its removal. 

The operation was performed in the usual 
manner; a considerable . portion, of the 
acrotum was removed with the testicle. 
There was m umiwtm mie ef tht distend 
part. 

On Tuesday last Mr. Morgan removed a 
portion of the under tip from a female, in 
consequence of cancerous disease. The 
patient was 25 years of age. In the month 
Of April last she received a severe contused 
wound on the tip, the cicatrix of which was 
evident on admission* : At this part there 
was a firm hard tumour, which she stated 
soon succeeded to the healing of the wound 
in .the tip; it tea* very painful, and was of 
the size of a nut. A section of the tumour, 
when-removed, shewed its true carcinoma¬ 
tous character! 

f" . . 

*8T. THOMAS'S HOSPITAI. 

ca&ctxoMAToca disease of the sueast, 
occunfuwe IN A KAN. 

The breasts of men, it is well known, are 
hut rarely ' affitetod with cancerous disease; 
there it, howfcrer, at this time, in St. 
Thomas's Hospital, a well-marked instanee 
of cancer occurring in the breast of an 
tMmm. 

the patient was admitted into Abraham’s 
ward, on the 14th of September, under the 
care of Mr. Travers; be is 58 years of age, 
and States that bis general health has always 
been good ; his occupation has been that of 
a carter to a distillery. 

- November 10. On examination, we find 
j a flat tumour of about three inches in cir- 
• cumfereace, occupying the situation of tlie 
haft breast, with the nipple in the centre of 
ih* swelling. The tumour is of a Ann 
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hardness, irregular on its surfoee, circum¬ 
scribed, test having at its edge divergen¬ 
cies, which, however, cannot be traced for. 
It is not attached to the parte beneath; 
the skin immediately around the nipple is 
adherent to the upper surface of the tumour; 
it is not tender on pressure. Several of the 
absorbent glands situated over the stereo- 
deldo-msstoMens are indurated, also on* <nr 
two on the side of the sternum, and befovir 
the clavicle. On the under edge of tbs 
pectoral muscle, where forming the anterior 
axillary Sap, there is an indurated ah', 
terhent gland,—sod very deep in the axilla, 
a hard substance is “frit; not one or more 
distinct glands enlarged, but tun indurated 
mass. The absorbent vessel* running to¬ 
wards the axilla are thickened. 

The patient states that the disease is of 
four years standing, and that he first dis¬ 
covered a small hard lump in the breast, 
which hi creased very slowly to the time of 
lm sdmisMOTi. He has never experienced 
any pun iu the tumour, but has occasional 
lancinating pain in the enlarged glands. 
He say* that he came into the hospital with 
a view of obtaining relief from a distressing 
pain which he has for some time felt in the 
right hip and thigh ; he calls it rheumatism, 
and says it is aggravated at night. 4 

He has a constant, dry, ot, as it is ex¬ 
pressively termed, husky cough, which has 
much increased of late, hi* respiration is 
difficult, short and hurried, and lie experi¬ 
ences a sente of suffocation bn lying down. 

With respect to the treatment pursued, 
there is hut little to say: it Is evident that 
the disease is too far advanced to warrant 
the performance of an operation. A platter, 
composed of equal parts of the soap-plaster, 
and extract, of belladonna, lias been constantly 
applied Over the tumour ; the thigh has 
been rtfobed with anodyne liniment, and five 
grains Of the extract of hemlock taken three 
times e-day. Of late the attention has been 
more directed to the relief of the pulmonic 
symptoms, which, as before Stated, have be¬ 
come urgent; and Dr. Williams, at the re¬ 
quest of Mr. Travers, ha* prescribed for the 
patient. It is, however, to be feared, Ait 
the disease in the chest is of that peculiar 
nature, which so frequently occur* in con¬ 
junction with cancerous disease; and that it 
is, consequently, beyond the reach of medi¬ 
cal aid. 

The extraction of a cataract by Air. Tra¬ 
vers, is the only operation performed at this 
Hospital/or sntral week# pm it. 


• It has been remarked by Sir Astley 
Cooper, that patient* who tee affected wire 
cancerous disease are subject to pain* of * 
rheumatic kind in different part* of the 
body. 



m syphilitic aim. 

eve. The iri* Ltd, in gteai measure, lost 
its natural brilliancy and fibrous •ppm***, 
BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL, it# lower half bavkg aetight y2£w tint; 

_ the pupil waa «T the ordinary sue, and 

adherent throughout by a aerie# of aoJsnte, 
«•* or srrmmic »wtm, rswsmwo T«r 8b(>rt dtrk fiia £ enl . which me it a dark 
m«* 8 t BOTH tv THE AC*™ AVVCKUoKtc ^pearsnw; there was seme red- 

* Ti<> * 9 ' u tm wound the margin of the eomea 

A vocNO man. wt.J9, of pallid complexion, which wu moat ocmtpicudiw below, op- 
thin, weak, awl of atruraou* habit, w*« ad- petite the yeUow diacoWretioa of the Im, 
nutted into the Hospital under Mr. low- tie could distinguish Mtera of one-eighth 
rows, affected with syphilitic iritis, acute of an inch ia length, hut not readily, and 
in the I#ft and chronic iu the tight eye. was unable to aee any of a small «i*e- He 
Sir months ago he bad a chancre ou the has had no pain, heat, or uneasiness in this 
outside of the foreskin, about the sise of a eye, nor any pain whatever in the head or 
sixpence ; he had no other syphilitic *ymp- temples. 

toms. Tire chancre healed utron the appti- Oti the 13th be was cupped on each tern- 
cation of the black wash, and taking a few pie to the extent of Jxij. and took a dose of 
mercurial pills. Ten weeks hack he found calomel and jalap ; and ou the lirth, er 1 ' 
his eyes becoming very weak, watering a nrel, grs. ij.; opium, gr.f, every itib a 
good deal, and was obliged to give up hin the extract, of belladonna being ajjpMv 
work, that of « atocl polisher. About this the eyebrows. I 

time he received * slight blow on the loft 0« the M*t the mouth became decidedly 
eye, upon the sclerotic*, near the dremn- affected, so that the calomel sad opium wero 
fispict of the cornea. He had completely only taken twice & day ; the left eye was 
lost the sight of the left eye for tire weeks, much improved, the external redness gone 
sad that vf lh« ..i:M f.«i! been much im- from the upper pert of the globe, and the 
/wired for :hr saim i.n-r. The left eye had quantity of lymph diminished ; the appear* 
suffered serious change of structure from anee of the right eye not much changed; the 
severe internal inflammation, which still redness less ; and on the JPtii, in the sun- 
continued, and had altered the figure of tire shine, he could read a small print, but to* 
globe by enuring a bulging of the lower an- day, he made out even the large characters 
terior part of the sclerotica; the iris and imperfectly and with difficulty, He took 
pupil were in close contact with the cornea, the calomel and opium night and morning, 
rite pupil being contracted but not filled 25. The effect on the month was con- 
with any opaque substance; at the lower siderably diminished ; there was little alte- 
psrt of the iris, there wos a considerable ration iu either eye. Calomel and opium 
irregular dejrositim of brownish lymph, three times a day. 

seemingly mixed with blood ; and on th« 31. The mouth again affected. With a 
prominent part of the sclerotica there was strong light he could distinguish words in 
seen a round protrusion, equal to a small pea, small print. The globe of the left felt flac- 
of a light brownish appearance, covered eid and unresisting upon pressure, 
by conjunctiva; it seemed to be. a tubercle January 30. Felt assured his eyes were 
of lymph, making its way through the sole- much improved, and stated, that on rising 
rotic coat, leading to a supposition that the he placed his trend before his left eye, ana 
distension ami bulging of the sclerotica were could discern something moving, 
caused by an internal deposition of lymph, P. The left eye has shrunk considerably, 
similar to that effused upon tire iri*. The the lymph being completely removed from 
inflammation had extended to the outer the anterior chamber, and the prominent 
tunics, there beiug considerable and gene- tubercle on the sclerotica gape; the globe 
nd external redness, hut tire vascular trunks was So flaccid that it fell qwtitripft th rough- 
were largest and must numerous uvar the out, tlifc pulpebre offering no resistance to 
prominent portion of the sclerotica ; tire de- the finger. The diminution of the globe 
gree of accompanying pain boro no proper- (atrophia bulbi) was obvious externally, the 
tibnt* the disorganization, effusion of lymph, lids being closed. .The right eye was quite 
and vascular congestion ; it had not iwtar- natural, excepting 'the pupillary adhesions j 
ntpted hi# rdst, and ht the tinre of his ad- vision still imtrenW, although he could read 
mission wa» inconsiderable. The eye was a middle sired print with tolerable facility 
absolutely insensible to tight, bio disorder this day. Continue tire calomel and opium 
was observable in the right eye upon a super- three timet a day. 

ficial view, but close cxmimttion detected 28. Tire niouti is kept sore by the ctdo- 
in the iris and pupil effects of languid or j uiel aud opium. Sight a little improved, 
indolent fctftammation, the clwacters and but lie cahaot see by candle-light. 
eonacQueaces of whiclt were strongly con* Feb. 8. Continued the use of mercury 
treated With what had occurred in the other until the present time, so as to affect the 
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month; 1 m» «wU kow rend the wmllost SB. The eon* an the am Led ft healthy 
mutt by day, bat Mt so perfectly by candle- gmulatkg surface ; that upon the ley wu 
fight; the left globe k very oownderehly lew painful, and the surface clearing hy de- 
d^inished. Discharged cured. tacbment ofportions of brownish dough; the 

scaly eruptions f Irarrng fait. The same up* 

cm »* c«.* .«..»«■ «»« o> m k,g. m > knife' 

*‘°” T **<■ m '■ “»»* r ,^ OKi „ a,, UM of JC ?| W W to. IbS 

«* ,n u, * ! ' **» »“*• . utow.1,0* wmd tb. Jutb fed camwC 

. . . ■ , *t. 27, admitted June JHU Thia the foprou# patches of the foivbead and face 

patient, half a year ago, had a small chancre | having nearly disappeared; nothing wmaiavd 
on the inner *Ua of the prepuce, by the frr- of them hot a alight red superficial discolour- 
utwu He took memiry, which affected his atfon. The general health and appearance 
mouth, and applied black -waab to the sore, much improved. 

which healed in about two months. About gfi* The sore* on the am and leg had 
three months since. a small tore, with a contracted to a fourth of their original ex- 
thickacab, made it* appearance on tl»e right tent*, the healing process going on rapidly, 
am* above the elbow. The acab c ame olF He continued the decoction and extract of 


' the «ow, which then spread rapidly, borne sarsaparilla, and yellow wash to the sore*, 
t tbe eft*r the tore ou the wat appeared, Aug. 14. Tfcejotioa had Iw-eu dfoconti 
jhothsrof a similar cbarat ter came oe the nued for the last fortnight, and simple 
calf of the right leg. Within tire last six dressing and the roller substituted. The 
weeks, eruption* and scabs had formed ernptii>ns on the face had disappeared so 
around the mouth and over the forehead* completely, that their fo mer situation could 
About a fortnight ago, he found his throat scarcely lie discovered. The aorea on. the 
rather sore. IJpou examining the throat, »rru and leg presented specimens of ulcera- 
it-.ww*.,doKubtfk^l.;.., wP : HjeklMiur;: was any tiou »u its heclthh-at state, being of a parti- 
ulceration of the mucous membrane. cularly clear bright red, and exhibiting a 

The sore ou the am was irregularly cir- multitude of minute rod vessel* closely 
cular, of about four inches in diameter, heal- arranged, and as distinctly visible m in an 
ing towards the elbow, and spreading by a iujected preparation. The surface was ra- 
foul white edge towards the shoulder. It tber lower than the edges of the cicatrix, 
gave him much pain, and had generally au and bad been generally smooth, that ia, 
unhealthy appearance. The ulcer of the without granulations. During the last few 
leg was not quite so large; it bad the same days, however, some pointed elevations have 
characters, but the edges were more elevat- been noticed thiuly scattered over the sore, 
ed, and the surface fouler. The patient is in excellent health, and has 

There were thick circular scabs upon the become fat.—Discharged cured, 
left arm about the size, of sixpence. The - 

eruptions da the forehead were an excellent 

specimen of the genuine cupper-coloured cass or rosroesD fhac-tube of the i.f.o, 
syphilitic blotch, (Upra Syphilitica,) being h whkh the Arne ms vmbited from the 
pearly circular, and of a tight hrowmah red, paXtfvrfour mtve helm ■, attended with j*r- 

ro# copper colour. Ibe skm was a Uttle fat reeovery, 

' raised, and irregular, and partially covered J 3 

by slight scales ; the character of the aftec- A man, *t. H, was admitted, March 18, 
tion was similar around the mouth, except with compound fracture of the right leg, 
that ulceration had occurred iu two or three This accident was a very serious one, 
of the blotch»V*»4 the ulcers were covered caused by the wheel of a loaded wagon 
by their iwabsi llw case presented a com- passing obliquely over the lower and inner 
bmation of acaly eruption, with phagedenic part of the leg fit rested sometime on the 
ulceration. The former was considered aa limb, so as to lacerate and bruise the soft 
a species of syphilitic affection particularly parts extensively; there was a lacerated 
requiring the use of mefoury ; the latter of wound five or six inches long over the lower 
the description much benefited by the local and inner part of the tibia, reaching to the 
use of oxymuriate of mercury in lime- timer ancle. The tibia was simply broken 
water. It was determined th*t no mercury through, as it seemed, transversely, just 
should be exhibited in this cose. Decoction above the ancle-joint; and so close -to it* 
of sarsaparilla s pint, with a drachm of the that a continuation of the fracture into the 
extract, to be taken every day; bread poul- joint was strongly suspected, but could Mt 
r Tice and yellow wash to the sow*. be ascertained; the bone was insulated from 

f £6. Soros appeared much more healthy, the surrounding soft parts for four of five 
particularly that on the arm ; they were not inches, so that the finger could be passed 
so painful: the threat was easy* and the ap- almost completely round. The fibula mm 
pearancoof ulceration gone. broken, but its ends did not penetrate tike 
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skin. The muscles •were extensively tom, 
It! well as the integuments. Mr. Lawrence 
advised ampQtatibn, considering the inflam¬ 
mation, suppuration, and ccmatitdtional die- 
tutbanre, consequent on at injury so serious 
aad extensive, Would he attended with great 
danger ; while, if this danger sbbttld he sur¬ 
mounted, and recovery ultimately take 
place, ft useful state of the limb could not he 
expected, mote especially if the ancle-joint 
was involved in the injury. 

The patient positively refused to submit, 
to amputation, and .firmly adhered to his 
determination, when the operation was pro¬ 
posed to him at a subsequent period. The 
limb was placed on the side, and cold lotion 
applied: forty drops of laudanum were given 
at night. 

March 19. Calomel gts. ij., with jalap 
x. gr«. every four hours, till the bowels were 
freely opened. 

20 . Bread poultice. 

21. Calomel and jalap rcpeatwl. 

22. Twenty drops o 1 .' laudanum at night. 

24. The leg and foot are greatly swelled ; 

the soft part# jiriitriuted by the upper end 
of the hone; (v’lsidtrahte fever, inreen 
leeches to the leg; a mixture of the acetate, 
of ammonia, with half a drachm of the solu¬ 
tion of tnrtarised antimony, every six hour#; 
the limb was jdared straight, in the, fracture- 
box, supported by pillows; in this position 
the projection of the bone was diminished, jjnd 
the limb easier. At this time, the inner And 
flat, surface of the tibia was completely denuded 
for four inrhea. Uo wasbled from the turn, on j 
account of' u severe pain in the side. He 
fainted when eight ounces had been taken, 
hut was completely relieved. From this 
time he left off all medicines, and film same 
local treatment was pursued till April 16. 
The wound wont on favourably, granulating 
and discharging a very healthy mutter ; no 
large or deep seated abscesses occurring, pro¬ 
bably in conSequouce of the ready exit of the 
pus by the ample external,wound. There 
were two or three inconsiderable suppurations 
under the skin, line granulations, which 
ware very abundant and healthy, gradually 
advanced over, and covered the tibia; they 
now appeared too exuberant, and rather 
flabby ; sample dressing, and evaporating 
lotion, were substituted for the poultice. 
The wound continued to exhibit a healthy 
swrfaoe ; eieatrixaUun commenced; the 
swelling subsided ; the bone became gradu¬ 
ally firm, and the limb, in all respects, pro- 



The Wound was diminished two-thirds in 
HS extent; the exposed surface of bone 
Covered, and every thing appeared going 


on so favourably, that the frtctuw-bqX Was 
removed, end the leg agiS«jplt*ed eh its 
side, upon a foot-aplmt, Weft padded, and 
supported by mother spftnt on the opposite 
side. 

May 16 . The day subsequent to the 
change, he was seised with cold shivering#, 
sickness, lose of appetite, restlessness, and 
inability to sleep. He, however, did not 
mention this at the time. The leg looked 
well, nor did he complain of its being 
bueasy. 

17. Still he did not complain, and th« 
leg looked healthy. 

18. He had this morning an increase of 
the before-mentioned symptoms, with a 
constant inclination to vomit; but waa not 
able to eject much from his stomach; he 
wai, therefore, ordered to take a scruple Of 
ipecacuanha, and a grain of tartarieed anti¬ 
mony ; he vomited a considerable quantity* 
of bilious mutter. The teg and foot at this 
time were attacked with severe erysipela¬ 
tous inflammation, which extended to the 
absorbent# of the thigh. The Wound be¬ 
came foul, and the secretion from It was 

■ changed from a healthy pus to a thin saai- 
| mb discharge ; the pulse very full and hard; 
in the evening he was bled to jfxx, and 
leeclies xvitj, applied to the teg ; the blood 
was strongly buffed, and cupped. All the 
symptoms continued much the same, the 
inflammation of the leg not much diminish¬ 
ed ; he was again bled to £xvj, the blood 
presenting the same appearance. An Ouemn 
of compound infusion of senna, was ad¬ 
ministered, and email doses of effervescing 
mixture given. In the evening, the sick¬ 
ness not having abated, he took five drops 
of laadanum in the effervescing draught, 
every four or five hoars. 

20. The inflammation was somewhat 
subsided ; sickness in Some degree lessened’ 
the pulse, however, was not sufficiently 
quiet, and therefore Mr. Lawrence orderew 
him to be again bled to Jxvj., the blood 
partly cupped and buffed, 

21. Inflammation greatly JeRaened; dis¬ 
charge from the wound raorflltealthy j alight 
sickness remaining, he W$# ordered colo- 
cynth lull, witli calomel, every two hours; 
two table spoonfuls of the following mix¬ 
ture in the intermediate hours. Sulphate 
of magnesia, Ogp ounce; distilled add 
pepjtfrwint water, of each four ounce:#. 

22. Sickness has left him, and he appears 
altogether so much better that the medi¬ 
cines are omitted. The limb has regained 
its former healthy appearance, except that 
the foot is somewhat (edematous. 

28. A slight recurrence of feverish symp¬ 
tom*, for which bleeding we# repeated with 
much advantage. 
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S9. The ewelHag of the foot has sub¬ 
sided; everything going on favourably. 

July it. Tbs wound ;& now perfectly 
.Mai ; tlA'iScis and foot only exhibiting 
pgkt swelling and induration, the motions 
are limited. There is 4 on the outer side of] 
the leg, a small opening, with slight fungous 
excrescence opposite the fracture; and 
probably exfoliation will here take place. 
He Is able to get about with the assistance 
of cratches, but cannot bear much weight 
on his leg. He shortly after left the hos¬ 
pital. 


SO. The ulcera of the head ale in the 
healthiest state, and healing rapidly. Those 
of the eye-tids, although they exhibited bn 
admission a foul aspect, approaching to the 
phagedenic character, are cicatrised. 

July Mh Two or three pieces of the bone 
have beeu lately removed ; the processes of 
granulation and cicatrisation are going on 
most favourably. 

Aug. 7. Two or three small fragment* 
have been removed. He was discharged } 
to attend as out patient 


NECROSIS, ANT) EXFOLIATION OF PORTIONS 
OF THE FRONTAL AND TWO PARIETAL 
BONES. 

A man, s&tat. 39, was admitted into this 
^Hospital June 1,1826; about five years agO 
fSie received a severe blow on the lefteyc, 

. thick stunned him, and caused a great now 
* «*f tews, for which he went to the Infirmary 
in Charterhouse-square; shortly after this, 
two abscesses formed between the nose and 
injured eye, which were opened, and heeled 
iip. They appeared again in three or four 
months, broke of themselves, exposing dead 
bone, and the '■ ulceration* spread gradually 
up the head. Citric acid lotion was applied 
two or diree times e-day, until he came to 
the Hospital, which was about a year from 
its first application. During the time he 
made use of this ‘lotion, two sores formed, 
one at the internal angle of each eye. Fif- 
teeu years ago, he had a gonorrhoea, which 
lasted two or three months, but never had 
any sores o«' era prions, and he took no inr-r- 
turv to afl'ect his mouth. 

June 1. There is an ttlcer half aft large 
as the palm of the band about the middle 
of the forehead, and a smaller one above 
it; they are both occupied almost entirely 
deaid bone (frontal and parietal,) anil 
^Bntluce copiously a very thick yellow dis- 
ytarge. The irritation of tho latter has 
ifermed a foul ragged ulcer upon each upper 
eye-lid,and the ossa nasi. The general health 
is unimpaired ; the whole of the dead bone 
was loosened■%.an ulcerative process; it 
was extract*® imaged fragments of various 
thickness, under which healthy granula¬ 
tions had already extended themselves, and 
formed a complete vascular structure under 
the dead bone, the under ^arface of which 
exhibited numerous excavations, so as to 
form an accurate cast, of the granulations. 

2. Ordered a bread poultice; two of the 
aloetic pills, with soap, to be taken every 
other night, with a pint of the decoction of 
wirsaparina, and a drachm of the extract, 
ppaily! 

/ 7. A small piece of frontal bone was re- 
/ moved, and the wound appeared perfectly 
healthy. 


CAS® OF PUNCTURED WOUND OF THE LEO, 

In which sutmoum Hnmrrkage rmltetlfvm 
elVowd nf the Interior Tiftial Artery end 
Ve'my requiring Amputation. 

William Walby, *t. 18, was admitted into 
Henry's Ward, Sept. 2l>, with a punctured 
wound of the left leg from s blunt piece of 
iron, which, according to his account, bad 
passed to the extent of two inches, in an 
oblique direction upwards and backwards, 
entering about the middle of the calf, lin* 
mediately after the receipt of the* injury, 
which was accompanied with considerable 
hwmonhage, he was seen by a surgeon, 
who told him that the principal artery was 
wounded, and that he would be compelled 
to submit to the loss of bis log, or of life,, 
and forthwith sent him to the hospital* 
When he arrived, the leg had swelled to a 
very considerable sire, the swelling of an 
incompressible hardness, hut no bleeding 
from the wound* The absence of bmmor- 
rhage, and the description which he gave of 
the direction the missile took—running oh- 
Uquely upwards—-led to the idea of the 
wound’s superficfelness; and consequently 
no tiling was done, except the use of anti¬ 
phlogistic measures, the. application of 
leeches, cold cloths, and the exhibition of 
purgatives. The leg remained in this state 
about nineteen days, duriug which time the 
patient had an mtmuucui of irriiufiw fi ver, 
for which he was bled to flsij., and Look 
effervescing draughts and saline piugar 
lives. At the end of this period, the 
leg still retained its incompressible hard¬ 
ness, without any diminution of the. swell¬ 
ing ; the external wound healed* There 
had moist any time been any great increase 
of (let natural temperature of the limb, and 
but very little pain. The jxwsterior tibia! ar¬ 
tery could not now W felt. We may remark, 
in conclusion, that the inguinal glands wore 
slightly enlarged* Numerous abdication* 
of leeches bad been resorted to, without any 
sensible diminution in the rise of the limb. 

Mr. Lawrence was now led to believe that 
the swelling of the limb arose from sotth 
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tag* vessel being wounded; yet he was of I 
opinion, from the described direction of the 1 
wound, it coaid not hate been the posterior 
tibial vessel*. 

Pot, 16. One part of the swelling, just 
above the original wound, feeling softer than 
the rest., and this (softness gradually increas¬ 
ing for a few days, he made a puncture with 
the scalpel, by which a small quantity of! 
blood, mixed with pus, escaped; and the 
limb being pressed , coagulated Mood issued, 
but seemingly from a very great depth. 

On the 19th there was a considerable 
oozing of venous blood, which continued, 
more or less, up to the 25th, upon .which 
day Mr. L. introduced a director into the 
puncture, and found it passed transversely 
in its whole extent through tlie ih&b to the 
opposite side, downwards in its whble ex¬ 
tent towards the heel, and upwards to the 
setne extent in the ham. He enlarged the 
wound, so as to admit his Huger, which, 
being in, was moveable in every direction, 
and detected the posterior tibia! artery pul¬ 
sating in its natural position. The removal 
of the finger was followed by a free discharge 
of venous blood mixed with pus. 

Mr. Lawrence said there were but two 
modes of proceeding to be adopted ; and one 
of considerable uncertainty. The one was 
immediate amputation, which Ike was very 
unwilling to perform; the other, to make & 
a free luigitudiral incision of six or eight 
inches through I,lie large mass of muscle 
forming the call'uf the leg, and afterwards & 
transverse incision through the some; to 
expose the cavity, turn out the coagulated 
blood, and take up the wounded vessel! 
There wore many objections to this latter 
mode of proceeding: first, it was an opera¬ 
tion which would require aulch greater vis 
vitus than a simple amputation, and which 
the present state of the patient actually for¬ 
bade ; secondly, supposing the cavity to be 
freely exposed*, there was the greatest un 


vessels m a cavity, in * state of spppura- 
tion. These cogent reasons would therefore 
lead him to decide in favour of amputa- 
tion. in case the Weeding should recur. Ibis 
took place on the following morning, when 
arterial Mood was pretty freely poured out, 
and tlie patient in a very weak exBnnguineous 
itate, with an exceedingly feriilt^olse, 
being in a state nearly approschmg-% syn¬ 
cope when placed on’the table fox>*taputa- 
the pulse rose on port wine befog given 
brim He went through the bperstion tole- 
Hldy well, sad Ms case is proceeding 
favourably. The lag was examined in the 
theatre by Mr. Lawrence; on reflecting the 
integuments a Uttfo above the ancle on the 
outer side of the tendo Achillea, he cut into 
the cyst, and about a pint of Mood asd matter 


.were discharged; the cyst occupied afl-that 
space beneath the solans atid gostrocnernii 
muscles, these forming its posterior, and the 
bam its upper boundary; the upper and back 
part of the fibula was completely exposed, 
except not being denuded or its periosteum, 
and the whole of this cavity presented the 
suppurating surface of an abscess; this cavity 
was nearly filled with acoagufom, the major 
part of which turned out very easily, not 
having the fibrinous coating of less recent 
coagula, which are seen in layers in aneu- 
riamal sacs; the basis of this eoagulujn was 
firm and fibrinous, closely adhering to the 
posterior tibisl artery and vein, with a cavity 
in its centre into which the blood issued 
from the wounded vessels, via. posterior 
tibial artery and vein; about one-third from 
^commencement of the former, the latter 
fjj^gdugged up W*th coagulated Mood, which 
accounted for the ceasing of tlie venous h etJ 
nforrhage. When the coagulu® was removed, 
the open orifices of the vessels were plainly 
seen, without any further dissection. Mr. 

at having amputated, a* in such a;; inflamed 
state of parts no other means could have 
succeeded. 

Mr. Lawrence did not see this casfi for the 
first four days, being out of town; Mr. Lloyd 
attending for him. 


CASK OF SCIATICA, CU USD 3 V ACUVUNCTO R A * 
TION. 

A woman was admitted many months ago, 
with sciatic*.—At the time of her admission, 
her digestive organs were much disordered; 
rhubarb and sod* soon restored these to 
proper action, and the painful affection oi 
the nerve was much diminished for the tint/" 
but soon became aggravated. Steel, hg 
eolehicum, and other general means, wiv 
leeches, blistering, and cupping, were re¬ 
sorted to, producing relief, but not of long 
continuance. Mr. Earle then determined to 
try acupuncture. Two norite bring intro¬ 
duced to the exteat of A near the 

sacrum, were allowed Wrffedwt a quarter 
of au hour, and then withdrawn, with al¬ 
most (apparent) instantsoeohs relief. She 
passed the night free from pain, which for 
many month! $14 been intolerable: the 
pain returning slightly two days afterwards, 
they were again introduced, and with the 
same success. The patient left Hie hos¬ 
pital a few-days after, free from any incon¬ 
venience, beyond the soreness of the 
puncture*. 
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| brim of the acetabulum is broken, and where 

&R. ABERNETHY’S 

PflWlOLOGtCAi, PATHOLOGICAL, AND 

SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS; 

• -'V' < «"> po for it affords a kind of excuse to a man when 

diuvkbeu im THB be cannot reduce a dislocation, to stiy there 

• , , is some fracture that prevents tlm reduction, 

ANATOMICAL COURSE of LECTURES, Now, speaking of the diseases occurring 
' in On kip, l have now to apeak of the ilis- 

M St. Bto'thpfomew's Hospital. enae beginning - in the ends of the bone, nud 
, ultimately affecting the joint. The whole 

Or MnSents <faut the Hip, Knee, and Leg. of these Wi are spongy bones, and very 
- obnoxious to scrofula; tl*e acetabulum, it- 
Y rstkkimv, I stud there were many cases self, is liable to become spongy and scrofu- 
where the hip was dislocated backward, in bus. In cases mentioned iu Mr. Ford’s 
which the dislocated bone had afterwards publication, of the hip disease, called the 
broken, so that though you attempted rts- Uchias, it is a scrofulous affection of the 
duct ion, the bone could not remain, in the bones. In such a case the bones become 
socket. Those are cases which I don’t like light and spongy, and will not sustain the 
to speak of much, inasmuch as they might weight that is usually pressed upon them; 
afford a person an excuse for not reducing a they ulcerate, ihe head and neck of the 
di.-lonitiou . but I am persuaded that those thigh-bone are progressively absorbed, and 
eases do urriir, and it is right that every this » what goes by the name of ischiu*. In 
surgeon should know of the occurrence, the patients who arc affected with this dis- 
because he may be blamed when really m -«$*», you will observe it. beginning, gene-’ 
blame is attached to him. 1 remember the ratty, by their halting and limping'; and it 
first case t met with of that kind vexed me does appear to me of importance, that you 
exceedingly : it was.the case of a French shmdd pay attention i<> that. But 1 have 
emigrant; on coming from Dover on the top to. fott you, that I have seen many cases 
of the coach, he was pitched off; he was a where, people have halted as-if they had 
large bulky man, and was brought to Law- this disease, and yet it was not the disease ; 
rence Lane, and put to bed there. I set to they hare halted in such a manner, as to 
work to reduce what I believed to be a dis- impose the belief that tlu-re was some dis¬ 
location, and I brought the kneea ao, that' ease beginning in the kipof at-Aresic nature, 
they ps^totly coincided one with the other, and yet, upon putting their digestive organa 
I brm*ghk$he limb into that situation, in right, they have got well. Still, in the 
which, if it had been a dislocation, it must sc ridulous disease, there is that halt, and 
have been reduced; but upon taking off the people seem to think they will get better 
tackle, the leg was withdrawn again, the from moving about, as a horse that is 
knee was invented; and why that should lame goes best when he is rode a little; 
happen 1 don’t except that I con- in this way the poor creatures arc eii- 
oluue there is #0 math of the neck of the; ,eouraged to move about* Parents say to 
thigh-bone upon it, as to prevent its being their children, “ 0, you must walk, and 
drown outward. Well, this was a poor fellow walk it off.” Now all this is excessively 
without any friends, sod I got him into this wrong, for the disease begins, as in afl cases 
hospital, and here he lay for a long time in- of scrofula, in an indolent manner; then 
deed. His limb wasted away, and you there is generally an attack of idfonupatory 
could foel the round head of the osjtmris action, and suppuration happens round the 
just like » ball, There are, therefore, cases joint; the abscess breaks; the head and 
where either that happens, or where the neck of the thigh hone we ulcerated; then 
You X L T 


you can bring the limb down to its proper 
situation, but where it will not stay. And 
these, 1 sav, are facts which should be 
known; and yet tliere is a reason why I 
don’t wish to dwell particularly upon them; 
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it is retracted by tlie muscles, and even- 1In- p\erv thing. The father was a lawyer, 
tnaU| it anchyloses to. the pelvis : it «i ««.*-; s.-sii bi> ':i.:rliij£«-nt maa, and seemed toun- 
not always anchylose i:»M; then* is at dmiintd the surgery of the caw, asfw as 
times a ligamentous sort of union formed. I was able to recommend it to him, and we 
Such are the cases of people that von see jiarted. We had often letters afterwards; 
commonly in the streets of London who he wrote to me toiling roe Imw his son was 
have irons to walk upon: and some of them going on, aud it was a year before that hip 
yon see going with their limb dangling about was ui that state in which he could go abont 
’considerably retracted, I can say do more ujxm crutches. At the end of the year he 
than this by way of description; but it is did go about on crutches; there was no 
ft very horrible malady, and requires the apparent shortening, and the little exercise 
atrictest possible, attention, or you will have seemed to do him good. Then the question 
the limb much shortened, much distorted, was, when he might hear upon the hip, or 
nod the person a very great cripple indeed, leave off walking on the crutches, and I said 
hiow I’ll say, if you know the disease early, not for three years*, for if any one would 
and treat it properly, I am convinced you ask me, according to what I have observed, 
may do a very, very great deal of good. l am what would be the average time of 
convinced that X have seen cases of this cessation of this disease, I should Bau dot 
disease where absolutely the patient re- under three years. It is a scrofulous dis¬ 
covered without any evident shortening of ease, and the history of scrofula is tliis—it 
the Umh, and 1 ’ll tell you some of those is a focal diseased action, which will not 
ctees, os oft encouragement to you to treat endure for ever, but it is very slow in sub¬ 
tile cast** upon common principles of sur- siding, and will subside soonest in propor- 
gery with steadiness:—There was a young tion as the constitution is healthy. The 
man, a young lad, 1 suppose be was about disease caamug, foe healthy action returns, 
iifteen years of age, who had this disease, and then there is the anchyloses, 
and his father wrote to me begging me to Well, now 1 will toll you one ofolhose 
see him, and he said be would bring his cases. But, in the first place, to shew you 
son half Way to meet me if I would go half what sort of « constitution this boy had, 1 
way to meet him ; he lived about forty miles may tell you that the chap, after he arrived 
from London, and 1 was therefore to go at the age of tWo or three and twenty, felt 
about twenty miles. Well, I went there that nothing Would serve him but tying a 
and saw the chap; and when I saw Mm, soldier; a military spirit sprung up in him, 
egad, I heartily wished I had never seen and the father wrote to me to inquire who. 
him, for he was a flabby, fattish hoy, blear- tiler it would be injurious to the hip or nof. 
eyed, red haired, and altogether a scrofo- I replied I did mot think it would ; but l 
loan-looking, unhealthy boy. When lex- said, You must be aware that your son has 
amined the boy there soriucd to be thicken* not the constitution of » man bom for a 
ing about the irvchaniei , aud every symptom soldier; he can neither bear the privation 
of scrofulous disease in the hone, life was nor the hi temperance of a military life, and 
in a place, too, where there had been name- therefore it is absurd to fhihk of it, How- 
rous medical 1 mm consulted, and they were all ever, nothing could alter the boy’s mind; 
clearly and decidedly of opinion,that this was and the father came up with him to town, 
a case of iscliius; aud I am surd, for my own and called upon me ; arid, as I had nothing 
part, I had not the shadow of a doubt upon to Say to him, but that 1 thought it a most 
it. But the father and 1 wary otan inn foolish scheme, X wished him success, and 
where w® bad some dinner together, and he went away. When be got the length of 
that riialiled isic to give him a lecture. 1 Portsmouth, he was seised with another 
told him to put the boy to bed, apply leeches, disease, which at once put aa end to his 
foment the hip. and to regulate his diet and military career; be was brought home 
his bowels. And I said, after a time, when again, and l cannot tell yon wfofohar he is 
the parts seem to have got knit together so now dead or alive. You may say* Aye, hut 
that a little pressure couW be borne, you you did not see the disease in this instance; 
must have an issue, and that issue must be 1 say I did not, but that I remember seeing 
kept open. I said, when it is in that state two cases which were Jke simile* of it. In 
in which it Will bear a little swinging wi$p those two case* abcefttos were formed, and 
out irritatkm of the malady, I will allow 1 I had the management of me of the cases; 
your spate go about on crutches, with hfo X sent that one to a place a little distance 
foot ajihg, not slinging it beyond what is from London, and treated it as I have told ; 

. absolute necessary, and never, never bear- the other went into the country. The cue 
ing tfehjeast weight, upon it. I mean, i whose treatment 1 superintended, got per- 
WOuMwImy him to go about the garden to fectly well; I oould refer to him now ; by 
tskeewsreise, aeerteio uumher of times, at the by, he sent to me to see one of his ciui- 
certaiajperiods of the day, for the good of drea lately, sfid l am sure you could not say 
h» hwatb; but atteatmto hie health ms& there ever had been any disease of the hipj 
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abeeue# formed in both cases, and both had 
the halt 1 haw mentioned ; and the boy 
that west into the country died of the liip 
disease. Now I am convinced that a great 
deal of good may %« done, and the good to 
be done is, in keeping the part quiet, re- 
pressing aH iiriteamatory action< instituting 
connter irritation, and taking care that that 
counter irritation does hot disturb the health 
of the patient. And if ever there should 
be a fit of inifemmatory action coming on, 
the patient should immediately be laid in 
bed, the pease taken out again, or beads, or 
whatever you may have in causing the irri¬ 
tation ; and nothing hut soothing treat- 
i Qffl i jt encouraged. You must not produce 
irritable action, while the internal disease is 
inflammatory. 

To suppose that all cases will do well, is 
to suppose an absurdity \ to suppose that 
those cases will do well in an hospital, is 
to suppose an absurdity; far the air will 
not admit of it, with regitd to the patient's 
general health. Btttmtoayof such cases 
will do well. 

NOw if there is absorption of the head 
and neck of the tliigh boas, and retraction 
of the limb, and aheeftses formed, and ab¬ 
besses broken, there ’ft a most important 
thing to be done, which is to get the limb 
iato its right situation, that is, to get it into 
a situation descending perpendicularly from 
the pelvis, with the toe, neither turning in] 
or out, so that when healthy action returns, 
and anchylosis takes place, let the anchy¬ 
losis take place in a way in which the 
weight of the body will have a proper 
bearing on the lhnb ; for of what use i« a 
limb to a man* if the limb anchylose to the 
pelvis at a right angle. If it is properly 
done, and should afterwards be eitorter, then 
you have only to supply the shortness with 
" a cork shoe. Now this I conceive to be 
, very important, and it is ■ the concluding 
part of the surgical attention requisite in 
this case. 


limb was straight afterwards, still you wbuld 
be able to walk well; the leg and thigh 
would appear as if in one piece; but you 
would not walk so well if the knee was bent, 
AS is the knee, so in the elbow joint; the 
great object is to keep them straight. In 
either taf these joints, where the motion Is 
likely 'to be imperfect after the injury heals, 
it is most important to keep the limb ex¬ 
tended. 


Accidents occurring about the Knot. 

£ shall first apeak of dislocations about 
this. • . Ths - tibia may be twisted out- 

ward and ntward, uiwi it may be thrown fer- 
ward and backward; and what of all that 1 
You are to pat it right again. And I suv, 
this is one of the joists where any one may 


Well, I say, I do not set difficulty in re¬ 
ducing those dislocations ; and l have seeb 
some bkd cases, I remember a great big 
man, when 1 was quite young in the pro¬ 
fession, who was riding in Leadenhall 
Street, when his horse fell, pitched him off 
the bouse, and he came against a projecting 
stone upon his tibia, lie was a heavy 
man, as 1 have told you, therefore the fall 
dislocated the joint, and drove the tibia 
back into the ham. He was taken home to 
his house, iu St. Mary Axe, not a hundred 
yards from when* tin? accident happened. 
He sent to me, and '! went. Upon looking 
at ■iim, a most curious spectacle presented 
itself indeed ; the knee-pan, .md the liga¬ 
ment of patella all drawn tightly together; 
and a large knob raised like a second knee- 
pan. The man. was in bed •, I made fust his 
knee, and soon brought it to its situation. 

I won’t suy it was ven gentle pulling, but. it 
was steady pulling, and by using t}>nt ex¬ 
ertion, we did put it right. Very great deal 
of inflammation, and so on, was the conse¬ 
quence, but after about three months, tho 
man walked aft well a# ever, and had but 
very tittle tumefaction about the joint, after 
that time. Hero there are oblique fractures, 
as there are in the elbow joint—oblique 
fractures in the condyles, nnd these are very 
vexatious cases ; for sometimes the condyle 
is so twhrfefl that it gets out, and you find 
it Vary difficult to get it in its situation, aud. 
when you have got it in, to keep it there; 
but tiiift 1# the object, and you must try to 
accomplish ft. The leg must he extended 
along the thigh, kept still, and the inflam¬ 
mation kept down. 1 have known a case of 
this kind goon pretty quietly and right for 
a certain time, and then the patient becom¬ 
ing fidgetty, Some starting and motion have 
taken place, which have renewed the inflatn- 
motion in the joint: ulceration has hap¬ 
pened, and an opening been made into the 


those joints in wbfeh'l never saw any great 
difficulty in pulling what was wrong to 
rights—by pulling it straight, and making 
It in the same hue with the other knee. 
Then when you have reduced tee disloca¬ 
tion, yon keep down inflammation by wash¬ 
ing it, by continually sponging it, and 
always keep the limb straight ; for if any 
i are* to oceur ift the jmt, and tee 


eee what is wroari^ilar they may compare^dnt, then a horrible fever has come on, 
one knee with titis ■■other y and it is one of that l would always watch those cues 


wry vigilantly. Now, u to the dislocations 
or fractures of the leg, I have always bqeu 
in tee habit of speaking of them Wbfta the 
muscles were demonstrated. 

[Mr. Aberoethy then briefly described 
them, and cotttmued.jl ’ 

You will know when you have settho 
patient’s leg right, by attendiflgio tee 
spine of the tibia and the thin ; fot granting 
T 2 
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it Wtf Wrong, If it was laid in a liomobta) 
fetuatioTi, you would ascertain that by tracing 
the spine; if in a contrary direction, by 
tracing the shin. Now, you may laugh at 
all this, and it would be a most unimportant 
remark indeed, if it did not happen that a 
bandy-legged man broke bis leg. If he 
broke his leg, and you were to putit straight, 
you would just put it wrong. I remember 
a bandy-legged man once in that situation, 
notwithstanding all the pain till! surgeon 
was putting him to, be smiled and said— 
Sir, I think you are putting my leg straight, 
and if you are, that a what 1 never remem¬ 
ber its being before. 

It ’« a question—where would you ampu¬ 
tate below the knee 1 And the answer used 
to be, a hand’s breadth below the knee. But, 
ftot to aay that hands are of differ en t breadths, 
1 would say, where shall the measure be 
taken from, because a baud’s breudth bekrw 
the! knee, when bent, would not clear the 
muscles of the patella ; hud you not there¬ 
fore better say, four inches below the knee 'I 
The scientific reply would be—I would am¬ 
putate below the insertiou of the inner ham 
string—four inches below the knee. This 
is’the only part where you huve to consider 
where you are to amputate, because in all 
other parts you are to leave as much of the 
patient’s limb or body, aa possible; but here 
you are to amputate with a regard to a per-' 
son’s convenience in walking afterwards. 

Fracture of the Ia%. 

There is very little to be said with re¬ 
spect to fractures of t^e leg, It appears to 
me, those generally do best, that are treated 
in the manner T have described. By having 
the knee half bent, you relax the muscles 
of the calf of the log j aud I told yon what 
I considered to be the rule of practice.— 
that which gives steadisess to broken bones. 
If you lay them upon a splint—upon a plane 
—a horizontal plane, then every kmgitudmal 
inch of the limb presses equally upon it, and 
you carry the lirnb as if upon a tray. Then 
you hove on opposing splint. The half bent 
position is certainly the most comfortable ; 
but in saying this, don’t understand me as 
advocating that as the best posi tion, bpcauae 
there are many oblique fractures where the 
bones will not lie so steadily, as if put on 
the back. Mr. Pott, w ho is •oesidered as 
a great authority in surgery, strongly *4-, 
vocated this position of the limb ; raad Mfi : 
Hunter as strongly advocated the other. 
NoW, it poms to me, if surgeons were to 
adhere to; the one or the other method of 
jmttin^ ttp broken limbs, to the exclusion of 
the opposite method, they would be doing 
wrong. Each method is to be adopted in 
particular cases, as it may seem to answer 
beat, according to the way in which yon 
break your leg. j 
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Of tbs appearances observed in the Breutew 
Dietection, 

Gentlemen, 

THsmod* of attack, progress, and termiaa- 
tionof inflammation of the brain,toe as various 
as those of other organs. I t msy attack sud¬ 
denly and violently, when its duration will 
be necessarily short, from- its disturbing 
functions that are essential to life. . Or it 
may come on slowly, and almost iwpiteep- 
tibiy. aud may then be protracted to a long 
period. But it may also be mild, and yet 
terminate quickly; in which it resembles 
otl^er inflammations. Such is the ease in 
many of what are termedfewr isk colds, where 
1 pain in the head, with slight febrile symp¬ 
toms, arise and go off' again in a few hours. 

Inflammation of the brain produces va¬ 
rious changes in the state of the parts 
affected, as discovered after death, and 
which I shall presently enumerate. I must 
premise, however, that none of these are 
constantly found, and of course are not 
essential to the disease ; for inflammation 
consists at brat in disordered action merely; 
change (f structuie is an effect mole or leas 1 
remote, requiring a certain time to produce 
it. But this inflammation may prove fatal 
by interrupting functions that are essential 
to life, before time is given for such a 
change. Accordingly, the most violent cases 
often leave the fewest and faintest traces 
belmubthem, and that for a reason you will 
readily understand. Not even i*-0t usual 
effect of inflammation, mfrirw/ the fart effected, 
constantly or even generally seen, upon ex¬ 
amination after death : in the fait place, be¬ 
cause these structures do not always admit 
red blood, even under JfliSmmation; which 
is the case with the arachnoid membrane, 
and also with the most efficient part of the 
organ, the medullary tubeUmee: (one example 
1 have before mentioned to you, of the 
medullary n datmet baring beon injected, 
and which is to be seen in the highly valu¬ 
able collection of Mr. Ijmgstnflfe ; and it is 
moreover worth observing, that this occur¬ 
red in the case of a pa beat who died of 
what is ,tttbd typbu fever:) sad, momUy, 
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because the blood is differently disturbed 
during life, and after death; so that parts 
which may have been actually red from in¬ 
flammation during life, may nevertheless 
lose this appearance, when inspected after 
death ; m is seen to be the else in opkthal- 
mm r sad many other mftwnirwQooa. In the 
greater number of caaea, however, of inflam¬ 
mation of tlie brain, both acute and chrome, 
there are certain changes observed in the 
appearance, and often in the structure of the 
organ, which it will be useful to be ac¬ 
quainted with, and which therefore I ahull 
proceed to l»y before yon. 

Now there can be no increase of bulb 
altogether, no swelling of the whole organ 
front inflammation, as may happen in other 
parts; the confinement of the brain in an 
unyielding case of bone, effectually pre¬ 
cludes this. As an eifcepttcm, however, I 
may mention the case of very young infante, 
where the loose attachment of the bones 
allows of some expansion freon within ; and 
in cases likewise where the sutures arc 
united, but where Hie fontanel remains open, 
tdwrie i» an evident rising at tins part when 
inflammation is going on within ; the sub¬ 
sidence of Which to the general level of the 
integuments, affords a satisfactory proof of 
the termination of the inflammatory action. 
The texture of the hrnin is hardly ever de¬ 
stroyed by gangrene ; and not often by sup¬ 
puration, unless in the more partial and chrv- 
vk affection* ; for inttamnutlion, when gene¬ 
ral and active, is likelv to prove fatal by 
interruption of functions, long bt?fore such 
Changes could be expected to take place. 

' Now when encephalitis, or inflantmalioa 
of the contents of the cranium, has arisen, 
and continued for a certain time, as a week 
or movie, wc coatunonly observe, upon in¬ 
spection after death, more or fewer of the 
following appearances; and the more, in 
general, the longer the disease has lasted, 
for the reason already stated, aod which it 
is unnecessary to repeat to you. 

In some cases, of long standing, the ora- 
pium itoaJf is preternaturally thick and vas- 
cidar. having participated in the in- 
flanntofcUfry action. Jt mostly then adheres 
witli unusual firmness to the dura muter, 
Tendering it at times impoeribie to be de¬ 
tached, without tearing the membrane; and 
often with the effoet&lso of rupturing tins 
sinuses, and oeea*toui»g an effusion of bloodi 
from them. In tb** way, blood may escape I 
beneath the <luw mater, and give rise to false 
conclusions regarding the disease. Air also 
being admitted, and blood escaping from 
the lacerated veins, there will be a general 
subsidence of the brain *, whence it has 
often bee© erroneously concluded, that the 
brain, during life, did not completely fill the 
parity of the cranium, hut that it was alter* j 


nately elevated wad depressed, as is observed 
i to bo the case when a portion of the bone 
is removed during life. The dam meter it¬ 
self is sometimes found thickened and 
j opaque, reddened, or with coagulable lymph 
[deposited on its surface. Neither the affec- 
* rion of the cranium, however, nor that of 
the dura meter, can be considered as pro- 

d y belonging to tlie inflammation of the 
u itself ; nor are they the cause of any 
of the essential symptoms. They can only 
be considered as accidental concomitants of 
the disease. 


When the inflammation is recent and vio¬ 
lent, upon the removal of the cranium and 
dura mater, the veins lodged in the grooves 
between the convolutions, are. generally 
found turgid witli black blood, while very 
numerous small red branches spread from 
the great venous trunks over tlie convolu¬ 
tions so as «t times to give the whole sur¬ 
face of the brain a reddish appearance ; for 
the blood iu the minute i-.unification* of the 
veins, jnresenis h florid instead of a dark 
hue, a difference depending no tch upon the 
decree of thickness of the eriliini'j of blood 
looked ar. The arachnoid membrane is mostly 
observed to be thickened and opaque, so oh 
to assume u milky appe-.u’once; uml partial 
adhesions arc Often formed between this 
membrane and the dura mater. There is 
frequently, also, scrum interposed between 
it afid the subjacent pin mater. This mem¬ 
brane, the pta mater, is in its turn often 
found considerably thickened, and reddened, 
like the inflamed tunica conjunctiva of the 
ey e. When the pia mater, in this state of 
inflammation, is forcibly ♦>-m from the Inrain, 
and drawn out from be* u the convolu¬ 
tions, its under surface, appears as if smeared 
over with blood ; lwt. which is owing m-iely 
to the increased vascularity of the cellular 
membrane ’ that connects it with the cere¬ 
bral substance. 

The appearances now described arc those 
which present themselves in all the varie¬ 
ties of the most acute inflammation of the 
braiu, where they terminate quickly iu 
death ; whether in the form of phrmitis, hy- 
drocephaha, or idiopathic fem, (for thm, 1 
shall endeavour to show you, are the prin¬ 
cipal varieties of acute inflammation of the 
brain.) Hut if the diiWi,»w has been longer 
protracted, as for some weeks, then there 
w commonly a considerable accurouiaftinn of 
serous fluid in the diffeiwnt cavities of the 
brain, aod between ite intmbvm^ ; and in 
this case, the turgidity of the vein* upon 
the surface is not so remarkable. 

'The medullary substance » in most cases 
sensibly altered, though not in a very strik¬ 
ing degree. It loses something of the usual 
pearly whiteaeiws, which it exhibit* in adults 
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in health, nod acquire* ft faint tint of red, sect; but without any jost foundation. Thai 
aomewhat approachiup the |H»ach. blossom the convulsions in epiiepty, have been ao 
in colour, or the tinge of redness which counted for upon the principle that the 
belongs to it in the infantile state. The brain was pricked and irritated by the 
cAmiiidus pint'm also becoming Tedder at tpicuhe, or excrescences of hone that have 
the. Siime time, there is an approach to sometimes been found after death. And it 
each other in the colour of the two ?ub- has even been proposed by surgeons, to tre- 
staucc-a, which greatly lessens the dwtirjc- pan the skull, upon a hare suspicion of such 
tion between them. The venous trunks excrescences existing, in order to their re* 
whit!; l.-awi-*- (lit- medullary tulwtance, suid moral. There is, however, no ground for 
wliieii iii.* If.i-'d seen iu health, heroine these mechanical notions. They proceed 
numerous and conspicuous, and acquire un- upon the supposition that the brain is in 
t..- ;:j‘ fimi:-* 1 '. us to admit of being drawn continual motion, so as from time to time to 
v 'hi! Simp- to the extent of perhaps he thrust against; such projecting points, 
half i-n inch ; u? the saint- time, numerous But it is not true, as l before stated to you, 
n.inuii- drops of blood me seen to issue, ■ that the bruin is in such continual mqtjwm: 
when the mint mice i- divided, so as to give it cannot, therefore, he irritated in timely 
to it it spe. kSi-i! appearance, or us ifxprink* suppm-cd. These bony ^excrescences are 
led over with hrieuduai. There is also an only to be taken i^ l^inbwation with the 
increase of Jiimm-ss in the general substance reui, as evidence ofgadgnl disease tbrcmgh- 
of tlie organ. pr.iiiucr-d by recent infiiinima- out the organ. Cliflbge& in flfcructure of 
tion, and » Inch lends lo preserve it longer this kind (which of cqprse must he penua- 
than usual from decay. I have noticed this neat) will not suffice to explain the perio* 
vtny strikingly incases of m/itignant malt-pox, dical recurrence of epiiepty, and cannot, 
mid in putrid jews, whore the brain lia* , 'ex- therefore, he considered in the light of 
hi hi ted unusual freshness and firmness, it a exciting cutset. - While, on the other |*gid, 
period when putrefaction had made great »uch changes are often found where no 
advances in all other parts of the hody. The cerebral disturbance existed during life. In 
membranes towards the basis, and those the case of one of the surgeons of this Dis- 
lining the ventricles, are commonly ob- penury, the, late Mr. fum, who lived to a 
served to he in the state I have already de- great age, with (lie enjoyment of almost un- 
scrihed as taking place above, and often in interrupted health, the falciform process of 
a still greater degree. the dura mater was found to he entirely cssi* 

Such are the appearances commonly pro* tied, and several sharp projections ui bone 
duced by inflammation in the bruin, when extended downwards trotn its lower margin, 
recent and acute. In the chronic, or long- like the spur of acock, so as to indent the 
protracted state of the disease, the appear- corpus calk mm ; yet there was no epilepsy, 
antes are considerably- different - *n large nor any other disturbance in the tentorial 
. accumulation of serum i-* found in the" «wi- functions, till within & very short period of 
\ triple s, and hImi hetwien the membranes; in his death. 

I which latter ct>e i»u- fluid makes iis way JExtranmtion of Used,'from the rapture of 
down the channel of the spine, so as in the vessels in different parts of the brain, and 
erect powd'e t-. ;-r. — thospinai chord ; consequent apoplexy, are common to both the 
with the <i:-' 1 : n-rilysm^i in greater or acute and chronic fbnas of inflammation in the 
less degree, the lower limbs. I have ob- brain; hut in both are to be considered as 
served patients of this description, well accidental only. It is in this way, how- 
enough able-to move tlieir legs in the hori- ever, that many of the diseases of the brain, 
sr-.mtiil pnStnfo, hut losing their power in a especially of the ■chronic kind, prove fatal, 
gve-aruieasuri: wlii'ii erect. More or fewer of tlie morbid -changes 

1 1 ib in then long-protracted inJUmmia- mentioned, are found in most£j&ih$ fatal 
liens ot the brain, that ihe greater changes affections of the brain, however^iftpwent in 
m structure ate observed : such as tumours their characters and denominations ; nor 
variously seated, partial indurations, 'ah- are there, any of them that belong exolu- 
sceases, and ulcerations; under which, cer* sively to uny one of its diseases. Theap- 
tain functions are observed to ho impaired. penrancea, therefore, observed, upon in- 
or destroyed, wliile others remain entire, spectiouof the brain after death, are seldom, 
Sometimes, iu place qf riie hardness that if ever, to he considered as the immediate 
attends recent inflammation, the cerebral cause of the symptoms: they are only oon- 
eu Instance i« found preteruatumlly soft. On sequences, and not necessary ones, of the 
otl\er occasions, earthy depositions take same Plate of disordered vascular action, upon 
place,; or bony spkiula are formed in different which the symptoms immediately depend, 
parts of the membranes. To these, too It is not,possible, indeed, merely from the 
much importance has been attached. They appearances on dissection in any case, (with 
have been reasoned upon, us if they were the exception perhaps of extravasated Wood 
the immediate cause of the symptoms pro- inducing apoplexy,) to tell what particular 
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lonft of brain-affection the pstreni died, 
any more than it is to predict, except in a 
vary geueral way, from tlie symptoms pre¬ 
sent during life, the state of parts that will 
be found after death, further, the moat 
acute and speedily-fetal diseases of tlife 
brain, (with the exception of a/wpftrw,) are 
tlrnae which leave the slightest trace* be- 
hind them. Hence we ought not to womb, i 
that superficial observers, those especially 
who are not familiar with the Ifoalthy ap¬ 
pearance of the brain, (which, of course, is 
the standard of comparison to which the 
morbid appearances must he referred,) 
should, in many rases, have denied the ex- 
isfoafe of disease in this organ, although 
its ^Ctiona were observed to be disordered 
in. the highest degree during life—as if dh- 
opdtred action ak^e, .were not sufficient to 
destroy life. * 

It may be useful now to recamtulete, in 
a general way, what has been said regard¬ 
ing inflammation in the brain, and its coaae- 
tjoences:— f ; 

Ttm, ’then, if tV inflammation be recent 
and general throughout tin* organ, it will 
phvhiifo. H the beginning, an excited, state 
of the mi+nuil functions, and sometimes of j 
the whole system, «s is seen in phrtnilis, 
hydroerphatus, and fewr, in tin.- early stage of 
those aitoctii/.is. Hut after a time the ar¬ 
teries gradually become enlarged in size, 
and, by compressing the veins, the circula¬ 
tion through the organ is impeded, and its 
functions proportionally impaired ) some¬ 
time.-; to the degree of ujwpltclie stupor that 
mart* the latter and aggravated stages of all 
those different, forms ofcerehrn 1 inflammation. 
Hence also u ready explanation is afforded of] 
the gradually-increasing prostration of mus¬ 
cular strength, as well as other corresponding 
symptoms, that churnotenV’ nmtjgoind fnn 
• move particularly. The ,w;m riuur c»t j-i .xi- 
matc cause of such a suspension or oblite¬ 
ration of the scutoriul functions, is eti im¬ 
peded and almost suspended stale of circu¬ 
lation in the brain. 

It is sr%:#hejm ropidly-fotal cases of ia- 
fiaminatfon in the bruin, that the superb vial 
reins, as well as those distributed through¬ 
out the tneduUary »uhstawe, are found gorged 
with dark-coloured blood, which they re¬ 
ceived from the ari^jriea at the time of] 
death. ’This tnrgi4 'W»tc of the veins has] 
been called vennas cmvgetthm, and great im¬ 
portance ha* been attached to it, as if it 
were the immediate cause of foe symptoms 
that take place in the apoplectic farm of fever 
I have jttst described to von, and which 
accordingly has been called tvngtsti ce frier. 
Such a atate of the veins, however, is 
merely passive as regards them, and only 
i to prove that the arteries «f the 


brain had been in a state of great excite* 
i merit and consequent distension during 
’ hfe : and, as their hist act, had emptied 
themselves into the veins; just ft* tokeB 
place iu other parts of the body. 

Secondly, <<i i-:, v* ,«:< of tfo'Lrtiu 

|are not im-.. nr k fo l 1 .*-. vd may, 
therefor,. he prorrnre •! ! mg -r o:i;!i to alter 
the structure, of Or pm* ;» i •«■ ns to 
impair, if not destroy altogether, its func¬ 
tion, whatever this may be: und thus one 
or another of the tunurt may hi* lost, nucord- 
iog to the jmriic ular scut of the disease. 
In tlie same way, that is, by jmiiul inflam¬ 
mation in the brain and consequent change 
of structure, a foundation is laid for foe 
different ehrtmc affection* of this organ j 
such as ajtvplexycpolsy, epilejHy, chorea, mania, 
melancholia., and Iwpmhtmdriaus ; with a 
host of other undescribed ami indescribable 
affections, usually denominated nermts; 
affections that axe hardly ever treated suc¬ 
cessfully, but upon the admission of their 
deiMMid 1 inv upon the brain, and of their 
(•r-ciTiHM.ig. mote or less remotely, in 
iuliaramatiotu 

Of the Causes f Inflammation if the Bin in 
in general. 

I shall next direct your attention, Gen¬ 
tlemen, to the general mum of inflammation, 
in tile brain, such as are capable of exciting 
the disease in buy of its forms. 

The exciting causes of inflammation in the 
brain, are far more mimerons and various 
than those of other inflammations, on ac¬ 
count of this organ being subjected to the 
influence of many cirauu stances, from which 
others me exempt. There is no part, of the 
hotly that is not capable of influencing the 
brain, so as even to produce disease in it. 
And it is, at foe same, time, jinw n fid 1 . 
readily disturbed by emuonto} mind. While 
us vascular.:y. m.d fo*' et* retoe irritfl- 

biSiiy of its v.-v.ls, t *•;•* rnffy curly life, 
render if predisposed to inflammation before 
all others. Anil it is not to be doubted, I, 
think, that if yon include all the different 
form* of disease the brain is liable to, you 
will find tiffs organ far mm*,frequently foe 
subject of inflammation than ar.v other. 

The cause* of inflammation of the brain 
may he arranged under two general heads, 
ritrkl it is iff ’:» ■ ..■!.»»<■» that you ihould be 
Well acq::'.":iT!"! with them, both in regard 
to prevention and cure. 

First, common causes, or such as are capable 
of (*•;« itiug inflammation in other organs, as 
willa»the bruin* Such are ttu.ehajdcalittjurm 
— foe taking told, as the expu-ftsioa is, and 
external heat. Secondly, mum acting pecu¬ 
liarly or excluded if on the brain, as kvyoteeiful 
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amotion of any kind— great voluntary «wr* 
turn — intern* thinking, and motions of mind — 
narcotic mbstauces taken into the stomach, 
or otherwise applied— scantcf deefh-febrile 
contagions of various kinds—and, Justly, 
ether injtammatums, which often become 
cause* of inflammation in the brain ; these 
will require, altogether, a more minute con¬ 
sideration. 

i. Mechanical ip-juries. —Of these, as causes 
of inflammation in the brain, the history 
of surgery famishes us with innumerable 
examples: inflammation thus produced, 
takes place at different periods after the in¬ 
fliction of the injury; ub from a day or two, 
to many weeks, it occurs also after ap¬ 
parently slight injuries, such often as pro¬ 
duce no immediate disturbance of the cere¬ 
bral functions. Hence the necessity of a 
guarded jtrogn> «■'* •. :ii e. a.-ions, and of 
great, caution <\ i ■■■:.!: «• 1- ■■ * i i reatinent, in j 
nil cases of injury to the head, however ap¬ 
parently slight at first.. You will, perhapa, 
think me travelling out of my proper. pro¬ 
vince, in remarking, that the record* of sur¬ 
gery prove, that, simple Jiaum. of the cra¬ 
nium are ofthn more dangerous in their con¬ 
sequences, than whore the hone is shattered 
and depressed; seemingly, because the 
fluids, whether extraviisiitcd or secreted with¬ 
in the skull, have, in the latter case, a more 
ready outlet; and iu-rmiM- pivasure i» in 
»ome degree icm-.w!. In.m all that I 
have seen, a» well us from the general Lie- 1 
tory of surgery, 1 am fully convinced, that 
the practice of the older surgeons, Wiseman, 
he Dr mi, Pott, and various others, of tre¬ 
panning in all cases of fissure of the cra¬ 
nium, ia far safer, than the modern one of 
waiting for the actual occurrence of bad 
symptoms, before resorting to the operation: 
it is then, in general, too late. The symp¬ 
toms attending inflammation of the bmn, as 
produced by external violence, may be ex¬ 
pected to vary, according to the part that 
has sustained the injury : but they will be 
some or other of those already mentioned, 
as characterising encephalitis in general. 

Concussion of the brain is to be reckoned 
nmoig the mechmicai itfwries, occasionally 
suffered by this organ. The physical change 
induced on the brain by the concussion, is not 
always to he aaoertamed, even when it 
proves fatal, and an examination is made 
after doath. On some occasions, it is pro¬ 
bably very slight, and consists in u momen¬ 
tary derangement, without any actual in¬ 
jury fa the texture of the part; as we may 
conclude from the speedy recovery of the 
patient. At other times, the lasting inter¬ 
ruption of functions fast ensues, Tenders it 
probable that the organisation is seriously 
affected; it being easy to conceive that the 
Matte fibrous texture of the brain may be 


broken, by the shock the part hw sustained. 
Yet, even this would not necessarily be 
discovered on dissection, supposing no blood 
had been effused. The greatest danger to 
be apprehended in these case*, where the 
injury does not prove immediately fatal, is 
from the supervention of inflammation, 
which must almost of necessity follow the 
; injury, and which, os far as possible, ought 
to be guarded against, by blood-letting, and 
! other antiphlogistic means. And here, again, 

I would caution you uguiuni the notions that 
have recently been promulgated on the Sub¬ 
ject of vcnmisthm f the bruin, aud which are 
founded only on an affectation of novelty, in 
opposition to long, and general experience. 
The notion is, that the effect produced by 
mmtssim of the brain is a state of debility, 
requiring the use of sttitifatanu and opiates — ’j 
as if fa wore possible, by such means:, to re¬ 
medy the injury the bruin has experienced ! ' 
The only object you hove to dread in these 
cases, is the accession of inflammation. 
This you should endeavour to prevent and 
mitigate: tlm mechanica) injury sustained 
by the organ, you have m> contrnd ovci. 

J Blood-letting, certainly, is m t in all cases 
requisite ; fur in Home instances of awimiiiu 
«f ihe brain, owing to the particular part of 
the organ injured, the action of the heart 
and general v ascular system is found to be 
greatly enfeebled; as is ascertained by fat* 
feebleness of the pulse, and the reutwad 
temperature of the body. These, however, 
are only exceptions to tile jreneral rule, and 
ullow of bul little being done for their re¬ 
lief. Even in such cases, it is not easy to 
understand how stimulants should be useful: 
if they were to lmve the effect intended, of 
rousing the general circulation, they would 
but be the more likely to excite inflamma¬ 
tion iu a degree tput might not otherwise 
have occurred. 

it. Exposure to cold is occasionally followed 
by inflamiuution of the brain ; as, in other 
oases, it gives rise to pneumonia, or riieuma- 
imi, and the like, if, for instance, the 
brain should be more disposed than other 
organs, to full into inflammation, m is the 
case in certain individuals ; or if, in con¬ 
currence with and, another cauae should be 
applied influencing the brain more particu¬ 
larly, such a result would be very likely to 
happen. One of the Worst eases of typhus 
grauiar or malignant Jmr, that I have seen, 
originated in this way. A young man, 
beatwl with wine, rode hard for several miles; 
and afterwards, while perspiring freely, 
walked to a considerable distance in a frosty 
night. He became excessively chilled j 
consequence ; and altliough he was alt % 
to rise the next day, and to pursue fc 
business, complaining only of chilliness, 
and slight head-ache, he gradually sickened. 
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till the most malignant symptoms of fever 
took place; from which he recovered with 
extreme difficulty, after an illness of several 
weeks. 

'5. External hat is one of the most power¬ 
ful causes of inflammation of the brain. 
The influence of the direct rays of the sun, 
falling on the naked head, ( coup de toleil, 
or swi~slroke), is sufficiently known to you. 
The disease that follows in this case., some¬ 
times appears in the shape of phrenilis, some¬ 
times, in that of ordinary fever. 

A sudden change in the atmosphere, from 
cold to licit, is always uWrvnd to be pro- 
ducfiiife of cerebral inflammation, indifferent, 
forms and degrees. Fevers, then, are obser¬ 
ved to pro vail^sijnth extraordinary 'fre¬ 
quency, and to become, in fact, epidemic ; 
i as is the case also with phi t.nHis; and, in 
iufaiil-. ht.:lnir:yh,i‘.us. Partial affections of 
the 1 - ,, :* ; ii. i’.n:n!i '! prolntbly minflammation, 
as a. ji .»Viw, and rpilepsm, are then 

likewise common. 

The rsrjr«jsr< that appear lo as t pcs ■dir.rly {>;■ 

11 :■ * * brain, are various; and in the iirsi 
place, such as tend lo excite or disturb the 
unwind fu net urn. 

1. Too powerful imnrntsiom upon the organs 
rf tv rue. Tuns, inteas, light ; lotld and iin- 
arcustniru’d noises, Mich as the Siring of < ,vi- 
non ; violent and long continued pain, as 
from surgical operations, the pain of child¬ 
birth, &ev ; are all occasional causes of in- 
fl.irnmarinu of the brain. These first give 
t«!»- to pain in .-beady eommoaly of a 
throbbing kunl; then follow ili** nther symp¬ 
toms of cerebral inflammation, sometimes iu i 
the form of pkrenitis, sometimes of fever. 
in the same way, in very susceptible sub¬ 
jects, as infants, the pain of teething, or that 
•of colic, frequent!y gives nse, to hydrovepha- 
Ita, zn the result pf previous inflammation 
in the brain arid its membranes, fr does 
not appear that the senses of taste and smell 
are either of them a medium through which 
the brain can be excited into actual inflan: ■ 
mation, although its functions may thus be 
much disturbed; m is seem iu the effects of 
certain odours. 

8. Long-mttiraud and interne thinking, and 
various mental emotion), first disturb the cir¬ 
culation in the brain; and this is often fol¬ 
lowed by actual inflammation, either acute 
or chronic. Anger aud the other exciting pas¬ 
sions, thus give rise to pkrenitu while grirf 
and anxiety are not unfrequeatly causes of 
fever at the low or aermu kind. Mania in dif¬ 
ferent forms, or chronic disease in the brain, 
is, iu like manner, produced by long-con¬ 
tinued emotions tf mind. These do not im¬ 
mediately produce their effect, but after an 


interval; acting as debiting emus to the 
brain, so as to induce inflammation in it. 

S. Long watching, or want of deep, by 
keeping the brain too long in au active state, 
contrary to the natural economy of this or¬ 
gan, is a powerful cause ot inflammation, 
which may show itself either as pkreuitit, or 
tat fever. 

4, Excmhi muwula - nation i« another 
cause of the dispuHft, »»"1 winch acts, not 
merely by increasing the general circula¬ 
tion, but is in itself thn result of previous 
exertion of one of the functions of the hntin, 
numoly, volition. 

5. Narcotic substances, by which I mean, 
substances that have a peculiar or specific 
tendency to disturb the brain, appear all 
capable of exciting inflammation in this 
organ ; though with some diversity of effect, 
in each. Thus alcohol —which, taken lo a 
moderate extent, produces simple excite¬ 
ment of the vascular action of the brain, 
leading on gradually to iii'niraliou, m I have 
already explained to you—when taken to 
1 m < -s. not unfroquriiily excites actual in- 
fliiiiiin;ili(>;i iu the organ. mostly iu the form 
of pkreuitis as described by authors. Opium, 
also, when its first or soporific effect has 
passed away, leaves behind it a state of brain 
indicative of inflammation, aud altogether 

similar In ilia - »ii 1 a . typhut fever, as it is 

i ailed, lor ! :< h I ii.o e seen it, indeed, mis¬ 
taken, by persons of considerable expe¬ 
rience in this disease. This explains the 
aggravation of symptoms produced by the 
ill-timed exhibition of this drug, in ordi¬ 
nary en^cs <it idiifmhic ferer,; where its use, 
Or rather abuse, is followed by tv drier aud 
browner slate of the tongue, ‘by greater heat 
and dryness of sldn, and by early delirium. 

In stating that opium or other narcotics, 
operate by exciting inflammation in the 
brain, you’ must not consider me as saying, 
riiat this is the constant effect; or that this 
class of substances invunuhly destroy life 
! in tin's way. There is, undoubtedly, a prior 
effect, produced ; and which, when the quan¬ 
tity of the poison administered is very large, 
is sufficient to destroy life, before time is 
given for the production of inflammation. 
Tims, some of the more powerful indivi¬ 
duals of this class ; such as live active prin¬ 
ciple of the mi vomica (strychnine), and the 
hydro- cyanic acid in its most concentrated 
form, destroy life instantly, whether applied 
to a wound, or to the stomach, oar to any 
other wry ini table surface. Opium, and 
even alcohol, very largely and quickly swal¬ 
lowed, will also prove instantly fatal, But 
these substances, jf administered to a Jess 
extent, and if time be given, are followed 
by all the marks of cerebral disturbance 
that indicate the existence of iuflaaaaotioa 
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in thi« crgaa. This I# quite analogous with 
what he* been observed in regard to the 
plug ue, and muHgtiUHt and 'irmifif^ki'M fever, 
where the cause lias some} iiuwbeui ol-served 
to destroy life ia a very »hort»pace of little, 
untl before any murk ol local inflammation in 
the brain has arisen, or any general febrile 
action been excited. The virus is then said 
to kill, by it*mlitive influence on tho vermin 
system ; that is, the impresaiofl made, on the 
brain is so strong, o& at once to interrupt its 
functions; whereas, hud the emwe been ap¬ 
plied with somewhat leas intensity „ the or¬ 
gan would have Veen roused n.^» i.wnt 
action, utid inflammation have been tho re- ] 

suit. 

6. Mephitic vapours, as from animal and 
vegetable mutters, in certain stages of pu¬ 
trefaction ; /out air of different kinds, in¬ 
haled into the lungs ; various febrile ccnta- 
giom i, us that of mail pot, and many others 
of the same penml nature; all appear to 
operate hv escitmg indnmmatwn of the 
brain, mostly in that form which jye call 
idiopathic fmr; but still with some difference 
of character in the different crate# itceordtog 
to the specific nature of each. ‘' 

7. Lastly, i:f.irvr,.iC' H rf the hr*an fre¬ 
quently a riser- is a ur>c. w . way, as the 
result of previous inflammation in some other 
jwrt, and which appears to act ns the exciting 
Oause. This takes place the move fftodily, 
UT proportion as the organ primarily affected 
is connected with, or dependent upon, the 
l>r.un. Thus, inflammation of sortie of the 
organs of sense, when violent, is apt, to be fol¬ 
lowed by phrmitis ■ as is observod especially 
with regard to inflammation in the internal 
ear, in the. eye, and in th« skin (ciytipetas). 
A great number of other iniHuumations, 
especially of irritable part*, before they 
prove fatal, often appe^to excite iuflmn- 
niatiou in the brain, and which is indicated 
by the usual signs. 

Thus, then, yon sec that this affection, 
inflammation of the brain, which i have 
culled altogether cncephutit'a, my he in¬ 
duced by a greet variety of causes, w U 
acting in rt w.jy more or less different- front 
the rest, and exhibiting a variety of <th«. 
rector in consequence. 1 sfe£|l next proceed 
to point out the various form* of thiadia- 
«*se, and offer, »t the same time, the tost 
etptettfltion 1 ran abbs, of the subject. 
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ANATOMV. 

Absence of ihe Gall-lit adder in a Human Liver* 
By M. GontiT.iF.fti Surgeon-in-Chief of 
the Military Hospitals of the Rochelle.* 

^ 1,» v.i i- me.■*!'>'.•' the case of a liver with¬ 
out the gall-bladder, but it was thought 
jtM this state was owing to ^aw, 

| rather than a natural conformation. Baba- 
tier hays, in his aiattotirf; that “ the ghll- 
never wanting } if. oc¬ 

casionally, it has been thought that tho 
contrary has been observed, it. maybe ex¬ 
plained by the minute size of this organ, ox 
its being sunk into the substancft^pf the 
liver, or its being wasted by some disease.'’ 
We arc inclined to believe that the original 
deficiency of an organ is a much rarer oc¬ 
currence than is geoerully holieverl; but Sa- 
bnticr’s assertion is b\ fm too general, and 
admits of being easily refuted. The gall¬ 
bladder i» tjite const »mt wsat of diwaae ; its 
cavity is frequently distended to an enor¬ 
mous size, and, on the other hand, sometime® 
quite obliterated. The obliteration of the 
i cavity in the human, subject, shqws that the 
organ is not essential to life. And the 
entire absence of the gall bladder brnon^ 
animals, particularly the invertebmted, 
proof, by amda-ry, of this assertion, Meckel, 
ia his lia&jttrvch der Patludogucfm Jnatomie, 
Bd. 1. p. h07, mentions cases of tire total 
absence of the gall-bladder human 

Subject. IJaberttand Tiedemann* saw cases 
of this kind, where there Was nut the slight- 
oat trace of a depletion in the liver for the 
gall-bladder. The following cftse may also 
be quoted in proof of the point, thus shear¬ 
ing that the gall-bladder is not absolutely 


* Gaxetto do Saute, Get. lfjgfi, 
t Phil. Trans. No. 492. p. 93. 
t M’b Aichir. Rd. 5.8. idi, 



THE BLISTERING FLY. * 
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WMSiiftwytalife, end that without this organ 
ft person way enjoy ft good state of health. 
The subject of the following i-ase. n sol 


there is at the base a circular tuber file, which 
is Hnt, and Testa on another of the. iftnte fono* 
The iaws ore in part horny and in part mem- 
braoous, formed of several pieces haring the 


.dier, aet. 26, on the 10th of last September, j utner aide divided into two rnenihratmo* 
felt ftom a height whilst in a state of iutoxi-1 lobes covered with hairs. Their external 
cation, and was killed on the spot, lie was I awtace supports a covering with font jdmtft. 
immediately carried to the Amphitheatre of The first is very short, the second and 
the Military Hospital of La Rochelle; The] third marly equal, the last larger, more 
inspection of the body was soon afterwards; elongated, and oval. 'I he inferior lip is ttlao 
made in my presence, and the medical wen «i r m?<» rnl j fere*. wl:i«-b, instead 

belonging to t$$" regiment. On opening the I of h disiisvJ and ,ivur:!".iH with one 

abdomen, I was immediately struck with the J another, are united by u sort of common 
absence of the gall-bladder, uul that tin- n.-ml^:,,. pretry fit in i-'irl i'ivii h- tv hi 

yellow appearand of the arch of the abdo- ;»*verai points, Yk *re ».«• unit ...'its 

men, Wjafeh usually exists, was not present.; here ; tin* first small, the rtetjornl longer, lira 
We then proceeded to w mere luinute e.xaiui • J third abort nml uunr-nted. 


nation of the part, a$d found that there was 
Jwt the slightest tint of fffiflw in tli«e^fqa|> 
SSjf-ave surface of the liver, nor any vefttftppmfj 
a fossa. Surpris'd at this phenomenon* two 
able assistants were directed to diseedt the 
hepatic dm t with core. Its size was double! 
that of the natural stale.* .No trace of n 
cystic duct could be discovered, Lastly, to 
avoid rhe possibility of a mist eke, the uver 
*:*< r:-ni‘,»v«'d (rum ihc l-.vl'. Mid examined. 


With regard to the (borax, if differs in 
no respect fwmi lire cider ol'e ilcujitcm. 

The anterior part of the thorax is small, 
square, and not mo large ns the abdomen ; 
the v.-1-h* me :■ i.g ir.nl n. covering the 
nuihi!>re".‘,i| % uo'i ;-ii-.s-::■-.! wing#. The 
feed tire someth tuid thin, with thread-like 
tarsi, covered on the lower surface with 
woven hairs, and terminated by a double 
, . : pair ofTioniv hocks, long and much curved. 

hoMi lohTi-al.v mm but without, tW , jj v .. K ,i u t s in the tarsi of the two 

discovering the least vestim- of a K«lt- ; awtl . rii|i K«tl four ably on'Hie posterior, 
bladder. Ih Short, we are all perrecilv eon-; &f!l , lfll(t;of ,i, e female canthwis has, 
Vinoed tliat, in this person, the gall-bladder | al ,i, r and ttrtdft, two 

never existed. wort able -minims pr. lathe 

|mahi, tSe same thing < xb'.s in the posterior 


... C03Sf AXAT1VR . AS?ATOMS* 

Oft tha Natural History if the Blistering Fly. 

Notwithfttanding the very interesting 
Essay* of Fubrieus and Olivier, on the 
blistering fly, we have hitherto had such an 
imperfect, idea of the natural history of this 
insect in this country, that we cannot help 
jgthinking a complete description of it will 
r nit. be. unacceptable to our readers. For 
\ oUt ddtails we are particularly indebted to 
a very exccUeut memoir on tliia animal by 
M. Andouin, which was lately* rend before 
the Royal Institute of France. For the 
present we shall confine oum-lves to the 
descriptive anatomy, and at a future period 
lay before oar readers the-physiology: 

Those insects are to he found chiefly in 
•the South of Europe, in Greece, China, 
India, North and ifouth America. 

ITif kw^Ji^trong* ami similar to one 
looked at in tht-ir natural 
„ v apjwar totmoioate iu a point, 
which is in fact, however, the profile of a 
cutting lamina. They have no teeth, but 


* la. moat of the cases on record of ab¬ 
sence of the goR-bladder, a similar dilata¬ 
tion of the hepatic duct has been observed, 

—JE&L 


pair; but in the milt-ncr, instead of two 
spiuouft processes on the sides, there is 
but one, which is, however, strong, com¬ 
pressed, sharp, and placed on the median 
line, 

Independiinf of the brain, which is bl- 
l»bed, there «,n* right. ganglion-.. The first 
is situated i« the bead, ana .vents to result 
from the juahlionhf the i-.-muif ihurd* »!mt 
the brain send# fz^fn fe-'und, an:i wimii 
going downwards envelop the u-sophagu# 
[me & collar. Two longitudinal chords make 
it communicate with the posterior ganglion, 
which, as well as the two foii .wli., ; o.glia, 
belong to the thoTax, and wlinl- s.i- ii'tich 
larger than the abdominaf. On •mc'i wide 
of the thorax the ganglia wind out waul 
nerves ; mid what is very curious, the two 
chords which unite the second ganglion to 
the thi'.d, nmi A»ne anuther about their 
middle. That, which arise# on. the right side 
of the ganglion in (’ic maSO-thorax. 

The eironiatory* system consists, as in all 
the insects, in a very simple vessel situated 
on the back, going From the head Co the 
abdomen um\ pulsating distinctly. 

The respiratory system resemble# the 
others of the coleoptera. It i# composed of 
a number of stigmata, placed trn the ride of 
the body, from which recede a num^e* <*f 
ramusculi that finally terminate in ftfl the 



BITE OF A VIPER SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 

hepatissation exist*. The iuBt^ttBieatisasde 
of a piece of ivory, and the conclusion* *re t 
drawn from the Bound that is emitted tma ^ 
the thorax, when it is struck. W* we 
promised a work on this new instrument. 


m 

organs of the body, carrying thither the 
aerial fluid. 

The digestive organs are verv compli¬ 
cated. The extremity of the mouth speedily 
terminates in a long, muscular, smooth, 
cyliudroid (esophagus, which, even in the 
thorns, passes mto a stomach- This, again, 
goes into the abdomen, which it fills in a 
great measure. The inferior surface lies on 
tins nervous chord, and on the muscles of the 
belly, having an elongated form scattered 
about, and more apparent in the full than in 
the collapsed state. The stomach termi¬ 
nates in the intestine, in a peculiar way. 

There is a valve formed by the no ion of 
several small kidney-shaped bodice floating. 
and merely attached by their external sides.' mg of his iugesUt. 
They are six in number, and from each of| 
them there emanates u small biliary vessel. 

The small intestine iHkes its origin ab¬ 
ruptly from the stomach ; at first it is pretty 
large; it speedily contracts, passes back¬ 
wards, bends again ■■■■■’* v ’\ in f: s. 1 
over again oa 
and passes f; 

This, asit is swel!. 1 .!, !i.:*v he roiisiik-n-d the 
co'cunt,and ■< i | iiir..it«> in i!i 
mnarrow nr.d wry sin.:!, 

The generative organs, in thkiNfle,artf 
the same ns in most of the other insects. 

A testicle, vn»a defereutia, vesicular semi- 
miles, spermatic chord, and an organ for copu¬ 
lation. The testicles are perfectly spheri¬ 
cal, and of a very curious organisation. 

There are. several distinct parts also in t*i.- 
female ; such as the ovary, calicos, seba¬ 
ceous glands, vesiculos, and vagina ; and at 
the orifice of the latter, there are, generally, 
to be found bony substances. 


THEfiXPEUTICft. 

Cass 4 the Bife <f a Vipier treated suBeetefully 
hv the application of the Cupping Glats* 

On tlu: 17th May, 1826, a gardener was 
bit by u viper, which had:Jbeert offered to 
him for sale. This was at Trolf past five in 
the morning. At seven, the inert was swol¬ 
len, with pain tingling in the band, and sense 
of coelneai:, which were followed by voinit- 


In ft short time afterwards, the swelling 
increased enormously. It seemed to be o<( 
the nature of cdlfema, and its appearance,«- 
indicated that gangrene would speedily 
supervene. The temperature of the part 
. . was lower than it usually is all ever the 

u itsel-, a! k u*|,jarm, up to the axilla, to which part, in 

!.i li.c puMenov pan.. | far!, ihe Mu lling had extended. Vomiting 
the ! of mucous and bilious mhtter^iJtmtimied 
met mu, which now and iln-n ; the tongue was natural; the. 

surds were very fetid. Pulaatiou of the 
heart feeble; no pulsation was felt in the 
radial or carotid arteries, Whilst that in the 
crural was very strong. Head and upper 
extremities were ice c<#t, the loweHhsto- 
bers were warm, but not near their natural 
state. The face was swollen, mid nearly 
d .:l.h size. The neck bIso part, ic:i- 

j-ii'C'i i:: :!.c swelling, but there were no 
spasms. 

Aa the patient had two wound* on his 
baud (one of which was not considered by 
him to be the ;B^I|i5!Bd|idt»)x»t 

thought proper to apply two cupping-glasses, 
having previously made an incision of three 
liues immediately over the wounds, n quan 
fifty of serous fluid 1 , which restfuiW^^aT^ 
in dropsical people, was evacuated, which 
had,however, no effect on a cat tlmtwas 


wmiowwiy. 

M- -Andrei, pm., u gentlemen well-known 
as one of the first pathologists in Trance, 
has lately announced a discovery which he 
lifts made, concerning the circnration of the 
spleen. The splenic artery, at its termina¬ 
tion, is perforated by numerous small holes, * inoculated with it. 


Which pass immediately into the spongy 
tissue of this organ. A similar structure 
exists iu the veins. These opinions arc 
substantiated by anatomical preparations. 


BIMEIOCOttY, 

Mediate Percuum. 

Pierry has lately invented an in- 
ati’jua^eut which he culls u pUximetre, for the 
pmffiipmj.nf detecting the pathological states 
of taie viscera in the thorax aud abdomen. 
He pretends that by means of it, lie lias 
been able to pronounce mosi m i urutrly bov, 
much litjUid hats been thrown out into the 
cavities of the pleura, whether or not there 
are miliary tubercles, and in what state the 


The cupping glass was applied for half 
tut hour, during which time several spoon¬ 
fuls of fluid were evacuated, skin red¬ 
dened a little, and a drop of blood or. so 
flowed from the wound. H«§d« and feet 
were kept warm; frictions were made in 
the region of the heart, aigf gummy potious 
administered. 

lu half an hour the^p^jHHttbetter 
than he had done. his 

face and limb diminished. Fulsutiou* of 
the carotids and lacteals remained unchanged. 

The cupping-glass was re-applied for half , 
an hour, which again removed a quantify of ,4 
serenity. During the day time, the lace 4 . 


* Revue Medic ale, October, J8i6« r 
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m gaiae d nearly its Mmol state j the ppK 
latkms of the heart increased, pauses , 
[SS, W d the poke of the head and arm* I 
returned. . . 

j-trsuTtsi^ 

cmiw ?£‘2** 

nrtrrie. ewnwed the* r>«»™' fautfaon. .,, 
On the 18th, the geneml aywpto“““ 

wrvrttinfolon preseure. particidarly at the 

WrW toner W ^naive erysipelas 
now manifested itself »R oyer the extremity, 
which su treated by applymg twenty 
leeches to the arm, and as many to the fore- 
„m. The local syrapfoto* gpradually d«M>-, 
^red, with the exception of the swell^g. 

*N 

THE TRUE MOXA, 

Or the £oy-cong «f the Chinese# 

Vanioes aubatancea tove, M diBerent 
titMi , been enHto *>* 0>at m0 “ 

common wC'W** “ * * ’°f ° f 
cotton ^axtoniai. ebinewne) ta We “ 

dippM in»«*>** «f> h « ,,itrat “ of 
Wo bate lately bad aerne apetiraena Mnt ui 
hy Mr. W«u.u*B»u*h. of Seething Lane, 
of two vegetable autotancea brought from 
China, winch have been need by Mr. 
Tbmnw BHcard, and other wrgeon.. The 
one i« much ..teemed by the Cl.ine.o, for 
iuiippoaed power of meeting alight hsc- 
^tUbage, and ia named by them «-*-«- 
1 , 0 , yellow hair dog. or atop-blood-tbiog ; 


ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

Treatment of Ischuria Vrethralit, by Dr. 
iviyoALar— DeHrium Tremens, mistaken for 
Typhus Fever, hy Dr. .Du was, Ff7“ 
Pmvtidea, fatal from mrgiml in- 
tjfckncy.—BroncbooeU and Iodine, qc. flfc. 


and the other is named by them foy-oong, may ^ taken os 

fine velvet, or the true moxa, and is era* eJcaitt p}o of the system- 
oloved by them for the per,-* of homing Wepb .TwM. a 


ployed by them f® the V ar i'°*' c 
.actor, on the anrfacecif the body. Rtoa 
> brown col®, in »ery light and inodoroua, 
nod a maaa of it bom. readily, whenaoy part 
of it i. ignited. It* not pmtable that moan 
ton to ntftosively uaed in Una country ( 
tat those who are dopo^ « employ fan 
ia the treatment of certain chrome d»- 

ygSea toll tod that the antowneelaat meo- 

I honed, vHO give much lea. trouble than the 
eyUnderof cotton, with it. ^pondage., « 

reemotnondad t«f Lamtntr. 


Tnr surgery of the University of Edinburgh, 
never in much repute, has been making of 
late very considerabloadditions to its equi¬ 
vocal celebrity. The gentlemen pensioners 
of the Navy and East India Service, prin¬ 
cipally supplied by this prolific parent of 
graduated abortions, have long supported its 
character in this respect, while Us phar¬ 
maceutical diplomatists have given lie last 
touch to its fame throughout the British 
empire. Any one, almost, of the dispensa¬ 
ries which ornament our various hamlets 
with sign-boards and blue-bottles, may be 
consulted by the curious for statistical in¬ 
formationon this head, with the greatest 
chance of success, on Tuesdays and I* n- 
(fara ” There is no mystery whatever m 
1 these evil reports, if we only consider the 
condition of sundry in the school from 
whence these rural “ Hunters’ emanate. 
No one, of course, can he so extravagantly 
Bangui ue as to expect that a science Could 
I flourish under the direction of men who 
hold its practice in contempt. The Senates 
Academic**, the great bulwark ot pure 
| physio, with their learned patrons, the 
! Bailies of Edinburgh, at their buck, have in 
fact consigned surgery, for halt a century, 
10 tiic gu'/rets and cocklofts of their Royal 
infirmary, as something tea despicable to 
occupy the more spacious apartments of the 
establishment. Nothing, indeed, ran save 
iit from degradation, so long «« it m left to 
1 pine under the protection of its present 
guardians, who never speak, of it hut tu in¬ 
sult, or legislate but to trammel its lowers. 
The results of such a preposterous amwge- 
ment are daily evolved, and the following 
cases may be taken os an ex-uno-disce-amnes 

boy about fifteen or 


Joseph tuninui, a wv wy--- 

sixteen years of age, was received »to the 
hospital for disease of the uretew, produced 
hy bu accidental injury. Mmtontkm by 
drops, accompanied by severe pm®, and a 
small tumour in the pennum®, were the 
more prominent symptom* of his complaints 
An instrument wa« attempted to be pawed 
for several days without success, and he wu* 
next treated, as in ordinary cases of *ttk- 
ture, with caustic, which, from jmswianage- 
nsent in the application, was found to hove 
destroyed a portion of the summndin| port*, 
but without affording any relief. Ihette- 
jagn of cutting down on the stricture w*a 
now, for the find time, contemplated, «te 
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boy Wing suffered for weeks tire. distress 
and danger of a bladder constantly distended. 
"The proposal wus accordingly carried into 
execution in the theatre ©F the hospital, 
where, after half an hoar spent in ineffec¬ 
tual endeavours to pass an instrument into 
the bladder, the patient had to be removed 
off the table, when the operator, looking 
confoundedly puzzled, turned round and 
informed the spectators, that indeed he ex¬ 
perienced more difficulty than he had an¬ 
ticipated, but that, bn expected his" object 
would be accomplished as soon as suppura¬ 
tion should be established. The usual pro¬ 
cesses, however, between the infliction of 
an incised wound and complete cicatriza¬ 
tion, have now been gone through, but the 
prediction still remains to be verified, and 
the boy, despairing of relief, 1ms. left the 
hospital precisely in the same state he came 
in, t.o proclaim to the world the perfection 
of " Military Surgery,” and, it is to be 
devoutly hoped, to visit Mr. .Liston, or some 
other purt craftsman, with a more prospe¬ 
rous event. 

Descending from the " surgical attics” 
of the institution to the favoured regions 
appropriated to the practice of physic, it 
may be worth while to lake an occasional 
glance at, the proceeding* of the “ Doctors,** 
in their own peculiar province. 

The subject of the following ease was a 
man who had been very much addicted to the 
abuse of spirituous liquors, which wus fre¬ 
quently followed, on other occasions, by 
what his friends termed M nervous affec¬ 
tions ”*—not on inexpressive appellation for 
the train of symptoms which sometimes 
succeeds a too liberal indulgence in the 
manufacture of “ Glenlivat,” and helping 
the practitioner, when token along with the 
other circumstances of tfcif 'patient, to » 
certain diagnosis of his disease, About ten 
days previous to his recfeolion Into the hos¬ 
pital, he had been suddenly seized with 
rigours, paid of the head, and Shortly after 
with violent delirium; On admission, his 
pulse counted a hundred, hi* extremities 
were cold, tongue moist, raved incessantly, 
was agitated by tremonrs, and presented, 
in his whole appearance and manner, the 
peculiarities of a case Of neglected delirium 
tremens in its last stages. For the allevia¬ 
tion of these. Symptoms, he was ordered a 
domtpf jalap, and leeches to the temples ; 
but'a^^OTtemrat having taken place in tire 
violence of the disease from this active and 
jndktdus treatment, ho was directed to be 
wed to twenty ounces from tire arm, and 
sixty drops of the tincture of opium to be 
taken at night, at a time when « might be 
•aid be was m a moribund state. The blood 
showed no signs of inflammatory action in 
tilt system, and he rnrived its abatfoction 


bat a very short period. Dissection dis* 
closed about an ounce of fluid in each lateral 
ventricle; vascular turgeseenee of tire dura ^ 
mater; and a serous effusion under the tu¬ 
nica areebnoidea. Admitting this to be an 
instance of common typhus, no practitioner, 
nor even Dr. Clutterbaek would have ventur¬ 
ed to use the lancet in that stage of the dis¬ 
ease and condition of the system, while the 
history and appearance of the patient showed 
his complaint to have been of a totally dis¬ 
tinct nature ; but his having, come from a 
quarter of the town where fever prevailed, 
was evidence sufiq&ently conclusive with 
Dr. Duncan, jun. to refafit to a different 
section of Cullen. ^ 

The subsequent cass is given as much for 
the rarity of Sts_ termination, as to illustrate 
the blessings of tin* pre-eminence of pure — 
physic in the Koyal JnflnaUry, and to prove 
the necessity of a surgical hospital in Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The subject of remark, a married female, 
presented herself a few days since for ex¬ 
amination in the patient’s waiting room. 
Almost naked, and deformed by disease, sire 
exhibited the lowest state of human wretch¬ 
edness. The parotid and sub-maxillary 
glands were enlarged to an enormous ex¬ 
tent. Those who have seen extreme cases 
of ptyalism in Lock Hospitals, when merenry 
wns in the ascendant* may form sums no¬ 
tion of her appearance. Her pulse was 
feeble, extremities cold, voice inarticulate, 
and could give no acoouut of the cause or 
duration of tire complaint. She .was or¬ 
dered to bed, without any prompt measures 
being taken for her relief, when she shortly 
after expired. Permission being granted 
to examine her after death, matter was found 
di .used through the cellular substance con¬ 
necting tiie glands, and an opening on each 
aide in the fauces, into which the disch^rdp'*® 
liad flowed. The different viscera were all 
found perfectly sound, but empty, and in some 
places contracted, and it was quite evident 
tire woman had died from suffocation or in¬ 
anition. In commenting upon this ease and 
dissection, Dr. Duncan, juty observed, that 
even with the knowledge of the case which 
they then possessed, no reUejjmuld be given 
by an opening into the glands externally, 
for the matter was not collected in a satv 
and that medicines could not have been 
administered, from defective deglutition. In¬ 
deed! but were any of these plans attempt¬ 
ed t Were alimentary enemas by the mouth 
and anas given to keep her alive t little 
longer 1 Was an incision made into the 
glands for the removal of the matter, which* 
we find, notwithstanding its diffusion, had* 
no objection to pass by another opening into 
the mouth 1 hr *te artificial respiratwet, in 
tire event of other ureasares failing, r^wted 
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to in Order to Save her from suffocation? 
These, hpwever, were remedies not to be 
, found amongst the “ simples aud com* 
pounds’' of a pharmacopaia, and were of 
course overlooked by a pure physician. 

There is s mo of bronehocele in the hos¬ 
pital, with the history and event of which 
1 shall make you acquainted hereafter, tt 
has been treated so Tar with iodine, and 
with some prospect of fin$I success. Fever 
prevail* here to a considerable extent, the 
number of W||^usion* into the Royal Infir 
mary avexagiSi from six to eight patients 
daily, and under oimnAstances which might 
convince, nay petite loss sceptical than Dr. 
M'Lean, of its contagious nature. 

ScOTt/S, 

Edinburgh, Nov. 36,1826. 


To the Editor of The Lancet, 

Sin,—When I passed my examination 
before the Worshipful Apothecaries, and 
after paving the usual fee, my certificate 
was given to me, together with a list annually 
published of person* qualified to practise; 
and now, Sir, may I ask, tor what reason has 
this List ceased to be published '! I requested 
a friend, the other day, to procure a printed 
list, a* usual; he applied at the flail, when 
he was told that they had ceased to deliver 
them, after having told me, in the Act, that 
a printed list should be annually published 
I am practising my profession in a large city, 
and 1 am sorry to say numbers of uneducated 
and unqualified men, according to act of par¬ 
liament, are. in practice in spite of all re¬ 
straint. Men that never had an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with anatomy or 
, afcysioloyy. and, consequently, ignorant of 
from laws which regulate the offices of life. 
You, Sir, are the only person I can look to 
for the removal of this oppression ; the 
Apothecaries’ Company put it entirely out 
of my reach, even to learn who they have 
qualified, by suppressing the List, Bee. I 
look around me and see men who a few 
years ago were merely porters to druggists, 
or perhaps Stecho Rmaa’s to some Dr. 
I.amort, styling themselves surgeons, a]M> 
thecariea, accoucheurs, &c; if f inquire,— 
oh! he or they are qualified! 1! This brings 
to my wfeolleetion an account of a gentleman 
who had been acting a* druggist, &c., with¬ 
out previous apprenticeship; and being 
pretty fortunate in the sole of drugs, he 
imagined his knowledge of the healing art 
^ftdreased in proportion to his success in 
f physic, and determined on becoming a *' pure 
contested a physician on the 
tebjeot of bin gaiag to London to walk the 


hospitals, I must inform yon he had aeon 
the revolution of forty long years, the last 
five only had been devoted to drugs, &c. 
This physician advised him to leariithe hard 
lesson of contentment, especially a* he yraa 
bfeycnid the usual age for matriculating; his 
reply was, he thought in about m weeks 
walking the hospitals in London, he should 
be able to contend with all the diseases of 
hi* neighbourhood; mid left his wife to 
carry on the business, whilst he was walking 
the hospitals'.'. Audi if you please, we will 
leave him there, while I inform you that at the 
expiration of six long weeks, he cuiuc down 
with testimonials of the first of the faculty, 
as he asserted, placed surgeon on his door, 
and commenced lus skill; almost the first 
subject of hi* attack was an old man who 
placed himkelf under his care with wh«t the 
doctor termed a " stoppage" in the bowels; 
every remedy whlicb this new Esculapius 
adopted proved unavailing, and it, vras con¬ 
sidered a final blow to the poor patient, as 
dfeflth appeared to stare him in the face. A 
friend ef mine, a surgeon, was requested to 
see this patient; and, on hie arrival, heard 
the history aflhe case, and t.!u- po,.r patient 
had much faith in the skill of Jus dm tor, for 

he said fdr.-did every thing in his 

power; but mark the sequel: this consti¬ 
pation was a retention of urine ; for on in¬ 
troducing the catheter, a large quantity of 
water was drawn off; the man was imme¬ 
diately relieved, and by the daily use of this 
instrument for upwards of six weeks, accom¬ 
panied with such medicine as was thought 
proper, tire patient perfectly recovered, 
to the no small ^annoyance of the doctor ; 
the distention of the bladder had gone on So 
far as to leave a paresis approaching to para¬ 
lysis. I have a patient under my care, at 
this time, a sad spectacle of surgical igno¬ 
rance, viz, dislocation of the oi humeri unre¬ 
duced, having been treated by the surgeon 
as a mere contusion; and another of a more 
recent date, of fracture of the same bone, 
treated in a similar planner. 1 know it is 
said, if people will employ such individual*, 
they must abide the consequences; but 
how are the public to judge, until some per¬ 
son has been left as a monument of irre¬ 
parable injury, by their maltreatment. Iaaa 
[not contending for the Act as it now stands; 
but if there be a law, I wish, as a member 
of a liberal profession, to knpw who this law 
has qualified ; and how can I arrive at such 
information, but through the medium of a 
printed list. J shall, for the present, leave 
the subject before your numerous and te* 
spectahle readers. 

I remain, Sir, &c. 

A Licentiate of tw* Wonsiumt, 
Society op Apothecaries, 

Bristol, Nov. 1836, 
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Practical Observation* in Surgery, more par¬ 
ticularly at regards the Naval and Military 
Service. Illustrated by Cam, and various 
Official Documents. Second Edition, con¬ 
siderably enlarged. By Alex. Copland 
Hutchison, late Surgeon to the Royal 
Naval Hospital at Beal j Member of the 
Medical and Cliirurgical Society, &c. &cc. 
London, 1826, 8vo. pp. 442. l T nder- 
woods. 

The present edition comprises Mr. Hutchi¬ 
son's “ Practical Observations in Surgery," 
published in 1816 ; his further observations 
of the following year, and his papers in the 
Transactions of the .Medical and Cliirurgical 
Society, and other periodicals. To these 
he has added a chapter on imperforate anus, 
and several other detached essays ami coses 
of practical import, of which those on ery¬ 
sipelas and feigned diseases ore, without 
doubt, the most novel and striking. The 
chapter on amputation, which commences 
the present volume, was originally designed 
to correct some loose expressions of Mr. 
Guthrie, on the proper period for operating 
after gun-shot wounds, contained in the 
first edition of his work on that subject. 
Mr. Guthrie had advocated a little delay, 
until the patient had “ sufficiently recovered 
from the shock of the injury/' in which he 
merely followed Faure, Hunter, and Percy, 
while our author maintained that the ope¬ 
ration ought to be done immediately, accord¬ 
ing to the precepts of Wiseman and Le 
Dtt®, Pott and Larrey. Neither had any 
tk£§ original to offer, and if their doctrines 
were meant tp involve general principles, 
both were wrong. However, the matter of 
dispute lias long since been disposed of, and 
Jby no one more ably than by Mr. Samuel 
Cooper, i a the recent editions of hia Dic¬ 


tionary, to which we refer the student. Mr. 
Hutchison’s treatment of erysipelas phleg- 
monodes, which we have already adverted to 
in our review of Dr. Butter's work on irri¬ 
tative fever, (See vol, ix, p. 292) is, briefly, 
as follows:— 

" • - - - - of making several free inci¬ 
sions with a scalpel on the inflamed surface, 
in a longitudinal direction, through the in¬ 
teguments and down to th«4||tcles, as early 
in the disease as opportnnitpadmitted, and 
previous to any secretion having taken place. 
These incisions may be waffle about anjoch 
and a half in length, fiscal‘two to four inches 
apart, and varied in lumber from four to 
! eighteen, according to the extent of surface 
the disease is found to occupy/' 

■ **' 

The practice is equally applicable to 
phlegmon, for by means of these incisions, 
as the author very justly remarks, “ the 
operator will not only be enabled to abstract 
fifteen or twenty ounces of blood from the 
surcharged vessels, actively engaged .in 
feeding the disease, but he will also afford 
the most unequivocal relief to a tens© and 
over distended skin.” We have followed 
this practice and that otMr. HigginbSfeom, 
the caustic, in several oases of erysipelas 
and phlegmon with the most decided sue- 
| cess. In the migratory erysipelas, insulat¬ 
ing the affected part by a strong solution 
of caustic (two scruples to aii ounce of 
water) applied to the surrounding cuticle, 
has restrained it within its primary limi^ r 
It forms a breach of continuity whiclPthe 
disease cannot creep over, and the only in¬ 
convenience to the patient is the unsightly 
bl ackness of his skin. 

Mr. Hutchison has written a very amus¬ 
ing chapter on simulated or feigned dis¬ 
eases, which every one connected with the 
public service, or with public hospitals, 
where such deceptions are not uafrequqntJy 
practised, will do well to peruse. The most 
common are ulcers, fever, (crusting the ' 
tongue with yellow soap 1) diarrhoea, dis¬ 
eases of the heart, (symptoms produced b$ 
white hellebore,) contractions of the joints/. * 
pandyais, epilepsy, inflammation of the 
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eyes, incontinence of urine, haemoptysis, 
lucmatemesis, oedema of the extremities, 
i (ligatii!:-,) hernia. &e. A Cttriotts case is 
r-latcd of i,i i:i v;i impressed on board the j 
Braid in 1&07, who, on stripping himself 
for examination, stated that he was M rup¬ 
tured in both groins,” and had been “ over- 
haqjled” a dozen times by the surgeons of 
different ebipwof war. 

11 There certainly was.’ - says Mr. Ilulehi- 
roii, “ a swelUisgiu each groin, very much 
resembling hernia; hut the weather being 
nt this time extremely hot, and the scrotum, 
therefore, very pendent and flaccid, my at- 
y bullion was particularly called to it; and, 
*• '"i examination, 1 found the scrotum to he 
;ut empty bag, nmi the tostea (of their na¬ 
tural sinei lodged in the groin. As «oon i.ls 
iliis discovery was made, the poor man. from 
lii'iiu* a; length and no unexpectedly delect¬ 
ed. h. ■■ le.iie tjiisl*- imnem md fo agi^tpd, 
re—M“i.:iii::u th-„ parts, the testes 
w. s • ih.ii!'! f ) |...\v c.,-s.-eiidei! into their 
proper phiees in the scrotum. Auer com- 
im-uuing the man foi his ingenuity, and in 
place of physic administering toliiuiu ;:lass of 
grog, his spirits we:" rapidly restored : aiid 
seeing m* longer any chance of eluding the J 
king’s service, he displayed before us seve¬ 
ral remarkable {’cuts of the po-.v.-r I: * |> 1 .-- 
Bossed over thes'C. organs, if.* p.di, d l;:uh 
testes from the bottom of the scrouun up 
Iodic external abdominal rings, with con¬ 
siderable force, and again dropped them into 
their proper places with incredible facility. 
He then pulled up one testis, and, after j 
some pause, the other followed as the word j 
of command was given: he. then let them j 
| l>oth drop into the scrotum l imultaueonsiy. 

* Me also pulled one gradually up, whilst the 
other was as gently descending; and he 
repeated this latter experiment as rapidly 
as the eye could well follow the, elevation 
and descent of the. organs, so that my assist-; 
ant and myself were wot only surprised, but 
so exceedingly amused that wo could hardly 
believe the evidence of our senses. Except 
in the above remarkable case, I know' of no 
iiiKUiiu-e on record of tin 1 cremaster muscles 
biiiiy muschr, of will: and, as it was so Sin- 
gulnr u case. I showed the man to several 
6f the medical officers of the squadron we 
happened to meet with during the remainder 
of my service in that ship.” , 

^ After the excellent work of Mt. Blackad- 
der on hospital gangrene, or phagedena gan¬ 
grenosa, and the numerous memoirs, reports, 
and papers which have appeared on the sub- 
No. 170. 


ject, it is not surprising that Mr. Hutchison, 
has added little to what was already known 
respecting it. He agrees with Blackadder, 
Belpech, and all who have written on the 
subject, 1st, That it is infectious; 2dly, 
That the attendant fever never precedes it; 
and, lastly, as to the general plans of treat¬ 
ment. But for “ the guidance of the young 
medical officer,”' he has run over the prac¬ 
tices of (iillepsie, Hennen, and Blackad¬ 
der, and given a translation of Portal and 
DesckampV report to the French Institute 
on Delpech’s memoir, “ Sur la Complication 
ike Plate* et des Uktres, conrate sous le Nom 
tie Pouriture (Tllf/pital” which appeared in 
IHIj, and has been duly infused into the 
Did if mary of Cooper. Belpech recommends 
the actual cautery; and surely when moxna 
and strong nitric acid are daily tolerated, 
there can be no groat harm in trying the 
experiment. Air, Hutchison lias favoured 
us wii !i sundry official communications from 
jiaval surgeons, conveying their opinions 
of the disease, a ! u! describing their general 
n?.' rl.oils r..' Ireniing. it. One of these com- 
iuur.ii aiio’is,, we apprehend, (for he lias at¬ 
tached no names to them,) came from him¬ 
self in Lis capacity of surgeon to the hospi¬ 
tal at Deal, since the writer v peaks, of mak¬ 
ing deep scarifications on the inflamed skin, 
“ similar to ihoee he lmd recommended in 
erysipelas phleguionoidot,.’* But a manifest 
discrcpcucy of opinion weighs against this 
conclusion, it being stated in one place 
(p. y-20) that iucrcaaod action of the sys¬ 
tem always prevails iu the first, instance,” 
and, in another (198), that he has “ never 
known the attendant fever precede hospital 
gangrene.” To our minds, there is no u ex¬ 
traordinary coincidence of opinion” in these 
official documents ; indeed we consider them 
of Very little value. The author himacdf 
admits, that the writers “ do not at all con¬ 
fine th/mselves to hospital gangrene !” 

Mr. H. gives the following directions faff 
making an artificial anus, where the mil <fa 
sac of the intestine is at some distance from 
U 
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the serf ace, but it should not he done until 
the child is a day or two old. 

, ** The infant should be placed Upon n 
table, close to its edge, sud having its legs 
and thighs kept up by an assistant, nearly in 
the same manner as in. the lateral operation 
for the stone ; and, if the child be a female, 
it may l)e an advantage to puss a director up 
the vagina, as recommended by Mr. Mantell 
of Hover, which will be a guide to the 
operulor, and lessen the chance ofhis wound¬ 
ing either the vagina or uhius. The sur¬ 
geon, sitting on a chair before the patient, 
or with bis right knee upon the door, should 
make an incision, with a small double 
edged scalpel, nearly an inch and half in 
length, In the direction of the raphe, pro¬ 
vided the gut intended to be cut into be 

3 osed to be at some distance, mid inn¬ 
ately upon tire situation of the natural 
anus, taking care to cut upwards and back¬ 
wards, towards the hollow of the sacrum, 
lest the bladder of the male, or uterus of the 
female be injured by the instrument The 
fore linger or the left hand being occasionally 
introduced into the wound as a further guide 
to the direction of the instrument; and, 
after having cut to the depth of about an 
inch and half with the scalpel, which will 
he as deep as can be done with safety with 
this instrument, and there is no appearance 
of meconium, we should then lay aside the 
scalpel, and recommend the introduction of 
the point of a middle sized common trocar to 
the bottom of such incisou.”—pp. 860, 861. 

The instrument is then pushed gently up¬ 
wards and backwards, inclining rather to 
the left of the hollow of the sacrum, until 
the surgeon has penetrated the gut The 
stilette being withdrawn, and pressure i 
made on the abdomen, the contents of the 
bowel will flow throw the canala. The 
canola is left in the wound for a day or two, 
when a hollow elastic bougie may supply 
its place, A sponge tent may afterwards be 
employed to keep the artificial anus open. 
If the surgeon cannot reach the Tectum by 
this operation, Mr, Hutchison follows 
CjdliseB la proposing to make an incision 
into the osput ccccnm, or, perhaps into the 
sigmoid flexure of the colon! A surgeon, 
who should attempt it, may certainly “ stand 
acquitted to his own conscience, of leaving 
a& infant to perishbut most assuredly 
fee wpuld stand convicted qf being a very 


great blockhead for his pains. Success is 
hardly to be expected, and surely, to an 
infant, death without torture is better than 
the infinitely small chance which the 
operation might afford, of prolonging a 
miserable and loathsome existence. 

On examining ft child which hftd died 
about ten months after the option for im¬ 
perforate anus, Mr. Hutchison observed that 
the parietes of the rectum w$fe considerably 
thicker than usual, particularly towards its 
Iowpt port; the muscular coat being thick¬ 
ened, as he supposes, " because of the ad- 
j ditional muscular force required to project 
1 tire faeces through the long and narrow 
channel, from the termination of the gut to 
the external parts," a distance which, after 
a fortnight’s maceration in spirit, measured 
one inch and two-eighths, 

u The substance through which th** arti¬ 
ficial anus passed was so compact and con¬ 
densed, that it seemed almost sernicartilagi- 
tious; and it is somewhat curious to ob¬ 
serve, in the preparation, how, in one part, 
the mucous membrane of : thOroctum :; 'f^- 
proaches, in a conical form, towards the 
verge of the artificial amis; and how, in Me 
manner, the external skin passes upwards 
to meet the descending mucous membrane, 
so that in one part of the artificial fuual 
will be seen meeting each other, the villous 
coat of the intestine and the external skin, 
like a dovetailiug of conical processes, or as 
Mr. Clift aptly remarked, a vandyking of the 
parts into each other.”—873. 

It is very probable that the termination of 
the rectum was, originally, acuminated, and 
that it extended into the partB which were 
divided in the operation, whence the latter 
appearances may naturally be accounted 



In his chapter" On Diseases of the Brain 
from External Injury,” Mr. Hutchison has 
related several interesting cases, though, 
for the most part, at unnecessary and tedi¬ 
ous length ; as, for instance, that of Thomas 
Jones, a seaman of the Santa Teresa, which 
is already known to our readers, through 
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until night. Subjects can be procured, in 


the medium of Sir Astley Cooper’s lectures;* 
and which is made to occupy three or four 
pages to little advantage. 

He nest shows that stone in the bladder 
seldom occurs to sailors, and the rest of the 
work is a miscellaneous collection of cases 
of haemorrhage into the urinary bladder, 
(Lancet, Vol.ll.p. 20;>,) high operation for 
the stone, '^popliteal aneurism, punctured 
artery, abscess of th$ liver, Taliacotian ope¬ 
ration, lumbarpllbsceafl, necrosis, and, lastly, 
of ununited fraotuWe, in which the soton was 
employed without much benefit. See Wein- 
hold’s cases in The Lancet, Vbl. X. p. 649. 
When authors collect their scattered papers 
together, it may generally be predicated 
that they will write no more! It is an act 
which betokens repose. 


The scarcity of stdjects has, at length, be-! 
coiae an evil of such magnitude, that it con-1 
stitutes the first feature in the conversation 
of every professional party. 1 f disuctions of 
the human body are not to be encouraged, 
we must relinquish all claim to surgical 
eminence. An intelligent correspondent 
suggests that the students should hold a 
Public Meeting, and petition the Legis¬ 
lature ; We approve of this plan, hut surely 
the measure ought not to be confined to the 
: Students; the lecturers cannot act so un¬ 
justly towards their pupils, as not to come 
forward and take the lead in the execution of 
a project of such paramount professional 
im]K>rt«uoe. Such is the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining bodies at this moment, in London, 
that from sixteen to twenty guineas have 
been frequently offered to the resurrection 
men, in vain, by the suffering students. 
Now, it is a fact, with such a sum, a person 
may pay the expenses of a journey to and 
from Paris,-—maintain himself there for 
T two months, and dissect from morning 


* On fraction ofthe «raaiuia.—Lect* j 


the medical schools of France and Ger¬ 
many, most plentifully, at a cost of from 
four to seven eJxillingB each, and often 
without one farthing expense; yet our 
worthy College refuses to recognise certi¬ 
ficates of dissections performed in Paris, 
mid demands testimonials of the perform¬ 
ance of three winter courses in London, which 
THEY W'ELt' "K’SfOW CAN 1 ' ’Ji'EVEn BE exe- 
cuted. This libel on their judgment is, 
however, explained by their honesty—the 
cash paid for the London certificates, for the 
moat part, goes into the pockets of the 
Court of Examiners, their relatives and 
toad-eaters. The reason of subjects being 
so pleuliful in France and Germany, is oc¬ 
casioned by the jndieious regulations of the 
governments of those countries, for the en¬ 
couragement and protection of the science 
of anatomy; and we are fully persuaded, 
that if the medical profession of this metro¬ 
polis-surgeons, physicians, and students— 
were to hold a public Meeting, and petition 
the Legislature, that their prayer would be 
complied with, and that an Act would be 
passed to legalise the removal to the dissect¬ 
ing rooms of all unclaimed bodies in our 
hospitals, jails, poor-houses, and other pub¬ 
lic institutions. 

Before, however, such an enactment as 
this can be fully carried into execution, it 
is necessary that a portion, at least, of the 
prejudice which exists in the minds of the 
people generally against, dissections, should 
be removed ; aud it appears to us, that there 
are only two modes by which it can fie ac¬ 
complished ; first, those barbarous laws 
which sentence murderers and traitors to 
dissection, which, we support ™*re in¬ 
tended to degrade and punish a culprit after 
he is dead; and, secondly, by showing 
the public the utility of dissections, by 
means of popular demonstrations of the 
structure of the human body in the theatres 
of anatomy, in the theatres of our mechanics* 
institutions, and in the theatres of aB our 
U2 
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Ktencry societies. We would recommend 
that this practice be comm encid immedi¬ 
ately in the parent Mechanics’ Institution 
of this city, and, if it be judicioudy, delicately 
executed, it muit be crowned with the hap¬ 
piest results. Snow the people the utility 
of dissections, and they will no longer be 
opposed to them* 


Tk» proceedings at the dinner given to 
Mr. Brookes, must prove a source of great 
satisfaction to every sincere Surgical Re¬ 
former. In a company which consisted of 
upwards of two hundred and twnty members 
of the medical profession, casually assem¬ 
bled, the back-door College had not a single 
advocate ; and the toast “ Members of the 
College,” in contradistinction to that of 
“ College of Surgeons,” winch, of course, 
means the Council, as the Members (cu¬ 
rious anomaly!) form no part of the College, 
was, we believe, given from the chair for 
the first time, and the moment it was under¬ 
stood, hailed with acclamation. This is 
most gratifying, as it is indisputable evi¬ 
dence that our cause is making the most 
rapid advances towards a successful termi¬ 
nation. We advise the Council to reflect 
on the following passage, which occurs in 
the speech of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex 

“ It is to be regretted, that a man of such 
distinguished attainments should have been 
denied those honours which his acquire¬ 
ments so peculiarly merit; and it is no less 
to be regretted, that the College of Surgeons, 
which was instituted to confer honour on all 
who should promote the science of surgery, 
should have been rendered available to the 
purposes of a most disreputable monojioly.” 

The conduct of the College towards Mr. 
Brookes, who has been one of its nominal 
Members upwards of forty-four years, 
as most disgusting. But tite day of retri¬ 
bution is near, 


PROFLIGACY OF THE LONDON 
MEDICAL REVIEWS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sift,—-Disgusted with the open profligacy 
of the London Medical Reviews, 1 have 
not, of late years, been much in the habit of 
looking into the pages of those precious de¬ 
positories of all that is dull, mysterious, and 
deceptive. If I see an author extolled, or 
censured, I never expect to the ob¬ 

servations of the critic a clue to his merits 
or demerits, hut an indication of the party or 
faction to which he belongs, or of the pub¬ 
lisher of his workfi. IfT meet with some 
good, or tolerable ideas, sported by the re¬ 
viewer as his own, I am sure to find them after¬ 
wards, either in the works, the titles of 
which are gibbeted in the trout of his article, 
or in some other analogous performances: 
those which are decidedly bad, or utterly 
unintelligible, may alone bo looked upon as 
original. The custom among reviewers iu 
this country of appropriating without ac¬ 
knowledgment the ideas of author*, or iu 
common language, of stealing them, if it be 
not entirely of modem date, has at least re¬ 
cently become extremely general, in so much 
that you may even peruse a criticism of one 
or two sheets, without meeting with a sin¬ 
gle quotation from the writer professed to 
bo commented on, or any mention of his 
name, but on!the finger-post at tin* begin¬ 
ning of the article. This honest traffic, this 
respectus honesti, is not practised to any 
extent in any other part of the world. 
Another very moral part of the trade of 
reviewing in this country, is to observe a 
profound silence respecting all illustrations 
that, are at variance with the views or doc¬ 
trines of the faction to which the critic be¬ 
longs, or, wilfully to misstate them. Hence, 
as truth never belongs to a faction, the con¬ 
stant laudable endeavours of reviewers of 
this description, are directed to keep truth, 
as much ns possible, oat of right. It was 
the reviling* of these partisans of error, Sir, 
I must confess, which first directed my 
especial attention to your work; and the 
absence from iis pages of those illiberal and 
dishonest proceedings which I have been 
characterising, confirm me in the opinion of 
its utility. (Jo on, Sir, with your accus¬ 
tomed vigour ; and you will in m> long time 
have the merit, among many others, of com¬ 
pelling your monthly niul quarterly contem¬ 
poraries either to return to a proper sense 
of their public dutv, or to abandon f.hu field. 

Among those duties which at present 
most loudly call for the supervision of an 
honest press, and in wliich 1 perceive you 
have not been slow to engage, is the bring¬ 
ing beck the different branches of the medi¬ 
cal profession, if it be possible, to first 
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principles, from which they have so very 
widrli departed. With a view of con- 
tribminjr my mite of illustration to this im- 
porlwu subject, 1 would, rather for the pur¬ 
poses of further inquiry than of immediate 
inference. call your attention to the slate of 
the medical profession in the sister kingdom, 
as detailed in an anonymous pamphlet pub¬ 
lished in Dublin, in IH17, With the follow¬ 
ing singular title: u Reflections upon Oil of 
Turpentines and upon the present condition 
of the Medial Profession in Ireland.*’ By 
a Country Practitioner. I must premise, 
that I have qo personal knowledge what¬ 
soever of the merits of the dispute. I have no 
acquaintance with: Dr. Unman, or his op¬ 
ponents. But, if the facts stated in the 
puinjdil.'T he irue, tni-ii the L uth of them 
1% I rliiiii,, worth in >.irui • in - they nre 
.an addilieiiiil continuation of I lie uniformly 
ir.juriouK npemtion of the spirit of monopoly 
in ti e »is* dnal profc ■ < *.on m every rouniry, 
as well as the unftimess of the English 
medical journals and practitioners in with¬ 
holding from Dr. Bren an the acknowledg¬ 
ment of originality, in introducing the oil 
of turpentine into practice for the cure of 
puerperal fever. 

In the beginning of 1813, he published 
his first, work on turpentine ; and from that 
period to 1816, a splice of three yews, he 
enjoyed the undisputed merit, whatever it 
might be, of having discovered the medicinal 
qualilthis fsira'irdiiiarv ’■■iiii-dv. IS.-ji 
a- 1:ii- ;.. ri'iil, hv c.-li*-^ime i'.liuencc. as i> 
strong! 1 , in^ivuiiTi'd, ■■i« , bi:in u- this disco 1 .m. 
which was never heard ol h*-f'Oe. was mads- 
by a lady. Further, Dr. Brenau had not 
been long practising in Dublin when the 
by-law against meeting in consultation with 
physicians not of the College, was brought 
into operation against him. Two or three 
[ i-i nth mcM of the College refused to meet 
(Rijn, observing to their patient that they did 
not know any Dr. lirtnan , and significantIr 
asking each other, in the heaving of th<* 
patient, if he of the f.i/.Vge? 4 - If the medi¬ 
cal men, 11 proceeds thi: pamphlet, “ were 
|'m« inii re«trd, fsvin ni'-rives of personal 
resentment, in the ruin of Dr. Brenah, they 
had a still greater interest in the defamation 
and ruin of turpentinet. Tliis remedy was 
every way obnoxious;—first, because incus 
his ; and, secondly, because it applied ton 
disease which the genius of physic had never 
been able to subdue. Child-boil fever had 
desolated the country. IMivsirians of the 
lirst rank had lost patients of the first 
quality ; while the juniors of the profession 
.excused and justified their own little mis¬ 
haps, by comparing notes with their seniors. 
They all foresaw that the employment of 
turpentine would probably be attended with 
success, and that such success cnM not 
fail to redbund to the permanent advantage 


of Dr. Brenan, whowas their mortal enemy* 
Under the influence of these feelings, they 
determined, by wink and whisper, and 
sympathetic grin, to decry the remedy, and 
at all hazards to withhold it from their pa¬ 
tients. Meantime Dr. Brenan was inde¬ 
fatigable in the propagation of hia favourite 
turpentine. He multiplied the cases of it* 
success, and accompanied every recital with 
a volume of abuse against the College of 
Physicians. The country practitioners at 
length engaged in the controversy. The 
distant hum of turpentine had reached 
them, and they determined to give it a fair 
trial. With this impression, he put hia 
essay upon turpentine into his pocket, and 
curried it over to London, where, by the 
advice of some sad and learned friend, 
lie gulled it of every thing that enlivened 
the style, and rendered it agreeable to 
a reader. In this way a clumsy and muti¬ 
lated edition of his work appeared in 
London, which brought him under the lash 
of rtio medical reviewers there, who ob¬ 
served that there is little to be commended 
in the style of it: but this did not. prevent 
some English practitioners from using tur¬ 
pentine. They administered it in many 
hopeless cases of child-bed fever, and even 
in these, it succeeded; they published an 
account of those cases soon after, and, 
with more than Scottish candour or Hibernian 
modesty, studiously avoided acknowledging the 
vttree to which they torn indebted for the sug¬ 
gestion nf the remedy / ” * 

If these facts be true, they so fur fully 
bear out the various positions respecting 
colleges, reviewers, and practitioners, which 
I have stated. And as I have no other 
view than to elicit such further information 
on the subject as will enable us to come to 
a satisfactory decision, as well in respect to 
these mailers as to the merits of the reme¬ 
dy and the identity of the discoverer, I am 
sure you will readily concur in my objects, 
by giving insertion, to these remarks. 

I am, Sir, yours, Ac. 

Investioatob. 

London, November 4,1826, 

Wo insert u Investigator's’* Letter, not 
to recommend the oil of turpentine in puer¬ 
peral fever; ns, whatever it may have accom¬ 
plished in Ireland, it has proved a very 
dangerous remedy in tliis country. We 
need only to refer to the confessions of the 
late editor Dr. Copland on this subject. 


* See the case reporieil by Mr. KdgaJJ, 
of i* i-tol, in the Medical aqd X’hyaical 

J \JlU~n.. 
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MR. GRAINGER. 


, To the Editor tf Tv % La wit. 

# '" - ' < ■■■■ . 

' Sir,—I n perusing the account of the 
proceedings at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
published in The Lancet I could not help 
contrasting the disgraceful imposition prac¬ 
tised upon*the Students, respecting the De¬ 
monstrations, with the upright and honour¬ 
able conduct of Mr. Grainger. It was an¬ 
nounced at the beginning of the season that 
the demonstrations would he prosecuted as 
heretofore,by Mr . Hutchinson; but soon after 
the commencement of the session, Mr, Hut¬ 
chinson left England for the Continent, only 
giving Mr. Grainger one day’s notice of his 
resignation and departure. Mr. Grainger 
informed the students, a month ago, that it 
wns his intention to apjwinl two of the best 
anatomists in the class to demonstrate, 
and on Saturday last he informed them 
the appointment bad fallen oh Messrs. Wil¬ 
kinson and Eddy; and whichever of the two 
should appear to be most competent in 
omwntinhating anatomical knowledge, and 
should serin to meet best with the appro¬ 
bation of the pupils, should in future be 
the demonstrator. 

Hoping that this will meet with a comer 
in your valuable publication, 

1 remain. Sir, &c. 

A W EMU-STREET Pi. E) L. 

Nov. n, 1826 , 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE BLOOO. 

Tq the Editor of The Lancet, 

Sir, —During the past months J have 
carefully examined a great number of 
horses destroyed at different slaughter¬ 
houses fof various diseases, both acute and 
chronic. 

In most of them I found the lymphatics 
of the chest and abdomen containing red 
Mood; the thoracic duCt containing a fluid 
of the same appearance, aud this fluid under¬ 
going the same change as blood drawn from 
any of the veins. 

It is an established fact that the blood 
puts on a peculiar appearance when an ani¬ 
mat is labouring under disease: for when 
at coagulates it separates into two parts, 
ihe superior part being of a yellow Colour, 
wliich has received the name of lymph or 
bb!Fy coat; add the inferior of a red colour. 
"We" find, however, a similar thing takes 
place when in health j but this has not yet 


been accounted for. I have, tirefefowSj Wbn 
induced to try a great number of experi¬ 
ments, ami am now able to prove tbe fol¬ 
lowing facts 

1, Ibat if from an animal,—as, for in¬ 
stance, an ass,-—being in perfect health,, 
feeding only on hay, and living in the open 
air at a temperature between 45 and &> 
degrees, blood be drawn to the amount of 
two ounces, it will be found huffy. 

2. That if the temperature M increased 

to beyond 60 degrees, the blood will be found 
wholly red. v ' a 

; 3. That if the temneratiirebe reduced to 
below 36 degrees, the bldod will be wholly 
red also, 

4. That if an animal in health, his blood 
being bnffy, be made to undergo moderate 
exercise, it will become wholly red, and will 
continue so for some hours afterwards, 
liut when the circulation becomes tranquil, 
it will again put cm its buffy appearance. 

5. That should the exertion he continued 
to sm immoderate degree, the blood becomes 
a gait buffy. 

6. When the venous blood is buffy, the 
arterial is bo likewise, but in a less degree. 
In old weak animals, ami those suffering 
from disease, those changes are not so 
evident. 

Whilst prosecuting these experiments on 
the appearanre of the blood, I was induced 
to notice its temperature, and found,— 

1st. That in all cases it . is nearly the 
same. 

2d. That the arterial is from three to live, 
degrees hotter than venous. 

3d. That those ports of the body which i 
are supplied with red blood, as the glutc 
muscles, &c. t are several degrees hotter 
than those which are supplied with white 
blood, as the interior of the ball of the 
eye, &c. 

R. Vines. 

Veterinary College. 

Nov. 17,1826. 


GIBSON c. THE SECRET OPERATOR. 

Or. Lyall hag communicated the following 
remarks to the Editor: 

The invaluable work of Mr. Gibson to 
which allusion is made in No. 1-69 of The 
Lancet, and bearing the title t—" Practi¬ 
cal Observations m the Foceation of so 
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Artificial Pupil: Remark* on the Extrac¬ 
tion of Soft Cataract*, and those of the 
Membranous Kind, &e." having been 
printed at Warrington, was received in 
London by the publisher, Mr. Cad ell, car 
the Sift rf Fortuity, and was advertised as 
published on the l*t <f March, Ifllt. The 
preface, however, I* dated December 2M, 
1810, and »t is evident, from Mr. Gibson’s 
allusion to the work in hi« letter to Dr. 
Lyall, only a few days afterwards, (vis. 
January 13, 1811,) tixat it was really finish¬ 
ed by the mtk December, 1810. 

From the above remarks, and the follow¬ 
ing quotation, it |* evident that Mr. Gib¬ 
son, marly a year before the pibUcatim of kit 
Emy in ike Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, had committed to the press his 
\ ideas on the subject of congenital cataract in 
infantsin fact, the substance of that 
excellent paper may be said to be em¬ 
bodied in the following note, which occurs 
in p. 103 of the snail work above men¬ 
tioned. 

“ In the couching needle, or an 

instrument resembling it, can alone be em¬ 
ployed with safety to the eye; and, ac¬ 
cording iy my experience, itie mere certain 
io remote the disease in these young snljects, 
than in adults, and quite as east) in its applica¬ 
tion, The cataract, in these cases, is some¬ 
times membranous, but more generally 
it is milky or pulpy in its consistence ; and 
its capsule, at tins early age, is tender and 
easily broken dawn by Mr. Key’s, or Professor 
Scarpa's needle. After tins operation, the 
complete removal ,y" i he si.U (■;*:, r rf'th* -cuts- 

TOCt, 13 V MEANS i I M'! u, i-i - HUMOUR, 

has uniformly taken place in the several 
coses which have come under my care.; 

, The age of the patient has never a}feared to 
| me any objection to the couching needle, and J 
face been in the habit if ojici'aiing t f(tr ten 

f iats, upon subjects <f all ages; although 
prefer an infant, trim half a year to a year 
or two old !ir 


In Dr, Lyall's communication in our 
last Number, the following errata occur 

Page M8, 1st col. line 30 from top, for 
“ letters,” read letter; line 37, “ for not alj 
a discovery,” read net at atl u discovery. 


The yew at the end should be 1826, and 
not 18 * 5 . 



FAREWELL DINNER 

TO 

JOSHUA BROOKES, Eso- 


Orr Friday Nov. 84, an excellent, dinner was 
given to tli-B distinguished anatomist on 
his retiring from the public duties of the 
profession. His Royal Highness the Duse 
of Sussex honoured Mr. B hookes with his 
nee <m this occasion; together with 
Montford, and many other Gentlemen 
of distinction. 

T. J. Pettiorkw, Esq., F.A.S., F.L.S., 
in the Chair. 

Upwards of two hundred and twenty 
Gentlemen sat down to dinner. The cloth 
lwing removed, Non Sobis Domine was sting 
by the ]»roftsiiouaJ vocalists, when tho 
Chairman rose ami apofo' as follows;— 

Gentlemen,—Our lir.si toast, is one of 
loyalty to our Sovereign, and it is impossi¬ 
ble to propose this toast in a meeting which 
consists principally of members of the me¬ 
dical profession, without calling to mind the 
many acts of distinction conferred upon the 
profession by his present Majesty, and the 
many murks of attention lie has bestowed 
upon some of its most eminent members. 
With these recollections, and with every 
feeling of loyalty and devotion, I invite you 
to join me in dedicating this glass to the 
health of His Most Gracious M ajesty George 
the Fourth. 

Three times three—-Air, “ God save the 
King.” 

Toast, “The Duke of York and the 
Army—a speedy recovery to His Royal 
Highness.”—Song, “ Hail Star of Bruns¬ 
wick." 

Toast, 41 The Duke of Clarence and the 
Navy.” “ Rule Britannia.” 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, I have poW 
the honour to propose to y on a toast, which, I 
am satisfied, will be received with tin* en¬ 
thusiasm it so peculiarly merits. We me 
honoured cm this occasion, with the presence 
of an illustrious Member of the House of 
Brunswick, more distinguished by his know¬ 
ledge of science—his acquaintance with 
literature—liis taste for the fine arts—his 
extensive philanthropy—his love of consti¬ 
tutional liberty, and sound religious tolera¬ 
tion, than even by the splendour of his 
rank. Deeply indebted as I am to his 
Royal Highness, and bound by every tie of 
gratitude and affection to that illustrious 
Individual, 1 am unwilling to permit my¬ 
self to dilate on the claims of his Royal 
Highness to your notice, lest the language I 
might employ should be considered as that 
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of improper panegyric, :md the expressions J 
of the real foelings of m\ broil as;.!.,::-d to 
motives of base adulation, or courtly and 
interested praise. It is fortunate for me, 
Gentlemen, that it is miner essarv to detail 
to you the merits of his Koval IlighnoNR, 
for they arc known to the world, and daily 
exemplified in practice ; and J will, there¬ 
fore, only permit myself to make one r;l>- 
aervation upon the subject, os connected 
with th© Wine** of the prom! meeting. 
Gentlemen, if any evidence of hie Koyal 
Highness^ attachment to scin.ci-, and his 
rugiird'fnr its ablest votaries v, iv uerfsoaiy, 
i<‘ would W found in hia Koval Hi^lim-sris 
attendance on she present nri iniwi; a dis¬ 
tinction of which Ihe jinifr*->ioit ;.i. large, 
and Mr, Hrnokt h in purtiriilr. hav< vonon 
to be jirov.d , ood I t! r« f. re h( ^ l.is Koval 
Highness s.' i!ns;-i he.'* ,-.r.d pincvrc't 
thanks to: !.> ■.■■.■emus cr:uh s-vr.sinii by 
lionourinp f,lit.;ii•: aiih Li.- j.n ■ 
sence, and propose to you, Gentlemen, to 
drink to the health, long life, and happiness 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

“ His Royal Highness the Duke of Sus¬ 
sex,” three times three, and immense ap¬ 
plause. 

His Royal Highness immediately rose, 
and thanked the worthy Chairman for the 
handsome manner in which be had pro- 
osed hia health, and the company, for the, 
altering warmth with which they had re¬ 
ceived it. Mingling little with Mxiety out 
of a particular sphere, it was with the 
greatest pleasure that he attended tin- Din¬ 
ner in honour of that able anatomist, and ex¬ 
cellent man Mr. Huookls, and was thus en¬ 
abled toiiscertain JheopiuioTiscf so numerous 
and respectable a company as had then as¬ 
sembled. “ 1 attribute,” said liis Royal 
Highness, “ much of the fervour with 
which my health has been received, to the 
enthusiasm which the object of our pre¬ 
sent meeting is so pre-eminently calculated 
to excite, and which is as honourable to 
yourselves, as it must be gratifying to the 
individual whose retirement from the ar¬ 
duous duty of publicly teaching anatomy, 
you have this day met to commemorate. 
(Cheers.) As, in the course of the evening, 
I shall most probably have another oppor¬ 
tunity of addressing you, I now beg to re¬ 
tain my best thunks for the honour you have 
done me; wishing you health, long life, and 
prosperity.” (Reiterated cheers.) 

Mr, Chairman then rose and said,—'Gen¬ 
tlemen, the time is now arrived, when it is 
necessary I should more particularly direct 
your attention to the objects of the present 
meeting. We are assembled, on tliiB occa¬ 
sion, principally to commemorate the birth¬ 
day of, I will not hesitate to say, the first 
anatomist of the age; and gratifying as it 
amfil be to us all to pay a homage at the 


shrine of exalted talent, it is, nevertheless, 
ercmiij-miuri. on Ibis occasion, by no little- 
-regret, seeing that time, which makes nn 
inroad on every material substance, de¬ 
stroys alike tin; power of man, and, increas¬ 
ing the in li uni tics of human nature, has 
compelled Air. Brookes to retire from the 
exercise of the most important of all pro¬ 
fessional duties,—tin* teaching of anatomy. 1 
Kiy, tli- 1 most important of all professional du¬ 
ties, heenuiie all ■'!< (heal skill must he founded 
upon experience, and this muift ^necessarily 
haw fi-i i*n h»f is a knowledge of anatomy. 
I* would be out .-f place here to attempt any 
liialoiii.nl hkf tch ci the progress of medical 
rcieiic'; lm' if 1 were to do so, I doubt not 
l sli.Vi.ld sj'f rdi’v and sais&ctorily dmnon- 
strsitr 1 l»» you, that all the most eminent 
members of the profession have arrived at 
their great divthu.tnu, and owed their pro* 
it-x.-i.uiid HuoM'vk, tu ttieir knowledge of 
ii:.i;i. !-.y, I ii. i d Oi'.lv to mention Ambrose 
I’...,, li. i.iter, J..' Dr,in. Wiseman, Chesel- 
diTi, I Vt'., ami John Hunter, to satisfy 
you upon this buhjw 1. Gefitlnmen, 1 have 
mentioned the name of John Hunter, u uame 
which gives rise to a thousand interesting 
reflections, and whose extraordinary la¬ 
bours. io many respects, will only Jtimi a 
parallel in those of the distinguished l'ro- 
iessor. in honour of whom we are assem¬ 
bled upon this occasion. Gentlemen, Mr. 
Brookes has Ivon a teat tier of -matoiry lor 
nearly forty years, and during this time has 
educated upwards of ;)000 pupils, who have 
been dispersed over the four quarters of the 
globe, to dispense that inforination which he. 
so liberally imparted to them, for the alle¬ 
viation of' the sufferings of their fellow- 
creatures. Those only who have had the 
good fortune to be pupils of Mr. Brookes, 
can sufficiently estimate the liberal and un¬ 
reserved manner in which he communicated 
to them the whole of his professional know¬ 
ledge, and bear testimony to the delight he 
has experienced in forwarding, in every way 
in hit. power, the interests of those com¬ 
mitted to his care. His whole life has been 
devoted to one grand and important object; 
and no consideration of hour or seamm has 
been permitted lo interfere with the im¬ 
portant business of professional education. 
.N o perpetual pupils of any other class:—and 
1 begin be understood as saying this with¬ 
out disparagement to any other teacher in 
this metropolis, with the majority of whom 
I am in habits of intimacy, and whom I 
know' to be men of high inteSectual endow¬ 
ments, of great professional knowledge and 
experience, and who possess, also, great 
facilities for the communication of their in¬ 
formation ;~but I will venture to saytlvat no 
perpetual pupils, of arty other teacher, en¬ 
joyed like advantages with those of Mr* 
Brookes; for that Gentleman has avurbees 
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>f opinion, that professional education wa* j friends higlily gifted, at my retiring from 
•qunlly attainable iu summer as iu wiutor. teaching anatomy, yet it is difficult for me 
mil hHSjtlK'refori 1 ,regularly lfjseturt'd tlirougb-; to believe iliat my profesriontil brethren 
iui the year, Geutlemm, •when we reflecti entertain so exalted an opinion of my InleuU, 
m the muuy disagreeable circumstances which, allowing they were exercised with 
which necessarily accompany tin* acqui- unremitting zeal,-—nay, I might say, with 
iition of anatomical knowledge,—circum- a degree of enthusiasm ; and not withsKiud- 
stances which I fear have operated injuri- ing the very humlsumc nnimcr in which you 
ously to the lieultli of the teacher,—we can- have kindly expressed yourself, Sir; Isay 
not sufficiently admire the zeal of Mr. that 1 dare not think ir.\ humble ettorts art* 
Brookes, in Hu* th-ioling the whole of hi* ih.-Rorving of that euihiuate eulogy :n»m the 
lime to lh«! iii>;n;» tioii of his } to the faculty, which you, Sir. have; been pleuscd 
ixiluvion of htIili uiid Ti.;,!e lucmiivi. de-jta express. « Loud applause.) Mr. I’re.si- 
pur:mei.lsi i.ftlie profv-vd.m, and f.ir the ex- dent, -suid Gentlemen,—It w r os observed 
enist- of wl.ieh he is »■> eminently qualified.' by some Fr< :ich author, that the human 
Mi. llro'>ki r will, howi r, hu*.e t!»o lasting;intellect rareiv continued in the saute train 
h'iititicalioii of reflec;:!^, il-in his spin re ol'Jof vigoroui* thinking and acting for more 
iiwfulnt** l-;..-* heel. i.!ir»o>t boundless, and. :lia:i thirty years; and generally hefure, 
iI .'li if, at h.vi, i,<> |;i» not nuuie his own <*r alv.-oi ifiat period, a change, or if I 
f ■fiiinc, hr lots h, eii i'u men::s of i-s'.iib- may so i xpn myself, a revolution takes 
lislving that of hundreds of his pupil?, many‘place. Nevertheless it lias heeti so or- 
ef vLorn nm i:.: k sum ! -. the most cmiiieM 'daiin-d, that my mind should pursue an ac- 
im-mhersi of She profession of this nay. Jn niat-tmcd course for half a century, being 
retiring ficin the more active duties oti sixteen years of age when 1 first not merely 
teaching, Mr. Brookes will carry along with turned my thoughts to the science of 
him the esteem and affection of all who j anatomy, but actually commenced my studies 
have the honour of his acquaintance ; and'with Mr. Magnus inlconar, in Craven 
iu the formation of a most extensive and | Street, Strand, and 1 am this very day sixty- 


useful collection of preparations, will hand six. (Loud applause.) This anatomist, was 
bis name down to posterity, as a benefactor thebrotlier-in-law and successor of Mr. 
to the human race. Gentlemen, of that ilewsonf who fell a victim to anatomical 
Museum, (second only to the Hunterian,) pursuits, but whose fame will live for ever 
so important to the physician, the surgeon, in the annals of science. Dr. Franklin, that 
the naturalist, and., iu short, the man of great American philosopher and statesman, 
science in general, it is impossible to speak was one of his most sedulous pupils. If, 
iu terms of praise beyond its merits; and my however, I have not acquitted my sell more 
sincere hope is, that it may be preserved to the advancement of my profession than I 
entire, and handed down as a lasting rnoim- have done, 1 hope it may nol he attributed to 
xnent of the extraordinary zeal and uu- want of application, but of intellect. Air. 
wearied assiduity of its founder. Gentle- President, and Gentlemen,—As it happened 
men, it is my duty to announce to you, that amongst the Greeks and Romans, that, to de- 
by a public subscription among the friend* serve well of their country, and to merit its 
and pupils of Mr. llrookea, a marble bust of thanks, was the greatest honour that, could 
the professor has been executed by Mr. t he ascribed to any individual; so it was 
fierier, an able and excellent artist, who once my enviable lot to receive personally 
lias succeeded in giving a faithful portraiture and publicly the thanks of my Sovereign, 
of the features of our distinguished friend as well as an intended honour: and this 
and teacher, and that his Royal Highness day I feel great pride in receiving the 
the Duke of Sussex has graciously condo- thanks of, my students, expressed through 
sounded to attend on the present occasion, you. Sir ; a tesrisspnial which can never m 
publicly to present the same, tube placed,in, eradicated from wy breast, the recollection 
and to accompany the collection, in t#ati* of wlii< h will always be cherished in ulti- 
mouv of the high opinion he entertains of mate retirement, whenever that event may 
die merits of the Museum, and liis regard occur. Even when the science of anatomy 
for its founder. (Loud cheers.) 1 will may have lost its seducing charms, the fond 
not, therefore, detain you longer, but re- voice of my pupils will still resound in 
quest you tQ drink to the health and happi- my ears. (Loud applause*) Gentlemen,— 
ness of Mr. Brookes. (Reiterated cheers.) Independently of the observation of the 

French philosopher to whom I alluded, 
Mr. Bboqkxs. Mr. President, and Gen- my motive for retiring from the anatomical 

- tlemea,_1 rise to return you my best thank* department of my profession was occasioned 

for the great honour you hove conferred by ill health; for it grieved me to see, Sftd 
upon me by drinking my health. Mr. Presi- that too often, the loss of time which you 
dent*—Although I have been pleased to experienced from my constitution yielding 
hear expressions of repet uttered by many to the effects of respiring an atmosphere 
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greatly vitiated (most probably) by constant, 
dissectiooB. I now beg to return you my most 
cordial thanks for the firm attachment that 1 
have experienced from you, Gentlemen, 
amongst whom it will be my ardent wish 
to live to see examples ranking even higher 
than many of* my former pupils do at this 
day, either in the profession or as amuteurs. 
May it please your Royal Highness,—I 
would, were it possible, most illustrious 
Prince, endeavour to find words sufficiently 
energetic to express the high sense I enter¬ 
tain of the exalted honour that your Royal 
Highness him this day been pleased to con¬ 
fer on the present assembly. An honour, 
which, permit, me to assert, will remain in¬ 
delibly impressed upon my memory, until 
that melancholy hour arrives when all 
honours lose their effect. Mr. President, 
and Gentlemen,—I have the pleasure of 
drinking all your good healths. (Loud ap¬ 
plause.) 

Mr. Brookes then sat down, but scon 
afterwards rose, and said :— 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen,—T, indi¬ 
vidually, und 1 nm sure you, collectively, 
feel that, a tribute of gratitude is due to my 
friend Mr. Carpus, for the ready and liberal 
manner in which that celebrated anatomist 
has redeemed the pledge he gave me of 
serving you. it is, in truth, needless for 
me to say, that the greatest merit is due to 
Mr.Curpue, not only hs a most, indefatigable 
anatomical professor, but likewise for having 
materially benefited the surgical art; for no 
one engaged iri ‘L ;-j« din-s,f surgery can 
be ignorant of "i.-.- j i . -< ■. -e-introduction 
of the Ars Taliucotiaua by Mr. G'arpue, as 
many instances of restoration of tins most 
prominent feature, of the face have been 
ammq dished by that scientific surgeon. 
Mr. Carpue has also laboured xuceessfolly 
in the revival of the aectio-hypogastriea, on 
which a new' 15 gh t fc as been thrown .whence,— 
by the nature of former failures being more 
dearly understood,—the operation, accord¬ 
ing to the present mode of performing it, is 
rendered much safer, and, generally speak¬ 
ing. although like other operations for 
lithotomy, occult, nevertheless successful. 
Mr. Prcsidcut,—I mbme this opportu¬ 
nity of returning to Mr- Carpue personally, 
my beat thanks for his kind attentions, and 
beg to be permitted to communicate to him 
youra, also, Gentlemen, una wee, 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, I have 
now the honour to propose Mr. Carpue’a 
good health. (Loud cheers,.) 

Mr. Canrnn. Mr. President,—I beg to 
return Mr. Brookes my best thanks for the 
flattering manner in which he has been 
pleased to introduce my name to your no¬ 
tice, and I feel no less grateful for the 
complimentary manner in which it has been 
yegeivod by this respectable assembly. The 


celebrity of Mr. Brookes as an anatomist, 
i» known in every part of the globe where 
medicine is cultivated. His whole life has 
been devoted to the enuse of science, and no 
man has displayed greater assiduity and 
talent in rendering students acquainted with 
the principles of tire most important of 
all sciences, than Mr. Brookes. (Loud ap¬ 
plause.) One would have thought that his 
greut talents would long ere tins have ob¬ 
tained for him a seat in our College. (Loud 
Cheers.) And 1 do not hesitgte to assert, 
lie lias not received that reward and distinc¬ 
tion which his scientific labours justly enti¬ 
tled him to expect, (Applause.) The con¬ 
duct of the College towards Mr. Brookes 
appears to be most unjustifiable; although 
he upon all occasions has willingly opened 
the front door of bis inestimable Museum, to ; 
the Council and Court of Examiners, yet 
lie has not only been denied admittance to 
the front door to the Museum of the College, 
but lias been insulted by those very Gentle¬ 
men, with & back dsor ticket, to the Theatre 
of that Institution. It is gratifying, how¬ 
ever, to perceive, that if Mr. Brookes he 
denied the possession of honours at. the 
College, that they are conferred upon him 
here ; and the attendance of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of. Sussex on the pre¬ 
sent occasion , must, be a mark of distinction 
most grateful to his heart, (cheers,) and 
in bis retirement, will prove a source of 
pleasing contemplation. Although we now 
take leave of Mr. Brookes in hi* character 
of Lecturer, yet 1 still hope he will continue 
to prove of service to his fellow creatures, 
by exercising his great talents as a consult¬ 
ing surgeon, in which capacity, I trust, that 
you and the other practitioners of this me¬ 
tropolis will for many, many years to come, 
take every opportunity of availing your¬ 
selves of his invaluable assistance in the 
management of ambiguous and difficult surgi^ 
col cases. (Renewed cheers.) 

Toast, “ The Fellows and Licentiates of 
the Royal College of Physicians.” 

Dr. A-gjeii very briefly and very inaudahly 
returned thanks. 

“ The Mr.Mni.it- of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London.” 

This toast was received, at the upper end 
of the room, with unbounded applause ; in 
fact, as soon as the word “ Members” hud 
escaped from the lips of the toast-master, 
the cheers commenced:—hence the re¬ 
mainder of the toast only, “ College of 
Surgeons,” being heard in the more dis- 
taut parts of the room, this portion of it 
was received with loud hisses, cries of 
“ No, no, the Court of Examiners and 
Council have used Mr. Brookes most infa¬ 
mously, sad we will}«y them no respect.” 
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TheMiil toaat, however, wo# soon ex- 
plained, vie. “ The Member* of tbs Col- 
lege of Surgeons,” when the cheering imme¬ 
diately became loud and unanimous, and 
continued for several minutes, A marble 
bust; of Mr, Rhookes, which stood on a 
pedestal behind the chair, was now un¬ 
covered, and presented to the' view of the 
assembly. Its appearance was hailed with 
loud applause, but we were not sufficiently 
near to discover whether it was a faithful 
representation of the original. We heard 
it asserted, however, by those we esteem 
competent judges, that it is an excellent 
likeness. The aeulptor is Mr. Sucvinn. 

Hie Royal Highness now rose, and partly 
addressing Mr. Brookes, spoke as follows:— 

1 regret that my station in life has often 
^btevented me from associating with men of 
talents, I have, however, availed myself of 
every opportunity of mixing in their society, 
and of cultivating their acquaintance, which 
circumstances have, been the fruitful sources 
of improvement andenjoyment; but I never 
feel greater gratification, than when we meet 
in compliment to a man Who is so justly cele¬ 
brated, and who has taught upwards of five 
thousand pupils the various modes by .which 
they can alleviate the sufferings of their 
fellow-creatures, and the knowledge thus 
imparted, and the good thus bestowed, have 
been communicated and felt in every quarter 
of the globe. (Long-continued applause.) 
It is to be regretted, that, a man of such dis¬ 
tinguished attainments should have been 
denied those honours which his acquire¬ 
ments so peculiarly merit; and it is no 
less to be regretted, that the College of 
Surgeons which was instituted to confer 
honour on all who should promote the 
alienee of surgery, should have been ren¬ 
dered available to the purposes of a most 
disreputable monopoly. (Cheers, which for 
several mii:\itcs prevented his lloyal High¬ 
ness from proceeding.) I rejoice that the 
pupils of Mr, Brookes have found so com¬ 
petent a successor to that (mitleman as 
Mr. Carpue, than whom 1 know of no man 
better qualified to occupy his ofllee. 1 per¬ 
fectly coincide with Mr. Carpue, and hope 
that the public will still avail themselves of 
the assistance of Mr. Brookes in compli¬ 
cated cases of disease 1 requiring surgical aid. 
(Loud applausc.l The (irecks and flee Ro¬ 
mans were accustomed to phe e rite busts 
and monuments of the most eminent of their 
philosophers, statesmen, and heroes,in their 
temples dedicated to the gods, but 1 have the 
happiness to say, that the bust which is 
now before me, w now to he placed amongst 
the intellectual labours of the man himself, 
from which, I hope, it never will be sepa¬ 
rated, and that those whs, k after times, 
when weafcallbe mouldering » the dost, 


shall look over his works, that they shatt at 
the same time be enabled to observe the 
monumental effigy of that individual to 
whom the Museum is indebted for its ex¬ 
istence. (Cheers.) I hope the name of 
Joshua Brook es, like that of John Hunter, 
will be a password among surgeons, and ex¬ 
cite in their'minds su enthuaiustu: feeling in 
favour of the science of surgery fur centu¬ 
ries to come. (Cheers,) This Bust being 
placed in the Museum, when that time shall 
oome (and come it will to nil,) when the 
study of anatomy has'no more charms for 
the original, his spirit will; I trust, con¬ 
tinue to hover around it, and continue to 
preside over those evidences of his scientific 
labours and arduous research for future, 
ages.—Vale i Joshua Brookesl (Loud ap¬ 
plause.) 

- ;■■■■ ■■" ■ '■■■ ■■■ 

Mr. Brookes rose, and spoke as follows s 
—Most illustrious Prince,—The distin¬ 
guished honour that your Royal Highness 
has just deigned to confer on me, demands 
my warmest m l-menK This ad¬ 

mirable hu-i. fu'iihf .liy iv mted by my 
friend Mr. i*. .-■i. i!»- gift of my 

pupils and friends, and now presented by 
so enlightened a branch of the illustrious 
House of Brunswick, is an unexampled in¬ 
stance of personal respect, and Royal con¬ 
descension. If, then, it were possible, that 
any adventitious occurrence could enhance 
its value in my estimation, that individual 
add)lion has just been achieved, in its being 
tendered by the hands of your Royal High¬ 
ness ; in consequence of which, this inesti¬ 
mable present, is rendered still more grati¬ 
fying to myself, and flattering to the donors, 
to whom 1 owe the greatest obligations ; 
likewise to former students and friends, for 
other testimonies of esteem, viz. a splendid 
Portrait, painted by Mr. Phillips, one of 
the Royal Academicians, in the year 1315, 
from which a print has been engraved, and, 
subsequently, a superb piece of Plate. I 
now bfeg again to return my sincere thanks 
to your Royal Highness, and to all those 
Gentlemen who have, bo liberally contri¬ 
buted to the sculpture of this imperishable 
monument of their affection. (Loud mid long- 
continued applause.) 

His Royal Higbuess now quitted the 
! room, amidst the enthusiastic cheering* of 
: the company. 

j Mr. BkoOkes, in a neat speech, proposed 
t the health of the Chairman, who briefly re¬ 
sumed thunks, and lamented that a more 
able individual, and more distinguished in 
the profession, had not been selected.for 
such an occasion; and added, that if he bad 
failed in the arduous duties of the chair, it 
had arisen from want, of ability, and not 
lack of xeal in the cause. (Load applause.) 
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Toast, “ Lord Montford, and other Noble 
Personages who honoured tire Festival by 
their presence.” 

1 Tift Lordship rose, nnd acknowledged the 
compliment. Mr. lhookes hud known him 
longer than lie hud known himself, for he had j 
known him from his childhood. 

Toast, “ The Stewards.” 

Mr. Dili,on returned thanks. 

Toast, “ Tlio Secretary/’ Mr. M or son, 
who said, 

I am, Mi. Pk mV b«, : ..0 Gentlemen, to 
return y*i:i \ ” ai.v av.-i.-.-e acknowledg- 
, meats for Hie honour you huvo conferred 
upon me in dr-uking my hesihh; I have re¬ 
ceived a testimony of your approbation I 
must own myself undeserving of, but which, 
nevertheless, l shall foil not duly to appre¬ 
ciate, emanating as it. has done from so 
very flattering a source. Gentlemen, 1 
would have you bear in memory, that the 
retirement of our worthy preceptor from 
public teaching is an event which consti¬ 
tutes an epoch in the annals of medical | 
history; I would have you further recol¬ 
lect, that this is the only opportunity we 
shall e ver be blessed with, of bidding fare¬ 
well, publicly, to the man whose life, for 
nearly half a century, has so faithfully, so 
uninterruptedly been dedicated to the cause 
of our profession ; wl.ns< indHaiigiibli- and 
uuremittimr exertions have l*eei; «wu* cnii- 


and respect, as an imperishable ifcemento 
of his own zeal, industry, ami talent; Be¬ 
fore 1 hid adieu to this pari of my subject, 
allow me as your fellow pupil, ns one who, 
like* you, can boast of having fought under 
the banner of this veteran anatomist, to 
I entertain the hope that you will occasionally 
| retrospect the hours you have passed at 
i his Theatre of Anatomy, Blenheim Street, 
j Aud us this cannot he done without bringing 
j to the recollection associations of a pleasing 
I nature, particularly tliut. of having uiapiircd 
i the rudiments of vour profession under u 
man whose name is so familiar, not only in 
this hut in foreign countries; so let mo 
trust, you will be ever anxious to ac¬ 
knowledge! the good you have each indi¬ 
vidually derived from the founder of this 
great school. When, therefore, you may 
\ ■»' to ifpci.k if Tli: ■!■■■. i,- beri - 

1 ; . ■! b« iilu-.ruuri- i.u ^tiagc 

| of oblivious friendship, but in terms expres¬ 
sive of your affection, in terms commensu¬ 
rate with those claims he has upon your 
eternal gratitude and. homage. Be ever 
ready to exclaim with the Poet, 

“ He Was a man, take him for all in all, 
.IneW ShaMook Upon bis like again.” 
j (Loud applause-) Of Mr. Carpue, to whose 
care w« have been committed for the ulti ■ 
mate completion of out studies, I cannot 
speak in terms !sufficiently energetic; iu- 
li'-n!, Gentlemen, it requires but out* 
half hour’s attendance in the h-M so-.ni 


\ 


tinual scries of iinMarallck'il i<ii! and fatigue. 01 this distinguished teacher, to ooLiiuc 
and who now, although like the faithful [ how attentively occupied aud iudus- 
labourer in the vineyard he has - worked j triouuly engaged arediis Bonl and body iu 
full eleven hours, and homo without a rnur-j the. cause of anatomy mid surgery; and if 
mur the heat, aud burden of the dm. is vet, i there ever were any one calculated, if J may 
0, shameful to relate! about, to retire from he allowed to use the expression, to incul- 
tlie Stage of his usefulness and glory , urn- the principles of “ sound chmivgical 
rewarded l»v his country, and by those ap- knowledge,” lie, 1 should unhesitatingly 
pointed to he the guardians of her science.; affirm, is most, competent, nay, so ordained ** ' 
but overjoyed am 1 indeed to .tellyou, not hy nature. The urbanity oi his manners, 
imrf‘ 3 retted by those who had the pleasure and ? :ly of dij>;y.isiti<: , i, !.i> wal; allow 
of his acquaintance, by those who had the ■ •**!. .bs* i« marl, .off pain ate, ai.«! pvuliiu, 
o;«|ioi iiitii: v of eliciting ..that . information, j yet correct mode of teaching, are ipialiflca- 
whiiii i.uii universally been admitted to be J ktuas you rarely find in one person so uai- 
the basis of all medical knowledge. I shall.j fiaannly blended, so uiuiev iaiingly and per- • 
not, Gentlemen. trtUfpa&'loogev oil youT time j 8evcringly exercised. Before I then wilh- 
th.m will suffice to express my firm con- j draw myself from .your notice, allow* me the 
vietion, that whatever feelings 1 . \ b*. nr;fe‘.« pleasure ot recapitulating the 

here hastily avow, will by you be i. ‘'•'.■n which I know we all feel in 

and cordially reciprocated; aud whui 1 <! ' li •* !W successor to Mr. Brookesjn his 
look around and see the manv enlightened school of anatomy, one .so able, so zealous, 
and distinguished indiv iduals who now grace so indefttigoble, as Mr. Carpue. 
tliis. oar convivial board, I feel a pleasure in _ - 

the declaration, that there is not one J am Towt, “ Mr. JoauuA B hook r.s, Jun.” 
sure among the number who has approach- 8 P Q k« as follows: 
ed it with feelings other than my own, to Mr* President, and Gentlemen,— The * 
join in a tribute of gratitude to him who so kind ami flattering manner in which you 
deservedly merits it, and who, 1 hope, will have just honoured me, by drinking my 
receive the offering we have this day made, health, calls forth my warmest thanks; it is 
equally a demonstration of our lastiugeeteem an honour which, believe 1 me. Gentle men , 
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will remain firmly fixed in my breast till 
the last day of my life. Knowing loo well 
that no merit cm my part cwrisi liave culled 
forth this unexpected honour, I must at¬ 
tribute it to respect for my father, and for 


me, friendship : for on looking around, I Hrirwce.*’ Hut this he does nut venture to 


many old friends, who recollect me 
running about the divsectinir rooms iu my 
childhood, and I must ass tire you that I feel 
this day the proudest of rny life, to observe 
the continuance ■ of your kindness towards 
myself, and the unexampled honours you 
have generously bestowed upon my father. 
(Loud applause.) 

Ontlcmen, cue* more 1 thank you, and 


sidered that we had acted contrary to "eti¬ 
quette, or not been blessed with absolute 
wisdom, but. that hr bad termed the faithful 
discharge of an obvious duty, imposed by the 
government of the country, " affic'umt inter-' 


excuse. He makes no allusion to my com¬ 
plaint, that, he employed tiu* words “ officious 
interference.” 

In the third place, how can we be said to 
have. eo-Pjtertitcd with those surgeons “ whoso 
avowed object was the abrogation of the 
charter of their College/’—with “ a dis¬ 
affected party/’ as he afterwards designates 
thorn ! If we joined such rebels, wo at 


take ibis oppjiumity of drinking your good: least: did so in good compary,- in cuiiimisy 
healths, wishing that every success and -with two distinguished IV* h of ill* Ui‘:* , iis > 
happiness may attend you through life, 


^Cheers.) 

^ The Chairman went through the duties of] 
bis Mutiou iu a very able manner, and the 
company remained till a late haul - , highly 
delighted with the convivialities of the 
evening. The, dialer and wipes were ex- 
lent. 
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For The Lakcst* 

It is with extreme reluctance that I 
again obtrude myself upon the notice qf the 
public respecting the fftmterian Museum. 
Hut Dr, Macleod has distributed a printed 
letter containing representations which, if 
not contradicted, may he believed. 

1 , He states that lie has given offence to 
(he late Censors, because he ,f commented 
iq^he questionable policy eftheir interfering 
T vith the Hunterian Museum at all at such 
a time; because he regarded their co-ope¬ 
ration with those surgeons whose avowed ! 
object was the abrogation of the charter of 
their College, as calculated to embroil tfcw 
two corporate bodies, and therefore as inju¬ 
dicious ; as contrary to all established eti¬ 
quette in the profession, and, therefore, as in 
bad taste/’ that he spoke of “ their inter- 
feri ncciii such a iunctuieand that “ his 
censure implied only u iloubl of their abso¬ 
lute wisdom,” 

Now - , in the first place, Dr. Macleod did 
not censure the measures m ill-timed. He 
never mentioned juncture or unfitness of] 
time. He sneered at our “ taste and judg- 
w-ifient, in interfering in the business at all.” 
r lu the second plane, the reason of his 
giving offence;-—the burthen of my complaint 


and one of the oldest and most vrrqicctiddc 
members of the House of Commons, who, 
moreover, actually led Us into our present 
disgrace, by having so little judgment aa 
officiously to propose all the resolutions 
which are so much out of taste, and for 
which we only voted, innocently conceiving 
that, such members of the legislature knew 
what was right, and that to oppose them 
would be downright disaffection. Hut, in 
fact, the complaints relative to the Museum 
applied to the Trustees equally, if not more 
than to the Curatorsthe Trustees had 
withheld from the surgeons and the public, 
the rights accorded by government. We 
[joined no parti/, but yielded to just demands. 
The Museum is piddic . a matter 

perfectly distinct from t : -‘ < :, r - r and 
management of the College of Surgeons, 
and confided to the Trustees, under whom' 
the Curators act.. Dr. Macleod’s handsome 
attempt to compare the Censors with 
officers of the College of Surgeons joining a 
party of Licentiates engaged solely in 
endeavouring to overthrow the College of 
Physicians, is thus altogether absurd. And, 
how- could the Trustees act otherwise! We 
found ourselves enjoined by Government t.o 
see that the Curators opened iff* Museum 
twice a week to the members of both medi¬ 
cal colleges tmd their friend-, s.iv |-v ; uvd 
a catalogue : and were we In «!»»■•!•«•» : - 'cse 
injunctions! Because certain “ disaffected” 
surgeons misbehaved themselves, Were we 
to punish all the well-affected surgeons, aud 
all the members of tlie College of Physi¬ 
cians, and all persons who might procure 
introductions, by continuing to withhold an 
undoubted right at our own sovereign will 
and pleasure, till wo made Up our minds 
that the rebellious had become penitent! 
As a matter of mere policy, would not i-iich 
arbitrary ami unjust conduct have been nil- 
advisable, and likely still more to exas¬ 
perate the “ disaffected.” And was not the 
concession of indisputably just demands cal¬ 
culated to weaken a wicked party, and 


against him was, not that he had called oar . 

taste sad judgment in question, and can*! strengthen the ruling body of the College of 
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Sttfgedfts, by removing a real enuee of com- 
plaint ? I can assure' Dr. Macleod that the 
Trustees have received thanks, not only from 
this " disaffected” party, hut from surgeons 
who at e opposed to it. 

2 . I mentioned that I had heard of no one 
who dis-,©proved of Uie conduct of the Cen¬ 
sus. rxccpi J)i. Macleod. This, he stig- 
iri-j-rs, i-j iucorrcn. because we deemed it 
m-ceHMiry to I 113 11 statement of our conduct 
before bir Henry Halford fur his opinion, 
and Dr. Macleod "has not the vanity to 
suppose” his censure of sufficient import- 
lomet© occasion such a step. 

Now it was impossible for the President 
to give an opinion, unless a statement were 
laid before him; and we deemed his opinion 
nec.fSf.arv, not certainly because Dr. Mae- 
lend condemned us, hut because a public 
journal asserted that our College condemned 
us. Subsequently to the business of the 
Trustees, we had attended two general 
meetings of our College, at the latter of 
which we resigned our annual office, had 
shaken hands, and drunk out of the same 
cup, with many of the Fellows, at a College 
festival; and had frequently met the Presi¬ 
dent and different Fellows at other times, 
and never heard a syllable of disapprobation ; 
but, on the contrary, on the only two occa¬ 
sions when the subject, whs mentioned in 
conversation, it gave rise to some facetious 
remarks. We imagined that the Fellows 
were like a lodge of Freemasons,—a band 
of brothers,—bound to say no ill of each 
other out. of doors, and, above all, not to 
■authorise a licentiate and journalist (I speak 
not disrespectfully) to divulge their bad 
opinion of each other’s official conduct, and 
thus censure out of doors, while they re¬ 
mained silent and shook handj^within. Oft 
these two accounts, Dr.Maft&od’e inform¬ 
ation staggered us; and, while he strangely 
persists iu concealing his.authority, yet re. 
posting his assertions as though authorised 
by Fellows,* he must not expect the wotid 
to give it credit. . . . 

3 . The statement laid before the Presb 
dent and Senior Censor was pronounced (as 
mentioned in my former Letter) by both to 
be quite satisfactory. Rut Dr, Macleod is 


* “ This writer calls upon me to give 
hint; the names of those who condemn the 
Conduct of the late Censors. Had 1 accused 
t.lietn,©nthe authority of others, of a criminal 
a. t, he would have had a right to make 
this demand; but as the extent of my 
©ensure implied only a doubt of their aliso- 
lute wisdom, it is too much to expect that 
I should obey such an unreasonable request. 
For me to do so, would be to take dishonour¬ 
able advantage of opinions expressed Sa the j 
©ottrse of convention.” * 


not content without suggesting, that I have 
been incorrect again in representing that 
the statement and the approval referred to 
the whole of our conduct*. The statement 
did relat e to the w/W<? rJf ««> nwhict, ned the 
approval related to the whole the statm&itU 


* “ If it should appear, (ns I have strong 
reason to believe.) thin Dr. Mr.rmichael did 
not write as registrar, and that the ara'e- 
ment, together with 1 lie approval, l.iul refe¬ 
rence solely to the part which the (■riiworu 
had taken with regard to the Licentiates, 
and to the circumstance of u Treasury minute 
putting it out of the power of the Trustees 
to admit them on the same terms as the 
Fellows, then it will remain fox tho 
‘ Friend to the late Censors 1 t.o explain an 
what grounds he lias taken upon himself 
to extend your satisfaction, touching one 
particular point, into a general approval of 
their conduct, with respect to the College 
of Surgeons,” 

t Statement ledbefete the President and 
Senior Censor, and published by Dr. Ager r 
— “ When th© Hunterian Museum was 
presented to the late Corporation of Sur- 
.geOM;/*iTnradttTy minute of the Conditions 
waH-'-dnrtfit.. Trustees were 

appointed to see them enforced; among 
whom #e the Ppaiddeat and four Censors of 
the College of Physicians. The. first condi¬ 
tion is, that ‘ the Collection shall be open 
four hoars in the forenoon, two days every 
week, for inspection and consultation of the 
Fellows of the: the 

Members of the.; Ccriipaay iaf Surgeons, and 
persons properly iatyoffifoed by them; a 
catalogue of the pr^p*rtttios», and a proper 
person to explrift i^ btdng at those times 
always in the roofof The number of days 
of admission had been diminished, to give 
more time for proceeding with the c^a-V 
logue j aud n general romplaint was made 
among the Members of the College of Sur¬ 
geons, that the Museum was not sufficiently 
open and useful to them. 

At the Quarterly Meeting of the Trus¬ 
teed oft the 6 th of May last, there were pre¬ 
set, the Duke of Somerset, Mr. Davies 
Hilbert, Dr. Ager, Dr. Elliotson, and Dr. 
Ramkdge. ILe last gentleman suggested to 
the Hoard the propriety of making the days 
of admission more frequent, in which all the 
other Trustees concurred; but. it was thought 
advisable, that an extraordinary meeting 
should be called, and the Curators summon¬ 
ed to attend on the 20th of May, to enable 
the Board to decide finally upon that sub¬ 
ject, as well sa the means of completing the , 
(Catalogue as soon ms possible. 

“At this second meeting,besides the Trus¬ 
tees present at the preceding, Lord Colches¬ 
ter mi Sir Evenud. Home attended j but 
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4. He at the came time suggests, that the 
President's approval wait not communicated 
by Dr. Macmicliael officially; as though it 
were not equally authentic whether, commu¬ 
nicated by Dr. Macmichael the Registrar, 
or Dr. Macmichael the friend of the Presi¬ 
dent. I never took the trouble to inquire 
whether it was official, or officially commu¬ 
nicated, but merely wrote the fact, that we 
aw lied to ihe President for his oft.nion, at id that 
In- pum it on nitons if the ityiiitvr. 

5. I mentioned, that we had been recom¬ 

mended to send a communication to the 
Yellow Journal, without giving the slightest 
reason foi a . , i.V person to be fixed 
upon, as jbred i« wilh this ad¬ 

vice. He at once declares thut this “ Buff, 
ficiently showed the channel which the 
President regarded as most proper’' for our 

1 T^i l.inaliosi. It was not the President who 
■ h au: hui ii n..'t ice. 

6. He considers that, If ^the |ttend- 

dnee of the Censors of the Board of Trus¬ 
tees of the Hunterian Museum** Was “ so 
imperative a doty,* im¬ 

putation” upon the Preridejrt--^s*d-Senior 
Censor, «to h&ye absented^M»»#f*^fiow 
every one of these 

Juniors the untiivLded'.hhilburi^df the whole 


-- yrf? 

the latter gentleman iriip&ij 
duction of the 


were made for expediath 
the catalogue,, aad% trl T . __ Tr ., 
nimoiuly, thsf the 
be strictly enforced. ■■, • .Yy: p 
“ At the next 
5th of Augm*,Jt^$fci 
Helens, Sir E. ‘ llome, ' TOfe-fctfLtltt- 
Rwnadge. A communieatidn Was received 

f -om a Meeting of Members of the College 
f^Surgeons, conveying their thanks for 
What had been already done ; and request¬ 
ing, that the tunes of admission to tho M»- 
seutn should he increased, and the Ltceh^-f 
tiates of the College of Physicians, agweH 
as other respectable medical and scientific,, 
persons, privileged to attend. Thes^ri 
lations had indeed been suggested ' to. 
Board by the Censors present at the former 
Meetings; hut. it was seen with regret* on 
referring to the original conditions, that the 
Trustees had no power to enforce them. 
The only arrangement then made respected 
the interpretation of the terms ‘ properly 
in 4 .i-odneed.' A personal introduction had 
l-ivviouj-Ii. hem requir.-d ; but it was unaui- 
ASItt'isly agreed, that a letter should be 
thenceforth considered sufficient, and that 
the regulation thus interpreted should 
communicated to those Gentlemen who had 
applied to the Board.” 


transaction*.” I am unable to imagine how 
we could have cart an imputation upon others, 
(that, I suppose, is his meaning,) by attend- 
ittg the meetings, ignorant as we necessarily 
were, who among the Trustees would be 
absent, or who present. I am unable to ima¬ 
gine how wo could reap undivided honours, 
when the honour of j-'* ;■ >bir.; .-11 M.<* u so¬ 
lutions belonged t > -hj,- fi.vin(if 

the legislature who attended. As Sir Henry 
Hul&rd and l)r. Framptou knew what was 
doing by the Trustees, and have since ex¬ 
pressed their approval, so far from nur cast¬ 
ing any imputation upon these Gentlemen, 
I conclude that, excessively engaged in their 
profession, as they are, they felt satisfied that 
they could confide the business to us. And 
j : her« I most remark, that, the activity of the 
Trdft^es this year is lio reflection upon the 
prOVipip conduct of the Hoard, although a 
noble Tnwtree and Sir Everurd Home ac- 
tptlly declared that the Trustees had pre¬ 
viously not done their duty. The Trustees 
had long urged the necessity of complying 
with the. Government Conditions, but had 
been put. off by the Curators, principally on 
the score of the time and labour which the 
Catalogue required of Mr. Clift. Year after 
year passed on, till six and twenty had 
filajjsed, and further delay was at last impos- 

% ,JBir. Macleod is “ satisfied, from the 
Chsracusrs of the parties” who have heartily 
^eftdeiahed out of College the officious inter- 
tW : Censors, 44 that were it of any 
iripoitantie for the Censors t.o he acquainted 
■.irith'their names, they would not be de- 
from declaring themselves by the 
about exclusion from Col- 
llhge offices, or from any dread of being re- 
this '-writer, as deficient in sense 
of mopil obligation.” I never used any 
vapouring threat of exclusion, but requested 
Dr. Madeod to name such parties, if they 
existed", ,4bat a ‘they were proposed for 
fitness might be taken 
[into consideration.” As a Fellow, I have a 
vote at the elections to the various college. 


*■' ^ tf But the attendance of the Censors at 
the Board of Trustees of the Hunterian, is 
represented by their * fiend’ as a point of 
conscience, toucliiu-,, w licit i Ley ‘swore a 
solemn oath,’ anil publicly i. drived the sa¬ 
crament. Now, Sir, if it really was so im¬ 
perative a duty, and if tliey have done nil this 
for conscience sake, I cannot bnt think it 4 » 
severe imputation* Ujwm you and Dr. f ramp- 
ton, higher and senior officers, us well an 
men of more influence, to have absented 
jyouraelves from «*V orv one of »hese meet¬ 
ings, aod L u r> the Juniors the undivided 
honours of the whole trtumuctioa. M 



m. MACLEOD’S OFFICIOUS INTERFERENCE. 


offices ; and repeat, llrat, if Dr-Macleod will 
name any Fellow who lias so authorised Dr. 
Macleod to speak, l, individually, shall cer¬ 
tainly pause. and consider liis fitness, before 
i vote for him to any office. 

B. Dr. Macleod informs his leaders, that 
1 have “ held up as a violation of his oath, 
that he presumes to say that the Censors 
have acted injudiciously, or that any of their 
brethren think so.” I have done no such 
thing. I stated the fact, that he called the 
faithful discharge of the duty of the Col¬ 
lege Censors— officious interference ; «td the 
fact, that he had engaged to do every ririag 
in timorm collegii: but I left the world to de¬ 
termine how these facts bore upon, each 
other, '..'.V, v ' 

Qf An account of the proceedings offbb 
Trustees was originally published by me in 
Tut Lancet, because one had appeared 4a, 
it, from what source 1 know not, making jn<j 
to have spoken disrespectfully of the Cu¬ 
rators, As 1 had not done so, but ever 
been most, anxious not to allow a piece of 
mere business to become a personal matter, 
(and, at this moment, though compelled to 
defend myself. 1 have not the least animosity, 
towards Dr. Macleod, but would cheerfully 
do any tiling to serve him.) I thought the 
best plan was to publish a full statement,w 
our proceedings in the same jotnSWlv 
When ii became necessary to. 
other letter, the sumo appeared ihe.HW$t. 
eligible, as the original vehicle of infidtfteV', 
turn on the subject, and that which woy|4 
give my <-.m mu.h infinitely :gret$jr; 

publicity than any other; and % thp same' 
reasons 1 transmit the present obscTyatioas 
to Tub Lancet. Had the 
College matter, I should not havo^rilfcen 
ujum it in Tub Lancet,. or any publication, 
but pursued a very different coiirse., and 
addressed the J , residegit. : :fB,^,Hhe, ( College. 
But $s it was thought'right..Wke 
the affair a College buedhess," t sfcaH hot 
follow' Dr. Macleod’s 

ing Sir Henry Halford; ana, beingJelt to ; 
defend myself os a private 
Dr. Macleod before the pbblic/ ^ feel 
myself at liberty to adopt what means Tj 
think proper to give ray defence the greatest 
publicity. Dr. Macleod is indignant that I 
shoukl publish in such an abominable 
journal. But, with the merits or demerits 
of The Lancet I have no concern. I send 
those commuuiauiona to it as I would 
to « newspaper, selecting that which has 
the most extensive circulation, and I might, 
well blame Dr. Macleod for endeavouring 
to increase, the sale, of his own Yellow 
Journal by advertising it as he does in Thf. 
.'•Lancet. To increase the heinousness of 
publishing in Tub Lancet, he mentions] 


that in one imbiber there appeared rm it- 
tack upon the (TV,lege of l'iiysiciaur, which 
he had refused in print. Bm he rmvfrlly 
omits the fact Thai immediately nflnwurds 
there also apptj.red in Tim: l.ivin a very 
sharp reply" to i 1 ii attack, mu! that v-isie' 
months ago, tCollege of IMiVKiiim.s wns 
spoken of by i; .:i respectful terms, am! the 
President called - a mtt:i of uniioubied 1a- 
lent in bis pv-.fmjoii, ami of the highiat 
respectability out of it.” 

He declares he will not in future read 
any thing in The Lancet. But this does 
not influence me, because lie also declares 
f^atbjp will “ not be induced, by any con¬ 
sideration whatever, to prolong tliis dis¬ 
cussion and because he did not send me 
his letter/and I heard t.fj»s erisir -'ie", anu 
procured a copy of ii, by me re (l.ie.i: <■. 

10. Dr. Macleod asserts that I have mis¬ 
quoted him,—made him say our conduct is 
condemned by none more heartily than by 
the said hzbelwcd it to 

be so. Tp* TjittOSt wijlingly,acknowledge, 
and at I’lic inac- 

curacy-'^jit^^i|^-baying seen his jour- 
fid Quoting it from 

none.*" His" object 
wJ'wbrtB. believe it was so, 

• in the metropolis, 
•ib '.the of most of the Vel- 

IdWS, -not^be ■■ thought, to believe 

ifo be the case ; and 
' Mifer,; .|je repeats his con¬ 
viction xbat \t #md says be has 

He does me 
the error,' 

totally inrigBiffewgt k* was intentional, 

bad 'id rojj^king tbi t it illustrates the 
spirit which pervades the whole of my 
letter, lbe spirit iu which my letter tviiii** 
written, was the spirit of self-defen ce^by ■ 
stating facts, under an unprovokt'd and un¬ 
justifiable attack for not having disaffecledly 
Opposed the resolutions of two distinguished 
i&@Tubp« of the Legislature, who were obey- 
•ingth# commands of government and faith- 
■fttMyqiftdhargmg their duty to the public. 

r ' v Sttth are the facts. They speak for tlu?n- 
selves, and require not the aid of invective. 

John Eluotson, 
Grafton Street, Nov. 28,1826. 
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At St. 

As to cUslocatioii, ' 

of the foot outward^.; 

sixio of the arch 
turns outward. 
stances, I can tell. 
body is retoped oh 
a slender bone, 
inches above' the ancle 
less. Also, wry• ' 

lacerated between 
The force presses (ki tfo eXttpS .. 
m ns to lurmte the iunctid¥betwe»u the 
jibia and the fibula, ana the fibula is h&dceii. 
ndut it is a bad thing even to look at, when 
the foot is twisted out in the mariner in 
which it is in this case,, and still woi^e in 
the worst of all cases, namely, when \— 
cation is a compound one, where,t^e surface 
is rent in a semicircular manner, not .fdjl 
round the joint, but round about two-thirds 
of the joint , and where the flap of the akin 
is turned quite tight, over the mtmjpilits, 
bending upon it; and this is the sithatter 
in which you find tlie patient. One cannot 
wonder that the old surgeons were inclined 
to amputate immediately in such tt case, but 
I atn sure no modem surgeon would do so, 
because there is now such an extent of ex¬ 
perience showing that the case ’generally 
terminates well: at any* rate, I can take 
upon myself to say I never knew but one 
that 4»d nut terminate well. Yet 1 know' 
they we very horrible cases, and therefore 
I do not wish you to flunk teas seriously of j 
them than they deserve ? but I should 
Vox, Xfc. 


steadily opjmse immediate amputation, be* 
I'jctusfe the, bones can be immediately re¬ 
placed, and if they can, and can he kept 
Steady,.nnd inflammatory action can be «ub» 
du^dfit is important that it should be so; 
aa‘S 1 say no surgeon has a right to lop off 
'*ny part of. a man’s body but for the pre¬ 
servation of life ; it is your duly to give him 
a chance of doing well, i suv, in one of 
the cases I knew, the. man did not do well, 
but I really did not know why he did not 
do well; he was a patient, in this Hospital, 
under the care of Mr. Lowndes, and ho 
went out of the Hospital with a very loaded 
limb, ufter having been a long time here. I 
heard afterwards that be died, hut 1 do not 
know why. However, I mention that ease 
for the reason that this man suffered for a 
long time, though his urethra was as sound 
lr possibly couhi be—suffbml a long time 
With a retention of urine, and that is what 
often takjes place from injuries to the foot 
or to the leg. I remember being sent to 
i-dtww this mart’s urine off every night and 
motning, and 1 piqued ravself not. a little in 
that. When l put the instrument in, 
miheja? been grasped and actually taken out 
fc#»i by the irritability of the mus* 
cle*, tmd'^trned quite round. There was 
nothing to be done hut to go on coaxing it 
gently, and at last 1 got to the bladder; and. 
I do a whole week, when 

uat tfee «td of that time 1 could nor possibly 
jgsell'flkA iasslriubent into the bladder; and 
then I said to myself, egad, the fellow’s blad¬ 
der mdstbbrst. I, told the nurse to pot 
leeches to the perineum, and to give the 
patient some Castor dil, or something of that 
lrind, and 1 said 1 would go and tell the 
surgeon what was the matter. I went away 
with a troubled mind, because I certainly felt 
vexed at not succeeding, and I apprised the 
surgeon of the nature of the case. He said 
you have d.»w wM is very proper, and we 
shall see how he is in the morning; but 
.before the mo:mug emue, lie made water 
ws freely as possible, and never waB troubled 


with a retention of the urine again; so that 
1 am sure 1 prolonged that man’s retention 
of his urine for one whole week by the 
absurd practice of drawing off the urine. 
You have only to put leeches on, even 

X 
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where stricture is, andaftertbe mAwnma* Note I said, H I foellhave srM ir.torather 
: t turn i» gone they will make ns much water aa awkward situation, and, if you please, 
a great deal more, ami I u»u ytwt must pat allow me to fimahit * n ®y 
swr* that |K‘opi« do keep ap imtatioo by own way.** 1 thus got splints, closed the 
poking up tasttttuientf. wound, varnished th< atickiag planter, und 

Hut to tell you what is Jikaly tebo the plastered it up, TVm 1 told them about 
eou#fHjw.m«* of theie ewe*, I have been m sj*ougi»g» sponging it continually, so »« 
the habit of relating three instances , and never to let there be any increase of teiupe- 
tho first waa the case of a poor me man, raturr*. In short, there are hut two holds 
who lived in tuy own neighhoothood, who you have over any person’# mind,—those are 
wait employed as a labourer at some liuild- jibs* and hope y ami 1 make use of them 
Hig», and tumbling off a scaffold* ba got albotk with toy patients. 1 say, if you will 
dislocation of the font inward*. ('was, all b# jpbrfectl? still, 1 am confidant jatt will do 
the lime, sitting very quietly at home, when; Well; if you move owe jot, 1 am sure you 
1 was called upon to go to wt accident thatj will do ill, that’s all. You must not move, 
happened in an adjowiag struct. I Wetet, Rut the variation of a hair t not even if u»i 
and whim I got there, the door of the howto j *nty of flea# were biting you all over, he- 
was open, and there 1 saw this Mte w*e' Cause your safety dej«-nd# upon perfect, 
man iymy w» a mattress in his wpTipsrionr, s ffteadines*. Well, aa to tliin poor little w ee 
with his loot up. I looked at it, tntdmdd tojtnan, (Sod him me, the wound would not 
him, *' Sir, this is u <md accident, hut dsnYIfowl; abtooitt* formed, large tuns they 
hr out of heart about it, we must, put it tol were; they wut fot out, and it is upon this 
rights ttjtauiami so l took the skin out, j point t have now to speak* Thu mischief is 
which was turned in over the a^tragtilus,j not tfone to thf iotftt only, hut all the n»u»- 
which I think you should always do. i laid i das arc spraj^ea'.ln a molt.horrible degree , 
the man fairly on hm side, with Utytlmih *® 1 W.toM&b** estesrt, that the iwthuu- 

a comfortable pouitum. hi# thigh half bunt i station will ibk#. ; |dtoe between the fascia 
upon tin pelvis, bud the log half bent upoa j USMl,..-muscle# ; 
the thigh ; laid him on bis side, and Ills .jfolfa Ik' Written formed, 

foot, as much a# could he, upon the fibula* j aforeas, and let h 

m)riu»> ; then I low! to use very UtttesSfort thi* would he, 

iudetd to put it all right. Tim toa*Mw»tr 4ajtmMc^SsjEf w** v; Id 4mr out, »»d the mat* 
rent of the hkiu, #tnl the other e4g?.* ****** tww«*$ footo cut, fopvhig a large open 
iu #ueli i:iw« twiUK t. that it did not mm &b«*»» m»d tWrUf* jfow tit*'* wcowiiry to 
a# if there had been any w ound stall, T lm' bp- SShMSwad suppose the. wound 

foot altogether went into its right paedgia*; of man shut up a»4 well in 

and an accident, which at first you would fifotot .tipm ' w * **>*&» be 
have w»id w us ouv. of the most horribfo kittd, ♦'«!» a yc« h« walked 

mnwur^d to me to be of w coniMpfMs^ that bn walkwl 

And wiw'u the hulu ratm saw hm .M|.«p4 twm»ty yestit, pretty 

foot looking ns they ought, he said to am* HU teRg |ja* iftembim. W ril. thatU 

it jwstnhk*, Sii.thut thUcaAiMiUotilildcwndlT* the case rdf anWnheslthy man, witbom any 
** Yea, Aetily.“ »a»d 1, aud I hay* seen parthadar dieouder of his coomituifou. 
many such usar-s «fo wriL lie s4d, *' Wlty, Now 1 will tell you rite cstw of a strong, 
for, they have gone, far the iustrutocur*/' man. This wasafelfow who had a sack of 


Two rtirgitaw had boon there,,>«d !»#* hsdi mdhtfall u|>o,ft Juan, from tfo‘ top of Mima’s 
actually Bgreud thut atupuiwion »houra fgdtel hsawbumse ; they had bm\ tsktug up malt 
plnw uaiitrdlately, 1 W not Wtt ut sblwith a crane, and a sack fell owl of the 
wfonttrd of this, so that 1 was put fofo J htUks, aid. stem k him on the leg, by which 
awkward predicament, tmd Was obliged to j W foot wasturmri forttom upwards. The 
waif for the arrival of tkawj*bxi hcrocH. sta&wt «mj? for me to umputete \m teg , f 
Ylhcn (hey «me and saw tffe man JyittgjjeaaMi* saw the accident, put it right, laid 
very c-mufortably, they really seemed ai#- - 1 him on bb side, laid him on tlw splint*, fold 
gcvuil, and said, “ But, Mr. Aherudhy. you iImn® to bathe him, ami *0 on. The pupil 
we . wvtt aw*r» j»f thoar comphculed a.-i i-j atared, h«f did not say any thing, uuiii l 
Amu*, and van you |i«# us m aaMjiwtc •%•'. wds guing m#y> vhtk, l they 

lhu» ffos wifi do w«-U r I said, “ Mo, w*|tlKH»g,hJ l was drunk, othadltwt my smsmt. 
tUMtly i *Wt i 1 can dt> no audbt Ht||KT hut if?«t»d they said, ** But, Sir. what’s to bap* 
It dmff'IWt do wwU, ytwi can. tmt haw *»- j pelt ¥\. kwew/' l said* *' but ytm 

.woufla* to ampuiutina ilbrvsdk and nv '• will aea.; this is what, iatnbe ilfmc ;. 1. h#vn 


<a*rgv;-;i1 rbaracter «* pfodged a« fortbox than ■ told you as plainly a» 1 .can and tltey m« 
thte, 1 gtto you mi aiaurwuiv thus no bu-, jMtftwd that to the surgeon. They acid, 
mediate te«whn»f will ixmu cm to endanger such .aa arvuteat m that oujdbt u* bo intate* 
She #u»»'s bfo* a»«d you may w^tt to ww it ; di«tuly am^mlaUd. 'No doubt tef it, &wt 
foacunatteuiwa wall ulfow fom to do wdl," j tU this was stud ia a sun «f wMspcrag 
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manner. I saw die me drily. ami I opened j and I cwilti tell you htts of oth«|t» if ttocea- 
am *b*ct»*iiWtaw the foam ; but really the jasuy ; but I «ky I have generally found them 
healing of (he wound was surpririag. Now j do well, In cotweqtwttce of a strict oh* ' 
%|t anti »u kept in bed for sit weeks, and j imrvaacc of those principles which should 
ar lhe tml <if six weeks, he walked about * regulate (he conduct of •ntrgeou* in the 
the wujd wi»b a Mick. ^ f treatment of disease*, If you «*n b«t put 

Now, for auothrr this ww the ewe of u f paria ri|ibt. urn! keep them still, blood 
coach-maker, a fellow that used to &??! agglutinate* them *o -ui*- another: and »f yoa 
freely; not Healthy; wrong about hit (li-uon bu! repel idflainmatiod, a grt-a*. deal of 
geattve organs; and He got hi* tarf twitted in- cowl will hr don.*; the parta wjll be uni tod 
wards from being thrown out of a gig, which by adhesion, and, therefore, where there il 
h* was driving. He v*ut for a surgeon, who not iudiusiaaUoo, tho cww ia readwed of for. 
reduced if, hot that .surgeon forgot to lake lews importance, than it was formerly. 
otiitWalttu, *w> that the akin wuamgyeeattd Well, but about the misdirection of 
into the joint. W Hen the man came to weight - that in. >!.« »«i.*ht nut 
town, I was sent 'for; and when l saw him. th<* arch of the toot, but falling on the triml 
.1 found that 1 wa* abliged cither todislo- aujkfctorf the. leg and foot. 0, that's a very 
cate b» foot again, m to cam* a into had thing indeed. There you ton th* in- 
. th# joint, for the 'purpose Of hr inline oat toyaal ligastt«nts are atraiuwl *, they #ff 
theakiB. and ! prcfeired the latter: there* strained aaaauugiy, gad they elongate^*-’ 
fore, l hud it open, and gut the skuioui That is what you are very mmnMwdy (h 
Now this vu a man erf a very dwturbed growing luda, and particularly those -wbrf 
stale of health ; gay, very impatient to have carry weight* on their shoulders; in tmtofg* 
any thing to do with, itrifobie. and hv had boy*, for instance, you tec the foot turned 
mutter formed; bad irrii&bfo muscle#, eon- out, the internal muscle* turned in, the 
aidorabi- tufiammution ; had a violent de- knee— I dfon’t know whether they don't call 
gre*> of fovt-r, and, in abort, Vcajnw light- it baU'r-kmVd or mrt—the httovaapproxL 
fo’tub-il. And they very often haw their muting to one another; »o that it is <d the 
nervous system disordered in each u man- utmost eottuctpiem-c to keep the weight of 
jot to fo’CtWH* light-leaded ; or they the body bearing «>u Utv noiragahj* and mid- 
Hate a violent ronapfoint in their bowels, die of tin* an;b of the foot-. Vow may «ay, 
1» the- situation, it was a ifwnim whether bang these chaps. 1 don't care much about 
this m,m should be Wed or wot j end l said, them ; but l will tell you erf a act of pi« 
nb, certainly not, wc must attend to bi« tiont* who you will care about: a young 
bow d*. and wo must not give him such foot! lady h«# her foot dfotortod, the. muscle* 
as Hi* stomach cannot rffgviit.but which will strained, and, an you will find, the round 
;.■ ►.:..••• ir-hatioh. The third day, however, head of the astragalus coming but of the 
!:«■■ at- 1 -«{. «.f the forer wm m» vehement, and bed of the » wmtar *; if the foot rfr 
the man w*» m lightrfmatfod, wad wmU»« twisted out, it »rfl neccsatuily bring tl» 
oiKTlieut to thoM* regtilntiona of auinmnui knee inward; ant! tht re ’a a «ae you wli 
which he ought to hit* obawrrtsi, that I cate about, Cuuaulfod by pcwjdc of woultlt 
V»is, nied to hi# being 1>W4, and we took aud opub-oee, and dtaunciioo, " How«*» I 
r from'Kim twelve or fourteen ««mrsi» ofUdfiMaL' to 4» with nay ikugbier, rotiW y«» -WWWto 
His bfood/hwew, was u<t* mSattmttory, toMid irou»,« wliait *» to he dofte JNoH' 
and 1 diiu'ttliittl it did him any good at all. 1 *gy to' hem jwt this. ** 1 wm»l«i tm 
Now ibis wut of fover arising from aoea- WTofomcnd yo«r daughter to .vbm*T*h»m 
dcriita. generally Mitoidv* about the fot^rfh ah* walk*, and to take care that tb* weight 
day ; and 4„ i> .Ud ,u him. Bat we bad a of her body reels on tb# mitifilr of the arelt 
great deal to tte 1 each awtow <>f the foot. I would moromwl her 'iwl 

you ; for the fodl waa twisriuT, with tb to walk with her t**-* turned out, but wilh 
»oadfo», -In «wtmtg dm-c-tion ; hoiftseor, 'bjr tfom* a* m might forwaMi a* aba can, fof 

atrap* add piaatrim, and manageioimt, "wr. that* mu* of the thing* which givetcftftae to 
grit it to rights ; and I wm eooriaunlfy tell the weight to fall on the of the muu- 
mg h*tn what ihW *rw> -in' <h* ytowtitm of I gain*,"" la geneinl you observe daaeiftg 
his foot,, was, aad that 'the jmip^'r boujing j todies with Ufoir ton* v«ry «mm 4 tntwnd out* 
of the Wv ahnnld la* on the mjddb* arch of. wxi 1 say, O, pm must giro up dancing, 
thnlaot. Egad. »{w**kwg to a ruae!i-uiak»'r. su,e. do not turn s i»w toe* c#o« at ail. Then 
a wan who umb rvOxyi in* the bearing «rf. mother thiag to fcw Mtowfod to is, that yew 
weight ought to he, be bad always some. wk Y hWgbton <W- gttifctfmt of jfotl#’' 

new- Mjatnraaee for keeping hia fmrt In » shoe, «u4 that will jtotfp yOW weight' to foil 
right }«u*itMn; *o lii«t l really attribute the. on 0*e middle erf th«* an b *yf yr/ur foot V**' 

C keeping of bis foot in a g*wd jaamtion, iu aj know that j utling a atrajrreu:.‘d your 
81 degrees to h>* own i.igenujjy^ he ‘ ami foateuin- that strap i nuwJ your leg, w 
been wnUung about well ever lusMitu | UDtainouiH to the ton** qnarterof the. ttem 
Now, Ikaok, i have given you three ms*, * being bei^lrf&nmL U them thing* do Jtot 

X it 
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ed above the knees. The dropsical swell¬ 
ings of tfie legs and feet resisted these 
SteauN, and it was thought that they arose 
from debility, an opinion almost universally 
entertained in these cases, and that they 
win:!'! '»■■■■■ as 'hi* h’lfiigil. returned. And 
fliii- ;i waiiSiTi-n'ilhei.cii,it wm thought, 
l.v the »!:i>r th«* .‘welling of the leet 
and ancles bad already existed two years, 
and had become habitual to the parts. It 
did not, however, appear to diner in the 
i .f i*» . u. the effusion into 

; av .. •. a! ; / y ■! not to the j.r- 
j-' i.i! iiiri'!!.., !•••■.; ! i:i..so of its purely 
I. t-iil I.o. ■! i:u'..*.ik, therefore, be¬ 

came necessary to subdue the ihercawd w- 
tion in the vessels of the part, and these 
Means tvefe the cold «iivi.i;. ’./ions 
which I have describe,! i..’\ .i„ by 

pledgets of muslin to the dropsical limbs. 
The general remedies had been llisrmiil- 
hiidil for sortie time, when this plan was l*«r- 
gun, From the first day of thoir use. the 
swellings began to Ki:l->ide. ami ii: less than 
three weeks were ••nfin-ly u moved; and 
fdthotigh it is now ■i ,, ir<* i!m*i f.m* mouths 
rtince this result occttfired. rti-rr Lts !..-i no 
retuni whatever of any I'.Topsii iil swiij.win, 
and, at the present iiin.-, om pa'iv..: > in 
the enjoyment of perfect lv nltli,WiMiuiii. a 
vestige remaining of his former disease. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
SCARPA. 

ScAnnA,whose death n.• h-:« ]\; n;i>.::i:;-e(!. 
'Wft* one (if the most d-xi-r.i: -.i.t:! M;ru , 
of Italy ; and so much ri >pi . :eil b. 

his fount2 'miii ii, that ?>i« npifiop wa.«-a!- 1 
IllOhl. is. 1110:1!.!'. , :f 1! I-. i.!’i lli.i.ii J* 
ilupnt.l-i'-is, iii**s I- - ■•, 

tic, ;!:■ iii,;:':. ■ .t. 

This confidence in nil u.»:iudu„I, h , n!*-.- 
amounting to i !.»• E»:i. 1 -1 ■, i\i;>.,..; 
for, Wlien WO r,iin:u. i - ■ s’.,, |.f, i . 
of talent tobe ex pi 1 ted in 1 , :.*? \ ,.■» . .• 
ashi-Mfticd, mur,i!>, as the j !i;.p>- '. j. i- .. . 
of jt» in habit ants «ire degenerate. iVIsny 
men in the more active parts of !.m• 
have done more than Scarpa, without re- 
fv.vini* hnlftiie liiiuiatioii feeatowod on him ; 
for. with the esevj tmu of Yucca, Basori, 
Geri, Umodei and iomassini, and perhaps 
some one or two more, Si-sir;-:i v.a- ii.< only 
man in Italy whose writ:u 1 an, worth 
penning. Ho commenced Jbj« public 
career at Pavia in l? 1>, where be was ap¬ 
pointed Professor of .Medicine', He soon 
dircovered a greater enei,.. • A i.r : 

. his eon temporaries, and ,. ■ .. .. 

ploy them; and by his Li; iJ.oiifb hi- 
secured the respect of all li.i n t inform, u 
surgeons of Europe. 

Among his publications, his work on 


aneurism is entitled to the first place ; lie 
warmly espoused the operation of Hunter, 
and contributed to bring it to its present, 
state of perfection by recommending the 
incision to be made in the tipper third 
of the thigh, in order to avoid the neces- 
! sit \ of removing the sartorious too much 

• from its position in exposing the artery ; 

I but his mode of securing it with a large 

ligature, and a roll of linen between the 
'knot and the undid, has berm'deservedly 

■ nwuVniTsci!. The in^rai'mcs of the parts 
lOimnei; in t'.ie operation for popliteal 

1 nuMiriihn are vrn •■ci urate, and In aiiMAilly 
{executed : but their expensive fuin n.ntri- 
j huted much to reiard the side of the work, 

J entitled, ** Sail' Ancuruumi Bitlessioni ed 
OsHTvu/.ioni Amiioniito - CMrurgiche,’’*-- 
which him been Iran-hi led into English byj 
Mr. Wishart, and went off so well tliat H 
a se'i oini edition Was called for in 1819, 
'which contained the additional matter of a 

• supplement published by Scarpa to his for- 
! nier edition, 'l itis work has In eu translateif 
.into French by Ihlpeoh, of Montpellier, 

; trad into German h\ Parrott, of Berlin. Ilia 

hook on Hernia, Sul! ’ Ernie Metnorie 
Aoatomico-Chirurgiche/’ gained him great 
credit; this has tdtto been translated into 
Euji,.], by Mr. W-si.nrt. I :o HMiiiamy of 

■ ri., j.jiii* o.moi-rm-d in •}■«- ritil.. kinds 
of hernia i» shown with great fidelity. His 
volume on the principal diseaBes of the Eye, 
**‘Saggio di ossersdiaioni e c!'es.r>eTu:nV.e 
sulle priocipali malattie degli occhi,” is a 
»i i v respectable production, and is suffix 
ci: otiy known thrqngh the translation of 
\l r . Briggs. That it was highly r^u-emtsd 
■■-he Continent, may be learned from the 

ti.iii ibi 0 ri-.i 1 1, 1 1 :i.-v.rd ibri,ugh five 
i ■ii'.'oi:.-, -v.'! till- I iviiv!i tr.ii-.-lr.tu n, hy 

H'.i.-i*, through two. Ano- 
,l,, t fu'.-h I::s:.r!;.|:,.i; appeared in the 
Rescav and Begin. In addfc 
! :-iii t.1 !!.* -.■ i.1 j min«.| 

.. 1 I !■ 'I. i' !i-'« \ ■! iii,- f,vi. 

\ .It «-■■ v/.;., :a , ;-,u rf I'lliiltilli'V. 

, j -’ s " d i 1 .• !„.( • 1 j.. | l( . voi- 

.••' led Iii.*, detached Essays into two vo* 
.lanu-M l'o. under the title of “ Opuscoli di 
Chirurgica,” with plates. 

for some time before his death he had 
given up his post as Professor, and lived at 
a little distance from Pavia, at his country 
aeat. Ife continued to take a great-inte- 
l'est, however, in the progress of surgery, 
mtd contended sternly with Nairn against 
the adoption »'fh:s inod.'iinition of the recto* 
vesical ope“rri- ,. w <•«.,! i,,. 0 :,viu:- 

. the lahiju ..is-. ■': but it ii unnccef- 
1 '”-y ^ erc -*'• at..te h;* :-!)jt.-< tii,i.r l as tl.t v are 

• already Jn the jawat^ior. of the >■< adcra of 
1 hk Lsserr. He was the brightest orna¬ 
ment of Italian surgery,.and has left k its 
annals an huitxts new vaLit rtpletus. 



THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS;—PAVIA, ' 0 

tfon arc not forgotten, so that in fire ye&ttf 
men are sent forth to tike charge of their 
THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS. Moyf «wtufe» with some better qtwlif 
cations thnn the general practitioners m 

*k Pavia*_ No. II. England can ever hope to possess, as long 

as that vile system of apprenticeship, ot in 
Mestio i un megto accordo, ch« uu gmm sen- other Word *. the term of Woleto* am* im- 
tiioza. pmoument is allowed to continue. 

Unfortunately for Pnvia, the names of 
Although mv expectations of finding much Spallanzani, Tissot, Frank, Volta, awl 
intellectual energy among the Dottore of Scarpa, are no longer to be found among it* 
Milan Wbre never very high. 1 must confess ’ h*t of professors; hut, notwithstanding, then* 
tliat their habitual inactivity, and indifler-1»»? some good teachers, who »;<| ear to mho 
ence to the progress of medical science, far 1 pleasure in the fair discharge ol their duties, 
exceeded what the charity of former iliner- i 1 he artificial distinction observed in (irent 
ants hud assigned them, fcasori and Omndcri I Britain, between the practitioners of #tff- 
are the two best informed mon in the place;! gerv nnd medicine, is not known in Pavia, 
iln i forrm-t. a.-you are aware, is the founder! *J»dn:i, or in any other universities in 
of t*.» doct-iue csilled CMt.usi.mulift, which | Europe. The course of ..it t*dy id the satoe 
I.h> itiiuh 1 f.,.me of.^e in tin. .-foutii of Europe; j for cuch, and both must study obr.tetrfot tmd 
but it may be correctly called an abortion of j forensic medicine. The library of the ofti- 
the fheory of Brown, and is worthy of no remty contains about B.f.UOO volumes, but 
greater attention, as I ! i' :> ■ j very few additions hove recently been toad© 

able to show. Omode: :■ 'to it;'it was the general complaint among 

di Medicini, is a dull j.it*..' c! >*.,r ■; the intelligent student 8 * that they were oOm- 

ductions, and it perchance any thi og pro- polled to redd old books if they would read 
fo»». :Mv 'ufofonl *151 ii. 1 -. Pipages, it is any for although the university has re- 
seldo:!' rth •}}•■ rim" )*■*:■■■wed on its peru- covered somewhat of its funds, since it has 
sal. Oiiudei (orsUilaiued i>f slie laziness of been under the protection of the Austrian 
his i oimrrvmen, ui.d routes-.»! that bis book : government, its resources are much more 
scarr<-lv paid ihi* current expenses, You i abridged than in the olden time. The tou- 
formerfy Were a subscriber to this. apology Ueum of natural history contains many in¬ 
fer the name it hears; but its worth hasjforeriing prcp.irntioii- ; and among the rest 
such little proportion t.> its lumber, 11,31 J 1 some hy Spidhiiizmti, which are very toiicU 
should suggest the propriety of The anatomical collection was 

it up* You safely say of its original unities, [founded by Rezift, and was brought to its 
what the \ cn-rism ( r o«n* fo inad<vio -aiy of present respectable appearance principally 
(he scarcity of reasons in the conversatior. ' '?«. There are two large wax ]ire* 

of his friend: they are like two grains nf \ i:.:':.■yhichwere ■ '«.■: i.alL "hf 

wheat hid in tw.» hunhels of (iraif; you m:iy . f ; Horener. fhe one «■ 1 !n. .■-j i! •' 

seek all the dav ere yu rind »h»*:n f and ■ viiseer& in their natural situations, and the 
when you kau*'found them, they are not-other all the superficial lymphatics of the 
^worfh the search. I body* Asttttg the curiosities of Uu» cabinet 

I was told, that the University of Pavia may he mentioned a preparation showing 
9 might be esteemed the moat flourishing in ! the lymphatic vessels of the chest and ab- 
Italy, j i-rii' 'ii’nriV fir. - rii' , d:i i:.e ; and as 1 j demon, dissected by Rezia on his ownt 
found •in.' the v' r -;:te! » Miin , .i* r of;the stti- daughter. In the pathofogical i.mnspnto is 
dents f 1 were mew*. you may wish to! the bladder of Spallanzani, in which there is 
know tie - phm oi mi'Isr*'. study j’sir-iii d ' hi rye fungous e»•':• •• u -- . t;rne tr*. ar-njud 
the once for-famed Sctibl*Ticinen-i.. 1 r .• ti - * - iii.'rui of the urethra. Be laboured nn* 
(»!- r-. r.b* d ri »d of study is five, years, and der ti •*, n ^. for urn*.;. ;• V.*. and •’ ! was 

in ,\nm'un:im: eaii be mud a until that time ult.'* - •' :-i\ I'.e .n.it-e of d-.jih, 
has i n pi red. I he subjects to be studied in Th* - i»i— 'll-. n» •- r.i.-diUK d bv 

eacb aetoestre are fixed, and certificates of lessor Hildebrandt, tie -.m or thee, fobrumo 
having fttte:id“d each subject in the seme:- plurieian in Vienna ; lie succeeded Burue- 
tre allotted to it tire rigorously enforeeil. Ii riia- iu the directorship. He has ttewmtly 
would becupy too mu<i» room to ( inimerarc ;tri*ni-ed same cases ot tetanus Buccesaluily 
alii but I may wiv flmt the nrrangemems v. i?n niepm-y. in large doses, used inter- 
made are Such as tosenue, with rruidovaie. riiil'y end nnVIv . h- liay i:i"u opium 

attention on the port of the studot, a com-laud p .ua-b fiwm-diy in simihir c!i*-» witli- 
potent knowledge, nut only of tie- men* j'-ul ar.v hereiil. ii-'i-; ■, w* »r Alilwn,- 

drudgety of Iui» prolcssinn. but. of those | <-.i- , e ,r of pelhcTra n: - e *‘.:iii;. i > h. - w.-en in t:n* 
IiTanches of acieUce which legitimately foil jm-d in the J.'Hpiu.n*. mid liknic.i.h 
within the scope of his studies. The’pro- \ additional ^ to^btotoodallhha i hhT«; : bw?«. v l*t-, 
visions mode for the practical part of educa- ti :I;. provided by tne Ouvertuhetit, yet the 
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m&lic hospitals of the county are not Ruf- 
^kieBSy large to receive the vast number 
of ffckw* affected with this miserable- 4 *»" 
■■■'■■ fj^: v 'JPhe greater portion of the*0 unfor- 
'.,:«U0*te people perish in their <rwn b^bita- 
‘ tiews, or drag otii n miserable existence, the 
t^etched spectacle* of fatuity and misery. 

/ X expected In thia coaiHuuiieabou to have 
girea you the history of thk JformidaWo 
disease, hut I find that X shall be obliged 
to postpone doing so until iny next letter; 
there i» only rotftnwt present just to suy, that 
it prevails chiefly in the provinces oi Lom¬ 
bardy, which may bo termed a rust plain, 
rising gradually on its nod hern .side if m 
hills which intermediate]}’ connect b wiili 
the $wis* find Tyrihae Alps. Tim diu.-ici 
,winch appears to bw suffer? ri mosM'ram 
the ravages of the pellm-ra. is ■ !<»( which 
formerly cor.fti!i:i: 1 the Du< !<y of V 
.or that portion of the country- lying i n...: .■ 
'."the- hills between the Xago AlVgch.ir: i.'id 
the Lagrt di Como, 'already <*i.»i-Iii , .,i. -I 
prose and song. It was here that * ?■ «..«*• 
'ease w»a first thoroughly investigated, aud 
some time clupsed before it was described 
as appearing in tlm Vor. ii.-ii ; ■■ i> iu> ■and 
near the shores of the \« , ri*a;s.-. 

Rosa WHS formerly Director bf the Oph¬ 
thalmic clinic at Pavia, hut he has been 
called to Vienna to take charge of one of 
the clinics in the grout, hospital. Rosa 
was formerly a pupil of Beer’s, ami. is 
always exceedingly polite to all foreigners, 
especially tlm Kugiish. in Pavia, as in 
most of t he schools in the north of Italy, 
the con trim tin 11 r li wt doctrine is - the most 
prevalent,whilst in the South the Hippo¬ 
cratic, or the expectant system, is iu the 
ascendency ; hut there does not seem to be 
much enthusiasm with cither party. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE 
STETHOSCOPE. 

SjEvr.n a t. subscribers having lately asked 
for some further information respecting the 
use of the stethoscope, we have been in¬ 
duced to publish tire following description 
of the varieties of the respiratory sounds, 
nod of the voice, selected from the last 
edition of l.ACNM-'c, which may be con¬ 
sidered na forming n continuation of the 
article k No. too of Tun Lancet, ^pl.X.: 

ll the pnitHuHu -. r'j'if,fU be dis- 
tmctly heard, equally dbrnhn,,] a U parts 
of the chntl, we may be tpiii•- e<*laia that 
there is no effusion into the pleura, or into the 


cellular tissue of the lungs ; buf. if, on the 
contrary, we find that the respiration (pul¬ 
monary) cannot be heard in a certain part, 
we may be quite assured that the corres¬ 
ponding part of the lung is become im¬ 
permeable to the nir. This sign i« as de¬ 
cisive, and ns easy to distinguish, ns the 
existence or absencc of sound afforded by 
percusBion, according to Avenbkucoer s 
method j it indicates, indeed, just the stone 
thing. Auscultation has, as we shall aftex- 
v,aids t ec. the advantage of indicating, in 
n more fuirhfin manner, the differences oi 
iutviiMtv of ti;c various kinds of pulmonary 
eficsioJi; and although it requires, it is 
irue, t; little more lien- than percussion, it 
demands h >■* idwdut-.- care, and may be. 
cuiployn! in all caso, even in MiOm- where 
\\ i * nil i <.< i.::';. node of examining affords 
.v .!el 1 u Mill. 

I : :e •’.•m; 'distinction which Laksnic 
ii.iil.rs. in the respiratory sounds, is the 
’■ i- > pi • bmichiqne, or,* by way of 
.■hs.'.li.u: ai, r:.-.- 

Branchial respiration, 

Or !:ic* T.'ii‘r !■;. inspiration and expi- 
• rat,;."i in \h* h..y,.\, the trachea aud the 
large bronchial trunks situated at the root 
of the lungs. This sound is heard by ap¬ 
plying the stethoscope on the larynx or 
the cervical portion cif the trachea, and is of 
n very peculiar character. There is not 
that light crepitation which accompanies 
tin* development of ll < ah ■ il.-; :he sound 
is rather more dn, i.v m.i'V by the 
air passing into a large spare. 'This sound 
may he heard on almost the whole sur¬ 
face of the neck, but is very loud on the 
sides ; and we must remember this circum¬ 
stance in exploring the acromial region, 
since, by directing the extremity towards 
the base of the neck, we might suppose 
the summit of the ll.-; hi In-: ; I i ... Ill d, 
When it is er.:in l\ n. •■i-rnsi-; , In . s l 
only the bronchial respiration. I he bron¬ 
chial respiration can not only be heard dis¬ 
tinctly at the root and upper part of the 
lungs, but even in the principal subdivisions 
of the bronchia. Laeunec certainly goes a 
little too far, when he says it may be heard 
“ dans dn nmmtftx d'nn asm petit diametre.” 

It is impnrteht to be able to distinguish 
between th« fr tmrhia! and the puhmutn u or 
vesicular respirations, not only on annum, 
of the, many errors, oi' I'-idgnosis which might 
result from, cocfnundin,: ilmni, Inrt because 
the first becomes a pi.ihognoiuoi.w: sign in 
•i•!■*■••• b.pbii i cases. In poripneuniony, 
ili 1 .iOh<!« . :> one ef the lirsl which indi¬ 

cate iicjiotiration of tli * 1 long, and ifs ap¬ 
pearance ordinarily precedes the absence of 
sound m the lung. It is also one of the first 
signs which indicate the existence of tuber¬ 
cles accumulated iu the summit of the lung. 
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Tim third variety of bousmI afforded by the 
respiratiou, is 

The Caivrimi'Rsspm^miy 
l. By which is meant the noise which u 
made in inspiration and expiration when the 
air passes into a cavity, formed in the mid¬ 
dle of the puhhonary tissue, either by soft- 
ened tubercles, the effect of gangrene, or 
by an libscoss. This sound lias almost the 
same character as that of tim bronchial, but 
it is very evident that the air penetrates 
into ft cavity larger than that of the bron¬ 
chial tubes ; and if there should be any 
doubt in this respect, the resonnance afford¬ 
ed by the voice or cough would be sufficient 
to remove it. 

The repirution wjjlanle U the Inst variety 
which Lftcnncc mentions. It sometimes - 
ha]'pens in the cases where the bronchial or 
tawrni ■ .■-jiLi'i-'ex.V-. lh..t wlo n the 
patient i.Iy, or 'a ti, a catch, 

the air . ■< !■-■ ih.-w.i toward ■ !i-. ear 

of the ■■■'■ ■. ■ ■. ... c! fl...! i»: . \| iivi.in :: ap¬ 
pears exactly ns if some "ouc was blowing 
into the ear. TTI.iW[ilo-mm-inon serves to 
confirm the evin.tenn.* of an excavation: in 
the lungs near to their surface. This respi¬ 
ration presents one modification to which 
Ltiennee has given the mune of snvjjie wil/;. 
It appears as if each vibration of the voice, 
of the cough, or of the respiration, agitated 
a sort of valve interposed between the ear 
of the observer and the pulmonary excava¬ 
tion. This phenomenon is found in the tu¬ 
bercular excevatkma, when the sides, being 
very thru in some places, are soft and with¬ 
out adhesions, dr very near to the sides of 
the chest. The only sign with which this 
can be confounded, is with the mucous rat¬ 
tle, where the babbles of air passi i*. !!•■•• ..b 
the fluid are large ; but a little i -j-t • <1 re 
will ^efve to discriminate the two. 

Of the Voicei 

.In the early stage of his iuvcstfc.V.hms, 
I.aennec was forcibly struck wit'.i n pbe'm- 
menon which be met with accidentally in the 
following case. A yonng woman, about 28 
years of age, came to the Neckar Hospital, 
having a slight bilious fever, and a recent 
cough. The cylinder was applied to various 
parts of the chest, and ‘. 1 ’• 
part of T." ch-v:.: , '• \ •• •. • V 

j-.itit 11 * nop- I'tv. t.i : -«8sdirectly from the 
i in"*!, ! ■ .1 migli l! ■■ 5 ii!h* of the stelhesi oj,c, 
and this transmission oi the voice only hap¬ 
pened within the space of a sip urn* inch. 
Not knowing to what to attribute thi3 sin¬ 
gular circumstance, he examined nlm t-t <d) 
the patients i:i the I.jspitah or.I discolored 
| the same thing in about twe nty ■ these **** 
almost nil far adm-ecd in phthisis. Other 
patient», who soon after came under ci:t- 
mination, presented the smiic phenomenon, 
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without having any jwt&ive 'Symptom* of 
phthisis. Ttto- 

the sMae wtt afterwards &uiid» Were &OM 
aud muscular. No one could doubt of thwi* 
being. entirely free from 
consumption. Here were thro? 
patients exhibiting the same 
hew was this to be explained T 
to Laenuec, that the ttausraissiaa 
voice through the cylinder, might he bwiag^ 
to some cavity, produced by the. softening of 
tubercles, or such as are usually known hjjf 
the name of ulcers of the lung. The exist¬ 
ence of tiie phenomenon in persons who 
presented no traces of phthisis, could not 
nullify this opinion, since it often httppeueti 
that, dissections discovered largo cavities in 
the lungs of persons dead of some acute 
distemper, who bad thoroughly escaped 
phthisis. In all the cases which I.aennec 
examined at the Hospital, be found cavi¬ 
ties larger or smaller produced, by a soften¬ 
ing of the tubercular matter, and communi¬ 
cating with the bronchial tubes by openings 
of various sizes. It was found that the 
ycctoriloiniv (this is the name given to the 
soundj was more distinct in proportion as 
the ulcerat'd cavity* was near to the tmr- 
f«ce of the lung, and that, according to the 
density of the sides of the cavity. Laennec 
moreover observed, that the transmission of 
the voice was never more distinct, than when 
the lung was adherent to the costal pleura 
over the .scat of the cavity, the sides of the 
chest thus funning almost immediately a 
part of the wall of the cavity ; a case not 
unfrequent. Laennec supposes that the 
/wteriAcjin/ is owing to the vibration of the 
voice failing upon a harder and more ex¬ 
tended surface then the ordinary air cell; a 
ciH'ji *. 1 e which vi'.r- * .hi. ported by 
ibe fa<ibatifvr «.;»p 5 \ Tii.’ stethoscope lo 
the Kjrfnre of tsc lutyux «»r trncbcu, pre¬ 
cisely the same sound n* preJuu-d. 

The vibration of the vi-i."i .n tin* different 
part-, at the respiratory organs in their inte¬ 
gral and diseased state, rn scvei.nl sio- 

povtant varieties; 1. Tm- liosi of flic 

voice in tin tissue; 2. In the 

larynx and i- • . a .bin the large' bron¬ 
chial trui t - , i. 1 •: he small bronchial 
tubes; 5. In :lu i irit-i- ;r.< i h i tel!) formed 
in the pu'ii: n oy "•‘..i:. . ' . That vm ju- 
r i.’ii!: - .sound of the iob-.- which has been 
nisiiK d t'pfi'honu, or ' :m rtioiuaurt chenutmlr. 

I. The iilu.it.>'■ of the voice in the 
healthy jr a .ir» f ■%ue ii ■ i r\ Imliatiupt; 
it ■*;. ■ ..it-*-- .*•••!) siior.* than a slight tjeip- 
bh: : . l.I.e iha» t- vi ivd hv applying 
band on the chest of a. mao when speaking. 

?. The observations made by Laenc-tw^ 
the vibration'of the voice in. the lurvux arid 
traihej-, amount foifidhing. The same may 
be Skis! of she :id and Jth subdivisions of the 
rebounding of the voice, namely, from the 





5t% HYDATIDS IN THE TIBIA. 


large arid bronchial tubes. Laetmec cident, but it gradually subsided. and nr the 
itkflf liflre heard tbpm, but we never could, time <■: -.limi-* - -'.-:: was rwiiTiarnrively »r. .*!£. 
anrd we never found any Ollier persons who On examining the part, the fractured ends 
<Iid. It is a« unimportant matter, and we of the bone v. i re readilv rlistinsrui.-died. and 
shall therefore pass to the 5th Variety, or the between flow there was nu indistinct i- mse 
resoimauce caused by the excavations ac- of tiuctua'iou coniniouicatcd to *!ie tii.gors 
ciden tally formed in the tissue of the on pressing the integuments. It was con - 
lungs; and this tins been railed recto- siilernl doubtful if any union bad taken 
ri/np/y, defined to be the resounding of 1 pl-uT, t ;-d if so. it. Was supposed to be very 
the voice, which is made in an excavation j slight. The patient's general health was 
formed accidentally in the substance of the i reported to be belter than at the time when 
lung. This phenomenon maybe produced'the mrid'iit happened. The pulse was of 
by very different causes; 1. In consequence * model s.ie lirnmess; the bowels regular, and 
rf#« ,a tit.. 1 the appetite *r«io«l. 

A consultation of the surgeons was held 
on the case, and it was determined that the 
dNcr-ril I. f !•• •!<• ►build be rente wd. 

T* • -v.,was performed on the HlU 
of . H:. \\ i< kharn commenced by 

m?.', > w ... - >i •• fix inches in length over 

the fore part of liie tibia. Ipou <-uttiug 
over the tumour, :< numbi'v t .f hydatids 
escaped, and v.|i«,-!i the if•**-us<-<i portions- 
bone were rem"» mi. it. was found that the. 
cancellated structure was entirely filled witli 
cask in w men vi mi 1 rocs hydatids wrnr : .hydatids, which were easily scraped out. The 
fqeNn in rur nscaimn si w cm i:k _ inr^est hydatid was of the size of a nutmeg, 
of* tin. tibia. j ai,d the'smallest about the size of a pinV 

fCflWimttaicflt<d%Afr.J.TAMBEKT, $»rgem,\ h ™\ A tent of lint was introduced, and 
of H'tfiwertb.l •: 0Vf ‘ r 11 B piece or simple dressing was. ap- 

. J plied, ami the limb was enveloped in a many- 

Euz A nETH Stank kook , an unhealthy looking tailed bandage; splints were also used, 
woman, 35 years of age, tv as admitted'into On the following day after the opera- 

Winchester Hospital, under the care of Mr, tioa, ( Tan. 9,) the rep&t't in&de was as fol- 
W. Wickham. It appeared from the pa- lows:—The patient has hot slept well dur- 
tient’s statement, that about six years be- iiig the night, but .is free from any febrile 
fore, she struck the fore part of the left excitement. The limb ia easy. 'Ordered 
tibia with a sickle, and flint soon afterwards. nitric acid wash, with poultices to the sore* 
a swelling mfide its appearance nt the in- ll. A portion of the tent removed; the 
jyred part, which swelling gradually, though surface of the wound looking healthy. The 
slowly, increased until it attained the size patient has now slight febrile excitement; 
of -ft ben’s egg. When this tumour began she took yesterday a dose, of castor oil. Can¬ 
to fotiii, she could distinguish a slight inden- tinues the acid wash and poultice, 
tation or depression in the hone,'which 13. The tent lufe now OJitivelv romo.kt 
afterwardsbeciune. more perceptible; tl »i U. with youilic-* : sore Jm* a healthy 

the bone seemed to he more and mOv ju bi-uwe. She thin her health is 

sorbed us the swellir; 1 * ! . Ait'.' i-l-ii.-r ihvj i: h !: < for vciirs itim'; 


which is by far the most, frequent . %. By 
rhe detachment of a gangrenous eschar; 
3; Ih consequence of a peripneumomc ab- J 
mtesr: 4. By pulmour.ry cysts opening into 
the hpKii hhi; 5, i'robably by the fistulous 
t^idmiinicatjori of an abscess of ihe medias¬ 
tinum with the bronchia. 
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ten weeks prior to , ... she was 

walking in Stratton park, when her atten¬ 
tion being suddenly arrested h\ a noise, she 
hiwtily turned round to imrermin Tlie cause, 
and i« doing so, her right foot, slipped. 
In drawing up the left kg, in order to ba¬ 
lance herself, it snapped at the point where 
the indentation had been folt, and she foil 
down immediately. She was picked up, 
and conveyed to her home ; the fracture was 
put up in the mfoal manner, and the p.i«':ei.« 1 
remained under the treatment bf a j»**iv.ii.•, 
practitioner three weeks; at the expir-uh.;: 
of which time, finding tent no attempt at} 
union had been made, it was thought pro- 
per to send the ease to the Hospital. There 
was considerable pain felt in the part, for 
ft few days after the occurrence of the ac- 


the few run-; h-tely ab' ,,, i. Tl • poi.!- 
tict--* sin- mad ?be acid w 

with the bandr.^c iilom- used. 

Id. M. i.lihy crcoulaiions ore now rising 
from t.’ic *uri:u-c <«: *.’» In*:..., The *1 ;i* 

from the acre i< ..f a |.< .iSthy them b r•. 
Ordered to talie ? 1 :rv,i r iim> the Mutton 
of initiitite of lime\ ■: n'-ih.v. 

19. The sore cent.Mine* !.'■ iri'.crovhi.I 
the. jir.lietit rompbiiuB c.f mm h jiaiu in llic 
'• l. :*!■» 'ion of mniiiie of lime 

ci i a-joiM i ,|, ij.;i“.: ; -..ins, it is discontinued. 

- ■ - tii.u.u * ,•> well; tlie wound co¬ 
vered with lie ilthy grnnuintimis. The acid"' 
wash and bandage are continued. 

Feh. B—16. The sore has materially 
lessened. 

| March ^1. The improvement of late has 
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been very slow ; the wound, however, does 
certainly continue to heal. 

April 22. The log is now rapidly getting 
better, but it is still kept is splint*. The 
patient can walk with cratches, and goes 
into the garden wh-n the weather permits. 

The patient left the Hospital in the latter 
end of May* at her own request; the sore 
then nearly well. It was reported that the 
leg afterwards became much worse, hut (he 
patient did not come back to the Hospital. 

i hi mih i ni '■ 

SIR AM IION V CARLISLE’S NEW 
MKTI101) OF BLISTERING. 

Sin A\-rnn\-v lately addressed a letter 
to Sjr Gilbert lliane on blisters, rnbifa- 
cienfs, and escharotics, in which he lias de¬ 
scribed the. maimer of employing an instru¬ 
ment to effect, these several purposes. Sir 
Anthony asserts, that his method is not so 
painful as the ordinary process of blistering; 
and to assure himself of this, be first tried 
the experiment on himself. He says, il the 
action of a metallic substance heated in 
boiling water, was first tried on my own 
arm, and although the pain for the instant 
was severe, the sum of distress was furbe¬ 
low that which is occasioned by a blister of 
cantharides, I have since employed, this 
mode of blistering on many patients, both 
women and men, selecting those who had 
lately been bliMerdd with cantharides plas¬ 
ter, and.they affirmed, that the momentary 
endimmie of the instrument was preferable 
id the other method; and when a repetition 
of blisters has been since necessary, they 
have asked for the quiqk process*” 

The method of blistering recommended, 
consists in the application of a metallic 
/ifptriuncnt, fts u small plate of polished iron, 
healed to a temperature of .'I2 U , by iniincr- 
•on in boiling water for fiw l minute*, lu the 
part intended to be blistered, having pre¬ 
viously covered the part with a pier** of 
silk, inoi'teued with warm water; the in- 
Plruniera requirniiobe firmly pressed against 
the part for three or four seconds. The liist 
effects -.if t. 1.1 iii'ipljeation nr.*, a corrugation 
s;nd paioncgt of the nkiu . i-.il the red blood 
.soon returning, un inflammatory reilnto.» ap¬ 
pears, and gradually proceeds to discharge 
serum, and to detach the cuticle; the 
wound is then tit be dressed with uuv rnild 
cerate. By this process, the risk ef pro¬ 
ducing strangury is prevented; but. that in¬ 
convenience maybe averted in the ordinary 
mode of blistering, if the precaution he taken 
to sprinkle a little camphor on the blister. 
We saw some patients in the Westminster 
Hospital who complained very much of the, 
pain which this method of blistering occa¬ 
sioned. It has been employed in a case of 
sciatica with success* 


ST. TltOtoAM HOSPITAL. 
CLINICAL LECTURE 

R¥ MR. CHEEK, 

On the Nun-union of a fractured Femur, and 
on Cataract . 

Gentlemen, October 30, 

IcL'ksomt.y mentioned to you swnftihlMI 
ago, a case of fracture of the thigh, whidh 
remained in the Hospital tinder my care 
from .Itme 29th to October 28th, without 
evincing any disposition to unite. As the 
case is in many respects worthy of your 
attention I shall enter moTC fully into the 
particulars, and I will first r«-*»id to you 
the note* taken by my tin <- , er: 

David W ntk!!!■:. aged. t'» •. a potter, was 
admitted into A bruhum s W ard with frac¬ 
ture of the right thigh, and also of the right 
claviele, occasioned by his falling over a 
■bannister. He was brought to the Hospital 
anon after tlie occurrence of the accident; 
the nature of troth injuries was readily as¬ 
certained, anti the fracture of the thigtf wan 
found to bdve taken place high up. It, was 
thought desirable to employ Mr. AraeS- 
bnry e apparatus, and the limb was placed 
in a good and easy position. 

The limb remained in the same position, 
and confined ia the same apparatus, for 
about Six weeks• at the expiration of Which 
time, gpnsidering that union bad take# 
place, I desired that every tiling should be 
removed, and directed the patient then to 
move the limb about in bed. Yon Will find 
this always, in fractures of tlie lower ex¬ 
tremities, to be a good preparatory step to 
the patient r S getting up and attempting to 
beat his weight on the limb, tod it is there¬ 
fore a rule of practice which I recommend to 
your rid iptioii. A clay or two after 1 had 
we" »b«- parent, he got out, of bed on some 
occasion, (1 do not exactly remember what,) 
anil, in the attempt to stand, fell down. Ho 
ft It something give way, and at the same 
time ■■xpi-rleuei-d much pain. The attend- 
nr.i-i- «.f t'.c uri'.sc"- was immediately pro¬ 
cured to the case., and he informed me that 
ho found considerable mobility of the limb, 
and he was induced to suppose that a second 
fracture hud taken place at some distance, 
below the original one. This opinion, how¬ 
ever, as we shall subsequently find, was 
incorrect. A.ru'sbury’s splints were again 
applied to the limb, and nothing material 
occurred until the 18th of October, when 
lie began to cottkpfaiu of pain in the thigh. 
I niusi here remark to yon, that the man 
had. tr-n weeks jiteriouriv, < filled my atten¬ 
tion ■ > a iliffu iihy :»f bp-a'.hing and obscure 
pain of ilte clinr, with cough, under Which 
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symptoms he had laboured in a less degree I disease having existed. I have witnessed, 
for a considerable time. The symptoms, {however, some cases, in which the peri* 

when 1 saw him, were not, in inv estirna ;r.ardium was, after death, found to have been 


turn, urgent enough to warrant an act : n* 
plan of treatment, and I t herefore direrimi 
some pills of conium and ipecacuanha.— 
Three days before his death f spoke to him 
on going through the ward, and he seemed 
mm-lj ns usual, but on the following day 1 
found him labouring under alarming symp¬ 
toms; both lower Cxtu-miuci, hud benunc j 
much swollen, and were covered with large 
mottled patches, resembling i-cchyiiiom! 
spots, clearly pvmiiir.; much ciiibanussment 
of the circulation ; the fact, was pinched, 
thd lips Were purple, the respiration diffi¬ 
cult, aud the pulse Hcnnxly to be felt; the 
bowels had been much disturbed during tire 
lari Tortv eight hours. Under these cir- 
cumi-tiineos. if v ph.ii.lv r.pj aji't. 1 that the 
patient could not live many hours, and 
therefore I considered it. wa* useless to 
adopt any measures. 'The poor man died 
early on the fo!I..wii.g ibu.' 1 

On examination of tbo body, there w. 
several ■ i.vi-'iri ■«. whiil i wof, 
notice; s. • i vr-*. ■ f the f i«*r. "iic 

thigh. The fracture was b. 1..* irb r - 

chunter major, and extended, as you per¬ 
ceive, with considerable obliquity, it was 
what 1 should term nn cv-ei duigly oMi-pu' 
fracture. (The lemur was here pvali!'*-d 
and exhibited to the class.) The ihiim 1--. 
at this part of the limb, appear.t>> '■■■■ 
literally snaked in blood ; they appeared as 
if bruised, ami te a eel I formed of detached 
jicrirsteum am! muscle, there was a largo 
quantity of cl"( ! ( <i blood. You will find, on 
attentively examining the bone, that there 
is not the sn...*V -■ a:>; ,-.sr.‘.:.s > < : union 
hetween the f.:i I i > > ■m:! > - It is 
really difficult to suppose, that any union 
had evn taken place : but certainly , if such 
vein tin- ruse, it was not of an ossific na¬ 
ture, ami the second accident consequently 
consisted in the separation of loose adhe¬ 
sions which had formed. 

To proceed, however, with the remain¬ 
der of the post-mortem examination :—The 
lungs, on both sides, were adherent to the 
pnrioioa of the chest, hut the adhesions 
wore «]■patently of long standi 1 
lungs themselves appeared to be ■.. 
or »o«ch d with durk blood ; fi!.« ( i r, : : ■ 

it could ivi i-ilv be seen, wa-n •• i:« s . < 
and on closer inspection was found to be 
of u bright florid hue; on making nn open¬ 
ing into it, about fifteen ounces of aerurn 
escaped from the cavity, and laying it com¬ 
pletely open, it was seen to be lined with 
u dense layer of coagulubh* lymph. 

Here was enough to account for the dys- 
pnctMi; hut what strikes me as remarkable 
is, that the Symptoms were not more ur¬ 
gent, for hero is evidence of considerable 


the scat of scrioue-. diseuse, but which wiu uot 
manifested by any very tirgenl symptoms; 
arid 1 well remexm ■ a «us«- in }■ ml. which 
occurred in aridim.' uiu*n i win. .ncd jnthc 
BlackfriarB-road . v w.ciii oi-!i a week ; 
his w;i«* i.ili.ri'i!. wn'. !>■ com* 

plained of au uom uic pain in the chest, but 
ho went about his usual cue,doymuiis until 
within a few hours pruioin. in h:s deal I*. 
The peri card ium of this man was found 
much inflamed. 

Tin; nmeuus membrane of the small in¬ 
testines, in the piiliriil Wallins. was very 
florid, am; iln-ru w.i* mcipici.t ■. :a::->ii iu 
several plan-?, tin- ir.n, nun i.i'-siibrau: of 
the large intestines had a granulated ap¬ 
pearance. Those morbid appearances may 
serve to explain the circumstance of diar¬ 
rhoea, occurring as a symptom two days 
before death. 

Having so far detailed the case, it will lie 
;.ropcr for us to consider the causes which 
impeded or prevented uninfi from taking 
place between the fractured extremities of, 
the thigh bone. If, we suppose that the 
disease in the chest stands in the relation of 
a cause—that it, influenced the restorative 
i-iwcif. much as to prevent union of the 
h- ;»»•, 1 lien it it. necessary to assume, the 
that the tlinrecV disease was 
. ( a chronic nature. The great extent of 
injury done, and the patient’a age, may, 
perhaps, be rn:> ; ih ,, ed as :nk'i* .probable 
causes operating ■:» ihe pi. vei.u-m of union. 

The next case on which I shall offer some 
remarks, is of a patient now in the Ho'.piml, 
on whom I -operand a lew days since fort be 
extraction of Cutui jet. Tiit- hiji-.wing miles 
were made on his case when admitted. 

October 12. F. IT., a healthy man, a 
stone-mason, admitted on account of im¬ 
paired vision. He has cataract of the left' 
eye, of varied surface, aud striated appear¬ 
ance. The iris does not readily contract, 
and he compares his vision to seeing through 
a ground glass. The right eye is deranged 
in its functions, occasionr.llv soring tilings 
■■ »; ;’is eye. Up to four months 

; . . i i h wove glasses as preservers; 
but when at wotk one day a i:V.i it them, a 
small ji-.ro offtom: struck :hr * , 'i *y.. and 
this v;,s followed by great pain, w ith in¬ 
creased vascularity : Wd from this time the 
vision was dim. The right eye has been 
aliened only three or four weeks. 

The firsi tiling to be taken into consider¬ 
ation in cases of cataract is. as to the eou- 
sh tcr.cy and sent of the opacity ; this guides 
us entirely in the treatment. They may 
well be divided into bard, soft, membranous, 
and fluid, each of which has its peculiar and 
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distinctcharaderistics. The cataract, in the 
present case, was of a greyish white ; its 
size was large, i. e. it extended beyond the 
rircBinfereneu of the pupil, pushing the iris 
forwards- These appearances led to the 
opinion of its being a soft or caseous cata¬ 
ract. Another point, worthy of considera¬ 
tion is, the cause of cataract. It is gene¬ 
rally attributed to the circumstance of the 
patient having been accustomed to view 
brilliant or dazzling objects,' which, as if is 
termed, strain the eye ; hut cataract often 
occurs in persons who have not bceu sub¬ 
jected to this supposed cause, and of Hue 
we have daily examples. (’atanict. some¬ 
times succm d* to an injury of the eye ; we 
know that if a sharp instrument be passed 
v into the lens, it Vu'-im-s ».jnquc . whet tier 
>'• this may arise from u ilepiwiuon of adhe¬ 
sive mutter consequent upon the inflamma¬ 
tion, or how, or in what manner this effect 
happens, remains a question. The patient 
of whose case I am now speaking, had me- 
, 1 ■ A ■ i- li ‘heleft eye, eubse* 

.■ ■ i v ■:! s s v . -i ■ became obscured: 

the disease thi«- s«.r: «-«-t!:i-._ h|vii !‘n injury, 
leads to the pi mini of ilieir standing m 
the relation of cause and effect. 

Now let us consider what were the indi¬ 
cations for treatment. Any treatment of 
cataract, you are probably aware, indepen¬ 
dent of un operation, is nugatory. I’ut first, 
you may ask, was an operation proper at alll 
Under ordinary circumstances, when one 
eye only is affected, it is considered impro¬ 
per, as you produce h different focus ini the 
two eyes, and the patient is not, able to use 
both at the same time. Besides this, there 
is such a sympathy existing between the 
two eyes, that if inflammat ion were set up 
or produced in the eye which was operated 
-Upon, it might bo communicated to tile op- 
®^|osite side, and the Bound organ be de- 
T strayed. 11 ave already told you ft u — 
no cataract in the right eye, hut 1 ■. 

a deep-seated dimness, probably in the vi¬ 
treous humour. If the right eye were amau¬ 
rotic, you may inquire, might not the left 
eye be himil;:: ly arreted, ?• ■: lumen remit r 
the op, intit;:-. nsrl-v*. The .i..ly mn'.r <•* 
asceii;jiiing thi:,. tw to Kh*ji. iuiv.- par tin 
power of vision was good, independent of the 
, :n'***." < f ft - ' VWe could not draw our 
; . ■ ■i>- ■! e • xtent of vision which re 
nniiiw'd. hen.use a similar power of sight 
exists in incipient amaurosis, nnd, there¬ 
fore, some doubt, will always remain in 
these cases. Taking all the circumstances 
into »o'.isidora'.ioi:, I detertnir.M! i<t< tief- 

* forming an opemtiua. But r.s ih: 1 . 
tious for cataract ore varrnu;, it .t. 1 v li ■ ne¬ 
cessary to inquire which ehouUi be j*r 
. formed. There is the opei.it mi of dr, :ev 
Bion, or couching, which emu ids in mmv- 
ing the opaque leas out of the axis of vision, 


by depressing it into the vitreous humour; 
a second opi ration is by what is tenned so- 
lu‘pm the cataract is here broken up, and 
left in the eye to be absorbed; and the 
thivd operation, is the extraction of the 
cataract, by which the disease is entirely 
removed, 

With respect to couching, I considered 
the lens too soft; and m to the operation of 
solution, I did not consider the put font's 
age as favourable to aVorpimu. The op*- 
ration of i srisi lion wo. Tln-r*-!hr>- J deter¬ 
mined upon, which many of you saw me 
perform; but ns some of you were probably 
not. enabled to sec all the t-teps of the opera¬ 
tion, I will exj.luin thorn to you. ( Mr. 
firem here entered into u minute detail of 
the mode of operating for the extraction of 
the lens. The position of the patient, and 
of the operator, t he manner of holding the 
eye, wefre explained. The puncture t.ml 
section of the cornea with Beet’s knife, uud 
method of removing, the lens by the intro¬ 
duction of the curette, with'the after-treat¬ 
ment, ;•» • s. ... p of.) 

But, !■■■?,,.! M. Green, every thing 
did not go on bo smoothly in my operation, 
aa I have described to you in speaking of 
the steps of the operation. When the knife 
had passed so far, that its poin t was oppo- 
fc'h the pupil, a sudden spasm of the mus¬ 
cles carried the eye inwards, and not fol¬ 
lowing quickly enough with the knife, the 
aqueous .V:nift::i qathe iris pro-lapsed, 
and the kmfe became enveloped in it: I 
did hot, under these, circumstances, conti¬ 
nue the incision, but rubbed the cornea 
gently with my finger, in order to induce 
the iris to ?. This effect ensued, 

and I !Iimi attempti i! t ■ . ■ h-i. n.- 1 . bn !■ 
sion, but the iris again . . ... ! ■;■■ rub¬ 
bing of the cornea wn iirciv-d 

and at length 1 effected its Section, 1ml the 
>. was very small, and it beenme a 
whether it should hot be enlarged 
by m.Air.a genii--pi- hm:e oftthc comeft, in 
the Uiisiii'iT I have -cribed ; the lens 
escaped, and with it a am all portion of the 
i!»! vi •. - humour. This lutter circumstance, 
I .-1. aid tell you, is certainly not a desirable 
o:u- i:. i^cur, hut tile loss of a small portion 
does not interfere with the success of the 
operation; indeed it. has been supposed to 
have a material effect in lessening the sub¬ 
sequent inflammation and tension of the 
organ. 

The after treatment of the case was sim¬ 
ple. On the day after the operation, the 
puW wv. full and bounding, and I directed 
so:c<- Piel to hi taken from the arm. Since 
t'.'i-,«thing Ima gone on well \ the eye 
has l». t ii kept at rest, and there hul not 
h, i-n m.icli inflammation. 1 should there- 
fore : the iq eiuiiwu will ultimately prove 

successful, 
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trout vtfivBiMSiarr. 

“ Quid 6pm* P” 

Hxvtno prosed a bridge thrown as if 

«#■*% #^pr#casted 
fo* ibmxtic <»*#»*« which se¬ 
lected **A* h&e#ro golf &r th* habitation 
of m«n, you proceed by a gradual ascent 
ax^tn you arrive at the summit of a ridge, of 
which these living catacomb* form the base. 
A partial divergence of several streets af¬ 
fording a more extensive range of vision at 
this point, you may, perhaps, stop to survey 
the undulating vista of South-bridge, iiiiti, m : 
doing so, cannot fail to observe, amougstl 
the d tenements risingaround you, one l 
of renter ina-. nit into and r.rrhit,-cturid pre- 1 
tensi<>i.tLi:ii m lufiy cnmjinninu*. .\pex-j 


but tiie freshness of it# aspect, and th« 
clink of the hammer still resounding within 
jte apartmeuts, soon dispel the illusion of 
commencing with the “ spirits of pther 
days,” and you proceed as a matter of 
course to admire or criticise, as it may be, 
the structure which their*talents have con¬ 
jured. up amongst their native hills. The 
whole scene is any tiling but favourable to, 
the indulgence of those emotions which we 
are apt to experience in treading the haunt# 
of philosophy, and places consecrated by the 
labours and former presence of celebrated 
men* No professor, clad in the ‘♦ weeds” 
of learning, is seen hurrying, with face 
furrowed by the lines o&roougiit, across ita 
pavement, or pupil robed in academic cos¬ 
tume following ra the rear; a crowd, per- 
haps, of young gentlemen issuing from a 
class-room,, happy that the tedious hour of 
imprisonment is over, is the only sign by 
which you could connect the building with 
the objects of its establishment. Should 
you, however, have previously conversed 
with any true-born Scot on this masterpiece 
of the northern chisel, it is ten to one but 
you may be inclined to revenge his na¬ 
tionality by an ejaculation of disappoint¬ 
ment. The brat objection which must strike 


tenor r.iitinh, at lir%t. view, pivfcnt ::v:i «>r;ilb(- most superficial observer, is the 

selves, by which you might :■ I .v of its site, being as accurately 

destination ; or if you should teel inclined hemmed in by streets, on all sides, as one 
to speculate on so trivial a, subject, a line of pill-box, “ si magnu componere parvis is en- 
hsckntjy coaches, drawn up “ rank and closed within its pasrebnurd companion, 
file’' i» social proximity with its walls, and While its beauty has been thus industriously 
the hospitable protrusion of its portals rm secured from nd mi ration, it' convenience 
the high way, might probably induce you to, 1ms cerlabm Veil increased ; for while Mr. 
set it down for a hotel, or some other public Leslie, is explaining the doctrine of acous- 
odifice of that kind, devoted to foe aeporn- tics, the eternal rumbling of cart wheels 
wodation of travellers, f'iercipg the gloom mav supply him with a retidv illustration, 
of its dark, entrances, the appearance of a and Dr. Duucsa, junior, has only to stretch 
chubby-headed lacquey, ei.’rl^.ed h an across tlie way from the professor’s chair 
ample livery of blue and wmh-i fating., to demonstrate tl.e effects of paregoric I 
hat-band w'lfh gold, and hearing m his hand | elixir on some asthmatic occupant of^a 
a ponderous stall of office, as if .waiting tin. j neighbouring "flat,” in his prelections on 
egress of s.mie TUfled lord of creation, may | pharmacy. One, indeed, cannot help wou¬ 
ld! ther roiifirin your .suspicion#. Looking. dering, that, in a city abounding with bo 
up for the usual siguuls of eutertainmeui, j many iitm localities which iuviu* the designs 
the grapes, an angel, or the national cmhU-m ’ of the builder to settle on their fitness, no 


of the thistle, to decide all doubts on tin-: advantage was taken in the erection of this 
question, you discover, to your grout sur- j structure of the spontaneous offerings of 
prise, an inscription on the parapet, at an j Nature, besides its defective situntiou, its 
elevation beyond iin 1 kon of ordinary , general appearance, contrasted with'the 
which informs yon, that instead of rout,; n- j oilier part* of the town, helps a good do pi 
ing well-aired bi ds and well-stocked iai • . to disappoint the spectator. From a people, 
dors, the instituti-.n was licenc'd by .'ame.- to.,, who had the enterprise to erect an en- 
the Sixth in liftee' hundred and eiglity-i wo. nre new city, more mijbt be expected from 
for the retail of i:it-lh i Inal uiiproveineiit.: it- acknowledged diawem. But from this 
Doing homage to the offended genius of the popular mania for stone-cutting, no single 
place in a penitential confusion for your mis- building bus as yet arisen worthy of any no¬ 
take, you advance a few steps, and And rice, and the stranger must smile at the fatuity 
fOttihelf in the court-Mod of the for-famed of that endemic vanity which would claim 
University of ** Modern Athens.” For a kindred not only with the moral sublimity of 
moment, the recollection of its illustrious Greece, but would fain emulate the archi- 
stmA may supersede every other feeling, tecture of Athens. Pillar# and pediments 
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we 80 dpnbt have ia abundance, rising in on the continent, tb$t anatomy formed the 
ridiculous grandeur over gin-shops and only true basis of mjedtehm, !M* attention 

f en-stalls; but for any tiring in the way was turned towards its especial estivation i 
a?i imitation of the antique that wepoa- but being a pure physician, be <mn*idered 
eels, notwithstanding the vapouring of the that a proposition of (Uwecting dead bodies, 

“ Nocjtea Ambrosian ae” of Mr. Wilson (Pro- looked upon then with bo much horror |Jf' 
fes&or of Moral Philosophy!) Lord Elgin the public, could not so well emanate imk 
might never have rifted the treaaures of the one of his cast, who were supposed not 'to. 
Acropolis, or Stewart exercised his pencil dabble in euch filthy practices. He wif^ 
ou the same classic ground. consequently, induced to make use of a lit; 

The College, confessedly the most per- Monteith, who had no character to lose Sn 
feet structure in Edipburgb, i» so oblong that way, being a member of the College of 
square, whose east and. west fronts measure' Surgeons, to carry hi* design into execution, 

, about &»G feet, and itxsides to the norib and Mr. Monteith, at uissuggestion, immediately 
south, about 338. The eastern, or principal petitioned the town council, the patrons of 
front, presents nothing remarkable, farther the University, and obtained pprmissww to 
than usually find in afckrn dkwwrt the bodies of tym pew*** dying 

oculated wjlth the style of eneuwfo. A unclaimed in tine 
,v V)»r of balconies, supported by two Tywm tboae of fojatdliags ww fed on tbelnwt, 
►""pillars, gyardtbe great-ante, n»d architrave* on condition tbattie w» to usr J^iwstiprit 
of course inclose the windows, which seem in fibe winter neaatm only, to bury theboAbs 
to have .been designed -for the evasion of a at bis own -expense, end attend fee poor of 
taxation on light. On the north and south the city gratuitously^ Stimulated by. Mr* 
sides, slight projections have been raised Monteith*s success, oy,ptrhaps, jealous of 
iu the centre, to break the sameness of an the very liberal etwweasiaas made to him/ 
extensive surface, but even with this device, his brother corporator* of the College of 
the finest material, and the neatest work* Surgeons lost no time" in claiming such sub- 
mansbip, the whole has rather a heavy and jeets as were not included in bis gift, viz. 
monotonous appearance. From these ob- the l>odies of ibundlings off tfre breast, of 
jfi-timiH the interior fronts axe exempt, each children strangled inffre birib, of suicides, 
side of tiie square presenting the oiitllin and of persons found dead in the streets, 
of a separate building, and connected d i; L'miei the same restrictions imposed on 
the angles by open galleries loading So lie.- Ur. Monteith, with the additional one of 
different, medical class rooms, which shall hr 1 building an anatomical theatre, (when, a 


described apart, when the gentlemen by 
whom they are respectively filled come 
Slider consideration. Turning, then, from the 
works of the architect, we are naturally led 
to an inquiry into the medical liistory of an 
institution which has attracted so much pub¬ 
lic attention- ,',■■■■ 

This University, tike all its contempo- 
as in Great Britain, and many on the 
^w'.oftineat, possessed and- excised the 
power of conferring medical degree, at a 
time when not a single teacher of the sci¬ 
ence prelected within its walls. The ab¬ 
surdity of suc h a regulation could not long 
survive the first advances of medicine to tin? 
dignity of a science ■ and we accordingli 
Ibid, that an attempt to establish an ana¬ 
tomical school in Edinburgh, in 1694, led 
to its extinction- About this era it was 
customary for young men to repair to Padua, 
Pisa, Home, and Leyden, to complete their 
professional education ; ami amongst other 
adventurers from Scotland who visited these 
well-known schools, was the celebrated Dr. 
Pitcairne. Having distinguished himself 
v , abroad, at Leyden in particular, as the pre- 
m %eptor, I believe, of Boerhaave, this gentie- 
^ itoan returned home, and was certainly the 
, first who conceived the idea of establishing 
a regular school of medicine in hi* native 
country. Convinced by vtiM he had Been 


“ subject offering,” the pathologist* iff Edin¬ 
burgh were to be gratified by » public dis¬ 
section,) the request of the petitioners was 
granted. Numbers and interest prevailing 
against, individual strength, Mr, Monteith 
resigned the field to his competitors for 
some triling compensation, ii-nl Mr. Elliot 
was appointed first professor of anatomy to 
the University, jus! as the xiotoriea of the 
Duke of Marlborough opened n field for tiie 
emjfloyiuent of tin* pupils of the new school. 
No sooner, however, was ii promulgated 
that a teacher of anatomy was chosen, than 
the inhabitants of the “ (ioiw! Town*' took 
alarm for the safe repose of their deceased 
friends, a sort of “ ohl mortality" fever 
which still burns in tiie veins of their 4e* 
Hceiidunth with undiminished force, and 
which is likely to lead, one day or other, to 
tiie invention of “ paten! coffius’' and 
safety tombs.’* Tin* popular cut cry was 
inuuediiilely followed by an indignant pro¬ 
test from the Collugi against having any 
intention of violating tin* “ran*. mid enjoin¬ 
ing such unruly " lads as loved the moon,” 
not to venture out on aepuleral ex<undao0 
at night, undeT a penalty of having their in¬ 
ductions withdrawn, and of forfeiting .the 
freedom of the corporation. Mr. Elliot, of 
whom little more ia known than that lie 
was born cm .cue day and died another. 
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being gathered unto his fathers, a Mr, 
Mtcgil and Adam Drummond succeeded 
conjointly to the vacant chair. To these gen* 
tlemen the first Monro was materially in¬ 
debted for an introduction into public life, 
and the situation which be bo long illus : 
tinted, having abdicated their office in his 
favour. The biography of this celebrated 
character, with whom the notoriety of the 
J&shnrgb acboolmore properly commences, 
mcoat be sowell known to every professional 
render, that any remarks on the subject 
here meem auperftuoug. With hm feme, 
the- namber of pupils annually increased ; 
W there was stdl an appendage wanted to 
Me new nstobliShaBent, where the doctrine 
of the lecture-room might be reduced to 
•practice. This defect,.Mr. Monro, from his 
influence with the Town Council, and inti- 
wutey with George Drummond, whose ge¬ 
nius and benevolence swayed the affections 
of his fellow-citizens for so many y< sun, 
was ' enabled to remedy; and under tlio 
auspice* of these latter persona;;-*, ih» 
Royal Infirmary was commeuced 17:1;;, with 
little uni e fur ita completion than lie- <-<m- 
Tribu'ioiii which the example of its founder* 
elicited from the frozen heart of charity. 
Such, indeed, was the zeal inspired iu the 
public mind by their precedent., that those 
who could not afford t i give p-.-eiiniiirv aid 
brought, materials, mechanics < ■ sf ”« 
worked gratuitously, >■> tin- 1 i!.c <■■ 
trnijy he said to have arisen at tin •.. .! 
their voice, m. other buildings of ohi aro smo 
to hay® sprung into existence at the magic 
v'ibraitbna of the lyre. All this time there 
was but one prolesso ■ ’i were 

■Conferred, in the old ■ pro¬ 

duction of certificate of competency hy the 
candidate from the College of Physicians, 
whom.the University empio..■■’.«■■ ■ .:V-. 

men examiners on these . ■. . ■». ;• 

therefore became necessary, in order to 
complete the school of medicine, to create 
four oilier professorships, which were filled 
by Rutherford, Plummer, St. Clair, and 
Junes,. who were shortly after appointed hy 
the patrons of the College as the faculty of 
medicine, and invested with full powers to 
teach the several branches of the science, 
aand to grant degrees. 

We have thus arrived at as clear a know- 
. ledgi- t»f :»•.!■ origin of Him institution as the 
complexity of the subject, and the limits of 
*o short a notice, would admit of; but a few 
worths remain to be said of the policy by 
which it had bee- ■’ , ■ The engine, 
constructed in the ■ : ■ j.-.t • just seen, 

had many pei ulianimh m its formation and 
go.i r.unci.t to iic« oaut for iti. success and 
.imperfections. 

At the era of its establishment, the science 
Which it professed to teach was in as low a 

condition iu these countries, as the idea# of 


men were unenlightened on the subject 
medical education. TJj^der such circui 
stances any alteration might well have pass 
for an improvement., lit the field of tuiti* 
it had no rival to dispute the prize of sap 
riority, and victory consequently became 
easy attainment. The Colleges of Orfor 
Cambridge, and Dublin were already bon 
down by the corpulency of wealth, while i 
metropolitan locality gave it a facile asee 
dopey over its provincial sisters in Scqtdar 
The stimulants of poverty, that “ jmoth 
of excellence,” as it lias been called by ti 
Roman Satirist, exercised iu ita case a sal 
tary influence. There was no sinecure 
secure its professor agaiunt a neglect 
duty-—no thousands of fertile acres to .su 
port him in learned indolence. His nece 
sitic’s daily reduced the fereft of “ No Soi 
no Supper” into'the drama of real lit 
The state of things fit"; from® compellii 
pupil* to go abroad, it lVunld rotjiiiro h 
nioi!(‘rnte abilities in teach, is. uml pan; 
opjior!unities of h-aniing. 1 ) slop thi> ti 
of studious emigration. Of i his the found' 
s'flh'r schoolse'-m.'i! pcrfoclly aware, md to 
cure in transfer iuto the new rnnei'ni s'>;r>" 
i;n- i u-H '.da of (■. l-.-.g practised in t 

*.«!t !..»■. s? v.,:r:i as the system 

clinical instruction, for overlo.ug the bn; 
of the Royal Infirmary. A succession 
■ . ‘ out iii their re ■ji,.( , »; w persni 
*». ' W -• equals mijrht i>e fern:-' 5 . in I'Ve 
: (he o -1 -. *1 o;i hy t. 

patrons of this *>. h A in !'=(• selection 
professors ui-re i-ly e-: ; 1 1 , conferv 
a lustre n- f*« - o.-t .Mi.’-m* e.i in its i 
T.,:T I:. «=•>..,. »-:• v.if:,....;* 

e 1 . ■:. >. . i vuii' '.‘.I (■ ■ ;t\ ».■. 

: 1 s . i re 1 

i'- 5 ' I'i-r* is.',,.. -Mi .i.T'.i t!•■ ■ ,va‘. 

•. 1 * ! * ' IZ'-.j 

ceeding graduation day gave it so many be 
.?:: iu’ diplomas, the youi 

i !...' »v. a .al interest involvi 

iu its praise, while the old “"Sangrado 
shaking powder find parables from his wi 
gave the imfsisrible sanction of his exp 
ricnce to the euh'.ch.m of his ir.vcn 
friend. T*> nft’.sito tin- hvl-b!.! of ft* n pot 
tion, the pre^R wa:* i alh-d into uct.ir.n. 
Theses, essays. pamphlet*, every thing 
the shape cf "a >■ - A, from a single sheet 
a live l-v.udw ! j *«■.•<• otiarto, proclaim 
Kdiniuij.h th-* a; i.f the medical'science 
If origis .ft. v-‘ !.* <m ;M not be compose 
foreign ones, of .m rsi immortalized true 
’ .. \ ‘i.h- i * rwuvled into notice 

..a *• i ri n d < o.ii or made theirf 
■ ..l . i!',:i»ri .-\ .i a hsflp of “ couimei 
riii Ukidem us the obscure lunih 
which they were intended to illntnmal 
Success only generated a fiirtlier spirit 
enterprise; and to increase the number 
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pupils jith«r than to provide them wife the 
material# of solid instruction, would seem 
to have been the Object contemplated in 
%ery regulation formed by the conductor# 
of the school. Through the interference of 
father# and friends wife fee Senate and Pa- 
trolls, catchpenny professorships succes¬ 
sively arose out of the mangled body of the 
science in ghastly pomp, and fernr certi¬ 
ficates made a part of fee gaudy eameuhm 
of education. Vapid prelection# on fee 
theory were substituted for fee actual .pnfci 
tice of physic, and democBtratidnson On 
occasional putrid subject supplied fee place 
of manual anatomy. But behind this gor¬ 
geous trellis of hooks, lectures, professors,' 
and other didactic paraphernalia, there was 
.nothing substantive, practical, or valuable j 
fee whole was a mere pagean t passing be- 
hire the eyes men, but so artfully con 
ducted that it was mistaken for a reality— 
for at no period did Edinburgh ever present 
employment for more than silty or eighty 
pupils. Where, was- such employment to 
he found—that employment which, exer¬ 
cising the body and the mind, improves the 
faculties of both, not that, visionary applica- 
1' ' h- . 1 . -in k:,.>wledge which scarcely 

h . \ .. i i 1 -: behind 1 Not, surely, 

in the crowded wards of one hospital, or in 
liisM-rur-p rooms whose atmosphere was sel¬ 
dom vitiared hy the odour of anatomy. To 
acconiiiind»rc the superficial qualifications of 
tin- Victims of this system of delusion, the 
liirlir.ihy of ex-cniinativui was reduced to a 
uiminium, hli-.I to give t!ie prares.sasi mhlui.ci- 
of leiumiu' anil severity, it. wus cmdacted in 
i: Ot-ud in which not one in live 

him lived, th.nigh he were Well informed, 
could give wty iadiegtioii of his knowledge. 
Anglo-Latin tonne*. elaborated out of Aims- 
WOTth , or puri lissed reftdv-made. for a cub* 
ftaa, wen.- put forward with the same obli- 
purpose, as tests of a graduate’s 
vduasical and professional attainment?;. The 
.scheme was so juiliciuunly arranged, and 
the “ summi houores” so liberally divided 
iu the wheel, that to purchase a ticket was 
to ensure .1 priw. Iu short, the mercenary 
principles of political economy were as 
rigidly acted mi in the mnmureiner.i of the 
school, as iu the working of 0 Steam fac¬ 
tory, and to produce the greatest quantity, 
without any reference to the quality, in the 
shortest space of time, and with the least 
expenditure of labour, became the main 
spring of action. The forcing system thus 
established, necessarily produced in the me¬ 
dical fee same effects as in the mercantile 
JWGrld, a supply exceeding the demand, until 
»very village in fee empire could exhibit a 
jfcraee of Edinburgh M, D.'s reposing under 
one blanket, or doling out death and physic 
to the community from behind one counter. 

Scotvs. 
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Okmvtums m tht Utitity mi AdmmOratmt 
of Purgathe MttUehm in stmvl Ditodm^ 
By Jakes Hamiltow, M.D., Ft-Jkrw of 
fee Royal College of Physicians, and of 
fee Royal Society of Edinburgh, &c. See. 
Eighth Edition, revised and improved by 
fee Author, wife a chapter on Cold 
Bathing, considered in its purgative effect. 
Bvo. pp. 581. Bell and Bradfute, and 
W. and D. Laiug, Edinburgh ; and Long¬ 
man and Co., London. 1836’. 

Upwards of twenty years have elapsed 
since this work was first presented to the 
profession, and the number of editions *it 
has passed through is sufficient proof that 
it has been held in great estimation, and of 
the extended circulation it has received j 
so that any analysis of its contents would, 
at this period, he of little avail or purpose, 
k ft wo have observed that the practice of 
111111 veteran author has, sometimes, been 
rarri;«! to e dangerous length by persona 
who havei^erfrctly digested his bobk, of 
failed to commit preceding authorities ; and 
we therefore recommend it to fee diligent 
perusal of such of our readers, and they 
must be very few, who have not profited by 
its contents. The student will find that 
purgatives are commended in typhus, in 
scarlatina, bajriiatenieeis, hysteria, chorea, 
and tetanus, in all of which their utilit y is 
supported hy numerous cases* In going 
round fee hospitals he will observe, how 
very ardently and extensively the practice 
is followed by the* physiciaus of this metro¬ 
polis ; but he will also discover, that feller 
and more frequent purgations than I?r, 
Hamilton advocates are much hr vogue, 
particularly in fee Worst stages of typhus 
and other asthenic fevers ; hence fee “ fel- 
licuiar ulcerations,” and other morbid 
changes which arc''too often found on die- 
Y 
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Practitioners do mot appear tacom* 
aider tire many ways in wbidr drastic 
purges, which are far too much in fashion, 
and too frequently employed, may prove, 
injurious. ,They do mot consider^bow much 
the. rirculation is quickened hy mercurial 
and other purgatives, nor that the increased 
momentum must be lost somewhere, and 
that most probably upon the port which is 
the least able to hear it. The increased 
action of the mesenteric, and branches of the 
cmliac arteries thus induced, is often suffi¬ 
cient to account for all the disastrous cir* 
oumstanoes which usher in the fatal termi¬ 
nation of typhus, and the appearances which 
the belly exhibits afterwards. The circu¬ 
lation is hurried; and the vessels of a part 
rendered proclive to disease by the worry 
sued disturbance of frequent purges, becom¬ 
ing over distended, must needs he unloaded; 
and hence the foul matter and Biime, and God 
knows what besides, except faces, which are 
supposed to block up the intestines in fever, 
but which in reality are often prod need, to say 
nothing of organic mischief, by the purgative 
system, too often inculcated and too rigidly 
employed, instead of the eccoprotics or by- 
pocatharsea and clysters, which formerly j 
answered every useful purpose: '«f evacuat¬ 
ing the contents of the intestines, without 1 
imposing on their coats, their glands, and 
their blood vessels ; actions which are sel¬ 
dom compatible with their well being, or 
with the recovery of -the patient. Dx. 
Freind, no mean authority, by the by, in 
his 7 th Commentary on the Epidemic# of 
Hippocrates, informs us, that the doctrine 
of purging in fevers is so abstruse, that he 
declines laying down any general rules oU 
the snbject; and Sydenham, in his Schedula 
Mmbrm, says he did not dare to give a 
purge in the fever of 1673, but “ persist- 
ad in the use of glystera, knowing that 
purging medicines used at that time F®' 
seutly caused a comaaqriait ft ail im¬ 
probable, since the increased momentum 
. may fall upon the brain as well as any other 


pgpt. In bis intercurrent fevers, the 
illustrious physician found clyater# and the 
simplest laxatives answer every purpose* 
Except at the commencement of a fever, 
what can possibly be gained by the scruple 
dotes of calomel, the half drachma of jalap, 
or colocynth pills, with one cup after ano¬ 
ther of hauatus senwc, more tlian hy m0 ' 
derate doses of mm oil, or other leni¬ 
tives, which are sufficient to keep the body 
soluble 1 Mast the liver be stimulated with 
calomel to secrete ten times its natural 
quantity of bile, or the intestines with pur* 
gatives, to throw out their volumes of. 
“ horrible stuff,” for the cure of a fever | 
Or* is it not empiricism of the worst and 
most dangerous character 1 
So overwhelming has the influence of 
purgatives become, that they bidiair to es¬ 
tablish to themselves a monarchy paramount 

alike over the diseases of the infant, the 
adult, and the agedover increased excite¬ 
ment, when life is exuberant, and diminished 
excitement, when Its " taper faintly glows;" 
in short, over all the grades which the 
human frame is susceptible of, between th( 
cradle and the grave l ButDr .Hamilton i< 
not the advocate for purging which some hav< 
supposed, even in the disorders (chorea 
chlorosis) moBt likely to be benefited by il 
He speaks of " purgatives,” but ina grea 
proportion of his cases he merely employ 
laxatives and clysters—said very few evi 
dence mueh active purging* Chorea h« 
undoubtedly been cured, though we can 
not say (fieri, by purgatives alone; bn 
matemesis teas frequently, and tetanus, £ 
we believe, stiB more rarely. We desin 
therefore, to give this class of medicines « 
the credit they deserve, without makii 
them specifics, Which they certainly * 
not, in a gwmt variety of diseases. He 
is it possible, the bowels being once clear, 
out and kept clear, that purgatives can cu 
many cases of chorea, for example, exce 
by t^e stimulus which they couunuuicete 
large, a«l»x 4m tltt keHy 
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partied l And if this be their mdm 
*M**Mt, is not the practice of giving re- 
purges a very roundabout uae, 
successful; empirical always, and not ua* 
frequently hazardous and injurious t We 
have reason to believe that it is; and we are 
quite sure that we are not unfriendly to 
“ purgative medicines” judiciously em¬ 
ployed, nor to the able author whose work 
has contributed so much to extend their 
“ utility/’ and we may add, though the fault 
is not his, their abuse. 


Myology, Illustrated by Plates. la four 
Parts, By Edward Wiluam Trsotf, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology. 
} ol. Parts X., II., HI, Callow and Wilaon, 

me. 

In these plates the muscles, being separately 
lithographed, are out out and amaaged 
stratum super stratum in their proper situati ons 
ou the bones, so as clearly to demonstrate 
their origins, insertions, positions, shapes, 
&c.; thus funning, next to actual dissection, 
the most ready and natural method of learn¬ 
ing tlxe structure of the h uman fr a me* 

The first part contains the muscles of the 
jpferior and posterior parts of the thigh, 
leg^aud foot—the second, those of the am 
>»d hand—the third, of the abdomen and 
back ; and the fourth, (not yet published,) 
will be devoted to those of the face and eye, 
neck and perineum. Although not alto¬ 
gether original in design, something of the 
sort having been done a century or two ago, 
the execution of Mr. logon's work is highly 
creditable to his industry and lus talents , 
and now that subjects for dissection can 
scarcely be procured at any rate, we think 
be could not have devoted his time to better 
jBOrpose, or to one more likely to ensure him 
|he thanks and patronage of persons leam- 
fog anatomy, to whom the work is .in. ; 


In this %’s Lancs* will ha found a 
letter signed Medicos, on tho canatitutwa 
of the London College of Physicians. 
The writer, who is a Tallow of (he Co)* 
lege, and a gentleman of considerable 
literary attainments and experience, pro¬ 
poses that a public meeting should be held, 
with a view to call the attention of the 
Lcgwlature to the restrictions and exclu¬ 
sions imposed on the Licentiates. When 
it is considered that the Charier of the Col¬ 
lege was framed by Ljnacrl upwards of 

TREES HONORED AND IWENVV YEARS siUCC, 

it cannot be wondered that its provision* 
should be unsuited to the taste of the pe st 
body of the medical profession at this ad¬ 
vanced period, or that its spirit should be 
incompatible with the liberal notions of the 
present day. It is our anxious desire that 
the government of this Institution should 
undergo the strictest investigation; hence, 
the pages of this Journal shall be open to all 
writers of ability and good taste on each side 
of the question. 

It is only an act of justice to state, that 
those gentlemen who now, and those who* 
have for many years past, presided over the 
College, fe$Y« taken no part in framing the 
obnoxious ^by-laws of which foe Licen¬ 
tiates so justly complain. 


With a view to remove the prejudice 
which exists against practising human dis¬ 
sections, we last week proposed that those 
barbarous laws should be repealed which con¬ 
sign criminals to dissection, and. that rovo- 
lah demonstrations should be given itt 
the theatres of our literary institutions. With 
regard to the lirst proposition, we have been 
given to understand, from undoubted au¬ 
thority, that it will be accomplished bf 
Mr* Peel during the present session of 
Parliament; and with reference to 
second, we an© happy to find that 
highly approved of by some of themest 
Mtbghttaod of our Lecturers: it is a prac* 

Y % ''' v 



m the secret: operator. 


tice which 'we have every reason to believe 
will be speedily and generally adopted, and 
from, which, we are folly persuaded, the 
happiest effects must result. It is use¬ 
less xo ream on a circumstance which 
is purely matter of feeling- Snow the 
people the utility of dissections —show them 
the benefits which are conferred upon their 
fellow creatures by such researches— show 
them how much a knowledge of the struc¬ 
ture of the human body is calculated to 
lessen the miseries of the human race— 
find they will no longer stigmatise human 
dissections as horrible and inhum an prac¬ 
tice#, but rather consider them the laudable 
means by which the greatest public good 
can he accomplished. 


When Mr. Saunders commenced the trade 
of oculist, he at tbeaame time practised as 
an aurist; Sir AsUey Cooper induced him to 
do this. From the reputation'which the Ba¬ 
ronet had gained by his operation of punc- 
'turing the tympanum, the deaf crowded to 
him for relief. But whilst this flash of pro¬ 
fessional reputation gratified him* he soon 
began to find that the public w^&pgiuniQg 
to appreciate his talents as an atrrifit alone. 
He therefore, in order to get quit .of the 
deaf, proposed to Saunders that he should 
become an aurist. Saunders, with the true 
spirit of the times, instantly compiled a 
work on the anatomy mid diseases of the 
ear, as an advertisement of his capability. 
IN either the book nor the deaf answered his 
purposes; the book brought him few pa¬ 
tients, and the deaf were found bad m tides 
of trade. 

On the death of the immortal Saunders, it 
became a matter of intense interest who 
should succeed him. During this momen¬ 
tous pause, a ccnsiderabl • time elapsed. At 
last the great Benjamin was installed into 
tlie honourable office, being sworn to in-, 
violahle secrecy, until Saunders’s works, 


which were to Contain the whole of the 
mpric art, should be published by the cha¬ 
ritable and pious Dr. Farre. Some waggish 
patient, in whose eyes Benjamin had pio¬ 
neered, and who was able to see a little, 
when leaving the house in a very sulky 
mood, said, that “ hefeared he never should bee 
him again.'’ 

This anecdote brings to mind another, 
which we once heard told with some point, 
amongst rather a large assemblage of per¬ 
sons, and which may now he repeated with 
effect, as it. tends to show another of the 
secret operators in his true light:—A cele¬ 
brated titled oculist was formerly in file 
habit of making country excursions, in or¬ 
der to practise his calling; one trip had 
been particularly successful, and he always 
remembered it with that sort of complacent 
feeling, with which a skilful anglerlooks hack 
to the time and place in which he had once 
made a good haul* After an interval of a 
year or two, it occurred to him that it would 
be no bad plan to try back amongst some of bis 

former patients in the city of-, to learn 

.whether any thing could be done there in 
the way of busings ; hut as some misgivings 
of the success of his former operations na¬ 
turally enough occurred to him, he thought 
it would be prudent to feel liis way a little, 
and so ascertain how he was likely to be r&j| 
ceived. With this view he wrote to a jiiy* 
aician in the neighbourhood, and after seve¬ 
ral Und inquiries concerning some of his 
former patients, he concluded with asking 
whether they wanted his professional aid, 
and whether they and their friends Would 
pr,i ironist 1 - him If In again vi.-dlni 1 hem*.'To 
this smooth fvler of Sir Oculist, the Doctor 
ra'ber dryly replied: 44 Dear ^ir, I have 
received yours, and in reply beg to assure 
yon , from actual inspection, that of your nu¬ 
merous patients here, there are many who 
would be most happy to have the pleasurtN| 
of mmg you again” ] 

There was another itinerant oculist and 
secret operator named Williams, who some 
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years ago rambled about vending bis ■nos¬ 
trums j be -was not satisfied with excluding 
.persona from his operations, bat actually 
e&orted a promise of secrecy from bis pa¬ 
tients, bidding them never to allow any 
chemist to analyse the eye-washes which he 
gave them: doubtless be justified these mea¬ 
sures, as did Saunders, on the plea that hia 
‘‘modes of operating were peculiar to him¬ 
self, and of great importance tollim ps a yoxmg 
man.” Re it so, the Saints cannot refuse to 
poor itinerant Williams the benefit of a de¬ 
fence winch was set up by their friend andpro- 
teg6 Saunders. Where it was that Williams j 
h arned his operations, or got the receipt 
for his lotions, is now a matter of little con¬ 
sequence. It is useless to inquire whether 
it was amongst the favoured few that were I 
admitted to the mysteries of the new ma¬ 
sonry, there to learn the “ tour do Mnitre 
these things are of no importance ; hut it is 
/of the utmost importance to watch and ob¬ 
serve the influence of bad example. When 
secret operations were practised in the first 
institution in* the country, what else could 
have been expected, than that every itine¬ 
rant quack that prowled upon the oredidity 
and ignorance of the community, should fol¬ 
low the example set before him, and justify 
the artifices by which he imposed on the 
public, by citing the precedent established 
^fey peraons who take credit to themselves 
for being influenced solely by benevolent 
and public-spirited motives. 

One of the supporters of the secret 
operations, as we have faore than once 
ntated* was Mr. Battley. It would appear 
from a note in Paris’s Pharmacologia, that 
the organ of secrecy, (we shall not say 
“ secretiveness”) is aomcwhat developed 
in that chemist's cranium. for the Doc¬ 
tor rates him pretty roundly for keeping 
secret the method of making bis " liquor 
sedativus.” If we recollect rightly, he con- 
^plders it rather disreputable in any profes¬ 
sional man, in fact, in any man, to make a 
secret of wry process which may occasionally 


involve the welfare of the community. Here, 
then, is a pretty list of secret opewtiow. 
It is a pity that the bubble did not burst in 
Moorfields, when the rest of the Tki*gt in 
: the city were blowing up. What a charm¬ 
ing figure they would have cut on ’Change 
amongst the other “ Joint Stock Com¬ 
panies,” 


Dr. SrtiBzimM has recently arrived in 
this country, and is at present delivering 
lectures on Phrenology in Cambridge. We 
understand that the doctor will give a simi¬ 
lar course in Bath and Bristol, and after¬ 
wards in London, where he intends to take 
up his residence and practise as a physician. 


7b the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —It having been suggested, in the 
last, Number of your valuable publication, 
that popular Lectures os Anatomy, given at 
some of our public institutions, would be 
serviceable in chminisbing the existing pre¬ 
judices against dissections; I beg to inform 
you that this has, for some tune, been in 
contemplation at the Mechanics’Institution. 

Two or three mouths ago I called on Dr. 
Birkbeo^ and proposed to him to give about 
six lectures on anatomy, which should em¬ 
brace (although necessarily in a very super- 
fmialiuws&er) the mechanism of the skeleton, 
the actions of muscles, the circulation, the 
process of digestion, with observations on 
the nervous system, vitality, Ac. That 
Gentleman, however, always anxious to 
diffuse scientific knowledge to all dieses, 
hud anticipated me; he informed me that 
he lead received se veral letters from different 
members of the Mechanics' Institute, re¬ 
questing him to give such a course, and that 
lie had pledged himself to some of them to 
do w.. but limf 1:1 lurme, when they would 
require repetition, I should deliver them. 

| Tlu? drawings and preparations are now 
being made to illustrate tM> different sub¬ 
jects, and I)r. Birkbeek intends commencing 
Ids course after the Christmas holidays. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
and constant reader, 

J. N, Bai.vbmdgs* 

88, St. Martin's Lane, 
ikc. ■*, im . 
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Experimevts on the Vmm Circulation, and 
Absorption. 

Mr. E .T.rnvY rented to the Society, Borne 
<\j.. rimeuis in' liad performed, with the 
view of ascertaining the correctness of Dr. 
Barn's opinion, h« to the caiisi: of vctiuin' 
rirniiation and absorption, fturi how lar these, 
I'lieiUiji.eiiii depended upon n [ri:<!cnc\ To 
a vacuum in the cheat acting on the cardiac 
extremities of the venous trunks, os main¬ 
tained hv Dr. Batty. 

He laid bare the jugular vein of an ass— 
introduced an elastic tube-~to which was 
attached a stop-cock, and spiral glass tube : 
and Whilst' the elastic tube Was thus placed 
in the vein, the outer end of this glass tube 
was immersed in a coloured solution, and the 
stop-cock opened—the fluid was observed 
to rise and fall in the tube during respira¬ 
tion, as described by Dr, Barry, But this 
effect took place only when the elastic tube 
was introduced for eight or nine inches into 
the vgin, for when the tube was introduced 
for one or two inches, no rising or falling of 
the coloured fluid was perceptible. 

A large trocar was then plunged into each 
side of the chest, and into ; the pericardium, 
and a canula left in each^pehing. At this 
time, the elastic tube w&i ih the vein for se¬ 
ven or eight inches; although the openings 
made by roe trocars almost put a stop to re- 
apiration, yet the venous circulation was not 
apparently affected ; and whep veins 
were emptied by the finger, tl^Jfilledas 
quick as if no opening had herd '^adfe into 
the thorax. In some other exponents 
made on the distant veins, as the femoral 
sdd brachial. Mr. EUerby likewise ob¬ 
served, that not the slightest rising or falling 
of 1 the coloured fluid m the spiral tube was 
apparent. Thus it would appear, from these 
experiments, that the venous circulation 
was not so dependent on respiration, or the 
tendency to vacuum in the chest, as insisted 
upon by Dr. Barry. The next experiment 
was as follows:—Three grains of strych¬ 
nine obtained from Mr, Battley’s laboratory, 
the power of which had been previously 
ascertained, were introduced into the ‘tub- 
cutaneous cellular tissue, on the outride of 
llid left thigh of' a large dog. jmmediiu; ly 
afterwards pressure was made around (he 
wounds by inetuts 01 a ring or f.!*uh-. frvis 
to the end ot a pit re of wood, i»«.i , i rottM' 
no vacuum was made ovt- it This pressure 
WW^kapt up fur one. h-n.r; at the cud of 
which tilde it was removed, and a piece of 
plaster applied, without disturbing 
the poison. At the end of nine hours no 


effect w hatever was produced i® this animal; 
at the end of eleven hours he appeared a little 
drooping; during the night he died; and, from 
the posture in which he was found, it Was 
supposed he died Sleeping. 

In this experiment, it appears that the 
absorption of the strychnine was prevented 
by the simple application of pressure; for 
this poison usually produces its efi't cts on 
animals, within half an hour at farthest. In 
the experiments of Dr. Barry, therefore, We 
are to conclude, that the application of the 
piston cupping glass over poisoned wounds 
operated ir, pr« venting absorption, merely by 
the pressure produced : for in the experiment 
just related, pressure merely was attended 
with the same effect as the piston cupping- 
glass ; indeed it appeared more beneficial, 
for after the pressure was removed, no ab¬ 
sorption took place for at least eleven 
hours; whereas, m Dr.Burry’s experiments, 
the ]■»■!- .! ii-mi’iy b-i. 1 *!:! 1- oj.< :.:(!■ v '.thin 
two ail■ r *J , « •ciiuwiil of f ; n •;! i-*>. 

Upon examining the thigh of the dog, it 
appeared that the effect of the pressm-c imd 
been to completely condense the cellular 
membrane, and produce a ring of adhesion 
in the parts situated immediately beneath 
the ferrule, so preventing:tlte absorption of 
the poison. 

The next experiment consisted in intro¬ 
ducing a grain of strychnine into the thigh 
of a very fine, large rabbit. Treasure was 
made around the wou»d,«»in the preceding 
experiment, and kept up for half an hour. 
Eight hours after its removal, the poison 
did hot appear to have produced any ill 
effects on the animal. In Order to sec, 
therefore, whether a sofficient quantity, of 
this substance had been introduced, half a 
grain only was introduced into the opposite 
thigh, and no preps?are applied. The animal 
died within half an hour. 

A discussion here ensiled upt® Dr; Barry’s 
hypothesis of venous circulation. Dr. 
Burn and Mr, Wray supported it. 

Mr. Wigon stated, he came With the view 
of advocating it, but he thought that if the 
discussion were resumed at the next meeting 
of the society, and in the interim a com¬ 
munication made to Dr. Barry, tiffs gentle¬ 
man would attend himself' and defend Iff! 
own opinion. - 

Dr. Burn stated, he understood that Dr. 
Barry had felt hurt at a similar communica¬ 
tion being made from the Hunterian Society. 

Mr. Wigon, however, stated that he 
thought Dr. Barry was pleased rather than 
! nr: !:.i invitation. 

The President, Dr, Clutterbuck, there¬ 
fore, requested Mr. Wigon to invite Dr. 
Barry to the next meeting of the society, 
(Monday, Dec, 11,) when the. discuasioa 
on this interesting subject will be renewed, 
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THE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The veterinary art formed a separate pro¬ 
fession during the <lecline of the Roman 
Empire; and the armies of the Byzantine 
Emperors, in particular, were attended by 
men whose Works have reached ug ; they 
appear to hove been very assiduous, and 
“ by no means an worthy of the trust re¬ 
posed in them/* 

In common with other sciences, it was 
lost in oblivion t . ■ >: ;!m feudal ages,—a 
period of mnnv '■ •■■■■'led years , and has 
arisen, after a' '• •.ij.h: of darkness, 

loaded with embarrassments, which, happily 
for them, were unknown to its early pro¬ 
fessors, and which we shall presently detail. 
It ceased, indeed, to he a science, and re¬ 
mained quite xfuJiounry until the last cen¬ 
tury ; even then, the only works we have 
upon the subject are so ignorantly written 
and devoid of interest, as scarcely to deserve 
UKUiimj: and it is only of late years that 
any impi mvmeui. hag been effected beyond 
the knowledge of Urg ancients. 

Cruel operations were the, favourite resort 
of the early fiim } these have softened 
down into complex farragoes and incon¬ 
gruous recipes ^ nothing was to be seen 
but practice wlUbiit prmciple*, and direc¬ 
tions wb* jfts 

rihary thf^in Eurone, which here give® 
a new charScbirto i&tjjft ^tdea mutdi j 
to its improvement '-..-■i | 

In onr own country, the venal gentlemen! 
of Paternoster Row, whose arbitrary decrees 
so often direct the studies of the nation, 
fyrra bee® careful tofuroisb, by na6ans of their 
ready scribes, a sufficient quantity of cheap 
octavos merely selling books, to satiety 
the public craving for a concise and compre¬ 
hensive volume^ which should teach diem 
the whole art of farriery ; but as these 
general treatises were written without any 
view to science, hut have much retarded its 
progress, it is unnecessary^to particularise 
even their names. 

The Anatomy of the Horae by Stubbs j i* 
a work of real labour and merit, but with 
the disadvantage of a bad nomenclature, in 
common with most of the systems of veteri¬ 
nary anatomy in use at this day. 

Joines Clark, of Edinburgh, and Mf. Moor- 
croft, were sensiMe writers on the subject 
of the toot and shoeing ; but their rOmftrks, 
though the best practical observations at, 
the rime, u« rendered almost useless by j 
ike subsequent moat important and in- j 


writable discoveries of Mr. Bracy Ckrk,to 
whose writings, indeed, wo must chiefly 
confine ourselves in comparing the practice 
and doctrines of our Royal School. 

It if) well known, that more than half of 
those cases requiring the aid of a veterinary 
surgeon are situated in the feet, and con¬ 
nected with shoeing; all must admit that 
the treatment of those cases is still very 
unsatisfactory, whether it regards the pre¬ 
vention of disease or the cute of it; and 
that our readers may be prepared to judge 
On this important subject, we must en¬ 
deavour to give n short epitome of the his¬ 
tory of shoeing, and its consequences. 

The iron-nailed horseshoe was unknown 
to the ancient*; its use began at an uncer¬ 
tain period, during the dark ages when the 
northern barbarians, who excelled as workers 
in iron, had overrun the continent of 
Europe. 

I Rrobiibly, »( first, the shoe was only used 
for long journeys, or as nn occasional acces¬ 
sary, as it is in many rouniriesat this day ; 
which rendered it 1 , injurious tffeciR has 
easily perceived, and accounts, at length, 
for its general adoption. 

The farrier's art was introduced into Eng¬ 
land by the Conqueror ; and being a labo¬ 
rious business, it has continued in the hands 
of ignorant men* and without much attempt 
at change, (although all the old English 
writers on 00mplain of the ill effects 

of shoeing,) ,the last half cep- 

tary, when much dMomiskm has bee* 
trod to thi* degraded tkmghutotojtrit; 
and since the nsteahmtrit bf veterifcary 
wrg«^:.Ibe public have been pdbtorcd 
with &«# m 
thretf W theanbject and it* proposers 5 not 
a variatich ’ remain* to be made in tho 
make of shape of the common shoe, for 
which 0 patent could legally be taken. Yeti 
although these ehsngei httrtj afl ended km 
recurrence to the old plan, srpossessing rite 
most good qualities with the feWert&^l- 
vantages, the original objections to it are by 
no means removed; It is frill an uiriveiwrt 
complaint with horsemen, that the feet of 
our horses arc completely ruined, and,the 
animals rendered unserviceable, before half 
tlie period of their natural lives is ex¬ 
pended, or their bodily powete are much 
impaired; and so general is the evil, that 
by many it is overlooked, and considered us 
unavoidable, or somehow a consequence of 
age. All that have worn shoe* ere suffer¬ 
ing from oot traction, in s greeter or less de¬ 
gree; but .its effects are more manifest 
[with blood-horse*, from the beauty wA 
delicate organisation of their feet, than with 
those of coarser btoedj, which has obtained 
tor them rim character of being short Uvod 
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prevalence of cancer in scssex. 


mi mstthle, which, in then Mti™ ptons, 
feet unflheckled hy *c Mont care 
. m am , they are by no means found to 
deserve. ; 

Contraction has constantly been ascribed 
to some particular shape of the shoe ■ but 
the innumerable alterations, in ibis respect, 
have all failed for want of imAerstdnding 
the principle on which they should be made; 
and were another amimettt Wanting to 
show that these slight differences can never 
constitute a change of principle, or be of 
effectual service, we would only observe, 
that in no two countries of Europe is the 
iron shoe jnade alike, yet in ah, its effects 
are nearly the same, allowing for the varia¬ 
tions in the breeds of horses, and other 
modifying circumstances. It appears, then, 
that there ia a specific mischievous ten¬ 
dency in the principle itself of the common 
•hoe, independent of make, shape, or 
circumstance, which invariably induces 
contraction; and this opinion is confirmed 
by the fact, that in countries (as Arabia or 
western America) where its use ia unne¬ 
cessary ,|u' unknown, the inhabitants are 
straugers to these distressing evils, and the 
horses feet so invariably sound, that a pur¬ 
chaser never thinks it needful to examine 
there. Vogetius, a Latin veterinarian author 
of the fourth century,' before the invention 
of this destructive mode of defence, de¬ 
scribed with great minuteness and accuracy, 
every disorder to which th© horse was then 
subject; but neither he, nor #sy other an¬ 
cient writer, has once hinted at such n corn* 
plaint us contraction, or any of the diseases 
which follow . m its train which swell tire 
cafadogtte, and often baffle the skill of the 
modem veterinarian, The hardness of 
British roads l»s been arid by stttneAo oc- 
1 caskn the «vti; but tlds futile argttuteut, 
rihirir would imply a defect of nature ,m re- 
movedywMn we learn that the llomans 
rode their unshod horns without fear or 
dtoitft*ron pored causeway* etsctly rimilar 


perhaps afford some relief for a time, yet it 
cannot guarantee success. 

The various abuse* which these mete 
practise have often called down deserved 
censure, and been brought into account for 
this malady: they undoubtedly accelerate 
the destruction of the foot; but the shoe 
alone, when all these causes have been re¬ 
mitted, is proved to be almost equally in¬ 
jurious. 

Men of science tend talent have been de¬ 
terred from making this art their study, by 
the appalling view of its difficulties; the 
prospect was, indeed, uninviting, when the 
belief was general that there was u mystery 
in the shoeing business which none could 
unravel, arid that the glaring errors and 
abuses in the treatment of horses, which 
have often attracted the notice of the 
humane, admitted, in practice, of little 
palliation. 

C us tom has made the public so familiar with 
these effects, that we see without thinking of 
them, and a horse in this country is con¬ 
sidered incomplete without shoes ; hut ab¬ 
stractedly considered, it is a.most unnatural 
measure to fix an extraneous 'body firmly 
and lor life, tefibe foot ofja living animal; it 
ia an act which has no counterpart, and 
it is not surprising that its consequences 
are complicated and ruinous* 

In almost, every branch of the veterinary 
art, and in several department* of, natural 
history, Mr. Brucey Clark has enriched 
our stock of knowledge. And we shall, .for 
a time, leave the Cqllege, in order to re¬ 
view ritis gentleman's. labours, but shall 
recur to it mpua to see in what manner 
its Professor Ms received them, 

. To some, ft may seem atst^e irregular to 
notice the works of private individual#, bo- 
fou those of Professor CbJeman ; but until 
truth is made manifest, we have no means 
of judging of error. 


remains of which are still to ho seen in’ 
many parts of tlds kingdom. The unac- 
oetmtsMe consequences which result from 
shoring, (in itself a very simple operation,) 
Iisvb led to a general belief tliat there is 
soma hidden mystery or difficulty in the art, 
■n apprehension which has been encouraged 
by the conceited knowingness of the work¬ 
ing smiths, who talk of good and bad shoe- 
ing, na if there were some indefinable secret 
in the business, though, in reality, they 
never could comprehend or uccountVor the 
effects of their own measures, and merely 
assume this mysterious sir to impose upon 
rim public, finding tliat their utmost care 
and skill is insufficient to prevent or 
cur© the fatal mischief of contraction, and 
that although a slight change of system may 
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tirtraordimryprmlence (f Cancer in certain 
dutrict* nf Sussex, near to Tunbridge Welts. 

Da. Forster of Hartfiold, Tunbridge Wells, 
has of hue observed, and has communicated 
to us, the very extraordinary prevalence of 
cancerous diseases ia certain districts of Sus¬ 
sex, not fur distant, from the above place. In 
the small parish of Hartfiold, he has seen 
six or seven decided cases during the course 
of ki& practice in that neighbourhood, now 
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only of about ins years standing, and oh- COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS/ 
served, that if he wore to include «ocb only „ . • ' ' A '. . ' s 

of the neighbouring pillages and hamlets Editor (fin* L&xcex* 

whose conjoint population should amount to Sin,—I consider your widely circulated 

2500 persons, he could enumerate fifteen Journal, as one of the most nsefbl pmodi- 
cases of distinct cancer that Lave fallen un- cal publications of the day } tad -J <&-• 
der his notice within the above mentioned servo, with pleasure, that it is Working, 
period. Thjs is a very large proportion, though slowly and gradually, a beneficial 
but the list would be greatly swelled if Dr. change in the character of the medical pro- 
Forster were to include cancers of the lips, fesaion, in all its branches. To expoaa a 
and also certain nialignbnt tumouxs closely nefarious traffic in human misfortunes., to 
resembling cancer. The cases have in root out « hole and corner^ practices, todi- 
general been cancers of the breast, fre- vest the high character of physician from the 
quently extending to the axilla, and odious trammels of bigotjy, and to exonerate 
sometimes appearing both in the mam- medical institutions from the incumbrance 
rnary gland, and in the axilla, at once. Five of superannuated and oppressive laws and 
operations have been perfumed, and all regulations, has been the fortunate, and, to a 
of them xuccmfulhi, by the surgeon of the certain extent, the Successful province of 
village of Har timid. The diseases have, The La ncct. Among those distinguished 
Ja every respect, resembled ranccru in go- medical practitioners whose open character 
uoral; and on conauliuuon it. has always and scientific views have justly rendered 
been found expedient t.p remove them, them the subjects rather of the encomium 
They have been removed in various stages than of the censure of your Journal, I 
of the disease, with manifest success. l)r. recognise my most intimity friends, and 
Forster has not only paid attention to the many of the companions of my carliait medi- 
nature of the diiseoaea, so as to identify them cal studies. And I have noticedpn your 
us cancers, but has promoted and followed j pages, the total absence of that many 
up au inquiry into the particular conslilu- j headed hyd? a of human rulnmity and degnt- 
tion, diet, and habit of ihe patients, without : datum-—superstition ; which, even in these 
being able to discover anything parlirukr | improving times, disgraces the pages of 
that could lead to the cause of an unhealthy oilier medical journals, by intermixing a 
diathesis. Moreover, there are certain base and senseless fanatical jargon with the 
neighbouring districts wherein this disease most ordinary hospital reports. Impressed 
is very rare, particularly those places laying with the uacM character which Tick La nc*t 
nearer to Rolrtaigdean and Brighton, and has asMiraed, from the combined influence 
on the sea coast ia general. They are most of these several constituent part# of Jt» 
f nmmnti no the clay »oih» covered with marl, character, I have selected it as the he*t 
as HartfieM, IJrthyam, Cowden; and are vehicle for calling the attention of the 
more rare at UckneM. IJbuthly, and hence medical public to the enormity, erf. many 
to the Downs. In order to compare cancer existing ahuses. 

with other diseases, the Doctor has wwer- The constitution of the Royal College pf 
tabled Oases of stone to be remarkably Fhyacr&i»ktaods foremost among theabmse* 
rare here, while in Norfolk they are ex- of the medical profession. FouotM » ■ 
icessively numerous.. Inflammation* and pexi« 4 - , «^exi''.wtpeimtitloii. still Md tJtottace 
f tiflhour of the glandular system in general, of powfcr fiver mankind, and when prate*-, 
deafness from obliteration of the Eustachian aional chapter was another name fer tKO’* 
tube, and apoplexy, are rather to he con- humbug; sopportedby member*; 

sidered of frequent occurrence in the di«- who, however great thejr abilities a* dis¬ 
trict alluded to. And it is a remarkable pies of Galen and Hippocrates, dared not to 
fact that the ommr tcroti of chimney sweep- think for themselves on any objects, norto . 
era, as well as destmetroi sdexocele of the act on their own responsibility alone ; the 
testes, have occurred more frequently than College of Physician* lias come down fo opr 
we should feel warranted front hbapUai ex- days, a perfectly gothic absurdity. . 
perienee to expect in m equal number of Unfortunately, however, it is m absurdity 

' ‘ 1 ” * * “ r ' that exert ises a certain control over phy at- 

cians, aod has it in its power to repress 
the rising genius of the age, by preventing, 
by its excluding laws, a large class of useful 
medical men from arriving at the highest . 
pretended honours’ end eintdumonts of the, 
profession ; and thus it stands,up a wretched 
and pitiful obstacle to iriipn.vt :,!ent,in tbe, 
va»l. arcs-, of universal euiuLuon. To be*, 
conn a regular practitioner in the capital of 
a country which can boast such a number of 


persons in the ueignommiooa ox i^jxuioq. 
This subject is sufficiently important end 
interesting to justify our (awlouvour to call 
it into more general notice, and to excite the 
collateral observations of practitioners in 
other counties. 
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enlightened men ns England, who would 
believe that it was* necessary to subscribe to 
the thirty-nine, articles of" the church 1 invented 
anri established as they were by the Ilomun 
( utholic Annals of the early pan of the 
dark ages, and cut. and mutilated, and 
adapted to :t local kirk in England. And 
when it is recollected how very few of the 
medical profession know, care, or believe 
anything about these 'articles, how dis¬ 
honest a proceeding must it be to subscribe 
to n solemn belief in them on oath, as a ne ¬ 
cessary step to the practice of the healing 
art, But this is not all ; a physician must 
take the sacrament according to the form 
prescribed by the bth of Queen Elizabeth, 
and pay lees and expenses at one of the 
universities, ami, after wards, at the London 
College, to the immmit of about ?00/. B«- 
aides all this, Scotsmen and foreigners are 
totally excluded, mid other rules mu! regula¬ 
tions in force of so injurious h diameter, 
nnd so obstructive to the march of medical 
science, that the whole sum of the abuses 
token t(wether make up an evil so alarming 
and HlWtive to the total destruction of all 
medirn) improvementthat no apology need be 
offered for my attempts to bring it before 
the mnri' general notice of the profession, 
Which I hope still further to do in a series 
of letters, lo he inserted, with, vour per¬ 
mission, in Tin I.ancj j from time to time; 
and, indeed. 1 may say, till such time as 
measures shall be taken to set the profes¬ 
sion tree from its siinc.kles, and place it on 
that fair mid honourable footing that the 
College of Surgeons must stand on, by your 
efforts, conjointly with those of by much the 
most intellectual and skilful portion of that 
branch of our profession. .1 assure you that 
these opinions have not proceeded from any 
disqualifications,. I «rn neither a Scotch or 
a foreign healer of the sick, hat ft regular 
graduate of an orthodox English university ; 
and one who feels that individual exertion 
towards ridding the members of bis calling 
from the paralysing effects of such institu¬ 
tions us the one described, is a paramount 
duty which be owes to himself, to the profes¬ 
sion, . ■ ’ '’'’the injurious 

nat.nr* ■ ■ • __ ; in general, 

ntneb may and will be said ; and 1 trust 
that the advke I am about to give will be 
followed, when 1 recommend that a large 
meet ing of physicians, surgeons, and apothe¬ 
caries, generally, may be convened, or if 
thought more proper, of physicians only, 
either to establish a new and more liberal 
College of I’hvstt inns and Examiners, or to 
nun-borate and rescind the offensive regula- 
f'e.ns of the old one. by a petition to the 
government for some legislative interference 
in behalf of the profession at large, now so 
sham dully excluded, I am t>ir, yours truly, 
Mroicvs. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL 


CASR or II/P.MATOCELK, OCC,CURING SVONTA* 
NEOtitiLY, 

The following case affords an. example of 
extensive effusion of blood taking place 
within the cavity of the tunica vaginalis 
tf'Hti h, in the absence of thorn* causes usually 
productive of litem ah mule, such, as a Wow on 
the part,, or wound of a vessel in perform¬ 
ing the operation of tapping. It will be 
observed, on perusing the. case, that the 
testicle h»d been, for some time previous to 
the extravasation of blood, in a,state of en¬ 
largement, and probably, from this cause, 
the vessels rami lying within the vu.ginnl 
tunic were,iff a varicose state ; one of these 
vessels suddenly giving wav, filled, the cavity 
with blood, and com;titcted the disease in 
question. 

Robert Johnson, setat, 49. a stout hoalthy- 
looking mult, was admitted into the Hospi¬ 
tal on Wednesday, November tjth, under 
the car© of Mr, hi organ, on account, of a. 
swelling on the right side of the scrotum. 
He stated that the right testicle' was en¬ 
larged upwards of four years ; that it gra¬ 
dually increased in si*©, and was unattended 
with pain. On the first of November, as 
h© was walking about, not using any other 
exertion, he felt a sensation of something 
giving way in the right, side of the scrotum, 
and lie experienced an easiness, or relief, 
as if that which was before tight hud sud ¬ 
denly relaxed, and, in lieu of a hard .sub¬ 
stance in the scrotum, them was a soft 
mass now to be felt. The swelling soon 
attained great size, andt.be integuments off 
the scrotum became exceedingly dark*#)- 

loured.-eechymosed, according to the pa- 

tient’sdescription; this symptom occasioned 
much alarm, and the advise of a neighbour¬ 
ing surgeon was in consequence obtained. 

I be only measures pursued wore the ob- 
jservimce' of the recumbent position, wul 
the application of w cold lotion, until the 
; time of admission into the Hospital, which 
; ft will be seen was seven days after the 
appearance of the symptoms. 

On examination there was found to he a 
swelling of about the size of « double fisl, 
occupying the right side of the scrotum. 

1 he tumour was soft, yielding to moderate 
pressure, but elastic ; the testicle could not 
he accurately distinguished in (lie mas.-,, 
and the integuments were free from dislo- 
loration ; tlx. welling extended some way 
up the chord ; the opposite testicle was 
healthy. 



ADHESION OF THI£ CHEEK TO THE GUMS. 
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The same day on which the patient was 
admitted, Mr. Morgan made an incision into 
the fore-part of the tumour with a lancet, 
and evacuated nearly a pint of blood, partly 


patient has gone on well; the wound pro* 
gressively healing. We find him to day 
walking about the ward, only a small por¬ 
tion of Uhj wound at the upper part 


twni uviuijf c,t JHln 1.1* UKKJU, i.uiiuv 1 unn tu UH) vrouflu ttV UM' uppvu JIUIl. XV 1 * 

in u fluid state and partly coagulated. Warm! mains unhealed. He is looking forward to 
poultice* were ordered to be applied to the jleave the Hospital in the course of a short 
part, and the patient to observe the re cum- {time, 
bent, position. On the following day Sir, 

Astley Cooper, it ■’ the Hospital, 

had his at lent ion . • the case ; the 

swelling at this time was not much reduced 
in size, notwithstanding the previous eva¬ 
cuation of blood. Sir A stley recommended 
n more free incision to he. made. 

Nov. tO. On visiting the patient; this 
morning, we find him complaining of great 
pain in the scrotum, and labouring under 
considerable febrile excitement. The pulse 
is quick, the tongue furred, skin hot; lie 
complains of thirst, and has obtained no 
sleep during the night- The. whole of tin’ 
scrotum is very much swollen, apparently 
from effusion into the cellular substance of 
the integuments, which arc. red and shining 
Mr. Morgan made a very free longitudinal j 
i through the integuments of 1 he scro- 


The list of patients admitted hv Mr. Key, 
on the 1 st of November, presents the fol¬ 
lowing cases, which we consider as worthy 
of u brief notice. 

Ft'Notts Oil OWING FROM THU SOU:, or THE 
foot, ror.i ,owing a n ncto rim> wound. 

'File patient, a middle-aged woman, re¬ 
ceived it wound in, the sole of the left foot 
from the point of a rusty nail, about eight- 
teen .mouths previous to her admission into 
the Hospital. The opening did not clone, 
but there was n discharge, more or less, 
issuing from the part until Christinas last, 
w h‘*n a small hard fungus made its appear¬ 
ance at the wound. This excrescence con¬ 
tinued gradually to enlarge in spite of va¬ 
rious measures that were adopted, until the 
admission. Sim had 
patient, 


lulls 

turn, um! having laid open the cavity of the ; T’" - ,■ .• . 

, • ■ , A , v 1 i time ol the patient 

. 1,« .1 mm* •*«»-«<'• j 

wlwilliUooJ. Cm*. |«ta> .1 , UKt ,. r Can,.-.,, l.„ 

V ,1 out, Wlueh .»1 heema. »dl.i -; . .. . , br . 

I in thu ottrrum* at Hwa Gtriif roOlwaf li t / ... , ‘ ,. 

u-3V))t km<is caustic Wire rrj-c tt.enly 
•inpleyed, but only with temporary benefit. 


wer 

rent to the surface of the tunic, beneath, I ^ 
and the cavity was completely emptied of 
its contents, Tim vugimd tunic was evi¬ 
dently much thickened, but the testicle 
only appeared to be somewhat larger mud 
more indurated than natural. A linseed- 
meal poultice ordered to he applied over 
the part ; a dose of coloeyntb and calomel 
to he given directly. 

11. Much relief bus been experienced 
from freely laying open tin* tumour ; the 
constitutional irritation has in a great mea¬ 
sure subsided, and the swelling of the scro- 
j^iui, arising from the, loaded state of (he 
cellular membrane, has greatly '.:v •! 

The bowels have been relieved only once.; 

Ordered a saline aperient mixture, audio; 
continue the poultices. 

j;t, In every respect going on well; 
the parts are free from pain, and the swelling 
is still further reduced. Partial suppuration 
has commenced. i|j.i the wound of the inte¬ 
guments, The poultices continued. 

Id, The poultices omitted, ami strips of: 
adhesive plaster applied over the w. i;e.d.: 

The testicle feels hard and is eniavgeu, .hut; 
is not painful or tender on pressure. The 
swelling of the cellular membrane, conse¬ 
quent upon inflammation, being now re¬ 
lieved, and the cavity of the tonic* vagi¬ 
nalis emptied of its contents, the parts have < cr,0Kt '* tf - or TU£ 
resumed their natural appearance and fed. 

The patient observes the recumbent, poetute, 
and the scrotum i« well supported. 

S 5 , From the date of our last report the 


When the part wan examined by Mr. lo r, 
there wart a fungus of the si/.e of n crown 
piece, situated just, below the head of the 
metatarsal bone of the little, toe ; it was 
round and flattened, and was ver\ firm to 
the led ; it I,ad :< broad base, ttml hied on 
being touched with the probe ; it was not. 
particularly sensitive, and there was no 
opening to he detected through which she 
probe could parts. 

■Mr. Key ordered a solution of the mwe- 
niate of potash to he applied to the part by 
= - of lint; but a few days lifter" the 
woman w as seen by Sir A. Cooper, who 
directed that the fungus should he cut off, 
and that afterwards a tolerably free incision 

the plantar fascia should be made, so us 
to enlarge the opening throng'll winch the 
fungus protruded. Sir A-it.ley Cooper was 
of opinion, that, tlm fungus was of a simple 
kind, not growing from the under surface of 
the plantar fascia, but issuing through the 
wound of the pari, and being, as it. 
were, constricted : the. principle of cure, he 
thought, was to liberate it by enlarging the 
opening in the fascia. 


r.ftos 


MUTE 91 ON 
m TUf. CHEEK. r*> THE Cl/sis. 

The patient. i» tliis cosk*, is a hoy 9even 
years of age. The inside of the right cheek 
has become so firmly adherent to the upper 
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and lower gums, that the mouth is closed, 
and the motion of the jaw rendered very 
slight,—a little lateral or grinding motion 
only is allowed. The only method hy 'which 
the patient cun take food, is through an 
opening occasioned by the Teiuoval of one 
of the incisor teeth \ and it is truly distress¬ 
ing to witness him when eating, cramming 
the food, by means of his fingers, through 
this small oritice. It appears that he has 
been thus afflicted Ar-c ’ • ind that it 
followed a severe a: on i.«•.• in.cl v ; whe¬ 
ther any preparation of mercury was ex¬ 
hibited to the child during the progress of 
the disease, we cannot learn. 

The child was admitted on the 1st of 
November; consequently, at the date of fids 
report., November ‘.hi, bits been in the. hos¬ 
pital nearly a month, hut nothing has yet 
boon done for the ease. 

Mr. K.ev, we hear, is u thinking about" 
dividing the adhesions between the gums 
and cheek ; if the atmospheric influence of 
the hospital shall not have previously dis¬ 
solved them. 1 * 

cut or nom >?r. wwoT.ui', oit cores, i 

iwMiiTi.o ov •mi M'lM.i, a rittr oi a; 

sm,nio,v or ,\ a sum a t r or mexAisu. i 
The disease under widt h this patient la-j 
hour*, is-a specilie sore on the end of 1 Vie ' 
nose, occasioned, as Sir Astley < doper re-! 
marks, by “ ulceration of the .sebaceous; 
glands or follicles of the nose.” 

The patient is it woman ->t years of age ;> 
the Horn is of sixteen month's standing • it cum- j 
HKMiced as n pimple, ami has griiduyily c.\-j 
termed itself over the end of the nose , tiro j 
greater part, of the ulceration, however, is i 
still on the side at which it commenced. It j 
is hupei'iieinl, and, ui the lime of admission, i 
covered with a yellow crust. j 

Mr. Key directed a poultice to be applied 
for flic purpose of removing the incrustatiun, 
and tlutu n solution of arson into of potash, 
two grains to an ounce of water, to be ap¬ 
plied to the part, by means of lint. Haifa 
drachm of tin 1 rarhountc of iron to be 
taken three times a day. 

This plan of treatment bus had a. most 
decidedly beneficial effect-, the ulcer*ap¬ 
pears to be lie id leg very fast. The solution 
is now, Nov. kb, discontinued, and the 
white precipitate ointment applied, spread 
on Hut. 


* \\ e know that the Hospital air shuts up j 
many men'a mouths, hut. wv never heard ef 
its upeniag any, except at home of the 
dmnisli ami long winded lecturer.. lVr- 
haps it would he worth the experiment. t-' 
send the hov io hear n lecture . it would be 
invidious to say where. 


Two Cases* in which the. Patients have received 
an eil lamUnary number of Fractures, in 
consequence if having the disease called Fragi- 
lita* i)ssitm, or Britllenm of the hones* 
There arc at present, in Guy’s Hospital two 
remarkable distances of morbid brittleness 
of the different bones of the body, from 
which cause one of the patients has sus¬ 
tained thirteen, and the other fourteen frac¬ 
tures. In both cases the hones are ho fra¬ 
gile, that they are broken from the applica¬ 
tion of a very slight force. This stale of hone 
bus been remarked upon bv many authors 
as occur!ng in bad cases of scurvy ; also in 
syphilis, ami iu persons long affected, with 
cancerous disease, or in extreme old age. 
Ill the present instances, however, there, 
are no Mich circumstances, mid the discium 
in one case appears to have been connate. 

Cam' I. The patient is a cooper, -kt years 
of age, and not more than five feet in height., 
having been reduced seven inches and a 
half, according to his own statement, by the 
fractures which he has received. 'I he right 
leg was fractured at u very early age ; the 


right femur has been broken bv< 

• fine 

)» (only 

two tno.ahs intervened hot w een 

the f 

two last 

fractures). The left thigh bus 

been 

brokeh 

three times ; the right humerus 

, thre 

r times 

broken, and the leit humerus 

; one 

e. He 

was admitted into Ai t ideal Ward, 

, under 

the. care of ’Mr. Morgan, about 

three 

• weeks 

since, with frortore <>l tie- neck 

of tl 

t" right 

scapula. The patient stab's,. 

that 

all the 

(Vacturns have be. a oenisioue 

d b\ 

slight 

causes, such as a trilling blow 

on the part, 

or from his foot slipping when walking. 

The union of tin■ hones of 11 

io unit, is to- 

lovably good, nnd also of the 

leg, 

but iu 


bulb thighs the bene is bent forward in a 
remarkable degree ; iu fact , the broken ends 
of the hone have united in .such a maimer, 
as to form wi obtuse angle. It appears from 
the man’s account, that a few years ago 
only one of the thigh fumes was thus united, 
and that consequently the. limb was several 
inches shorter than the opposite. Whilst 
in this state he broke the straight thigh, and 
came to Guy’s Hospital, under the care of 
Sir A. Cooper, at the lime in which Mr. 
Tyrrell was dresser. Now Mr, Tyrrell is an 
iugenmus nun, as every body knows, and, in 
his version of the case, says that he consider¬ 
ed it would be right to join the broken bone 
in such n manner, that it should he of the 
same length as the other, l ias was effected 
without much difficulty ; in fact, hy treating 
the patient in the usual hospital manner, 
vvliiii Sir A. Cooper verms n 14 ram’s horn,*' 
was produced, and the patient was shorn of 
his suit live some few inches. In conclusion 
upon this ease, it may be proper to remark, 
that the man’s health has always been, and 
continues, very good. 




DISLOCATION OF THE HUMEHUS, 




0 \?r. This patient i» 50 years of age, 
nml obtained his livelihood for many year: 
as a market-man. lie slipped down on the 
pavement when -.'t years of nip*, fractured 
the left femur, and was in GuyV Hospital 
under the core of Mr. Cooper. After this 
time he fractured the some femur sis times 
from slight causes, the left femur three 
times, ami the left tibia twice. He was 
admitted last week, into Cornelius’ Ward, 
under the care of Mr. 11. Cooper, with 
fracture of the left tibia, which constitutes 
the thirteenth fracture received since the 
pit.tieut attained the age of‘21. Both thigh 
hones are much distorted; the right is 
curvi d outwards, whilst the left is bent for¬ 
wards. Tins patient also ,states his general 
health always to have been good. 

A iew days since, when at the Hospital, 
we writ: favoured with the sight of u large 
urinary calculus, 'weighing upwards of nine 
ounces, which hud ulcerated through the j 
bladder into the vagina, and was found 
plugging up the os externum. The patient 
was under the care of a private practitioner 
tor only a short period, so that but little is 
known of the particulars of the case. ; she 
had been for many years suffering, and 
died soon after lift commenced his at tend- 
;UK‘c, 1 lor name was Mary Dell, tlud she 
was. if appears, about five rears ago. tor 
some time in the Canciik M aud! of tin; 
Middlesex Hospital, under the care of Mr. 
h url weight, and was said to have cancerous 
disease of the neck of the womb ■ 

l i F !• H ATI ON OK l IT HUTU M V.-PJKC ttJ.Ui 

Slit A HON Ol l fit: ‘KlVf. 

On Tuesday, Nov. f gii, Mr. Morgan per- 
formed the operation of lithotomy. The 
patient, n deliiate looking boy, six years 
of age. 

The instruments mu ployed on the occasion 
were, the straight stuff suid scalpel as used by 
Mr. K, \ .* There wasaremarhai-h-peculistritv 
in the. case, which had thieff et of rendering 
the operation some what dimewit,—namely, 
that 1 he cult ulus was uartly.situated wn hie tire 
bladder, urn! partly in the prosfatic portion 
of the urethra. There was, in consequence 
of the stone heitft; thus plac-uui< it ob¬ 
struction to parsing the staff through the* 
tieck of the bladder ; the instrument went 
readily down as far as the ; restate, and here 
Struck upon a hard suhstiue-e, evidently a 
calculus. At length, Wit.ii much difficulty, the 
staff was passed by into the bladder, as was 


* The garget ia entirely abandoned at 
Guy’s Hospital. 


denoted by a flow of tnrinc. Mr, Morgan 
proceeded with the, operation, making the 
usual incision in the perineum, placing the. 
point of the scalpel in the groove of the stuff, 
tmd carrying it. onwards to the neck of the 
bladder. In attempting, however, to make 
the proper lateral section of the prostate 
gland, the knife was thrown aside by the 
stone ; and. consequently, the opening in 
the bladder was limited. 

Several minutes elapsed in extracting the 
stone, and it required considerable force to 
extricate it. It proved to he of an oblong 
shape, of about an inch and u quarler in 
length, and equal in thickness to a moderate 
sized thumb. On its fore quirt there was u 
protuberance, of the size of ;t nut, nod the 
upper part of this was broken and irregular; 
this protuberance was supposed to have, 
been lodged in the prostntie portion of the 
urethra, with the broken portion upwards. 
Immediately behind this was a narrow or 
contracted part,- ~n kind of cervix, and pro¬ 
ceeding backwards the stone again was ex¬ 
panded. I he narrow portion, it is con¬ 
jectured, was placed directly at the opening 
into the bladder, whilst the expanded por¬ 
tion was within. 

We are gratified to stale that the little 
patient, at the date of this report, Dec, '2, 
appears to be going on well. 


cxHiiiu f i D rnsi.oe a (iov of rnt ursmu’s. 

A poor man. (A years of age, presented 
himself at the Hospital for admission during 
the last week, with dislocation of the hume¬ 
rus in the axilla. I he accident occurred 
seven weeks previously, and the patient had 
not had recourse to medical advice, regard¬ 
ing i( only as a sprain. There were the 
usual symptoms present, which ate diagnos¬ 
tic of this species of dislocation, viz. the 
flattening of the shoulder, and the length¬ 
ening of the. arm, with the elbow thrown 
from the side. The motion of the shoulder 
was very inconsiderable. 

Notwithstanding llic. great. length of time 
which had elapsed from the receipt of the. 
accident, taken in nmjum-fion with the age 
of the patient, yd Mr. 1>. Cooper thought, 
proper to make an attempt at. reduction. It 
was not considered necessary to'draw Idood 
from tic arm previously, because tho man 
did not appear to he very robust. Tartar 
emetic was administered in nauseating dones, 
and when sh- effect was fully produced, the 
pulleys were applied in the usual mariner. 
Forcible o\i nsion was continued for a con¬ 
siderable length of time, but without pro¬ 
ducing any alteration in the situation of the 
bone. 





FRACTURE OF THE CRANIUM. 


and corned work at goyVmoui'i- lending feature seemed to be a depressed 
— M u. kky'V &BOHKT operation op state of the vita! power, but on what this 
Ai-.iMi DOWN a calculus in Tilt immediately Upended, was not very evident. 
r>,JEU * On Tuesday morning, ( 21 st,) finding that 

ir man by the name of King, b$ years he became worse, lie was taken away by his 
>, was admitted in to .lob’s Ward on j friends, and we understand that be died four 
November, under the care of Mr. Key, j days afterwards, 
account of calculus in the bladder. There j \\ r . v dV( . i U;ttr ,J that; the. body was ox- 
* nothing remark a bio about, the case, and j . mui)lM j p y ^ T( Key, hut we. cannot vomit 


therefore, on passing round the Hospital on j for t j K . to<;cumy 0 f‘this statement; at any 
the following day, for the purpose of seeing | rm Key has not thought proper to 
the patients admitted, we simply noted down mcllt j on the case to his colleagues. (who 
the age of tip patient, that he hud the usual W(? know> (y.,,j somewhat surprised thereat) 
symptoms of stone, and had laboured under ()r ^ uny -the pupils, 
the disease for several years. 

On visiting the Hospital a few days after, . _ , . .. 

we learned, htf accident, (for the /act was 
carefully concealed,) that Mr. Key hud at¬ 
tempted to break down the stone. The BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL 
operation We understand, was performed 
cm the bth, between two and three o’clock 

in the afternoon, when all the pupils were CA *® op vkby xxtknaxvk nunutt. ui iuk 
at. the anatomical lecture ; Mr. Key, and chantvm. 

two of his dressers, the iuventer of the in* On Tuesday, September IS, dohn King, 
strum ent, and « Mr. Cock, being the only a; tut. 4 .‘>. Was admitted hi to Colston's 
petsouH prenent. After various ineffectual /Word, about It) p. in. He was a man of 


pying upwards of i 
out was put to bet 
h, Mr, Key mad 


r and very full habit of body, and from 
potion, which was that of a brev 
■eond whs lUTustoim d lo pay his devoli 


ally private with the {3 oil > god pretty fm ly. We mnlersh 


former; mute of Mr. Key’s colleagues, nor three gallons ot porter, :t 

any of the pupils, were made acquainted tnmatc* quantity of gin, wswhii 
with the intention of performing the opera- daily ration. Having indulged 
tiou. It was undertaken between the hours .finely than was his 
ci f two and three, as before ; the patient j via »« HOt b * ;i ug so 
was put into the warm hath, the dooa of the ?lm,vvn down by a runaway horse, and m 
place ware locked, and the only pursons'pre- th< ' fractured bis os froutis. Then- was 
Kent were Mr. Key, the. iuventer of tho an external wound on the forehead, about art 
iuatrmneut, Mr- (hick, mid a pupil, whose mch in length, immediately over the right 
name we are uol at liberty to mention. eye-brow; and the us front is was tractured 
..... . . , in the situation of the froutui sinus of the 

With respect to the particulars oi tlrn samr , sid ht> )wi weivt . d considerable 
operation, we learn, that although the stoue C01)Ulsi()nj hoih ): ,, es 

were closed with of 

was grasped, and two holes were mud to p ls ion of Ittood into the eyelids, and the left 
huye been drilled through it, yet the cal- , houia , r mA m were Wsed. He was 
cuius did not break, and gms^uently Emission, with the 

nothing ww gained by thus IMamz™ usua , nUnuhmt , ym ptom s ,-insensibility, 
operation. I pworda ot an hour and a hull | >l}s u nt £ £,«, stimu{ua ofiight, 
elapsed mfishingtov the atone, and drUlmg, breathing Almost approaching to ttertor. 
On the day following the operation, (1 -*>t.b,) pulse slow; by degrees he recovered from 
we found, on visiting the patient, that his the? immediate effects of the injury, and by 
pulse was small and feeble, his tongue fur- the morning was sufficiently sensible to 
rid and dry in the centre. He did not com- give bis name and occupa tion. Soon after 
plain t»f any particular pain in the bladder, bis admission he was bled, to *xx., a pur- 
hut said that be felt sore, and be evinced game, consisting of cal. grs. vj., jalap xii. 
tenderness on mukuig pressure about the administered, and cold cloths applied to his 
pubes. bead. Iu the morning, about eleven o’clock, 

Ou the 1 ?th, he seemed very much do when we saw him, he hud again become 
pressed, being with difficulty roused; the regardless to slight impressions, but was 


mm practice, and his 


■ continued dri 
There was 


id the pulse was! by no means 


pupils very 


feeble. There was no clear symptom of decidedly contracted ou the application of 
any organic di- u- . in any part of light: an attempt to open the eyelids made 

the" body—the • t appear to be him irritable, and called forth expressions of 

suffering from iuflmumatiou; in fact, the dislike at being disturbed. He has been 
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very mtlesa, tossing about in the bed, and 
frequently cries out as though, in pain ) 
blood bit ft ml and cupped ; las bowels Imre 
been freely opened during the night; 
lias vomited u considerable quantity of! 
bloody mutter; five pulse 1U0, ami beating! 
powerfully ; the dresser has again bled him! 
t<> %xx. ' this morning. An attempt had! 
been made to give him tbe siiline mixture, 
v illi liquor imiimonu tarturuuti, but lie re¬ 
fused to swallow it. 

He continued in tbe earne state of stupor 
the whole of Wednesday, the blood exhibit¬ 
ing the Burnt' appearance as on the first oc¬ 
casion ; be made frequent attempts to vomit, 
without success, and possessed sufficient 
recollection to sit up in bed, and bold the 
basin; be was again bled to ^xx.., and an¬ 
other dose of calomel and jalap administered. 
He passed a sleepless and restless night, 
muttering incoherently, and vomiting the 
same bloody coloured fluid as cm the pre¬ 
vious night; blood less bulled and cupped. 

On Thursday morning, be was exactly in 
the same state, when another dose of calo¬ 
mel and iahvp was given* lu Hie afternoon, 
lie retained so much sense, as to get out of 
bed to pass his urine ; from this time, he 
gradually became more insensible ; bis mo ¬ 
tions and urine passing involuntarily. Ills 
pulse becoming rapid in the evening, HiO, 
be was a gain bled to gxx. 

On Friday morning, his life was evidently 
nearly closed ; bis breathing difficult ami 
rapid, and accompanied with etertor bis 
pulse weak and hitermitting; hj s pu¬ 
pils, however, still visibly con traded mi 
the application of light, until within two 
hours of hi* death, after which time-we did 
not see him ; he died about noon, 

I’&it-niorlcm Eremina!ion. 

• 

On Saturday, at 18, the body was ex¬ 
amined. On removing the scalp, an. ex> 
tensive fracture, of the. m frontis was dis¬ 
covered, commencing at tiie external ends 
of the sinuses, the external plates of both 
were driven into their separate cavities-; 
and extending in numerous directions over 
the whole of the right side of the Iron ltd 
hone, and into the parietal bone ; Severn! 
pieces being isolated and loose, but nut. de¬ 
pressed above one or two lines ; the frac¬ 
tured bones resembled a. cracked pane of 
glass ; oil removing the upper part of the 
cranium, and looking at its internal part, 
the same appearance was presented, the 
fracture, or rather the numerous fissures, 
extending through both tables. Jieneath 
the dura mater, and upon the arachnoid, was 
effused a small quantity of pus ; at the. an¬ 
terior part of the anterior lobes, correspond¬ 
ing to both Mbits, a portion of the brain. 


about the size of a walnut , had lost, its na¬ 
tural upjwamice, and was softened and of a 
red colour, presenting the same appearance 


substance. At the posterior part of the 
brain, but more especially on the right 
side, a considerable quantity of blood had. 
been effused between the arachnoid, and 
pia muter, presenting a dark red mottled 
unpeuvnua 1 . The vessels on the surface of 
tbe brain were exceedingly turgid, and its 
substance when cut. into, presenting nu¬ 
merous red point s. The rest of the brain was 
natural. On examining the hose of tbe 
skull, ir was found that, the right orbitar 
plate, of the frontal hone was broken into 
numerous pieces, and pressed downwards 
into the orbit; that the fracture extended 
transversely iu an arch-Uke manner front 
the right orbit through the frontal hone, to 
the left orbit, and thence completely back¬ 
wards through it.*; orbitar process; ‘ ami by 
another fissure backwards, through the, 
ethmoid hone, and downwards through the 
same bone, through the nasal process of the 
superior maxillary bone ou one side, and an 
(.be other through the os nasi, and xuisu! 
process of tlm maxillary bone ; the internal 
plates of tin. frontal sinuses were broken 
into numerous pieces, and driven into the 
sinuses. 

The fracture. after proceeding backwards 
through the ethmoid, passed through the. 
body of the sphenoid, exposing the sphe¬ 
noidal cells, then through the basilar pro¬ 
cess of the occipital, into the foramen mag¬ 
num ; this fracture ran so completely 
through the basis, that the two sides of the 
basis of the skull were easily moved, and 
the edges of fracture separated to the ex¬ 
tent of an eighth of an inch; neither the 
eyes nor the optic nerves seemed to have 
sub faim’d any injury. To give an idea of the 
great extent of the fracture, we shall de¬ 
scribe a portion of hone in the upper part of 
the face, which was completely isolated, 
and so moveable as to be detached by divid¬ 
ing the. soft parts merely with a sculp a). 

On the left side, a small portion of the 
lower, and middle part of the os lion tie of 
tin* size of half a crown ; the ns nasi, and 
about an inch, of the nasal process of the 
maxillary bone, with part of the os unguis ; 
on the right, side, halt the os nasi, and 
! about half an inch of the nasal process of 
tbe os maxillsm*; the inner side of t his 
portion of bone, were seen parts of the 
i frontal spine - tlm crista galli of the ethmoid, 
and a triangular portion of the anterior part 
of the perpendicular plate of the same bouts; 
these varsous parts were all firmly united 
iu their natural manner, hut completely no* 

; panned from the rest of the cranium, a ftrac- 
; turn running entirely round them. 


he 1 as when blood has been effused into its 
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This cast; appears? to us to be interesting, 
when wo consider the monetise, extent of 
the injury, at. the same time recollecting 
tin* degree of .sensibility the man retained 
to within a few hours of his death. 

He gave his name and occupation on the 
morning after the accident, answered ques¬ 
tions sensibly, and expressed in pretty strong 
terms, his sense of pain, on any attempts to 
examine the injured part, or the state of his 
pupils ; which last, visibly contracted on 
the admission of tight, to within a few hoars 
of his deat h ; lu> also arose from his bed on 
the second day to make water. 


t'UAiivvomK, vvmt jshympelas. 

V ; 1 i , 'V t girl, a t, .23, was admitted 

ini ■.. labouring under gonor- 

rhwa, uuuei oil. Lawrence; and, in attend¬ 
ing as mi out-patient previously, had got; 
completely wet through. Upon examina¬ 
tion, the tongue was dry, and had a light 
brown glazed surface; the. roof of the 
mouth in a similar state. The fauces and 
soft palate were of a deep red colour, and 
covered with a thick viscid and tenacious 
nincus, which was, with difficulty, dis¬ 
lodged, even with the assistance of repeated 
gurgling; the right ear and adjacent part of 
the cheek are considerably swelled and red 
with erysipelas ; vesicatiuns were, observa¬ 
ble in the former, and the meatus, being 
in some measure obstructed by the tame- 
fact ion ; pulse extremely rapid and feeble, 
beating 152 in a minute. She was nimble 
< • ■! ■ her tongue tremu- 

I • . •• very imperfectly ; 

bowels torpid for the two days previous to 
admission. She was ordered four grains of 
calomel, uuu ten of jalap statirn, ami senna 
mixture afterwards; v. gra. of the subear- 
bonute of ammonia every four hours, and a! 
little port wine largely diluted, if the de¬ 
bility should indicate it. Towards evening 
the bowels having been freely opened, u 
suite of insensibility nearly approaching to 
coma come on ; t he pulse still rapid and 
feeble; the head to be shaved, and cold 
lotion constantly used, and a large blister 
applied betwixt the shoulders; the ammonia 
and port wine to be discontinued. 

I K Left ear and check erysipelatous, 
find tlie patient completely dent; the senna 
mixture and cold lotions continued ; the 
patient had three or four motions during 
>be d«v. 

KL The debility alarmingly increased ; 
erysipelas extending ; bowels open; the 
.guVarbonute of ammonia every four or six 
hours, and wide and water. 

13 . The erysijmlas bus f spread over the 


face and head; six *doses of the subearbo- 
nate, and a few table spoonfuls of wine, 
have been taken this morning ; the latter 
seems to have caused an injurious ex¬ 
citement; bo wels open ; wine discontinued ; 
ammonia continued. 

14 , Bowels have boon finely evacuated ; 
passed a restless night; live grains ofhydr. 
c. creta every eight, hours, ad tertiam vicc-m ; 
the ammonia continued. 

15. Slept well ; .free from pain; pulse 

j quieter, hut still feeble; erysipelas has not 
extended; bowels have been moved six 
rimes ; .discontinue the. bydr. c« creta ; the 
uumumiu tu be ctmLnued. 

Id. Bowels freely "y;;'' mtod ; throat, well; 
tongue moist, wud nearly dean ; tin erysi¬ 
pelas quickly subsiding , sulphates quinimr, 
gr. ij. in infus. rosui quurta quaque bora ml 
(juartatu vicera. 

80 . The face and head have desquamated, 
and the patient has almost - recovered her 
strength; pulse quiet ; tongue clean:, she 
has not taken medicine since, the loth. A 
few days subsequently' who was discharged, 
cured. 


,c ask or anomalous urribtu.vvi i. i\ tut. 

mimiS AND 1‘CIML Ot’ A IMl'ILM, 

A woman oume to the Hospital on Tues- 
'day, Oct. 10, by Mr.Lawreuqon desire, who 
exhibited u most peculiar 'appearance- in her 
; hides. The right was of n dark black colour, 
whilst: tin* left was of a light grey. In the 
left eye was seen a capsule lenticular cata¬ 
ract • the opaque streaks .of the capsule 
being very observable. Mr. Lawrence re-, 
marked that u change in the colour of the 
iris would impress one with the idea that 
it hud, at some distant period, been sub¬ 
jected to severs* iuHammation ; 'hot, in t* e 
present instance, there*bed never been 
either pain nrrinffimymatum, A change of 
colour wa& auu»f'ib' T -?.s seen: u>. follow a cata¬ 
ract, where tin; 'ion* ,wu.v. ini'a soft state, 
and the capsule.opaque . but,. from the his- 
tury of this'case, it appeared Urn change of 
colour lind preceded the occurreu.ce of cata¬ 
ract ; so that tlmm was no accountable cause 
for this iippiummce* The right pupil pre¬ 
sented a greenishappenrimciq .as in glau¬ 
coma, but- there was not the least imper¬ 
fection of vision. Mr. Lawrence said, that 
v - ... . ■■ geaerutly resulted fijom an 

• . ■■ vitreous humour; but, in 

same eases, and especially in old people, it 
is wow and then observed without; any alte¬ 
ration of that structure, ami with unal tered 

vision. 
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On tin' Muscles of the. Abdmen, 

Fa’ovm-h Tv hs said, in tins Introductory 
Lectures relative to the structure and office, 
of muscles, to nimbi*' a person who pretends 
to loach anatomy, to go on shoving the 
muscles that are found in.the different, parts 
of the body ; uml I Mull begin with those 
muscles which are the most apt to decay, 
namely. those in continuity with the viscera, 
li might he .-.aid, t..k- the eirajde muscles 
at first, and these are unquestionably not 
the mod simple.'in the body; but-i always 
like to bearin' with .the most difficult parts 
tb-rh, because •»! yott once master them , nil. 
'he rest, is easy. * And as to twlking of diffi- 
:u^y, wbx there m nbsyiuA-ly no such thing 
as difficulty nhovt anatomy ; at least all that 
we know of it t* ewsy, and opt difficult. 

Well, In describing the ■'•oiBcle#, we make 
use of the words»~orIgi8 and iatertkm : now, 
these fife not good words to he used; we 
ought father to say, the attachment of the 
muscle#, But people will stake use of these 
expressions, somatime# applying the names 
to the actions of the parts. Muscles, how¬ 
ever, in acting, arc not conscious of what 
they do; they simply contract atone part,: 
and bring the more moveable part to which 
they are attached towards that part at which 
they do contract. Now, notwithstanding 
these terms are inaccurate, yet, really, we 
should haggle very much in the description .j 
j|of the, muscles * if we were not to use them;: 
said therefore they may be, for the sake of i 
convenience, continued. Now the muscles; 
of the abdomen are ranged in strata at .the j 
sides of the belly; there are three strata, | 
Vol. XL 


and the fleshy portion of those teniiiiust.es in 
sheets of tendons-—sheets of sinews, which 
are technically called aponeurosis ; and these, 
aponeuroses separating, enclose others in a 
sor t, of'sheet. Well, then, we shall begin, 
with the external stratum ; and when you 
see it exposed to you, you will find that the 
muscle runs obliquely. It has been called 
ohiujuus ilcscenderts abdominis-, but that de¬ 
pends upon which part, you take the attach¬ 
ment. to he at. However, there is no ob¬ 
jection to the term, and it is described as 
; follows:— 

Mr. A heme thy went over the description 
of the muscle, and then said:— 

Well, there's the description of the 
muscle. You imiy get the descriptions 
much more accurately than 1 teach them ; 
but I would have, you to learn them first as 
l teach them, and then you may learn them 
more minutely afterwards, if you please. 
But now, after this general description, 1 
come to certain particulars that it is im¬ 
portant far surgeons to attend to; and one 
of those particulars is, the ibnuatum of at), 
aperture through which the jspmwitic chord 
passes in the male, and the round ligament 
of the womb in the. female subject. Nptv, 
to know how this opening is formed, it is 
; necessary that you should understand how 
I the. aponeurosis is formed. 

I Air, Abernathy-described the aponeurosis, 

| and continued :■—* 

| Now, a knowledge of this opening. I hold 
; to be a very important; point: rupture# are 
| often taking place there ; and what would 
i you think of a surgeon who would take hold 
of a rupture in this place, and who would 
j use nil his might to push it m through the 
j very walls of the belly, to the belly itself, 

| Then it is important to know how to find 
j that aperture; and you may always know 
; that, if you recollect, these anatomical fact#. 

II will venture to say , there is no subject so 
fat, that you cannot distinguish the angles 
of the pubes, and the jutting parts to he 

I found there ; then, knowing that, by poking 
1 your finger along the hones,', near to the 
angle, push it a little upwards, and then it 
goes into the abdominal ring. Let the skin 
be off or ou, and 1 do the same thing with 
my finger, _N'ow here I begin to guy, what 
l 
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j shall ofteo repeat, T dare say, that it is]which you do, till you Isa-; 
teftHy iicwirj, *«* far <v* ! ain capable of j eight slips ; then you torn : 
dewnrining, hr gentlemen to come id Lon- : f-*.*,;-»»*►» fa-muth it souther i 
dm, or how*' large school, whrre they rimy ; min-d movies, another *! 
isstvo ojiport.utsivm# of dsswcTmg and under* i gtmk of Ifoshy mV tor, {bus 
atatulifig (Im »!r\M'.utW t-F ih* H'uiy : hut Knit it. Ifert; tjmt Ibuxrie 
there fa a. great deal if f anatomy, and tin;; Which art- oblique, but in 
vm y ‘fh'fii part o? imaiotny, for ymeumi pio-l mrion to the o!fa-?:o -..Ang 
j»o»rb, that you may always remember With •; muis, *lmt ’«* th*- ’mime at il- 
o»tt » subject, by rmrfbw.’ting that you con- \ Mr. A burnt-thy ut*sa;ri'.>' 
'.inuidly i any about with you it subject ,ti»! So £s»:t for tin- genera' tfa 
your own imrsowi j and, egad, 1 bujm youi muscle; and t ben, as to 
will all p»H your finger* into your nfalo-; most ;mp.orfar»t i-fint *x» •*-•• * 
ininal rings, and leurti for yntuurW*. And 1 to lb fawer mahuif 
if you .mtue* 1 » hernia by pfo< emed, jtokinp. ■ l jr t«» putt** tigwynur.. A «' 
it in hjt by bit mi tbit - aperture, thou thtit in; for wr faoomefad htrum ; 1 
the mode of proceeding, js.sj.ii he frit** the rirscttwr 

Mr. Abmo-iby gar** a further<Snp*«:riy»tion ■;the fa; runt, a*uj, fgail. l»* 
of the aponeuronfa. to* being cornu* r»-d j transverse portion ei flesh 
family to f.'m.ij»iirt'» ligament. j tbr fadh,. ruo.sti.nji under d 

M ell. now i fane dc*vriheii the mnaete, jis.mfcci.-H., If t.< eftou. necto 
ami dwelt .no»t. upon- those parts with l* »**out | finger freely into the •d 
to me to W of moist importance, and ntiwitlfortt’a often stricture hs-j 
thru tbr the *m of it. j mental, it. fa at all time.* 
VV bat a the Vine of the external oblique ? your finger freely into the 
nim-fU- > \\ 1 1 v. no one ntri tel! what use it Abut dm fanwfa you ate e 

)> of, hilt upon the aiijipii't’iot!, that one j Httxehnn'nt, iso adhesion 
part o? it ]# fixed and th<» utlner movt-abb. \ which iu*u» mfiamuiution 
NW yi'iint th,u t.l\€ jn-lis the fe*o<l,» «r»d'Now i a»y, fbat is ijnpof 
the nlof the »tt*.m*nhb< part*, why it will : .tiuw fivr tiershn : bsi{ yos 
umpieKUonably (hnw down t‘ue eight ribs 1 ushers tan <L that wlteru tbt 
to wfueb it i» ft!tnrlu'fl, anti by so tfainu it i passes under the eilgf of 
will fa? <m expiratory power - hu» hiivitiff | ii'pjf.' motsfie., it deei< pass 
drawn them down, it will tmng the ribs to j sinewy sjwrinrfu- ■ H. do* 
the pelvis, tustl it, will how frvnenwt ihe \ ftaothi't aijir*wy ajH-cture . 
who] r > tmtif of the body. Jlur granting that | extended up fastis fVuipar 
«*tte muiwfa acts with sujmrior power, ■or!lines the lower surface « 
without ti»e poivor of die other, then it nul,‘*f; »ui>:e!c«f ; it h a tmn 
hi 1 tniilami that tide, the ettiema] oWi<pn»,|an tipertim; in it far the 
will draw the riba toward# the front of the i the spermatic chord, just ? 
body, IkYuihI the trunk itulivd, but K-bimi spurt k lignuieut. This is t 
it with an ieelinatiou r« the oppositt:* shiti. j w»g: that you will tinders 
Aow; ail tips ie upon flu; presumptioii of! is .sometimes stricture tfa 
thv pel via being the fixml part. Von hare; want you to oonaider the 
fo'on a litth tumbfar throw hbmelf on his j more, with respect ta th 
hack, urn! cant Ins pelvis over his head : 5 this: you see tlu 1 spemiiit 
suui no doubt he used the alulomiiuil unistks i uliord, is not made to pass 
in doing that. J gay the effect of the action* j belly through any one apes 
will be various, hut it is utii rl\--utt. rlcl what would have boon th 
impossible for any one to u;..l"i > .;ai.cl !••• ] A weaknoss in the walls o 


■00-. AUemi 
,y up, bHnw 


jmimfi from n>(!;unu 
■Now t say, .’hat is 


this; you see the spenmitic chord, a large 
eluiril, is not made to pass right out. of the 
belly through anyone aperture. If it bad, 
what would have boon the consequence ? 
A weak:u!S« in the walls of the belly about 


fiction of the abdominal muscles, until he j that part, ami in the straining actions we 
lute aeon the actions of the diaphragm, ijare perpetually uiulergoing,—-tgmd, some of 


never attempt to speak of the 


■ontents would have burst 


abdominal muscles at this first dcinonstra- j not so ; the spermatic chord goes through an 
lion, and therefore you must postpone the oblique canal from the internal to the. ux. 
fui) kiiowli dge of that subject till you have tema); it is called the inguinal wwL Vou 
seen the diaphragm. have sometimes hernia in the aperture, 

Well, now, so much for 1.h<? external oh- which never comes out of the ring, and that 


bquo musdn ; and then having oxatniued is called incomplete. Again, you may have 
ties, the next tiling you do iu disaeetion is, .heruia coming out of the external ring,^ 
to raise it, \\ hat a meant by raising u which is not strangulated by the* canal. j 
muscle ! t), you cut away the different’ Moreover vow may bo called upon to tie the' • 
slips from the different riba to which they external iliac artery, before it passes down 
■are attached: here's u slip, here's n slip, under Poupart's ligament. Well, but I do not 
here 's a Blip, whkli you cut away, sad .'think you caa get at it while this muscle 
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whit h seem* to WW the bowels- -tht* bag ofof t}^* «b<l<mMu;d mowh>s. 

thtypsotawuon , ibnt vs listi wt; should Imu • ;\ , n y then 1 i. i\. done with the ikr, •: 

" -tbe b»g of the peritoneum, with celtuhr i gtmu found at the si<\CK of tty? belly. 
wbutatMt*- ou rise outside «{ it; and if 1. look I 1 Mr. M,. ;Jl •*»., then described tin; rertto; 
w i-'ere the spermatic chord passes out., 1j muscle,] 

sf'ail foul at that part \im there u a mnewy i Besides. there arc-, three mosdea ulnrot 
feiibstimce lying upon PoupaTt’s ligament, j this past in «i sheath, attar, bed to the, .<j?mphy~ 

. Now, then, there was out* muscle which I j «> p U bk, and going tip to he cormeetod to flu- 
omitted to meuttou; where the spermatic : Uttea alba, they are called pmamuMn ; 
cboi'cl goes under the edge of the internal tbe.ifc are, however, no such things in the 
oblique, muscular fibres we sent off from it, subject Ixfote us, and as they arc sometime}: 
to com the spermatic chord, which run .wanting, they must only heewijntm to the 
down m. front of the spermatic'’chord, and as other muscles, and are not of much hn- 
tbey descend gradually separate round the portonce, or they would not be wanting, 
spermatic chord j but when they come to-the yon tony depend upon it. 
testicle, they separate and encompass the " WelL now, what is the action of the rec- 
testidk*,. as in a bag: you will we that 
when you come to examine the testicle. 

Tins iu called the errmaitor, nr suspensory 

muscle of the testicle. That it.can have. 

this effect, no one can doubt. Every one to act separately, for 1 think you may put 
Will admit that Foupart'a ligament is the the oppei pan" of the muscle, into action 
attachment of the muscle, and that the tea- without engaging the whole of the muscle ; 
tide in the moveable part. But. then it is a for instance, you can bend your body for- 
muscle not under the command of the iwfl. wards and take in part of the muscle, but 
It certainly cannot be »a*d to support the the whole of it does not seem to act at the 

'L‘l 


ftw? It supports and compresses the ab¬ 
dominal vinous. Well, and what’s the use 
of those transveriMs bands 1 Probably to 
allow the dilforent nortions of this mnsr 
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*ame time, which probably it would do if 
it were not. for these trnuavcrsed bunds; 
und I have perceived myself, a man put the 
operation of the muscles, on both sides, 
into action, and exhibit an appearance which 
was perfectly astonishing to all his medical 
attendants. The man was n madman, and, 
which is no uncommon thing with such 
persons, he thought he had got some mon¬ 
ster in the inside of him j and when a man 
lias once got, that notion into his noddle, the 
very growling of Ids guts is as a tremen¬ 
dous rumbling to hiiu. (Laughter.) But 
this man could not only hear his guts rum¬ 
ble, but he could see them move. He put 
liis hands upon this part of his body ; some 
thought ho had an aneurism; what lie might 
have done l don’t, know, but I am convinced 
tluvt this was the only rational solution of 
the phenomena. 

Well, now, this rectus muscle goes down 
in a sheath, and it. is connected to the sheath 
by nothing more than cellular substance, 
sale and except where those l.ruiisverse 
bands join the cellular part; so loose is it, 
that 1 can put; my linger behind it and strip 
i< up. 

Well, now, wherever matter forms be¬ 
neath an aponeurosis, it is a ease that, 
should, and that does « all for tlm surgeon’s 
attention ; because au aponeurosis, a smewy 
expansion, is bv nature indolent, and i;. forms 
a sort of separation between the matter and 
Hie skin, and if the skill don’t break, the 
matter will go on separating the cellular 
substance by which it is eon lined to the 
sheath, to an enormous extent. .Mow 1 am 
perfectly convinced that. .1 once saw a case 
o! this kind in an hospital in this town. A 
woman hud been a physician’s patient ; she 
bud had great pain about the stomach ; the 
symptoms were rather abated, but she could 
not he prevailed upon to gel up and move 
about ; what, was the nature of the disease 
i he physician could not very well make up : 
an opinion ; she still lingered, as it were, iu : 
bed, though she acknowledged that site had 1 
no violent pain, but only was unable to 
move. A considerable lapse of time took 
place, and then the lower part of her belly 
grew bigger on one side ; she remarked it, i 
spoke of it to the■ physician, and the. phy-! 
f inim said, you must let. the surgeon see 
tins. 1 he surgeon came, saw it, and said, 
there » i\Ji actuation ~~ a fluctuation ! What 
will you pin with it f Why, put a lancet 
into it.. 1 he lancet was put into it, and out 
eseme. un enormous quantity of matter. The 
surgeon made a good gap, put. his linger into 
>l shut up the wound, put the patient to 
vest in bed, and said you .must keep yourself 
very quiet, for lie thought there was some 
horrible mischief likely to ensue from his 
operation ; but the woman got well, nod 
there was au end to it. 


I will turn down the rectus muscle, and 
that will show you what seems to be ini* 
portaat with regard to tins sheath, which 
is, that it will show you the front of the 
sheath is very thick, and the back part of 
it not near so thick ; it will show you also 
that the hack of the sheath is very thick 
above and very thin below. I »uv that h 
important. They may make what ,/was they 
please about, the suppuration of the aponeu¬ 
rosis, but this is important, that the sur¬ 
geon should remember the sheath is much 
thicker in front than behind ; but it is thick 
above behind, yet as you go down there is 
very little sinewy matter, so that you see 
through it. The different, degrees of Thick¬ 
ness of the surface is what every body should 
remember; but 1 have turned down ibis 
muscle for another purpose still. If you 
wish to see the situation of the lyigasleic 
artery,.you will never see it so well as now ; 
if you wish to have a distinct view of that, 
you must, not look at au injected subject, 
but you must dissect a subject for the pur¬ 
pose. It. is to be, met with at about, two- 
thirds from the inner edge, and about one.- 
third from the outer edge, of the muscle 
this is the imiiu branch of the epigastric 
artery. Well, these vessels you should very 
carefully avoid in tapping si patient. 1 . will 
venture to say that 1 have known wounds of 
tins artery in tapping thirteen times in the 
course of my life. 

People, when 1 was young, always used 
to tup where they were likely to wound the 
epigastric artery. What was the rub* for 
hipping 7 Some said, wishing to tap in the 
linen alha, you are to tap between the «m- 
f/itieux, und the superior anterior spine of 
the ilium; accordingly they used to tap there 
frequently, and hence came those wounds. 
It; happened that, a sm-geon in this town, 
going on in the old practice ; he, an anato¬ 
mist too ! did wound the epigastric nrterv , 
he drew oil the water, vuul knew nothing of 
what he had done. The woman died of in¬ 
ternal haemorrhage into the abdomen. The 
surgeon afterwards had the manliness to tell 
the case, ami every body after that time 
tapped in the linos tdbu. where they could 
have uo chance of injuring this artery. But 
you cannot always tap in the linen alba ; 

| you have to tup in dropsy, iu the worm ; 

| you must top where the fluid is ; you must 
j tap at the side, hut if you do, take care to 
i keep fairly on the outside of the rectus 
i muscle. How shall l know where that is ? 

; NM»y it’s a very difficult thing to Bay, for 
; the rectus muscle yields iu a most uncom¬ 
mon manner over tmy accumulation in the 
abciumen. W ater aceunrolates in the nbdo- 
Tuon, and the rectus muscle spreads itself 
over that water. It is really a very curious 
thing to see this urocele spreading itself over 
some tumour below it* 1 have bccu the 
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aartorius muscle spread out to a moat uncora-1 
mon breadth, in the ease of n tumour in the! 
thigh. The rectus muscle also does it in a! 
most extraordinary manner, and we make! 
ample allowances for it. You must not 1 
suppose, if you go on tapping at the side of 
the line a a! ha, that that will he sufficient.} 
What 1 tell you is ft fact, which I am sure j 
you will all see and feel at once, that the i 
rectus muscle yields in u particular manner, j 
Ail parts don't yield in the same manner: j 
you don't see fat peoples’ parts yielding in j 
thin way ; you have seen Punch's belly pretty! 
fat, 1 am inclined to think ; aud what is it. 
that yields there Why, the. muscles are 
kepi in, hut. the front of the belly yields, 
so that Punch could lay lus belly on the 
table. .And, therefore, I cannot tell you 
exactly where you are to tap at the side ; 
Init, .1 say, make ample allowance for the 
yielding id’ the rectus muscle. 

■Unca semilunaris (Mr. Aberuethy de- j 
scribed this). W ell, what is the linen semi- j 
lunaris 1 What is it hut the three sinews! 
appearing together without muscles inter-' 
veiling on the outside or the rectus'! Now] 
the rectusmuscle going down,reached the! 
lower end of t he symphysis pubis, and the 
outer edge gradually tucks in ; so that ir. is 
the tnciins; in, as I have called it, which 
occasions this semilunar sweep, in the white 
:r'!>< atari' o. Semilunar it ought no( 1.o he 
called: it in but one bun, one half moon,, 
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Lbcucue IV. 

| On the Varieties of Inflammation of the Brain. 

1 am now to treat of the various forms of 
encephalitis, or inflammation of the brain, 
both acute and chronic; these we shall find 
to include a great number of diseases to 
which different names have been given, 
but which arc all of the same general nature, 
however different, in their external charac¬ 
ters. 1 shall first, present you w ith a theo¬ 
retical outline of the subject without regard 
to names ; for these have in general served 
little other purpose than to render the 
matter more obscure. 

Inflammation of the brain is to be studied 
like that of my other organ ; taking care 
i not to give undue importance to symptom* 
merely, but to look always to the disease 
! itself, out. of which the symptoms arise. 


! This is the more necessary here, because 
i ueM! are, sometimes, you!rut net m.e ., f i IO attention of practitioners has been 
ean times, from great exertion, tlione sinewy, jr < , !l f. ra jjy otherwise directed ; the names 
arc rent, arid, at the gap made in j employed to designate brain affections. 


woman, brought into the Hospital, who, 
from the straining of parturition, tore both 
her liuea alba and liuea semilunaris; the 
I bowels came out m mam, as the French - 
" .mill said. 1 never saw such a thing in my 
Ife ; an immense quantity of lier bowels. 
Sim got sent, to this Hospital; where the 
plague she came from, nobody could tell, 
and it was not till after a great deal of la¬ 
bour and attention that, we got a great por¬ 
tion of her gut hack through the liuea alba. 
AY.ben that part wo* restored, some one put 
his lingers into another gap, and so the 
whole was reduced. Of .course bandages 
were applied ; and it. ’was a case that could 
not be expected to have been got well in a 
sudden ; but the woman did get well, and 
she went out of the Hospital, as she thought, 
p re tty com for table. 


j having ’» reference for the most part; to 
j symptoms only ; at the same time that 
j these have Wen made the. chief object of 
attention in practice. Thus, if a patient is 
(suffering acute pain, without any obvious 
j topical inflammation ; or is affected with cm- 
ruUive action of muscles ; or watchful • or de¬ 
lirious ; or is the subject of any anomalous 
affection; he is Supposed to labour under 
nervous irritation, as it is called, and simulants 
(and opiates are probably prescribed, with, 
little if any reference to the primary cause 
; of such affection.*, and which is frequently 
[ an inflammatory state of some part of the 
i encephalon. 

! Kow, as in fin* case of other organs, in* 
j flainmatiou of the brain may affect its mem* 

; brands or coverings merely; or it maybe 
seated in the cerebral substance ■■ and it ean- 
.iioi be doubted, that, the symptoms will dif- 


WtiU, so much for the importance of for in the two cases. The membranes, 'nor. 
£ those parts ; and what I have said with re- being unseat! «d to the performance of the 
gard to ventral hernia, is only said for this functions, will give rise, when inflamed,* to 
reason : to show how every fact of anatomy but few and simple symptoms ; ns in the. 
ought to he attended to, because they are analogous ease of pleurisy: while, if the 
applicable to every step in surgery. substance of the brain be the seat of the 

disease, it will be seen principally in the dis* 
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turbed state of its functions. It is not often 
to bo expected, however, that the disease 
will be so exclusively confined to either the 
membranes, or the cerebral substance, as not to 
spread in some degree to the'Other. Ac* 
cordingly, in actual practice, we commonly 
meet with mixed eases, the membranes and 
cerebral substance being affected at the same 
time ; as the symptoms will generally de- | 
note. The subject, however, will be best 
understood t by considering them apart. 

The first division, then, of encephalitis, 
will he into the menibruMm, and the paren¬ 
chymatous. The former, when it does not 
spread into the substance of the brain, is 
sufficiently simple in its characters, add, in 
all essential respects, analogous'’with pleu¬ 
risy and peritonitis. This it is which lays the 
foundation for hydrocephalus or dropsy of the 
brain, one of its most frequent consequences, 
at leant, in infants ; and under this title, 
the subject of membranous inflammation of 
the brain will be fully considered hereafter. 
The second, or parenchymatous inflammation 
Will be characterised by an imperfect or dis¬ 
ordered statu of the sensorial functions ; ac¬ 
companied, in many cases, with disorder in 
other parts of the system, according to their 
dependence upon, or disposition to be in- 
fluentedby, the bruin. The signs or symp¬ 
toms lire to he looked for, therefore, in the 
first place, in the state of the different or¬ 
gans of sense, in that of the voluntary pouter, 
and in that of the mind or intellectual junc¬ 
tions ; and, secondly, in the state of the 
general system, hut especially of the stomach, 
(a part nearly as much under the influence 
of the brain, as the organs of sense.) Nor 
nuist. it be forgotten, in the consideration of 
this subject, that from the confined state of 
the organ, as I. have before observed to you, 
on expansion or swelling of one part. Or 
even any unusual fulness or distension of 
the blood-vessels, whether general or par¬ 
tial, will »*. < I.. ■ " parts, 

sc as (o impair their tunc turns, 11 nor wholly 
suspend them. Thus in apoplexy, arising 
from extravasation, the effused hloud, by 
the pressure, it makes in <dl directions, bus 
the effect of suspending for a time all the 
sensorial functmis. Hence it is, also, that, 
in extensive inflammations of the brain, it 
often happens that, though the functions 
arc at first excited and actively disturbed, 
they come at. length to be oppressed and 
impeded, in consequence of arterial fob 
ness, and which, in very violent ruses, 
may take place from the commencement, or 
at a very enrlv stage of (lie disease , as is 
seeu iu some instances. both of phremUs ami 
of ordinaryfewer. But where the disease is 
partial and limited in extent, the functions 
may suffer individually, with or without 
general febrile excitement, according to the 


) violence of the disease, and the disposition 
| of the system to be influenced by it. 

Inflammation of the cerebral substance 
will differ, according to its extent, and the 
particular seat it occupies. Now, as the 
brain is a very diversified structure, consist- 
i ing of many parts, each differing from the 
vest in structure and in function j and as each 
is liable to inflammation singly, or in coin- 
hinutioa with others, it is plain that, there is 
room for H*=i*y in the character of 
its diseases, each of which will be marked 
by its appropriate symptoms. Thus, cither 
of the senses may be impaired or obliterated; 
as in -gutla sere.ua, or iu deafness; the conse¬ 
quence of disease si tuated at the origin of 
the nerves of sight and hearing. Ur the 
muscular power may be lost or impaired, to a 
greater or less degree ; as iu palsy. Or the 
mental power* may be disturbed, wit hout mfy 
disorder in the other f unctions of the brain ; 
as is observed in many cases of insanity or 
mental ilermigetnmt, In oilier cases, frcuu 
more extensive disease in the brain, different 
functions may be affected at once ; as in 
epilepsy t where the voluntary power is vio¬ 
lently exerted, while sensation and intel¬ 
lect are obliterated for the time; ami 
apof/lexy, in which ail the sensorial functions 
are at once suspended. To these, i might 
add a boat-of anomalous affections, that baffle 
all attempts, to describe them, and which are 
commonly called tienw;, a term that every 
body uses, but no one can define. All these 
you will readily understand, if you have a 
previous knowledge of the physiology of tlm 
brain, or nemms system, but which art 1 other¬ 
wise unintelligible. 

Inflammation of the brain, frequently 
leaves behind it alterations of structure, 
which, according to their degree and extent, 
may impair or destroy the functions of the 
part, and that permanently : as when palsy*. 
or fatuity follows fever, us they often do ; or 
when mania, or permanent insanity, succeeds 
to phrmicis, as is likewise frequently the 
case. Sometimes the change of structure 
is so alight, as to be compatible with a tole¬ 
rable performance, of functions, under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances: but when any fresh 
cause of excitement is applied to the brain, 
the functions become disordered iu a high 
degree. And tbits may be explained the 
recurrence oftheimroxyamsofe/tt/cpsu, mania, 
and other periodical affections of the brain. 

Another division of inflammation of the 
brain is into the acute and chronic, or febrile, 
and non-febrile, where the .difference is 
founded on the degree of the disease, rather 
than its extent. 

Of the. acme or febrile inflammations of the 
brain , that termed phreniUs by authors, may 
be regarded as the ■; be¬ 

cause, in general, one of the serwmoi func¬ 
tions only is disturbed, namely, the mental j 
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ttl though, as in the case of membranous in¬ 
flammation, the disease may spread into the 
surrounding parts, so as to render the symp¬ 
toms more varied and complicated. 

Idiopathic fever ig another, and K '*.«»• IV 
most frequent, of the at—’ «•» 

the brain ; in which, judging from the more 
general disturbance of all the functions at 
the same time (though unequally and in 
different degrees,) it may be presumed that, 
the disease extends pretty generally through¬ 
out the. organ. Of tins form of inflamma¬ 
tion of the brain, namely, idiopathic fever, 
the varieties are extremely numerous, de¬ 
pending upon the degree and duration of 
the disease, the habit, of the patient, the 
treatment pursued, the season, climate, and 
peculiar nature of the exciting cause ; and, 
lastly, upon its complication with other dis¬ 
cuses. And thus, you will easily be made 
to understand the inflammatory, the mild, and 
the malignant forms of fever, as well as 
others ; and which are less to be considered 
as distiud species'of the. disease, than as va¬ 
rieties merely ; likewise the different sjkrifie 
fevers, all of which differ essentially from 
common or simple fever, as well as from one 
another. 

The chrvnk or nan-febrile inflammations of 
the brain, are still more numerous than the 
acute ; embracing the c amain, the vesuniw, 
and many of the spasm of Dr. Cullen and 
other nosolugkta. The arrangement of these, 
for the purposes of practice, is a matter of 
no small difficulty, if we knew the pre ¬ 
cise uses of every part 6 f the brain, we 
should be able, by merely attending to the 
symptoms, to assign the actual seat of dis¬ 
ease, or tiit; particular portion of the organ 
affected. But this can only be dome to a 
very limited extent. It seems to be ascer¬ 
tained, both by direct experiment,, and by 
the effects of disease and injury, that tbt; 
^hemispheres are mote especially connected 
with the mental functions ; and that certain 
parts towards the basis of the brain, and. 
the medulla oblongata, are devoted to the 
senses aud voluntary power; while the cere- 
imilurn up pears to govern the movements of 
the heart, arid the muscles of respiration. 
But we are still ignorant of the particular 
uses of the greater number bf parts. If you 
found a person complaining of loss of sight 
or of lira ring, where ub disease existed in 
the external organs of those senses, you 
would have no difficulty in concluding that 
these parts of the brain where the optic or 
uuhtory nerves originate, wore, from some 
t'bwe, rendered incapable of performing 
thev functions. Still, these parts might 
not fo either of them the actual seat of the 
disease but might be influenced by it in a 
second% way only. An inflammatory tu¬ 
mour, tot sample, being formed aay where 
ia tin; aeig^earhood of those nerves, might, 


by pressure simply, destroy their furve- 
tions. 

From what I have now said, you will 
easily see that it must be difficult, if not. im- 
;■■■■ , in the present state of our know- 

i.' arrange the diseases of the brain 
upon, strict anatomical principles, that is, 
according to the part* particularly affected. 
Instead of this, the arrange meiit usually 
adopted is founded upon the lime lions that 
are observed to be disturbed ; whether it be 
that of isnsaiion, of voluntary motion, or of mind. 

According to this principle, the following 
order might be adopted, 

1 , Diseases of sensation , or affections of the 
different, unset ; not arising from any de¬ 
fect in the organ itself, but originating in 
the brain. To these affections, different 
names have been given, according to the 
particular sense that is vitiated or lost; such 
us amaurosisdysecoea, anosmia, aghmtiiit, 
tmmtkma. with many others, for which I 
would refer you to the writings of the nomo¬ 
logists. 

-St. Disease* <f the voluntary power ; includ¬ 
ing spasm, convulsion, paralysis, tremor, and 
the like. 

.' 1 . Diseases of the menial function; m mania, 
melancholia, and hypixhtnuhiasis, with all their 
varieties. 

’ la some eases, the functions are dis¬ 
turbed singly; as in the case of gotta serein, 
where sensation only is lost ; in paralysis, 
where muscular motion is destroyed; and in 
mania, where the mind alone is disordered. 
In other cases, two or more of t he functions 
are affected at the snare time, though in 
different ways: as in epilepsy, where the 
muscular power is exerted in a violent man¬ 
lier, while sensation and intellect are lost; and 
in apopleiy again, where all the sensor ml 
functions are at once abolished. 

Various, however, as ate the affections 
of the brain in regard to their external signs 
or characters, their pathology is not difficult; 
while their treatment is, for the most part, 
very simple. Most or all of them originate 
in disordered arterial action, and that mostly 
of tin inflammatory kind ; or at least are 
consequences of this. The general line of 
practice, therefore, is sufficiently obvious, 
and will be particularised as wo proceed. 
The different diseases of the bruin, .might, 1 
think, he exhibited with advantage in a 
tabular iunit, by. which thy whole might be 
comprehended at a single glance. Some¬ 
thing of ibis kind it is my intention to pre¬ 
sent you with hereafter. At present, we. 
go on to speak of the diseases individually, 
according to the plan chalked out ; taking, 
as our first subject, inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain, or, (as from its fre¬ 
quent termination it vs called \ hydrocephalus, 
though this is by u<i means a necessary or 
constant result. 
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Of Hydrocephalus, or Memkrtmm hflanma- 
niatum of the /{rain. 

Hydrocephalus, c: : . i Jv.rA accumu¬ 

lation of aqueous *: V*. lb* ekull, is 
so generally awl obviously ft mere conse¬ 
quence of inflammation of the membranes 
of the brain, thin 1 have no hesitation iu 
considering them as identical, or rather as 
cause and effect. T* ‘ ■' . also 


which, in most mm, I«*“■ rfliMr ''“ mi in adults ; mid 


can be traced to inflammation of the serous 
membranes as their immediate cause. V. ; »•; 
of the Brain, no doubt, sometimes comes on 
insensibly, and is even connate in some in¬ 
stances, so that it. is difficult, at all times, 
to connect it with inflammation. These, 
however, are not conclusive objections; 
and, at all events, are. only exceptions to 
the general rule. 

Inflammation of the membranes of the 
brain has been called by' different names; 
m meningitis, in allusion to the meninges or 
coverings of the brain : arachnitis .is another 
new-coined appellation gi ven to this disease; 
upon the supposition, l imagine, that the 
arachnoid membrane is affected, exclusive of 
■ pia main. This is an assumption, des- 


with more or less of those that denote the. 
presence of inflammation. 

Symptoms of Hydrocephalus .—Employ in g 
this term, an 1 have just stated, to denote 
inflammation of the membranes of the brain , 
(which is in reality the disease , and of which 
the dropsical effusion is on ly a consequence, 
and that not a necessary one), we should 
first consider it in its simplest form, that is, 
without any . .rw • 1 :iomiii:i- .ifll-ft’.on ot the 
brain itself. JVow there are many such 


in both, the disease is easily recognised, l 
-I.idl •sd of it chiefly as it regards infants, 
where it is of most frequent occurrence, 
and attended with greater danger. 

The. '-essential' 'Signs of the disease are 
few, and readily understood..' The head is 
hot, the face flushed, the eyes dull and in- 
expressive. The arteries in the neck as 
well as in the temples, pulsate strongly. 
The child is restless and fretful, evidently 
suffering pain, which boils the countenance, 
and the band of the pa i nt refer to the 
head .as its seat. A febrile state of sys¬ 
tem accompanies the disease, though in 
different degrees. The pulse is accelerated, 
the skin hot and dry, and the tongue covered 
with a white fur. The appetite is lost, 
and sometimes there S' e sickness and v 


tituto of all probability. The arachnoid may \. 

be considef red, indeed, as an external la-; iw 'welsare in generalconstipar 


minn of the hitter membrane ; and l hnv 
never seen it exhibiting the usual marks of 
inflammation without observing at the same 
time a corresponding state of the put muter 
itself. The term arachnitis, I consider there 
fore, as an innovation mother just noi ne¬ 
cessary, and ranking with the modern term 
intis; both of them solecisms iu language, 
and useless iu regard to practice. 

To understand inflammation of tin mem¬ 
branes of the. bruin, you must consider these 


though sometimes the reverse. 

j\ow these are all the symptoms that 
properly belong to the disease, in the early 
stage. They have been often mistaken, and 
attributed to wrong causes : such as teeth* 
tug, or teams, or other irritations in the 
prime vie, though seldom with any just 
foundation. The disorder has been culled, 
also, the infantile remittent fever ; as if it 
were a general affection of the whole sys¬ 
tem, instead of a local disease. 


«r, .h-m/uv membranes, the counterpart ot the i ✓> .... 

. j •, , v • i ' < mm .— I hose, m most cases, are not 

vloitruumt venlanuutn, unu others Jnutig the ,. . ,■> , ■ • n ,• 

1 ■ ■ f ,, , . .... n . i perceptible., this inflammation, bke others, 

.i n.. ■« a « «fiw body. Hu 011 e! „ mtl> „ C0l , slv . T ,„; 

..I .» tlic»<• struc urcs, .....;„ tl ;. inus >nus , s m J rl . aU injmies 

•"■l*. f®*""* “ \f« I W; sccli U. fact as arc conmim to 

jNmi mid kmt m thy part, with meteor lew | „„,, r (Us< , USM . Tht , •„ f llnm „ r 

etmto action, tjcwml-j infatiL,l. the almmolary 

"* IT® a,lJ <>l .-f ! canal, way r-owiMy Wa» it at times; l.nt 

matioti, ami the • Os, „| gcc „, Ml , ^ 1 , oonsutma] in tl.c li,),t 

ral vascular syst. m. hi r-ll. tins disease „ m , J ut ,, a „, e d ; mM m 

can liunlly be cawM m daugcrrais. j oft| , n s „ c l, canscs stem more likely 

tlaragh may lead occaaOT.l v to fatal era,. irlUal| , ,1^,4,, , k , toai:1 j tse l f| tuj 

acqumccs. h or, lie may s]itcad I iu 

to the cerebrul substimee, imd, V v . ■ • i 

• . _ Progress autl termimiim .-—Inflamviatiot of 

*eunm-! the membranes of the brunt, like ofhfCS, 


ils functions 
endnnger life. 


ft high degre 
Or It may end in 


l;ition of serum, giving rise thus to hydro- j often slight in degree,and teriUiUatesiuiekly 
cephahu, or dropsy <d the brain, an event! in lieitirh. If it be- long-coatmuod though 
much more frequent in infants than iu j slight, it often ends in serous accrtuulatn.n, 
adulta, and which is indicated by matks olj which is known • • •< ’ h ‘l murks 

oppressed brain, combined,-in most cases, {of oppressed bn . The 
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pulse then loses its frequency, and often 
becomes preli aurally slow ; the pupils 
are. dilated ; there is torpor of the bowels, 
and indeed throughout the whole system. 

'Vhe inflammation now frequently declines 
or subsides altogether, the heat of head, 
and of skin, disappearing ; and the tongue 

becoming clean. More fri- ;ue' t\. Vw- ' sometimes attiie very... 

evet, the continuance of *Ii« ! **i s : inflammation; and then commonly with eou* 

toms shows the continuee • «>f ..imm- ] vulsions. Sometimes the disease is 


cles of the hands and foot are in a state of 
contraction ; frimm-ntlv r:d *-v ■ -.1- 
sioiiis take place. Tt>«? fur ' • •!■■ ; m..>i ■ 
becomes thicker, and of a darker colour; 
somnolency or st upor follows ; and death 
ensues. The disease often pr-wt-a fatal in 
two-or. three days, and, t ■. v ..,m.f.i.v. 


mil lion, but in very different degrees. If 
the child is very young, so that the bones 
tire not firmly united, the head graduidly 
enlarges in its dimensions, and becomes 
misshapen in its figure; and that so ob¬ 
viously and variously, as not to require being 
described. The extent to which the en¬ 
largement goes, is very various. Sooner or 
biter it generally stops by the hones uniting, 
tin* head remaining afterwards through life 
preteniaturally large. In Ibis'case a <jm»n • 
tits of fluid remains, witluMit seeming • !:• 
many iusUnices at least) to interfere with 
the proper exercise of the sensorial fanclums, 
or even with the general hcaltli ; except 
tlxat ttic body is commonly stunted in its{ 
ft'tlu Such subjects are always liable t . 


pro¬ 
tracted to two or three weeks before it 
proves fatal, depending chiefly upon the 
ago of tlio patient. If the disease is thus 
protracted, it wears at first merely the ap¬ 
pearance of ordinary fever ; wiiu.ii, indeed, 
it is. As the disease advances, the brain 
begins to be oppressed : partly from some de¬ 
gree of serous .'accumulation, partly from 
the arterial excitement and consequent dis¬ 
tention: so that there is a mixtui- of the 

mi-tois.- o r inflamed, with those o {oppressed, 
; i:• army instances towards the end, 
a paralytic state of one side of the body is 
observed while the limbs on 1 lie opposite 
side, perhaps, are convulsed. 

■Prognosis. —The danger in all those casco 


t .fated returns of inflammation in the !'*« very great, although many remove 
brain or its membranes, and w hich, sooner 1 or less perfectly, however, lur they hio often 
or later, in many cases, proves fatal. ThejhTf paralysed in diti.-reiit degrees ; or with 


icU 

seat, of the • 
become enliu 
Is. 


ays, 1 believe, the. principal' the mental 1 unctions impaired 
•rous uccumulutimi, and they ! timort nearly lost. 


ith 

and souu:- 


jed and distended in rouse 
eases, though not in all, 


When Hu's.' cases pr.,v«* fatal in the 
just mentioned, tin 


ed 

fluid found between tin- dura wain I ou dkseetion ate comparatively slight; and 
uni the arachnoid membrane; and in fb>Sj<],e move so, the sooner ibo disease has 
ase, it. makes its way to the basis of the I proved fatal ; because time is not then given 


tbr any material alto 
is the ;e.;•■ ambition <>t fluid, of all r 
able. Instead of this, thei 
great furgesceuov of veins on the surfai 


brniu, and down the spinal canal. The 
lar ,v ement of the ventricles appears to take 
jdace from a kiml of evolution of the brain, 
without any materia 1 , injury to toy structure, J great furgeseenev of veins on the surface of 
it w v e may judge from the ported, wav in ; {]><, brain, and also in tlte medullary substance 
which the functions are sometimes caiTit'd j w | u>1! out through. The name appearance is 
in these cases. {he cerebral substance, |<•-out.rally observed in the ventricles. In 
in extreme cases of lists sort, becomes w> J those recent cast*, also, the arachnoid morn - 
attenuated by the expansion as Imrdly to J bnme is commonly found thickened and 
equal a line iu thickness ; which has led to j opaque, with serum in the cellular texture 
the mistake, ol supposing that, in^such cuaeri. }j,a.t. connects it with the pia mater. This 


the braid had wholly disappeared. 


! i, 


| hater membrane is often observed to he 
jdonod hv the inflammation; but. this ia 
Such is the progress, in the milder forms j much xuore remarkable with regard to its 


of TnoinhntrHMS inflammation of the-brain.; 


und,o’ surfiK 


■; may he wen by stripping 


On many occasions, the disease assumes u! U oil rite brain, and drawing it out from bo- 
more active character, and soon spreads to tween the convolutions, 
the substance of the brain ; ns is known by i 

the great disturbance of functions that on- ; Treatment. .The Ir.-vuient of hyilrocephn - 

Then it is, that the restlessness he- 1 las, or inflammation <d the membranes of the 
cones extreme, irritability both of mind : brain,'is as simple ms that of any ether of the 

mul W)dv is excessive, the expression of the : Wiuoi’ membranes : and you are to be go- 

emmthi’uuco is altered, ami especially that ' vetoed in vour practice by the. s.iinc general 
of the tveit, which arc often directed iw- : rules, w hten l have ho repeatedly point—J 
gulnrlv, . ith the pupils unequally dilated. j out ; mum ly, hy the strep' of 1 lie disease, 
'i he cyclic*remain half open, if the child . the band and genera! srimmth of the pa- 
sdeeps : lhiy> is often delirium, as far as! lieu t, and. iw soire measure ubo, th« vio- 
thifl cuu be ^served in inituiU ; the was-1 lento of the disease. I pun the last joint. 
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however, (the degree of violence,) some cau¬ 
tion i is required. The most fatal cases often 
set out with very mild symptoms ; by ’which 
we are liable to be deceived arid thrown off 
our guard. Considering the great danger 
of thy disease altogether, and the little 
power we have over if when far advanced, 
it. is necessary to be very watchful even of 
the slighter cases ; and it. is better, because 
safer, to be more active than necessary, 
rather than the reverse. 

There are few cases where bloodletting 
is not proper ; and when it. is so, general 
bloodletting, either from the. arm or, (which 
probably is still better), the jugular vein, 
is much to be preferred to letches. Cupping 
is u good remedy, though inferior in effect 
to tenesmi,m. There is a great objection to 
the use of leeches, independent of the uncer¬ 
tainty in regard to the quantity of blood 
lost, ami the less efficacy of this mode of 
drawing blood ; which is, the great menial 
inilutim they occasion in infanta, and which 
is continued often for an hour or two. This 
is particularly injurious in brain affections, 
and will often counterbalance nnv good 
effects they might, otherwise produce. The 
quantity of blood requisite, to be taken, is 
of course very different in. different circum¬ 
stance*. In an infant, of five or six months, 
previously healthy and strong, three or four 
ounces may hr taken; while, in weakly 
children, an ounce or little more will suf¬ 
fice. 

Cold should be applied to the head, where 
this is very hot. If otherwise, it is useful to 
stimulate the scalp by u weak solution of the 
tartariud animmy, (a scruple to an ounce.) 
The canlharitUtH cerate may be rubbed behind 
the ears; or a mi Id blistering plaster applied 
to the hack. A warm 1 'omentution of the 
bead, from time to time, is also useful, 
and is not incompatible with the use of 
cold water in the intervals. ^ 

Frequent mibi purgatives are proper ; and 
when the pulse is very rapid, small doses of 
the digitalis seem to do good. After the 
necessary evacuations have been made, and 
in the advanced stages of the disease, where 
great restlessness is observed, small doses 
of ejnumare proper ; for instance, one, two. 
or three drops of the tincture, at intervals of 
four or six hours, in a child of six months : 
ami so on. in proportion to the age. Jt is 
best to give the apiuin along with a purgative, 
such as the infusion of senna. 

The utility of calomel, and other mercurial 
remedies, hu,s been very much exaggerated 
in this disease. In general, they are nor 
required, and are niton hurtful; as where 
there is great irritability of system, indicat¬ 
ed by restlessness and frequency of pulse. 
These circumstances gem rally occur m the 
early stages of the disease* In the latter 


stage, when torpor exists, the pulse being 
slow, and the pupils large, mercurials umy 
possibly be. of service. The specific charac¬ 
ter, however, which some have given them 
iu this disease, is absurd. 

When the febrile, symptoms have sub¬ 
sided, and marks of oppression of brain only 
remain, little is required to be done. It jk 
not proper to (excite the system, either by 
mercury or any other means, for the pur¬ 
pose of producing absorption; for such 
means will be very likely to reproduce the 
inflammation, nnd can do no lasting good in 
the way ot absorption. As the strength be¬ 
comes recruited, by time, arid by food taken 
according to the appetite, the balance be¬ 
tween exhalation and absorption will be 
gradually restored. At all events, you must, 
trot deceive yourselves, by supposing that 
art can accomplish any thing of importance 
in such circumstances. 

Our next subject, Gentlemen, will he 
pkrenjtis, as it is culled, or one of the forms 
of inflammation of the brain itself. 


7 b the Editor of The L.v nci i . 

Sir,-- -When candidates pass their ox 
ami tuition at the Koval College.of burgeons. 
1 believe they make oath to preserve the 
honour mid dignity of the proiessior., Ac-, 
and if l recollect right, for any egregious 
violations of its decency and decorum, they 
subject themselves to be struck from the 
list of its Members. Now, if litis be the case, 
what does it not argue for the active mrml- 
lanee and xmlchfutnm of those honourable 
and upright gentlemen who compose the. 
present (hurt of Examiners. 1 repeat, 
what does it not argue, when we see bin- 
7 .HIUM.1 forth in every newspaper, the nause¬ 
ous and disgusting paragraphs of those 
ifuueks in Uouverie Street, Bridge Street, 
Adeiphi, Norfolk Street, 6a;,, styling them- 
selves' McmlxTS of the Royal College ff Sur¬ 
geons, 

Is it not a disgrace to be in any way con¬ 
nected with such a body 1 The question is 
an idle one.-as the thing is at present con¬ 

stituted, wo know that. it. is, and we also 
know that there is little hope of rofomintion. 

1 am perfectly a,ware, Mr. Editor, tint 
what 1 have here complained of, will, v as 
we uay at school,) long ere it reach ( Htpiptu, 
he scattered in empty air—but t'lvre is 
yet another saying, which may apologise fur 
this intrusion, “ vnma covat iapicbm.” 

I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient 5 ^»»ht, 

i* & 
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THE LANCET. 

London , Saturday t Dec. 16 , 1826 , 

Amtioi r.ii Roderick, we would fain hope 
" the last of the Goths,” has no “ intention 
'o read" our Journal in future, or at. least j 
has so averred, we shall not be deterred I 
Tom our wonted analysis of his, being per- i 
feetly assured that the lucubrations and! 
conduct of Messrs. T)radio and Co., the , 
puissant instructors of youth of the West 1 
find of town, will always amuse the thinking 
part of the profession, and prove, m any 
rate, of negative utility. Dr. Macleod 
states that, " it would not become him to 
speak” of The Lancet “in the terms; 
which it merits;” and when we consider 
that he is a species of Sancbo Lanza to the 
moon-eyed confederates of the West Lad 
Hospitals, to that detestable oligarchy which 
has ever boon leagued against the freedom 
of the profession and the press, we verily 
believe that he speaks the truth. It would 
not, indeed, become” him to re-echo the 
crimes which we have exposed,—to snarl at. 
his patrons, nor to add ha feeble breath to 5 
the far-resounding indignation which their 
deeds have raised; and, finally, it would 
not “ become” him to give his dirty testi¬ 
mony on the side of truth and justice and 
equity, whose bli nd depends upon the dura¬ 
tion of error and charlatanry, tyranny, oppres¬ 
sion, and abuse. But we proceed to the jour¬ 
nal, which is opened by our friend Mr. Shaw 
with an account of the mode of treating 
distortions (of the spine) adopted in Paris f 
and, as usual, by introducing the name of his. 
brother-in-law, who, he says, has “ nearly 
are hundred” morbid specimens in his private 
Museum, to which, however, as he confesses 
in the next, line, and, doubtless, for very 
cogent reasons, “ we need nut refer.” Mr. 
Shaw, we believe, has had considerable 
practice as a spine-doctor, and with the re- 


m 

apectable modicum of anatomical knowledge 
which he possesses, may be allowed to know 
something more of spinal, distortions than 
the merchant Milli of Paris, and other ad¬ 
venturers and machinists who have found 
their account in the. craft. Bo far,therefore, 
Mr. Slmv stands forth more respectably 
than on funner occasions. It appears that 
the merchant Milli, who was himself 
crooked, learned the. method of stretching 
the spine from Heine, of Wiulshurgh, in 
Germany, who followed Vend, a prac¬ 
titioner at Orbe, in Switzerland, about fifty 
years ago, and who had described it in the 
Memoirs of the Philosophical Society of 
Lusanne. This Veuel used a machine, 
nearly similar to Levneltcr's, or to that 
known in this country tu> Jones's collar, and 
had a contrivance for keeping his patients 
iri a state of extension during the night. 

I Rut we insert what. Foderc says (Journal 
j Complementaire, May 1824 , translated by 
Mr. Shaw) of the method pursued in nu in¬ 
stitution lately established by M . Humbert, 
which is merely n refinement of the practice, 
of Milli and YVurtz 

” Each patient,” says Foderc, “ was put 
into a separate bed. The placing them 
occupied us from nine until one in the 
morning : (there were twenty patients.) 
;The beds had pulleys at. the sides, and 
levers at both ends. Each patient cove red 
with a flannel gown, which opened behind. 
was laid on a hair quilt, four inches thick, 
and without cushions or bolster. A large 
leathern belt, with rings for attaching the 
several cords, was put. round the hips ; and 
upon the head « cap, laced at the upper 
part, and fastened under the chin, i bis 
cap was attached to u long lever at the top 
of the. bed. The patient being now laid at. 
full length, the operator exposed the pro¬ 
tuberance, i worked it and kneaded it. 
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generally thin and wasted, dry friction, and 
even slight “ /?. v • ” were used to 
excite the _ of the muscles. 

After these processes were completed, the 
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body vm, by cords passing from the girdle 
round the hips, fixed to the aides and ends 
of the bed, so as forcibly to pull down the 
trunk and pelvis from the head, which con¬ 
tinued attached by the cap to the lever at 
the top of the bed. ' Cola fait, on Bimhoite 
hi bon soir a la puliente et Von passe a uue 
autre.’ 

“ At four in the morning, a. now order of 
operations commenced. Each patient, in 
rotation was placed in a vapour lmth, whore 
she remained an hour ; after which her hos.se 
was exposed to a water vapour douche (dr 
■inpear aipiente) for half'an hour, it being 
mmi rt petrit at the same time, and the oppo¬ 
site side slightly tiageltf. She was then 
taken to her chamber, and placed in a mv- 
dmnieul urm-ohair, made, on purpose for 
herself; u desk was added to it, to support 
lev break fast and writing or drawing appa¬ 
ratus, as she was to remain there four or 
live hours, without moving any part except 
her limbs; the chair being so contrived, 
that (be wedge called defmsoir, and the con¬ 
tinued extension of the neck and trunk, 
could be employed as in bod. The patient 
thus del not enjoy more than seven or eight 
hours of liberty; if, indeed, that can be 
culled liberty, where she was not allowed 
lo quit her long crutches.” 

The professor continues:- •* 1 ronfew 
that, in the three or four first instances, 1 
was ijidte overpowered a' Ibis species ot 
torture, but ! was soon able to bear the 
; iglit unmoved ; for, during all these ope¬ 
rations, the patients did not even change 
colour, and each, in reply to the questions 
i put. awe 1 'itir dc m'uppitom sur elk, said, 
smilingly, she did not mi tier; that she 
slept very well, although tied up; and was 
so uncustomed to the wedge, that, she fell a 
want when it was not applied. I also ex¬ 
amined tlie pulse and respirat ion, hut there 
was no change in them ; ' Taut at pnhmit 
rhes Itv J'emiim h‘ dtsir de fie rail re folk " 

Tlie Trench capital abounds with institu¬ 
tions for the cure of spinal distortions, hut 
it appears that the principles of extension 
are the same in till, the bands being ap¬ 
plied to tin* bead and pelvis. In this way, 
the cervical portion of the spine, which is 
rarely distorted, is more stretched than any 
<it?it r part, for “ although the force em¬ 
ployed affects the whole spine, it strains 
that part most where the extending force is 
not impeded by friction." The cervical 
portion of the spine too, is less encum¬ 
bered with bulky connexions than the dor- 


j sal or lumbar. To remedy this inconve¬ 
nience and defect, Mr. Shaw has contrived 
a moveable plane upon principles which 
will naturally occur to practitioners. A 
broad belt, attached to a fixed plane, is 
buckled round the waist, while another, 
attached to unloveable mm mounted on rollers, 
is put round the hips. Any force applied 
to the latter must extend the lumbar part of 
the spine. 

In a ruse of fracture of the neck of the 
femur within the capsular ligament, which 
did not unite by hone, Mr. Herbert Mayo 
observed, that “ seine degree of ossification 
had taken place erlcrwlly to the. capsular 
! membrane ,whence be concludes, that the 
[ ‘‘ exclusion of cellular texture from contact 
| with the broken neck of the femur, is tin* 

| essentia! cause of its imperfect rest,oral ion" ! 

: Wlmt a blinking of the question ' Besides, 
i if cellular texture be necessary to the for 
! million of hone, then by the \1 indnoil -street 
'hypothesis of parts “ degenerating into cel 
' lular membrane," there should have been 
i no lack of it. either in the capsular liga- 
jmenf, oi any other pari of the old woman, 
I whose case Yfr. May o has minted, mid who, 
las he tells us, lived an idle twelvemonth 
! or so after the accident! But while the 
old woman rested, mpajluous bony matter 
had formed without the capsular ligament, 
and no part of the femur was converted into 
cellular membrane, so that this hypothesis 
and Mr. Mayo’s, tuny fairly go down to the 
jtomb of the Capulcts together. If cellular 
; .substance he of any use at all in the union 
i of fractures, it can only be bo by the blood- 
| vessels it. carries, and where these are 
j wanting it will be idle to look for ossilie 
matter, or indeed vitality of any kind. Mr. 
Mayo says, that the “ ossification external 
to the capsular membrane," “ canid not 
extend to the seat of the fracture,” imply¬ 
ing, if wo mistake not, that had the capsule 
been lacerated, the. cellular tissue would 
have crept in and united the neck of the 
femur by hone! We should [recommend 
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him to pioneer that way for it in the next, 
c ase that may fall under his notice! 

Dr. Venables has communicated a paper 
cm the detection of poisons (arsenic, corro¬ 
sive sublimate); hut it is for the most, a 
compilation from Paris, Hume, Phillips, 
Mureet, linstock, and Prout. 

From Air. Brodie’s lucubrations, which 
Dr. Madeod has deemed either too valua¬ 
ble or too worthless to let out all at once, 
wu select the following case of— 

Encoded Hydrocele of the Testicle, cured by 
the introduction, c/'a Setm. 

“ A . B., a voting man, in the year 181:?, 
cbsorvi-d a srnall tumour connected with the 
tight testicle. Ths tumour gradually in* 

< reuse*! during the three following years, 
idler which it remained nearly stationary. 
In April UilH, he consulted me respecting 
it. At this time then- was a tumour at¬ 
tached t» the upper and outer part of the 
rigid testicle, nearly as large as- the testicle 
itself, and evidently containing fluid. 

“ On (he loth of April, I punctured the 
tumour with a lancet, and about a quarter 
of an oun ce of watery fluid:escaped. .1 then 
introduced an eye-probe, carrying n lew 
threads of silk into the puncture, and, hav¬ 
ing made a second puncture on the opposite 
side, J passed the probe through the counter 
opening, and thus drew the silk threads, ns 
a seton, through the cavity of the cyst. A 
very slight degree of inflammation followed 
#Je operation. On the lHth of April, the 
so ton having slipped out, it was re-intro¬ 
duced, and allowed to remain three days 
longer, when it was altogether withdmvn. 
Suppuration had taken place in the wound 
round the scion. The discharge of pus gra¬ 
dually lessened, find in n few days there 
was only a small solid tubercle left in the 
place of the original disease : and. this had 
almost entirely disappeared, when l again saw 
my patient on the 9t h of May following. 

“ As the cyst of the true encysted hydro- 
celt; is proved by dissection to bo altogether 
a ntm- formation, independent of the tunica 
i: cannot he n matter of surprise 
lii.tt a dis, :ts : f corresponding to it should 
sometimes ho met with in the groin of the 
female sex. f have lately seen a lady who 
has a cyst in one groin, immediately below 
the abdominal ring, as large as a hen's egg, 
con taming fluid, to a certain degree moso- 
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able, and »o entirely free from pain that 
the discovery of it was almost accidental.’’ 

A few cases of injuries to the thorax, 
treated by Messrs. Bell, Shaw, and Joe 
Burns, at the Middlesex Hospital, are as 
curious specimens of the ridiculous, as we 
have lately seeu emanate from the sur¬ 
geons of that or any other Hospital, la one 
place we are told that ft lithutomiet, "cut¬ 
ting into an empty and contracted bladder, 
may make an incision of frightful extent, 
before he is enabled to extract the stone" ! 
In a case of fracture of the ,sternum, in 
which the inferior poriiou of the fractured 
hone was considerably elevated above,, and 
“ overlapped'’ the superior, the great Joe 
Burns nUenipud to reduce it w by pressing 
mi the eh."",iled portion during deep inspi¬ 
rations (he once did flie like with u frac¬ 
tured clavicle!) whereupon Air. C., Bell, in 
his ('linical Lecture, is made to say, rather 
invidiously, we confess, that “ with respect 
to the attempts to reduce the fractured 
portions to their natural position (by pres¬ 
sure on the part; which ‘ overlapped ’ its 
fellow, ) that there was wrywnsiderable dan¬ 
ger.in-this practice, of wounding the pericar¬ 
dium, or even the cava or sinus’'! “ In this 
very cast-, he said, the reduction was not 
necessary" ! The bump remains and the 
sternum is shortened •> consequently the 
patient’s lungs are cabined, cribbed, con¬ 
fined, if lie he alive, unto this day ! Si rig 
the praises, then, ye dolls, of the head sur¬ 
geon of the Middlesex, ami of the professor 
of anatomy and surgery to our Royal Col¬ 
lege ! 

I)r. IloweU, of obstetric notoriety, ha* 
his usual cases of fever,**-Mr. Jewel, some 
remarks on volatile tincture of gmuacunn, as 
an enitnenagogue ; and a Dr. Jaques, a case 
of neuralgia, cun d by <ai bourn, ferri. 
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The Discovery of a New Animat Poison. Ry 
' Jamka Hamilton, jun., M. D, Profes¬ 
sor of Medicine and Midwifery, and the 
Diseases of Women and Children, in the 
University of Edinburgh, 

“ There was one dapper little gentle¬ 
man in dark coloured clothes, with a chirp¬ 
ing, gosaipping ex|ircsailm of countenance, 
who had nil tin; appetvi'iftua; of an author on 
good terms with his bookseller. He made 
more stir arid show of business than any of 
the others , dipping into various hooks, 
fluttering over the leaves of manuscripts, 
taking u morsel out of one, a morsel out of 
another. The contents of his hook seemed to 
be ns heterogeneous as those of the witches 
cauldron in Macbeth. It was here u fin¬ 
ger nod there u thumb, toe of frog, and blind 
worm's sting, with his own gossip poured in 
like baboon's Idood, to make the medley 
slab and good. ’ 

In proceeding to notice this article, we 
beg to congratulate our readers on the re¬ 
appearance of an old author, after a silence, 
the durat ion of which alarmed us not a little ! 
It mus t bo gratifying to the profession, and 
particularly encouraging to its younger mem¬ 
bers, to observe individuals who arc held in 
existence merely by the last embers of life, 
coming forward in support of science. In 
our respected New' Contemporary of the 
Modern Athens, arc published by James 
Hamilton, Junior, M, th, Professor of Medi¬ 
cine and Midwifery, and the Diseases of 
Women and Children, in the University of 
Edinburgh, Ohsirvatims on a Peculiar Modi¬ 
fication of Sore Throat, which occasionally af¬ 
fects children. We trust our readers will 
excuse us if we take more than ordinary 
notice of those observations, a trouble we 
consider ourselves warranted to inflict on 
ourselves, from the length of time which the 
author has taken to conceive thm, ami hisap- 
yr ranee in a new character » 

We believe it is now uearly sixteen years 
since the Professor has appeared, propria per- 
ma, iii the pages of the Medical periodical 
press of the Intellectual City ■ but wonders 


will never cease, and it may not, perhaps, 
he difficult to account for his long silence. 
Most people are well aware that the Doctor 
ha«, for many years past, been actively en¬ 
gaged in laying the public under contribu¬ 
tion, in Urn way of his calling ; and that in * 
addition to his occupation in this way, his 
pretended zeal for the advancement of 
science has,for the last three years, induced 
him to undertake a series of Phrenological 
Experiments on the Members of the Town 
Council of’Edinburgh/ The object of the 
investigations in question, was to determine 
bow far these gentlemen were endowed 
with the bump of amour proper, which the, 
Doctor flattered so effectually, that as a re¬ 
ward for Jus successful wheedling, he has 
been elevated to the dignity of Professor of 
Medicine. The detail of these experiments, 
in which the Professor speaks of bis col¬ 
leagues of the University with his usual be¬ 
nevolence, is addressed in a series of disre¬ 
putable pamphlets, to the Right Honourable 
the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Town 
Council. 

The Doctor, like all people versed in 
: tricks of authorship, sets out in his obser¬ 
vations with a quotation or two from his hints 
for the treatment of the Principal Diseases 
of Infancy and Childhood, by way of adver¬ 
tising a book, which lms been so highly es¬ 
teemed, that, except by the reviewers when 
it. first appeared, it has scarcely ever been 
once noticed i n any work of reputation. The 
Medico - Obstetric V eteran thus expresses 
himselfThere, is a very dangerous, 

! but fortunately rare, modification of sore 
throat, which begins in the form of a whit¬ 
ish spot, like that of thrush (though more 
definite in its shape, being round or ova!,) 
on one or both tonsils, unaccompanied at 
first by fever, and attended with only a 
tri fling degree of uneasiness in swallowing. 
By-and-by this spot enlarges, its edges be¬ 
come of a fiond colour; fever steals on; 
and the act of swallowing grows painful. 
A slough gradually forms, with evident ui- 
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cp.ration at its edges; the fever increases ; j 
and headache and restlessness supervene. 

“ I he partial separation of the slough, ] 
together with the rosy colour of the edges 1 
of the ulcer, with the moderate degree of 
fever for some days, promise a favourable 
issue. But very unexpectedly slowness of 
breathing, without either difficulty or 
wheezing, takes place, with excessive and 
sudden sinking of the living powers j aud 
it generally happens, that, within a day 
from this change, the fatal event takes 
place. The breathing at first falls to eight- 
teen respirations in the minute ; then to 
sixteen ; to twelve ; and finally to ten or 
eight. Sometimes, with the sloughing, the 
tonsil swells; aud in some cases both ton¬ 
sils are affected.” 

Since, the mxrs have been published, the 
Doctor has ascertained, that, offensive fetor 
of the breath and cvnanche trachealis oc¬ 
casionally attend this modification'of-sore 
throat; and he also thinks that it is infec¬ 
tious, although in the Hints, he entertained 
un opposite opinion. 

it must, astonish the reader, when he is 
told that the information afforded hy the 
Professor, with all the appearance of novelty 
in the above passages, is pretty accurately 
detailed by an author of the fourth century, * 
as well as hy many modern writers, from 
we must conclude, either that the 
doctor is exceedingly ignorant of the history 
of his profession, or that he is in his second 
childhood and deserves some li t tie itid u Igeuce 
on the score of impaired memory. Even iu 
the Dictionary of Dr. Purr, n gentleman 
whom the Professor is perpetually idolising, 
we have a pretty accurate account, of this 
peculiar modification of sore, throat. The 
description of Dr. Parr, it is true, does not 
correspond verbatim with that given by the 
Professor, for it is very seldom that any two 


* A re tarns, lib. 1, cap. 7 , U, hut particu¬ 
larly cap. y» 


physicians agree in their eymptomatological 
details of a disease j hut between Dr. lluruil- 
I ton and some of hia pupils, there is at nil times 
• a most extraordinary concurrence in matters 
I of thismature ; for if the Doctor says a black 
! thing is white, his dependents will swear to 
: it. Nobody, however, can read Dr. Parr’s 
> account of the angina gangrmnosn, p. 118, 
i without being convinced that the .tnedico- 
jobstetrical veteran of flic North has de« 

I scribed the same affection ; or, in fact, the, 
j disease styled by many authors cynaocbe 
| maligna, which, without referring to any 
| modern writer, was well known to Areteua 
| to terminate sometimes in inflammation of 
| the larynx, as may be gleaned from the fol¬ 
lowing passage, “ At d in pectus per arlmmn 
id malum invaded ilh eodem die strangulate — 
Lib, cap, 9 . 

The Professor baa of late been so much 
in the way of experimenting, that he now 
wishes to palm on the profession an ab¬ 
surdity. This .rant, may do well In the mid 
wifery class, but the Doctor's characteristic 
suhtiity certainly got the start of his pru¬ 
dence when such a rhapsody of nonsense was 
allowed to appear in print. 

In the next place, the. Doctorcommunicates 
what doubtless he would wish us to con¬ 
sider another discovery, viz. that cynanche 
maligna is very fatal; and his explanation, 
of the manner in which this happens is truly 
the only novel idea in the whole paper, and 
is in fact quite unique. Of all the contribu¬ 
tions to our a rt this is certainly one of the most 
brilliant, and no one. of his rivals for fume 
veil! have, the hardihood u> claim any share 
in the honours of his invention, After slat* 
iug that this affection proves fatal iu two 
ways, and admitting (what Arctmus hud 
told us long ago) that this happens some¬ 
times from tlm local inflammation of the 
tonsils find umla extending into the larynx, 
after having affected the pharynx, he pro¬ 
ceeds thus to account for the fatal termi¬ 
nation. But the other, and os far as the 
author's personal observation warrants him 
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to believe, the more common termination, 
does not admit of such a ready explanation. 
Thttt which occurs to the author is, that 
the matter secreted by the ulcer being evi¬ 
dently of the nature of a morbid poison, may 
act by paralysing or otherwise influencing 
the par vagum, or the branches of the 8th 
pair of nerves of the medulla oblongata, on 
which Le Galloishas proved, by direct ex¬ 
periment, that breathing depends. 'Hie 
Professor imagines that both animal and 
vegetable poisons act through the medium 
of the nerves, an opinion which he thinks 
is satisfactorily established by the experi¬ 
ments of Fontana, Orfiiu, and Brodte. In 
support of the foregoing hypothesis, the 
Doctor relates the fallowing coses of poly¬ 
pus uteri 

“ The first, case was one where the medi¬ 
cal attendants were induced to delay noun-- 
ing the polypus, and where the patient sunk 
a few days after the. consultniton. The ap¬ 
pearances on dissection elucidated at once 
llie nature of the case ; all the ris.-en 
seemed perfectly sound, and from the ijua.u- 
<ity of fat on the abdominal muscle;-.. and 
from other eircmnstimces, it might have 
been considered that, the patient hud been 
in good general health, and had died from 
some sudden accident ; but. an ulceration 
surrounded the root of 1 1n" peduncle by which 
the polypus was attached to the uterus, and 
it was concluded that the mutter of this ul- 
ct ration had been absorbed and had acted 
as an animal poison." 

" Case ‘‘. --A stout woman, of middle 
age, was brought into the Hoyul Infirmary, 
with sudden protrusion of a double-headed 
polypous excrescence of the uterus • a liga¬ 
ture was applied, aud the tumour dropped in 
the course of four or five days. The woman 
seemed to be doing well on the following 
day, but forty-eight: hour-, afterwards she was 
found labouring midcr peritoneal inHumma- 
tion, and notwithstanding every means she 
died within two days. On opening the 
body, although the uterus was evidently 
thickened and enlarged, no connexion what¬ 
ever between tbe inflammation of the peri¬ 
toneal emit and the state of the uterus could 
be discovered." 

Case A.-- An individual, aged 4 >, of rather 
o iicate habit, was discovered to have poly¬ 
pous excrescence of the uterus and a liga¬ 
ture was immediately applied : the tumour 
dropped on the fourth day. The day follow¬ 
ing film took a dose of el, mini, and as this 


did not operate at the expected time, a 
cupful of infus. senna? to accelerate the ope¬ 
ration of the oil. The senna occasioned 
griping and violent pain of belly. She was 
then, for the first time, seen by thy ordinary 
medical attendant, who, finding that tbe 
jiain was aggravated by pressure, imme¬ 
diately detracted about ‘JO oz. of blood. 
Oppressed breathing, and great rapidity and 
feebleness of pulse quickly succeeded, and 
she sunk within a few hours. In these two 
latter cases, it cannot be doubted that there 
must have been h state of system different 
from the healthy condition, and it is highly 
probable that it was the effect of the pre¬ 
vious absorption of vitiated mutter." 

To afford further support to‘the foregoing 
extraordinary hypothesis, the Doctor lias 
recourse to cases of morbus mramis, which 
to use bis own words, " perhaps afford a 
further illustration of the effects of the ab¬ 
sorption of morbid animal fluids, in some 
cases, where abscesses about the hip-joint 
have been opened naturally or artificially 
in tbe -thigh, and where from four to eight, 
ounces of pus bud, for a considerable 'hm . 
been discharged daily, purulent diarrhoea 
lias suddenly supervened, accompanied, at 
the same time, with n most: remarkable 
diminution of the discharge from the ab¬ 
scess. Sometimes those changes have been 
so sudden Unit they have happened within 
st few hours. 

To a. superficial observer, it. would at first 
appear that .the abscess bud burst into the 
gut, but both the phenomena during life 
and the appearances on dissection after 
death, contradict this, for sometimes davs 
intervene without any discharge In .-.tool ; 
and, on dissection, no direct coimnnuica- 
tiou between the abscesses and the gut bus 
been traced. The Doctor does not give 
credit to the, notion, that the contents of an 
abscess me absorbed in any considerable 
quantity, and conveyed by the Lymphatics 
into the general circulating mass, to be de¬ 
posited in the intestines, us he savs j us has 
never been seen in the blood. He thinks i t 
more reasonable to suppose, that there is a 
very partial absorption of the matter of the 
abscess, which excites, through the medium 
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of the nerves, a diseased action on the sur¬ 
face of the intestinal canal. 

The foregoing hypothesis furnishes an 
example of the most extraordinary circum- 
ambulaljons we have ever heard of. '{'he 
.Doctor begins his course in the fauces, (larts 
to the medulla oblongata, finds his way into 
the trachea, thence he makes a sudden spring 
to the uterus; then, by a quick maximum;, 
he whips round to the acetabulum ; and at. ] 
last, instead, of bringing matters to a con¬ 
clusion in his usual way, by a series of scan¬ 
dalous pamphlets, he jumps at once into the 
intestines, where he gets completely in¬ 
volved in the excreta. The Doctor’s cock 
and bull story reminds us of another, which 
we think even the Professor will remember, 
notwithstanding the morbid condition of his 
nerves, '{‘here was once a student (now a 
Professor in the modern Athens,) who, pre¬ 
paratory to his becoming a member of Hie 
University, aspired to the honour of a De¬ 
gree from the Alma Mater ; hut, on enter¬ 
ing the hall of judgment, he recognized 
among the legated crew, a figure of a hercu¬ 
lean form, whose unexpected presence so af¬ 
fected the respiratory nerves of this aspiring 
youth, that he had not power to tell er quibua 
rebut constant Piluia: Colmu/nthidis Composttae'! 
After this unfortunate rencontre, a thought 
¥ traversed his cranium, that the easiest me¬ 
thod to find his way into the University, 
was, first to betake himself to Aberdeen, 
and thence return to the intellectual city, an 

xperimoni. which answered his fullest ex¬ 
pectations. 

But to lay all joking aside, we must l>eg 
to ask, what right has Professor Hamilton 
to draw the slightest comparison between 
himself ami Le (Jallois, Fontana, and 
Uriilu i In our humble opinion he has 
f none. We think lie stands in the same re¬ 
lation to these eminent characters, as Dr. 
Slop does to Dr. William Hunter. What 
connexion is there between tire opinion of 
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I.o Oallois, and that of the investigations 
mentioned, and the hypothesis of Dr. Ha¬ 
milton. They are just thus fur connected, 
that Le Gallois and those occupied in the, 
same cause, have established, by a series of 
accurate and well conducted experiments, 
facts of great importance to the professional 
| public ; whereas the notions of the ProiVs- 
j sor are the mere effusions of his own brain, 
without, an experiment, or solid argument to 
support them. The Professor seems to bo 
deserted by his usual logical ingenuity, 
when he attempts to show the analogy be- 
i tween the morbid secretions of the. human 
body, and the poisons of the vegetable, mi¬ 
neral, and brute order of the animal king¬ 
doms. The poisons obtained from, those 
great kingdoms, arc certainly mad speedily 
deleterious in their effects, some of them, 
indeed, in minute quantity ; whereas indi¬ 
viduals nutv remain under the influence of 
the diseased secretions of the human body 
for years, and ultimately recover. Wo must 
not, however, forget to mention, that the 
Professor admits that there arc certain mor¬ 
bid secretions, as those of scrofula and 
i cancer, which have only a local effect; but 
even in this admission, ho labours under 
a mistake. For cases of both these diseases, 
where patients have fallen victims to gene¬ 
ral contamination, must be familiar to the, 
^profession. We may well, indeed, exclaim 
with the Roman orator, " 0 tempera, 0 
mares," when we are told that the human 
body, while in life, is so sadly corrupted, as 
to he capable of generating matter equally 
| destructive with the venom of scorpions 
i and rattle-snakes! How has the Professor 
ascertained these extraordinary qualities of 
the matter generated in the throat and 
I uterus; did he Collect the matter and expe- 
! riiuent with it on some of the lower animals. 

' as he might easily have done ; or did he. 
i acquire during Ins lato trip to Paris, any 
' new method of analysing animal poisons ! 
He condescend .to such petty experiments, 
or tv study chemistry! No such thing; be 
S A 
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lteforo we chwi nut obwn-vfetiobs. 
ttttmt throw ft flight rmpd'it'll ytt Rtt> met 
vhit'li mir author hm adept*'d to tieutm 


wecjuiftfi a knowledge of every tiling by iu-j inflict*! attendants delayed nooning Dm 
njtimtion 1 j polypus for a few days after th# ecnsuhti- 

I lion. Now we rnonul positively wy who 
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«iat mas* ofmankind being the same. To 
Opportunity and cultivation, the digpropor- 
which we find in the g^d^iaeat* of 
different person* may, for tbe most part, 
be attributed; and to these source* of an* 
prominent we must principally loot for 
, the object of our aewch. It i* certain, at 
least, that for one who is wanting in any 
branch of Uowfodgb from inferiority of ra- 
teilect, one hundred are ignorant from a 
deficiency of the proper means of learning. 
Nay, application, upon which so much de¬ 
pends, Aiwa often regulated by external 
casualties, as by any innate ambttionin the 
individual to excel; and, should such incen¬ 
tive* to study not be thrown in hm wav, the 
fim* which might otherwise hate burned with 
no bright tffwh*, way, like the Spark in the 
Stock, for ever slumber in hi* breast. Upon 
this hypothesis, that most men are capable of 
performing the duties of that Station which 
they have chosen to occupy in society, hare 
all schools been opened, and all philoso¬ 
phers have taugbt—have the groves of 
Acad emus echoed the voice of a Plato, and 
the Theatre of Stephen’s Gwwffi responded 
to Mr. CoUes’s jokes. To education, in¬ 
deed, we as naturally look fear the acquire¬ 
ments of men, as we would to the hand* 
and genius of a sculptor for perfection in 
statuary; for if Providence gives the mate¬ 
rial, it is Art alone which can mould it into 
forms of beauty and utility, if the educa¬ 
tion of pupils be a matter of great moment, 
the mode of rewarding their labours is bo 
less so, and necessarily finds a place in this 

inquiry. Upon the conscientious discharge 

of this duly, no less than the future wel* 
foie of hundreds, depends their Sole portion 
in this life—a piece of parchment. A 
tribunal, obviously inferior in importance 
to a jury in a case of Ufa or death only, 
sliould be so constituted as to preclude the 
possibility of injustice, either through in¬ 
competence or design. The claims of this 
bmlyTindependcaf of every other considera¬ 
tion, to a distinct notice on this occasion, 
are rendered still more urgent when it is 
recollected that the Court of Examiners are 
not to be looked upon in the light of mere 
chemical agents employed to ascertain the 
presence of some particular qualities in can¬ 
didates, since they exercise the functions of 
teachers a* well os examiners, and thus 
fcmarj sort of double responsibility. Should 
r^der concede to these remarks the 
vriidltyBf argument, it follows that two 
Utedi®f causes* by which the fafluro of these 
pupils may be accounted for, have been 
pointed oat, and that each demands a fuller 

of the Court of Examiners is 
, nominally conducted on the principles ot 
popular franchise, each member having « 
vote ia the appourimeat. So far the theory 


of tHeiiwg.i«wt: bBUwlK»»- 
iy tw titai Here, *h.t town Howwrex- 
aillent is their ihBffl, •« 
perverted in their redaction to practice-1 he 
office being one of conridemUe wfiueuce 
and ostensibility, it is sobght with proper 
tionate avidity; and though the regular 
'of the College, ridiculously F*«ff8™ 

I the purity of human nature, prohibit can- 
IvassL for any situation, the infraction of 
tbbTorder discloses some curious traits of 
character and motive. Nothing can exceed 
the ingenuity with which fair dealing m 
excluded from the entire transaction, lo 
such a height of corruption did this system 
at one time arrive, that a gentleman, now 
no more, was in the habit of openly promis¬ 
ing to his sycophants a place in the Court. 
Could such an insult be tolerated m an> 

& y r$r. s&f&sL, 

would far exceed the limits of the present 
paper, and the reader must take the picture 
of a professional speculator contemplating 
i pupils, patronage and power, m thevismo 
! his hopes, with the bust of honourable am¬ 
bition mien fVcm its broken pedestal, and 
covered with cobwebs and dust upon the 
ground, as a frithful representation of the 
Spirit which guides these appointments. Out 
of such materials, with a few exceptions, 
collected together by the workings of sell 
interest, and without the slightest regard 
to a fitness for office, is the Court of Exa¬ 
mines comped. By a reference to the 
published lists of the officers of the col¬ 
lege* it will be found that some of these 
Examiners have contrived, by the influence 
of wealth and connexions, to hold their 
places in the Court for years, though the 
election is annual. This, of course, conW 
not happen without the consent of the Col- _ 
lege, and only demonstrates the ascendency 
which a few individuals obtained over th 
whole body. It would be somewhat Quix¬ 
otic to expect, that no protests would be 
made against the decisions of & tribunal 
1 formed in this unexceptionable manner; and 
we accordingly find one master unreservedly 
stating that all bis pupils are rejected, end 
another averring that all such a gentle¬ 
man’s pass. As these persons must know 
[each other pretty well, their opinions are 
[entitled to respect. The well known hu- 
i hility of certain of these Examiners to in¬ 
dulge their antipathic* on those occasions, 

| led to the ingenious device of securing their 
absence, by one of the candidate s friends 
suddenly taking ill, when a consultation was 
called, and the obnoxious Examiner’s pre¬ 
sence immediately required. 

Severity, from whatever cause, however 
reprehensible, is not so injurious to society 
in its results as an opposite viee; and as if 
I to complete the odaoueaess of this system, 
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we find partiality practised as veil as pre¬ 
judice gratified. It was formerly the cus¬ 
tom, when pupils of members of the court 
“■ were to be examined, for the latter either 
to absent themselve, or notto vote on the 
oecamon; but recent instances bate dispen¬ 
sed with the delicacy of this etiquette, and 
examiners have been the firat to vote a 
license to their own apprentices ! Inde¬ 
pendent of the rejections which may be the 
consequences of such obscure causes, many 
must happen from the imperfection of the 
mode of examining, for if there he one 
speculative point better established than 
another, it is, that no individual’s practical 
knowledge of disease and anatomy can be 
positively pronounced on from a catacheti- 
cal examination. It is liable to the twofold 
error of injuring individuals and the pub¬ 
lic. By th e assistance of reading and grind¬ 
ing, the experience of every day shows, 
that pupils though incompetent to practice 
their profession! answer quite glibly, as it 
is termed, every quesrionpropoised to them; 
while others, though veu informed, from 
want of a presence of mind, or fluency of 
uttering their sentiments, appear absolutely 
ignorant. But such aa this examination is,, 
we must have it at full length. It is not 
customary in this College aa in others, to 
allocate particular days in each week for 
the ^transaction of analyticat surgery., The 

for the license, a day is appointed for his 
trial iu anatomy, .and another for seurgeryv 
Summonses being served, the exantiuerja 
the mean time betakes himself to Ida library, 
brushes the dust from some learned tome, 
and selecting it# moat intricate contents, 
treasures them up in his memory for the 
approaching occasion ; or, spreading but be¬ 
fore him a folio of plates, pursues the ra- 
[ mrfica^ions of nerves and arteries to invisi- 
v l^ty, and with the “ air-drawn Scalpel of 
^ns imagination,” separates ligaments and 
fasciae into layers, which nature intended 
to be indivisible. In short, he enters the 
arena “ made up,” loaded with " cruxes,” 
as it has been significantly called, and in all 
respects prepared to make an ostentatious 
display of his erudition. The Notoriety of 
this practice liaa given birth to some in- 
differeut puns, the examination of a certain 
gentleman being familiarly called, from its 
frequent repetition, tb efatal (fatal) circula¬ 
tion, and so on, with the favourite crambos 
of others. When to the chance of prejudice, 
the certainty of a minute preparation, the 
possibility of deficient powers of expression, 

P we add the mysterious manner in which 
some members of thus Court proposed their 
questions, it is tun© toroouire what are the 
means of instruction afforded to the student 
to overcome *H these difficulties. 

Let us take the esse of an apprentice for 


illustration. He cornea up to town, pays a 
large fee, and is neglected m rise onset by 
his master. Abandoned in this moaner, be 

ledge, which can be done lec¬ 

tures, and hospitals only. There is no com¬ 
plete medical library accessible to the 
student in Dublin ; a small circulating 
one, containing a few class took*, wee 
established at the College last session, to 
provide against strictures publisheditt this 
Journal. This is, however, but to admit* 
not to remedy a defect; and an extensive 
reading room must be provided. For this 
purpose, let fifty pounds of the fee which is 
now paid to some worthless master, who 
would begrudge to give one volume to a 
pup2 out of the little throe-foet aquacre 
cabinet, with a day bust stuck up on the 
top of it, be appropriated by the College, 
and then there noil fo something worthy of 
tfee name of a library. The student, then, 
in the first instance, is thus deprived of one 
of rite most important sources of informa¬ 
tion. To nine-tenths of the pupils of Dub¬ 
lin the hospitals are closed, and they are 
consequently thrown, as a last resource, on 
lecture* ' The student, therefore, goes to 
the College, buys ten guineas worth of 
rickets, and on returning home, probably 
calls to the woollen.drajjer’sfor other winter 
necessaries. On Counting his cash, he finds 
so much indispensible for domestic pur¬ 
poses, draws the strings of his purse, and 
won’t mind a hospital for that season.— 
There if plenty of time yet, bethinks; so 
the first, the second, the third, and perhaps 
tlie fourth year, pass away in this struggle 
to purchase tickets, keep the proprietress 
of die '* hoarding-house” from wearing long 
faces on Saturday evenings, afcd to prevent 
other furnishers from sending in long bills. 
The fifth year thrives; a great exertion must 
now be made, for papa expects a Hcetose at 
the expiration of tJia apprenticeship. An 
ingenious letter, demanding a more libera! 
allowance, is'forthwith posted, and admis¬ 
sion is now purchased into one of the hos¬ 
pitals for one year. He makes a wonderful 
proficiency in pathology, thinks with rapi¬ 
dity of the * f letters testimonial,** deposits 
the cash foT the license, and probably hires 
one of those creatures, who prey on the 
ignorance of students, for die next quarter, 
called a grinder. W ell, the day of judgment 
arrives ; he is quite ” up” to autrtomy ; no 
doubt of his passing. The second day comes; 
some crabbed questions are put to him on 
surgery—never beard of such n thing be¬ 
fore ;’he looks puzzled—confounded; in 
short, lie “ breaks down,” as it has been 
technically termed, and, in a word! is re¬ 
jected ! Shall 1 pursue the picture farther, 
and, clipping the pencil in passion’s trots, 
give colour, shape, reality to the agonies of 
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Wounded pride, tad defcpait, which 
.§ the m 

v behold# tstretclied tooa.tot coocb of 
«M*W, bathed in tew#, te# wiwtcter M, 

-£iv» you dotte veto dtttvV-Eecturm, have 


luwe been made by any members of tee 
I union in their partfculsrprovmce. I hi# 
was one object; but another was, that ot 
entertaining * FW* *“* °* e ^Z 
and friendship among «w* who, 

[ eenarated by extent of territory, or debarred 
ft*n opporttmitlfes of mbkinj kooj’n tbeir 

I opteimT 9 abwri hgitoUW rataetem., 

♦>,«, v^sir. at least revel m 


t W ,W» owsp iv «&»?- - — 
UWIS investigation resolve these tjue* 

* and account for the problem with 

SMWQ1WH& , o{ 

aim'eieht pupU#. Instead of wondering 
filiurdw «o many, W# should rather 
■Uiw&m io succeed, 

un|fcr'circm»8twicea *o adverse; and no- 
tefok Wt'&® most laU&Meand jajseveri^ 
inSfe can carry the unfriended student 
thrmjgb such an ordt^* . To state the 

■M^..y».«naLfS 2 aSS 


n grawucu 

presence. The next year the ---- ✓ 
! «W« *We congregated at Me, at 
Which meeting Dobaeremer, of Jena, an¬ 
nounced his valuable investigations respect - 
w platinum. The third meeting was hcM, 
S g L vine-clad town of Wursberg ; and 
the fourttl at Frankfort on the Maine, 
where the collections of the Lmkenberg 
Institute larded ft rich treat to the very 
numerous assembly. Soemmemng, SieboW, 
Tiedemanh, and 


deiSS which **t^ im&* Tl ^I3T¥to me et. 


would be nnWfficiou* 


ma ff3Ti*£.ra, *.***» 

date U ft. of ft.Wm 

Si. * l £«& wTuTioaebtea « « «*«»‘ 

&^tsssgMwm^^ - 


neen m»ucnap« —— ir -. 

duals, either masters or pupils, but 
merits of the ewe* He therefore « 

the imputation of his penbeiU|((|rivigo 

into action by any such impure *|Wj”**; 
U»d of being the orga^of m$*W 
body to wb&i Mb opinions have bwMjf 
time to thine addressed, root, teugpdi. 

' would W the recompense of ■“«* 
ffipy literary udl as he has undertaken, if, 
on laying town hi* pen, be had no more 

.upnlwbbLbf » f™ bul-cootott, *bo 
prated wh3e he pleased, and fled bun 
whett tip* jwtpow was served. 

y-*% y}'"'/. Ennowsis. 

TkWia* I)*u4> i*i6. 


■*S® 

AT DRESDEN, 

Anoux five yews ago, it was arranged by 
the principal cultivators of the various 
barantdms of ssateacal science in Germany, to 
•ateWah* society, and to have an annual] 
mwtfef for the purpose of communicating i 
to each other whatever discovenes might | 


& DTJ6J JMWOTttPb wx * 

deKveted a descriptkm of Ms interesting 
di#cfiveiy respecting tea arculation of the 
I blodd inxnsecte* Hr* Gfcen, the well known 
conductor of tee Itu, te»d an essay die- 
tSnffnishedfor perspicuity of style and illus¬ 
tration, U ter b^iuaT fern and develop¬ 
ment of tee fetus, which was very in¬ 
teresting, button lengthy to admit of any 
1 further no^e than a mere mention. I ro- 
I feasor Evetstoer, of Frankfort, debvei^d 
a discourse cm the newly discovered race o 
African dogs, and oh the Giraffes, and criti¬ 
cised tee more recent prelections of Inch- 
tensten, professor of noology at Berlin, on 
the same animals. Count Sternberg, who 
is a post ueabttS promoter of mineralogy, 

| delivered a discourse on petrified vegetables, 
particularly on ferns and palm*. Cotta wad 
Iapaceroh tee volcanic phenomena of the 
Flaxmnerbnbl j and Treviranus, of Breslan, 
severe interesting phenomena, illus- 

tee palace, as no other room in tee town 
was sufficiently large for the number aS- 

tX toL 

up wteh the greatest expressions of saUs 
^tfenxttdddight. 
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and machinery of ado** ... 

pemrted an Institution, no «3jp«% 
intended for the ptt 
of base monopoly and i 


7b the Editor o/Tn% Lxscrr. 

Sib ,—Unforeseen circumstance# have pre¬ 
vented me sooner expressing the gratifica¬ 
tion 1 derived on reading, in one of your re¬ 
cent Numbers, a spirited and able letter 
from a correapndcnt who signs himself 
M a Physician. May I beg leave through 
the medium of your useful and wide-circu¬ 
lating Helkfomattary, of which be as well as 
myself are constant readers, to inform yottr 
correspondent that he has been anticipated 
in his plan of forming an extended associa¬ 
tion of independent metropolitan and pro¬ 
vincial physicians „ as the enclosed Circular 
rout mining the principles and views and 
resolutions of one already instituted under 
the name of “ The Faculty of Phyikhw in 
Louden,” will show. It affbtdame pleasure 
to mention, that although the Circular has 
been only very lately and partially issued, the 
association has received several eommuni- 
estiims from highly respectable physicians, 
expressing their approbation and concur¬ 
rence in the views and object* of the Asso¬ 
ciation, and requesting their names assay be 
enrolled as members. Between your corres¬ 
pondent and the association there is a very 
striking coinCidewee in thought uud seuti-: 
meat, insomuch that it might be iraspeoted 
he was one of us practising a nuie to fool 
the pulse of the public on the Subject, I 
assure you, howevaT, that he is sStogetfaer 
unknown to us; but it is tube hoped that 
he, as well as every other physician actuated 
by the same manly spirit of independence 
which he breathes, will hasten to rally 
yound the standard of professional improve¬ 
ment and honourable competition which 
h |f nt length been raised. ,/ 

\ Until the organisation of the association 
shall be more complete,—until it has ac¬ 
quired increased numerical strength, and 
become a firm phalanx of “ good and true 
men,” it» necessary, as your correspondent 
observes, that the members should mature 
their plans ut private- The wolds of the 
poet are applicable to it at present s*-* •' ■ 

lies dura, et fegni norites ms talia oogunt 

Moliri, et late fines custode tueri. 

For, it must be evident, that to disclose 
names and hold public meetings in the in¬ 
fancy of such an association* would frustrate 
the ofcgecta contemplated. Not Only would 
j, the individuals originating it be liable to 
the mal-ujfiuence mid secret persecutions of 
a set of turn interested in perpetuating 
medical abuses, but the association itself 
would be open to the intrigues of the same 
junta of/ritotos, who* by aid the asaaewrxes 


meat. .. \; . 

It i» absurd to suppose for one moment* 
in the present age trf liberal policy hod en¬ 
lightened views, when. the Spirit trfmOW 
regeneration is abroad, that some forty Of 
fifty men of the pm-medinal mtivemtiefi of 
Oxford and Cambridge shall W allowed to 
constitute themselves the medical aristocracy 
of the coimtry, and to lord it over all other 
physicians,—tpany of whom, to say the bast 
for them, are thw* equal* in general science 
and literature, and more than their equals 
in point of medical education and experi¬ 
ence. The public surely will no longer be 
gulled into the belief, that a few straggling 
sous oft am and Isis are the only persona to 
be found within bis Majesty's dominions 
** profound sad and discroete, grottodly 
forimed and deeply studied in phyayke, 
when they aare told that if Hippocrates was 
to rise from the dead, or JEseulapius to de¬ 
scend from the skies, the god as well as the 
man would be deemed unworthy of their 
fellowship* and that a Boerhauve, a Cullen, 
a Black, a Rutherford, or a Gregory, the 
pmtripw medicine of modem times, were they 
sett&ng in this en^orium of arts and sci¬ 
ences, would be iMumwonsd to undergo an 
exaramariou before p few tyros in the pro- 
fosrion,—perhaps tfcefr own pupils, and, 
Sifter all, would only receive the badge of 
degradation in the shape of a license or per¬ 
mission fro® them, forsooth! to exercise 
medicine, the science and practice of which 
they hadteught and diffused over the whole 
world. At the same time, they weald be' 
cotupellod to take, on theirbendedknm, the 
oath of a&egteRce and supremacy to these 
soi-dmnt u potent, grave, and reverend 
rigaiora/' and observelawa and regulations 
concealed from them, aod which they have 
no voiee or vote in framing. It »indeed 
high time such a state of things should be 
put au end to, and it is indeed high time 
that every college jackdaw, old a* well as 
young, should be stripped of Ida borrowed 
plumes. 

Ilic work your corre«p<mdent ifofer* to, 
{and which certainly well meriteperusal,) 
entitled, “ Au Exposition of the State of 
the Medical Profession in the British Do- 
miukms, sod of the injurious effect* of the 
Monopoly by Usurpation of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Physician* in London/' was drawn 
up by a Committee of the Association, who 
spared neither labour nor research to pat 
tire public fully in jposseaaion of the facto' 
and circumstances connected with the rise 
and progress of the singular monopoly in 
question—a monopoly, 1 may say, effected 
by means that iu point of cr^ti subtlety, and 
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twining shuttling comww. w«» =r-» 

SSAy a College of Jdwits. L» 
«be CoBege Bod usurped 
‘m«M never delegated to them, either By 
Sir Charter of. Inoorpotation.^the Art 
■sSf Parliament of Henry the ^ghth, g * • 

St validity, their moaOp^y could never have 
Lauwed ita present stupendous and m»- 

Sevoas BragnUude. One of the more early 
body 

tim* tolottk the number of ijWJ** 
suited purpose, and another,, to 

jeqt of umv«mti« tore-ex 

‘Unaatitm i y«t the great, and, indeed, the 

*• {*W ^ h ^s! to- : 
lature at that period had in . view, w 

uumiress quackery and empiricism, and to 
Moder and restrain unqualified 
practising medicine ; and, according y, 
Srwdftians byname, and all other men of the 
STfaUy® degree, wre JTSS» 
iiUo«M Wj. end Mita p'V*™* ***£ 
cmawBilty. w®o»t anyltotettonixiwto 
«4 or implied as to numbers, It is wortny 

uf remark, tot the “’?? 

a. were all graduates w » 


I *“* ri f onta universe. of Oxford 

I foHowebip, 

rtenry * , , <;^,.| ,1 ustice (ofcc, 

1 S CS?ot to tod. to podo- 

»tes of Oxford «»d Cambridge were* ™?’l > _ 

afcs^ 4 Sr.= 

j vBeges, or advantages, which do or may be- 

uf remark, that the sitpoy^- ™- ^ subjects of mthar kingdom, *md 

ed in the charter were all T X {£Z Jvemties and colleges of* 

reign universities, a»d it is ■W&V&XSSS Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and J,dm 

ofrmark, that when the_CoBege of M , h s npw established by law f) sh.i l 
( .u n « in the teeth of the Charter and Act ot ourgn, a kingdom for ever, place 

JilrU^entcXdng it, claimed thepower *******[*TZ m footing in 
of re-examining graduates of umvCTmrt^, 
they were defeated in an action 


continue in this kingdom tor ever p^. 

u« f totem.® on to = tog*,. 


Sc“"r2 «nd privilege*« to two 

toy were Stated « ■». ~TfT nltW non-owficl jammUf 

xg^Mtthemfdtftito.BF-to'to' 1 ', ** ?' jX^andCtSabridgel , 

totance of Dr.Bonbtun, who h"d <i«iod * ,„ st tA«d todegree. ™> 

bucK power on to port of to College. Jto I!**** Ate fc«, »nd tot these 

unanimous opinion, of Lord Ltof.Mti St— ^ amongst to pobhc-to 

Coke, and hia brother judges* to Court totosro^^ in regard to these untvet- 
of Common Hew, before whom this uctiou .'tLsTtaUt, when toir recent regolstious 
was tried, in which, likewmo,,&rjtoms. uoeM‘“Sence,« liberal education, and 

fleming.Chief JnrtieenftoKtugo^b. ^Sgtoourte of atudy in ever, branch 

concurred, was, tliat to College”* ; t|, e medical profeBeion, with strict per»- 

ciana powmssed no power »b»ttor of_re ^“' “mntioia, .hall become more gene- . 
examination, supervision,or correction over na tivrouehoul the empire, tliat 1 


Oxford or Camtinoge, me 
iKeft in the kmetbrn ; but that they were, in 
virtun of thew degrees, entitled under the 
iCefanA AetlfXnry V1IL, to all the 

henehta wad pnvaeg^ofmcorporatiou. 

'I’ha (Mhsgo of Physicians is a fumte 
,'fitlaffe and cannot even grant the degree 
rffttfrfMedicine. 
clan, in tim language of the bard of Ule- 
donas, 

<* ... i —^ uhoon ffceir might, 

0 «d«. fsith tiwy maima fa’ that; ’ 

und it follows that the only power or autho¬ 
rity they do iiossoss, i««wr men who, with- 
S Sdegree, exercise the practice of niedi- 
eme ; and those they may examine, super¬ 
vise, and correct, and give a license to. But 
surely such men can never form Integra 


rate aratottom. Bullet me hero, by to 

Ibv ask. whether it did suit the selfish and 

iS^ScyoftoConegeWcto. 
in Loudon, to countenance and abet the 

graceful tUo in mercenaty degrora wtoh 

1 urevaded at those univemUes, and whtol, 

for Sl kuuw, rtiUptoafle nt route fc- 

rrign onem For having, as riroadv men¬ 
tioned, instituted a mongrel c V“f . * oBten- 
or licentiates, they next, under the osten 
wble pretext of solely consulting the public 

»t« 2 SjrSSc 


vise, ana corn^c, uhu — i" t -—a oimU be bbtwaed, tana vr. « f uu— w _ 

surelv such men can never form Integra | . , -yc quacks, obtained hi# 

^ of ‘ h ' i ' 1<rf “ 6 
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fellows,) who, I «ay, does not * >e the cloven 
feot of monopoly and self-interest iu this 
fey-law 1 Was it not calculated to bring 
feis t to the College mill l And was it not 
calculated to lower in the estimation of the 
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worst, such as Oxford or Cambridge; I 
shall ask, would s«ch a short w«d«tc» 
enable him to become '* grmfflfffl^twned 
and deeply studied in phjsyfce.” 

caicmaiea 10 lower m me wuhw^ub «* «« to the words of the «ct of Hsiay Vl •* . or 
publics, physicians of liberal education, “who physicians? The truth however », t»e 
had accomplished all things for their form College Know this two years 
without grace, ■’ by placing them on a level evaded, and they wink at the feet 
with a set of mushroom physicians, who had candidates for a licmtutiethip ^terw^mt, 
been wholly bred and educated within the as well as the candidates for a/etowMip. 1 
sound of the pestle and mortar, without ever know some at present term-trotting for the 
having been inside the walls of »n uoiwr- fellowship who, to uphold “ a venerable 
sitv in the whole course of their lives. Ac- institution,” «Uat a darling monopoly, wA 
cordindv, numbers of Master Simples under of course bo admitted vtoit; and I know 
tlds Jaw were metamorphosed into tegiti- again some recently admitted into the claw 
mate physicians, and became dignified lice%, of licentiates, with meretricious demos, 
tiates or members, as they choose to missal who have not raided even two weeks at. 

il.Fms.tm, of the Koyd Coltego of Uft- » .«*»([J J* 0 ! W 

,h,p. urovidid ouiv, that by the aid of a tltemsekep with a bt. Andrews, or Aber- 
ln'fe •'alUiinl J.iiiiu, and some sk weeluC deen, or some foreign degree, on the err- 
.,/m”. iliev rouU pass muster as re- iifiente of the college-mea, they feave rim 
quired" by the College, and satisfy their down by steam to Edinburgh at the com- 
treusurer. One would suppose that feelings mencement 0 f _two different sOMtcais, »m\ 
of delicacy might at least have restrained after matricaJattog have returned by steam 
any individual of the College from append- to London. These Heam-mnttjtittuwl pty- 
iugltiB name to certifieat.es of this deacrip- ticians are, doubtless, very useful to the 
t ion, since ho was My to be called ou, College at a time they we bearing up for 
under a solemn obligation, to judge of the licentiate recruits m all 
fitness of men to exercise the important exorbitant fees they pay on gemiig tltem 
duties of a physieiau, whom for some twelve selves “ tagged to the lad of t “* 
or fifteen pounds, exclusive of postages, they must replenish their empty “>*«». «“ 
had beforehand been iustrumfentfel in get- support their new mausoleum tt I all-ami 
ting duhhed Doctors. It is, however, too East. - , 

notorious, that, neither presidents, hot ecu- It may he said, »»d indeed it has ben 
ttors, nor fellows of the Royal College of said, that it the College of lhysiuan* in 
Condon have at all times been actuated London be a monopoly by usurpation, the 
with Hitch fteliuxa *m the subject. Even proper redress for the grievances complain- 
their “ Magnus “Apollo,” Doctor Baillie, *d of would be an appeal to a couit of law. 
was not more backward ih.an others of hb This, however, is not so easyw task as might 
colleagues in these indecorous transactions, at firrt tight be imagined; but were it ever 
notwithstanding that hi* unde, the late Dr. - ~~~ ,f 

. William Hunter, to wliom he owed every 

f _. , , , a i,_. n«.- 


- vv muon ijuniri, w ----- ' •> 

had, along with Dr*. Fothergill, Hus- 
5ell,Gartbshore, and others, conjoined with 
Tiim iu resisting the usurpations of the Col¬ 
lege, done every thing in his power to put 
m end to the abominable practice. 

It will doubtless be urged, on behalf of 
tin? College, that the above worse than ab¬ 
surd law has been repealed, and that in lieu 
of it they have made another by-law, enact¬ 
ing that no doctor of medicine should be 
admitted to examination as o licentiate, un¬ 
less he had resided two years at aa aniver 
aity. This, at least, amounts to an admis- 
akin, m the part of the College, that an ex¬ 
amination bv their President and Censors 
furnishes no adequate criterion of medical 
' competency. But let us suppow for a 
moment that, iu the terms of this by-law, a 
person has octwoify resided two years at an 
university; and let us suppose again, that 
this residence of two years was even at one 

f A. I 


», ^nd tlfe issue ever so successful, it 
woum fall far -short of remedying the many 
evils and grievances affecting the welfare ot 
| the public, and the interests of the medical 
j profession, which, in the lapse of time, 
have grown up under the system of exclu¬ 
sion adopted by the College. It miwt be 
evident, too, that there are few individuals, 
i on their first settling in London n» physi- 
ciuns, who would venture to engage In a 
I ruinous contest with a public body or in¬ 
corporation, the more especially with the 
fac t staring them in the face, that by the 
various shifts and stratagems, pleas, demur¬ 
rers, &c. f which the College, acting on the 
defensive, were enabled to rooort to; a con¬ 
test of this kind coat the late Doctor Wil¬ 
liam Hunter, and others, no less a sum 
than about two thousand pounds in law es¬ 
pouses ; and os by far the greater bulk of 
the physicians in London are licentiates 
Vhohave sworn allegiance on their bended 
knees to the College, whilst the iadepen- 

, _i.: l.... u nf.l «n lumlbn tin) 


tma residence or iw« *c«u»an?e» iv u.c- r 7 j", 

of the best medical School* in Europe, such deni physicians who h;.ie not so betoiedtho 
4 $ Edinburgh, instead of tog at one of the knee, nor become vassals of the College, 
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4re tartft* 1 ifi number, the fawner ate bound 
hand and feet, and altogether precluded 
fra* t«iic 2 tie field; far a physician ac- 
■o^jfwifeehse from the College, rails, 
MM Wm 4 hte feirthriglrt lor a mew of pot* 
fitte ; wfrd, accordingly, although Lord M«m- 
' field severely censurad their fey-kws tmd 
tftt&Wvd system ofexcluftion, yet Me and bis 
totteer /edges of the Gotwt of King’s 
Bench ruled, in the Case of I>txrt©ra Archer 
and Fottowg# mrm the College of Phyai- 
ciads, that no lieatrtiate could did® admis¬ 
sion to fobtWtowsbip under a by-law which 
lie hadpMgtfd his faith to observe. 

On the other hand, it is not from want 
of mcBufttiOT on the part, of the College, 
bat fisew well-cTwnidod fern, that the ab« 
dtdMte UnBity of those powers they affect to 
pourasa would bemade as manifest and clear 
ee tbonun et noon day, that they now refrain 
fr«ianftw!^cnt^ 

oneosiae^air profession, ** Nulla a Collegia 
petiejk fenih.” It la proper that the public 
should thus be enabled to appreciate the 
eaoseof that forbearaane they are, ao anxious 
to take sreditfor. If, however, knowing as 
they do, that the number of physicians who 
will not bend the knee toffee® (oan noy 
Britan no humiliatehimself 1 )b on the in* 
crease, and that theydo not tnke up the 
gauntlet which has again and again been 
thrown down to them by fediridual physi¬ 
cians, able and. willing to break a lance 
with them on the question oftheir supre¬ 
macy, then must this learned incorporation 
appear indeed to the world the Urutum fit lrnn 
which their late president,. Sir George 
Baker, Used to represent them to be Amongst 
bis private fiieuds. They may, to be sure, 
conspire among fhemwives tb crush any 
individual independent pbyrick»{tbe“ ahe- 
nus homo” of college phraseology) by secret 
inttuonue, and. refusing to meet .him in con¬ 
sultation on the case of even a dying pa¬ 
tient ; and they may sot up one of their 
crafty penal by-laws’ in justification of such 
an outrage on humanity. It may suit them, 
at times, to «nft«ee the rigid observance of 
this by*lnw, both by themselves and the 
licentiates, and-suit them at other 
times, it Would ■■tfdRfr'-tb leave its observ¬ 
ance very much tO their own indmdual dis¬ 
cretion ; for instance, persecution and pro¬ 
scription were the order of the day in Doctor 
Dick’s time—disoxetion or caprice, is very 
much that of the present; Mid whether 
from liberality, or the auri sacra fames* there 
are »gW Some of them ready to meet any 
alien*** homo in consultation. Some again 
w ill nw^jk one and not another; and, lastly, 
soma Will Use the aforesaid by-law as a test 
to discover Whether they cannot Mapplatit 
him in attendance, which indeed tliry fire* 
cjueutly succeed in doing, when there is a 
subservient family apothecary, who knows 


well that they are adepts at prescribing fat 
him as well as the patient. 

I fear I have already trwpwwed too much 
cm your columns $ permit me, however, to 
say, that the licentiates must indeed prove 
themselves “ the rope of sand” that some 
forty or fifty fellows. 

Grave sous of Isis, and grave sons of 
C am, 

■yVko hold dominion by a sham,” 
find it for the jircservatioB of theirmonopoly 
they should be,if they do not unite heart, and 
band with the independent physicians 
throughout the kingdom, and emancipate 
themselves from the mock aristocracy which 
at present misgoverns them. There may be 
some among the licentiates, educated to the 
lower grades of the profession, as dispen¬ 
sers, tooth-drawers, cuppers and electri¬ 
cians, in whose estimation the honour of 
being ycleped a. Licentiate of the Bo;.a! 
College is cheaply purchased hi a lifetime 
of low servility andtoad-eating Mcopiiaii' y ; 
hut the great: bulk of licentiates are men 
of a very different stomp, who must keenly 
feel the indignities and insults they arc 
daily subjected to. They have no voice or 
vote, either directly at indirectly, in the 
affairs of the College, or oven in the laws 
that are made *o,govern them; they are de¬ 
barred the use of the library which they 
hate eoartributed to furnish; they cannot 
even publish a paper in the transactions of 
the College, unless wader the sanction and 
name of a Fellow; not without the written 
permission of a Fellow, daw they set a foot 
Over the threfcboldof the Hunterian Mu- 
raufe, It ferns* indeed appear a piece of 
egregious effrontery.on the part of the Col¬ 
lege, that tlie only answer they deign to 
make to the licentiates jremimstrating 
against such injustice, is" to taunt, them 
with breaking their solemn promises of 
honour and faith, made to the College, o# 
receiving their licenses; and it will indeed 
appear a piece of folly, no less egregious on 
the part of the licentiates, if, after this ex¬ 
perience, they shall assay by pitiful sup¬ 
plication and * remonstrance, to ameliorate 
their abject condition. Thera remains for 
than only one course to pursue. Let them 
oease to be bondsmen and slaves, and make 
common cause with on association seeking 
to cstoblislr a reciprocity of right* and inde¬ 
pendence among physicians, The College, 
left to their own resources, and precluded 
from drawing large revenues from the Li¬ 
centiates, may perhaps be induced to open 
wide their doors, and admit into that gord 
feUwthip and feral Wty love, for which they 
ore so pre-eminently distinguished, all 
physicians who should wish to be admitted, 
rather than run any risk of their fiGjwl Es- 
jtobfohaseitt ever being a housx to uer« 
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But Should it be otherwise, and that instead 
of following this well-meant and friendly 
bdvice, they should be rashly counselled, 
B^trary to the wish of every pe«©e»Wy-d»- 
jjfrsed matt, to make tome desperate effort 
to bring back their rebellion* licentiate* to 
a proper sense of their duty and allegiance, 
and to excommunicate and outlaw all other 
physician* who never owned their sway, 
then shall we be prepared to meet tbe at¬ 
tack of our assailants by an united and re¬ 
gular resistance, " the first breath of which 
will scatter them and their by-laws like 
chaff before tbe wind.” 

A Mkmbkb or tub Fa* out or Pu rsic. 


ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

jRtmuml rf the MeUtiarut Bone, ef ike Great 
Toe, and revival of Sartorial $v»gery, bp 
Mr. Au. an. ’ 

On Saturday, tbe 3d ult., in the absence 
of more interesting matter far exhibition, 
tbe pupils of the Royal Infirmary were 
regaled with the removal of the meta¬ 
tarsal bone of tlu? great toe by Mr. Allan* 
author 'of some published and promised 
quartos on Lithotomy. Hie subject of itt- 
cubrions merriment, on this occasion, was 
a young man of robust frame, but of 
that unhealthy appearance known by medi¬ 
cal physiognomists to accompany diseases eff 
the osseous structure. About four months 
ago a small ulcer appeared on the toe, and 
ten days previous to his admatsioB, a severe j 
mfianimation of the part supervened* By; 
the application of poukiccs* this state was I 
comparatively reduced, suppuration estab- j 
lisbod, when, on opening the abscess, tbe 
bpne was found to be carious. The ampu¬ 
tation of tbe toe was accordingly mooted, as 
the earner operation of the two \ but tire pa¬ 
tient not choosing to part with an old fellow- 
iravefler, tie extraction of the morbid joint 
alone was decreed, and he was placed in 
tbe theatre for that purpose* While the 
tourniquet 1 was applying, HE*. Aham and his 
assistant drew two chairs, placed napkins 
very neatly under their elbows, looked at 
each other very sagaciously for some time 
across the table, as if about to talk awhile of 
“ things in general ; M when the former, un¬ 
dressing the ulcer, called for a scalpel, 
made an incision one-third shorter than the 
length of the bone to be removed- The 
lateral dissection of the integuments mani¬ 
festing the mistake, a cruciform section Was 
made to enlarge the wound. Still the ar¬ 
ticulations were not sufficiently exposed; 
but a few other supplemental cote, " this 
way and that way, brought them at length 


into view. An ttt&mrt w»ft a®w Me to 
separate the joint by the scalpel; feutmora 
time being occupied in tbe ftularo IfMthe 
whole process should have been completed 
in, a chisel was catted for, by the wMtsnce 
of which the bone, at tbe end of half an 
hour, was dug up from it* eonnexion*. 
Nearly the same space of time waa ep^t bf 
securing the divided arteries; and tluufeeiug 
done, the blood sponged away, and pledget* 
of lint laid into the chasm, f expected that 
the application of adhesive strap* would 
have terramsted the performance. The 
operator was of a different opinion; for, 
demanding a needle and thread, be very 
oomposadiy canted it down on on* side and 
up on the other, after tbe manner of our 
scientific grandfathers; then knotted his 
thread, sad so on with the ether stitches, 
until the requisite number was inserted. 
Now Mr* Allan should know by this time of 
day, that, except in cases where gravitation 
of depending parts, of fousoalar retraction, 
prevents the approximation of tbe lips of a 
wound, neither of Which could exist hero, 
(or even if they weto present, would ,John 
Htaster l^mscir expect the union of sodi 
MrSfod surfaces by a first intention 1) are 
'Suture* ever employed. That the custom 
of stitching human flesh, being a very pain- 
fol process, has been justly superseded 
wherever rite same object can be attained 
by the judicious management of straps, tbe 
bandage, irnd pasirioa j and that the needle 
is now never used in Such cases, except by 
country practitioners, apothecaries, et koo 
eemtt mne, many of whom, no doubt, may 
have learned tbe art of sewing from Mr. 
Allan in the Royal infirmary. 

V Scows. 

Edinburgh, Bee. 10,1836. 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

! Third Meeting of the Th&il Satkm, 
l>ec.7,im. 

| Dr. Eu.ttosox, Vice Freridcnt, in the Chair. 

I Mr. J. Reeve, surgeon, was elected an 
| ordinary member. 

Tbe Secretary read a paper on the organ 
of weight, of which the following h a brief 
abstract. 

The principal functions attributed to this 
organ were suggested by Dr. Spnriheim, 
who, from the considerations that feeding 
does not produce ideas of consistency, hard¬ 
ness, softness, solidity, and fluidity, of 
weight and resistance --—that tbe mind, to 
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14. Tfce tomitmjf WJB «4ntmue»j the 
bowels have not yet been acted upon, bat he 
pawed a comfortable night, end has no pain 
jn the head. The eyes ere somewhat 
suffused, end the face is Sashed; the abdo¬ 
men is tender on pressure ; the skin hot end 
dry; $ke tongue if biro* 3 ** fhe pulse 80, 
and sharp, ■' 

Ordered eighteen leeches to the pit of the 
stomach; the e^oeynth enema to be ad- 
miniated ifflodctediately, and the effervescing 
mixture to be continued, 

I& The patient has had no return of 
sickness; two copious motions were pro¬ 
duced by the enema; he passed a good 
night, and the suffui^on which existed about 
the eyes is gone. Nearly two pints of uriue 
have beep voided during the last twenty* 
four hb«jr»; it is paler, and has lew deposit; 
the tongue is less furred, and is moist; the 
pulse ri. 

16. iWfl is hat little alteratioe ia the 
symptoms; the same quantity of urine 
voided as yesterday. 

17. The function of "the kidneys appears 
to be new so far restored, that the paiient 
passes what may be cmnddared as on 
average quantity of urine daily; & » net, 
however, of a healthy character. Add al¬ 
though the prominent feature of the case,— 
namely, the suppression df uritie, is lost; 
aad, consequently, the tern tsclmria can 
uo longer be applicable to the disease, 
still there is something manifestly wrong in 
the constitution. The pulse is ?0, with a ! 
quick contraction; the tongue ismoist-and 
clammy on the sides, but brown and dry ia- 
the centre; there is considerable thirst, 
and the pntieut frequently moans. He be¬ 
trays, also, a confusion of intellect. The 
bowels are, open; the skin is nuttafeU and 
about a quart of urine has been voided since 
tiie report of iyestterday. 

80—%e haim visited the patient 
daily, in the period included in the foregoing 
dates; theonryidatenal (urcara«tance occur- 
ing during tins time was Wooding from the 
nose, which WW pretty copious on the 20 th. 
He was, saWbquently, (ou the 13d) bled 
from the am to the amount of fourteen, 
ounce*; the Wood drawn was buffed and 
cupped. 

Much benefit was experienced from the 
blood-letting; the e pis taxis ceased; tire 
patient recovered from that confused state 
of iftttttiec* before described; and, in 
fact, every unpleasant symptom gradually 
yielded. 

On the lit of December, the patient vm 
reported convalescent. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL, 


MORBID ANATOMY. 

A man was admitted into this Hospital, 
about 45 years old, being much emaciated 
from diarrWa, and a large painful tumour 
in the right iliac fossa of long duration, 
together with a very troublesome cough. 
By the use of hydrg. c. oreta and Dover’s 
powder, with appropriate diet, his health 
had much improved, the tumour diminished 
and became less painful; he died rather 
suddenly, however, October 21. 

. i. On the outer surface of the omentum, 
and, the transverse arch of the colon, was ob¬ 
servable much brownish transparent lymph, 
and several bands of the same structure, 
Whilst others, more organized, connected 
the ascending cole* to the parietes of the 
right side ofthe abdomen; between the lat¬ 
ter and theif peritoneal covering, and be¬ 
tween the musMar nstd jwritoiieal coats of 
the small intestines arid creettm, were nu~ 
rnorima toherclea bf a bittish green, and 
others of a brown colour; many were nearly 
AStraiapaawmt akhydatids, whilst some were 
ffruter and erf- darker colour, varying in size 
from the n*iiiet seed to the pea. The ter- 
hrinatitm of the ileum m the cascum was 
mors particularly studded with these little 
bodies, «Rd in this portion of small intes- 
tiw, ^Aght ukerarion, is a few places, wus 
;ofemmbie onitsnaucous membrane, 

■/ ; On opening the emeutn it was found 
fell three-quarters of an inch, 
by deposition between the peritoneal and 
muscular coats, which exhibited a light, or 
sky-blue homogeneous appearance of scir¬ 
rhous hardness, and in which were lodged 
many similar tubercles to those above as- 
scrJhed; the valve was also indurated and 
thickened, and at the junction of the caput 
with the amending- portion of the colon, a 
stricture was formed, which would only 
admit the little finger ; beyond rids' the 
intestine seemed quite healthy; on its 
internal or mucous surface were several 
saccnli, formed by hands of mucous mem- 
brant; (from the disorganisation -of this 
coat they resembled ligament) passing from 
one aide to the other; in these s&ccubt were 
entangled several cherry snd phua atones.; 
apple kernels; a friable body like a biliary 
calculus, about half an inch long and irre¬ 
gularly shaped ; and a snfeU piece of wood 
nearly the same siee; the peritoneal, mus¬ 
cular, and mucous coats were all thickened, 
on the interim 1 surface of the latter were 
many dark or black patches; the append! sas 
epiplokm seemed to he included in the 
general stags «f iedursthau 
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It is questionable whether these foreign 
substances produced the irritation, the re- 
•nit of which was so evident, or if such 
fjtate of parts as saeculi (and stricture more 
particularly) preventedtbok passage through 
the remaining portion of the alimentary 
canal. 

The pericardium contained an unusually 
large quantity of fluid, (the patient having 
been dead only a few horns,) although its 
structure did not appear much, if at all, 
altered. On the left aide of the thorax there 
existed the closest adhesion between the 
pleura costalia and pleura pulmonalis 
throughout their whole surface. The longs 
were heparised, although they floated in 
water; they contained tubercles of all 
stages, from the most incipient to others 
suppurating. The liver was unusually firm. 
From the request of the parents the bead 
was not. 


case or nrrrBtp^ op uioob : .**o*i tWf'isriP- 

1)1,E MKNIKOSAl ARtXJtV, WITH riSAOTCBS 

ANDSEFARATiOS or T«'» SVXVSS*. 


A roan was brought into ftahere Ward 
on Sunday, October flff, 11 p. xn. TIm* 
scalp had received a large woundovcT the 
right parietal bone, to the extebt oftferee 
inches, and two smaller ones over the fore* 
bead; the patient having feBen from a 
ladder whilst intoxicated. At the time of 
his admission he was a highly excited 
state, from the effect of the liquor wbmh he 
had swallowed, and so violent a# to requite; 
the strait waiscoat■, jhe was placed in ; bed,.j 
and ordered a dose of jalap and calomel, - 
and house medicine. He repamed fe thh, 
wune state the whole of the. night; gradually 
towards morning becoming mote composed, 
{but continuing quite insensible, his pulse 
*. qrflck and hard; pupil* not dilated, but 
somewhat inactive; his bowels had been 
freely opened, stools very black and offen¬ 
sive ; bis bead was shaved, and cold lotion 
applied; the dresser bled hint to £xiv. (tbe 
blood trickling down the arm, it dtd pot ex¬ 
hibit any i ofl w& w s t a r y appeariww»*) ;■ 

30, lUmaiaed is the same sate —m ex- 
amhuiiim had been mode to discover vdatker 
fracture exists. 

November 1. The dresser undertook to 
bleed the patient to |xu., bis pulse as be 
stated, justifying him in that procedure ; 
he remains in the same state, not recover¬ 
ing any sensibility ; had occasion',d alvine 
. evacuations, but very offensive and dark; 
" the breathing had become stertorous, and 
| the pupils dilated- At n, Mr. Vincent saw 
liim, ani directed a poultice to be applied to the 
scalp, to mdeamtr to promote tuppurutian, and 
ordered Mm five gtt&ft of chalk aod calomel, 


with the same quantity of t'hubwb, to be 
repeated twice a day, until the secretions 
should change to a more Healthy condition* 
No examination of the head, 

2, He has been much convulsed during 
the night, and the mouth is drawn aside? 
the pupils dilated, and the breathing stertor¬ 
ous, pulse quick and small- He dtedia the 
afternoon. 

PoM-morim Enminutm. 

Under tha scalp a large quantity of blood 
was effused, this being Sponged away, a 
fracture was discovered, of a triangular 
shape, slightly depressed on the Upper part 
of th® parietal hone ; the same fared which 
had produced the fracture, Had also, separat¬ 
ed the sagittal suture of the toft - aide, and 
the suture connect* ngtbe squamous partofthe 
temporal to the wing of the sphenoid ; there 
was a small splinter of bone iu the sjtuatiou 
of thisiist suture, which bird lacerated the 
dura mater, and wounded the middle menin¬ 
geal artery, from whence a very considera¬ 
ble quantity of bh,od had been effused be¬ 
tween the bone and dura mater, and also 
upon the surface of the same hemisphere ; 
the coverings of the brain were unnaturally 
vascular; the arachnoid thickened and 
oqaque; the substance of the brain. 
When cut, presenting numerous small red 
poiqte, and nete the suture separated; the 
substance of the hrain had been ruptured 
!' ;&%> and blood effused. Nothing pe¬ 
ls:? was presented in the other parts of 
ttmfepdy. ■ 


Xtf PfcA** A*tiW AVO ARSCFS* OV T8X tOWRK 

t’Aax or ABDowaw, with fever. 

Jone 8. A brewer’s servant, mt. 20, of 
[ robust habit, was admitted in the following 
state under Mr. Lawrence 

On thp evening of the third of June he 
felt indisposed, but continued at His employ¬ 
ment ; he imagined that in lifting a barrel, 
he had strained himself; he continued at 
work until the evening previous to his ad¬ 
mission to the Hospital, when he returned 
home and went to bed: an attack of vomit¬ 
ing aetaed him, accompanied With a severe 
pak iu the left side and lower part of the 
abdomen. He took some suite, and re¬ 
mained in bed gradually getting worse, until 
he was removed to the Hospital, His pulse 
was full and strong, the countenance flushed, 
eyes dub and heavy; severe hesdach, with 
a sense of weight; the tongue was white to 
the very edges. He was purged, and com¬ 
plained of severe' psiu in the lower and 
front part of abdomen. He mentioned the 
strain which he had experienced i» the 
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latter situation, but as symptoms of indie- 
position bad shown themselves previous to 
this accident., and as the abdomen generally 
was soft and bore pressure without uneasi¬ 
ness, the affliction was not referred to the 
strain, but considered as a ww/of fever pro¬ 
duced by determination to the bead, and 
exhibiting the strongly marked inflammatory 
character which the age, the plethoric 
habit, and tbof occupation of the patient, 
sufficiently iKfisOtmted fori v. a. to $».; 
blood buffed and cupped ; the heed to be 
shared, and cold lotions applied; calomel 
five grainy with opium oae grain, statim 
sxanend; and *aHue medicine with an¬ 
timony, 

9. Delirium during the, night; pulse 
Ml, akinhot nnd dry; venesection to gxx; 
blood buffed and cupped} magnesia 
sulph, 3 b in aqua menthte ijuartis horis 
*umend, 

10 . Considerably relieved to-day by the 
bleeding. Ordered by Mr. Lawrence to be 
bled to Jxii. 

11. The inflammatory symptoms have 
now subsided j he complains of pain in the 
ubdomen. 

14. Stitt complains of* the peia in 
lower part of the abdomen; there is a distinct 
bardneiis, with lendenaeas on pressure, ln< 
the left iliac region. A line continued 
parallel to the crural arch two inches above 
it, end then continued obliouely to thpeym- 
physia pubis, forms the bonndary 
hardness and pain; the reft of the abdomen 
is perfectly soft sad easy j the hair of the 1 
pubes to be removed, and t 8 leeches td 
be applied ; tire sulphate of magnesia to be 
continued. , 

15. Much relieved ) twelve leeches, a 
dose of calomel and jalap, immediately. 

14, IMrf naittTemoved, and bowels open; 
the part i* sli^ fepder on pressure. 

41. Very jmfe, tend complains of weak¬ 
ness. Tufoaitm of bark and rose leaves, 
with dilute *«lpH,neid three times a day. 

2S. Skin hot awl dry ; tongue white ;-; 
these «m*utta»c«a, with the induration! 
and pain in the iliac region, show that l»t- 
flamm&tkm is stiR going on. and that the 
tunica which Were prescribed in opposition 
to the principle# of the previous treatment, 
have been inyoriona; 12 leeched fo the part; 
gr. iv. ojf otdtwrel, with senna mixture, in the 
morning. 

Eighteen leeches. 

4b. Cahjmel tv, gra., st xtia horis srawend, 
#4wttvice», 


July 3. General febrile symptoms again 
betraying themselves; venesection ad $xii, 
calomel gr. iv. acxtis horis. 

8 . Eighteen leeches. 

010. Eighteen leeches; the culomel which 
had been U 3 ed to this time, acting freely on 
his bowels, and also slightly affecting the 
mouth, to be discontinued. 

iU A blister on the indurated part. 

49, The affected part had become slightly 
prominent in comparison with the opposite 
aide. An obscure softness ia felt at one 
part, but no fluctuation can be perceived. 
Mr. Lawrence had concluded for some days 
past, that tbs case must terminate in sup¬ 
puration, and was now so fully convinced 
that matter had formed, that he determined 
on pundturiug t% swelling. He made a free 
opening, and found it necessary to plunge 
the in*trpEU«nt to a considerable depth, 
when about $x of thick and well formed 
pus, burned from tlte wound. A director 
itttipdace^lvits whole length 
foWdsthehladder. 

5 L i* gone, and the tongue 

$dean, (foforion of bark with sulphuric 
-add1/' 

Aoriust 14* The opening, which is nearly 
oloaea.discharge# only » little thin 
fluid, A probe introduced, enters only 
to 'iaeh trad a half} the appetite is 
good, and the strength returning ; he con¬ 
tinued to gain strength, and was subse- 
cured, 

A fortnight after hi* discharge, he re¬ 
turned, so changed in abearance for the 
better that he was scarcely recognised. 


Amputation of the leg was performed on 
Saturday Iwtby Mr. Earle, (assisted by Mr. 
Lawrence,) in a very bungling manner. 



Errata,— In t)r. EUiotsen’s Letter, in 
our lost Number but one, Article 6 , for 
“ Censors of the Board , 0 read “ Centmi at 
the Beard ” ditto note, for « Hunterian,” 
read <r Bynttrb* Mmum y 1 article 7, dele 
the last inverted commas) article 8 , for ** I 
might well,” read “lmgUm vttR* 
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ANATOMICAL COURSE of LECTURES, 
At St. Bartholomew‘s Hospital. 

Ihe Muscle* m the fWfet t§ theBody. 

I sn a u. proceed lo give maccottfit of 
muscles that are found Ofc the fftmt of Sift] 
body • and first, of Abate tltet«» iaoad on 
the front of the neck* It is ft rule, in dw- 
meting, to defSeh"ffi<» 
attachments which are most phsiaund oh* 
vious, and to kite them attached to fhbtej 
parts which are the mast obscute ; iteejm*#! 
you can afterwards examine those pftrtw ^ 
liberately* ., f •••,.• 

Here I find the sitbManmt maechuAiu- 
nrnls have those muscles generally, by trhich 
they wrinkle the rttin and strike off any 
(Jibing that may he annoying them—-frighten 
aw^ any fly that may he disposed to bite 
• them; But asinsn can apply the hand to 
every part of the body, there was no need of: 
this subcutaneous muscle; yet there is here 
a fleshy thing that bears the name which 
Oalfea J$is mus¬ 

cle i» stronger ^ m-'fitMrt thait^v^'.hate 
part: much need not be said about it " As 
to its action, it tugs up the internment*: 
beneath the collar bone, and tugs down the 
integuments of the face. 

Then there are certain practical obser¬ 
vations respecting muscles; which 1 deem 
worthy of attention ; and one is, that the 
external jugular vein* run down beneath this 
muscle.; and if yon open an external jugu- 
fr lar vein, you had better carry your knife in 
| the direction of the fibres, and not go 
against them, otherwise unpleasant circum¬ 
stances tony be produced. Also I know, 
that Where there are cysts in the neck, in 
the situation in which I have often teen 
Voi. XL 


them, that the tension of the fibres gives n 
firmness to them, which would make yon 
think there is something solid where there 
is actually nothing but fluid. However, 
this muscle is raised, and then you sec be¬ 
neath it another, which is a very remark¬ 
able and s very impordfct muscle, a. muscle 
which comes from the mastoid process ; its 
tendon is partly attached to the process, 
and partly spread over it, and it is named, 
Atom, its attachment, sUnu^l^da-mastaidewt. 

Well, what will that muscle dot Of 
course, bringing the mastoid processes to¬ 
wards the sternum and collar boues, the head 
is brought forwards. But suppose owe of 
the muscles will act and the other will not; 
|#»ppose the right one does act Mid the left 
one does not ; why then that will bring the 
right mastoid process down, and twist the 
neck. Again, the muscle may act in a sort 
•of irregular manner, and, without approx¬ 
imating the attachments, it may bring them 
'posits to one another; for instance, if I 
head to one side, I do it with thin 
yet 1 don't make the muscles ap¬ 
proximate. Now thi« case, with respect to 
|#i£> muaide* teems to be well known to 
erery artist—to every gentleman who has 
a taste for an artist. In making a figure of 
the Head turned round, what do you see 1 
Why, every gentleman understand* that it ’» 
th® eterao-cleido-maBtoideu* which presents 
itself to view, and it would be shftpm&d for 
a medical mau to be ignorant of it. t 

Now for practical remarksThere s a 
wry neck. Cases of wry neck are no un¬ 
common occurrences, and they seem to in¬ 
dicate undue actions of the sterno cleido- 
maatoidcus. I have always said, in these 
lectures, that a very pretty little book might 
be whiten on wry necks ; for sometime* in¬ 
flammation in the glands, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of this i...ia'1-f >««*> vxcilf i( to this 
irregular action. ."omt'ltong the oppo¬ 
site side of the neck, preventing muscular 
action, may cause the neck to be twisted; 
but the muscles ou the aide to which the 
neck is twisted are not the faulty muscle*. 

Then, a* to wry necks in general, they are 
the result of the irregular action of muscles; 
and many muscles are concerned in the pro¬ 
duction of the wry neck, Now in those 

m 
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ewes of wTy neck which , . tomtit from the mai-formed; that the clavicular part of the 
irregular action of muscles, if the sterno- muscle was shorter than it should have 
cleiao-inantoideus he chiefly affected, what been; it was irritable, and drew llxe iurs- 
is to he done ! Why, you roust endeavour toid process towards the collar bone. And 
to trunq utilise the muscles There are many note the cousequeoee : the people—ehil- 
of those cases entirely the result ot' a die- djpu they ware, for they were not more 
turbed state of nerves, as 1 believe, caused than fifteen or sixteen y ears of age,—bad all 
by disordered digestive organs: and whether grown wry in their backs; the vertebral 
this be universally the case or not., 1 will column had become completely deformed, 
tell you of one absolute, undoubted infancy And ii is uuturul to s-.ipjnw that that would 
of it. This happened in a tallboy at school,. be the case, fur if any tiling oblige a man’s 
he was seised with awry neck, they leeched ih«M to In* pretty much in contact with his 
him, and blistered him, and made bad worse, shoulder, be is under the necessity of-bend- 
and after a week he waa sent up to town. 1 ing the vertebra* of the loins to tin- opposite 
say he was a tall, lanky boy; and, upon my side in order to support the gravity of his 
life, I thought apn/ht’i neck, could not have head jverpondicularly upon the aacrtm, 
boon more twisted round thaw this was : that, The inversion of one vertebra, creates the 
you know, admits of a particular turn from necessity for another inversion. Hang it, 
the mechanism of thevertebm of the neck, in says I, these children shall not remain in 
order to let the fowPput. its head under its tills maimer; so 1 made a longitudinal inci- 
wing to go to sleep. But so much was this aion in the sternal portion of the muscle, 
hoy’s neck twisted, that 3 told him to li« on cut it fairly through, and up started the head 
asofo, or couch, or bed, tmd to support the upon the neck. 1 did not 

head with pillows $ never to sit upright; touch fbo clavicular portion of the muscle 
never to put the bead hr a position to de- at all; that did not seem to be at all faulty, 
inand muscular action for support, since, if and when the clavicular portion was set 
the muscles did act, they would act isthw right, all seemed right; mid 1 have great 
faulty manner. I told’him to foment his aatiafacrion in informing you, that these 
neck by flannels j to keep it in a kind of childwjp bwame straight in their bucks, 
tepid bath; to keep Uimsolf in a kind of pe** Jfow fe*t , s a very curious thing, that the 
spiration; aud I applied the whole of .tffy-j’Cnrvstatef «f their spines became involved 
attention to put his digestive organs any mechanism. In one of the 

rights. His bowels were oil vmmg^hh indeed, a second contraction took 

tongue furred, and of a bad colour, f about a -year and a half. 1 shall 

week elapsed, and bit stomach and bow*& Isiot stop ftow to explain the process, that’s 
got into a decent state, and his wry neidc ip the surgicallectures, but! di- 

wns entirely gone. But you sec if tbis-ia tided it a second 4me, resolved that the 
neglected in the outset, then musclesget li tihiid ahmild grow up to its full stature with- 
habit of perverse action, and you have wief i«ri dttfhm% ‘of'.the vertebral column. I 
necks established beyond removal, even by '-have' 1 tons sevtsral cases since ; and there 
putting the digestives to rights, though that was a student here who chose to have the 
I believe to be a moat direct and efficient operation 4ono m Ms neck j not that it was 
mode of cure in every instance. But I know in any considerable degree deformed. He / 
that there are cases of wry neck, where pao- would have done very well for a cmautf in ’ 
pie have their necks twisted, and the mas- the court of Alexander the Great, where it 
ctes put into such an irritable state of as- was the fashion, in imi tation of their mo¬ 
tion, that the eases do not yield quickly, narr.h, to walk with their heads a little 
even to wliat 1 should consider the most twisted. (Laughter.) But, however, he 
judicious and appropriate treatment. But, I chose to have it done* and dune it was* and 
now, in reading books of surgery, you And wTtb'a ^Mtudacto^ mult to him; he 
Bw prowrition nf dividing the sterno-cteido-jtben could do with his head what he could 
ratwtoideus muscle, in order to set people 1 * not have done before, 
bends right on their shoulders. Now, I did With respect tothedrpmmrsof the larynx, 
f0T 8 S™* P* rt of *7 1 there are six of those muscles: but 1 have 

did not know what the plague those pfeople not stopped to mention their actions sepa- 
meant by this; 1 never could meet with retcly, for it would have been needless; they 
a cas« where such an operation could for a 8 U have the same actions, namely, to draw 
moment have been rationally thought of;. down the larynx towards the sternum, 
then, as tnrious cases are something like! With respect to the devatm of the larynx, 
misfortunes, that ie,t% never come alone,! the first I have to point out, is a muscle 
in one yew I met withcases requiring which is generally known by the name of s 
anopenttion in the storoo-ckido-mastoid^s. digettrina. As to its action, why, I say, wo 
All these cases appeared to me to be of the never can tell what the action of a muscle 
same hature ; I mean to say, it appeared to will be; it depends upon what ana the fixed 
me that the muscle appeared to be originally parts of the muscle. Admitting, theft, the 
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jfiw to he the fixed part of this muscle, it attachment of the muscle, and if yen know 
will raise up the os kyoidss ; it is an ele- the attachment, you know the use ; and the 
vator, then, of the os hyoides. This mue- use is, to ferius; that which is most moveable 
cle has been somewhat dignified by a dis- to that which is most fixed. What is the 
pute between two great teachers of anatomy, use, for instance, of calling one of these 
namely. Dr. Hunter and Dr. Munro; -pot muscles digastricua! Really the whole nor 
the present, but the past Dr. Munro. Now nuwdature of muscles is quite ridiculous, 
tfap&e two great men never would hare die- But you must know tlie muscles if you would 
puled about tliis, if they had made up their be anatomists, aiid you must be anatomists 
minds to„have done what I loll you, you if you would be surgeons. I dare say Mr. 
must unquestionably do, which is, first of Stanley has told you, Unit the knowledge of 
all to di-termini- which is the fixed part of the bones is the foundation of anatomy, 
lire muscle. The dispute was, whether the Aye, 1 dare say ho has; and now I have to 
anterior belly of the digastricus would not tell you, that the krtowl&dgeef the muscles 
depress the jaw 1 Unquestionably, if tire is the next in superstructure. How is it 
oe hyoiues is the fixed part, theh the ante- possible you tan know the wteriea and 
rinr belly of the digaatricun would depress veins, unless you know the muscles 1 Come, 
the jaw. The jaw wants no depressor in now, I would ask you, What is the situation 
general; it will fall by its own weight, as of the syibmaxilk^ j^Uvary gbmd'i You 
you will see in a man going to sleep. Rut must answer me, fcffp it lies immediately 
suppose a surgeon was operating on a child, below the jaw, and upon the mylo-hyoideus 
and lu: were to say, V Don’t cry, you little muscle. Now I ask, What is the situation 
rogue," but the .-child:.belWad ‘IwpiRy,' Of the sublingual gland 1 . It must be an- 
what would he do 3 He would draw the jaw sweml, immediately under the tongue, and 
down as fhr as possible, and in dhteg that, upon the mylo hyoideus. The oblique di- 
there is no doubt that be wojdd ym tb? a»r ruction of this muscle is the cause of the 
tenor belly of the digaatimus to effect this unequal depths in the mouth; the mouth is 
purpose. . v : . very shallow in the front, but it deepens 

behind; and what is that thing you touch 
The styla-hyoiilm : They tell a ismil cir* with vour tongue. It is the mylo-Uyoideus 
cumstance about, this muscle, which. i&, that muscle. 

some of the tewkms spread ia gc$% ftfir/itfca . But I cannot quit the suhject yet, for I 
djgastficus muscle, and otWspaM behind, know it must be said, it must be very 
It is « poor trumperymuaele, and *tVb©t strango that the larynx, which you call the 
worth while to be talking about those ai- organ of the voice in the windpipe, should 
nute parts of anatomy that belorqffoit. lt have such multitudinous powers to raise it 
must bo considered as an ekrawrbf jjgfo. Does it facilitate respiration] Does 
os hyoides. Hi slfoct the tones of tine voice! No, 1 

Then there are two mote muecles w&ich don’t tbiuk it does. It affects the note of 
elevate tire larynx, the myi^kyfM^St and B*s -the voice, as you will afterwards learn. Un- 
genio-kytadeus. There are, therefore, three qu«xtioaably, the note depends upon the nitu- 
iiiusck's on each side to depress the larynx* ation of the larynx, but the tone is a totally 
and lour to elevate it. different thing. But was it for this, that we 

sNow 1 remember, when I was young, might vary the note of our voices 1 O, no. 
people used to say, “ O, it’s not necessary Then why had we those powers'? Because 
to study anatomy, taking into consideration the bag which receives the food Whan We 
all those small muscles ; dawn 'em, they swallow, tee hag of the pharynx, is attached 
would pimle any body." They used to call to the back part of the larynx; so that the 
them the liitls muscles with fkfe long names, larynx is lifted up, thaitho bag should be 
Now 1 was pleaft&dfohemtl^ lifted up to receive the food. Put your hand 

gave me an opportunity of saying, it would upon vour larynx, and then attempt to swal- 
be a great desideratum to have all the low- Gulp —up and down it goes With the 
muscles named the same, in one way. I convulsive motions. Why does it go up? 
heartily wish that that most laborious man, O, fop more reasons than I can tell you at 
now dead, he who bed such great know- present; but we »liall at present say, that 
ledge of the languages. Dr. Barclay, had the bag may be raised to receive the food, 
but made the attempt. What’s the use of Why doss it go down? 0, that is to be aa- 
calling a muscle vbUyue or straight! Does swered in-tbia way, because it is n&cmmty 
that tell you where it is, what it does, or for n spiring. We are breathing nt all 
any thing about it ? There are many mur- . time*, and swallowing orimionolly, and it 
cleg named alter mathematical figures, to j i* ucc ssary forrpspirBiitmtlr.it the bag of 
which they bear no similitude whatever; the pharynx should be brought down. There- 
bat I defy any body to hear the name of fore have you these muscles j and now I 
8ten)o-<le^-mwteideus pronounced, with- have done with them: but 1 must show 
out imagining the muscle j it recoguiaet the you another muscle. 

2B3 
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Pwttrral muscle. What will this do t Why, Suppose a man has got a bleeding in his 
if the arm is lifted up, unquestionably it arm, which there is a difficulty in stopping, 
will depress the unn on the side. When how are you, as a surgeon, to Btop it? By 
the arm is di vn •■M'd cm the side, it will passing your finger over the first and second 
bring the arm forward; and the ridge being ribs, pressing die artery, and you stop it at 
in front, or external to the 'bicipital groove, once. When I talk about this sort of thing, 
it will roll the arm in. All tine is said and hear a medical man say he can’t do it, 1 
upon the presumption of the trunk being always say, there are others that can. And! 
the fixed part, but the arm may be the fixed tell tliis story of a Indy who was examined 
part. Have you never seen a little hoy by a great number of learned doctors; they 
climb up a tree 1 If you have, you will have could not tell what was the matter with her; 
observed that he catches hold of a bough they had never met with such an intermittent 
with his am, and draws up his body, which pulse in the whole course of their lives, uot 
is done with this muscle : sometimes, also, he any thing at all to equal it, and they pro- 
lays hold of a branch with his legs. nounced their opinion that she could not 

’This muscle is well known to every' artist, live a moment, and left the room ; and, 
and gentlemen having a taste in that way, egad, all this time she was tweedling with this 
and it would he most unpardonable for a artery at the shoulder. (Laughter.) 
medicalmnn not thoroM^ly to understand the Now I will only just say, with Tespect to 
pectoral muscle. AmPto shew you of how system,- that there i* a great deal in that. In 
much consequence it is to know the at- acquiring a knowledge of any science, system 
tachment of muscles, I mention this : Sup- is almost indispensatdy-necessary ; but it is 
pose a muscle to be burst, and subsequently especially *o in the medical profession, 
inflamed, what ore you to do*? IV hat 1 -to Withthia view, the abdomen is divided into 
approximate the different attachments as snimVifU Xto this, 
much as you can, and to let the fibres be as 1 have known admefoing of this nature occur 
loose as possible, for then the inflammation elsewhere; theeka#tmer baa asked » young 
will go down, and the parts will'mite'; but himaelf for exami- 

if you let the attachments be separated, and nation, ** "What do you see upon opening the 
the fibres stretched, God knows when the' Jbe chap has stared, looked 

infiRmmatiou will go down, or tho part# of agh«»t, : aad «tnttered out, “ wh—-wh—wh ; 
the muscle unite. But suppose the musc(h whal*^ddiafr da I dee, Sir V* " Aye 
to be divided; if you cut it, it gapes, itwi' ¥ Why* th-i-^thare'a, there’s the Jim, Sir.” 
tracts by the living power, and you may *.* *$£eH 44 ,4ii««an—-and.- there’s the 
bring the parts of the ski n together by; ad- umetd, Sir. An.*-* an—an—and — and 
besiva plasters, but how do you cloke tfcfe ther«'a, l3i«re’*the Sir. And there’s 
wound in the muscle? There is no {Ewwa-oflaughter.) Now, 

way but by compression; and if yotf r itbea, just let me tell you, that you will 
proximate the fibred. then they wilt diStb ! do and to park 

together. end the wound will be closed, up your knowledge as you go along, in such 
There is no other way of closing muscular order, that, when you’are asked for it, you 
wounds. You may think as you please, but will at once know where to find it. 
i am sure that no one is fit for his pro¬ 
fession who does not understand the ait- *- 

tachment of the muscles, neither can he * 
learn the rest of anatomy, without under- • 

standing the muscles: don’t, therefore, BE C T U R E S 

ki.ff.'T \-mr nii-idh i«. *i-p<wte, or be con* 

i ; witVul ar..'i;:i.ig this knowledge. °* THE - - i . ; . 

say vVn >»u off a diseased Bmdm af the Nervous System. 

breast, you should put the pectoral muscle 
on the stretch : 1 remember tin? time when bv 

they used to-ait a patient down in « chair, T .« rTTriirrrw 

when that operaiii.n was going to be per- • * ^ u 

losiued, ami pm a plane under the am to ''tr " 

keep it stretched. They don’t dqftbe ope- Xiscftme'YI. 

ration so now ; but, of course, they* put the 

pertoralmusck on the stretch still. Of Phrenilis. 


Dismm of the Nervous System. 
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pertoramusck on the stretch sull. Of Phrenilis. 

Gentlemen, 

Deltoid muscle, li there is any part that Having treated of mernfawnw* inikmma* 
surgeons should In- iit-quuiuied with, it is the tkra of the brain , we come now to iaflamma- 
tfW K-twien ihe <h ltuid, ».\d the clnvicttfor lions of the organ itself; and first those of 
portiiiu of ll-e pectoral musrka. I put my the on4« kind, or such as are attended with 
finger into that gap in my o va person, and 1 pyrexia, or n febrile state of system. Now 
atop the beating of the puhm at the wrist, tiie disease may be geneml or partial. One 



ON PHRENTTIS. 
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Kttrglit even conceive inflammation to occupy the apparent, disorder of functions* Those 
the whole organ at our*, although tin* dm- of the acute or febrile kind may all be in- 
fiion and separation of part* that are found j eluded under the terms phreniMsend idiopathic 
here, make it improbable that such should ftwr ; for 1 shall assume for the present, 
often, if ever, be the case: nor hw iw ur-jlliat the latter, &a well as the former, ia 
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tual existence of any such case, I believe, 
been proved by dissection. Indeed it is dif¬ 
ficult to imagine the entire mass of brain to 
be at once the subject of inflammation, con¬ 
sistently with life. It is very probable, 
however, that one hemisphere of the brain 
nmy be inflamed, without the opposite one , 
ust as happens with regard to the limes. 
IV e have, indeed, a tolerable proof of this in 
coses of hemiplegia, where the disease ia 
confined to one side of the brain, as shown 
both by the symptoms and by the appear¬ 
ances after death. It is reasonable also to 
believe, that the different lobes of which 
the hemispheres are composed, may be se¬ 
parately affected; and give rise to peculiar 
symptoms, as they have no doubt different 
functions to perform. Jt *8 certain, like¬ 
wise, that the cersfeefium i* very distiuctin 
its uses from the cerebrum ; aud it is hardly 
to be questioned that the different struc¬ 
tures found at the basis* under the deno¬ 
mination of corpora quadrigmim,pens wrote, 
medulla oblongata, fitc. (made up ti these 
parts are of processes from the cerebrum asdj 
cerebellum) have each their peeuEaxoffiftfss; 
and give rise to peculiar symptoms, when 
diseased. Anatomy as web as obaurvatroft 
have gone somo way toward proving the*# 
positions. But our knowledge of tms shb* 1 
ject is still far from preeise tar ssdsfactoryy 
Experiment itself is extremely falhudoas uj 
matters of this kind, and has famished rSA| 
suite in many respects coatradictoiy . Jtfuoh 
yet remains to be done upon thislstera#b»j 
ing subject, before the pathology of the 
brain can make any considerable advances. 
Happily, however, such minute distinctions 
a#f have just alluded to, are by no means 
essential to successful practice ; for we act 
upon general indications, which are not 
much Influenced by the particular seat of j 
the disease. It is enough, in general, that 1 
we can assign the nature of the disease 
present, especially as founded in fefiasuma- 
tion or otherwise; a point that may in most 
cases be determined without much difficulty, 
and with sufficient certainty for practice. 
And in all doubtful cases, you should make 
it a rale to act as if inflammation were ac-, 
tually present; but, of course, with the 
greater caution, in proportion as the case is 
uncertain. 

Now without attempting to make a divi¬ 
sion of the different inflammations of the 
brain upon strict anatomical principles, (for 
which, as I have shown you, there is as yet 
no proper foundation ), I shall confine my self 
to the varieties that authors have principally 
noticed, and which are founded chiefly upon 


merely a variety of inflammation of the 
brain ; leaving the proofs of this opinion, 
to a future occasion. 

1. Of Phrmitis. 

This term has been applied by authors to 
that variety of cerebral inflammation, which 
is characterised by great and active disorder 
of the raentulfuactioas. Accordingly, Dr .C ul - 
leu, following the generality of authors, gives 
us, as a part of the definition, “ furious deli¬ 
rium as if this were a necessary symp¬ 
tom of inflamed brain. He mentions, how¬ 
ever, as an alternatHe, typhomama ; by 
which is to be understood, delirium with a 
degree of stupor. But neither one nor the 
other of these is necessary to. constitute the 
disease ; as you will presently'sue when 
the symptoms have been fully described. 
This form of inflammation of the brain, has 
been sometimes called phrenwnut, apfeaiitb, 
tphacelismus, &c. 

Symptom of Phreniiit. In pointing out 
Ihe characters of this disease, you must call. 
;% mind the distinction I formerly made of 
■mnploms in general, into common and proper. 
1Vow the commm signs or symptoms, vis. 
haul, redness, pain , and welling, by which we 
!ascertain the presence of inflammation, will 
hot always avail us here, as you will pre- 
"jf perceive when we have examined 
. .. feigns individually. Nor is pyrexia more 
to lie relied upon. We are obliged to resort, 
therefore, to the proper or special symptoms, 
in order to form our diagnosis, and which 
consist chiefly in a disturbed state of the 
sensorial functions. 

Now as to the camrnm symptoms of in¬ 
flammation :— 

Heat of head is a frequent sign of inflam¬ 
mation going on in the brain, and which ia 
observable in all the varieties of the disease, 
and when present, it may be much relied 
upon, but slight affections of the sort may 
|be unattended with this effect, at least, in 
my perceptible degree. Hednw can only be 
inferred to exist, from its extending, as it 
oecaaiotdy does, to the eyes and face. This 
redness or suffusion of the face and eyes, 
though only occasional, makes, however, a 
part of J>r. Cullen's definition of phrenitis. 
Pain in the head is another frequent attendant 
on phrenitis, especially at the outset of th© 
disease, that ia, while feeling and co»- 
scioueness remain. At a later period of 
the disease, it is seldom corn plained of. The 
pain is often of a throbbing kind. The de¬ 
gree and danger of the disease, however, 
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b«tffont voiy little proportion to the pain 2. The voknUny potm is not always 
the : patient experiences; which, on the affected in pkr*mtu- f the disease, k its 
tWstrSry, is often the greatest where the strictest and rimpleet fonn,being an affection 
danger is the least; and wee verso. There of the mental junction only. It is seldom 
He, you will recollect, two causes efthis however so simple as this : not only sema- 
smnualy j one is, the natural keeasib&ity of being disturbed, as I have just de- 
tbe brain ; the other, tire loss of eermkua- scribed, hut the voluntary power also, and 
ness which is so common an attendant of that very variously. In some cases it is in- 
bruin-affections. As to swelling, this, it is creased in energy, enabling the patient to 
plain, cannot take place with regard to the make the most extraordinary muscular 
entire organ, except in the individual ease efforts j k others, tlie reverse state, pnolra- 
of infants, where the bonetwo not yet fttfnJy twnof strmgth,oco.ui% ; and this is generally 
united; itt these, a protuberance at the the ease towards the end. At other times, 
fontanel mi vwy-observ&bte, when infiarama- there arc feeble and tremulous movements; 
ticn is going tm in the interior of the skull, and, occasionally, epilepsy or general eua- 
fVarw, again, which is one of the c mmem vulsions take place. 

(digos of inflammation, wherever seated, is 3. The mental functions. Inflammation may, 
not always present k this, more than in and very often does, exist in the brain with- 
others, indeed, hi some of flic worst cases, out any disturbance of the mental powers. 
where the brain is i#a state of oppression Win the variety of the disease we are now' 
With regard to its functions, the general vae- considering, such disturbance is the ebaruc- 
cnlar action of the system appear# to be tenetic markoffche disease. The mental dis- 
kept down by this very circumstance, the order shews itself k various ways. It often 
pulse deviating but little from the natural with tm unusual Sow of spirits, 

state. On many occasions, the general ©ir- with great kauarity; which is succeeded 
cnlation is greatly though variously dd*- by incoherent .speech, 

tobed: the pulse being sometimes «v- Hffirralknri wnddet* up to the pitch of 
tremely hurriod, sometimes pteteraatanity fey at fed gMwafyf-lhen, is ac- 

slow; and not unfrequently irregular also. eumfahwd with high febrile, action,«» as to 
We must k general, therefore, look be* «fres pretty well with the definition given 
yofid the dmmm signs of inflammation, k>v wrifew. ilr* theideas may be of a 
order to discover tho existence of phm&lt, gloomy aftd melancholy cast, leading fre- 
htid inquire into the state of the sewtfok JpKm% to dewfxmdency; or there may be 
jtewctwmr, where the unequivocal rignaof the mental faculties, 

disease will be found. Now the manner k; Jriwnpw the which Dr. 

Which those functions are diatorfeed;wiiliff J €nUen kriodnc©s into hk definition of 
course depend upon the degree of the dim F pfe«*^k . . ,ThMe varieties k the state of tlie 
ease, and the particular seat it oceupkrk; #m *ad fettingt. -of the patient, indicate 
the brain) and will therefore he extrCBtely certain .with respect to the oor- 

variotis. of the brain, and afford hardly 

1. Sermlion. Tills function of the hrak any'guide k regard to practice ; as I shall 
is very generally, though not always, dis- presently have occasion to observe to you. 
futbed in /Arshins; and the disturbance In addition to the symptoms now men- 
ehows itself in different ways, and k the tioued, there are often others that assist us 
different organs of sense. Thus the eye is in forming the diagram : such as heat of 
often too acutely sensible of light, and the head, tlirobbing of arteries, redness of tlie 
ear of sound, Sometimes those senses are eyes, and a peculiar and generally quick ex- 
impaired, or wholly lost. And sometimes pression of countenance, dependkg partly 
false perceptions arise, not produced by any upon n contracted state of He pppils, and 
external cause, but by a disordered condition partly upon a sharpness of features, the 
of the origin of those senses in tlie brain. Thus effect of muscular contraction. The sleep, 
it is that imaginary objects are seen ; flashed likewise, is hardly over natural; in moat 
iff light are complained uf; or every thing cases there is extreme watchfulness, and 
nnnmd the. punent nppirfurs to him to bo on that continued often for many days, 
lire ; the r.idourt of objects are changed to You will find it stated by authors, that 
his inkffkfttitm : and the same may be the true or idiopathic phrenitk, (phrmitn vera,} is a 
(UM with regard to the organ at" very Tare disease, while the symptomatic is 

The other senses of ta*te, smell, tad touch, exceedingly common. Now you might ima- 
aro liffbta to be equally deranged: thus giae from this, that two different diseases 
there are fancied tastes and odours : while a were here spoken of; and that tlie latter, 
sense af trsep&tg on the skin, or a feeling of in fact, was hardly to be considered as k- 
t»ld,, or hmt‘, or an extreme degree of sen si- flammation of the brain. This, however, 
foility to the touch, and often actual mod acute is a mistaken view of the subject. The 
pain; are among the occasional symptoms of terra idiapaihk phnmtis baa been applied 
this affection, when the disease arises primarily, and that 
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either spontaneously or from some evident deavour to ascertain the bodily strength, by 
external cause: such as exptmre to cold, in- the ordinary means. , 

solution &c.; while the disease has been In the treatment of phrenitii, your first 
called symptomatic, when it comes on second* attention should be paid to the comes of the 
arily in the course of other diseases, as fever, disease ; in order to attempt their removal, 
or any other. This distinction, however, is if they should be still acting. This being 
a frivolous one. The disease is not the less accomplished as fur as possible, the usual 
inflammation of the brain, because it occurs remedies for inflammation ar« to applied- 
in the course of another disease, which may If the case is recent, and the patient strong* 
be then considered as its occasional or ex- large and repeated bloodletting will be go- 
citing cause. Undoubtedly, the treatment nerally required: in weak subjects, the 
called for in such cases, may sometimes re. quantity of blood to be taken must be go- 
qiiireTri .idififwtuni; not because the disease vented by^the bodily strength, and not by 
in iin“lf h difi.oent, but because it arises iu the violence of the delirium. You are not 
a different state of system, and under dif- to consider o/wiiiug the temporal artery, as 
fercnt circumstances. having any peculiar advantage over vmern- 

twn; but rather the contrary, as 1 before 
The progress ana termination of phrenitit sta ted. Cathartic*, and the digitalis in mi¬ 
tt™ various, according to its violence, and nute doses, are equally kuUoated as iu other 
the greater or less disposition there may be inflammations. Blistering, where the pulse 
to disease in the brain. Many owes temu- jg much hurried, appears a doubtful remedy; 
nute speedily, and favourably ; others pro- ag fc the apphcatiou of a Wirier to the scalp, 
ceed rapidly to a fatal termination, by inter- it ^ generally better to apply continued cold 
ruption of functions. Or it may go on to fo the head, the good effect of which X have 
suppuration ; though this *fc.-'oily likely to sometimes thought W8S enhanced, by the 
happen in the milder and protracted forms occasional use of warm fomentations, 
of the disease, Itmsy «na alsoitt* rupture There ib a period when opium appears to 

of blood-vessels in the team, and thus give be extremely useful; but its too early up¬ 
rise to affoplezy, from extravasation of blood, plication, for the mere purpose of procuring 
Or, lastly, it may terminate in immity, qt sleep, is injurious and even dangerous. Whou 
permanent derangement of intellect, from blmil&ting has been as largely used as the 
the alteration of structure induced by t^e cirtmtestances of the case appear to warrant, 
inflammation. ; : \ then and not till then is opium proper. l)n- 

For the comas ofphrsnttfr, I ntittt refer der this limitation, it often produces tho 
you to a former lecture, where I painted heat effect, by conciliating sleep, during 
out the causes of inflammation of the btfein which there is often a gradual and sometimes 
altogether; for they are not peculiar in tWs an entire subsidence of all the symptoms ; 
case. Nor are the appearances on diSSec- *° that the patient, after a sleep of ^overnl 
tion such, S 3 to enable us to dtteriqrinftfe hours duration, awakes free from delirium, 
between this and the other forms of inSam. tmd becomes immediately convalescent, 
mation of the brain, whether acute hydrous* Whether these good effects arc most likely 
•phuhis, or idupatkicfever. The mbstspeetfity to he produced by small and repented dost* 
ft' fatal cases, in all the varieties of the disease, of the remedy, or by a single large dose, it is 
are those which leave the fewest and faint- difficult to determine. 1 am rather inclined 
\n traces behind them, to prefer the latter mode; giving, for exam¬ 

ple, two or three grains of the solid opium. 
Treatment of phrenitit ,—The treatment of or 40 or 50 drops of the tincture, .at-a dose: 
this disease is to be conducted upon the but I have also seen equally good effects 
common principles that govern our practice from the quantity of five or six drops, given 
in other infl«mn»tion»; th^ is, according repeatedly at intervals of a few boars. The 
to the degree Sind stage of tike complaint, combination of opium with ipecacuanha, in the 
and the habit of the patient ; with an atten- form of Dover's ponder, appears well adapted 
tion to such points as experience may have .to the case. 

taught us, arising from thq. peculiar nature There is one variety of pkrtmHt that has 
of tiie organ affected. And I .must here re- of late been much talked of, under the novel 
peat to you what 1 formerly remarked, that designation of' delirium tremens ; as if it were 
you are not to form your indications of cure, a new or nondescript disease; wearing the 
as is often done, from the state if mind, of semblance only of inflammation of the brain, 
the patient, but from the ordinary bodily but not actually such. And accordingly a 
signs, as in other inflammations. You are peculiar mode of treatment has been »ug- 
not called upon, for example, to bleed to an gested, in a great measure, the reverse of 
extreme degree, every case that is attended that which is usually employed in phrenitit ; 
with active or even furious delirium; nor namely, large and repeated doses of opium; 
must you stimulate, merely because the rdoodlettmg being altogether reprobated in 
spfctt* awkwaaddepleted: butiaitea- thesecaaeB, 
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Now I think it right to guard you against J found—no matter what he found—be had 
hti indiscriminate admission of oj-i-' or rather they were thrown 

nidni , 1 thorn'll I must, allow they come from ,:w«v w for he does not appear to have 
a revpccrnhk 1 quarter. The cfiief p« u!ib» •, c» ri u'*« •: a note of the examinations, or 
tics of the disease arc, the muscular tremor to have inquired into the histories of the 
of the hands Uml attends the delirium, and ; cimm-h, and hut for a casual note in the hook 
its taking place mostly in habitual drunkards, i of liis “confrere,” the world would have 
Jim. the disease itself is nevertheless in-;been ignorant that such a mass of apathy 
Jammafion in the brain, though its charac- .uiid negligence had ever existed. But we 
ter may be modified by the nature of the. ex- should not, probably, comment hardly upon 
citing cause, and the habit of the patient.' this gentleman; his case and his conduct 
In many of these cases, undoubtedly, tlu ,: . ure by no means singular; they are in strict 
general strength is much impair^, so an not.conformity with that of many, nay, most of 
to call for evacuations, especially of blood, the hospital practitioners of the country. 


met with, where the habit is still strong, by the publication of reports of cases which 
and where there are sufficient marks of a are treated in the public hospitals. Where 
very active state of disease going on in the are we to find the results of the practice of 
brain. In such cases, though produced by our leading physicians and surgeons ? In the 
frequent intoxication, bloodletting is asuecea- .pages of The Lancet ; and but for its ex- 
•ary, though not perhaps to the same ex- emons they would l>ave been consigned to 
tent, as in ordinary cases of phrenuh. After Utter oblivioip About 70,000 patients an - 
the abstraction, of blood, opium may 1 m? safely nually pass »u review before the medical 
resorted to f though 1 believe it is less atf stuffiof the griuU hospitals of London, and 
cessary than is commonly imagined. I have when gr». : cqn$B to inquire what new facts 
several times had to regret the neglect of are eltedted# What difficulties are solved 1 
bleeding in these cases; and have been vjrlrt ape made I in a word, 

compelled to resort to it, from the failure of when we aski vwhftt ore these gentlemen 
other means. dffiaDfgl—are obliged to pause for a reply ; 


The last form of acute inflammation of apdln the end, most probably, rweive none, 
tbe brain, which I shall have to notfce, m ^ fbt-it can ecarcely be called 

that termed id&opaXhwfever, a subject that .certain pumts (both 

require a good deal of attention, both fron* iu^geopil a^physicians).Uave lately got 
its extent, and from the diversity of opinion of sending reports of cases 
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that exists with regard to its intrinsic nature, to the they are drawn up 

This I shall resume ut our next meeting. ^ ik Wh a way w to rend&rthem unavailable 

&i any. uaebtil purpose, and the practice 
$ $e$ufcd in several of them i* «wb, that we 
doVORtW hope.it lUfly never 1>« drawn into 
a jMfeceueni for the guidance of others. 

\Ve want in -Cur hospita;* a Tegular system 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

profession, and that they may learn it!? 
principles and practice at tlie bed-aide of 
Clinical Rtpwt the Practice in La Churitt, the patient, and not by books, or by mere 
daring the Winter nf 1823-6. routine courses of lectures delivered at a 

distance from the hospitals and without any 
Ti i« tin' bounded dirty of every Hospital reference to the cases wbkh tSiey coutuin. 
Surge, iu and l*l.y«i i.u. f.i puhiiJi, from We want to see a system of discipline esta- 
lime to time, detailed si.iti n.eni* of the re- falialied, which may teach young men how to 
s;d!n of his practice, ami ihu^ *i\r the pub-observe, to think, to investigate-; and this 


lie and the profession the bene tit of his ex- can only be done by directing their atten- 
perience. The truth -in so obvious, that it tion to raw", poiutiily out the lending chit* 
requires no argument to enforce it. Some ract.ers of different diseases, indicating the 


time since, when looking over a work on the methods of distinguishing them, and, finally, 
diseases of the hr am, our attention was tw-1 by marking those methods of treatment 
retted by a note at the bottom of one of thi 1 a Inch have Iwen sanctioned by experience, 
pages, in which the autlior said that he had This, or some such plan, should be carried 
consulted (on some of the points treated of into execution ; students require it as an 
in his book) his friend Mr.—who had essential requisite for oompletmg their edu- 
greor opportunities of observation ; that he cation. We behove they are usually, tm 
had dissected the bruins of some hundreds admission into the hospitals, required to pay 
of lunatics and idiots; and that he had a pretty large fee, for which they receive no 
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other return than the privilege of “ walk -1 appearance. It is very remarkable, that 
ing the wards” for a certain' number almost a!! the fatal cases presented a few 
hours each day, during pre«wr»hH p. - \ days before death, symptoms of pneumonia, 
riod. t his certainly is s»«f as it should be. no matter under what form of disease they 
students pay their money, ami un* thereby had laboured ; towards the posterior part of 
entitled to receive an equivalent in the way the lungs, the " crepitans wheeze” could 
of clinical instruction, from those into whose he discovered by means of the stethoscope, 
pockets that money goes. A few lectures To this complication, Laennoc applied the 
given occasionally cannot, be considered an term *• peripaoumonk den mouarnm? .This 
equivalent. Nothing short of a regular ays- appears to have been altogether produced 
tern of clinical instruction can be considered while the patients were iu articuh mortis, 
an adequate. When this view of the sub- and to have depended on the posture in 
ject comes to be adopted by the students, which they lay, viz. on the back, causing, in 
and those interested in their welfare, the fact, a gravitation of the blood towards the 
improvements here pointed out will speedily more depending parts. This mode of reason- 
be enforced, for their reasonableness cannot ing appears to be borne out by a case which 
be denied.‘ the Professor had an opportunity of examin¬ 

ing. A man labouring under fever of a very 
These remarks very forcibly occurred to aggravated character, was attacked with 
us on looking over the last clinical report phagedena and sloughing of the nates, in 
drawn up by Professor Laennec. It was consequence of which he was laid on his 
published but a few months before hi* death, face and hands for some days before his 
During the half year ending May 1326, 19b death. 0n inspecting the body, the aa- 
patienm were admitted info the clinical tenor part of the lungs was foupd to be the 
wards of th© 'hospital .."&'€&&&/’ Awl, seat of this cadaveric pncumoiiia, if it rmihl 
as may be supposed, they presented almost culled, l or ov.r port we readily admit 
every form of dmeaffie.'’ r t>e p^oporrian of that this gravitation really takes place in the 
deaths appears to be mutli ifohterthdh that tong*. »«d that it may be rhwaiMeriwiI by 
which occurs in the hospitals in this conn- symptoms aimilur to those which mayk 
try. In acute cases, the proportion of deaths ®dem» and those organs, but not by those of 
to recoveries, was as on© to eight, and of pneumonia; we more than doubt whether 
chronic cases, as one to four. Though it can present, either during life, the symp- 
Laennec for a long time suppoffod the dod-; tails of true pneumonia ; or, n ,, er death, t...; 
trine of the essentiality of fevers, ' Or, ftt PSnfomical characters of t.'.a? -.i^cabo. I !.<■ 
other words, that fevers consisted ia u ge- ,: ' 'condition of the part in these two affections, 

neral disturbance of tlie whole system, with- toadt be altogether dsflVimJ. rlu* one cot,- 

out being connected with, or dependent on,' '»»fo i« i«fl«min»-tor\ w.tem going on 
any particular lesion of any part Or organ p during the life of the individual, and as such 
he appears to have given up that dogma'* i, 10 *? Ifo termed a vital process; the other, 
latterly, and to have admitted that “some aocatdmg to the explanation given of it, 
of the cases of Fever, treated during the pre* commences when 1st*- is ut, its last ebb, and 
vioushalf year, were accompanied by syxnp- w ^ eu fluids oft'-.- h i; m-i;;©© 

toms of intestinal irritation,'though the uncontrolled by its p«w-.. !>■,■:u. to obey if.s. 
grenter number were free from them. We influence of their own ... :o », :r..: i.'i- 
hftieve, that had hi* mind not been occu- »ide towards the more dependent parts, 
pied by a particular prepossession on this 

subject, and had not that prepossession been The supporters of auscultation, the ad- 
strengthened by a spirit of opposition against mirers of its minute divisions and nice dis- 
the dogmas of Broussais and bis follow., ra, tfociions, may derive from these ..report* 
he would Hare seen this subject jn iu tree ninuv strong arguments in support their 
light, and have been forced to admit, that favourite hypothesis. For here We have 
the majority of fevers no matter what their;■;«««, to which the existence of catarrh 
denomination, maybe connected with, and was ascertained by the stethoscope, before 
probably dependent on, gastro-intestuial symptoms arose which could have in- 
irritation. dwea even a suspicion of its presence, and 

pneumonia was also indicated before any of 
The moat frequent complication in the those signs arose, which are set down in 
fever oases referred to. in this report, was systematic words os characteristic of it. 
catarrh, of varying degrees of intensity. Doubtless we shall, by and by, hear it m- 
IJuring the first day* this could be distinctly sorted,' that any student who has “ culti- 
recogriised by auscultation, long before it vated his ear#” a little, as they phrase if, 
presented any of the ordinary *ymploms will b® able to distinguish diseases far better 
which are said to marie that affection. It than the seniors who plume themselves so 
wm only towards the middle jmriod of their much on the " foetus erudites,” which they 
progress, that these symptoms made their have acquired by feeling the skin and the 
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pulse, and inspecting the tongue, for half a 
century. 

The treatment pursued hy the French 
Lrofessoi, is not likely to be adopted by 
any of our prac titioners. He confined him¬ 
self, aa he said, “to simple expectation.” 
The expectant medicine -was once well 
called, a meditation on death. However, 
in some few young and plethoric patients, 
local and general bleeding were resorted to— 
but neither tonics or purgatives were ever 
employed. *' Lea tomques, et les purgattfs 
n’ont pohat f’te employt-s parce quo. 1’ oc- 
caaion ne s‘en est presente.” Lnennec it 
should be recollected, was a religious be¬ 
liever in tire doctrine of crises, ami of criti¬ 
cal daya j hence he would not employ pur- 
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JOHN ABERNETHY, ESQ. F.R.S. 

Quod verum atqvie decens, euro et Togo, et omnis 
in hoc sum. 

Sir,—A s you have become of late a hind 
of Christian advocate, as well as a surgical 
lecturer, and have apparently endeavoured 
to add to your long-established reputation 
as a teacher of anatomy, by assuming the 
higher functions of a teacher of morals, I 
trust that the following observations will 
neither he deemed impertinent when sub¬ 
mitted to the serious consideration of your¬ 
self, nor irrelevant as applied to the con- 


gatives,lest they should interfere witli rhe 7 “’ inwsfUK «» appueu w uuu- 

sulutarv effect*ofMature. Hr pursued his du<:t » certam wrg«al party with winch 


salutary effects of hi at ure. He pursued his i ' • , v ” . *' J ■, 

o^ctmit practice, waiting to L how NV -\ uu W* * Uv « «* ^nnected. In or- 
ture abnuld proceed with her operations; 


and if lui could not catch her at her work, 
ha simply looked on, applied his stethoscope 
now and again, took a pinch of suuff, end- 
walked on. 


He bad rather a curious notion of dm ef¬ 
fect of purgatives, he thought that in some 
cases they tended to induce ulceration in the 
intestines to heal, hence be was induced to 
recommend the use of them towards the 
close of the disease. Some indmdnala;USr|- 
Bert that ulceration in the int estines in fewer 


cases ia produced by purgatives, during %a*f who dfifered from you in sen- 


course or the disease, inducing mflamms-: 
turn; bat here we have in stances of tdcara-. 
tion occurring in the intestines of patients 
who never took a single dose of any purges 
live medicine—consequently, this dogmai&j 
not well founded.* 

Amongst the cubob of the nervons system, 
there were two iuHtsnces of softening of the 
cerebral substance : in one, it occupied the 
right lobe of the cerebellum; in the other, 
the centre of the middle of the right hemis¬ 
phere. In the latter case, there was nn 
evident contraction in the right arm, the left 
not haying been at all engaged. It is usually 
said, that affections of one side of the brain 
influence the limb of the opposite side ; here 
i« an exception to this rule, cited by Loest- 
nee;—there were seven of n similar descrip¬ 
tion reported by Bayle in the Jki'ws Aedi¬ 
cule for January, 1824. 


Ed; 


The consequence is not very evident.- 


der to explain to you more fully what i 
mean, I must refer you to certain opinions 
which you have maintained of late, in a sort 
of theological controversy which sprang out 
of your Hunterian Orations, in which you, 
after hari^ .pefvwted and misrepresented 
Mw.^Hiterd. opinions respecting life, not 
only hastily adopted them as your own, but 
foul’d thereon,an extraordinary pbyaio- 
iogical sophistry—gave to your sophistry the 
appellation of a Christian doctrine, and, in 
the tme Protestftnt spirit of a newly model¬ 
led sectarian, you imposed,! even to perse- 


t&mu '-;,,... 

.Your opinions on the subject of Body, 
Life, aud Blind; would have passed with me 
for the pore vagaries of a man of genius, 
had you not assumed for them the important 
charaoter, which belongs alone to the pre¬ 
cepts of religion. I recognise no doctrine 
as Christian which does not emanate from 
the authorised expounder* of the Bible.— 
lu every fresh instance of Protestant I 
sectarianism, from the first heresy of 
Lutlior and the blasphemous Calvin, down 
to the spurious Christianity of your dissect¬ 
ing room, I have been enabled to detect the 
cloven hoof; they hare all wanted that dis¬ 
tinctive mark of the true faith which, in 
ordinary discourse, is called liberal, gene¬ 
rous, and humane conduct, and which, in 
the cinphaliral language of religion, is do- 
signii’eil ns the fruit* of sanctity. Had you 
stated i 'tunipiiiifiiip cow crniugLifi’,and your 
wimwh for entertainiug them, with that dt 
rence wliirh belongs exclusively lo genuine 
merit, Bud had yon r.trended T.olr v Bti;in to 
those who differed from you in opinion, 
these observations would probably liava 
never issued from my pen. But when you 
illiberally assured your opponents that tbeir 
holding opposite opinions from yourself aroBe 
from their own humoral conduct, and de¬ 
scribed « modest scepticism of your pby 
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toofogfetti religion, on the part of your ad- 
versaries, as a base endeavour to “ pluck 
the fair rose of innocence from the bosom 
that it adorned, in carder to place n fier|>eiit 
there/' in utter defiance of the divine com¬ 
mand, “judgenot that yebeu»t judged,’' then 
it became advisable, to question the vali¬ 
dity of your doctrines, and to see, and to 
make others see, bow far they really tended 
to impart to thou® who embraced them just 
and honourable sentiments, snch as make 
good members of society and worthy dis¬ 
ciples of the Hunterian school. 

At the time you put forth your religions 
opinions a pamphlet appeared, entitled, 

“ Somatopsychonoologift,” which exposed 
the sandy foundation of your heresy, and 
predicted its incapability of ensaring to its 
victims that fine and generous morality, of 
which you described it to be the only genuine 
fountain. I propose to try bow far tins pre¬ 
diction has been fulfilled by a critical exami¬ 
nation of the subsequent conduct of yourself, 
and of others of pur fl party/’ who bare 
embraced your notions and supported your 
sort 1 ! And turning to tlm pJ^cs pf The 
La n cut , I read an account of the nobie,open, 
“ straight forward*” and honourable trans - 
actions which were dismissed in the theatre 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, on three 
several day* of late ; which ominous days 
ought to be recorded in red letters, in the 
calendar of Hunterian Christianity!!! I 
appeal seriously to your judgment as h man 
of common sense, and to your candourtui a 
gentleman of common honour, whetheg, 
when the editor of Th» tirtesr* publicly; 
dragged forth the dramatic scenes eftbes* 
three days from the imagined privacy of a» 
lecture room, and planted a watch over 
the conduct of their actors, hd tore the 
jrase of innocence from the bosom it adorned, 
to place a serpent there'!” Was it the Love 
ff God, or the Lucre of Gain, that suggested 
the apparent expedient of advertising Mr. 
Stanley, and substituting Mr. Skey 1 I will 
not take on myself to answer this question, 
nor illiberally measure out that judgment on 
the motives of others, which you would have 
me to believe will be measoredtome again 
by a tribunal which alone can judge of the se • 
cretsof hearts ; but as far assay 6bort-sigbied 
view's of things will enable me to judge of 
actions, and to decide the palm of victory 
between two contending parties, I give it 
not to die Hunterian school, but, on the 
contrary, 1 my as I did when I read the 
Numbers 169 and 170 of The Lancet, in 
allusion to the three days adverted to, ** If 
this be the fruits of a belief in « matter, vita - 
lity, and intelligence,' may God of his mercy 
grant that all my friends come over to the 


* See Lancjst, N«. 168 & 169. 
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ensigns of materidim" Bisguited at the 
gross inconsistency above alludtwl to, 1 am in¬ 
duced to request you, for the future, to 
abstain from any religious effusions in your 
medical works, and to urge you, as charity 
begin* ut home, to reform your own sect, 
before you attempt to reform the world. 

1 have always believed you to possess too 
good a character as a citisen, and too.: ex¬ 
tensive a reputation as a physiologist, to 
deserve the imputation of disiugeouaus- 
ness, which many will be apt, however 
undeservedly, to fix upon you, if practice 
hereafter shall not ostensibly take the lead 
; of precept; and if the instantaneous abau- 
donment on your part of an illiberal party of 
; surgeons does not speedily become the just 
penance you j^rfuvm. for the shock which 
wus offered to the feelings of your many 
enlightened and liberal friends, when Tun 
Lancet held up to their view those trims- 
actions to which n deep sense of justice has 
obliged me to make a delicate but yet pain¬ 
ful allusion. 

I shall now address you on the subject of 
the party of surgeons to which 1 have ad¬ 
verted. It is well known that a certain num¬ 
ber of that profession united their consum¬ 
mate wisdom, in a certain meeting convened 
for the purpose of repressing the activity of 
The Lancet; nud it is equally well known 
that the labours of their joint wisdom, on 
-.this occasion, have been totally unavailing. 
Those surgeons must bo either very igno¬ 
rant of the consequences of taking this atop, 
or very stubborn in pursuing the measure 
when rashly undertaken, or they could not 
have so effectually injured their own cause. 
What can weaken the confidence of a discern¬ 
ing public in the integrity of the medical pro¬ 
fession, so much as an attempt on the part; 
of the practitioner to conceal his profes¬ 
sional acts from public view! If 1 were 
asked to whom 1 would by preference entrust 
the care of my animal fabric, in the case of 
any critical disaster, 1 would reply—To him 
who courts, and not to him who shrinks, from 
the tribunal of public opinion. No man has 
a right to perform an operation in the corner 
of uji hospital, which he would object to 
perform in the corner of a street. 1 have 
been sojourning bo far from the scene of ac¬ 
tion, that I do not pretend to know whether 
you were one of the number; but if you 
were, you have not done justice to the libe- 
rul character which you enjoyed some few 
yws ago. You have, however, been mis¬ 
led into one act, which is quite inconsistent 
with the liberal precepts of the religion 
that you deem your efforts necessary to de¬ 
fend, and which the public prints convinced 
me of, by the report they recorded of your 
action in Chancery against the publisher of 
yonr Lectures. That you, Sir, individually, 
will never seek an occasion to eoooeal m 
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operation, I feel persuaded. You have always means, were as had as Prometheus, who tried 
said so much in your lectures and conversa- to draw down the lire of animation from 
tkm, if I he rightly informed, against the heaven to make a man with; and like 1'ro- 
wicWdifcss of an unwarrantable erwiment me thru* they will be punished with the rul- 
ih surgery, that to suppose that you would turu of liMiiipoir.rni' nt. But if there be 
object to any fair reporter being present in among the "hole and corner” fraternity, any 
the theatre of operation, would be t;> insult! men who have done such acts, their desire 
your integrity, and impeach the verm ity of J of concealment will be construed into a de¬ 
yr our discourse. You have also spoken for- rite of concealing cruelty or folly in the 
meriy of the expediency of a sort of quinten- practice of their profession, 
nial examination of surgeons actually in J urn informed that the anti-liheral party, as 
practice, in order to satisfy the public that they claim a right to be called by stigmatiz- 
they had suffered nothing from the tottering ing the opposite party as liberal, are very re- 
decrepitude of advancing senility, and were ligioua; that many of them go regularly to 
still imtafide capable of doing all those ope- church, t*» mee tings, and to conventicles; 
rations for which the public might call on‘ rome make evangelical sermons inconsulta- 
them. With these sentiments, Sir, fresh tion ; and others distribute the bible, and 
in the memory of your quondam pupils, style themselves " followers of the meek and 
hhri’ cap you lend .your aid, to the cause lowly Jesus.” 

of a parcel of “ hole ami corner” practi- Sir, the Devil's darling vice is the pride 
tioners, whose only imaginable object for that apes humility ; and. the father of lies is 
secrecy must be a consciousness either of never so well pleased as when he con throw 
unwarranted temerity in experiment, or of the mantle of hypocrisy over the mammon of 
ignorance of the nature of the operations imrighteousa®*; and, with a Satanic smile, 
tlmt they undertake to perform 1 It has been send forth wolves, in sheep’s clothiug to 
always so much the custom*of medical men seducfj,.-.the ’uiliwfcpy-. Jfy *Wr fruits ye 
obtrusively t-.i ring the public press with the ihaU kimo tfeswy ; . stoat these things, and 
most, trivial caan of any imagined importance from all that j hate? aeon of AeretiecU chris- 
which they have. undertaken, ns a means of tiaojty; whether clerical^ methodistical, or 
acquiring renown and practice, that astudied medical, I pray heaven to deliver me — 
endeavour to withhold *h» ir conduct in hot-. Atheism itself might rejoice at the weak- 
pital cases from general view, must eogoun ness and frfciltyof U<» opponents, and gladly 
dor on the part of the public a shrewd sms- giving upjhtf cwrtost, might despise rather 
• pidon, that honpital practice is radically tlit^ shainfain the guemli* warfare of such 
faulty. 1 am told, that there i«n society or wandlih ^as, 

club of surgeons, formed or forming, who, The oant of the times i» a subject of re¬ 
lieve excluded from their number those en- grot, hut that ibahould pervade the medical 
lightened and able practioners who refuse profession, if a^isgrace. 1 understand that 
to lend their aid to this work of conceal- you talked in a «ory religious and bene- 
ment. If this be true, it is only just that vodeut way of him who healed the sick, and 
the public should know their names. I pity that yoVir affectionate addresses to your 
them, fin they know net what they do. But 1 pupils, are affecting from their flow of e»an- 
hope, out of the respect t bear to the me- gelical pathos. I repent it, that you bad 
mory of your former character, that you better leave off this unprofitable jargo*. 
have not now compromised it by becoming Who could endure to hear the master of a 
one of their number. They may meditate the; dure ship in a storm appeal to him who walked 
destruction of Tun Lancet, and effect their j the waves? \ou have frequently discoursed, 
own. The sword that was unsheathed for in the hearing of your pupils, of the superior 
murder, has more than once become the in- efficacy of those religious physiological opi- 
struiueut of suicide. niona which hawe a tendency to mite men in 

I remember some time ago, many sur- th0l*imdffnttgimtMgaim. ,t Now I ask 
goons in London incurred the most severe; you, whether you think such opinions of so 
censure from the public press, for certain much importance to mankind that you are 
cruel •■xpcriuicnts mi unjin.iH ; and a ford- hound, iu conscience, to secure by mono, to all 
bln appeal was to the public, never to future classes of anatomical pupils, a per* 
entrust the lives hs.il limbs i.fhoiv.aiti beings |* fully in the advantage of hearing such 
to tnen who, follow i:’g the mil;, i-xumple <u : opiu.on* inculcated and made a part of the 
Mr. Hunter, had destw.yf-d mi»i» th(W*and» J anatomical course ? If you do thus feel 
uf Jogs, cuts, pig*, ui.d ratby exjieriments ho J bound in conscience, why it would no doubt 
truul, that, their perpetrator,, ■unjit not to be j justify you, in your own opinion, Hot an 
trusted with the temptation v,» do similar nets ; at tempt «o wcure by mono the future situ- 
«f experimental barbarity on ;lu«ir patient, j a»i;*u of lecturer exclusively to the i*emm 
I admitted the justice of the remark at j who is the most likely to transmit your reli- 
the time, mid 1 suid, these surgeons who gious opinions, and to entwine them, »« vou 
•ought to find out the laws of life, by such. have dour, with the lectures. There Is a 
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report of a bond of this hind having been I 


; is it. true ! and it true, are the medi- 
cal public to consider it. as a rase of tmscimce, \ 
and to refer it to tin- operation of u belief in 
the existence of an immaterial principle of 
intelligence 1 If this be a case of conscience, 
allow me to suggest a subject for eonsci en¬ 
vious reflection whether the bonded ex¬ 
pounder of the theory of life lie capable also 
of teaching the anatomy of the body 1 and 
whether such a deep knowledge of the spi¬ 
rit iml priri' iplv as son posse* ■, fimufhv*, you 
:N« a prospective knowledge of the 
qualifications of a future lectin *r now pro¬ 
bably in embryo t Of the advantages that 
may accrue to yourself from such a hond, I 
Bay nothing \ but, as you have descanted 
u on the advantages of a.Chrhtian's hope, 5 ' 
I may take the liberty to remind you, that 
the advantages of every hope must depend 
on the fulfilment of the conditions of its 
realisation. Christianity Buys, freely have 
ye received—freety give ; and assures us, that 
it is easier for a came to go thrwtgk the eve of' u 
‘i r I; ■ 'hiin fio a risk mm to enter the kingdom 
t-> \ Ou farmeriy held this principle 

most sacred, ami waged-a awt of war against 
the crafty and acqiuaitiv^policy -of certain 
elderly Burgeons of ; the hospital, and you 
used to say, that you thought, their eligi¬ 
bility to office ought to be limited by age, 
and that sixty yewm sfeofcld beccmsidemi as 
superannuation. Have you found reormna 
for changing your sentiments, in the eoh- 
srfontious fear that younger surgeons might, 
infuse into pupils’ minds some of the princi¬ 
ples of materialism, so prevalent amonglhx 
rising generation 1 1 uni jjjwarynt of tbd 
solution of the.se questions, and sevk to be 
informed of them before 1 twike flip. my mind 
as to the tendency of vonr opinions oh 
“ 1 Jody, Life, find Mind ; T ’ because 1 prefer 
I the* genuine rule of judging of every tree by 
i# fruits, since the fruits a fiord the only safe 
due to the character of the sap. 

Ill short, Sir, ns cant is going out of 
fashion, lay cant aside; for even as good 
wine needs no bush, nor native beauty the 
foreign aid of ornament, so neither does 
sound morality seek a trumpeter in ernoge- 
licalejaculation, nor sonnd medical princi¬ 
ples and practice require the superfluous 
support <•: nirv li'.poihi-Licsl respect- 

r:,; Uie i.i-pi’. < f Lite. 

Trusting that yon will take these hints, 
and leave off canting, a practice an authority 
yo« own declares to be inefficient, you 
will coat in iir to pursue, undescanted on, 
the path of rectitude which alone leads to 
V success. 

Cairo* 

London, Pec. 1826. 
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nr mr. Gtiuax. 
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Tan subject of Mr. Green's Lecture to¬ 
day, was on the operation of luylug open 
the urethra in the perineum ; as il h- com¬ 
menced by enumerating the circumstanced 
under which this operation is necessary. 

There ore some cases of retention of 
urine, 6aid Mr. Green, in which it ia afar 
better plan to make an incision into the 
membranous part of the urethra, and by 
! this means introduce an instrument to re¬ 
lieve the bladder, fh.m to make an opening 
into that riscus. Hut it is only when the 
obstruction to the pi.--... <■ f hr- exists in 
the perineum, that >. : <• -s.-f,- a- practice 
emi be successfully adopted; for retention of 
urine may arise from calculus, or from en¬ 
larged prostate, or other causes, which are 
beyohd the seat of the proposed operation. 
It is proper fo lav open the urethra in some 
cases of peri.‘i::« !ii stricture, and I prefer 
this mode of practice to the use of the caus¬ 
tic boogie. In those cases in which stric¬ 
ture of the ure!‘‘iii I**, complicated with ttb- 
•eeny. or :« v !.i. h, after the healing of the 
ahoeess, a -fistulous opening remains in the 
perinenm—these are cases in which it is 
sometimes proper to perform the operation. 
In rupture of the urethra, wheh from a per¬ 
son foiling across a hard body, the edge 
of which, for instance, strikes in the peri¬ 
neum, and occasions a laceration of the 
urethra. Here, again, the measure to be 
pursued, is laying open the canal, in order 
to reifove or prevent the effuRum of urine 
which in gem-nd sun eciU to this accident. 

You will perceive, then, Gentlemen, from 
these remarks, that the operation is per¬ 
formed under various circumstances. But 
1 would observe to you, that it is not a mat¬ 
ter of indifference how the operation is per¬ 
formed. The common way is to proceed as 
in the operation of lithotomy, pluciug the 
patient precisely in the same position, and 
making an incision between the bulb and 
crus -penis. This is, however, a different 
business to the operation for stone, where, 
after having cut into the urethra, you find a 
groove m tlic sound, into which the point of 
the instrument is put. and is then readily 
came., onward.- to the hlamh r. I have Been 
great difficulty experienced in finding the 
urethra, when an attempt has been made to 
lay it open, by making an incision between 
the bulb and crust penis; ami 1 therefore pre- 
pnsfor making it directly in the line of the 
raphe. The extent of the iactoioa must be 
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regahted by the concomitant circumstances; 
M, for instance, when tiiere is large ab¬ 
scess or Effused extrovasetion of urine, it 
jatfy be necessary to lay open the back part 
flif the scrotum. Thera is no question, that 
cutting in the line of ilu-. raphe fac'.litnt.es 
the finding of the urethra, because h is di¬ 
rectly under the japhi\ whether the ope¬ 
ration be performed under the syityhis-is 
pubis, or some way further backwurd. lint 
there ip an objection, you will peil.npr say, 
to dividing the bulb; I know of no mischief 
resulting from it. There is certainly lew 
risk of active ha-morrhage from tire wound¬ 
ing of a large artery, than if the operation 
were performed on the side, because the 
forge arteries are there situated. You might 
divide the artery of tho bulb, but it is not to 
be expected that, even with moderate cure, 
you would cut the trunk of the pudendal 
artery. You should, however, bear xa mind, 
that it becomes superficial at the arch of the 
pubes, where about to divide into the deep- 
seated and dorsal arteries. 

In performing this operation of laying 
open the urethra from the perineum, you* 
will then, a» i before observed, place the 
patient in the same position as iu the opera¬ 
tion for stone; that is, so as to have the 
perineum, fairly before you. 1‘asa an instru¬ 
ment down the urethra to the striotured 
portion, then make your incision (varying 
its extent according to circumstances") iu 
the line of the raphe, and having laid open 
the urethra, withdraw the sound, and pass 
u catheter down from the extremity of the 
penis. The point of the catheter will issue 
at the orifice in the piiiitruiQ, and it will 
then be necessary to had the lower portion 
of the urethra, in order to carry the instru¬ 
ment oHwaxds to tlxe bladder. If you expe* 
rience any difficulty iu finding the urethra, u 
probe may he used. On most occaafous it 
is necessary to retain the catheter in the 
bladder, during the process of granulation 
iu the wound of the perineum. The instru¬ 
ment should be of a firm nature, and l pre¬ 
fer a silver catheter, retained in the usual 
manner by tape. 

When there is extensive destruction of 
theV.ifll psiisii! the perineum, consequent 
upon extrava-.MJon of urine, it is uuneces-« 
nary to introduce tlxe catheter at first., until 
the sloughs have separated, and granulation 
hm commenced. The pewter catheter, in 
some cases, is to he preferred to the silver 
one ; it admits of the extremity befog bent, 
so that it may he worn fo the bladder with- 
out tit* use of tapes or bandages to retain 
it. I think the pewter instrument move 
particularly useful in those cases where the 
prostate ut enlarged, and 1 have known it 
worn for many months without inconve¬ 
nience. A catheter made of caoutchouc 
it useful, inasmuch as it is flexible.; hut, 


being elastic, it too readily quit® the bladder. 
There is a contrivance for fixing the cathe¬ 
ter in the bladder, for which, I think, we 
are indebted to Sir Kverard Home : the in¬ 
strument is made by Weiss, and it consists 
of an elastic wire collar, which is put on the 
penis; tapes are fastened to this collar, and 
from thl'iioe to the rings on each side of the 
i'Utlu ter. 

Having explained the nature of the ope- 
siiii /i (.f laying open the urethra, and the 
circumstances connected therewith, you 
will be better able to understand the treat¬ 
ment adopted in the cases, which 1 shall 
now speak of; and ilia first is a case oi rup¬ 
tured urethra*. 

The patient, a middle aged man, was ad¬ 
mitted pa the evening of the lOfo of Aug. 
He had fallen with lux fogs asunder, across 
the edge of a boat, on the morning of the 
8th, and thus received a violent blow iu tho 
perineum, which lacerated the urethra 

Compfote jetmxtifoi of urina was the con¬ 
sequence dfEfo accident ; the man had 
emptied hisd^^der a abort time previously, 
but was not able to expel a single drop 
afterwards, up %E)» jxftfod. of -Ilia admis¬ 
sion—an fote?W^^ji®y;Utree days. The 
bladder, thorefowx,, ^d become much dis¬ 
tended* and very painfat Attempt* were 
made to pass tlfo .oathcter, but foiling in 
this, an incision was mad* in the perineum, 
along the line of the raphe. The integu¬ 
ments and stiuctate beneath being divided, 
and ,the<<tdoto :«f- «£used blood removed, it 
w m* found bulb vm extensively 

lacerated, ai$ us the injury extended under 
tlxe arch of the pubes, it was evident that 
tiie triangular Hgamewt was afoo torn. A 
catheter was passed from foe penis down¬ 
wards, and the point of the instrument 
made its appearance at the orifice in foe 
perineum ; there was much less difficulty 
experienced in finding fo$ lower portion of 
urethra than might naturally have been an¬ 
ticipated, from which circumstance it was 
inferred that foe urltlira wub torn through, 
near to th$ faux of the proafote gland, and 
that ceusequehtly fo* tower portion retained 
its natural situation. Three pints of urine, 
tinged with blood, were drawn off, and a 


* This case may be found copiously re¬ 
ported in No. td9, Vol. X, of Thk Lancet ; 
it is therefore only necessary to recapitu¬ 
late tiie lead mg forts. We have -occasion 
to know, that the person wbo/urwhM Mr. 
Green with the particulars of this case for 
Lecture, was mainly indebted to thfe report 
in The Lancet. So much for the compe¬ 
tency of the “ authenticated” Hospital re¬ 
porters; thev are already complaining of 
foe paucity of the Yellow fflm’e pay. 
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silver catheter of large size was left in the 
bladder. There was i.-- uv.ovi .ir.l ? > n.p- 
toins succeeding the b ,,, k;, s»»:'i ?-n 
days afterwards, the catheter was removed 
and cleaned, ami again introduced without 
difficulty. From peculiar circumstance*, 
the patient was compelled to leave the 
Hospital on the (>th of September; at which 
time the wound had not quite healed, and 
the catheter was still retained in the blad¬ 
der. 

Now, continued Mr. Green, it Is some¬ 
what curious, that although the urethra was 
torn through, no extravasation of urine had 
t aken place, for in the cells of effused blood 
in the i ■■ !■. ■ Yi. ►V.-'-'T cut, there was 
not a .!■■■ ,-t v.!i!.c. In - only way of ex¬ 
plaining this, it by supposing that, the pres¬ 
sure of the extmasated blood in the sur¬ 
rounding loose cellular membrane, prevent¬ 
ed «i:e flow of (.line thr-iigh the urethra.* 

i mi will s-i, (< *-is" !• ni-»n, in this case an 
illustration of the good effects of the opera¬ 
tion I have described; and 1 will now speak 
of n case in which it was performed, in ctm- 
seqnence of a fehilmts opening in thepervmm, 
accompanied with stricture of the urethra. 

The patient wo*ft.) years of age, he hud a 
fistulous opening iu the perineum, nnd also 
at the lower part of the scrotum, through 
which the urine constantly dribbled, whilst 
from the natural passage, it only passed in 
small drops. He had stricture ■*! _ t.-r 
urethra, which was of years -la-.dsng : 
the fistulous ojieniiiga were of year* 
duration, and occasioned by an operation 
pe. formed for retention df urine. Thai in*- 
tcgumcuia of ib* scrotum were much en¬ 
larged, thickened, and irregular-—in fact, 
they were almost cartilaginous j I foresaw, 
from the first, that this was a hopeless 
fittSe for the introduction of bougies, and 1 
therefore recommended an operation. For 
tMs purpose the patient was placed in the 
position 1 bait* described, and 1 nnunmiired 
by making an incision in the permenra. 1 
Here a ‘ circumstance occurred worthy of i 
notewhether it. was that my assistant 

varied the mstfwneoti or whether it arose 

from the thmkefced and diseased state of 
parts in some measure deceiving me, 1 
know not; but, however, I deviated from the 
direct line of the rapfcd, and from this cause 


♦ In Ko, 16*. Vol XI. of The Lancet, 
a second case of laceration of the urethra is 
reported, in which also there was no ex¬ 
travasation of urine. The patient was un¬ 
der the eiireorf Mr- Travers, who, «u Swing 
questioned by a pupil as to the cause of 
nnn-extravasatiun of urine, replied that he 
was not. quite sure “ usMer it vmfunction¬ 
al or but k certainty was « win 

provision of Nature.” Bravo 1 Benjamin. 
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a pretty considerable stream of blood fol¬ 
lowed the incision— a stream etjual in »dae 
to that which follow* an opening of the 
teuqmral artery. 

This haemorrhage occasioned considerable 
delay in the operation ; it was a matter of 
doubt to me what vessel was wounded, hut 
I directed pressure to be made in the di¬ 
rection of the ]uidie artery, which restrained 
the bleeding, and the pressure was continued 
for about two hours. At length 1 proceeded 
with the operation, fairly laid open the 
urethra, and introduced a catheter into the 
bladder, from the penis downwards. 'The 
operation was performed on the 28th of 
July. On the following day, the man was 
free from any unfavourable symptoms ; but, 
on iho .SJrff ” l!i* re was consuli-r.hle febrile 
excitement r On the 2d of August the ca¬ 
theter slipped out of the bladder, and I was 
unable to reintroduce it, the pressure of 
the point of the instrument, in the peri¬ 
neum, occasioning severe pain. Two day* 
afterwards, however, by first making use of 
a female catheter from the wound, .1 was 
enabled to pass the male instrument. I 
should observe to you, by the way, that the 
prostate gland was much enlarged. There 
was nothing particular occurred after this 
period; the catheter was withdrawn at the 
end of three Weeks for the purpose of. dean- 
jog it, and was again readily introduced. 
"IV*Tv;...r? ■■. ‘.‘ is case is dated Sept, ft, 
iv!i.. i* . .,i« patient was walking 
about the ward, and shortly after was dis¬ 
missed quite well. 

There are two cases in Job's ward, ad¬ 
mitted on the 12 th of October, to which I 
shall next direct your attention. The first 
patient hail a large abscess intlfe perineum, 
but there was no extravasation of urine, and 
I therefore simply made the external in¬ 
cision. In the course of a day or two, a 
siiiull quantity of urine passed through the 
wound ; but. as Boon as the process of granu¬ 
lation commenced, the flow of urine ceased, 
and it was therefore considered unnecessary 
to introduce tlu- catheter. But you must 
bear in mind, that in this case there is no 
stricture in the urethra. 

in the next case, u patient of the namo 
of U&eey, I wasaKi'b dm ivi-d, ami ii u>.iy 
serve to show you ?! ■■■ £»■-* -wm*_ v of a .-n :< t 
diagnosis. When the man was admitted, 
lie complsinHi of paiu mid tenderness about 
the fore-part of the bulb, also extending up 
the coni- 1 conceived it probable that" an 
abcesa was forraine in one of the mucous 
glands of the pretlra, or in its immediate 
vicinity, Leeches were ordered to be ap¬ 
plied to the perineum, and the patient to 
keep bis bed. On the following day the 
scrotum was somewhat swollen, and there 
was u slight blush of inflammation, about it i 
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SIR A. CARLISLE ON THE BLISTERER. 


thU led me to inquire whether any difficulty 
liad occurred in passing tlie urine, the 
answer to which ww ii the negativ,-. Fr.,m 
this circumstance, toiii.iliiTwilii the ubn’i.rT 
of swelling in the perineum, 1 was led to 
infer that no extravasation of urine had 
taken place. But the next day, on visiting 
the patient, J found there was most exten¬ 
sive' extravasation of urine ; the perineum 
had become swollen, and tlie scrotum had 
the true characters which, denote the 
sion of urine into its cellular substance; 
it had a dark red unhealthy appearance, 
which extended along the chords to tlie 

S roina, and also to the lower part of tlie ab- 
omen. It was now evident that the propel 
plan would have been to hate pi if.-iineu i.m 
operation for lnying open the u>.v thru on tia 
day before, for at that time extravasation 
had commenced ; but I was deceived in my 


ON THE USE OF THE BLISTERER, 
By Sir Anthony Carlisle. 


The important difference between a scald 
and a bum, which I wished purlitulaiiv t;> 
point out in my letter ty Sir Gilbert 11 lime, 
is this—a simple scald, arising from the 
momentary application of boiling water, 
ought to be limited to that inflammatory ex¬ 
citement of the akin which produces a dis¬ 
charge of serum under ihr scarf akin, and 
this eill-et i io*sely res.-uil'l*'*? a blister occa¬ 
sioned h\ eaiithuridi's; but :n the case of a 
burn, the higher degree, or longer con¬ 
tinuance of heat, corrugates the true skin, 
opinion. The patient, on my pri-irising to-'ami li ne is vascular structure is si>oiled, 
operate, readily assented, and I rfon-fori* i ao-l an ♦ M >d:\r. or a local detachment of the 
proceeded in the usual manner. Since the • d.-udciied pur!, is the consequence. 

IVlion u mere blistering effect is desired, 
tin* operator must consider that the inter¬ 
vention of wetted silk presents the medium 
of water several degrees below the boiling 
point, as the agent to act upon the living 
skin ; and if the ..duration of the contact 
resembles the sudden eftiusion of scalding 
wau rthc results are similar. Respecting 
t'lL* afow and longer continued action of 
f eiiiiiion hlsyt-1 think that every medical 
jn-iii will that when chiuter :i:ha- 

hi ha» joevioraly TeotWedki’.ii of rar- i “" B « <!..• wn-...... 

■ - 4 .. Svn.-c tl.i* (Inirsn.i*, wfiorn ;l-.c rci- 

| vous or the s.iiiguiiit-r.u<. -.yhii-iiis, the greater 
|Wifl hi? the power ofon'iicd, i.nd (hereby a 
At the conclusioh of the Lecture u-dav. i icure i«iivi;al rlwure of relief from disor- 
a pupil inquired of Mr. Green whe:i-.-«, nj'-e-s <■! n *. ,::i-. I apprehend that the 

the bulb were divided (as it would be in j r, markable < ure* etTccli «i by me mnxa rau- 
tl i* inn:*.: • i : |-i • ■' by Mr. Green for lay -. T «**> ;.il much on the violence of its 
ing open Urn umbra) there was not da:ig<*r j action ■ beeai,*.;* in those instances where the 
‘ * ' - - . . a ! metallic conductor of heat hai, ecled ,i« if.i 

escharotic, the remedy has pruved moat 
efficacious. 


operation, s'.nugliH hai,* .-i-piinitt*<! from the 

! >erineum, groin, and pubes, and the wounds 
java granulated. It will now he necessary 
to introduce a catheter into the bladder, and 
let the wound heal over it, so as to re¬ 
establish a passage for the urine. 

Mr. Green has this season adoj n*.- 1 . what 
appears to us u very useful j Inn ; after each 
Clinical Lecture he approi r:ati-a a short 
time for discussing the subject on which 


pupils. 


of (lie patient becoming impotent from the 
imperfect ererlion of the penis. To this 
question .Mr. Green replied, that he had 
never seen such a result occur from division 
of the bulb ; but he thought the objection 
(which to him was novel.) sorin',-di worthy 
of niiisidoratum. and i,mjv i-jimalii if* im¬ 
ported by any foots. A gentleman present ; 
Spoke of a case of priapism that, occurred in 
the practice of Mr. (.allawav, in which an 
iitciilnii was mud,* itito tlu* bulb, after every 
other means hr.il foiled, and tlie disease had 
continued sixteen days. The man, he gtiid, 
had remained impotent from thut period.* 


v This case was detailed (consigned to 
an uutimeU cud) in ih«- Medical Mauso¬ 
leum for \piil JH* I. .vu.iny Johnson co¬ 
pied it iiitx bis t^ninl* rly BerisCope, en- 
tiiiiug it “ Mr, Cuiluuaif’t r«ur of Priupiun." 


A gentleman, who had resided many years 
in Tanjou, informs me that factual cau¬ 
tery is a very ancient remedy among the 
Hindoos for diseases of cattle, and that a 
now, or an ox, is rarely aeon in that part of 
India without, numerous scars of tlie cau¬ 
tery upon its body. The success of this 
practice is so firmly established, that the 
natives resort to the cautery whenever the 
hide of an animal appears to he tight or 
rough, and the application is usually made 
along the*fiide of the spine. 

The repugnance of patients to a heat- 
blister may be easily removed, by judicioualy 
representing the momentary continuance of 
the pain, and the probable and speedy ulle- 
viution of a serious disease .-“idwiais if M* 
lowphy. 



THE CAPILLARY CIRCULATION OP THE BLO00. 
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1,— A Slwrt Inquiry into the Capillary Circa - 
lotion of the Stood ; with a comparative View 
<f the more intimate Nature cf Inflammation, 
md an Introductory JErny. By James 
Black, M. D., S. 31. N., and Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Lon¬ 
don. 8vo. pp. 176. London, 1026, 
Longman and Co. 

2 *—A Comparative view of the more intimate 
Nature of Fever; deduced from Ph >/•.' l^ioii 
Analysis , and illustrated by Critical Timur};' 
mid Practical Observations, By .1 a m i.s 
Black, M, 13., S. R. N., &e. 8vo, pp, 
118. London, 1826. Longman and Co. 

That tbe capillary system, or as Hr. Black 
quaintly terms it, “ the debatable land," 
which connects the arteries with the vein*, 
and which barely acknowledge* the so¬ 
vereignty of the heart, involves in its mys¬ 
terious windings the proximate cause of 
inflammation we do not doubt, after the 
microscopical observations of Philip, Hast¬ 
ings, and Thompson, have so well established 
the fact. Our author, however, has pre¬ 
sumed that further inquiry might, " at least 
nerve to place the data already afforded in*a 
more impressive light” to himself,—to 
o confirm the conclusions already made, or 
to lead to some tolerably ctertoia-, physiolo¬ 
gical oy pafSbh^ical doctrines.** Wi^thi* 
view, he performed many experiments cm 
the webs of frog’s feet, after tire manner of I 
Thomson, the results of which have furnish, 
ed the following corollaries:— 

“ 1st, The greater part of the capillary 
blood vessels are distributed m 4 reticular 
manner, the innumerable meshes of w hich 
chiefly affect,tbe quadrangular form ; aud 
this tissue is principally composed of veins, 
and is intersected and supplied by mart 
linear capillary arteries. 

“ 2dly. The more natural and undis¬ 
turbed the circulation, and the stronger the 
No. 173. 


so.> 

animal, the greater is the velocity of the 
blood; except &immediately after 
the application of ii comparuiiu-iy slight 
stimulus, which increases the circulation a 
little. 

“ .‘hlly. The healthy and »'Miir,d circula¬ 
tion in ‘in , «. - . . dir, »;y on 

a tonic i: \ .;ni,. .ij.,,«.■ runi-s ; 

and mediately, on some power inherent in 
fbe part, a degree of which power seems to 
reside in the blood equally with the vessels, 
and its energy depends more on the integ¬ 
rity or vitality of the part, or parts of this 
system, than upon any impulse derived from 
i the heart. 

| “ 4thly. The effects of a stimulus are 

according to the length or intensity of the 
application; aud as r«£•;■:■!«< l!i- icsaela to 
which it is applied, they are proportioned 
to the vitality of the part, and to the pres¬ 
sure of the column of blood in the leading 

“ 5thly. A strong stimulus suddenly ap¬ 
plied, in a short time produces a contraction 
of all tbe fibres of the part, and a diminution 
of the diameters of the whole classes of ves¬ 
sels, but more particularly of the arteries, 
which is followed at a greater or less ilia- 
; tnnee of time by a corresponding dilatation, 

| according to the extent of which, the phe¬ 
nomena of inflammation will be more or leim 
observable; and more so if the visu tergobo 
[powerful or stimulated. 

“ dthly. A gentle or lesser stimulus pro¬ 
duces an evanescent contraction, followed 
by relaxation, increased redness, and * slight 
acceleration of blood ill the.leading capillary 
arteries and veins; owin|, it seems, to tho 
increased capacity of the la Blended reticular 
vessels, while the former are yet relatively 
contracted. 

“ ?thly. Tire circulation in the capillary 
system is independaut of the control of the 
heart, except so far as this organ affords a 
constant pressure and a ready supply of 
blood upon which the capillary vessels may 
act; and it is still more independent of the 
brain. 

“ 8thly. There are three states in which 
tho capillary system may be situated, the 
more perfect degrees of which are, 1st, an 
atonic or collapsed condition of the vessels, 
wherein no circulation takes place, nor r.an 
red blood be observable, hut the return of 
both which can he more or less easily accom¬ 
plished. 2ndly. The tunic or tensive state 
^whicii is the natural one, and wherein the 
circulation is brisk, uniform, and capable of 
being slightly sci •Icraicd by heat and mode* 
h'ruuli. l.'u* hi is the tu „■ . It le drl, 
or congested state, wherein t!.- has a 

diminished velocity; but if ■■■ aiuii tu l.as 
not reached a certain point, contraction and 
a quicker circulation can he restored. This 
last condition is a state of atony opposite to 
2C 
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the —both, however, depending on in the diameters, with corresponding alte- 

' Wt'skm-s* or exhaustion in the part, but with radons in tin*, velocity, and in the volume of 
':» different contingency of the vit a ter go, or blood circulating through them, without 
the pressure of blood from the larger ar- either the heart, brain, or spinal marrow in* 
terns. fluehefaftg i 1 in t’ r local affec- 

” 9thly. The tli a terga toeing ft constant tion, are ? **!.•.*?!» «has fully 
force, the velocity of the blood is inversely confirmed.” 
as the diameters of any set of vessels, com¬ 
pared with tile capacities of those which The question is, what are tho nature, 

irrimedi.iUdv succeed them ; thus f■! , , . - t r, lt _.. 

„ ii , . , . . . . >:k and extent of that power, whe- 

rnpilitiry TniiSjimd n quick crrculat;>«J,■: . 

larger capillary arteries, ure quite com- ther it he the result of, or a subtle princi- 


hly. The condition Of a part, in 


pie superadded to, organisation, by which 


what is termed inflammation, is essentially ^heae efectg of irritation are produced 1 
seated in the capillary vessels, and primarily We need not refer to the observations or 


and chiefly in those of the veins. 

*' llthly. Inflammation and congestion 


experiments of Haller, Hunter, Bichat, Le 


affect a portion of the capillaiy tissue, more Gallois, Philip, or any other physiologists, 
from a local or topical condition, than from to Ct mvince ns of the existence of some 


any action communicated by the vessels lead¬ 
ing to the part. 


principle of life; whatever it may be, nor 


" Lastly. Congested and even stagnant that it pervades every part of the system, 
blood may be brought agaiu into circulation; But wi> do -ne*. „„ h1Mm tllOTgI , 
while a part that has been i.e.-plv jiiflis.mei! r J 

or turgescent, in a short titm- may he Ihund ]t * Lo ' ild “*« tto heautiM theory which 
pale, flaccid, and collapsed, in u dying the Doctor has reared, that there is neither 
animal.” , . ,. , 

truth nor reason m lua Baying, that 

Dr.HlackbriHljadrntatotbcmoarcbea „ The ^ el j|0Bdwitb tbia yriuciplo, 
of Halier, Hunter, Spallanzani, Thomson, (muscular power or contractility,) perform 

and 'Wilson Philip, into iln* interesting sub- l J‘™ l } J,iai(>ns ' <? me l te 

. Uhcm mpremons, nmpement of the mm*ns 
ject of Capillary Circulation* which are welln wlw . r , iir ,*f that influence wfmh omumiiei 


known to the reader, and |>i oceeds to pro¬ 
pound the nucleus, as will shortly be evident, 
of any new theory, either of inflammation or 
of fever, that he may have to offer* “ It 
may he useful to inquire,” he says, ** what 
assistance our knowledge of what is called 
the jmneipk of vitality, or of that power by 
which the capillaries act, independent (ly) 
of the heart or brain, can legitimately avail 
us in the more extended consideration of 
capillary phenomena.” Here he thinks he 
may “ let slip the pen,” and speculate on 
the properties of this principle, which are 
palpable to the senses j that what bos been 
allowed to Newton in his doctrine of gravity, 
an a principle of matter, may, with “ new ly 
»ftml fairness, be granted to the physiolo¬ 
gist in his reasonings on the principle of 
life.” Let it be granted, then, 

” That a muscle contracts When irritated 
in the living, and in the recently dead ani¬ 
mal; and that the capillary vessels, under 
teriain irritations, also enlarge and di mi nish 


from iln 1 bruin as::l spina! marrow, 
they j‘t subject la its c,nival "! 

How parts, which are “ independent of 
the nervous power,” can be “ subject, to 
its control,” we certainly do not profess to 
understand; but we grant tile doctor’s pos- 
tulate for the present, that the reader may 
see the evolution of his theory, and then 
proceed to demolish the whole; for by tak¬ 
ing away this prop, the entire fabric will 
fall to the ground. The most obvious pro¬ 
perty, then, 

- - - - - - “ by which this principle is ma¬ 
nifested, is that of central lihty of all libi.-s 
having a muscular structure of character; 
a lesser visible degree of the same power, is 
a state of lentiveness affecting the same struc¬ 
tures. These phenomena of contraction and 
tonsiv-ewRs, obtain not only in the muscular 
textures, commonly so Called, but also in 
the more attenuated structures and mem- , 
branes, such as tlie capillary blood vessels; 
and there is tvery reascasfrm funited proof, 
to believe that some degree of them affects 
the red globules of the blood itself, under 
the influence of appropriate Btunuli.” 
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How far thi* principle can ** ever ab- 
wlutely accumulate to an excess beyond what 
s necessary to the perfect integrity of ail 
he functions and parts, and to the prejudice 
>f health,” the author will not venture to 
tetermine ■ “ but that its relative deficiency 
>r lesion in any part, organ, or in the body 
n general, is essentially connected with 
lerangement or disease,” may not, he thinks, 
Hi doubted. Having premised that the con- 
ractile vigour of a muscle, as well as ‘..■'■re¬ 
ion, ia made to depend on this muscular 
irinciple, and “ not on the nerves leading 
so the part," which are “ only the media 
hrough which the respective stimuli are 
ransraitted.” The application of the theory 
o tire first stage of fever is shortly this, 
‘ that it is not the sensorial or nervous 
mergy, but the materia vitae, or muscular 
ife of the system which primarily suffers.” 
Jut. perhaps we had better lay before the 
wader the theorems of the author’s argu- 
nent. 

“ 1st* A fever essentially and primarily 
-(msistp in a negative state of the muscular 
i.r.or, as < .uupav'-d with the phy ideal or- 
; a.a ism or suiM r :»t , ..iii of the tenh : md it 
ippeats, that it is sufficient to constitute 
he febrile act, for the heart and blood- 
reasels to be alone involved in this relative 
condition, 

M gdly. 'fills negative state may be pro- 
bleed either by exhaustion, as from heat, 
potent exercise, Or stimuli; or it may be 
he direct or instanstaneous result of an 
njury, or of the application of debilitating 
lowers, aa of some poisons and contagions. 

3diy. A stage of atony, torpor, or col- 
npse, however short, and sometimes ob¬ 
scure, but at least to embrace the heart and 
dood-vesstds, is the initial condition of 
‘very symptomatic and inflammatory feter, 
is well as those of the lowest and most con- 
iKgious type. 

H 4tbly. This negative stdte of the muscu- 
:ar power ia, in the first instance, either 
quickly followed by death, or, sooner or 
ater, by increased frequency or quickness 
af puke, arising from the sfenulus and 
pressure of the increased volume of blood 
m the heart, now relatively reduced in its 
vitality'. 'Hite frequency of the heart’s ac¬ 
tion is also promoted by accumulating heat, 
the consequence of repressed secretion and 
perspiration, and Ivy the sensation of pain or 
irritation being transmitted through the 


nerves to the heart or sensorium, ©r to both, 
thus exhausting the muscular power, and 
increasing the mobility of the moving fibre. 

•* 5thly. All fevers, commonly so called, 
are the constituted sequences of a prior con¬ 
dition ; they are strictly physiological re¬ 
actions. 

“ fit lily, 'Hie reaction in any case will be 
as the previous strength and plethora of the 
constitution, joined to the quickness and to 
the degree to which the materia vitte has 
been affected, provided it has tvot suffered 
to an immediate irretrievable extent ; and 
the mildness of a formed fever will be pro- 
ri-..i ti.m. >1 to the small extent to which the 
muscular power has been injured; while 
the lowness and putridity of the type will 
again depend on the depraved or reduced 
state of the body previous to the disease, 
added to the greater or less universal lesion 
of the muscular power. 

** 7thly, A fever w ill recur and continue 
at the least until the inertia and bulk of tho 
solids ami fluids of the body be brought on, 
a par with the powers of the muscular life, 
either by the reduction of the former, or by 
the increase of the latter; which equili¬ 
brium not being obtained, dssuolution must 
follow. 

“ Lastly, the exact causes of idiopathic 
fevers assuming tins different periodical 
types, or being continued, are obscure ; us 
we are, in one regard, ignorant of the na¬ 
ture of the < x<iting cniwK, lievoiid per¬ 
ceiving ilia? thi v have Lfrm ricAilv u debili¬ 
tating clfci t on lle> inu.ciilar principle. 

From what has been stated of th® author’s 
hypothesis, it will be seen that the whole 
solid and fluid parts of the system are de¬ 
prived of their materia vita, or are, at the 
ingress of fever, possessed of a less propor¬ 
tion of their living and motive powers than 
they had during health, so that while tho 
materia corporis, or “ substratum” of the 
body remains the game, a part of the ma¬ 
teria vitae has flown out of the window. 
The “ Bubstrutum,” therefore, must ho 
brought to “ an equilibrium with its vital 
associate,” which may be done in two ways, 
1st, by venesection, which reduces the 
« substratum,” or, Sfdly, “ by timely said 
gentle excitation,” which adds to the “ vi¬ 
tal associate ;” add to one, or subtract from 
the other, in short, bleed or give a dram, 
and I he business ia done! Bellini, we be¬ 
lieve, in hie book De Mtsfutne Sanguinis, 
first started the theory of obstructed capii- 
SC2 
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ItoieU, and the remttmfleT of the author’s 
doctrine does not differ materially from the 
dogmas of Browne. Of the parts endued 
with his materia vita, whatever that may be, 
** performing their functions,” or answering 
to u natural or artificial impressions, in¬ 
dependent (independently) of the nervous 
power,” we shall say nothing, since the 
excellent paper of Mr. Charles Bell “ on 
the nervous circle which connects the vo¬ 
luntary muscles with the hrain,” (Phil. 
Trans.) must have sorely dumbfounded this 
unfortunate author. Because the circulation 
in the web of a frog’s foot was continued 
“ for twenty minutes after the brain had 
been crushed,” there was no necessity for 
building on that circumstance a theory of 
fever! 


CHEMISTRY. 

Nea method of purifying Crystals. 

Evert practical chemist knows how dif¬ 
ficult it often is, particularly in the analysis 
of organic substances, to clear away from 
crystalline products the mother water, and 
other heterogeneous matters winch collect 
in their interstices. When the crystals are 
very fine, and still more when they are solu¬ 
ble in the ordinary menstrua, it is some¬ 
times impossible to clear them, although 
perfectly pure, by any other method than 
jcpenlei! crystallisation and digestion with 
iiniimil charcoal, both of which processes 
are troublesome, and occasion considerable 
loss. The process depends on the trans¬ 
mission of a current of air through the crys- 
stals. The simplest apparatus for effecting 
this purpose, consists of a double-mouthed 
bottle, with a funnel in one mouth and a 
bent tube in thd other, the lower opening, 
of the funnel being i.bs:rucT<-d l»v a hall of 
cotton wool, and the ci ViUnls I mills! deposited 
upon the cotton. 

On sucking the uir throiuri: the crystals 
by a bent tube they are > !• titled in a few 
secopds, and, if necessary, the operation may 
be repeated after previously introducim; a 
little water into the funnel. A convenient 
way of constructing the apparatus, so as to 
work of itself, is to make tho seroi.d tube 
reach the bottom of ibottle with one 
limb, and with the other a vessel of water 
situated in a lower level. Tire whole bottle 
and tube being filled with water, the fun- 
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ael is to be introduced, and the Water then 
allowed to run off by the syphon. On a 
a large scale, a more suitable apparatus will 
be a tube from a steam boiler, by which the 
bottle may be filled with steam from time 
to time. 

The steam communication being shut off, 
and the steam in the bottle condensed, the 
stream of air will immediately carry through 
with it the whole of the mother water from 
the most silky crystals. 


ZOOLOGY. 

On Female Birds assuming the Male Plumage. 

The interesting fact of female birds as¬ 
suming the plumage of the male, was in 
modern times first attended to by John Hun¬ 
ter, who, in a memoir on this subject, pub¬ 
lished in. the Philosophical Transactions, 
described a hen pheasant and peahen which 
had in old age assumed the male plumage. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire says, that of the many 
peahens in the Jardin det Plantes, no in¬ 
stance occurred of the peahen assuming the 
male plumage ; a fact which show’s that such 
a change is rarely met with among these 
birds. In the Museum of the University of 
Edinburgh, there is a fine specimen of the 
peahen with the male plumage; presented 
to the Museum by the Duchess of Buc- 
i,laugh, and it was said in the note which 
au.-otr.panicd it, that it was o fieri od in k few 
veins. ‘1 he dorsal feather- n:»■ still more or 
less mottled with grey, and the green tint is 
lighter than in the feathers of the male. The 
rump fi-iuhers me elongated, some of them 
ro tlu- h :i_ih of eighteen inches ; but the 
ocellar spots are neither so large nor so va¬ 
ried as in the male. The ordinary tuber¬ 
cles on the tarsi of the female, have be$i 
developed into thick, regular, conical spurs, 
about half the length of the male. In short, 
the change is so much advanced, that after 
another month it would probably have been 
complete. 

In the British Museum there ore several 
specimens of female pheasants with the 
male plumage ; two of these are remarkably 
line, mid wWo shot in Kent, near Cren- 
hrook, by Thomas L. Hodges, Esq., and 
prcM-nicd by him to the Museum. In the 
Mi.m'Miu of Edinburgh, there is a similar 
bpeciuii ii by Dr. Hope. Tlu: only differences 
which Hi*, plumage of this bird exhibits, 
when contrasted with the male, are the fol¬ 
lowing : first, the tail feathers are shorter 
than those of the adult male, although con¬ 
siderably longer their those of an ordinary 
female; secondly, the lustre of the colours 
in general is not quite so vivid as in the 
male, especially on the back of the wings 





MEETING OF THE LONI 

There is no appearance of spurs. Sometimes 
the same sort, of apparent change of sex is 
observed among domestic poultry. Hr. 
Neile, at Canonmills, had a black lien, of 
what, is called the French breed, which, in 
her twelfth year, ceased to lay eggs, and 
gradually assumed somewhat the appear¬ 
ance, and, to a considerable degree, the man¬ 
ners, of a cock. The principal change of 
pTi:inn;c < in the tuft on the head 

becoming timmer, and showing some upright 
stray feathers, and in a single elongated 
feather projecting from the tail. The spurs 
were larger than usual in hens, hut. these 
had probably been increasing for some 
years. The change of manner of the bird 
was quite remarkable; she strutted about, 
with a firm pace and raised tail. She 
f listed a among the fowls, which she 
!• i! r- jiariiSe tiv.iii the cock; and she roosted 
.!;..u! p.oni l.im. She became very voracious, 
ui.il wl,er.‘ food was set down (losing all 
i. 4«>iiihi:w.n> in this instance to the generous 
ii:-:ii‘, ■ *■!:■ I»cu» off the other hens. She 
soon became very fat, and died in a few 
months, seemingly from overfatneds. Her 
cry was altered, but it had not much resem¬ 
blance to the crying of a cock. 

In a valuable paper by Dr. Butter, of 
Plymouth, in the third volume of the Me?, 
moira of the Wernerian Society, there are, 
r.nmy interesting laris on this subject, from 
which we extract the following table. 

Table of such Birds as have i« advanced' life 

assumed the plumage of the male, with the, 

names of the authors i rho have noticed the fact. 

Order 4. Gallin.*. — Domestic Fowls. 

Gen. 1. Pavo, peahen..Hunter. 

/' C L Meleagris, turkey.Bechstein. 

* *3. Phasianus colchicus, \ Hunter 

common pheasant... f f 

P.GbIIub, domest.fowl 

4. Tetrao perdrix, partridge Montagu. 

h. Columba, pigeon ..,,.. Tiedemaan. 

Order b . Orally—Waders. 

3. Cultirostres, S. Tribe, 

G. 4, pelican of Ame-> Catesby. 

rica. . J 

Order 6, Palmipkda—Web-footed. 

2, Family lamellirostrcs, soft skin on the 
beak. 

1. AnuMttBk, common BBd | TieiemM , 
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LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

At the Meeting of the Society on Monday 
evening, the 11th inst., the discussion on the 
accuracy of Dr. Barry’s theory, a that the 
atmospheric pressure acting upon the vacuum 
formed in the chest during inspiration, i« 
the chief agent in the return of the venous 
blood,” was renewed. In consequence of its 
having been announced in this Journal, 
that Dr. Barry was to be invited, the sup¬ 
position became very general that the Doc¬ 
tor would be present, and the result was, 
that the room was exceedingly thronged, 
much more so than at any former meeting 
during the season. Mr. Ellerby men¬ 
tioned to the Society some experiments 
which he had made on the subject, which 
appeared to militate against some of the con¬ 
clusions of Dr. Barry. "We know not how 
it happens, but it is pretty evident that a 
great stir is making in certain quarters to 
Upset the Doctor's favourite doctrine; and 
unless he makes a vigorous stand against 
his opponents, and meets their objections 
seriatim, he is likely to suffer from their 
numbers, if not from their skill. As it is a 
dispute which can only he decided by expe¬ 
riments, we hope that these experiments will 
be undertaken with great care ; and strict 
impartiality shall be observed by us in re¬ 
cording them. 

Dr. Clutterbuck informed the Meeting 
of the subject of the evening’s discussion, 
and took that opportunity of briefly explain¬ 
ing the opinions of Dr. Barry respecting the 
circulation. He said, that many years ago 
it had been advocated by Dr. Carson, of 
Liverpool, that the vacuum formed on the 
right side of the heart, on the contraction of 
the right auricle, exercised a considerable 
influence on the return of the venous blood ; 
and that, in point of fact, the heart might 
be regarded as a sucking, and as a forcing 
pump, usingthe word sucking in its popular 
acceptation. It had, however, been shown, 
that the action of the arteries, the pressure 
of the muscles on the veins, and other causes, 
materially assisted in carrying on the cir¬ 
culation. He by no means wished to be un¬ 
derstood as doubting the accuracy of£Dr» 
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Barry’s experiments ;* but he thought that say, did not expire until the uneasiness in 
few, if any, of the conclusions which had the chest became urgent, but no variation 
been drawn from them, could he legitimately was observed in the flow of blood from the 
supported. Mr. EUerby had communicated vein. 

to the Society some experiments, the results Mr. Peukiba made some judicious ob- 
v£ which appeared to fee at variance with servations on some experiments which lie 
the results of some of Dr. Barry’s experi- bad assisted in performing at the (general 
ments conducted in a similar manner. He IHspensary. He referred more particularly 
believed that some further experiments on to the more frequent contractions ol the 
the subject would be mentioned by that auricle to the ventricle, after the chest 
Gentleman during the meeting. The noise had been laid open, and the lungs collapsed; 
occasioned by nn additional arrival of visi- and to the hepatic and placental circulations, 
tors, made the President's voice tdmost in- as so many arguments against l)r. Hurry a 
audible; but we understood him to say, that theory. 

there were some circumstances of every day Mr. Wic; on apologised for the non-attenq- 

oceurrence, which seemed to go against the ance of Dr. Barry, by saying, that he had 
theory of Dr. Barry ; he might refer to the promised to attend the Meeting of tM’ 
most simple, the flowing of blood from an Hunterian Sooiety on Wednesday 
opened vein. The current indicated no to give a systematic account of his opimw.' ^ 
such rising and falling as might be expected, on this subject; he was unwilling to antici- 
if the venous blood moved toward the heart pate that occasion by entering into a partial 
during inspiration only, but it continued to explanation at'any other Society previously, 
flow in an equable stream. The President Mr. Langstaff observed, that if patho- 
then alluded to the difficulty of accounting logical anatomy had any thing to do with the 
for the hepatic circulation on the principle matter, he. thought that: there would be some 
of suction, and concluded his remarks by difficulty m accounting for the production of 
briefly adverting to the experiments on ab- the required vacuum, where the lungs wore 
sorption made by Mr* EBerby with the fe- hepatised, or in contact with the costal 
rule, and by expressing his opinion as fa- pleura ; or where the heart, as was not 
vourahle to the conclusion arrived at by rare, was in contact, with the lu-ricanlmii!.; 
Mr. Ellerby, that pressure on the parts sur- Mr, Wigqk attempted a ivply. It is a 
rounding the poison, and not the vacuum singular circumstance, that Mr. Wigon was 
formed ove j the poison, was the main cause the only advocate of Dr, Barry's theory in 
of its not becoming absorbed. the room. 

Mr. Ellkhmv said that he had repeated his A discussion then arose on the proofs 
former, rather than made any new experi- afforded by comparative a:.a‘oi:.\ ugcii:* 1 
ments. He by no means meant to say that the theory. Fish, which huir :.<> iui':,s am! 
the experiments of Dr. Barry were mis- only a single heart; certa::. iv; ri!« .s jiJm,, 
represented, but that the conclusions drawn and insects, have no lungs . m ; in fhi-w (lie 
from them could not be supported. He had circulation is carried on in the veins, Cu- 
poisoned a large dog, by giving it some vier and Dumeril raked the same objections 
prussic acid, and having laid open tiie chest, in their report to the Institute on Dr." 
he found tlie heart pulsating, although the Barry's paper, 

respiration had ceased ; he laid open the pe- Mr. Seblb showed the Society a very flh- 
ricardium, and having put his finger on the genious contrivance, which lie thought 
trunk of the vena cava, about one inch from would satisfactorily prove that during ordi- 
the heart, he made pressure on it, and pre- nary respiration, no movement of the blood 
vented the further return of the blood; he takes place in the veins, in coneequenee 
then pressed the blood onwards, lying in the of any ferined# ffte cheat; 

vessel towards the heart, and then com- that ts to «sy, 'whsfi the feapmttfous are 
pressed the vessel close to the auricle ; on *bout twenty in a minute; bwf:» the respi- 
removing the lower finger, the blood inline- rations were increased to forty m a minute, 
diately ascend, d. It would be difficult to it would he seen that a considerable vacuum 
attribute that ascent to the influence of the was formed, and that under such ciroum- 
vacuum formed in the chest, since, if such stances only, the blood returned through 
vacuum had existed, its influence would the veins with greater velocity to supply the 
have been rendered nugatory by the pres- vacuum. The apparatus wa*simple and inge- 
»ure on the venous trunk. Ho had also uious; an ordinary shaped bellows without a 
caused a vein to he opened in his own arm, valve in the bottom, with a pane of glass in 
tile blood flowed regain iy through the open- the cover to allow of seeiag what was going 
as usual; he then made some deep in- on in the interior, with a nozzle of tins usual 
but the blood continued to flow oize, was produced. From the sides ofthe 
as before, not the least variation could be bellows three pipes of different sizes, bent 
detected in the size or in the jet. He then at right angles, were passed into three 
h«M his breath forsome seconds, that is to glasses containing water. Mr. Serfe stated, 

" ■ ' ik 
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that he considered the bellows to represent 
the capacity of no ordinary chest; the 
nozzle of the bellow - to re pro sent the same 
relation of size of • ylnuli-r i» ilu* fodlows, 
that the trachea does to the lungs. If by 
raising the cover of the bellows, the vacuum 
were formed more rapidly than the calibre 
of the nozzle n»uk supply ir.r, which hap¬ 
pened when forty such artiheiai respirations 
were formed in a minute, the atmosphere 
pressed the water in the glasses imme¬ 
diately into the chamber of the bellows; 
and by parity of reasoning, admitting the 
similarity between the respiratory appa¬ 
ratus and the bellows, he thought that the 
inference could not be refused, that the 
blood in tire veins would then, and only 
then, be forced in to supply the vacuum, as 
being the most readily yielding matter on 
which the atmosphere could act. 

The discussion was of an interesting 
character, and will probably be resumed 
at the next meeting. 

Dr. Bahhv attended the meeting of the 
Society on Monday last. He said, he ap¬ 
peared there as a volunteer, and did so tor 
two reasons: to show On- Society that he 
was not reluctant to attend ; and secondly, 
to convince the gentlemen present that he 
was always ready to break a lance with has 
opponents in the controversial arena. 

Dr. Barn was then solicited by the Chair¬ 
man, Dr. Ji *.>'i im, to favour the Society 
with a brief expos# of his opinions respect¬ 
ing the circulation, which he did in a very 
clear and satisfactory manner; but as the 
arguments which he urged were Very similar 
to those which he employed at the Hunte¬ 
rian Society, it will be unnecessary to re-: 
peat them here. Dr. Barry took consider¬ 
able trouble to prove the influence of atmos¬ 
pheric pressure on the human body; he 
Adduced the case of Humboldt, who ascended 
the lofty Chimbarayo, until the atmosphere 
became so rare that blood flowed from his 
eyes, ears* and gums. Here we may be allow¬ 
ed to observe, that the Doctor occupied con¬ 
siderable time im peeking to establish what 
m to say, 

that Nature, her producjhoiw, 

had applied one of her laws, and that a%y 
powerful one, to the assistance of organic 
matter; the pressure of the atmosphere was 
made materially to assist in the perform¬ 
ance of the most essential functions of life. 
It was Mr to presume, that such an uncom, 
inon power would not be left unemployed 
by nature, and he hoped to be able to show 
that it was employed. The Doctor then 
approached the more immediate subject of 
the discussion; be explained what he meant 
by a relative vacuum ; it was of no conse¬ 
quence what the difference in the amount, 
of pressure was, between the internal and 


external parts of the body ; if the pressure 
in the interior were $000, and tbe pressure 
externally 5001, it would be sufficient for 
his purpose, because it would prove that 
the resistance within was loss than the 
force without. He then enumerated some 
rsporiumuLi to show the amount of thfo 
e.iiTcieiice of pressure k the interior. Ho 
connected a barometrical tube, containing 
the usual columu of mercury, by means of 
a flexible cylinder, with tbe thoracic cavity 
of a dog weighing only six pounds, by per¬ 
forating the thorax between the ribs. At 
each inspiration it was observed that the 
mercury sunk tu:,> incite* ami a half, showing 
that the resistance had been diminished 
equal to about ono-twelfth of our atmos¬ 
phere. The trachea being severed, and a 
stop-cock attached firmly to it, the stop¬ 
cock was closed, and at each inspiration the 
mercurial column descended Jive twites; 
proving that a vacuum had been formed, or, 
in other words, that internal pressure bad 
been diminished equal to about one-sixth of 
an atmosphere. He bad tried a similar ex¬ 
periment on a pigeon, with a similar result. 
These experiments tended to show, that the 
vacuum formed in tbe chest was very con¬ 
siderable ; not sufficient, it was true, to lift 
thirty-two foot of water, like a city pump, 
hut sufficient to show that the vacuum was 
something more than tbe mere moonshine, 
which some had represented. (A laugh.) 
He was led to conclude , from observing tba 
atmosphere to act on the columns of mer¬ 
cury in these experiments, and on columns 
of water in others, and that only during 
inspiration- -he was led to conclude, that 
the fluids of the body were subjected to the 
same general law's ; that these fluids were 
forced toward the part where the resistance 
was least, namely, toward the thorax, und 
that this centripetal force acted with efface 
only during the expansion of the thorax* 
that is, during inspiration. 

Dr. Barry compUmentedMr, Elterby, Dr. 
Davies, Mr. Serle, and the, Other gentlemen, 
for the manly manner in which they had 
conducted tlieir experiments, and concluded 
by observing, that however great the diffe¬ 
rent r*s of opinion might be between them 
at present, that he was satisfied they would 
eventually be removed. - 

$Ve regret that our limits do not allow 
us to follow the series of Doctor Barry’s 
reasoning so closely as we could wish, but 
we hope we have, secured the principal 
points ofbis argument. ’ 

IWr. Elforhy, Mr. Serle, and a few Others, 
made some observations. 

The meeting of members and visitor® v’na 
very large, and the thanks of the company 
were um vm presented to Dr. Barry for his 
attendance, and for the information he had 
afforded. 



AM THE 
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A considerable anxiety has ofkteprevailed 
among the different meaical men of tlie me¬ 
tropolis to sift the opinions which have been 
recently advanced byDr. Bafry, respecting 
the indoence of the pressure of the atmos¬ 
phere on the circulation and absorption. It 
is probable that Dr. Barry has attributed a 
greater degree of importance to this agency 
than it will ultimately be found to possess. 
However this may be, we shall endeavour to 
give the progress of the discussion, and ulti¬ 
mately a resumi of what has been furnished 
pro and con, with our opinions on the subject. 
We abstain from .saying more at present. 

Dr. Burry na« presMU at the Iasi meeting 
of lliis Society nl the request of rhe Presi¬ 
dent, and in consequence, the attendance of 
the members was unusually large. 

Sin William Buz.ARDwas in the Chair, 
who briefly informed the meeting of the 1 
principal object of their being brought to¬ 
gether. The Society, anxious to acquire 
and to extend information, was desirous of 
hearing from tlie learned Doctor who had 
that evening honoured the Society With big 
presence, a development of his ingenious 
and very philosophical opinions respecting, 
tlie influence of atmospheric pressure btj; 
the circulation, ami on absorption; and then, 
having loaded the Doctoi with a profusion 
of compliments, sat down ! 

Dr, Barry then addressed the Society, 
by first alluding to the extreme honour con¬ 
ferred on him by such a distinguished and, 
scientific body, in being permitted to occupy 
a portion of their valuable time, and by as¬ 
suring them that however high he esteemed 
such an etpedal mark of their infinite conde¬ 
scension, by inviting him there that, evening, 
he hoped that it would not induce him to 
think less humbly of himself. It had been 
said that “ he had felt hurt” at receiving 
such an invitation ; but on liis honour he 
could assure the President., that he con¬ 
sidered the very handsome and veiy polite note 
of the secretary containing such invitation, 
as the greatest mark of distinction which had 
been paid him since his return to this coun¬ 
try ; and lie should ever pi (serve and esteem it 
as one of his most valuable donum-nls. 

I his sort of language may do very well in 
France, but it sounds mawkish in the ears 
°f ahJpBglishman ; and as we heartily wish 
fhe 'UpptOf • well, we rr'-oir.uirud him to 
leave off this superfluity of Gallic nothing¬ 
ness. 

Dr. Barry then proceeded to give an 
outlimi of his opinions respecting the circu¬ 
lation, but as we cannot insert bis observa¬ 
tions at length, we shall lay hold of the 
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main points of his theory. Dr. Barry stated 
that the main argument on which all his 
reasoning was founded, the foundation stone 
on which his theory of the circulation was 
built, was that during inspiration, there is a 
tendency to form a vacuum in the chest; that 
this vacuum might be correctly termed a 
relative twcuwm, and be would explain what 
he meant by a relative vacuum in the fol¬ 
lowing manner : suppose an elastic bottle, 
made, for example, of Indian rubber, to con¬ 
tain one cubic inch of air y extend that bottle 
to twice its original length, and its capacity 
would be increased so as to be capable of 
containing two cubic inches of cur; then 
there would be a relative vacuum formed ; 
for although the bottle continued to be full 
of air, it was not equal to the resistance of 
the external air, iu the proportion of two 
atmospheres to one. . 

Again, take a cubic inch of solid matter 
capable of condensation, and reduce it by 
pressure to half its size, there would be in 
that case ulso a relative vacuum formed, in 
as much as half of the original space would 
remain unoccupied. (Of course this is 
purely an imaginary case.) He then en¬ 
deavoured to transfer this sort of physical 
reasoning to the condition of organic bodies 
in,the performance of the functions of respi¬ 
ration and circulation, lie contended that 
whether by tbe expansion of the thoracic 
jKatietes on the one hand, or by the con¬ 
traction . of the heart on the other, or by 
both, a relative vacuum was formed in the 
chest subjected to the action of tlie same 
Jaws of physics, as if formed in unorganised 
ox inert matter. 

In the course of the evening Dr. Davies 
asked Dr. Barry whether he attributed th® 
return of the venous blood solely to this va¬ 
cuum 1 Dr. Barry replied, that he con¬ 
sidered the vis a tergo the first power ; 
atmospheric pressure acting on the vacuum ig 
the thoracic veins, the second ; and the power 
of gravitation, the third. 

Towards the dose of the meeting, Mr. 
Skulk showed an experiment which lie had 
made on a rabbit, to prove that the vacuum 
formed in tlie sinus venosus, if any he formed 
there, could not be of any consequence. He 
removed tlie sternum and portions of the 
ribs of a full grown rabbit, and then laid 
open the pericardium to such an extent, 
ihiit the linger might be introduced. 

Mr. Ellkhry and Dr, Davikh ended the 
attention of the Society to the result of some 
experiments which they had made on ab¬ 
sorption with the ferule, instead of with a 
vacuum; they contended that they had 
shown that mere pressure Was sufficient to 
prevent absorption, and that no vacuum was 
necessary for that purpose. 

Dr. Barry admitted that Mr. Ellerby had 
succeeded in showing this, but. contended 
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that his cupping-glass acted in the same 
way ; which is, indeed, the fact; but then 
the entire value of the Doctor’s corollary 
disappears, because it was intended to es¬ 
tablish the efficacy of a vacuum, and not the 
efficacy of pressure. Dr. Barry was induced 
tf> s«y, that from the report he had read of 
Mr. Mlerby’s experiments in Tun Lancet, 
he imagined that he had not read liis work. 
Mr. Ellerby assured the Doctor that he had 
done «o with mubh attention,- 'but found, 
nothing said therein on the effect* of pressure. 
The Doctor apologised, and the meeting 
soon after separated. 


philosophy of the human mind. For the 
truth of this assertion, let any one refer to 
the evidence in Lord Portsmouth’s case, 
the definitions of insanity are most absurd 
as Dr. Armstrong justly observes, in his 
Lecture on Mania ; they might as well have 
sa&Jtis complaint was a ihing-uM-hdt f» 

| plain*, or a cloud coming over kirn, or any 
I’thiag else. It its but a short time since that 
my attention was attracted to the evidence 
of a surgeon by the name of Dewsn&p, at 
Coroner s Inquest, in a case of suicide, .in 
Which he attributed it to temporary excite¬ 
ment of some hind or other. Now, by analysing 
this, what are we to understand! Excite¬ 
ment is a term, it is well known, introduced 
into medical literature by Dr. Brown, the 
founder of the Brunonian system. By his 
dt'iiniM'm of it, we,understand thatit is that 
properly by the possession of which ani¬ 
mals differ from themselves in their dead 
state, or from any other inanimate matter; 
hence, luring the essential of life, it cannot 
be temporary or changeable in its kind. But 
since the time of Dr. Brown, the word has 
been used in a much more extended sense 

, ,. , ; - ~ ■.r- - j in medical language, and by it we now.under- 

dencr. W hether thisi has amen from the Island that state which is the effect of tiimn- 
idea that their attention should be t-vclu- .hints, and attended with increased sensi- 
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To ike Editor of Tun Lancet. 

Si a,—There has been no part of our sci¬ 
ence which lias occupied so little the atten¬ 
tion of its professors os medical jurispru- 

dmiM - U'Ufl... l.»_ _ 1- _' I 



, . . —............. allowing this 

motion j und, perhups, ac‘i»g mi the oldfto be the proper construction of the ex- 
ninxmi, diode ctimprra, they thought it (night, prrssion, the question naturally follows,' Is 
to be hut to the metaphysician and the jihis state ever the precursor of suicide f I 
lawyer; or whether they have ronridered 'apprehend very few medical men would 
its utility and importance not to be sufficient hazard sip affirmative. It may, however, be 
to warrant un attention to the subject, is un-1 useful to discuss wlmt is that state ! I should 
certain; perhaps both motives have pre- J answer, a state of dew'ession caused either 
vented medical jurisprudence from r .. . - the immUnce operation of the 

its due proportion m systems of • • .• a : agents. ;•|.*.-... ; .’’iv':; h the 

education. For certain it is, that it has 
he^n considered, until lately, unworthy at¬ 
tention, to adduce but one instance in the 
person of the illustrious John Hunter. 

That great man, possessing in an eminent 
degree a clear and comprehensive mind, 
though too often iudcfiuit** and nh-cu'v in 
expressing his ideas, showed,by hisevideuce 
in the ca*o of Sir Theodosius Broughton, 
that, he had turned liis attention hot slightly 
to forensic medicine: for it may ho rloarlv 
detected, that the fault was not in the lan¬ 
guage, hut in the ideas. But. though the 
subject, has lately been brought into notice 
by the works of Faria, Fonblauque, and Dr. 

Gordon Smith, yet it has been compara¬ 
tively neglected, and it ift but seldom, even 
now, that we read medical evidence that is 
worthy of the members of a yclept liberal 
profession,-—men who, consult ring the in¬ 
timate connexion and acU'm an;! reaction of ■ 
the body and immaterial principle on each 
pther, ought to be well acquainted with the 


exciting agents, ■ r. i.v •• ex¬ 

citement, or bodily by chronic inflammation, 
producing a change of structure in the brain, 
and the immaterial prinei; T-* thus :ic form¬ 
ing its functions »i •■••i-.li .!’i impaired me¬ 
dium, the mind being the effect, is of course 
impaired. 

I trust, by the insertion of these uncon¬ 
nected observations in your widely circu¬ 
lated Journal, that it : .• «-.mr irh h-ure 

excite the attention of ’ pr-flVss-.'m f >r 
their own credit to m -.i.n.virmh 
that they may no 1 . „■ r make i- ■ of 
“ Words full of sound - n- i‘ 

leaving out. the more important considera¬ 
tion, that in giving evidence in a court of 
justice as in their ordinary employment, 
“ the issues of life and death are often in 
their hands.** 

I am, Sir, yours, 

Atticus. 
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sideratlon of my professional brethren, and 
NEW COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, £*£* uZ*l 

- as the highest national ittipn^fanrr ; and 

TWk feel it a duty to insert this Letter, ™ st sincerely do I way t!::i! it nay meet 
, , ' „with numerous able and powerful advocates, 

but we do not approve of many parts of the Jn wother p^ 1 w iU trouble you with 
plan it proposes for a new College.] a few coimufuti upon the different proposi¬ 

tions, taking them in tin; order in which 
To the Editor /The Lancet. they stand. In the moan time 1 remniu, 

. , . . Mr. Editor, 

Sm—1 he objoct of my last communication Yours, very respectfully, 

was to recommend the catahlUhmcnt of a , / * ’ 

National College of Medicine and Surgery ^ Constant Reader. 

in rite idaoe of the present Royal and Chur- 4 

torcd Companies, who, it iradmitted, upon dust as I had concluded fids paper, I re- 
almost every side, hate, by their meanness, oeited N r o. Kid of 1 he Lancet, in which a 
Bullishness, and imbecility, brought them- Licentiate of the Royal College of Physi- 
selves and their profession into merited ton-. c * aas has made it very apparent, that Low- 
tempt. It now remains for mo, in com -. ever necessary it may he for a man to he a 
pliance wiili mv prouiisrj.i |.r' >oii( you with & eHt leinan in order to become a fellow of 
a brief ouilim- of im p!.m v,t siifli an esta-jthat College, it is not nccessury to be a 
hlifihment. ’ man in ordf-r to be admitted a Licen- 

Proposition 1, That a Hospital capable ; : and, Hr. ivV to assert that a man 

of containing at least ooiM) paiicms, he erect-1 has u assumed a wilful fids'dioocT upon 
ed at the expense of the nation. s,K ‘:i sh-wler promises, bespeaks a dearth 

а. That to this Hospital be appointed and destitution of intellect, which lamcha- 
Professors, Tliysiciaiis, Surgeons, &c. ritable enough to believe would, not have 

3, That such proiVrsor.-, &c. be liberally passed muster with the celebrated Exami- 

paid by the nation for their services. j non? of tin; celebrated Dr. Last. It is evi- 

4. That such services he entirely con-.dent, upon the Licentiate’s own showing, 

fined and devoted to the National Esta-itli.it my si airmen! is substantially correct, 
blishment. That a' by-law of the Royal College does 

3. That such jirofessors, See. he elected exist, by which even an M.D.of the Cnivor- 
hy ballot from the preseut. members of the aitios of Oxford or Cambridge, would be 
incorporated bodies of physic, surgery, 4cc. prevented from becoming a Fellow of that 
by the members at large. .College, should it be known that he had 

б. That such professors, &c. shall exa- ever acted as a general practitioner. Can 

mine all candidates for admission into the any thing be more unjust, more ridiculous, 
profession. more contemptible, than such a by-law! I 

T. Thai such examination shall be public, may ht^e been guilty of not accurately dis- 
8. 'That t he ppsmT m« !ub, :> of the in- criminating between the pure surgeon and 
corpora ted bodies of physic, surgery , &e. be the general practitioner j but, as far as my | 
constituted members of the national college, observation extends, general practitiajiers 
y. That pupils shall be admitted to the are, for the most part, better educated, bet- 
different lectures, and to the practice of ter informed men—men of more enlightened 
the hospitals, Upon the same conditions as views, than pure surgeons, consequently 
are observed at the national hospitals at rendering the regulation of the College 
Paiis, inore invidious and objectionable. It would 

10, That every one shall be permitted be curious, ML Editor, to trace the origin 
to study his profession in any part of the of the division of the faculty into pure pby- 
kingdom, or in any part of the world lie may sicians and pure Burgeons: if I may be 
think proper, but "that the test of his quali- allowed to hazard a conjecture or two on 
fixations Ki practise, shall consist in j^is abi- the subject, I should suspect that it resulted 
litjr to pass a public examination tp the sa- from a combination of the idle with the 
tisfeption of the examiners of thd National weak; for example, a man of quick parts. 
College, without any reference to the school but too idle to undergo the drudgery of tire 
ill whitfh he may have studied. dissecting room, chose, for conscience sake, 

.11. That from and after ——— no one to betake himself to the practice of physic 
shall be permitted to practise in any de- only, trusting for casual assistance to the 
partment of the profession, or in any port of dull, plodding, but mechanical and indus- i 
the United Kingdom, without previously un- trious anatomist; be this as it may, the un¬ 
dergoing such examination. nals of medicine will prove that the pure 

These, Mr. Editor, are the leading pro- physician and the pure surgeon have con- 
positions which I wish to submit to the con- tributed little to the amelioration of human 
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suffering, and that the great benefactors of 
mankind have been those who had capacity 
to study and to practise every branch of the 
profession. Look at the pure physicians 
and the pure surgeons of the present day ; 
what are they hut, the veritable Simon Pares! 

But to return : The information conveyed 
in my lust communication, 1 received from a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians ; 
and of its accuracy, I could furnish many 
instances, hut that L am limited for time. 

To conclude: 'J'lu* insolence of the Licen¬ 
tiate in giving the lie under tlu* shelter of 
an anonymous letter, and the personal re¬ 
mark with which ho concluded it, and which 
he doubtlessly considers equally close and 
pithy, are in the very spirit of that mono¬ 
poly, by which, alone, such as he can ex¬ 
pect to raise themselves into the smallest de¬ 
gree of consequence or consideration. 


DEMONSTRATIONS AT GUY’S. 

To the Editor of The Lancet, 

Sib,—I mpressed with a full conviction of 
the many abuses in our Hospitals, which 
your highly valuable publication lias already 
been the menus of correctitig 3 and know¬ 
ing the great interest you have always taken 
in whatever affects the welfare of the stu¬ 
dents, and your readiness at all times to ad¬ 
vocate their cause, I have been induced to 
trespass on your valuable time, and at the 
request of several of my fellow pupils, to 
solicit your kind interference with the great 
want, both of attendance and attention on 
' the part of our three demonstrators in the 
dissecting room, which has been so severely 
fSh by the class throughout the whole of 
the present session. 

Not to occupy your time unnecessarily, it 
will suffice to inform you that as early as 
eight in the morning, the din of active pre¬ 
parations might be heard in th$ dissecting 
room, and by nine, there is scarcely a table 
unoccupied 3 but no demonstrators are there 
to assist us in our studies, and it is very 
rarely indeed, until the late hour of twelve, 
that, we have any advantage from their pre¬ 
sence. Oar uuatomicul lecture begins at 
two, on our return from which, they have 
vanished ; and hence, Sir, the short space 
of two hours, or two hours and a half, daily, 
at most, is all that is allowed, and doubtless 
considered by them, sufficient to furnish the 
necessary information to perhaps one hun¬ 
dred dissecting pupils; and even, Sir, dur¬ 
ing that short period, I regret to add, a few 
favoured individuals monopolize their chief 
attention, whilst the less' fortunate, not* 


withstanding their repeated intreaties, are 
destined to pursue their work of toil with 
the assistance only of the London Dissec¬ 
tor , or some other typographical guide. 

Towards these gentlemen I entertain 
feelings of the utmost respect, and 1 beg* 
Sir, to assure you, that it was not until after 
the most mature consideration, nod with 
very considerable reluctance, that I ventured 
to offer or trouble you with these remarks. 

in the fullest hope, however, that they 
may he productive of the desired effect, 
should you consider them worthy a place in 
y our esteemed publication, 

I beg to subscribe myself 
Your obliged Friend and Servant, 

A PuriL ov Guv’s. 

December 9, 1826. 


HOSPITAL reports. 



H OS PIT AT* OF SURGERY, 
Panton Squar& f St. James's. 

seconders® or cabotid aneurism, SUCCESS- 
FULL^ TREATED DV TYING THE ARTERY 
BEYON'b ?HE ANEURISMaI TOIOUI!. 

Nearby a year ago, in our 122 d Number, 
we recorded a case of carotid aneurism, 
which was sucmfully treated by tying the 
artery beyond the tumour. Our readers may 
recollect, that such an operation was first 
proposed by Desault, approved by Bichat, 
executed, with .a fatal remit, l»y Desehamps 
and Sir Astley Cooper, uutl treated with 
ridicule and contempt bv that truly groat 
anatomist, the late Mr. Allan Burns ; con¬ 
sequently, Mr. Wal drop undertook the ope¬ 
ration under the most discouraging circum- 
| stances, as the only means of saviug his 
patient’s life, and lie has been gratified by 
complete success, for we learn ; that the old 
lady enjoys perfect health, and that not the 
smallest vestige of the n^eurismal tumour 
remains; therefore M iuilri ■■amo v : ■■ 
handed down to post- , i' 1 !■*:' as ?'■ ■ ■■ i- 
ginatot yyet, as the probable i rsnterfr.<m .'■Vi’i- 
vion , and certainly as the Jint successful prac - 
tiser, of an excelten 4 o 1 n , .i:ii,:: i 1 :- 

tionwhich presents :t (hit i -i h./«. imru- 
risms as, from their iiimI 

I beyond the reach of art, or which only ad¬ 
mitted of palliative treatment 3 an opera¬ 
tion, the safety and utility of which Iiave 
been demonstrated by two consecutive 
cases. 


TYING THE CAROTID ARTERY. 


Dec. $». E.B., ©tat 57 : always enjoyed 
gpt>d health till four years ago, when she 
was attacked with severe pains in the head, 
which terminated in a fit of apoplexy. By 
bleeding, the application of blisters, dec., 
however, she soon recovered. Two yenra 
afterwards she had a similar attack, and 
was ill for three weeks, hut the same treat¬ 
ment being pursued she again was restored 
to perfect health. About six months since 
one of Iter companions tier ideutallv observed 
& strong pulsation in her nee!', which u Mir- 
goon discovered to be an aneurism of the 
sight carotid artery, and proposed an ope¬ 
ration, but the patient would not consent. 

A very strongly pulsating tumour is 
visible on the right side of the neck, ex¬ 
actly under the sterno-cleido-maBtoideus 
muscle, which appears much attenuated, and 
its two ]>"!: : ■ -ii - are -miewlia? pm v«1. The 
pulsation f:.in* the r!.n:0 about 

two inches upwards, and is much stronger 
at the superior than the inferior part of 
the tumour, which does not, Seemingly, ex- 
tend below the clavicle, li I-* f'i"\ Iwi. -he 
and a half in breadth ; 1 ' ie extei'.a! 
vein is seen tr v<*»<;:ai tin- up; i. j art of it, 
und is B 0 iut-w hiit 1 \i> jatient 

has had a hernia in the right groin for four 
years, and both her legs are <cdemntou», 
very tense, and painful. Sh.-eoinplaips of 
severe head-ache, and is to in- un 

her right side, because, wln.n el' do--; so, 
the piilMitioi: of the tmnoiir is lanu-dS' il, 
and i*. ;■"( ompauied by ivir h r.mse in the 
corresponding ear ; sleeps little at night; 
appetite had ; thirst great , pulsenutur.il in 
frequency, hut .with a slight ihri!!. buwt-K 
confined, 

R. Hifdr, sufmnir. 

PuhKanlimm, 

Fat, rfai, an. gr. ii. M. ft. pil., 
to be taken at bed-time. 

Dec. X Pulse fuller than yesterday; 
i. , V:w liiiiih ii o same; to lose Jvj. of 

Ift,if, tS.if is-»:. 

4. Symptoms much the same; urine 
scanty] and high coloured: 

R PU. tetlla, 5j; 

Pit. hydrin^, gr. xii ; 

PnhCdigitalw, gr. iv \ M. ft. ]-il. xii. 
one three times a day. 

(J. Urine much more copious; legs 
much reduced in size, and h ss painful; 
rests badly. 

R, Pi!, iipii. gr. ij. at night. 

7. Slept w ell ; is feverish to-day} fougue 
brown ; thirst urgent; great sickness ; to 
lake 1 gr. opium. 

8. Sickness gone ; longue still brown ; 
bowel# rather costive. To take some salts 
and senna. 


9. Slept well; bowels regular; felt vety 
giddy for some minutes tins morning, and 
nearly fell from her Beat. 

10. Two grains of opium having been 
given in the minting, Air. \\ ardrop, with rho 
assistance »t Mr. Lawrence, and in the pre¬ 
sence of many practitioners, tied the carotid 
artery at its emergence from beneath the omo- 
hyoideus muscle, and above the tumour. As 
;he patient's nock w*as fat, the incision made 
in the integuments was not less than three 
u tehee in length ', the rest of the operation 
was chiefly accomplished by means of a 
silver knife, and not above a tablespoonful 
of blood was lost. The ligature, formed of 
a portion of silk-worm gut, as recommended 
by Mr. Fielding/ was readily conveyed 
round the artery by Bremuer’s needle, and 
after being tied, hotheads were cutaway. 
The external wound was secured by two 
stitches, and a strap of adhesive plaster. 

The patient felt no immediate effect from 
the operation, except a slight faintness ; 
she walked up stairs unsupported, and sat 
- :ii-. time in a chair, before she would get 
bed. 

The effect on the puljse was very remark¬ 
able, that of the right wrist being full and 
strong, while that of the left w r us compara¬ 
tively small and feeble. 

In ihe evening, the patient felt comforta¬ 
ble, complaining only of a dryi.es* of the 
iiim i-r attributed to the opium she hud 
nikra. She was now ordered to have five 
jjraiiif of cahnnel. 

I 11. .Rested much better last night than she 
has done for some time pint.; no headache; 
sslie feels mow lively il.an before the opera¬ 
tion ; countenance improved ; pulsation in 
the. tumour much reduced, particularly in 
the tracheal portion. Pulsation of the oppo¬ 
site carotid increased in force. The adhesive \ 
plaster was taken away ; wound adhere#; 
no nppearunce of inflammation. 

12. Pulse of the right arm continues 
much stronger than that of the left. Left 
carotid artery heats with increased force. 
Temporal artery of the right side can fee 
felt, feebly pulsating. No perceptible 
change in the tumour since yesterday; 
whole wound appears to have completely 
adhered; no dressing required; no return 
of headache; health much improved; sat 
up nnd dressed herself, and is in excellent 
spoils. Tumour is easily diminished in 
hulk, by gentle pressure; hut On its appli¬ 
cation, complained that the pain of the 
head returned. Fhe experienced two slight 
attacks of faintness yesterday afternoon, 


* See Trams, of Med, and Chit. Society of 
Edinburgh* 
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s or* 


with pain in the bowels. Bowel* confined ; 
to take some salts and senna immediately. 

13. This morning she fir- U pc-rfe*. ilv easy, 
the medicine li:n operated well: is quite 
free from all those pains in the head which 
troubled her previously to the operation, 
and she can lie down in bed on the left side 
without that feeling of suffocation which 
was formerly the consequence of it. The 
pulsation is now confined to the external 
part of the tumour, and on pressing it the 
pains are reproduced (for the time) in the 
head, with the 8«uue violence as formerly. 
The two stitches were removed, perfect ad¬ 
hesion having iakt -11 place. 

R. Pit. Colocynth Co. 3j; 

CabmclaMS t gr. iii. Si. ft. pil. v. 
one morning and evening. 

- Thursday, Dec. $1. The patient ia en¬ 
tirely free from any uneasiness in the head ; 
has an excellent appetite, and states, that, 
in every respect she is “ quite comfort¬ 
able.” 

A« this patient in all probability will soon 
leave the Hospital, those practitioners in 
town who are desirous of seeing her, had 
better embrace an early opportunity. 


ST. THOMAS’S II0SPIT A L. 

CAsXOP STRANGULATED SCROTAL HRRKf A, 

In which the symptoms were somewhat ambiguous 

Gangrene f the Intestine. Operation , arid 
fatal termination of the case. 

Wilu.am Poot.f, a chimney sweep, twenty 
years of age, was brought to the Hospital 
^ on Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 5, at five o’clock 
in *he afternoon ; he was seen by the dres¬ 
ser, reported to have strangulated scrotal 
hernia of the right side, and was ordered to i 
the warm bath. Whilst in the bath, blood 
was taken from the arm to the amount of 
twelve ounces., and the taxis was employed 
for some time without success, when a mes¬ 
senger was dispatched to request the at¬ 
tendance of Mr. Tyrrell, the surgeon of the 
week. 

It appeared from the patient’s statement, 
(which, however, was by no rneaus clear,) 
that ho had laboured under hernia of the 
right side for several years, but had never 
worn a truss. The intestine, he said, often 
came down, but was in general easily re¬ 
turned by his assuming the recumbent posi¬ 
tion and using jciiilt* procure; on being 
more minutely questioned. huwowr. he 
stated that there was always noun 1 degree 
of swelling at the part. In the present in¬ 
stance dre intestine descended on Saturday 


evening (at first he mentioned Friday) ; he 
began to vomit on Sunday morning and had 
continued to do so at intervals up to the ? 
time of his admission. 
f Such was a brief history of the case, with 
respect to the local symptoms, at the time 
ibo patient Hiii .•.‘•iMi by Mr, Tyrrell j after 
removal from tin- warm bath, they were as 
follows :—On t!u> right side of the scrotum 
was a swelling of the siaie of a double fist; 
it was tense, tender to the touch, and gave 
an indistinct sense of fluctuation; the in¬ 
teguments on its anterior surface were red 
and shining ; the cuticle, on close exami¬ 
nation, had a desquamatorv appearance. The 
testicle could be di-.tmgui.sii'd at the back 
part of the tumour, and felt hardened and 
enlarged;., tracing the swelling upwards 
along the chord, it was found to extend 
throughout the inguinal canal, and at this 
part to the internal ring was hard and in¬ 
compressible. The swelling did not dilate 
in the least degree on coughing. 

The abdomen was not very tense, but 
evinced some tenderness cm pressure ; the 
bowels had nut been relieved for three days 
previously. There was occasional sickm-ss, 
but no hiccup; the pulse was small ami 
-quickened, but had not that peculiar thready 
feel, said to be characteristic of peritoneal 
inflammation; the patient complained of a 
sense of constriction at tile upper part of 
the abdomen j but there was no marked 
anxiety of Countenance, and when he was 
directed to “bond his body forward, he did so 
without evincing pain. 

Having ascertained the foregoing parti¬ 
culars, still Mr. Tyrrell considered the case 
as ■* t!.'r. f.;iV, pievious to 

ado;,; ■..* n..\ ri ti-jiiiu i.i, procured 
the a 1 : - tumc uf Mr. ( a.iaw,i>. This gen- 
tlen..: . i ■!.« m uj,i:.i.,:i will Mr. Tyr¬ 
rell, that the case was auiOiguotig, The 
circumstances which fie enumerated as con¬ 
stituting the iiin!>!.,iiity, wen- first, the pi ■ u- 
liar shape oft;.-' turn mr, if being uu!;k" 
nialswelling, w!.:- h i* ijsiiuIIvm'imi to i ;.liugr 
gradually from i!- <v -mai ring, whilii. m 
the present case, the tumour enlarged, as it 
wore, abruptly. Next, the remarkable ap¬ 
pearance of the a* ■’ /mi •Btii.oiriir j, 
the tumour, which was very similar 1o the 
change that is produced in^iiii skin when 
siippiirati-..:i is ,;-oing on beneath. Lastly, 
ihe coustirnifoual symptom* Were supposed 
not to be those characteristic of ah intes¬ 
tine having been strangulated for Uitcc days ; 
the absence of anxiety in the countenance, 
and of the vibrating pulse, were taken as 
evidences of the non-existence of strangu¬ 
lation. In this state of doubt as to the 
true nature of the swelling, if. was at length 
determined upon, that a puncture should be 
carefully made at the lower part. This was 
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effected with a lancet, and a probe was in- 
tieduccd «t the aperture; a few drops of 
f Wood only followed. It was agreed upon 
by Mr. Tyrrell and Mr. Callaway, that there 
wae no urgency of symptoms, and it was 
therefore determined to try the effect of 
unloading the bowels by means of ape¬ 
rient enemas; and, in order to relieve the 
tenderness of the abdomen, leeches were 
directed to be applied, with tlm subset {non t 
use of warm fomentations. Shortly after¬ 
wards Mr. Tyrrell left the Hospital, it be mg 
understood that Mr. Call away would see the 
patient, and report on any material change 
that, might occur. 

About ten o’dot k. Mr. Callaway vial Ted 
the man, and upon atlcMiie < xaiuiimii'.n of 
the tumour, was inumi-ti to suppose t!m: 
he could distinguish n gurgling noise on 
pressure, and rightly judging that this con¬ 
stituted an important feature in the diag¬ 
nosis of. the case, di-pa'».!.■ d a messenger 
for Mr. Tyrrell, who arrived some timt 
afterwards. The symptoms had ::ui at tips 
time become aggravated ; the vomiting was 
occasional, and the pulse was of the same 
character; the appearance of tile tumour 
Was the same ; the bowels had not been re* 
li- ’■» 1. Mr. T\ s-r.-'l, however, after further 
d. lib.--:i wi'l M*. Callaway, came to the 
resolution of cutting down upon the tumour, 
and proposed this measure to the patient, 
who, for a great length of time, refused his 
consent, hut at last yielded. „ 

Operation. 

An incision was made through the integu¬ 
ments, commenriug from h* l>v: the eiterual 
ring, and estouiiiug a considerable way 
down the scrotum. The different, levers of 
fast in wen- cafvfi;ll\ divided, until at b. ngtli 
(In* iTOir.astoi UiUsch- Was exposed—tins 
c.iv, ’dug wiik ohm-wci! to be remarkably dis- 
tinct. find it hud routiacted such an inti-, 
mate adhesion with the hernial sac, that it 
was with much difficulty separated, sons to 
nthird u clear *pnr»* fur the penetration of 
the sue. M hi n the sue was punctured, u 
mmc .1 I 'puitifi'v of hi ,.- s \ V1..1 made its 

«■ e. icid S' ■. the nature, 

i! ’hr enw w.i- c: .at. There 

was a large portion or omentum, and lying 
under this, a fold or knuckle of intestine. 
Mr. Tyrrell with much difficulty passed his 
finger through the external ring, and im¬ 
mediately above this discovered a band of 
Btrit&ttfe, which he divided. At some dis¬ 
tance higher up was a second bond, which 
was also cut through, and then the finger 
passed on w ith tolerable facility to the in¬ 
ternal abdominal ling, «t which part it was 
again necessary to dilate. So that in point 
of fact there were three strictures— two 
in the inguinal canal, and one at the. usual 
aeatofstrictuie, namely, the internal ring. 


With respect to the condition of the ©fin* 
ten ts of the sac, which it now became neces¬ 
sary to examine previous to making any at¬ 
tempt to return them, it seas found that a 
portion of the protruded omentum was in a 
state nearly amounting to gangrene ; it was 
dark coloured, had an imnaturol feel, and its 
vessels appeared to be gorged with black 
blood, which was stagnant. There were 
some adhesions, evidently of long standing, 
between the omentum and «ac, so that Urn 
patient had had irreducible omental hernia, 
f he protruded fold of intestine was of a 
dark brown or cJjoeolate colour, and there 
were two distinct gangrenous spots on its 
surface, of considerable siae. The intes- 
sirif waft adherent to the sac througlmut the 
« hole extent of the inguinal canal. An in¬ 
cision was made into the gut through one of 
the gaiu n uourt spots, when a fluid escaped 
i.niiug a h v.ileni i.niell. 

Tin- patient was now put to bed, and a 
linnet (i-iiit-al poultice was applied over the 
pi. T i. *1 la: Jolluniug medicines were pre¬ 
scribed : 

Cahmel , 3 gratia ; 

Option, 1 grain ; to he taken immedi¬ 
ately. 

Sulphate of Magnesia, 3 drachms ; 

Laudanum, 5 drops; 

Peppermint-water, £ an ounce ; to he 
given every three hours. 

Nov. 6. Three p. m. It is now Tather more 
than twelve hours since the operation was 
performed, and the vomiting has not ceased 
t» occur at invemls of a few minutes, until 
within the last half hour. We found him 
dosing, hut he soon awoke up, and the vo¬ 
miting recommenced, it was unattended 
with any exertion, a kind of passive vomit¬ 
ing, as if dependent on simple retroverted 
action of the stomach, without any convul-'" - 
sivo action of the diaphragm. The fluid re¬ 
jected was of a light brown colour, and had 
a f eculent odour. The pulse at this time is 
small, and not vibrating; he has, however, 
been bled from the arm, under the direction of 
Mr. Tyrrell, whieli bleeding, we understand 
from his dresser, materially altered the charac¬ 
ter of the pulse, it being previously jerking. 
The abdomen is not tense, nor very tender 
on pressure. The bowels have been reliev¬ 
ed once; a colocynth enema has been ad¬ 
ministered svnr" the operation. 

He continues to take thi' saline nperi'-rr 
draught, vritli the addition of five drops of 
laudanum. 

?. The vomiting bus continued through¬ 
out the night, and but. little sleep was oh- y 
tained ; the sister states that the sickness is 
more frequent this morning than last even¬ 
ing. The fluid ejected U of a yellowish 
colour. The process of separation between 
the dead and living parts has evidently com- 
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taenfted in the intei;tinn$ he pntwed an eva¬ 
cuation during the night, the principal part 
of which came by the wound. Poultices 
are continued. The pulse is more expan¬ 
ded tlum yesterday, the tongue is moist, 
covered with a 1 frown fur in the centre J 
the abdomen is not tender on pressure. 

Eight ounces of blood were abstracted 
ye sterday evening ; a grain of calomel, with 
a like quantity of opium, were given ; and 
an effervescing mixture, with a few -:i <■? 

laudanum in each dose, was card ere-! n 
given frequently. This morning M¥. I' ; s: •-'I 
directed half a grain of calomel, and half u 
grain of opium, to be given every smom! 
hour. 

Evening. ?■ on '-i AT.'. Tsrrefl, who 
found the pi. 1 .-,, -' hi. ■■.!.■'! -}..v 4 a'vein was 
.opened in the arm, ai'ulfour ounces of blood 
only hhstracted. Ordered a Email portion 
of brandy in water, and to omit the efferves¬ 
cing medicine. 

8. The pulse soft and feeble; the abdo¬ 
men is not tender; the vomiting continues, 
but is somewhat less frequent; tlie evacua¬ 
tions from the bowels are prim pi.-reV: 
through the wound—a email i«uii-» - i 

per aimm. 

The calomel and opium are pontw.nc-d, 
Mr. Tyrrell this morning dire* red mmo 
arrow root, with a small quantity of »>raud', 
to be given. 

9. The patient is evidently sinking ; the’ 
vomiting has, in a u* • :■ -asure, coined ; 
but this is rather .u.nMUidih- in tlm low 
state of the vital powers than to any anicntt- 
ment. The pulse is feeble, and the counte¬ 
nance sunk; the calomel and opium were 
discontinued last night, and he was ordered 
an enema of strong beef tea. Brandy, with 
eggs, to be givi e f si qiu i.lK. This morning, 
Mr. Tyrrell prescribed an enema composed 
oftialfa pint of beef-tea, with two ounces 
of port wine, and twenty drops of laudanum. 
This is to be given every four hours. A 
poultice of stale beer grounds to ha applied 
over the wound. 

The poorman, wo regret td «^y, died in 
the course of the night. 

Jnsptciio Cadaverit. 

The body was inspected on >i:nuav' noon 
by Mr. Tyrrell. It was found i hat im-.m 
testine, which bad been strangulated, was a 
portion of the ileum, about ten inches from 
the colon. A complete knuckle or fold of 
the intestine bad passed down, and the two 
patches of gangrene were situated at each 
extremity of the protruded portion of 'gut. 
The strictures had been freely and suffi¬ 
ciently divided, so that no impediment was 
offered to returning the intestine, provided 
its condition had justified such a measure. 


There was a general blush of inflammation 
over the peritoneum covering tile intestines; 
but that lining the poriotos did not show * 
any traces of inflammation. There were red 
circular lilies on the Hniall intestines, but 
there was no effusion of serum info the 
cavity of the abdomen. 

Mr. Tyrrell made Home clinical remarks 
upon this case to the pupils on Monday 
last, and exhibited the morbid parte. In 
e ,, i:. , n. s.t"i»i‘ on the case, he first took a 
s • ■! • -■ M of the local and of the coiistifcu- 
v- '.iJ -ymptomr which. usually characterise 
siianLulated hernia, and then contrasted 
ihe-c i-ympioms with those observed in the 
case under consideration, and thus en¬ 
deavoured to sliow in what respects they 
materially differed, and hence rendered tile 
case anomalous. As we have, in our report 
of foe case, entered into a full detail, it. is 
unnecessary here to recapitulate. 

[This case, in many points of view, is 
liigldy instructive.] 


OPERATION, 

The only operation performed at this Ilos- 
pit.ii ot late, in addition to the above, is 
of the thigh by Mr. Tyrrefl on 
Eric!ay last. The patient Was a young man, 
and had labodSid under Bcrofukms disease 
of the km-e-joint upwards of five yews.-— 
The disease had proceeded to such ft do¬ 
st n<ctiob of juirt.'*, (ha;, the lihia was dislo¬ 
cated backwards ; the patient’s general 
health was suffering greatly. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Am " Eating and Drinking Club,*' as 
they term it, haft been established, and 
consists of “ The Hole and Corner ” Sur¬ 
geons—the “ Surgical Pioneers ”—** The 
Ninnyliamniers ” — “ The Explorators ” -— 
“ The Hagglers” — “ 'lhe Ljthofomists”— 
“ The Hospital Maggots” —-and those 
“ straight-forward ” AuatoimcnJ Lecturers 
who pursue “ serpentine course*;”—truly ,« 
most brilliant assemblage. GENf.BAJ.PnAc- 
ririTONERS are to be excluded. Will they 
incur the disgrace of seeking admission? 

The communication of Mediro - Chimrfm 
shall be inserted, hut we precluded from 
saying on what day, in consequence of its 
great length it shall, however, appeat as 
early as possible. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Pupils at the Veterinary College 
Complain, and with great justice, of the want 
of a Manual op Anatomy to be used in the 
Dissecting Room. 

J. P, C. informs us that a Veterinary 
Hospital i» about to be established in 
Edinburgh,—we hope it will be governed in 
u moTO creditable wanner than that at St. 
Pancm. 

We cannot speak with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty of the reprinting of the Volumes 
mentioned by a Constant Rea dee. Dr. 
Thomson’s Lectures on Inflammation are 
ont of print. 

Mr. E. H. Moore considers that an ad,- 
drm to the mechanics, on the utility of ana¬ 
tomy to medical students, would be sufficient 
to remove their prejudice against dissections 
•—we disagree with linn, they must we flu! 
subject under the knife before they wiU 
be convinced. 

We thank Sir Fretful for his liint — the 
Ei/iiWtwn is ridiculous enough. 

u A Licentiate” should have recollected 
that Dr. ElLiotson has made no anan^trms 
attacks. We chftnot insert jbfo$ottey unless 
authenticated. 

We shall not descend to notice the stupid 
vapouring* of L. th Saules, the itineraut 
tooth drawer, of the CowG ate, at Sheffield. 

Dr. Forster of llartfield has signified his 
willingness to give us MS. notes of his Lec¬ 
tures on the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Brain, comprehending strictures on the 
popular hypotheses of tile mind of the pre¬ 
sent day—we shall perhaps avail ourselves 
of the Doctor's kind offer at some future 
period. 

A Student ov Guy’s Hospital, wishes 
to learn why the pupils are not permitted 
to inspect the preparations in the Museum. 
This exclusion is in our opiniou au act of 
gross injustice, 

W& have received “ The Circular” sent 
by Octawtu Prichard, M, D. to the inhabi¬ 
tants of Chichester,—-we cannot take any 
further notice of it, ns we never meddle with 
the proceedings of private practitioners, 
whether surgeon*, physicians, or apothe¬ 
caries 


The case of ——— M. D. from L*** 
is not calculated for publication. 

Tim communication! of Ssnex—R. L. — 
A Radical Reformer—An Enemy to 
Injustice— A Boitovcin Student —G. S. 
— Sincere* — CutRtmatis Impurus — A 
Coxstant Reader—E. II. Hgdson —are 
under consideration. 

The case referred to by E. T., aliall not 
receive a further notice until we hear from 
him. 

Liber Homo complains of the irregular 
attendance of the surgeons at St. George’s 
Hospital. If Messrs Broihe and Co. can¬ 
not be regular in their visits, they ought, in 
justice, to return the student* their entrance 
money. 

It appears that the disgraceful conduct of 
the bullying box-carriers of St. Bartho* 
lomew’s Hospital, is still tolerated by the 
governing officers of that establishment.— 
The students should apply to the Grand 
Committee. 

We will insert the letter of E. J , 

T’he case of “ Polypus of the Heart,” by 
Mr. Simpson, shall appear at an early 
period. 

We will either insert Mr, G’s letter 
or offer a few remarks on the subject of it. 


WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Observations on the Causes, Symptoms, 
and Treatment of the Derangement of *the 
Mind. Founded on an extensive Moral and 
Medical Practice, in the Treatment of Luna¬ 
tics. By Paul Slade Knight, M. P., for¬ 
merly a principal surgeon in the Royal 
Aavy, and many year* surgeon of the Luna¬ 
tic Asylum for the County of Lancaster, &tv 
Lonth.ii, Longman and Co. Robinson and 
Bent, Manchester. 8vo. pp. 167. 

An Elementary Description of the Anato¬ 
my and Physiology of the Brain, Viscera of 
the Thorax, &c., with corresponding ques¬ 
tions, designed for the use of Gentlemen 
preparing foT examination at Apothecaries’ 
Hall, &c. By W. Simpson, M.R.C. S. 
and Licentiate of the Society of Apothe¬ 
caries. London, Anderson, (2d Edit.) 
Ittnw, pp. 66. 
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""ANATOMICAL COURSE of LECTURES, 
At St. Bartholomew*! Hospital, 


MR, STANLEY 

(Mr. Abxrnethy being enable to atte^ 

Oh the Muscles of the front and sides of the 
Body, 

Diaphragm ,—With respect to the action of 
the diaphragm: when the fibres of the great 
muscle contract, they lose their curved form, 
become straight, and, with this alteration 
In the direction, there is & descent of the 
muscle from the chest towards the abdo¬ 
men. As the diaphragm descends, air rushes 
into the cells of the lungs, and in this way, 
principally, the enlargement of the cheat in 
a vertical (Erection takes pluce. Whenybtf. 
know that the lungs are at the side of tbC 
di#st, you will easily understand that the 
diaphragm descends principally in its lateral' 
portions, and physiologists have doubted 
whether the central tendon descends at all. 
Perhaps it may be admitted, that in an ordi¬ 
nary huqiirat^v^re, is no descent of the 
central tendon. t Wi already told you, 
that the heart rests upon this, and if it 
were to move, the heart would be jolted 
upwards and downwards. Now I believe, 
that in an ordinary inspiration, the central 
tendon doer, unt descend, bur that in a deep 
inspiration it does descend beyond all doubt. 
In this way, then, is the diaphragm the 
great agent in inspiration, as far as the 
greater muscle is concerned. But what 
does the leaser muscle do ! How is it con¬ 
cerned 1 The leaser muscle will draw the 
central tendon downwards and track wards. 
With regard to the action of the lesser 
muscle of the diaphragm, as to its influence 
upon the oesophageal opening. Upon the 


openings for the aorta and rena cam, it can 
have no influence, but upon the msophageal 
opening, there ia an influence. Laughing, 
for instance; that is an action of the dia¬ 
phragm/ Again, we seem to possess the 
power ^losing the termination of the «w»- 
phague M the Stomach. How do we do 
thia,? By putting the fibres of the lesser 
muscle, into action; in this way we ex¬ 
plain the possibility of stopping the erncta- 
tion of foetid air from the stomach* 

La the next place, you are to consider 
how the ,diaphragm alternates its action with 
the abdominal muscles *, how, by this alter¬ 
nation, expiratkm and inspiration arc pro¬ 
duced. In inspiration tin- diaphragm de¬ 
scends, the abdominal musclea reiax, the 
air is brought into the cells of the lungs, 
and thoijWfecles being relaxed, the viscera 
are brought downwards, and the diaphragm 
eahsr^sd'i hut in expiration, the viscera 
are pttitihed djfiWards and inwards; the dia- 
phragfti^retracts, the lungs are compressed 
by the ■. Contraction of the abdominal mus- 
clet;the air is expelled from 'the air cells, 
and thus is expiration efiected. 

But there are occasions on which these 
twp great powers are combined, the muscles 
ofthe abdomen and the diaphra&fe, which we 
v ocf& strai&sng, and which is of great advan¬ 
tage to us, as at the time of passing the 
fasces. Under such circumstances too, it is 
likely that hernia may occur. There are 
other phenomena produced, by what we call 
modified actions of the diaphragm. 

Hiccup.—In what does this consist? To 
explain the thing satisfactorily, I ought to 
be able to hiccup; but perhaps it Will not be 
necessary for me to do so. It fa. a abort 
convulsive inspiration, followed bya very 
quick expiration, which, iu i# progress 
through the lungs, strikes the.sides of the 
cartilaginous box oo.'itiUiiUig thciiV, and thus 
the no um; of :lu- liii , > i up if. produced. Some - 
times hiccup '■* attendant upon disnise; and 
hence, in ntrangululwl henna, it i* an unfa¬ 
vourable »)iiij>tom, hs indicating mortifica¬ 
tion of the intestines. Laughing is another 
action of the diaphragm; what does it con¬ 
sist of l A quick succession of short expi¬ 
rations ; and if the laugh is powerful* you 
know it is combined with a motion of the 
2D 
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chest and abdominal muscles. To explain S*.- ::v ••utf'i!.— To uri«er?.tcr.«: fmly the 
tfcifl, if a jolly fellow is laughing heartily, action of this muscle, you should have 
you will see his chest aud abdomen mov- pictured before you the fihres of the muscle, 
ing in a very powerful degree. Cause of It is to draw the v :,*.h* scapula dow-i warily 
laaghter.^Pnrtfyphysical, w# partly maril, and to fix it mo?l final) against the* v.dos oi 
you will soy. Physical eauSo^tiokling ebr- the chest. Looking at the skeleton, you 
tain parts, such » the soles of the feet, would say, the scapula is not fixed at all; 
palms of the baud, axilla, and bo on; but hut then in the subject it is fixed most 
jvrhajH you will say, it is not altogether firmly by the muscles, and especially by the 
phyMciil, as the effect will in part depend serrate k magi) us. "Wlmt is it that supports 
upon the tickler. Sighing .— A deep inept- the shoulder when you sec a man currying a 
ration; audit gives us ease frequently in large weight, perhaps of list pounds, upon 
cases of dislnss. in a wav which is not it? It is this muscle. 'Ibis account s un¬ 


easy to explain. It is thought that by 
sighing, a relief takes place in tire teasels 
of the brain, but. that, is doubtful. And 
there are various: other phenomena, such 
its crying, sneezing, and so on, lesuhing from 
What we call modified action* of the diaphragm. 

Pm w mugims, lliacut interims ,—As there is 
a single tendon proceeding from these mus¬ 
cles, we speak of them as one, and we may 
Stty their principal action is to bring the 
thigh forward 1 , 1 'w.vrds the trunk, with re* 
fen'isc-'* to ilie i n'- kun'er minor ; and at the 
same time that they bring the thigh for¬ 
wards towards fho trunk, they will tutu 
the whole of the lower extremity outwards, 
'In this way are they concerned in i»-’gfeMum, 
You mny sav, they uKe coirtribrte t«* 
mnintam the ere.i jmmtim of ihe ho"y, in 
Which there are numerous muscles concern¬ 
ed. With regard to this insertion it the tro¬ 
chanter minor, it is well to remark what 
will take plnrc* when a fracture takes place 
in this part of the femur ; when that hap¬ 
pens, the upper part of the t«aar Vidfr he 
drawn up. In my case of fracture ai this 
part, it is a great object to prevent the draw¬ 
ing up of the trochanter minor; for if that 
he not prevented, great deformity will arise; 
and the only way to prevent that, is to bend 
the trunk as far forward as posMb% that 
these muscles may be relaxed. 

<?Mrtdrntvs jtiuwlwrwm.-^-The action iff this 
muscle will hi*, that of drawing down the 
last rih ; it will fiend the loins to one side, 
uud both muscles acting togetlmT will assist 
in maintaining the trunk erect. 

Pectoralis minor .—T b e action of'j&ig muscle 
will obviously he, that of drawing the cora¬ 
coid process, and whole shoulder dow 'wards 
and forwards: as it does that, it u u, carry 
the inferior angle of the scapula batkwjuds. 
thus you will consider the pectoralis minor 
as one of those muscles contributing to give 
the scapula its rotatory motion from the 
chest. Tins supposes the coracoid process 
to be the fixed, and the ribs the moveable 
/hut then the shoulder may be the 
nxed pah, and then if will become an in* 
apirntory muscle, by raising and drawing 
'■'ftjtfWit’d the several ribs to which it is at- 
’ tithed, thus contributing to enlarge the 
cavities of the chest. 


poseft the rib3 to be the i"\**d, uiul ti:e 
scapula the moveable part; but it maybe 
just the reverse. At a country fair you sec 
a mountebank submitting to have an anvil 
put on his chest, and a home-shoe hammered 
upon it; what is it tfeftt enables him to - 
th^tl Is it the elasticity, of the ribs 1 Yi f 
to a certain extent, li it the cartilaginous 
nature of the clipst 1 Yes, to a certain ex¬ 
tent ; but it is especially this muscle, the 
senatus raagnus. During the time Dr. 
Hunter was teaching anatomy in London, 
there was a man that used Id go about the 
town perforating this feat; lie would lie 
down in the road, 1st a carriage wheel go 
Over him, and get up again, without its 
haring hurt him : the name he got was cer- 
' tainly a very appropriate name ; he was 
called Leather-coated Jack. If happened 
that when he died, he Was taken to Dr. 
Hunter’s theatre for dissection, and the only 
difference between him and any other per¬ 
son was the enormous thickness of hia aei- 
ratrn magnus. 


: v MR. ABERNETHY 

• On the Muscle* if the Face, Far, Eye, and 

Scalp. ^ 

v> 

Now, in speaking of the muscles of the 
face, they perhaps by some might be con¬ 
sidered not of much consequence, but the 
subject is interesting physiologically; and 
more, I should say, phdosophkally; for 
these Sim so much under the influ¬ 

ence of the mind, that they impress perma- 
'n*".'. lineaments On the countenance. Mus- 
i b ,fc v.' >w precisely a* they are used ; they 
produce prominences by their bulk on one 
part of the face, and depressions on another 
part: by their action they fold the skin; 
and, in short, all these things give a cha¬ 
racter to the countenance. I remember 
that a very great painter told me once, that a 
very great change indeed had been produced 
on the countenance of a very celebrated 
man: he said, I painted his countenanee 
once, and did it very well; I painted it 
lately, but I found ft very greet difficulty in 
drawisgit. 





ON THE MUSCLES OF THE FACE, dtc* 


Ntfw, with regard to the muscles of the 
face, it is necessary that the lips should be 
moved for the articulation of our words, and 
it is necessary that the cheek should be 
moved in mastication; and I shall begin 
with the muscles that move the lips, and 
which ordinarily terminate in the corners of| 
the month. 


Buccinator .—The question will he, what 
Will be the effect Of the action of this 
muscle 1 Whv, supposing the bone to be 
the fixed point,it would draw both V" F» ?*“ 

ha* towards its tied ftfebmnt, " f * to lm P' nor w 

produces an utipleaaaht distention of the 

—.1 „ • a _ rt'i .. _ ...Ji 


ledge of its situation is what fftllfr yod tha 
power of performing the operation for the 
fistula lachrymali* without the eligbteat dif¬ 
ficulty. You put u knife below the orbicu¬ 
laris palpebrarum, keep it within the ridge 
of the orbit, and where does it ge l into the 
lachrymal groove, and you carry it tm till 
you can carry it no further, for it is resisted 
by bone ; you divide the bag, put the probe 
down into the nose, cleat away any obstruc¬ 
tion that may be there, and you will find 
that yoar probe testa uoon the nasal prO- 


znouth to one side. The muscle aetid^-'ih 
this way distorts the mouth, and produces a 
kind of unpleasant grin. Which has been de¬ 
nominated the rim ctfttiats. But it hi pos¬ 
sible that the lips should be the fixed parts') 

' trad what will be the effect of the buccinator 
then ? Then it Will impel whatever dis¬ 
tends it into llic mouth. 0 ! we use it in 
masticating, mid also in hloniug. This is 
the reason why it is called the trumpeter 
muscle. 1 might have quoted a better use 
of this muscle, for the assembly that J am 
now addressing; 1 mean in the use of 
blow pipe: 1 don’t doubt that many of you are, 
ami that all of you may become, mineralo¬ 
gists ; and you know if you have a little bit 
of stone, and you should wish to know Whe¬ 
ther there is any mineral in it or not, yi 
have not large furnaces for smelting it, but 
you keep the blaze of the candle constantly 
upon it. To see a man try to do this 
through the moans of the blow pipe, for the 
first time, j\ :: . . i! ! , for he keeps 

puff, puffin/, ■ ■ v-,-.;.r-i the beat re- 

mittingly to the stone ; but a matt used to 
it, will keep the light steadily blown 
it, which he docs by the use of Uie b 
nator. 

There is a great, difference in the dis- 
sc^iou of the mouth of a man, and thatdfj 
sin animal. In an animal the museles simply 
draw tin* mouth in various directions 5 there 
is none of that, complication of muscles, 
capable of producing contrary effects to one 
another, which if to be found in man ; 
but all these rouselcs were necfcttary for us 
fpr the articulation of our Words, and that is 
the chief peculiarity of the mouth. 

Orruff rider Xarinm .—nils in a muscle 
which draws 1 lie alar of the nose downwards; 
and it most be a very powerful muscle, ns 
you ii<list be convinced pom your own feel¬ 
ings. It is used in sneezing, and also in 
Bmelling fine. odouTR. 

Oricnlerris Paljwbnrntm.—Tin* tendon of 
tbu oibiculoris palpebrarum is very impor- 
tanf; llu? knowledge of its situation is what 
gives you the power of opening the lachrymal 
bag with the greatest facility; the kuow- 


fcorrugalor SttptrcUii. —The eye-brow ad¬ 
mits of motion ; there is no especial musclo 
it j it is raised up by a muaclo 
that, motes the whole of tin? scalp; but there 
ia a tj^al muscle for depressing it ; it 
oomeB -down froth the roots of the cm nati, 
and fibbes. go up to terminate in the inte¬ 
gument beneath the eve-brow j it draws 
the eye-brow downwards and towards the 
root; pf the hose; it is called the conrugator 


Frofito~Q<^t*lu.^ttQyv I have done all 
to the muscle which moves the hairy scalp, 
«ad this is a miiscla which it is difficult tt» 
demonstrate clearly; but when things are 
not to be seen by the eye, why, they must 
be seen by the understanding—the mind’s 
eye. / ffere then is a considerable muscle, 
calleif the fmato-aceuntath, which lias an 
ajmmws. covering wu? whole of the scalp. 
Suppssi ^ Indian W to- kcalp the person 
wbbJ$ $*; r bad vanquished, what would he 
doT Jwfcy, «4 a partoT this muscle, twist 
the hair round hia fingers, and tug it off, 
just as you have aeon a boy pull up a sucker, 
ta the first part of Mr. Pott’s book, he 
Statcs cjMSes ih which a cut upon these apo¬ 
neuroses ia necessary. He tella you he has 
known patients who had got a puncture ju 
the soalp frem Winch they suffered intoler- 
able pain—-extreme agouy ; that he had 
se^ them ha a state of fever, almost amount¬ 
ing to delirium, but that they had been in¬ 
stantly relieved by a cut into thcjfitfcia. I 
have nofaeeii any such case, bul l cannot 
but believe that there are such cases. A 
email wound will cause them, and a large 
wound will relieve them. Just so it ha# 
happened when people have got theft beads 
jammed between a cart-wheel and ft wall j 
the whole scalp has been taken away and 
a most hideous appearance presented.— 
Again, blood is often shed upon this apo¬ 
neurosis ; and Mr. Pott used to say, in hi* 
lectures, the ft rat time you meet with such 
■a case, he waa roach mistaken if yhttlid 
not think that your patient had fractured, 
hi* skull, and that part of the skull Vrita 
depressed. Now I say the same thing; 
where blood ia abed under the apouejtrew* 
2 D tt 
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«4g«oftho aponeurosis seem* }iar<l,' irre¬ 
gular, wid like the edge of a broken bone, 
uftd the middle seem* tmft, w» that you would 
think you tan almost depress it at the sup¬ 
posed broket* part. You may say, 1 can 
never l»e deceived in this manner; but 1 can 
only tell von, that I have seen very able 
dUrgeon# dcveived. 1 Ten*ember, not very 
long ago, being called upon by a surgeon of 
very eminent knowledge, to attend upon u 
gentleman'# servant who bad been knocked 
down, and thi* surgeon ww persuaded there 
ww a most, extensive fracture in the Cra¬ 
nium. lie any*, feel it, Sir, feel it.” i 
Mud, M 0,1 don’t trust to iay lingers *, but 
I don't believe that this man has broken 
hi# skull, because bo does not ahow any 
symptom* to indicate na y such Kenan# injury; 
and, grunted that he hod broken his skull, 1 
am sunk J.-could not venture to trepiun*.-, 
except under the certainty that by doing so 
1 should produce more serious symptom* 
than arc now apparent: he must btt bled 
and purged.” He was bled and purged, 
and did Well. It wtm a considerable time 
before the blood wn# absorbud, 1 got him 
.utu !>,<■ 1-oapli.d here, where he lived for a 
i-'iniilernib- turn, and at last got wall,— 
When the blood was altogether absorbed 
we couid examine the bone, which we did, 
and found that it whs in iix proper plane. 

f have known instance* of matter forming 
under tlm a-umeurosui, and 1 remember# 
case winch a surgeon had, a Rurgeoju of »o 
wry great talent, aud it was a cu#t> which 
be called a very curious case, and to m$it 
certainly w as a curious caw;; it was the 
case of a child whose Wad was of a very 
uncommon form , when it was touched it 
wn» all soft. The matter had begun in one 
part mid had spread beneath the whole of 
the aponeurosis. J said, there is u fetid 
under it; put an abscess lancet tain if ; W 
did mi } them ww an humcivw (puts tin- of 
fluid Heaped, and the case did perfectly 
well. Now 1 say, in any case of matter 
formed bone.,ih fuwiab \.m -dmuM not wait 
to have, it -pi. ul :bii-;i l :!io tfo, cellular 
substance, until it detaches, which it will; 
do if not prevented, the subjacent parts to 
u very considerable extent. 

Now 1 will tell you » perfectly ridiculous 
Btorv about this, will* a view to impress 
ibiji purt of'Um subfoci on xmt minds, but 
1 should hope that that would not be printed 
»»d. fstWaW dw! { \ rear of laughter, 
from the luwmtmg sort «f way in which Air. 
A. expressed himself and turned up the 
wider of his t'v« i U happened, in the 
uwrly.paxibf my tim~, to become the fashion 
|Mft halt a pound of grease, and another 
half pound of lour, on B man's htsad-~wh«i 
they "called ; it was the foshfon 

Kfo fo hind tlua round with a piece of tap*. 


or libbcm, and make atail of it, and it was 
the mode to wear those tails very thick, 
and rather short. Now a gentleman, who 
possessed great power in the motion of 
this fronto-occipitalis, aad indeed who had 
extreme power in that muscle, used to go 
to the boxes of the theatre, when Mrs. 
Siddon* first appeared, and 1 don’t believe 
there ever will be such an nctrm again u» 
she was, nor do I believe there ever was 
her equal before her. However, when 
people were ntl'ected beyond all description, 
awl when they were all drowned in tears at 
t)te performance, this t hup wagged his tail 
enormously, and ull the people burst out 
into * roar of laughter. In vain did they 
cry '* turo him out, turn him out; ” in vain 
did they cry ,f throw him over.” IVlien 
ho had produced this effect on the audience, 
thou he kept his tail quint; but again, so 
sooner was their attention engaged, than 
wag went hi* tail, and re-echoed again w ere 
the buret* of laughter, 

Retrtthriit* Aimum .—With respect to the 
muscle* of the car, the external ear can be 
lilted uu by them, und drawn backward and 
forward; but to say the truth, these mus¬ 
cle# are very often inactive. Wo have the 
jKlwer# given to us by nature by which they 
might he employed, but if would he con¬ 
sidered very inelegant if we were to make 
the plume of the ear stick up, We hind 
them down will* bandages und night caps, 
and they are never employed. But. 1 re¬ 
member a very eminent I’rolV.vwir, who could 
use hi# pitma- in an extraordinary manner ; 
1 have r eon him prick his ears amusingly. 
He was Very touchy, and we could not risk 
him to display Ida powers; hut 1 hart seen 
him nm* these as I tmu- told you. W hether 
he commie n d it ua an asinhtt property or 
not f don't know, hut he would never have 
it spoken of. Wo disuse them because we 
hve in a civilised society. We have no ot- 
easion to listen to the noise und approach of 
, wild be ante, hut. savage# hav e , und they use 
their ear* for that puvjioae. it is ofipiehmt- 
sm which is the great excitement to utt* «- 
Uve hearing,-■ (I 1 it» appwdie«.sion. Ami 
here 1 would tell you « little piece otjm.kev- 
ship - if yon bay a horse, if tlmt horde in 
run out before yon, and if the horse pricks 
hi# ear* at every thing before him, if the 
m»w who sold him was to swear till ho was 
black in the face that the boric was not u 
timid one, 1 would not believe bun, beewuo 
it would be a cure sign that the horn is 
timid. 



CASE OF UNION OF 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

SlRt.tftV. 

Cate of Perfect t’nim if a Cmgmital Dh Ukn 
tf the Sif t Palate, 

Is tiae November Number of Heeler’s 
Litkmrim I* Annakn der getcrormtm Reil- 
laiwU, which we have just received* a ct«s 
of successful ©iM-ration for the removal of 
the above named deformity is related hy 
Dr. Dieflenbaeh, of Berlin. An interesting 
twrount of the comparative anatomy of the 
velum jwilati from the sawn pen, will he 
found in the Ifkltb Number of'fur: Ltvttt. 
A description of Dr. Dieffenbach'a method 
of operating wa* intended to have been 
given in the succeeding week, but. by some: 
accident it was omitted - t and m a reference 
i« made in the present case to that descrip¬ 
tion, it will be necessary briefly to umutida 
it in order to make the present operation 
iiitcltigiWe. 

The principal difference in Dioffenbach's 
mode of procedure from those recom¬ 
mended by (iraefo, Boat, Boucher, Jouwe- 
lin. and Ateoek, consist* in the eubsritutioa 
of a finely drawn katl wire for the ordinary 
ligatures. It is negesanry that the lead 
should he as pure a* possible; the wire 
jareds only be a little larger than a stunt pin; 
wind if used when recently drawn, it will be 
found just as yielding as a waxed thread. 
After the edges of tie- divided print-' have 
been removed, which may be easily ejected 
by taking hold of each with a forceps and 
transfixing it with a small cataract knife, 
as near the bony palate ess possible, fh- 
knife is then carried onwards with a genre 
sawing motion to the extremity of the uvula. 
The lead ligatures site to be introduc'd in the 
following manner: dm one extremity of a 
piece of the wire is wrewed into the end of • 
small needle about seven line* long, curved 
a little from its point to the middle, having 
three rutting edges, the concave surface 
being plain: from the middle to tin; end it be¬ 
come# cylindrical and hollow, of the same site 
n» the lead wire which is screwed firmly into 
it by mean* of another screw in its cylin¬ 
drical pottiott. Being lira* jwwmml, the 
needle 1* taken hold of with a pair of for¬ 
ceps, the blade* of which, bent at right 
atjgks, are just long enough to embrace the 
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needle firmly, and to reach wet the edge of 
the palate. Thu handles of the forceps are 
sufficiently long to reach to the deepest 
part of the mouth. The needle thus held is 
made to tmrdix the right ride of rite divided 
velum about two lines from its edge, and i# 
then taken hold of by a common straight 
forceps, ami pulled gently out of the mouth. 
The other end of the lead wire, armed with 
a similar aoedle, is then introduced in like 
manner nn the opposite side. Th« fu«*edlws 
Wing been unscrewed or cut off, the 
tremities of the ligature are then twisted 
once or twice slightly round, and put on on* 
side, of the mouth until the other ligatures 
aro introduced. It is then Toeotnmeiuied to 
commence the closing of the edges of the 
yektn by twisting with a forceps the ends of 
tbs anterior ligature carefully around each 
Other, until the edges of the wound are 
brought into contact. The twisted wire* 
are to be cut off within about « quarter of 
an inch of the palate, tod turned forward 
upciu tjas royf of the mouth. The second 
.ligatdkfi.dk to to mansard in the same man¬ 
ner, and so the third, or as tunny 'as there 
may be. Should the inflammation be so vio¬ 
lent as to cause great tumefaction of the 
parts, the ligatures may he untwisted to 
the necessary extent to relieve the tension, 
without altogether setting the edges free j 
and the wire may he again twisted tighter 
whojg the inflammation subsides. To re- 
mov# thcae ligatures it is only necessary to 
cut the wire on rithei side above the twisted 
part, wbenfto whole, ligature may ho easily 
brought *Wi»y hy a Utile lateral motion. 

Ttobiiftory of the present caw is as fol¬ 
lows —Tho patient was a maiden lady, 
about 50 ys*» of age, uf» delicate consti- 
tufiob, who had from her birth a fissure or 
division of tins soft palate. The operation 
had boon attempted hy (J raefo and other* 
three time* without suecesa; hut nothing 
intimidated,! to patient applied to Dr. .Dit-f- 
feabach. The uparation was perforated in 
the proton# of Dr*. Bares and Attdrwssn, 
junior, iu the manner before.detorihod. he¬ 
's*. h.ii right side.. The httunorrhago 

* ,<i n’> 1 i. and soon »i »;■;.< d hy •pioding 
the month with cold >•• • four ligature# 

Were thou introduced at • •juul diwuiaces in 
the way mentioned, and the «dgo* of the 
fissure wore brought into accurate coat.art. 
The patient was forbidden to spook or to 
swallow any thing for twcnty-foilf hours ; 
during which time tins mouth w»* ordered 
to be frequently washed out with tddor 
flower tea, to dear it of it# saliva. 

For three days, tin- «itmw of the opera-.,., 
lion appeared dmthtfttt; tin* inflammation 
■sad fever were very cotmderabbi, but ttora 
wa* no amsetrity to 'loosen the tqgwtem*. 
On the fourth day the patient toatirie ,v«ty' 

■ weak, and w&t ordered nourishing euemata.,. 
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Tbs mood) wins-- : __ 

<?lder lea and honey of roses. 6n the sixth 
day, the inflammation had considerably «ub< 
sided, and it was ascertained that onion had 
taken place. The ligatures were cut through 
dose to the palate, and easily withdrawn. 
After the ligatures had been removed, and 
the mouth washed m»t, a little opening of 
about the siie of a small pea was cjiwovesed 
between the first and second ligatures; but 
as there was no appearance of matter on 
the edges it was supposed that it would 

tirrftdllfiller flinimi.h lOor « • 


Ij T V . T ^FI'WW uiat n woma eepbaloul. 

?* %?“*'' «*“te ophthalmia be examiner! at its 
patient was -allowed to take her ordinary .l..*;™ ;♦» .* 


^ .. J -*-* mp 

patient was -allowed to take her ordinary 
food, and soon acquired her usual good 
health. The little opening-, just named, 
healed, however, very slowly j four mouth* 
elapsed before it entirely closed, 4S$qtg. 
which time it was pecesBary occasionally to j 
touch the edges with a strong tincture of 
cantharides Mini oilier stimulants* 

Since her recovery, the patiedt has been 
seen by Rust and Heim, two of th§ princi¬ 
pal practitioners in the Prussian capital. 


WOVVKU.E Brm.IOTIIE<JU* -MSDtCApjft, 
October, 

Itmarefm on the Immediate Seat of Infttmma- 
■ lion. By M. Crcvkilmer, Professor of 
Anatomy, Paris. 

Evi-.h since the doctrines of Brown ,arid his 
followers ceased to exert their ip^uence on 
men ■ minds, or, iu other wpcdf, '^fpm the 
‘ ‘ have 


time that hypothesis und ^«tfiawm tjave 
Iwpn to £»■«. to find 

P'-’ ph'-’*!. ii - ! t J. 1 very g««ei44v:fliddpted 
ile .!..•• greater munher of dis¬ 

eases are either directly inflammatory io 
their rhnr.rvr, or ibe niriecquenees pf in* 
uamriMtinii, ii.steiH of brill*, accQjflinij© 
the do^ma of :!■«■ Browidsls, indict OMe- 
biiity in the system, or produced by debili- 
tatmg causes. Inflammation, then, has long 
engaged the attention of inquirers, and many 
have discussed, at length, questions tending 
to elucidate its scat and nature, the con¬ 
dition^ of the teasels of the part, whe¬ 
ther the blood towed faster or slower than 
usual, &c. Ac. 

Whatever difference of opinion might 
have existed on these topics, still all were 
agreed in considering the capillary mi-iks 
as the ttnjRU’diiiie seat of tire derangement, 
be that what. P may. M. Cruveilliier. how- 
eycr, is decid-div of opinion chat the imipe- 
diete scat of i!ii:.i:niniit*on is in the capillary 
mns,^ nod this jmsitiou he proceeds to 
establish by proving ; iat. That in every in¬ 
flammation it is the venous radicles that 
«re ysj .eriuUy Effected. 2d. That the inflam¬ 
mation of these radicles constantly gives 
we to all the phenomena attendant on in¬ 
flammation. 


. In order to be assured of the truth of the 
| first position, it is only necessary to examine 
with attention any inflamed texture, Whe¬ 
ther cellular, adipose, serous, or mucous, 
and it will (says the Professor) be at once 
manifest, that in all cases the inflammatory 
redness is seated in the minute veins. 
Moreover, when inflammation seizes any of 
the accidental textures,* such as cancer or 
I melanosis, the veins become enlarged, as 
we sea particularly in soft cancer or en- 
eepbaloid. 


commencement, during its increase or at its 
k ^ht, we shall see the veins gorged with 
id, and their capillary brunches (which 
imperceptible iu the naturnl condition 


f ?f t]b* part) injerrni und dmlemLil: if the 
Inflammation l«i*«-iiiuc*> chronic, 01 if ii i,.. 
cun frequently, I’k veiiu, n.i huger :■?,!,• ;u 
return to their original condition, remain as 
it were varicose, and so become n mechani¬ 
cal impediment to the movement of the 
I eye-ball, and to a certain extent an exciting 
, cause of inflammation by the irritation 
| which they keep up in the part. The dila¬ 
tation of the. veins has been usually at¬ 
tributed to an increased activity in the arte¬ 
rial circulation, which j..*, * a . 

[distension of the veins; u : \ .. >iVl . ■ 

effect has been mistaken for the cause. 
This permanent dilatation of the veins re- 
I maimng after inflammation, is not confined 
to the membranes of the eye ; it occurs also 
in other inflamed textures; and this per¬ 
sistence of their dilatation affords a ready 
explanation of that circumstance so long 
known, so generally acknowledged, via. that 
parts once inflamed arc exceedingly liable 
to take on that condition again. The tex- 
ttjpes most abundantly supplied with veins 
. are the mucous membranes; they are there* 

| fore, according to M. ■ 

larly prone to take on iriHiiuimaiory ncimn. 
When the lining membrane of the” trachea 
i and bronchi is inflamed, the veins are ob¬ 
served disposed in meshes, enclosed me 
within another» fromjtfmae, flm aH branches 
pass off, which terminate in larger viius 
[ilaced in the interstices between tlm ring* 
of the trachea, 

W hen inflammation occur* in the mucous 
membrane of the intestines, this con* 
ditioii of rhe veins is strikingly manifest; 
and if ulceration takes place, it is the 


* These are called by M. Cruveilhier 
tissus deg&w&Tda,” tliereby evidently con- 
| sidering them to aria® from a degeneration < 
of the part in which they occur, and pot a 
new formation; this opinion be long since 
advanced in bis work on Pathologyj we 
thought it was aot J|kely hi be again re¬ 
vived. 
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d^Dted and lacerated veins that give to the j be the feet: the limb in wdficJftfeiB vein wo*, 
maigins and bottom of the ulceration their i injected became i nim enai^y^.ywfsdltaa - whilst 
Characteristic redness. it may he said, lhatl that in which the artery , was injected t»* 
this condition of the part depends rather on l umne<}/$M*rly in its natural condition* The 
the arteries than on therein*. This oh-jania»l4**d in about thirty six-hours. The 
iectiou, however, may be at once removed, j increased sire of tha iimh was found to de¬ 
fy carefully observing the minute vessels j pend on a oonsidorahle quantity of rediah 
leading- from the ukciapou, fur all of them; araraity "infiltrated '-into .the .subcutaneous 
will he found to terminate in the veins seau4, cellular toxtore, ytrhich-#mft traversed in 
beneath the membrane ; and this obaumtuch^Mm wins : in several 

will further be confirmed by the Daturas of plxcfy effusions 

the vessels, the thinness of their walls, and 1 of blood feetWtfim.dfy muscles, the blood 
the colour of the blood which circulator in rail ia ban apoplectic 

them. * .effusion of some dhys standing. I hemus- 

Tl»e alteration of the veins in jtefitcajkis, eular fibre was much altered, heieg deeply 
particularly itt that form of it which Oj?jturs rod, injected, .and eapily tom. The great 
alt.-r parturition, vis. j^ntonitispunrperorum Sbikitf nerve was covered with venous vra- 
has long attracted the attention of pso£-. J^l^lipwing the course of its fibres. The 
tilioners. The veins of the abdomen wfc printed, along its intern ul 

filled with a purulent sanies, und tothiacom*. iw^Ei!, afayer of lymph of a durk colour 
dition of the veins several (particuJd% : deposited upon it. The opposite limb, 
Cluiussicr ami llib.-O l-.:n* wtributed the Jfemely, that in which the artery had been 
suddenness of the dwt>»U::in:> i:. such cases, htjected, appeared to be somewhat softer 
if the brain m its softened condition be than natural in it»,diAiw«it tissuoS, hut in 
exu»h#d, (which condition M. Cruveilhier other respects nothing remarkable ; there 
dcimminat '. n “ capillary apoplexy,") the was sot u single trace of the ink in the ca- 
vi'.ijj u:!! be found gorged with bMidi and vity of the artery.. -This' experiment was 
some of t!u a i:i burst; and if the walls yy$rifch rqjmfited five or six times, and always with 
enclose a dot of blood effused into tfy fyftix, the same corfiequencra, namely, tt con- 
be examined, it will be found that.Jfjbk$8- siderflible' development of small* ..v<aps-*o 
cnliar appearance which they prraeht, vi*. sero-sanguineous infiltration of the part---- 
n dotted redness, is altogether product'fey an enlargement of the different lymphatic 
the fpra veins. glands, which were softened and red, and 

When we examine a false membrane into them entered lymphatic vessels leaded 
which has been organised, what does it pro* wjclpaserous fluid, 
sent ? \ euous vessels, awl nothing more, ‘’in order to vary these experiments, und 
Our author says, that he could hover find ib%hfiiie the irritating cause to the veins, 
anything else in these structured j and then a a^a^t^oe pf wood was introduced into 
gravely asks. Why should we search for any Vein; from its superior extra* 

tiling else in them? \\ hen any part is nifty, asftrra to the bend of the knee ; and 
brought into connexion with the vc-awtajj into the.external iliac vein another piece of 
system, does it not necessarily, coh>© lot# JW^,' idpfltofohtly long to extend into the 
g connexion with the arterial also 1 .. the ascending cava. In »tak- 

#ln support of these opinions and infbreft* tog .$#re^erfeoent, an attempt, was made 
era, some experiments have been made with ti> wither the lining membrane? 

the design of allowing that, if inflammation of the Veins porairaecd any neiudbility; but, 
he excited in the minute voitis, all those pho- though it was nibbed in tin; rudest manner, 
noniena will be induced in the part to which the animal manifested no symptoms of pain, 
they b4<mg*.#fc$| «pJ*B|Wdty conaidered ax After death, which took'place with the 
characteristic of i ^ sVMpwfewiit ) that the in- usual cifcumsfenceS httewdant on extensive 
flwnmatitm is bounded by the extent of the inflammation, the subcutaneous veins were 
phlebitis, and reenre when it recurs, whilst in- found considerably increased ; the skin ad- 
flammation excited in the arteries and nerves bored to the fascia of the limk particularly 
never give rise to the same train of mor- along the course of the fetwpd vein. Tlus 
hid lesions. Into the left femoral vein of a connexion was established fy means of cel- 
dog- some ink was inject' d by means of lular tissues of u deep redet^ar, ami also 
AnePs syringe* the injw turn being forced by veins which were rendered white by the 
from the trunk towards the extremity, the pi.s which they contained These vt-ina, 
nniiunl instantly showed symptoms of acute arisinu frem the femoral, pasoied through 
pain ; into the femoral art cry of the opposite tins xiu.si b-s. in order to he continuous with 
limb the same quantity of the fluid was in* the si.!h utaneout net-work. On Cutting 
jected. I expected that the coua*-quenct‘R-thrci.ii il.<- different layers of musclra, 
Woufy have been much more aorioun in the t Mind! i -IU ilaui* of pus were found in ditto* 
limb whose axtorv had been injected than [ r.-ni places; this evidently pro ■ceded from 
in i^posito^■$: fiat the reverra proved to thv veins, from which it could be readily 
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forced out, and in one case branches could be 
distinctly traced from tlie femoral vein into 
one of the cysts. The muscular substance 
round these was injected -with blood, and 
altered in its consistence. Resides those 
altered parts, others could lie Been which 
retained their natural appearance, but 
healthy vein* always corresponded with 
portions of healthy muscle, and inflamed 
veins led always to a purulent cyst. The 
femoral vein was transformed into a canal 
filled with pu», from which issued branches 
filled also with pus, whilst others remained 


well as the other experiments, are 
in^ foM. (,'ruv. 


The recent researches of Hr. Barry, by 
elucidating the process of absorption, seem 
to cast some light on this subject. Absorp¬ 
tion may be altogether suspended in any 
particular part of the body by removing it 
from the influence of atmospheric pressure, 
by menus of a cupping-glass applied upon it. 
This evidently proves that pressure acting 
from without inwards, is a most, efficient 
agent in determining the passage of fluids 
through surfaces to which they are applied : 
this process has been commonly asm hod to 
imbibition. Absorption seems to differ from 


healthy, though without uny ussiguttblej simple exhalation iu nothing else than in 
causa for this mutled difference. Tpis,'as'-*—*«•-«»- ~~~ *i.«* 


the direction in which the fluids puss, (but 


... accord-. directum being in the one case inwords, in the 

g to : 1. (.ruini>ii.-i, H.together amcSus've ■ other outwards. If the former is produced 
ihe 1 1 nth of hi*, opsni'-ns respecting tlie (by pressure, so must, the latter. Nowwheu 
ni of inliunmiapon. An he pi.nnises a ; the thorax is at rest, the air which it con- 
fiiMiiiiiiiiiiiim oi bin rcneurclioK ml!.- follow, ‘tains counterbalances bv its elasticity the 


ing number of the journal from which 
have made these extracts, and as he then 
will probably point out their practical and 
i'dh !■' -i. - il vi'l 'iit-oi.n. w,- shall reserve 
<u:: i * i;.o fui*.-, occasion. 


ANNALES DES SCIENCES mu relits, 

3ULV 26, J8‘2(i. 

Researches on Pulmonary Exhalation. By 0 
Biieschex and 11. Milne Eowasds. 

It is' universally admitted that'the inner 
surface of the lungs is the part of the body 
in which .h« ! <t in. *■* nctively cwrifid 

on, Utul t.! it m ■:■■*•?■■' performs smother 
most important' function, namely, "of j 

giving free exit to certain gasCa^s;,iiiid J vola¬ 
tile principles which are brought to the 
lungs in the course of the circulation, and 
which could no longer be retained without 
detriment to tlie system. IT? uce it is that 
the breath of those who drink large ijnanti- 
ties of ardent spirits, exhales a spirituous 
odour; and several ntedicyncs, such as 
n-tlior and assafetida, communicate to the 
breath their : V * v . . r ' gaseous 

substances be ■ ■ 1 ,n: ■. -in very 
s:«.sH ii'ianlities, so am not to affect the'life 
M tlm utiimal, they will Boon manifest their 
hittuemv iin the pulmonary exhalation, as 
lias .been fully shown by the experiments of 
Nysten and Magendie. 

The great circularity of the lungs is evi¬ 
dently a condition indispensably necessary 
to the* carrying on of this very active exha¬ 
lation ; but Still it could not he assigned as 
an adequate explanation of the process, 
much less enable us to comprehend how two 
completely opposite actions could be carried 
on by the same part in the same moment of j 
time, via. the entrance from without in- 
yyarda of some gaseous principles, and the 
exhalation or escape of others in precisely 
the,opposite direction. 


tains counterbalances by its elasticity the 
pressure of the whole ntsimophmi; bm 
when tlie cavity dilates, the < p.:!:l*ru::si is 
lost, and a new qmiutity of air is forced in 
to fill up the vacuity that would otherwise 
1» produced. During mepinili'i'.i, cadiAir- 
cell performs the part of u si.chr.g pi.mp. 
Jt is by virtue of this power that it acts on 
the external air, through the medium of the 
trachea inhaling it ns it were into it ; and 
(his Himie power it exerts also on the fluids 
eoiituiTied iu ill- other vessels, which are in. 
comTiiuiiiriiti-.ii with its waits, particularly 
the jnumonaty veins. This may seem rather 
a mechanical explanation of the process of 
absorption und exhalation, but the following 
experiments tend directly to establish its 
truth 

A tube was introduced into the trachea 
of a dog, and the thorax having been com¬ 
pletely laid open, artificial respiration was 
kept up by means of a pair of bellows at¬ 
tached to the tube. When the air was 
driven in, the bellows were removed, in or¬ 
der i t allow'the lungs to expel the air %y 
their natural elasticity, and thus the pres¬ 
sure which the ail-cells sustained was hot 
diminished either during the entrance or 
exit of the air. The circulation went on re- 
gvlaiiy, the animal appearing to suffer very 
little. Six drachms of alcohol, saturated 
with camphor, we injected hiri ihe i ai i*i 
of the peritoneum, bun lie expired <iir gave 
no indication of either of ri.ese suhstum es, 
even in a quarter of an li.-nr affeiwani-. 

I he muscles of the abdomen were then 
laid bare, and it cupping glass, with on ex 
hausting syringe, applied. When the va¬ 
cuum was established, the odour of the 
camphor soon became manifest, but not: a 
trace of it or of the alcohol could be per¬ 
ceived in ri.e expire* 1 ah. These substances 
must have ’h.i-ii i:a:r:ei! into the circulation, 
for on applying a certain quantity of ex¬ 
tract of nux vomica to the crllulur substance 
on the abdomen, the'animal soon exhibited 
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those tetanic symptoms which murk its ac¬ 
tion. 

A comparative experiment was then tried 
on a dog of the same siae, the inhaling 
power (Taction aspirante) which accom¬ 
panies each dilatation of the thorax not 
having been interrupted, and in a few mi¬ 
nutes after the introduction of the fluid into 
the abdomen their odour was manifest m 
the expired air. 

Some essential oil of turpentine was in¬ 
jected into the crural vein of a dog, and 
almost instantly the breath of the animal 
wits strongly impregnated with its odour; 
on opening the thorax it waa also.manifest 
in the pleura, hut not a trace of any j^uch 
exhalation could be found in the perito¬ 
neum. 

The turpentine was injected into the 
crural veiu of smother dog, si:ter '■aiii:,; pre¬ 
viously opened the thorax. si.nJ artificial re¬ 
spiration was kept up, care lie its*: !ak:u to 
perform it in such a way as not to deter¬ 
mine any inhaling action by the process. 
The odour of the turpentine w pn- 

cCptihle in the expired ah'; r ■... s . psxiv 
manifest in the cavity of the peritoneum ; 
and; finally, the muscles of the leg were 
equally impregnated with it. In the former 
experiment, the whole of the odorous sub¬ 
stance appears to have been attracfc©i||0 the 
lungs by the sucking power exerted aibfifig 
inspiration ; in the latter, it became equally 
diffused through the whole system, just as 
it would if it were injected into the veins 
of a dead animal; if; therefore follows, that 
if gaseous and volatile substances ■conveyed 
into the circulation, are exhaled from the 
surface of the lungs more freely than from 
any other part of the system equally well 
supplied with vessels, this difference must 
depend on the. sort of suction which accom¬ 
panies each act of inspiration. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

To the Editor o/T up L won . 

Si a,—I am exceedingly amused with the 
humorous squibs and. crackers lately fired off 
in your and other journals ; I augur the hap¬ 
piest consequences from tWm, ns they ap- ! 
pear to have already had the effect of must-, 
lug the imperial faculty to a very high pil< it 
of excitement. All ranks, and every order, 
participate in the enthusiasm. If the zeal 
and ability recently displayed continue hut 
for a short time longer, the best results will 
be attained, both fur the members of the 
medical profession and for their patients. 
The musty woim-eaten fabrics of monkish 


contrivance will either he overthrown, or 
repaired, enlarged, and embellished with 
materials suitable to their professed object, 
and in accordance with the intelligence of 
the times in which we lire. To you, who 
have laboured so hard, and contributed so 
much towards effecting these desimlde 
changes, by incessantly fomburing in vote- 
rate professional abuses, the medical World 
acknowledges its obligations. Go on, Sir, 
in your epeer of ujsefuhiOHS, unmindful of 
tlws puling, calculating politics of u Took, or 
his ridiculous vagaries on “the state of 
medical feeling.’' They may, pointless as 
they axe, raise him, as similar iuimities for¬ 
merly did a chevalier, ud sui/imos chintrguc 
kotwres. Well, let them he his reward, unless 
the enlightened members order things bet¬ 
ter than they did on the occasion referred 
to. Th- 1 times, Sir, are more <i , .*>pici.><.>i 
than they ever-were' before, it slnmh: 
be ferguiteri, that “ there is a tide in the 
affairs of man, which, taken at the turn, 
loads on to fortune.” 

The more immediate object of this hasty 
sketch is to call your attention to the bitter 
hut merited taunt against the Licentiates, in 
the concluding part of a Lcilcrpuhlblmd in 
your liGtli !i\nckt, signed “ A Friend to 
the Inti? CeiisoiS,” and to a communication 
signed “ Socius,” in the last Yellow Journal* 
The real object of the latter writer 1» evi¬ 
dently to sooth 11n 1 licentiates, and recon¬ 
cile them to continue ■» ’. r‘ .■ .' tuhes 

fer an interminable : -i.;-. 1 ».:■ : - cant 

and; sophistry are too flimsy to deceive. I 
trust they will rather serve to rouse the 
alien* homines, wherever placed, and how¬ 
ever dispersed, to unite for their own honour 
aiid the pilblic good. “ Socins” endea¬ 
vours, in his letter on the jealousies of the 
licentiatca^to avert, by bland words, and fine 
promise*, the rising spirit of “ a most re- 
spectable quarterly journalist, on the subject of 
the nnkitt'dJeelingi wh'di are alleged to sub¬ 
sist amongst the licentiates towards the 
fellows of thpTlollege. There is,” says No¬ 
dus, " 1 assure you, no such disposition 
amongst the fellows towards their brethren 
of the Scottish or Foreign Universities, nor 
can I see any reason for its prevalence 
amongst the licentiates. It is true, that. at. 
tin* west eud of the town, a large portion of 
the best, medical praeliee has generally fallen 
to the share of the fello$h But it can 
scarcely be supposed, that The fellowship 
itself ia the cause of f ■lie 

distinction between :■!./* .mii: IV is 

not understood by t! ■ p„‘. if fel¬ 
lows have any advantage amongst the higher 
classics, (1 mean the gentry of England,) 
this evidently arises from their being fbr 
the most part educated with, and early 
known to, that class, and therefore, per¬ 
haps, being capable, on the whale, of a 
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more ready assimilation to them in manner 
and feeling. Ilesides, we may allow that 
there may he a disposition amongst the 
graduates of our own universities to iudi.ii,<■:■'. I k>niJ\io a , with a pot. of porter 

one iioO*!- r. arising from those early asso- in his hand, is as much entitled to take his 
rmi'-tp' w!;i:-!i, in every profession in Eng- seat among the bench of justices, us the 
land, connects together individuals who have Doc tor to the title, he assumes. They are 
had the same education. both licensed by their respective boards, 

“We have often heard lately of the mo- one for the sale of ale, to keep clear of lines, 
nopoly of the College of Physicians, but I the other for the Bale of physic, which is no 
am sure you have too much justice to pro* finable offence. 

mote, to groundless a clamour. The College His colleagues, the editors of the Repo- 
licenses the graduate of every university in «itory and Medical Journal, sensible of their 
Cltristendow, who is ^ Regrading position, have cessed to acknow- 

practise, and places him, as to,^,pfirilege leage fH-mmcxurn with the College, whether 
of acting as a physician,, oh an jibs®! qte the appellation of member prtipeu- 
equatity with any of Its tiwfh, Many who now take pleasure in tire 

resides,%itfo modifications, to Ahr ijjSfblcs of their fetters, will live to tear fhem 
graduates of English universities, eertuin sounder, and rejoice in their acquired free- 
executive offices, which are miseraiitjffpaid, fplj. All the assertions of tide College 
in the English College of Phywctaas., a Champion l.mng iu.*:i most triumphantly 
reservation which appoors to me to be nd-: refuted h> imps ipiitiuii in the Physician’s 
ther unreasonable in if self, nor calculated letter, which the wary Editor of the Yellow 
1' 1 'he follow 4 tiy advantage over Journal has thought proper to reject, it 

I ■ in practice, independently of would be supererogation to reply to them 

me cmiumsiances above mentioned. . here. The Colh> : h.‘.iu prddent 
“ Allow me to trouble you in conclusion to appear in the f.» H ■»■»« •.. »r common 
with a few words on the subject of the hos- occasions, 1 will taut*. the liberty, now that 
tiUty which is said to exist between the opportunity offers, of putting a few plain 
fellows and licentiates, and to threaten some questions to this crafty advocate, 
disturbance in the profusion. I cannot but 1st. We arc* told/ that the College of 
deprecate such remarks ns these, which ap- Physicians ■permits flu- graduates of every 
pear to lead to no result, whatever, except University in the world to practise, in all 
the excitement of useless jealousy between respects, as freely as the fellows, after an 
those who ought to live oil good terms examination similar to that which is sub* 
with each other. For L think it may be nutted to by the English graduates.” Of 
c oT.lidrr.tiy •aid, that as tong as the College of course *.* Sonus’’ is better acquainted than 
Yhyslriuti* pcisiifs in the liberal system of admit- myself with the College tactics. Had the 
ting the graduate of every university in dky information come through a less authentic 
world in practise, in all respects, u* fredy as the channel, i should have denied it in tap. I 
fellows, (after an examination similar to that have always understood that, before the 
which is subtnitted to by English graduates;) it applicant (I cannot, compliment him with the 
htt K WiiiJ.ii." i" ;p))irrpn : , •: i»ii in this enlightened title of candidate) is suffered to offer him- 
uge, Jrm the opposition oj any body of men self lbr the humiliating boon, he is obliged 
whatever ." „ . to sign his self-condemnation in something 

This, Sir, is too precious a moireeau for like the following words: “ That he is unfit 
abridgement. 1 have transcribed it. entire to undertake the treatment of all descrip- 
for the entertainment your numerous tions of patients, and is therefore not qualified 
readers. The object of tin’s T.-tter, the to be a fellow; but thinking that he may be 
whole of which is u tissue of pr.’puble un- useful in some trifling ailments, tie humbly 
truths, oiMif guarded iriisreprcM tiiiitions, is solicits} a license for that purpose.” This 
evidently to mystify, < »’<■].-. and tranquilise. -T irr.ulir.f; pri-liiniimrv having been duly 
“ Hocius’’' knew belli 1 i.-.f:■ the man -,> oulhcni.' uti-d, u:id registered, he is 

werable Ihici- of" \ I'bx-. - ,J ' in your •i'.*iiii:t*<i in cxuiiiii.htinti. Her®, again, he 
Lajjoxt of October 7th, thou _l. I* *i ::►« } is mu* 1 .- to feel his inferiority. While the 

been hfiONvii to him us thi n-\t f. t Hr. ■am-* < aii ii-.n .i s for the fellowship ore required 
Johnson's comment*, and more alarming to translate a few lines in A retains, ot some 
predictions, in the < k'toher Medico-Chirur- other Greek book equally out of date, the 
gical Review. We shall soon see whether licentiate, to keep up an absurd distinction, 
the Doctor will suffer himself to be. gulled is not permitted to show his qualifications 
and cajoled by the hollow-hearted flattery in that language. Such is, Lam told, the 
of “ SociuH,” or will proceed in his course whole difference (and a difference it is, not- 
unnqiovcd, through good report and through withstanding the dissimulation of Sonus) in 
evil report. the examination of fellows and licentiates. 

Before I take leave of the learned Doctor, L i>ou this pretended, though indefensible su- 


I should like to know his authority for in¬ 
serting “ Member of the College of Physi- 
riiijw/’ o*i i!.t* cover of his review. In my 
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pcriniitv. rest* the only colourable pretence Edinburgh. This celebrated AclmM ofphv- 
for Ir.; two grades of practising sic, founded in 17SO, v.h'-d 

physicians, in opposition to the laws of the to extraordinary pre-eminence. Its gra- 
Iwid, and the proceedings of the College, duates crossed tlie Tweed in iirnnettf©>ram- 
during the two first centuries after its for- bers, and acquired so nWtch distinct ion in 
jfl&tton. If we were to admit the superiority the South, that the English physicians were 
of the follows ir, classical lore, would it con- suddenly alarmed for their golden drops, 
stitute a ground for pre-eminence in me- To opjmse the new race in open competi* 
dical skill'( 1 am warranted in assuming, thru was impossible ; stratagem became ne- 
that, as a body, the licentiates are equally ccsaary. Hence started that damning by- 
qualified in the sciences, and in general law of 1752, which the follows have never 
literature, with the fellows, and infinitely ventured to cancel, and which has joetly 
their superiors in what is the most import- excited an hostile feeling, founded a* it is 
ant to a physician, medical knowledge. Af: -in. a deep sense of oppresaion aud injualico. 
any rate, let a fair trial be exacted before Should " Sonus” presume to deny any part 
judgment is pronounced. \ of the above statement, he shall hear again 

Sfdly. " There is, I assure you, no wddnd from me on the subject. 
feeling! in the follows towards their brethren ’The kingdom of Scotland had been some 
of the Scottish or Foreign Unfrtfrsilfos.'—- .tutited'to England, and therefore, when 
Ifore again wo have, unless I am much it was moat desirable to remove all the 
taken, an assertion in direct opposition to causes of jealousy and dissatisfaction, the 
the fact. No “kind feeling*’ is. Wanted; London College widened the breach and in- 
but, if they act honestly, they will jmrae- creased the prejudices of their **. Scottish 
diately restore the College to its original brethren,” in violation of the law' of the 
purity, by rescinding their illegal, tyranni- land, the treaty of union, and their duty as 
cal, und excluding by-laws. Under proper good subjects. Moreover, since the gra- 
Vi'guliitio:i«, thi 1 mode of admitting members duates of Trinity College, Dublin, arc frm-ly 
would he brought to what it was from the admitted into the fellowship, foil no* lnnii- 
institution of the College in the reign of atrousto exclude those of Edinburgh, the 
King Henry VIII. to the middle of the last first medical 1 Wu**?*? 1 " V 
century. In this, the golden era of the from on equal; a:/'*■; ' «• g-' is'rr* ? 

College, flourished the immortal Harvey. Socius is requested to explain this anomaly 
Ti is !»■.( generally known, thitthot- in his “ liberal system,” Should Sociusob- 

w!:!win:iu-i.g l.s? being Physician to the joct to proofs of the disposition of his com* 
King, to St. Bartholomew** Hospitnl, and pun ions extracted from former times, he 
a distinguished fellow', he |Braq|i»e(! hath may be finished with practical iliustrfe- 
surgery cmd midieijhy. Such win; the pre- tionw of very recent occurrence. He has, 
vailing custom with physicians till after the only to . direct hfo eyes to tho sick bed of 
death of King Charles the Second. This His H. H. the Duke of York. Sir Henry 
monarch, as we ure informed by Iluine, was Hnlfoid vrns, I think, first consulted; fur- 
bled in his last illness by Dr. King, a skilful ther aitt being required, Dr. Warren was 
surgeon as well as an excellent physician. called in, instead of the three physicians iu 
Id 1752, the Sons of Isis aha of Cam ac* ordinary, Dr. Pearson, l)r, Thomson, and 
Spared the ascendency, and filled up the Dr. Drever, who are alt of them, in. my 
measure of their tyranny and !uju' -: . • -«(i«iLt.*ao! .i, ■ r i. 

til this memorable epoch, all v ■■ :.!»•■ 'shj ..f tin- r!''.* ' '•« ;■». <.■ «vi-. 

remained upon an equal footin. ■ ■ ■ .1 i 1 : ■' \ ad ! *«;'i ■* 

lege honours, From this penou, every i of too leiiowe, who now evince ilmr gia- 
thing valuable and respectable was awarded I titude by depriving him Of the honours and 
to the English Doctor, and a in-: • t!« -n-f ! <w <i i:ii- .'.is * i H* «.?■ ■■ But 

granted to all others, whi: li they w. r- Mil- j a- dirril H.’.t a, ar.d 

fered to retain only while tl «*y U-'-iu d : ul»- n • i: being toppled down, many are 
mfosively to their task-masters. Had there of opinion, that in order to prop and 
really been a foundation inlaw, inequity, strengthen the decayed building, their po¬ 
or in professional superiority for the dis- licy will lead them to introduce a feWijcen- 
ti action, the hardship would be the less in- tiates into the fellowship,. Should they at; 
tolerable ; bat knowing m we do, that length think of Dr. Beamon, I shall be eu- 
licewfciates are equal in general acquire- nous to know whether, at his age, he would 
meats, and far superior in medical science, accept the bauble which has so long been 
the humiliation is insuperably grievous.— his darling object; or would, like sit G- 
Tke “ kind' fo> ; iing of th ■ 'follow* towards Blane. manifest a becoming spirit and in- 
their Scottish brethren" nil! he fully on- dignautiy reject it. Should ho and ;kfo <*ol- 
derstood when we take into account that league, the unabashed Dr. DreVejr, forget 
this memorable by-law was directed against themselves, and sneak into the conclave, 1 
Hie rising reputation of the University of trust their brethren, the licentiates and in* 
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dmB&snt physicians of the realm, sill con- 
TOlce them of their error, by withdrawing 
twir professional confident. 
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■;r^- 7 0 weir error > b y withdrawing 

their professional confidence. Similar ob- 
•mstions are «pially applicable to Dr*. 
Holland, Philip Hilton. Lake, &<?., with an 
assurance that the removal of professional 
confidence from them will prove no fan* 
parable injury to the siclt. In Dr. Thomp. 

r* Lf n COTdwt of « gentle- 

man, who will neither truckle to names nor 
o power. What aholl we aayT ir 
Hooper, whose recent adulatory dedication 
J'» the tocntun of medical honours bespeaks 
ras !’ n parable disposition. On the case 
becoming more puzzling still, who, gentle 
-j > u «, was the next person chosen to steer 
vessel sa/elv into port. As you <&£ 


lucu gained apreponaeiMing dominion, thai 
they framed another by-law, more absurt 
than all the rest, disallowing the practice 
. of surgery and midwifery and thus counter 
[actog the following clause, inserted in tlx 
Act Q* Henry the Eighth, by Linacre 
the wise and good: 

/‘And forasmuch as the science of phy- 
dotli comprehend, include, and con- 
tam the knowledge of surgery, as a special 
member and part of the same, therefore be 
it shaded, that physicians may, as well 
Wiui,;i 1 lie f.ity of London as elsewhere, 
practise and exercise the said science ofphy- 
8,0 Li? an d every it* im-rnhc! ■ and parts/ 1 

vv e learn in thi** short cr'-rer «]■ •>i i>.- 

r ^ ! 7 g ^;-v;;; t T ! i 2'r < tb ?.** J. 

Maemichael, the humble admirer of the fc e* unlmute d, and no by-law of an 
courtly |Ves.ile!;!. Was dlSd,hmSf S* U ^ de the W * the 
or on tlte recommemljiiion of the patient i / hands nW-**” act of 1 arhament in their 
Neither, Mr. Socius; it emanated ^have nothing to fear from 

combination system, and unless th£ T ? v™' Imbibitions of any junto 

cotmtero&iod by , ... .. . . I "PWatomiHege. So thoroughly am I pone-' 

the aliens will soc ■ , ;■ , ' "['• • ,,s 'ed wyth the impolicy, as well as illega. 

Tim higher class* - :uJuawir-' ■ £T ! r5trur V r '-that lan- 

«nd the lower will soon foHwi : • *i- n,v.*V. 1 w.-'n.r'." V''''" 1 ' V? * letter rulers 

a» the surgeons and the apotbecar.. s', ■ wiV i‘p« Vf'S 1 ® a W ce8 » Linacre’s 

■■■-■ ' " 11 I reach, in these respects, 

‘ n , lv " " ■ ■■ 1 » '.,(■■«,..',r ! which every unsophis- 

T,"’.';. .T, ^ mBh “ M °- d » 

above-nan.*! were «hcuw „ y ^ 71.'/^T*' , ' S - C0 °| fcrmc!4 *° tlie Ml* 

VUeu til# late Queen was afflicted, Dr (was rio ^ et .¥ r 1|J str | ct harmony; there 

;° 1 f an ?’ her regular at- But after feellu ff” a^ong them, 

tondant. More'heads being wanted n! ! * t^r they were compelled to relinnui-s'). 
•Maton firstandthen Dr, order SfSgs 

Uailli! ther md "Kill KOiiciJcd, J» r !w|.;.j' Co .%« ot ' Surgeons, 

n#r of (Jlouc^^e^h[yg d to *iU*.* t r- 2 !M:hi*•’ • a^e^^subordi^ 

.A rumour is afloat that, by a recent nZ tJU ‘ ,nSel !f 8 the directum of r.urgicuf 

he 'elWw«, WiU - Sooins** eondLem 
■ ■ : .nrm your irmur.,. whether this foul 
‘ i! ’ B Wghqttarter or 

‘ '■ " UTi ‘-'! fovo„r,;e, who, seizing upon 

WMWAr/f _l • . J . 


to the title III T'llinl \ 1 a, 7 l 'la»n 


ti... « //■' ■ •''our,.. 1 , wao, seizing upon 

by royal man- orders of medial • > e d^tiuct 
nc. JHte Rppoinl- jarring' internals nt™ 'a™™"*' w,,0 » 


r.« !?“• ” f,l r Kil, e'» rhysiciaus, np- 

SirrinLfM 00 "**"" ™ 1|,,! point, is 
s r Ollwptenn, the first ,,U v .ridan to |, is 
Y la«l upon the slK-lf |', wa „ S3 , le , 

??£ b °w u * t '- . i, . t * «r« 

A's,:-:“:un::;:i:t.r' jmscnw ' aOT r rc - 

J«t> SOOWI lad 5 ,,' Oiford „ ad CambriJgn 


i-irvjr,,. • . * ,VWI praotuioners, who«». 

formed of'av. j.,-„ ' :i A body 

«s»ll as t tfh^' •”*«*”« ’"Mwifer,-, 
*veu as in physic, and encouraged 
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hw, the nodical profession would ere thk though I never expect to Bee It voluntarily 
l«tye been carried to a much higher decree produced. In 300 years the aggregate has 
of perfection. The disgraceful contentions doubtless amounted to a very large sum. 
winch now unhappily prevail would never To adopt the language of a titled member of 
have existed; because the exercise of the the College of Surgeons, the examiners 
art, according to sound priaciplee#wouM not ought to be devilishly well paid for thou: 
have excited angry feelings, or other rival- trouble in the management of College 
ship than a desire to remove sickness, and affairs! If the fact be otherwise, and the 
prevent mortality. moneys have not been privately distributed 

•idly. " The College only reserves to it- among the fellows, why are they preserved % 
self certain executive offices, which are wise- Socius may take either horn of the dilemma, 
rably paid." Here, again, I should not heai- On a proper application, Parliament would 
tate to reply, except to u fellow, Sir, you .assuredly take up the question, and ferret 
have knowingly made a mendacious statement, out the hoard. But how is this to be made 1 
As it is, I will inquire of “ Socius”'what is When, in the name of common sense, will 
become of Dr. Harvey’s estate, the title the subdued licentiates, and their unat- 
deeda of which he surrendered with his own tached brethren, make n just estimate of 
hands to his colleagues 1 What is become their numerical strength, and ample re- 
of LIuacrc's, Kay’s, mid various other proper- sources' 1 Let them be wise in time. An 
ties, bequeathed in trust to the College at association f ,»:i«is';ngof Imih desniulioiis of 
different times'! Pray, gentle Korins, do physician? might, be easily, organised, and 
the licenses and visits to mad-houses pro- brought into the field. The College, a»- 
duce no emolument, and no facilities to the sailed by such an overwhelming force, and 
best medical practice! Unless I um indeed supported as the association would be by 
misinformed, a princely income wises an- the public, must either capitulate at discre- 
nually to the fellows out of this executive tion, or be ruined in the struggle, 
office alone. I have already trespassed so much Upon 

Leaving Socius to ruminate upon these your valuable columns, that! shall not eu- 
matters, 1 beg leave to invite lus particular ter into a lengthened examination of the 
attention to the article in the Yellow Jour- “ Censor’s Friend” in a former Lancet. I 
nal next to his own, and winch, tor ought I caunOt, however, deny myself the gratified* 
know, was furnished by himself. WhaieviT, lion of rori. in.. Us'view of the licentiate’s 
may have been the mode of it* introduction, loath. do <■■■ ri-in.-iin honorem CoUegii. To 
it is aril 1 ' ’ , ■ \ anunaophi&ucuud mind, this obligation 

“Th 1 ■». . . . -ays the Yellow would merely imply, that theliuentiatehinila 

Journal, “ have been added during, the past himself to wuinlain the true dignity of the 
year to the list of fellows and licentiates of College. But, according to the interprota* 
the College of Physicians.” Fellows: Dr. tion given, it appears to me, that he is re- 
Thomas Watson, Dr. George Leith Koupell, quired in all matters to obey the dicta of the 
Dr. Richard Prichard Smith, Dr. John fellows. Surely, Sir, this, if true, is the 
Spnrgin.— Licentiates : Dr. William Speer, worst description of slavery, and the least 
Dr. Samuel Miller, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, to be palliated. While the transported 
Dr. Hie. hard Davie, Dr. P. Frederick do African reluctantly delivers up his bodily 
Mersey, Dr. /Eneas MhAndrcw, Dr. Charles powers to the guidance of another, the 
Lush, T)r. Francis Boot, Dr. John Wilton, licentiate voluntarily surrenders his mental 
Dr. John. Forbes, Dr. George (L ^ • di i !■» ih- < . : ■ * of persons, who 

Dr. Charles Phillips, Dr. George ■■ ••• -■ •■ ■’ 1 1% professional 

Dr. Whitlock Nkholl, Dr. James Clark, miscarriage and degradation. 

Dr. Jtimes Scott, Dr. C. Agar Hunt. The Letter of nu " Orthodox Graduate 

Fellows 4. Licentiates 17.—Total‘21. of an English University,” in your Heb- 

Now if the former, as we are told, pay 30/. domadary, contains so much good sense, 
each to this puissant College, and the latter gentlemanly feeling, and convincing argil - 
7Si., you have, in the last year, the aggre- raent, that 1 have great pleasure in holding 
gate sum of 1473/.; 12731. of it furnished it up to the attonlive perusal of every fel- 
by the licentiates for an useless slip of low, licentiate, nml independent physiciaa 
parchment. According to this statement, in the imperial dominion**, 
the licentiates exceed the fellows more than Ilia recommendation, to assemble a gene- 
as four to one, and furnish to the College ral meeting of medical gradgatta to improve 
bank' n-i,r’ N fn si\ i • of its whole revenue their condition, is so agreeable to my own 
from •-Xiiis'i:: 'ions' : Mr. Socius, are the views, that whenever it does takeplace; I 
fellows “ miserahlv paid” for this piece of shall attend to support it with my name, and, 
service 1 or does it form an exception to the if necessary, with my purse also, 
general rule 1 For my part, I should ex- _ 1 am, Kir, 

eeedingly like to peruse the statement of Your constant Reader, and 

collegiate income drawn from every channel, An Enemy tu InjuSIIce* 
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CLINICAL LECTURE. 

BY MR. GREEN, 

On Sloughing of the Genitals. 

November 14. 

(ir.NTt.EMFK, sTiitl Mr. (i ■ •■Mi. i Si.vt Lad 
frequent occasion to allude (<» the :u;!»;it 1 of 
sloughing and mortitkatiuu gu.mi'h. but 
there are some particular eases to which J 
ana. desirous Of directing your attention— 
they are of interest as connected with the 
treatment, of venereal disease. 

Sloughing of the genitals, in cases of 
venereal disease, is very frequent amongst 
the lower class of people, and it arises from 
various eircwnstanoes, to which in their 
situation they are more liable than those of 
the higher class. With a chancre or sore 
on the genitals, u man perhaps exposes him* 
self to vicissitudes of temperature, drinks 
freely of spirituous liquors, works hard, and 
walks about, and sometimes applies to a 
quack, who saturates with mercury a pre¬ 
viously debilitated constitution. Now, from 
» combination of these causes, a change 
tal.< place, and hence we have ft slate of! 
sloujiii).: uuiueed, and patients often apply 
for admission this Hospital with the penis 
in a most state. It does not often 

happen, indeed, thut we have an opportunity 
of seeing a pfttient under the; circumstan¬ 
ces which occurred to a man who was under 
the care of Mr. H. Cline. He had had a chan¬ 
cre on tlie penis, for w hich In* pm himself 
under the direct ion of a m-dind pimitioheT:; 
ii..' cu:\ vii* < '.■■d vi-ri fit- :y. uud rliei 

!n i:i». iu <■ use ; i»".. ; . h'-g*!! in shmgh. In 
i■ del, * ■>' fsally a> he thouglrt, to put a 
Stop to the sloughing, the pmctitioncr cut 
off the end of the penis \ hut that follow d 
whir bjftigh treasonably have bn u expect* d- I 
the stump took on the sloughing disposition. 
Well, thinking he had not dow enough, the 
surgeon cut off ft little hit more—the same 
result followed, had a third time he pared 
off »'.■ r* : :»i i.fflie penis. This is dreadful 
mal-pucuee. But l would observe, that it is 
not merely with chancre or sore on the penis 
that sloughing begins ; in some cases there 
is gonorrhica only which is attended with a 
high State of inflammation. In this intinin- 
tnntory s title of parts, the patient is perhaps 
exposed 1 to the same causes which .1 have 
already enumerated as productive of slough¬ 
ing with chancre, and is attended with the 
seme effect—a stale of sloughing is set up. 

With respect to the progress of the dis¬ 


ease ; in Borne cases We find a complete gait* 
grene or death of parts, mote or less exten¬ 
sive, has taken place. In other instances, 
the progress is observed to be partly by an 
ulcerative and partly by a sloughing pro¬ 
cess, and. it is to this kind of sore that 
the tern phagedenic is applied. We find 
iu the writings of surgeons, formerly, 
that they attributed the sloughing in these 
C&ses, 1o the rapid progress of the venereal 
complaint; they supposed that it was a pe¬ 
culiarly malignant form of disease, and 
hence they gave large quantities of mercury. 
This memtriul plan of treatment in such 
cases is highly injurious, and undeT it the 
sloughing iu general rapidly extends. 

The inflammation which is set up, I re¬ 
peat, is not of a specific kind, but simply 
accidental, and supervening on venereal 
disease from the circumstance I before 
mentioned. And as the inflammation is of 
a simple kind, it only requires to be treated 
in a similar manner to other cases where 
there is excess of inflammation. 1 endea¬ 
voured to explain to you in my surgical lec¬ 
ture (and l trust that I was successful,) that 
there are two kinds of mortification, the 
one resulting from excessive vascular ac¬ 
tion, and the other from defective vascular 
action. 

When the patient, therefore, is young and 
robust^ With a full hard pulse, you will, of 
coarse, withhold tonics and stimulants, be¬ 
cause it is obvious there is already excessive 
vascular action, and by increasing the cause, 
you would consequently increase the slough. 
Here then you must adopt the antiphlogis¬ 
tic plan of treatment. 

On the other hand, there are cases in 
which the disease was originally induced bv 
excessive Vascular action, but, in which 
* lii'ii? is a failure of power, either from de¬ 
limit >'f Constitution, or as the sequela of 
«Mil.inflammation. Here the indication 
■■■ of course different. There is a small, 
feeble, and quick pulse, and the fever pre¬ 
sent is of the irritative or hectic kind. 
There is a state of excitement in the ner¬ 
vous system, .'I* 1 i‘ .ir ■■■ -I'OiiUi „ , ■ > r.x 
in the vascuh. ■■■ vu.. In is e«‘ ewi * ' u 
must rouse 'hi- mai ‘•■■.■sii h: biivus **f 
tonics and sti !■!:,■•!:*. I'-iir u: *i.e l mr, ■ ,c 
eases met noth, we find all the shades and 
differences between these two states. There 
is one peculiar state of the system, however, 
to which it is necessary for me to allude ; it 
is cue where there is insufficient power, 
where the action of the heart and arteries 
is great; that is with regard to their con¬ 
traction ; but although we have a hard, it ill 
not. a full pulse. In these oases, there is 
excessive pain in the part affected, and you 
will find it beneficial to abstract a mode¬ 
rate quantity of blood from the arm; it 
often directly relieves the morbid sensibility 
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of the part; tlie pulse becomes softer, and 
a healthy action is set up. 

Where there is no indication but that of 
reducing excessive vascular action, or of 
rousing the system where there is f ‘ '■ i 
action, the local treatment will present 
itself as a matter of course. But when there 
is that peculiar state of the system which I 
have just spoken of, and in which the sore 
is so exceedingly painful, you will find 
that the bust mode of relieving it is to de¬ 
stroy the surface with the s:,viiiir urfe. 
In making u-e ufrl S !s njiphf'ii'ion. V"ii iu;i«*i 
take care to dt fei.-.l i'u* »i!T<.ui:i1iul Am: 
first num uplm- unS.i uhliy t::.-i- , :argi: l anti put 
away the loose sloughs, and " • - .;■■!. • 

acid, not merely to the remaining siough, 
but to the living morbid surface In i.es-ih* 
Give a large dose of opium, after the appli¬ 
cation, in order to subdue pain. 

Having given a general view of this class 
of cases, I will now relate to you two cases 
in illustration:— 

T, D, anal 50, an Irish labourer, healthy 
in appearance, admitted iuto iXaple’s Ward, 
confiwted tin- di-ra-v I:, ^uuu-n' 1 - u. This 
circumstance of i -nrsait-ng '!*■■ at 

Swan-alley, requires bomb comment before 
I proceed further. lv*. sc. .e we haw :< 

many sloughingi ..t s ,i? liosprul 1'suiii 

this quarter, and •■-;i;vr ! ,!!\ in the teiunh: 
venereal ward. It. may, perhaps, be useful to 
give you this information. < A laugh.) Hut, 
however, it is a circumstance Hot altogether 
satisfactorily accounted for; the people 
who inhabit that place are of the lowest de¬ 
scription, and it in.iy readily be supposed 
they are exposed to the various causes which 
I have spoken of as productive of sloughing, 
namely, gin-drinking, want of cleanliness, 
and so on. But: to return to the ease under 
consideration: 1 find it reported that the 
prepuce was much swollen, and of a dark 
red colour, the greater part of its circum¬ 
ference occupied: with a dark bloody slough. 
The glans penis was ulcerated, and the sore 
extended some way down, its surface having 
a yellowish-brown appearance; it was deep, 
and there was a constant hot burning pain 
felt in it. The puke 100, with no parti¬ 
cular character of hardness; the tongue 
was white, and furred; there was some 
thirst, with want of rest. The account given 
by the patient of his complaint was so im¬ 
perfect as not to be relied upon. The treat¬ 
ment that I. adopted in this case, I consider 
to be proportionate to the state of irritation 
in the system, and to the disease in the 
part. You will observe, that the symp¬ 
toms of constitutional irritation were not 
very severe, and the progress of the disease 
had not been rapid. I directed the patient 
to keen his bed, the part, to he raised, and a 
linseed-meal poultice to be applied. A dose 
of saline effervescing mixture to be taken 


every four hours, and a grain of opium at 
bed time. 

The patient was admitted on the Slat of 
September, and on the 27th the slough had 
and the parts had assumed a 
healthy character. The pulse was reduced 
in frequency, and, in fact, all the symptoms 
of constitutional irritation had subsided. 1 
therefore discontinued the mixture, put the 
patient on a meat diet, and applied a mild 
stimulants—the black wash to the sore. 
The ulcers continued to mend, and on the 
23th' of October they had quite healed. 

This case aflorda an instance of a simple 
mode of relief, on the principle I have laid 
down. In the next case you will find that 
a more active plan of treatment was 
ad.-q ;■ .1. 

. I. admitted on the 12tit of October* 
Nearly the whole of the prepuce had slough¬ 
ed, leaving the circumference in a foul 
sloughy state; und the remaining portion, 
with the body of the penis, was red and 
swollen. The upper surface of the glans 
was ulcerated, but. not deeply ; the ulcer 
had a sharp edge, and was exceedingly pain¬ 
ful. The inguinal glands were enlarged ; 
there was much constitutional irritation j 
the pulse w.i- 1 , .. : ck and hard ; the, tongue 
lim-.-d, and i , n , :«- was considerable thirst* 
Thi 1 jrt.'iefit .-■i.i.-t! that thirteen days before 
admission, he had connexion in a place 
called Sun Yard. I should have thought, 
that a place of a darker name would have 
been more appropriate on such an occasion. 
(A laugh.) In the course of a few- days the 
prepuce became swollen and. painful; there 
was also, at this time, according to the pa¬ 
tient’s account, phimosis, and a dferl.urge 
from the external part of the penii: and 
probably this was from the glandnla i,?b* 
rifera, situated about the edge of the glaiik. 
On the third day, a dough of the size of a 
shilling separated, which freed the glans; 
black wash arid poultices were afterwards 
applied, until the time of hi® admission into 
the Hospital.. It is probable that this was 
only a case of external gratorrhum,—the 
gonoTrhcca preputial is as it is termed ; but 
from some circumstances, such a degree of 
inflammation was set up as, with neglect, 
terminated in slougbiog. In this tale I 
took fourteen ounces of blood from the arm, 
and in conjunction with tbi&measure I pre¬ 
scribed the saline eftervea6$ar mixture, with 
five grains of Dover’s pdiyuer, every four 
hours. Linseed meal powtieea were Or¬ 
dered to he applied to the past. 

On the following day, that Is the 1 Bth. 
I found that the bleeding had not reduced 
the pulse; the blood drawn was buffed and 
cupped ; 1 therefore directed a repetition of 
the bleeding to the amount of t ntim-,:*, 
also a purging powder comjx.i- d ofisuam- 
mony and calomel to be given* On tke Xbth 
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there was considerable amendment; and, I 


in fact, to cut the matter short, from this 
time the patient went on well, and ulti¬ 
mately recovered. v 

[A notice was handed in to Mr. Green, 
signifying that an operation was nbout to be 
performed at Guy's Hospital, which occa¬ 
sioned him to finish the lecture somewhat 
abruptly.] 

The clinical lecture was announced for 
twelve o’clock, but the students were kept 
waiting, ticking tlu-ir heels, until half past 
twelve, before Air. Green made his appear¬ 
ance. If the pupils would manifest a little 
feeling on such occasions, a lecturer would 
not dare to treat them with so much con¬ 
tempt. Let them try the experiment; we 
will answer for the result. 



To the Editor ofTtiy, Lancet. 

Sin,—As Mr. Lawrence was visiting his 

S taeuts at St. Bartholomew's Hospital on 
onday morning, a pupil iv.|u t -s>ii-.I his sig¬ 
nature to certify his Inning atu-ndi-d the 
Surgical practice for twelve months ; and os 
soon as Mr. Lawrence had complied with 
his request, the box carrier (with the al¬ 
ready too well known impudence of these 
ineuiuls) we;.' to the student and demanded, 
(I particularly notice this word, as it was 
not a request, but a demand,) half a crown, 
which was v ery pi opens risWd. as being 
one of Iii'irii' nuim ioiii impositions with 
which this establishment abounds. On ask¬ 
ing by what authority he made the demand, 
he was told, in the most arrogant manner, 
that it was a custom, and as such be had a 
right to it, and would lmve it; when the stu¬ 
dent, without making any further reply, 
immediately walked away, telling him to get 
it if he coufth# 

Now, Mr.'Editor, do von consider it just, 
that gentlemen who have previously puid 
the enormous sum of five-and-twenty gui¬ 
neas, should be exposed to this imposition 
from men who reully never do a single thing 
for any of them, excepting the dressers. It 
is not the paltry *um of half a crown that I 
complain of, or » generally complained of, 
us it happens only once, but it is the neces¬ 
sity that such abuses should be done aw.iv, 
which makes me notice it to the world 
through the medium of your valuable publi¬ 
cation." 

I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your constant reader and admirer, 

E. J. 

London, Dec. $0,1826. 


REVIEW. 

A Letter to Andrew Duncan, sen., M. D., and 

Prof., regarding die Establishment (fa New 

Infirmary. By Rioiaud Pools, M. I). 

Edinburgh. Constable and Co. 1825, 
Though this pamphlet has arrived at that 
age when anch publications are usually con¬ 
signed to the “ tomb of the Capulets,” the 
subject to which it refers still remaining a 
matter of speculation, its resurrection has 
become necessary, as dead bodies are some¬ 
times exhumated to bear testimony to the 
guilt of the living. Within its few pages 
will be found evidences of a conspiracy 
against the joint interests of science and so¬ 
ciety, which, if it served no other purpose 
than to turn the culprit pale, by exhibiting 
to him the work of his own hands, should 
obtain notoriety as extensive as the offence 
committed was cruel and contemptible. 

The retrogression of surgery in the Royal 
Infirmary, and. the incompetency of that 
institution to afford relief to an increased 
population, induced some spirited individu¬ 
als in the \vars 1821 and 1 SV.'.'i to attempt a re¬ 
medy for these evils by the establishment of 
a new hospital in Edinburgh, Other mo¬ 
tives of a more earthly line might have also 
conduced to the undertaking, a nd the sad 
necessity to which the masters of private 
schools were reduced, of teaching by pre¬ 
cept rather than by example, gave, no 
doubt, a colour of truth to this suspicion. 
Bit, at all events, it might be expected that 
so useful a design would have instantly se¬ 
cured the support of every advocate of 
medicine and humanity, and that the only 
contrast which could possibly arise on the 
occasion, would ,be, who would do most for 
the advancement of the project! It re¬ 
quired, indeed, no great sagacity to perceive 
that 800 students could be ill accommo¬ 
dated under one roof, and less charity to feel 
that the poor of the third city in the British 
empire, could never be provided for in a 



hospital of some 200 beds, 
sal founded on facts so self-evident, no oppo¬ 
sition could be anticipated, if men were to 
act on their convictions, without consulting 
their personal interests. A scheme, however, 
which calculates on the abstract reason only 
of mankind, reckons but on half the diffi¬ 
culties to its success, for it is quite impos¬ 
sible to produce any public benefits,as things 
now stand, without some private injuries 
being at the same time sustained. The 
andlord will not permit one clause of a 
corn-law to be repealed, to prevent tlie me¬ 
chanic from starving; the pensioner must 
have the price of his corruption in an undi- 
minished annuity, though the tax-man were 
to toll the last remnant of the subject’s pro¬ 
perty to auction ; and, to come nearer homo, 
the professors of Colleges must have their 
fees, though pupils expired of intellectual 
hunger, and patients were every day to die I 
the victims of their ignorance. That this is 
not the exaggerated statement it would ap¬ 
pear, we have only to consider two things; 
first, the nature of the above proportion, 
and secondly, the character of the gentlemen 
by whom' it was opposed. With the utility 
of such a hospital as was contemplated, the 
reader has been made acquainted, but no 
sooner wns the plan submitted for the ap¬ 
probation of the public, than the demon of 
r monopoly awoke from its slumber. A sort 
of* ‘ Clmrcli and State’’ cry was immedi¬ 
ately raised by the chartered lecturers of the 
University, and the promoters of the New 
Infirmary held up, after the most approved 
form of loyal alarm, as innovators thirsting 
for the dissolution of order, that they might 
rise to eminence on the ruins which them¬ 
selves bad made. The pang* of disease ad 
mitted of no further alleviation ; the medical 
school was to be deprived of one of its most 
important appendages; nothing was to go on 
right, if the dreaded design of a second hos¬ 
pital were carried into execution, A hor¬ 
ror of improvementinstinctively seized upon 
tfiia little baud, who immagined they heard 
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the death-rattle of the old, while they peru¬ 
sed the prospectus of the New Infirmary. 
Old age, forgetting its pains and infirmities, 
hobbled on to the conflict, and in front of 
the crusade was Dr. Duncan, senior, hi* 
patriarchial arm bared, and his pen drawn, to 
oppose the tide of dangerous innovation. 

His pamphlet, addressed to Sir William 
Fettea on the occasion, was a compound of 
that vanity and dogmatism which might 
be expected to characterise the efforts of a 
mind enervated by years, and naturalized 
in habits of scholastic dictation. By a 
singular process of logical condensation, he 
Isas contrived to give so excellent a speci¬ 
men of the arguments of the whole work in 
the title page, that its quotation might al¬ 
most supersede any notice of the contents* 
The label to this prophylactic against the 
New Hospital contagion runs shua t 

“ Demonstrative evidence, that much 
greater benefit will arise to those who have 
at Once to struggle both with poverty und 
disease, from improving the Royal In¬ 
firmary by the establishment of a Lock 
Hospital, and Hospital for incurables, than 
by beginning a new rival infirmary,'which 
may be productive of many evils.” 

The whole of which, being'interpreted, 
means first, that the Royal Infirmary is un¬ 
equal to the demands daily made on it by 
the poor; secondly, that those who are now 
excluded from its benefits would be relieved, 
whether affected by a chancre or a broken 
head, by the addition of a venereal ward or 
two ; thirdly, that such case* os escaped re¬ 
covery in the Lock, might have a chance of 
convalescence in the department for incur¬ 
ables ; fourthly, that these biasings could 
not only not be mtained by any other menus 
than those staled; hut, hfetly, that tim at¬ 
tempt to do so might really be followed by 
the fell of Salisbury Cragga on the dapitol, 
or by some other 

Hie literature and logic of the subsequent 
parts of the work, are every way worthy of 
this curious title page ; for while lie pom¬ 
pously announces that the Royal Infirmary 
is capable of improvement; he call* it u the 
St 
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first hospital for clinical lectures in Europe, 
One of the most important branches of the 
most eminent schools of medicine in Europe.” 
But again, consistently relapsing into con¬ 
tradiction, acknowledges that “ it i'-'Lvd 
inferior to many hospitals in regard to the 
number of patients, and the number of ope¬ 
rations in surgery.” For the latter part of 
this very candid admission, Dr. Poole, in his 
excellent reply, gives a satisfactory expla¬ 
nation; he states, “ A private practitioner 
informs me, and can prove, that since the 
last Operation for stone in the bladder 
was performed in the Royal Infirmary, 
he himself has performed it upwards of 
twelve times, on persons who, from their 
circumstances and rank in life, would have 
'entered that establishment for the purpose 
of undergoing it, had their prejudices, no 
matter What or whence, permitted.” Thus 
it would appear, that the present arrange¬ 
ments are not only not sufficient for the de¬ 
mands made on them, but that patients are 
absolutely deterred, for reasons best known 
to themselves, from taking advantage of the 
surgical talent of this “ first, clinical hospi¬ 
tal in Europe, and most important branch of 
the most eminent medical school in the 
world.” These fine fancied and unmeaning 
epithets of the learned Doctor, might pass 
as the puerilities of dotage, but the reader 
will perceive that there is some “ method 
in the madness” displayed by the old gen¬ 
tleman in the following quotation: 

“ In my own opinion, if a rival infirmary 
he established, it will be the means of ab¬ 
stracting a very considerable sum every year 
oi money derived from students of medicine, 
and from annual subscribers, from the fund 
scj.por.'.Tig the ll‘.\al Ir.iirniiiry, where it is, 
at jut <-»■:.!, faithf'ilK eu.pl. ■■.ed in relieving 
human misery. This sum, indeed, you may 
imagine, will still be employed in the alle¬ 
viation pf human misery, merely under a 
different, set of managers. On the con¬ 
trary, t am persuaded ‘that the greatest port 
«f it would find its w ay into the pockets of 
those medical practitioners who have been 
the prime movers of this new infirm;, ri . 
That, therefore, there should be some me- 
dieal practitioners in Edinburgh, using their 
utmost endeavours to promote this under. : 


taking, is not wonderful. Rut, I sincerely 
hope that the benevolent inhabitants of 
Edinburgh will never afford them an oppor¬ 
tunity of accomplishing this object. \Y itli- 
out saying any more, I shall only give it as 
my oninion. that if the plan which has now 
'■ ■ ■ ■'■'!' i! public shall be carried 

into execution at present, you (Sir William) 
will soon have the mortification of seeing 
upwards of five hundred pounds of the mo¬ 
ney expended by medicul students on their 
education in Edinburgh, transferred to the 
pockets of the medical officers of this new 
rival infirmary. whirl, would otherwise have 
breu faithfully appropriated by the mana- 
uors of the Koval Infirmary in the relief of 
human misery.” 

If from this declaration we subtract the 
“ persuasions,” “ decided opinions,” and 
“ therefores” of Dr. Duncan, what will re¬ 
main but the naked fact, that money was 
1 ■m* *p!«-i»tioii ai issue, not the relief of human 
misery. He aud die other opponents to the 
new hospital knew well, that in the event 
of its establishment, their monopoly was 
at an end ; or, according to their owm cal¬ 
culation, they would lose five hundred a 
year of their receipts. And, what a picture 
of human imbecility does this explanation 
of their opposition present 1 An old man, 
racking his brain for sophistical quibbles, to 
retard the progress of improvement, and 
praying with all the fervency of his heart, 
that his fellow-citizens may close their ears 
against the cries of distress! Supported, 
toe, in his unamiable attack, by men who a 
annually receive hundreds for instruction, 
which, under existing circumstances, they 
know they cannot communicate, and for the 
performance of works of mercy, by means 
which they also know are unequal t® the 
ends; by men, in short, whom the World 
looks upon as the handmaids of pity, and 
the patrons of science ; but who, in reality, 
are only planning the embezzlement of every 
shilling expended on medical education, 
while they talk loudest of improvement; and 
endeavouring to freeze the current of public 
charity, while their pens glow with the zeal 
of philanthropy. 

■ Scorns, 

Edinburgh, Dec. 16, 1826, 



BELLADONNA.—GALVANISM. 


An Essay on the Ihe of ike Atropa Belladonna, 
or Solarium Lethule, and the Solanum Hrn-lease, 
with Practical Observations on their effects in 
the cure of Scirrhus, Cancer, Stricture, and 
various other complaints. By Puh'ki.i. 
Charles Blackett, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeon* ia London; 
Surgeon ia the Royal Navy ; and Surgeon 
Extraordinary to Hie Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence. 8 vo. pp. 68 . London, 
1826. Callow and Wilson. 

Tub deadly and garden nightshades were 
principally known to the ancients by thefcr 
poisonous qualities. In more modern times, 
however, they have been employed in fevers 
an<| As plague j, k gout and rheumatism ; 
in chorea, pertussis, epilepsy, hysteria, 
mania, tetanus, hydrophobia, haemorrhoids, 
^cirrhus, cancer, scrofula, nodes, &cc.; in 
which they appear to have gained more 
credit, perhaps, than the present race of 
petitioners will be disposed to allow them, 
although a very f.ivourable impression of the 
virtues of one of them, at least, has un¬ 
doubtedly set in. As an application to irri¬ 
table surfaces, ulcers, strictures, &c.» the 
extract, of belladonna has recently been ser¬ 
viceable, and its use in dilating the pupil is 
well known to the reader. As a local ap¬ 
plication, it lias sometimes seemed supe- 
vi9t to opium; but whether, as Mr. Blackett 
assures us, it can 

“ --- - influence the kidneys, and prove 
diuretic—the intestines, and prove purga¬ 
tive—the skin, and prove sudorific—the 
nerves, and prove sedative—the absorbents,' 
and prove the agent of absorption,” 

and thus “ prove” its omnipotence over a 
host of diseases, we do not pretend to de¬ 
termine. A priori, one would say, that it 
might ** influence the nerves, and prove se- j 
dative." Such, indeed, is its effect, and 
where this is indicated, it will, doubtless, 
be often serviceable. Mr. Blackett, employs 
a tincture of the extract, ( 5 s. extract! ad j 
octarium apiritos,) and |he cases which at -1 
test its efficacy, we principally hysteria, 


m 

pertussis, mania, and acute rheumatism; 
hut as all the narcotics are hound together 
by a somewhat strict analogy, it will not be 
necessary to dwell particularly upon the 
properties of one, though it should be the 
I most dangerous of the tribe. 


On Gahwtism, with Observations on its Chemical 
Properties and Medical Efficacy in Chrome 
Diseases, with Ptactkal Illustrations ; aha 
Remarks an some Auxiliary Remedies. By 
M. La Beaume, Medical-GalvanUft, Sur¬ 
geon-Electrician, Stc. &c. 8vo. pp. $6$. 
London, 1826, S. Higliley. 

M. La Beaume, the rordical-galvaaist tod 
surgeon-alec trician, may be very' well in these 
capacities, but, in truth, be is a very sorry 
author. He dedicates his work to the medical 
profession, to whom he says, through his 
“ humble instrumentality” the science of 
galvanism is much indebted, and proceeds 
to inform us that he is about to publish “ a 
statement of cases occasionally referred to 
in these pages, in a separate pamphlet, for 
the perusal of those invalids who require not 
the philosophy <f facts, but, the facta them¬ 
selves, to support their desponding hopes 
thus assuming that the present work is a 
philosophical exposition of something or 
other, and not one of the most arrant pieces 
of quackery that has ever been obtruded on 
the public. His practice, he says, “is not 
like that of the mere mechanical operators of 
electricity,” but “ to attack disease at its 
source,”—in short, as he would have us be¬ 
lieve, to wage war with the elements. He 
next presents us with the old plate of the 
thoracic and abdominal viscera, that the 
“ invalid may ascertain the relative situa¬ 
tions of the different organa of digestion »” to 
wit, the aorta, heart, bladder, &c. *| The 

j thoracic viscera,” he says, “is divided by 
1 the diaphragm from the abdominal viscera/’ 

I and “ the heart is situated in the middle of 
the breast /’ moreover, he commenced his 
2E2 
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* ( mtdhal studies twenty-six years ago,” and 
Ms obtained “support” in this town for 1 
nine years of that period, his ingenuity soon 
leading him “ to judge of the applicability 
and efficacy of his remedies!” A gentle¬ 
man who had not secreted any urine for six 
days” was galvanised, “ and freely dis¬ 
charged the contents cf the bladder !” He 
has “ found galvanism very efficacious in 
nephritic compluinta, for it acts powerfully 
and immediately on the bladder” The 
“proximate cause” of hemiplegia “was 
too great exertion and uneasiness of mind!” 
When paraplegia “ was occasioned by a dis¬ 
ordered state of the alimentary canal, galva¬ 
nism generally succeeded in removing the 
complaintbut when the spine was frac¬ 
tured, or a tumour pressed on the medulla, 
it was not “ found so efficient,” It removes 
obesity, and makes people fat; alleviates 
tbe sufferings of consumptive patients, by 
retarding the progress of pulmonary disease. 
It did good in some cases of dropsy ; but. he 
had no Case of ascites ; aud only one, ag he 
says, of “ tympanum” though he has made 
pretty good use of a trumpet. But here 
is one of lus cases, and he may take the 
benefit of the favourable impression it is 
calculated to convey of the rest. He says : 


Thus matter is sometimes a subtle principle, 
and, we suppose, vice versa. An eminent 
practitioner sent him a patient “who had 
been lame of the right leg, from an affection 
of the sciatic nerve;” but our ingenious 
j medical galvanist “ suggested the propriety 
of attacking tbe hepatic organs!” So that 
he became, the adviser of “ an eminent prac¬ 
titioner’s” patient! Galvanism,he says, has 
“ a peculiar action on the uterine system 
but he does not wish to say any thing which 
may “ lead to the imputation of indelicacy,” 
and, therefore, says nothing of the “ disor¬ 
ders peculiar to males,” although he has ex¬ 
pended himself on those which are “ pecu¬ 
liar to females!” He tried galvanism in 
one case of gangrene, but it “ proved un¬ 
availing.” But why should we tire our 
readers with the farrago of a man, who rarely 
touches a medical term without meddling 
with its orthography, or a medical subject 
hut to blazon his folly ! 


THE LANCET. 

J melon, Saturday, December 30, 1826. 

The Me mcf. ns of the English College of 


“ An apparently healtbv young gentleman I % r 6* on8 > who, during the whole period of 
who - Jt i> ’ . . ....... 


glam.*, w as twin, ui mo ior urn application of 
galvanism. The abscess discharged (tumefied 
glands j) in, a very short time, and the pa¬ 
tient was ,»ooh? well. The constitutional 
treatment of the malady having been neg¬ 
lected in this case for some years, the dis¬ 
ease attacked the vital organs, baffled the 
effects of all medicinal means, and the pa¬ 
tient soon after (he was well, supra) died of 
pulmonary consumption.” 


connexion with that Institution, have 
J been injured, degraded, and insulted, by the 
“ Hiding Powerswho have been denied 
admission to the Hunterian Museum, except 
j during a few hours in each year, and then 
directed to move from gallery to basement, 
ami from basement to gallery, like a herd of 
Indian slaves;—who have been furnished 


Of diseased “ ynysentoric glands,” he has 
had but little experience ; but he is quite 
certain that “indigestion produces a ple¬ 
thoric Mbit of hod# 5 and so elaborates the 
gout, or rather " gouty matter,” which has 
“ sometimes evinced itself to him as a sub¬ 
tile principle, being suddenly translated from 
the extremities to the organ# of vitality!” 


with no C’atai.ocuk of the preparations, 
without which the Museum i» almost use¬ 
less;—who have run the risk of being 
kicked, or of having their brains knocked out, 
if they attempted to make a drawing of any 
valuable or interesting specimen of Morbid 
Anatomy;—who have been denied admission 
to the Library, and refused a perusal of 
book# that have beef purchased with their own 
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money-who are compelled to contribute species of insult, injury and degradation 
ton fund, no account of the appropriation that the most tyrannous and iniquitous of 
of which is ever rendered to them;—who laws would permit to be inflicted on the 
are under the necessity of yielding ohedi- most degraded of slaves, have now a fair 
ence to insulting restrictions and unjust prospect of being speedily extricated from 


exactions, ijj* -'sed by men that are by the bondage of their benighted, contOfua- 
oature and eduwrion iu every respect their cious, and irresponsible Governors. And it 
inferiors who, although styled Member* is with the highest satisfaction we an- 
of the College, are excluded from its offices, uounce that the SURGEONS’ PETITION 
now filled by a junta of worthies who elect 1 to the House of Commons has been pro 
euch other, in the conduct, of which neither | pared by the Com mu-tke appointed at the 
the feelings, the respectability, nor the! General Meetings in February last, and IS 
pecuniary interests of the surgical comma- NOW LYING FOR SIGNATURE at The 
nity are ever consulted ;—who, although Freemasons' Tavern. The names of the, Com- 
styled Members, do not participate in the mitt.ee are already recorded, and kvkhy 
management of their own Institution Member of the College who wishes to see 
MEMBERS, who have been informed that Surgeons in the first, ranks of society, who 
»* a system if continual intrigue and cabal would ia anxious to have conferred upon them that 
be introduced," if THEY were to elect the respect to which their talents and utility 
“ Ruling PowersMembers who have are so justly entitled ; EVERY MEM BER 
been told by their despotic and ignorant of the College who is desirous to nppear the 
governors, that they are not capable of ap- enemy of injustice, and who would have it. 
pointing their own officers, because they believed that he ib not a voluntary slave 
exercise the professions of Apothecaries and a coward, will hasten to attach his name 
and Accoucheurs and “ that in such Hnds" to this Petition, if it. bo only to rnotxst 
t heir Institution H would soon cease to be a Col-' against the manner in which his College 


lege of Surgeons and if Surgery Members has been governed, and to manifest his in- 
who have been politely told that the drones dignation at the treatment he has expen- 

of the London hospitals are the only person | euced from those who were appointed by 

in England capable of teaching anatomy and j Parliament to protect his interests, and to 
surgeryMembers who, through tlieiojus- j uphold the dignity of the surgical profession; 
tic© and imbecility of the “ Ruhng lowers,” j if Rhe only to do tins; if it he merely to 
obtain little or no respect from the publicj show hia disapprobation of the conduct of 
from possessing the College diploma, and, ] the Council, every intelligent and liberal- 
consequently, arc often brow-beaten by | minded member will siux *** petition. 
judges blackguarded by counsel, and treated | We understand that copietnf it have been 
as mere barbers by coroners and police | forwarded to all the large town, in the king- 
magistrates {-—Members who have seen that j dom ; and wo are % •• • ■' • 1 - spirited 

their diplomas are regarded as waste paper and talented provm- a. ';■£ .i..,- v .11 not b« 
fry the Lords of the Admiralty, and the tardy in seconding the effort* of their me- 
Commander-m-Chief of the British army tropolitan brethren, m thonttempt tp obtain 
Members who are denied by their arrogant, for the College a n«w coxhmmov. The 
.« Rulers” an entrance at the front door of surgeons of provincial hospitd. and mhr. 
their mrn College ;-in a word, the Mem- marics should not for# that no certificate 
bers of the English College of Surgeons,(of attendance for less than two years on 
who, for a long series of years, have expe-1 the surgical practice of their institutions 
rieaoed from their “ Ruling Powers” every j is received by the Court of Examiners, 
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And not then even, unless the student have 
previously attended two courses of lectures 
and dissections in London, which, as we have 
4gtriii and again stated, amounts to a pro- 
ecriptm of all certificates from country Bur¬ 
geons, and is an edict characterised,las far es 
we can judge, by the most gross injustice, 
inasmuch as the provincial hospitals, from 
being less Crowded than those of London, 
afford the Students a mttch better oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing the various cases of 
duefiae and operations, than they can have 
here, Where we often see two or three 
hundred anxious spectators around the table 
of an operator, whilst, in all probability, 
not one-tenth part are enabled to take 
such an accurate notice of an operation, 
as would enable them to repeat it with 
any degree of confidence or of security,' 
The provincial surgeons, therefore, will 
hasten to express their dissatisfaction at the 
conduct of the “ Ruling Powers,” and en¬ 
deavour, at all events, to attain an equaliza¬ 
tion of rights- They will perceive, from the 
following paragraph, which we extract, from 
the Petition, that the Committee have not 
been unmindful of their interests: 

“ That the Court also refuses to admit 
persons to examination, unless they have at¬ 
tended the surgical practice of a London 
hospital for one year; although'.': - ■...u.Ih-i 
of patients in several provinen.’, !.■ 
of England is much greater than in the 
smaller London hospitals; although the 
means of acquiring surgical information are 
proportioimbly inure ample in the former 
than in the latter; and although the Bur¬ 
geons of the former are not interior in talent 
or professional* acquirements to their bre¬ 
thren of the Council, who made this Regu¬ 
lation.” 

This part of the Petition will doubtless 
produce a powovful impression on the legis¬ 
lature, and that impression would be ren¬ 
dered much more striking and forcible, if 
the »ur|^oni of every, large town would pre¬ 
sent a *Wt jP«titii(’)f|Pupporting the prayer 
of that to be presented from the surgeons of 
the metropolis, which Petition should be 
hwe before the 8th day of February next. 


The Members of Parliament who represent 
the counties or boroughs in which the peti¬ 
tioners reside, would be the most desirable 
persons to present such Petitions to the 
Mouse, as they would he enabled to give 
personal testimony of the honourable conduct 
and high respectability of the petitioners. 
To the country surgeons we need not say 
more; we have discharged our duty, and 
we are confident that they will perform 
theirs in a manner hecoming the character 
of Members of the Surgical Profession. 

To the abused and vilified General 
Practitioner, whether resident in London 
or in the country, we present the following 
extract from the Petition, which Wilt con¬ 
vince him that his interests have not been 
lost sight of by the Gentlemen who com¬ 
pose the Committee: 

44 That the subject of Midwifery is en¬ 
tirely omitted in the examinations. This 
department of surgery appears to lie under 
the especial displeasure and contempt of the 
College, who, by the following by-law, have 
absolutely disqualified persons who practise 
it from a seat in the Court of Examiners : 

lit. Every person practising as an apothe¬ 
cary, or ns a man-widwife, shall be ineligi¬ 
ble as a Member r.f the Court: an.I 

2d. Auy Men !*. Cif.:! tv! n. while 

a member thereof, ‘•hall p-arii- a*, art apo¬ 
thecary, or ns a n. n. u.mw.je, vu-'l .■.•■ liable 
to such fine as the Court shall ad judge, not 
i’ vioi-d'.: the sunt of fifty pounds lor each 
mil! t \ ■ :y week during which he shall so 
continue to practise. 

u 'Hint your Petitioners are at a loss to un¬ 
derstand the reasons of this exdusiou, and 
they are quite unable to discover for it any 
grounds of public utility , more particularly 
when they consider that many valuable lives 
are lost to the community through the igno¬ 
rance and malpractices of persons who are 
allowed to undertake, without education or 
the sligh- j to professional 

skill, the \i ra,:* ji:ip< ri.n.i hri.s 

of surgery. On reference to the Charter, 
your Petitioners can find nothing to autho¬ 
rise the exclusion of surgeon-apothecaries 
from a Beat in the College Council. When 
persons j ..■• Erie; pi. mi..a v have under¬ 
gone an i vi is.ii*i.u\e r.uid for their 
diploma, si.. \ :iu> ■ si a p«rr»*r» equality, as 
Members of the College, With those who 
practise surgery only. Your Petitioners 
cannot see, in the possession of that addi¬ 
tional knowledge which the practice of the 
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Burgeon-apothecary r- quires. any reason for 
subjecting the gi-nr. ul practitioners, who 
constitute the great majority of the College, 
to the stigma of such an exclusion.’' 

Let the General PsACTmossa reflect 
bn this passage, let him meditate also on 
the treatment he has experienced from 
the “ Eiding Powerssad, Anally, let him 
constantly bear in mind, that his object in 
petitioning the legislature is to procure the 
annual election of the officer* of the College, 
and that the ELECTORS are to be the 
Members at large. 


Mr. Saunders not only kept his opera¬ 
tion on the cataract of infants at the Infir¬ 
mary Recret, but refused to meet Mr. Ware, 
sen., in consultation on such cases, or to 
■liviilgi- to him the *,i* j s..* .! to 

talki, or. ih.' avowed :•» :i a: ipro¬ 
ceeding was peculiar to himself, and of 
Vui.< ■ 1 v ■ ‘:n as ft you ng wan. He 
■■■■ >(■■ ih- r . ■ of a young child of 

'ii. U : i. I’-.- . I’-esident of the Insti¬ 
tution, and yet uus Mr. Price supports Hie 
colleagues of the secret Operator ! 


Experiments on the Bleed, in 

those published fat Tun Lan i ■ < i Iftr. ■/. 
1826 '. By Mr, R. Vines, Veterinary 
College. 

7 th, That if a horse or an ass being in 
health, and the blood huffy, he destroyed by 
bleeding from the jugular vein, and the 
blood be caught in different glass-vessels, 
and allowed to coagulate, on examination it 
will be found that that which flowed until 
the animal manifested symptoms nf ex- 
heftstion from loss of blood, will be ; 
whilst that which flowed after, even until the 
death of the animal, will exhibit no such 
appearance. 

8 th. That if from a horse or an ass being 
in health, apjl the blood huffy, blood be 
drawn,from the jugular vein to some amount, 
and the spinal marrow be divided as near the 
brain as possible, the arterial blood the mo¬ 
il! t.; i ’ripiration < vas. s, will become as dark 
coloured as venous, and of the same tempe¬ 
rature, And if from the same animal blood 
be taken from the right and left auricles of 
the heart, and allowed to coagulate, that 
from the right will bo found to possess the 
buffy coat, whilst that from the left will be 
entirely red, without the least appearance 
of buffi 

9th. That in young healthy animals the 
huffy coat is nearly white, much resembling 
coagulated chyle. 
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To th« Editor of Thb Lancet. 

Sir ,—As I know of no mean# by which I 
can address the anatomical and medics! 
world in a more direct manner than through 
the medium of your useful und widely circu¬ 
lated publication. 1 shall feel grateftd for 
the insertion of a few words in reference to 
the above whnol. Those pupils who are 
punctual in taking their respective seats at 
the Theatre a minute or two before the fee* 
ture hour, soon grow very impatient, and 
make a most tremendous noise unless the 
lecturer will very speedily make his appear¬ 
ance. 1 beg confidently to affirm, that it is 
not the lecturer’s fault, but the pupils’; 
about two thirds of whom hardly ever enter 
the theatre until about ten minutes after the 
proper time. What can bo more annoying 
to the lecturer, than to hear a constant 
jamming of the door, till nearly half the 
lec ture is delivered. Twice this very week 
have I actually observed pupils walk in to 
hear Mr. Grainger thirty-five minutes after 
the commencement of the lecture. And 
the same thing precisely holds good respect¬ 
ing their conduct when attending Dr. Arm¬ 
strong. I have seen the lecturer wiilk about, 
an snugly waiting the pupils to be seated, 
:.! ii, .u. one occasion, very lately, he request¬ 
ed a few that were loitering about the door, 
to enter the theatre. J have no doubt, if 
the students will meet precisely at the ap¬ 
pointed hour, the lecturer will also be punc¬ 
tual. Another point t b. , ■ ;. • ■■.■‘r 

attirement when at th- 1 ■ i 1 , 

cannot possibly learn wliat can induce some 
three or four to appear in their elegant dis- 
sertun. VVhat necessity is there for 

hnu^if; in ill.! filth of those rooms to j duster 
the benches, and thereby render it commu¬ 
nicative to the dresses of the cleaner and 
greater part of the T*i. ry 1-, 1 

wish to say, that it »' : '<■ 1 1 . : i!;. : ■ 

ing if those few “ : • a. 

consisting of about twelve of that large and 
respectable school, were to condescend to 
take off their hate duri..,: lecture : this has 
occasioned great •■••cl'mion. 1 need nut 
state, that the major part of the pupils were 
present a few days since, when the Opinion. 

of a • " ' v ” t-.r/r vi ; t% delivered 

on t • • 1 1 ' ,! . I: "-.-may an¬ 

swer the purpose for which they arc in¬ 
tended, is the hearty d<^|re of the 

Whites, 

Dec. 20 , 1826. 
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To ihe Editor of The Lancet. 

Sin,—As doubts Love been, and are still 
entertained, of the truth of true polypi hav¬ 
ing been found attached to the internal sur¬ 
face of the heart, the following account of a 
post-mortem examination will not bo uninte¬ 
resting to the numerous readers of your 
Journal. 

I had been for some time attending a lady 
labouring under chronic bronchitis, attended 
with tbe usual symptoms of that complaint, 
viz. difficult, respiration, with a cough and 
expectoration of frothy mucous or muco¬ 
purulent matter, or what, perhaps, might 
with more propriety be called a morbid secre¬ 
tion of mucus, possessing the natural tena¬ 
city of healthy mucus, but. thicker, and of a 
greenish hue, coining dp in patches. The 
difficulty ofbreuthing increased in the morn¬ 
ing, and the expectoration more copious of 
course, from the accumulation of mucus 
during sleep. This complaint lias not been 
inappropriately called by Dr. Badham, the 
wintei' cough, as it is always increased dur¬ 
ing the winter, and generally attacking those 
advanced in life, it usually terminates fatally 
in the fourth or fifth winter. Before the 
flood of light thrown on these diseases by 
Bichat's more particular description of tire 
anatomy of the mucous membranes, it was, 
and is still called by many, humoral asthma. 
It has also been confounded by Dr. Thomas,; 
in his Practice of Physic, with peripneumonia,: 
notha. These cursory observations nre.no 
doubt, superfluous to some, hut as this dis¬ 
ease is yet but imperfectly understood by 
many, they are not wholly unnecessary. My 
patient had reached to the fifth season with 
tins corn plaint, and from the emaciation and 
increased difficulty in breathing, it was easy 
to -rffau* tki.t she would not get 

ihift wiiif<:. On Thursday, l)e- 
<einUr 1 !, not have . seen her for a day 
or two, l was sent lor, and found her sit¬ 
ting up as usual in her bed-room ; she com- 
jlained that her appetite, which had been 
•.•‘“■-tnff-f. good, begi&n to fail; that her 
light.' had rustless, her sleep being 
broken by the cough and expectoration. 
She therefore rfifltaesti*d an opiate, which 
she had lam occtiSiia.;, , , , \ in the bahit of 
taking ; I gave her a d. .«%«• of Dover’s pow¬ 
der, combined wiiii squill, which she took 
early in the evening ; ad when her attend¬ 
ant left her at. about in the morning, she 
described beracli u,. f -.ding comfortable. I 
was aftgft tor in haste about eight o’clock, 
tmd found her just dead. Although this dis- 
oafte usually terminates rather suddenly, yet 
tt# it appeared unusually so in tins case, I 


requested a pot-■-mor!; m examination, and 
on Sunday, Duv reber 17, accompanied by 
my intelligent friend and neighbour Mr. 
Perfect, we proceeded to the examination. 
On opening the thorax, we found the adhe¬ 
sions very considerable between the phura 
pvlmonaiis and pleura costalis, so as to require 
much force in detaching the lungs from the 
chest and diaphragm. On opening the peri¬ 
cardium, there was an unusual quantity of 
effusion into that cavity, about five or six 
ounces. There was also a slight effusion into 
the cavity of the chest. Having removed the 
heart, on examining it, the aorta was found 
somewhat increased in size , but there waa 
no disease or ossification in it, or in t he pul¬ 
monary artery. The heart itself was not en¬ 
larged, nor on ‘ opening the left auricle and 
ventricle were its parietes thickened. On 
slitting up the vena cavu and right auricle 
and ventricle, a yellow fatty substance pre¬ 
sented itself, beginning and attached by 
rather a broad basis in the internal sur- 
fare of the right apendix auriculi, and be¬ 
coming somewhat expanded, extending 
across the auricle into the ventricle, and 
terminating in two long peduftdteB, about 
two inches in length. It wa» pretty firmly 
attached in its whole course. On examin¬ 
ing the lungs, the minute ramifications of 
the bronchia? and air-cells contained morbid 
mucus ; but there were no signs of inflam ¬ 
mation or ulceration in the mucous mem¬ 
brane or substance of the lungs ; no hepati¬ 
zation or obliteration in. the air-cells. Tho 
material point: in this caa$ is evidently the 
polypus in the heart. Now the existence of 
these substances lias been affirmed by Tul- 
pi tut,Malpighi,andPechliuus, i» 1 ilrtTiu rlu- 
ringius and others have denied that true 
polypi have ever been found in the heart, 
umI belli \cd that they were merely the co- 
ii.-iilar-.«! fibrin of the blood formed in the 
moment of death, which substances Theijhi- 
ringius called pseudo-polypi. In this opinion 
be bus been followed by Mr. John Bell, who 
begins by supposing the question to be, 
whether blood sometimes coogulutes, and forms 
polypi in enlarged hearts. Setting out with 
this idea, be argues c •. the nnf.-ohsii.ilil v of 
blood coagulating in i!.o hear* !“■•> if during 
life, and becoming washed pure, and of a 
firm consistence, thus constituting polypi. 
In this I entirely agree with Mr. John Bell; 
but did he suppose that polypi in other parts 
are. formed by coagulated blood f Surely 
not; then why in the heart 1 That coagu¬ 
lated blood, or even the fibrin of die 
blood, should form a substance in the 
heart at the moment of death, or in the 
slow ai•p.'mn lies to it, is not improbable ; 
and call .mil .-ubatances pst’udo-pjlypi, or 
what you will, they are quite distinct 
from true poiypi, which are substances or¬ 
ganised uud possessed of vitality, shooting 
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out from mucous surfaces. And there up-1 
pears to me no reason whatever for suppos¬ 
ing that polypi 5 in the heart are different 
from polypi in the nose, in the uterus, or in j 
the rectum. The internal coat of the heart, 
like all membrane# which come in contact 
with air or fluids, and attached to the inter¬ 
nal parts of organs required to be in motion, 
is a lubri • <<r nv-ws month; a\e. The 

fluency cf Mi. .!■•!..» !M:V laisguag.-, an. the 
ingenuity of his reasoning, have deservedly 
made his works very generally read, and his 
opinions looked up to as authority. But 
when we consider that Mr, Bell denied the 
compressibility of the larger arteries by 
manual force, we must allow that he some¬ 
times adopted opinions without mature de¬ 
liberation, Whether the polypus in this 
case was the cause or consequence of the bron¬ 
chial affection, is uncertain. I should ra¬ 
ther say the latter. 1 am, however, quite 
satisfied, from the best of all evidence, that 
polypi are occasionally found shooting from 
the mucous membrane of the heart, as well 
as from other mucous surfaces. And I trust 
the publication of this case, and these ob¬ 
servations, will lead to a more attentive ex¬ 
amination of the heart in post-mortem re¬ 
searches, when, I doubt not, the occasional 
existence of true polypi in it will he soon 
universally acknowleged. 

I am, Sir, yours, 

W. Simpson. 

Hammersmith, 

1 >ecviuber, 20th, 4826. 


Dll. BARE Y. 

To the Editor of Tin. Lancet, j 

Sin,—Tv your repoi! of the proceedings j 
of the Hunterian Society, (No* 173 of Tin: 
Lancet,) a serious misstatement occurs 
#ith regard to Dr. Barry’s Theory of Ab¬ 
sorption. 

That gentleman is made to admit, (accord¬ 
ing to your Reporter,) that tlie exhausted 
cupping-glass prevents absorption in “ the 
saw way ” as Mr. EHerbv’s ferrule, via. “ by 
mechanical pressure applied round the poi¬ 
soned wound.” 

Dr. Barry’s view of the subject is this, as 
expressed in liis book, (p. lb},) in his Lec¬ 
tures, and at both the Hunterian and Loudon 
Medical societies : “ That there are but two 
i (uui‘.:l i;.» im-.N .*i,V\ v—., - -.: \ t . enable j 
n»v ; .:;t of In-..- nr. in; !•>..■ ■■ ; viz. 

1st, A free com muni cot ion between the part j 
and the thoracic pumps, gdly, Afreeap-i 
plication of atmospheric pressure to the ab- j 
sorbing point and the course of the com- j 
munication ; consequently, that absorption : 
must be rapid in direct p:oportion to the I 
perfection of these two iqndi'ions.’ - ' | 
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To prove this proposition, Dr. Batty re¬ 
moves the pressure of the atmosphere from 
a poisoned wound by means of an exhausted 
cupping-glass, and prevents absorption, 
although the communication is not cut off 
between the wound and the thorax. 

Mr.Ellerby applies circular pressure round 
the poisoned wound, and cuts off the cewnmu- 
nication by obliterating the cavities of the 
veins and lymphatics, and prevents absorp¬ 
tion, although the pressure of the atmosphere 
is not removed from the wound. 

Dr. Barry claimed Mr. Ellerby’s experi¬ 
ment as anotherdemmstratiou of his (Dr.B'fl) 
proposition, and this itwas, no doubt, that led 
your Reporter into error. 

Indeed, the applicat ion of pressure between 
a poisoned wound and the heart, is a# old as 
that, of the cupping-glass itself. Vide Ex¬ 
perimental Researches (Barry's, p,77.) 

Phi no vacuum, 

London; Dec. 36, 1826. 

_I_ 

COLLEGE OP PHYSICIANS, 

To the Editor of Tun Lancet. 

Siii,—Allow me to correct one important 
mistake, relative to the College of Physicians, 
in tuy last letter. Since it# publication, 1 
am informed on goad authority that the 
College possess no pmver whatever to pre¬ 
vent any medical graduate of any university, 
foreign or English, from practising us u phy¬ 
sician in London.: if this lie the case, it 
ought to be generally known. I, for exam¬ 
ple, am a graduate of a university. W hen, 
however, it was proposed to me to take my 
Doctor's degree, mnturer age and mature re¬ 
flection had convinced me of the dishonest y 
and immorality of a feigned subscription on 
oath, to the thir'v-une le ; of the Church 
df Ett'.liifid. It • •u'i •' ii!.« a compromise 
of common honour, if the formula of sub¬ 
scription meant any tiling, subscribe to 

falsehood.; arid if it wsih "a" W:'e firm, ikj 
honest man ought to give lii* f r -tn;i. n.iwc 
to a piece of gothic buffoonery Jvhich must 
: tend essentially to weaken in the minds of 
I young persons the l. 1 ns.C.mrf ;•» 

| attach to mi oath, or-any serious assert ion, 

I of opinion of any kind. Again, it is iMoin- 
Ipatible with tin- duty of a catholic to sul>- 
scriho to any lest of nny kind. 

Even in case:? where a ipd|fe:fofm i»*the only 
thing- pretended, wn are hot to compromise 
our character by playing at lying for liter o of 
gain. At Cambridge a rptih can be a 
Bachelor of Physic, without being a sub¬ 
scriber to the articles., having Once been 
matriculated ; and this is enough to be can¬ 
didate for the Fellowship of Warwick Lane. 
But the same objection stands ia the M*ay of 
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integrity there, which i« experienced in the | 
Doctor fs degree at Oxfordfor Cambridge, 
1 , for one, among some others, would not 
hare anything to do with the London Col¬ 
lege ; and as I know that there are many 
Very able men who would come and practise 
in or near London, were they not under a 
false impression about the preventive power 
of the College, I hold it to be a duty in¬ 
volving on me, aft I have misstated this point | 
in my last letter, to correct it in this. 1 
shall, however, be pleased to have your more 
valuable opinion on the subject. If the right 
offm practice be established, we may then 
let the College die a natural death, and save 
a row y if not, then a petition of the legis¬ 
lature will be attempted, and, I presume, 
with success ; at; least, if we may judge 
from thi - n]i:Ii!ci;» d imli.pursued at. last 
bv his Majesty’s intellectual ministers, who 
seem to have done more than any of their. 
prrdcoesMii-;. to consolidate the a flections 
of liberal and philosophic minds; by per- 
mitting/m inquiry, of which conscious recti¬ 
tude is always fearless, and by opening free 
trade f which implies commercial confidence, 
they have drawn forth acclamations of grati¬ 
tude from a uatioh of loyal and loving sub¬ 
jects to the throne of a patriot king. From , 
such men the superannuated absurdities and 
dishonest regulations of the medical pro¬ 
fession can never find shelter and patronage. 
Anti when it, is considered that there is, in 
addition to a com promise of veracity wliii h 
ft good catholic dreads from its future cuuse- 
(.[nonces, and an enlightened philosopher 
disdains from its absurdity, u minims expense 
attending the process ; it is to be hoped 
that if the laws of the College should, on 
inquiry, be found valid, and my view of 
them erroneous, their repeal will be imme¬ 
diately moved in Parliament. One success¬ 
ful operation done in surgery, or one difficult 
case well cured in medicine, confers on the 
student n diploma more valuable than any 
set of Examiners tan confer. There always 
will he, bpth in stjd out of the regular pro¬ 
fession, ignoraiff . empirics, who may do 
harm rathnA than good; but, in both cases, 
mi action at 4 #w is the remedy, and damages 
once obtained will afford a salutary check to 
future temerity. Hut the excluding power 
is a real evil, and so convinced tun I of it, 
that if I w. !.■ to »lot•■rui v to-morrow to 
come t.» tir.i:lund'« caj ii il end practise, I 
would n:r coiimUi the t .»i,oge M.l)., nor 
ield up my iKUHtal ri . hl to hem lit myself 
Y hone filing my fvilow-c real ores. to any 
artificial regulation tl .it was not also a 
mutter of htip* To the law all good subjects 
must bend } but I ask, lihat is the law in 
this easel 

■ Yours, Ac. 

Medicos, 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL, 


fATAL Iff JURY TO THE ABDOMEtf, OCCASIONED 
BY A FALL. 

S. Mills, aitat. 23, a healthy countryman, 
was admitted into Accident Ward, on the 
morning of November 25, under the care of 
Mr. Key. 

He stated, that about half an hour pre¬ 
vious to admission, he was in the act of 
tying a rope round some hop-bags, be being 
on the top of a loaded wagtm, at the dis¬ 
tance of twenty feet from the ground, when 
the rope broke or slipped, and he Was pre¬ 
cipitated to the ground. He did not strike 
against any thing in his fall, and said that 
he fell directly on his back—of course with 
I great violence. 

When admitted, the coun tennnee was 
pallid, the surface of the body and the pulse 
at the wrist very feeble. In the course 
of an hour or two t here was more warmth of 
body, and lie vomited a dark brownish fluid. 
He now' complained of great pain in the ab¬ 
domen, but more especially in the right iliac 
region, and at this part he evinced great 
tenderness on pressure. The whole abdo¬ 
men was very tense—(we are now speaking 
of the patient’s condition about throe hours 
after the accident, v V ■ v.r- f : i st saw him,')— 
and it nppeared : * ov. in: to ft forcible 
contraction of the abdominal muscles, re¬ 
sembling I- viii.. ’ vi! j ■ :>*... -. 

’Hie pulse i .■■ ki.iiii.v ■ ,ii !■ , . 

Ordered, to tie mppea on the l,ms / have a 
common purgative enema admiiistered, and 
to take a gr ain of calomel, with half n grain 
of opium, every five or six hours. 

iu. Soon. The vomiting continued ft 
intervals throughout the latter part of yes¬ 
terday and during ihe night, it ceased ea !y 
this morning. The puise is 120, and o p¬ 
pressed, the tension and tenderness of the 
abdomen not diminished; the bowels have 
not been relieved. Mr, Callaway on going 
T„und, directed sixteen ounces of blood to 
he taken from the am, after which the 
pulse became more expanded—increased in 
volume, but in the space of two hours 
again became small and contracted. 

At 4 o’clock the patient was seen by Mr. 
Key, w'ho directed fomentations to the ab¬ 
domen, and the purgative enema to be re¬ 
peated ; three motions Were produced, but 
on attentive examination, they did not ap-* 
pear to be mixed with blood. 

27. AW. The patient baaobtainedbut little 
s» , ““ T ». the pain and fendeme** the abdti* 
j■.'In. r.;_h: i!:ac re,; ion ate LUtLmiuuibed, 
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the pulse is 130, and email; the tongue is num were given, which afforded some relief, 
dry and "brown, and the vomiting occasional, and ten leeches were applied to the iliac 
The bowels have been copiously relieved region. 

several times, the stools contain much mu- 3 . The diorrlnra is unabated ; the abdo- 
cous, but no blood ; the feet are cold, hot- men is greatly distended; tile puls© 120 , 
ties filled witlv hot water are applied to them, and sharp ; the tongue covered with ft thick 
A grain of opitun was administered, by di- yellow fur, hut moist, 
rection of Mr. Key. In the evening a grain 4. The purging continues; the pulse is 
and half of opium were given. 130, and less sharp ; the tongue is dean# ; 

20 . The pulse is upward© of 120 , and the. feet are cold; there is slight hiccup, 
small, the tongue is more moist; them is and some difficulty in micturition. Lauda* 
still great pain on ptesaure at the right iliac num is given from time to time, and starch 
region, with a sense of hardness—there is clysters with opium. 

not tine natural elasticity of the part. 5. There is a distinct emphysematous 

Two motions have been passed since sensation communicated to the hand about 
yesterday ; the latter appears to be slichily the inguinal canal, and it; became a question 
tinged with blood. The vomiting has ceased. with Mr. Key how far it might be proper to 
A grain of opium was giveiiAnis morning, make an opening in the abdomen, in order 
but rnihi'ig further is pr.-sni'vd ; t!-o pills to evacuate the supposed extravasation, 
of cidomei jiiid opium arc ii'icu . 11 mm-!. The pulse was now amall and feeble ; the 
• ‘UK Still great tenderness in the right tongue red and dry, and the countenance 
iliac region, with much pain. The pulse is wus ■flushed and anxious. Tlie abdomen 
130, fibarp, and mure Demis'-d in volume was much distended, but the patient bore 
ih»n yesterday: tin- skin is hot and dry; considerable pressure without evincing pain; 
tpiUicnt is r«->i;■ st* and writable, and the the diarrhoea was still excessive. Mr. Key 
bowels nre very much purged, with dis- ordered suppositories of opium to be intro- 
trussing tenesmtis. duced into the rectum; and as he oon- 

Ordered the cretaceous mixture, with ten sidered, from the state of the pulse, there 


grains of aromatic confection, every six 
hours ; twelve leeches to he applied over 
the right iliac region. 

In tin? evening the report was, that 1)*$ 
purging had continued incessahfly. A ::■/h 
of opium Was administered. 

30. The diarrhoea has been excessive 
throughout the night ; there have been. 

rigours ; the puls # 1 j# .125, mid lb .sis:- - 

nance flushed. Ordered to take ■ -fir < 
drops of laudanum, and to have a starch in¬ 
jection with laudanum, if the purging con¬ 
tinued, 

J)ec. 1 . There was less of diarrhu'a after 
the laudanum was given, but it returned 
, again with increased severity early this 
mofcing; the stools are exceedingly !i 
'The pulse is sharp and i.;.* : the 

tongue is foul but rnoisr, .. !...vr been 

no rigours since yesterday. 

A starch injection with laudanum was 
given this morning. Mr, Key directed 
twenty-five drops of laudanum to be given, 
a poultice to !••• :■:•’■' *■'! over the right iliac 
region, n:>d i'iihco -j blood to be taken from 
the hint by cupping / 

Dec. 2 . The patient slept well, and 
evinces less pain on pie«*nre being made in 
the right iliac regieo ; ihc purging is less 
frequent; the pulse is 120 , and sharp ; the 
tongue furred mid moist; and the abdomen 
considerably distended. This report was 
in,id*- «:r;v in the ivi-ubig, but at noon we 
f,um : . ibiii ill? diarnm-a was again excessive, 
n starch and opium clyster was now ex¬ 
hibited* 

In the evening twenty-five drops of lauda- 


wna now an indication for supporting the 
vital powers, ho directed that porter should 
be given in a moderate quantity. 

The poor fellow, however, went on gradu- 
. si'T. ■»:: without any material alteration 

of symptoms, and died on the evening of 
the 7th. 

Post Mortem Examination. 

I The examination of the body showed that 
extensive inflammation of the peritoneum, 
consequent from the accident, had been set. 
up, more especially on the right side of the 
abdomen. On cutting through the abdo¬ 
minal ?iu.*-le<«, on the right side, air es¬ 
cape:’. v.\:h a large quantity of yellowish 
■ fluid, pa My fo cal and partly purulent. This 
was found to issue from an extensive abscess 
which had formed in front of the perito¬ 
neum. The boundaries of tlns cavity were 
formed by preternatural adhesions, which 
had formed between the omentum and pa¬ 
in tea of the abdomen ; it was well defined, 
and was very extensive, reaching above as 
high as the liver, and below to the right 
iliac fossa. V 

Continuing the examination, a still more, 
extensive abscess was found situated be¬ 
hind, the peritoneum; it extended throflghout 
the iliac fossa over the lumbar muscles m 
high as the eighth rib. The peritoneal 
covering of the intestines throughout ex¬ 
hibited signs of inflammation having gene¬ 
rally prevailed; but the great mischief was 
evidently confined to the right side. There 
was no lesion of the intestines at any part to 
be detected; and if any had taken place in 
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the peritoneum on the right side, in conse¬ 
quence of the fall, it could not be discovered 
in its diseased state. 

It will be observed, on perusing the case, 
that, the only measures taken to subdue the 
destructive peritoneal inflammation which 
existed, and was clearly evidenced by nume¬ 
rous symptoms, consisted in the abstraction 
of sixteen ounces of blood from the arm, the 
application of ten leeches twice, and cupping 
m the loins ! Passive treatment for active in¬ 
flammation ! 

OmtATIONi:. 

On Tuesday, Dec. b, Mr. Morgan ampu¬ 
tated tlie fore arm of a young man, in conse ¬ 
quence of disease of the elbow-joint; and, 
on the same day, Mr. Cooper removed the 
ring and middle finger, with a portion of 
their corresponding metacarpal hones. 


CASE 01' INJOTtV TO THE SCALE, 

Follmed by Inflammation and extensive Suppura¬ 
tion in the Cellular Membrane, beneath, the 
Tendon of the Occipito- Frontalis. 

Dennis Sheau, a stout Hibernian, thirty 
years of age, was admitted into Accident 
Ward, qja the loth of November, under the 
cure of Mr.Brausby Cooper. 

It appeared that, eight days previous to 
admission, the patient, had been engaged In 
at drunken affray at Mapping, and had re¬ 
ceived ft violent blow on the Jiend with a 
poker, which occasioned a wound of the 
scalp.* He was much intoxicated at the 
time, and was taken to tins watch-house, 
where he was confined until the following 
morning. The wound hied very freely, but 
it was simply bound up, and bo had act wh. 
course to medical advice. He went about 
his customary avocations, experiencing but 
little inconveniance nr pain from the wound, 
until live days previous to admission, v.hi n 
‘ ’ r m’|i' 1 i:..--!. in- •. ‘ ' 

• ’ii- • I- rail.-* >-a •. i . • • •.; 

lino n j * 

: • .v e . i 

W hen admitted, the head am! face were 
so n, • ■ -.wi.'h :i • ■ occasion great defor- 
mit - . ■' • u. ( ,, of the counienar.ee; 
the eye-litis were completely dosed. There 
was: '• **. •s.iiit^h V 1 of the scalp, ex¬ 
tend;: ... i !!.m r,‘ •' ‘tin? Jove part ami 

middle ot tiro Jtekd, and the pa; ts hat! a puffy 


* Such was the patient's statement when 
admitted ; but the ease, we believe, after- 
wards led to some judicial proceedings, am! 
from the evidence given on that occasion, it 
was rendered dubious whether the injury 
was not occasioned by n fall. 


THE SCALP. 

feel; they were oedematous, yielding to the 
pressure of the finger, and retaining the im¬ 
pression for a short time. The integuments 
of the tipper two thirds of the face were of a 
dark red colour, with increased heat of the 
parts, and they were much swollen. There 
was a longitudinal wound of the scalp, of 
about two inches in length, over the upper 
part of the right parietal bonethe edges 
of the wound were separated, and the bone 
was denuded to some extent. 

The constitutional symptoms attendant on 
so much local mischief were, as may readily 
be supposed, severe in their nature ; the 
tongue was dry and brown in the centre, 
-iigl.fh moist, and covered with a white fur 
n ill" sides; the skin was hot, the pulse 
110, and somewhat sharp, and the patient 
complained of thirst. The sensorium not 
m: !: i:■- si.r.-v:s: li.c h'-wrl 4 mode!i 1 .'.civ li:». 

h.T.t ‘iiopi r din (■•{■d t!ic head }■» l)c s! lAvd 
and a poultice of linseed meal to be applied 
to the wound of the scalp. The face to he 
fomented with a decoction of poppies, and 
the following medicines to he taken every 
six hours: 

Calomel, 1% grain, > > v 
Opium, k grain. V v \ 

Tartar Emetic, £ grain, in a pill. 

Sulphate of Magnesia, 2 drachms. 

Solution of Acetate of Ammonia drachms. 
Camplm Mixture, lit ounce. Mix. 

16. The local symptoms are much the 

same as si ■■ *!:.v, b..t there is letw con- 
stitutiona 1 ».. t m-. There is still a 
broad, dry and brown streak in the centre of 
the tongue, bur it is more moist on the sides ; 
the skin is loss hot, the bowels are freely 
open, the ■■ «,lw» <i.i».^ihat floftt&lhun yes- 
terduy. There is « 'pun:’..: t dis- 

elinrge from the Wound. Ordered to con¬ 
tinue the poultices and fomentations ; with 
the pill and draught every six hours as be¬ 
fore. 

17. The patient slept well last night,, the 
pulse is upwards of 100 , but free from hard¬ 
ness ; the tongue is moist, and covered with 
uyellowish fin. The face and eyelids con¬ 
tinue greatly swollen, cuul the discoloration 
<>;' the integuments is not much lessened. 
On examining the haul to day, it was found 
that on the 1; it side,and almost immediately 
opposite to the wound of the scalp there was 
a considerable swelling, ns though matter 
hud accumulated at this point beneath the 
tendon of the occipitp-froutalis. Mr. Calla¬ 
way, therefore, who visited the patient to 
day, made a free incision through the integu¬ 
ments, and evacuated n large quantity of 
pus. The poultices and fomentations were 
ordered to bo continued. 

Id. The face is less swollen, mul the 
redness is diminished ; the pulse is soft, the 
tongue moist, and the bowels moderately 



NEURALGIA.—NEE 

0 pen. There is a copious discharge both 
from the original wound of the scalp, and 
also from that made yesterday ; the two 
openings do not appear to communicate. 

In order to prevent the matter from 
burrowing further under the sivuneiin 
Mr. Cooper directed broad strips of ad¬ 
hesive plaster to be applied over the head 
from side to aide, both in front of and also 
behind the wounds—taking care that they 
ahoub’ \ ■ .m; ’ied j.* a pr. •■■■: distance, so as 
not * ■■ ■■ - ■ exit of matter 

from the openings in the scalp, over 
which poultices are to be continued. Or¬ 
dered to omit the former medicines and 
to take 

;VJ* ■ 

Si>l;ih(ite of (ji'in&e, 2 grains ; 

fl/ r,i J ounce ; 
ihri-e EiiV‘i» a day. 

19. The pulse is free from hardness, the 
tongue moi»t, and the bmvcls open. The 
swelling' of the betid and face has greatly 
subsided, and the patient is'iiow able .to 
open his eyes ■, there is a copious discharge 
of a healthy character from the opi ning!' in 
the scalp, thfe same precaution is adopted in 
the re-application of strips of adhesive 
pis . i-ril! ■ ; ■' ‘' 1 ■ are continued. 

/I. l -i ! V.TV ■ ■ ‘ : ■;f.«v t *: -. 'll. Ho 

is . !.!!'!« (•<’. Tt-.-r ■ o'; . and we 

find !: ru 1:» ■ hit ► ::.i: - up hnl. a-. I eating 
his i «’ tiy with n ■, ■■ d .ippetite. 

The i'.iM-l;a: ir hi the wi-.-ds ■-less in 
tjua'.'.hv. ><:! 1 

29. .From the period of the last report to 
the date i f the pre-ieht, the patient has been 
progressively iinj.ruvi-ig. VV o' have, visited 
him daily, during thin time,, .-and on several 
occasions have seen the parts dressed, hut 
there is nothing material to report; tin 
wounds of the scalp have griiuihiled, ami 
are aliug kiuiTy. The p-mlrii-es orodjiB- 
co§t.u':v\ but |!i*' adhesive strips are still 
used. 

Dec. 10. The parts nearly well. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


cas* om neuralgia, AvrncrisG the tirial 

NFIIVT., CCRU) BY THE CARBONATE OF 

IRON, 

M. F., a tat. S3, of spate habit, was admit¬ 
ted into Lydia’s Ward, under the care of 
Dr. ElUotson, on the 19th of October. 

She stated that she had been suffering, 
for three months past, with violent pain in 
the leg, which commenced at the inner side 
of the great toe, running along the inside 
of the tibia to the ham and to the groin, ex¬ 
tending al«o across the lower part of the 
abdomen and to the loins. She described 
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the pain as condng on raj.idle—a shooting 
or stabbing L ef pain—and the said that 
it was brought on by the least pressure or 
friction. 

Ordered to take tun drachm* of the subcar- 
V.te <tf iron, every six hours. 

Oct. 24. The pain is better below' the 
knee. 

28. The attacks) of pain are less frequent 
and not so severe. The parts of which she 
principally complains now are the top of 
the foot and the knee; pressure and fric¬ 
tion are borne without producing the pain as 
formerly. 

31. Now' only a dull aching felt along 
the bone ; it is most severe at night, ana 
prevents her from sleeping. 

Nor. 7. Not improved since the last re¬ 
port. Ordered to take half an ounce of the 
carbonate of iron three times a day. 

11. The pain relieved, but there is still 
much soreness about the limb, with numb¬ 
ness at other parts. 

Vi. The aching pain still continues to be 
felt along the tibia and at. the knee ; hut also 
bears strong friction and grasping. 

21. Ordered to use the mustard lini¬ 
ment. 

25. The report of to-day from the patient 
is, that the “ paiu is nearly gone.” She 
only u-ed the liniment three times, and it 
:ij-j . nr to aggravate the pain. 

28. Quite well. Left the Hospital a 
•few days after the date of this report. 

It will be observed, on perusing this case, 
that the severity of the pain was much dimi¬ 
nished shortly after the patient hud com¬ 
menced taking the carbonate of iron ; in 
fi*ct, its character wan changed from the 
shout in stubbing pain of lic-doulcureux to 
a dull aching; but this latter symptom, it 
will also be seen, remained for some length 
ihCj&ne unrelieved. Inrefdrcinj; to this cir¬ 
cumstance, i)r. klliotson remarked to the 
pupils that be bad, on several occasions, 
observed a similar result ftom the exhibi¬ 
tion of the carbonate of iron. He said* 
that lie did not pretend to offt-V' any expla¬ 
nation of the why and the wherefore, but 
simply mentioned it as it pathological fact 
worthy of notice. 

anomalous nervous AtFBCTION, |V WHICH 

Til* SYMBIOSIS tUiS V-MRl-top THOSE OF AN - 

oiNA-rtcrotris,'. cuhei) lay ihe .txiu* 

MUON OF CAR HO NAT* or'lEON. 

The following case would appear to be a pe¬ 
culiar ri&ftion of the nerves, called the in- 
tcrcosto humerales, on the left side of the 
body. As we know' that these nerves be¬ 
come rympathetkally affected in sojne dis¬ 
eases of the heart, as in angina-pectoris, 
where one of the principal diagnostic marks 
of the disease is paiu shooting from the eido 
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of the chert, in the course of the nerves 
flown the arm; it'is a fair presumption, 
that nerves which are thus sympathetically 
affected may also be the primary seats of 
disease. \Ve are not, however, disposed to 
deny that the nerves were affected in this 
case, from some remote irritation; but it 
certainly was not, apparent, and the disease 
only yielded to a medicine which appears to 
haw a direct power over the nervous system. 

The patient, a spare woman, thirU-fiix 
years of age, was Admitted on the 7 ?h of 
September under the care of Dr. Elliotson. 
She stated that she had been ill seven 
months with violent pain in the left side of 
thfl chest, occurring at. intervals. She de¬ 
scribed the pain us shooting from the region 
of the heart, over the left breast; some¬ 
times down the arm to above the elbow, and 
occasionally to the Wrist; it also extended 
to the back. At the same time, during the 
paroxysms, she felt great dyspnoea, amount¬ 
ing to a sense of suffocation. The attacks 
of pain Which were frequent, but not oflong 
duration, were produced by pressure or 
friction, or even by making deep inspira¬ 
tions. But there was one fact which is 
especially worthy •< «•. r.sii"* ly. that the 
pain was not induced by wulk.r.g quick; 
with the exception of this, the other symp¬ 
toms had, os Dr. Elliotaon remarked, a close 
reBerabknch to Ungina-pectoris; there was, 
however, no irregularity of the pulse. The 
Stethoscope whs used, but, it i.\. 
nothing. From the time of admission to 
the 7th of November* a period of two 
months, the patient *■ ■ ■ ' «'* .’. hied, 

blistered, and] cuppe-. 11 ■ ■ * olchi- 

cum, and prussic acid, were exhibited, each 
for a considerable length of time, and with¬ 
out benefit. Dr. Elliotson, as a dernier re¬ 
source, determined on exhibiting the car- 
Imnte of iron ; and, on the 7tb, prescribed 
half on ounce, to he taken three times a daw 
T : 4 ' made r 1T V . 11th, 
i..".. w (hoi !».■■ ;1 u. > ■ 

(■■e.: ■.■' i.nd 'Jo- p.iW ’■ f *!■ II ; . 
«■:. ..".of Novimv, -.uii: v.-1!. 


dued by other means. And, ns as we 
have observed of aeupuncturation, (having 
given it an extensive trial some years 
since.) this is an important fact to bear in 
mind : that it should not bo u«d in cases of 
rheumarwu, where there is any evidence of 
bflwnmatiou prevailing at the affected part, 
denoted bv increased heat of surface and 
I aggravation of pain on the application of 
1 heat. 

Case.— The patient was 29 years of age, 
and had been much exposed to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the weather ; he had been ill two 
months with violent pain in the left hip, ex¬ 
tending down the thighi Which appeared to 
be precisely of the nature of sciatica- Dr. 
Elliotson directed ei$&t#oes of blood to 
be taken from be t ween the trochanter major 
and tuberosity of the ischaum, by meaiia of 
cupping. On the iffth afJ&wmber, (thatwr 
a few days after mlmisisioiii) the pain still 
continued, but was somewhat changed in its 
character, not being aggravated by heat. Dr. 
Elliotson directed an acupuncturation needle 
to be introduced, j&jp to tK|,hm joint, and 
one in the outer &$d left, 

thigh; each needle to rem^'^-^he part for 
an hour, 

2let. The report made on this case is— 
that the pain left the hip a quarter of an hour 
affi r the iu'.rodu.rion of the tlgedle; the 
: thigh nnii-:i tlu*same, Ti„ acupuncturation 
was ordered to be repealed in the thigh 
<i: . till the pain was removed. 

l pHi. Tli| pain in the thigh gradually 
[gone. Omit the acupuncturation. 

28th. The pain returned yesterday. Or¬ 
dered to repeat the introduction of the 
needles in the tkigli. 

Dec. 2 d. The pain gone from the left 
thigh, but it is now in the left shoulder and 
right, thigh. Acupuncturation to be per 
formed in these parts daily. 

oth— 12 th, The paiu entirely gone. The 
patient has Ins joke, for he v ,uis the Doctor 
to he a “ hit of a bore." 


•EFFICACY OF ACUPUSliCftATION IX RHEU¬ 
MATISM. 

W ” i ■: ■ ■ ’ " that many vnlua- 

hle ,■ * r. jr ■, ■ cases have fallen 

into manse, and are condemned as “ follies 
of thfl day/(because they are indiscrimi¬ 
nately used. An old friend of ours was in 
the habit of using three trite considerations 
on tho subject of venesection —the time when, 
ihe place where, and the manner hm. These 
observations are applicable to acupunctura- 
tiou, k will lm observed, on perusing the 
following case, that with respect to the 
time when,” the remedy was not used 
until the inflammatory action was first sul>- 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 

CASE OF ANEURISM OF THE A UTERI A IVNO- 

m in at a, with spontaneous obi.itera- 

1ION OF THE niGHT CAROTID ARTERY. 
Thomas Goudov, a blacksmith, aged 58, 
was admitted into this Hospital, Oct. ID, 
of the present year, under the care of Mr. 
Shaw, for the purpose of having an opera¬ 
tion performed for the cure of the aneu¬ 
rism. 

The previous history of the patient is as 
follows :—He stated that about three weeks 
before he came to the Hospital, he consult¬ 
ed a neighbouring surgeon for a pain in his 
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bead and right upper extremities, with ge- On the 24th, a gargle, ecmtainiug 12 
aerai uneasiness and feverish syniptoms. grains «f (ho nitrateof diver in eight ounces 
As he complained principally of a sorei.i-ss of water, wap used. 

about the neck and shoulder, with home 25. A druugh' containing twenty driips. 
fever, and as he stated that he had been be- of the tincture of opium was ordered to ho 
fore exposed to wet and edld, the case was taken every night at bed time* The pa- 
regarded by the gentleman to whom he ap- tient now became more tranquil, slept at 
plied as a rheumatic affection, and treated night ; ami complained of nothing but the 
accordingly ; and when he came into the cough, which was still troublesome. 

Hospital he was in a state of salivation. 28. The patient had now been nine 
Hut on the third day of his being visited by days in the Hospital; the tumour had ex- 
that gentleman, the patient mentioned that tended somewhat upward toward the trachea* 
he had a swelling cm the right side of the A marked difference could be discovered bo* 
neck; the surgeon examined it, and told tween the pulsations of Hie rightand left 
him that it was a swelling which Was of im- radial artery ; the right beating weaker than 
poTtan.ee ; that it might be cured*hy an ope - the left. Eight leeches were applied to the 
ration, and for that pnEposa-tecommended swelling. 

him to c»me to $»s hospital. He stated that 29. The former medicines were discoa- 
whenhe vomited, which he did frequently at tinned, and the following draught substitu* 
the eomroene^mfcat ofthe attack of fever be- ted: 

fore ^ appeared n to Infusion of linseed, 2 ounces; 

Ot.hia neck,” hut Camphorated tirtcture <f cpium, haff m 
'he htc increase from its drachm ; 

first appearance, tb tbe''trae'&f his cbming Antimnial mine, 40 drape, 
here. The tumour wns abont the size of a to be taken three times in the day. 
hen’s egg, started on'the right side of the On the doth. Eight leeches were again 
neck, ea^tefwjlipjj frdin behind the clavicular applied, and twenty drops of the tincture of 
portion of the stumo-mastoideus outwards, digitalis given in the mfusiou oflinBeed. in- 
and a little upwrardsinto the triangular space stead of the paregoric. On th$s following 
between that muscle and the. trapezius ; the day ten leeches were applied tqAhe swell- 
base of dje ttamour being behind the sternal ing, which continued to inc«aju»e.' v 
portion of the clavicle. l"h« pulsations were November l. Fourteen oulfees of blood 
very strong throughout. The patient cum. we:,- fed from the arm. 

plained ofnumhnesB in the right arm, »hw n t Mi i : -» The bleeding, to theammount 
was easily to be accounted for by the pres- of sixteen ounces, was l-f-pc ated. 
sure of the »welhn|’ On the atatillary plexus On the 5th. V. S. ud jviii. The digitalis 
of nerves. draught was continued, with Twviie drops 

During the first three weeks of his stay in of the tincture instead of twenty. 1 he pa- 
the Hospity, the tumour gradually increased tient began to feel very weak. The tumour, 
to about twice its former size. Mr. Bell, however, continued to increase, and to ex- 
: who saw the patient with Mr. Shaw, a low tend gradually over the sternum, pushing 
days after his admission, decided that the sis- the trachea to the left side. The patient's 
ease was an aneurism of the artoria i$|«>- voice was husky, and the man finding the 
mgiatn, and that it would be usole.-s to at - ^swelling iuneiirii'u. began to crow dissatitf- 
tempt, an operation; paUiuiue mciuiires• find, am! rep*a;eci\ express,-on wish that 
should only he adopted. touic opera!ion should he performed, es- 

Oct. 1!>. An a!urn gargle was ordered to pecially iis the surgeon who had sent him, 
be used frequently, and the following God knows why, to this Hospital, hud told 
draught to be taken three times in the day. him that he might he cured fey an opera- 
Infmion of roses, 2 ounce* ; tion. 'Hie request was as frequently evaded 

Sulphate <f magnesia, half a drachm. by Mr. Shaw. 

A cold lotion, composed of Jxij. of cam- 10. Was hied again to twelve ounces ; 
phor mixture, witli Jij. of spirits of wine, on the 14th, to ten ; and an the 16th, to the 
was directed to be applied constantly to the same amount. Twelve leeches were aj>- 
purt. plied on the 18th, and agaiftoa the 22d, and 

'20. An addition of twenty d.•••;- of the the cold lotion continued. , • 

tinctvn rf d'<t;iul» was thin dui m . to each The patient is still exceedingly anxious 
draught^ The man complained of a little that something decisive should be done, 
cough, for which a balsamic linctus, aud a The tumour is on the increase; the pulse- 
febrifuge draught were ordered. tioa in the right radial artery is very feeble, 

21. The salivation continued. Half u as is the pulsation in the right carotid, 
drachm of precipitated sulphur was given 25. No pultatim cun now he felt in the 
to the patient three times in the day in carotid artery. Ten leeches were of aim ap- 
a cup of milk. The patient wa» eiceedingly plied to the tumour. The leeches were re- 
resdess and irritable. pealed on the 27th, and again on the 30th j 
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when a draught wan ordered fo* his cough, 
which was very troublesome. Nothing 
further was done, excepting to order a 
tfoalk mixture or two for a purging which 
had supervened, and being determined to 
remtin no longer under this treatment, the 
patient left the Hospital on the 4th of 
December, intending to go to Panton 
Square ; but it was too late, the unfortu¬ 
nate mao survived only, twenty-four hours 
after leaving the Middlesex Hospital, having 
been there about six weeks. 

Dissection. 

The following were the appearances 
which the parts presented •, and a more in¬ 
structive dissection could scarcely be seen. 
It dhows how much might have been 
done by an energetic surgeon, and how 
much might he sacrificed by timidity or 
something worse. On dividing the integu¬ 
ments and cellular substance, the tumoitr 
was immediately exposed, the in. -v.M, 
muscle appearing to have been -h -tn»vn! or, 
npread out so much a» not to !s» 
ble, except some fibres of the sternal por-1 
tion, which with ih ‘r ir.nl-, n were stretched 
across it . when ;.r p-..rt of die tumour 
which was *>:r.v<; in in neck, was ex¬ 
posed, it^onaisied oi three portions, one ex- 
t- u.llug npv.tud- 1 -. t 1 «, side of the trachea,' 
u< f,. - 'lie rju hi! i. rtilage, a second por- 
1i ,■! l'.o :! line of the «bn is li¬ 

ft) oxie third of the extent of that !■ i— , 
u third portion was seen between these two, 
O.Vtending upwards mid « ut wardo. ars.*«s the 
neck to the an tenor edge of the 
,muscle. '1’he structure of the coats of the 
tumour at its front part seemed I ■ hi br..\» si 
.down, and gave way immediate 1 .)- !»■■■:< Ii- 
iug them, and a large opening was found op¬ 
posite the clavicle, through which the 
Mood had been prevented from escaping by 
the adhesion of i$& edges to the posterior 
surface of that h&ob, The upper ji <.f rt ■ 
.sternum and cartilages of the i , *s: am! se¬ 
cond ribs being removed, (ho remainder 
•of the turnout was exposed, extending be¬ 
hind the chmcle, and upper part of the- 
»tern run, and reaching to the arch of the 
aorta, on which it rested; on removing the* 
tumour from the parts on which it lay, the 
common carotid was found behind the first 
portion about phi* half or two thirds its 
natural size, tpd behind the second, the 
subclavian iniikuntu-.td state; and on rais¬ 
ing the tambur at its lower part, the com- 
mencefteot of the nrterin imiominata was 
seen being divided close to the aorta, 

the tumour came away. On examining the 
posterior surface of the sac, the arteria 
innymiuota was perceived dividing into its j 
two branches, and on looking «t its internal j 
surface, the opening was fuu-.nl to be in the 
iuiiouunata, of an inch in extent,occupying 


the apace frem about half an inch from 
its commencement to its bifurcation, the 
coat# continuing their natural appearance, 
and terminating abruptly at the commence- 
| meat of the coats of the sac : at the lower 
j part of this spfice was seen the orifice of 
j this artery at tin- ui v ;• < ut. r; ,.f 

the orifice of the tfubchivi.ia. bu: i.o a; j. a: - - 
ance of the carotidp *i ,,, l <■" a j >•.> ■■ 

through this vessel from above, no resist¬ 
ance was offered to it at about half an inch 
from its roiiiiiii :;e*-h*»-{it t thU, howev«.r, 
gave way, on vi„l:i fece being applied, i:;:d 
the probe passed on tdl its point was seen 
through u semi-transpiuent arid resisting 
membrane which covered the mouth of the 
artery, and which appeared to be continu¬ 
ous with the lining ttfembrmn' of the inno- 
minata. A coagulum of about the size of a 
walnut occupied that portion of the sac be¬ 
hind the upper part of, the, atom urn ; and , 
layers of the same membrane, to about 
l.silf au inch in thickneffiS, the upper and 
inner part. There is half an inch of the 
w.ib.Iaviah artery between the tumour and 
its first branch. 

Remarks. —The success which attended 
Mr. Wurdrop’s oper«tio» of tying the carotid 
above the aneurism as detailed in the 1 d‘Jd 
number of Tin- Lam rr, ought to have in¬ 
duced tin- illuminaii of the Middlesex 
to have -.-.'tempted » similar made of ti-eut- 
.men!. They might first have tied the 
■vrnrid, and i( that were found insuffi¬ 
cient to have stayed the progress of the 
tUK.-.they should have afterwards 

- 1 i : - subchufiniii rather than have 
[given the muu up-to hieJFate. jit will he 
seen, i.uleed, foormthe irtporj^ that ten days 
[previous to the patient’slea-b-itiig the Hospi¬ 
tal, the carotid artery had become oblite¬ 
rated, and that fact was not unknown to 
| Messrs. Bell and Shaw. Why, we repeat, 
•did lh-v not thru tie. the subclavian 1 The « 
i-. ut present, in the possession 
■if Mr. V» »-.<ls•»?>- 

ACCIDENTS. 

From Nov. .5. Fracture of the tibia and 
fibula ; compound f 4 .so ,»f !*.,■' h , t . frac¬ 
ture of the skull; i*f t v ■ w . with 

concussion of the bruin ; two cases of burs; 
injury of the spine ; injury of the abdomen; 
fracture of the knee-joint; two cases pf 
bruises ; wound of the seal]); concussion of 
r the spine ; and t» severe case of bum.—lip 
to Nov. 8*. 

No operations have been perfowuod witlun 
the same period, with the exception of two 
cases of hydrocele. 

W * hi ri "ii*:•-! s* ■ !• .us.* »,<r .i t 
the .i hiiM ic; h-«>,i t 

pup; r ,„i!i nirce lime .m.'iuiii'.uui-u of tiie 
present mouth. 
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0« the Muscles to be found on the back of 
the Body- 

Ttapetm*—! have spoken of the ligamn- 
turn, nucha, as being dbhBected with the tra¬ 
pezius, but here it is necessary to explain 1 
what that is: it is really very insignificant 
in the human subject; but there is uu elan- 
tic lisptmeht, of a'fough, yellowish substance, 
very strong but inaminate, which is called 
the ligamentum nuch«\ In animals it is 
very important, for it supports the head and 
neck when they are grazing, without the 
expense of muscular action. This ligamen- 
tum nuchas you must be well acquainted 
with, for you must have seen it often when 
cutting up necks of veal and mutton. It is 
not necessary for the support of the head 
of man, but still he has a ligament umnuclnv, 
though it is of an insignificant kind. 

Now having spoken of the attachment of 
the trapezius, I come to speak of the uu of 
it; and granting the posterior attachment 
to he the fixed part, the trapezius will draw 
hack the scapula towards the vertebral 
column. But here is a muscle which may 
act in two different parts; there is no ne¬ 
cessity for its acting altogether. Where a 
muscle is inserted into a sinew it acts on 
that sinew, but here is a muscle having a 
great breadth ; the lower port of i t may act 
separately, by drawing the scapula down¬ 
wards ; the upper part of it may act by 
drawing the scapula backwards and up 
Wards. And again, the portion which ex* 
tends itself towards the collar hone must be 

Voi.au. 


admitted to have a separate action, and that 
will turn the face to one side; and this con¬ 
cludes what 1 have to say about the action 
of the trapezius. 

Latmmvs Dorsi ,—With respect to the ac¬ 
tion of this muscle, if the ana was elevated 
it would draw it to the side; having done 
that, it would draw it back towards the 
vertebral column, aud then it would roil the 
arm inwards. 

There are two great muscles which de¬ 
press the arm •, the pectoral muscle draws it 
forwards, the latissimus dorsi draws it back¬ 
wards, and both concur in rolling the am. 
Granting the arm to be the fixed part, then 
those muscles draw up the sides of the 
trunk to the arm. Now here I might re¬ 
peat the advantages surgeons derive from a 
particular attention to the muscles. If a 
muscle is burst, you must bind the parts 
together in such a way as that they will 
approximate; if a muscle is divided, you 
can only liose the wound by approximating 
iho par it., and it is alw.-.y- ri.inviu-nt, when 
you dissect tumours, to put the muscles on 
the stretch. 

Rhomboid Muscle .—Action of this muscle 1 
Why it’s aa plain sis a pike-staff that it will 
draw the scapula towards the vertebral co¬ 
lumn-draw the scapula "backwards. But 
then hefe is a muscle, tho parts of which 
iimv act separately; the lower port, the rhom¬ 
boid*-us major, acting separately, will draw 
hack the inferior ed ?e of '.he scapula, and 
I might say, that the rhomboideu* minor 
acting separately would draw back the su¬ 
perior edge of the scapula. 

Levator SM/u/te.—This is an elevator of 
the scapulae, and wo arete associate with 
that the elevation of the shoulder joint. 

Now here I show you rLrce musrics to¬ 
day intervening between The trunk of the 
body and the bone of the shoulder, namely, 
the trapezius, rhomboid, and the levator 
scapulas Let me speak of them as one, 
and let me call upon you to remember that 
there were three described on the Other 
front of the body, intervening between the 
trunk and the scapula, namely, the mbch- 
nus, psctmlU minor, and tewUm onticui. 

*F 
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Now the question is, can we account, by 
the action of these muscles, for all the 
movements'of the shoulder upon the trunk 
of the body 1 In ail the motions of the 
shoulder, wimliifir upwards, downwards, 
backwards, or forwards, the two bom's more 
ns if they were one piece; there is no mo¬ 
tion between them, the ligaments will not 
permit it; but if the scapula baa a mo lion 
a: :’l , :.. 1 ..poi.Jviit i.f tl.i nThr hone, it is 
i: i>. !.;■ j»i t!.i> s*‘. . .. a of the i■■ liar 

b i !r, ■■!> wlu<.v e-» it Were, upon 
its axis* These things you will understand 
better as you understand the skeleton fur¬ 
ther, for no one will understand the skele¬ 
ton from merely examining the dry hones ; 
they must be seen connected with their na¬ 
tural ligaments before you can understand 
the real structure. 

Smratut superior Posticus,— This muscle 
may be dossed among the elevators of the 
ribs, and so far it is an inspiratory muscle ; 
it may move the vertebral column, draw it 
back a little, and twist it in an inconvenient 
way. 

Splmii .—The-re are two of these, the 
splrnius capitis and splenitis colli. What do 
they doi * Extend the hen;', and extend the 
vertebral column. Th“y assist in turninif 
the head round ; and 11 is really ciituhis how 
the head is turned round ; it is not done by 
a single muscle, but by many muscles. 

Complenis .—This muscle was, formerly, 
Split into a great many ; hut thanks, say 1, 
he to AMmts, for having it now considered 
as one. This is a muscle which, of course, 
supports the head, and draws the head back¬ 
wards towards the vertebral column; hut ( 
by drawing the head towards the transverse 
process of the vertebral column, it will turn 
the face to the opposite side, concurring 
with the mastoidetu and trapezius on the 
same side; and in that same act, the splenius 
of the left side, also concurring. Now you 
see there is a great necessity for muscles 
cmtiuiiallv to support the weight of the 
head and neck : when, we are quite U]trighl, 
aud have our faces looking straight for¬ 
wards, the whqlSf, weight of the head is eo 
poised oh the top of the vertebral column, 
that it is perfectly balanced ; it bos no ten¬ 
dency to preponderate one way or the other. 
But it is poised as the false balance is; it has a 
greater lever on the one side than on the other, 
and tho least preponderance of weight causes 
the head to drop forwards, and that too with 
no inconsiderable effect, as you see in people 
going to sleep. Well, then, there was a 
necessity for having the muscles continually 
to act fbr the support of the head, aud this 
is the general use of the muscles which l 
have been describing. 


J MUSCLES OF THE BACK. 

Semi- Spinalis Colli, Rectus Capitis Posterior, 
and Obliquus Capitis Superior.—1 will put all 
these three musdeB together, for they must 
have the same use ; they must support the 
weight of the bead, and extend it. 

Obiiiim lnferitn'.—' This is a muscle in 
bulk equal to’all the rest; it is a very im¬ 
portant murvlo ; it has a very efficient func¬ 
tion to perform ; it turns the head and the 
frst vertebra round on the second ver¬ 
tebra. 

Trachelo-Mastoideus is a muscle supporting 
tli/' weight of the head, and extending it a 
little, i..ruing it from one side to the other, 
but it id not a muscle of general import* 
once. 

Serratus Inferior Pratlcmt, and Serratus Su¬ 
perior Posticus. —Both'-these’are muscles of * 
no importance. They act as inspiratory 
muscles, and will tend to steady the cheBt 
upon the vertebral column. ' 

Ijmgmmus Dorsii and Sacra Zumbalis .— • 
It is not worth while bothering one's self 
about the actions of these muscles; I have 
heard disputes about them, but they are not 
worth attending to. If, however, it were 
necessary to have muscles to support the 
bead, aud to draw it back, how much more 
is it necessary to have them to support the 
vertebra;'! These muscles do support the 
weight of the vertebrm. If a person was 
inclined a little forwards, and these.muscles 
were a little partdiaed, pltwnpforward would 
he go with great weight upon his breust; 
but these And 

to give you an idea of th$ bulk of them, I 
wuuln only ask you. to look at the back of a 
skeleton, ov an emaciated person, and wlutt 
do you see 1 The vertebra; sticking up like 
a ridge. But look at the back of a fat per¬ 
son, and what do you seel Why, that which 
was a ridge, is here a furrow, with two fat 
lumps on ea;h side. Well, then, (bene two 
musch's arc continually ticiing for tin* sup¬ 
port of the b'»dy ; if they uid nol, ti.o body 
would immediately fall forwards- And I 
would take tliis opportunity of saying, many 
of our motiui:* a: a c'ffei led, not by mUst ular 
at lum, blit by muscular relaxation. Sup¬ 
pose 1 wanted to make a bow, do you think 
1 would use my abdominal muscles, aud put 
these into full stretch ! No; but 1 would 
relax them, and downwards would my nose 
drop. 1 remember, at a very early period 
of mV life, having received a leason of ^tbis 
kind: 1 caught cold, as the saying is; and, 
iu ray opinion, a very pretty little physio¬ 
logical book might be written on the subject 
■ if catching cuiii, for many people say that 
some colds are infectious : bm fusing, for ia- 
funuue, by *oae man, will net another man 
about the same job* There ore many 
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mum Who wilt say, upon my soul and "body, 
®ere is no infection at all abput colds* 
wttt what is called catching cold, is Where 
fed art exposed to a stream of air; and if! 
fte wind blows upon some delicate persons, 
IP a little bit of a blast from the door 
ipes upon them, O! off they will go sneez- 
K ted hare a cold immediately- Well, I 
pa caught a cold; I had inflammatory 
j|!p» acceleration of pulse, white tongue, 
Pa thirst; was bother-headed, could nei- 
read nor do any thing else, and all mv 
piseles Schfed most surprisingly. As I 
Kda’t know what to do with myself, I went 
to the play; and when I got there, epad, 
fey loins ached in a most horrible manner ; 
Iwas glad to get to a place Where I could 
Pm to support myaelf, and then there was 
ftpain. I held up fefiy sisa, brrt the pain in the 
reitoid was intoldrthie, and down it dropped 
ttnhediately. Well, yoafcnow, all this is fol- 
bwed by sneeaing, there by coughing, and 
hen by ftipeeforttiou. ’ Now, 1 any, can 
account for all this, that just a blast of 
nr blowing <m ofie part of the skin, should 
ic» disturb Che whole constitution l Can you 
iccount for it! To me the account seems 
' a »y enough 1 wMch is, that one part of t!.p 
‘kin being effected, the whole of the skin 
ic comes afltected ; a sort, of shivering ami 
suppression of secretion takes place; and 
hen we have what. I may call the electricity 
if the body, the nervous system, ami the 
im-icnlar system, nil become disturbed, and 
here is febrile excitement. Now a little of 
fames’ powder, and throwing yourself into a 
mrapiration, w-jlhiteke tiff these feelings 
iretfy quickly* ' But this relates-only to one 
t ind of cold* Pobplfc come into the hospital 
with their loins Ml of pains, saying, O my 
oins are very bad indfeed; and if you let 
hem do as they please, they will remain 
he^j for many months : that is, if yon alloW 
:hem to get "up and use their muscles, the 
sains will continue ; but if you keep them 
in bed. they will boos entirely go away. 

Now I have got over these muscles as 
for as I have gone, us briefly as 1 could, 
Itecamte 1 don’t like to be too minute with 
respect to any object; and I arc firmly per¬ 
suaded that it is a piece of affectation to de- 
wribe these muscles with accuracy, for they 
have not exactly the same attachments in 
iifferent subjects; ft is the general view of 
the muscles on the back, which it is im¬ 
portant for you to learn; and having learned 
that, you may afterwards leant more if you 
hittk proper. 
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Lectubk VII, 

On Idiopathic Fever, 

The last form of acute inflammation of 
the brain to be noticed, is that termed idio¬ 
pathic fever, by way of distinguishing it from 
what is called symptomaticfever, as produced 
by inflammation in general. 

Now the urmfcirr, according to its natu¬ 
ral and obvious signilicafion, expresses 
merely n general increase of heat in the 
system, probably from the Latin verb ferwe, 
to be hot, and analogous with the corro- 
i-por.di:i^, t« ru. vyrenu from the Greek, Ac- 
rurdingh. in ( ■)»!!!:.>u language, (and justly 
in respect to the derivation of- the Word,) 
fever is u term applied to every state of sys¬ 
tem where the animal heat is morbidly in¬ 
creased. Now this, ns you know, is the 
case in almost all inflammations, wherever 
seated, provided they are of a certain de- 

S ee of intensity and extent; hence, such « 
wile state of system has been considered 
as in moat cases the mere effect of inflam¬ 
mation, and thend'orir called symptomatic 
fever, that is, foyer symptomatic of inflam¬ 
mation, iis.-rl of course a secondary affection, 
llut it bus. also generally been supposed* 
that/iiw mkU < a» a •,rir.o.ry affection, 
altogether i:i-.hpiv.u'i or inflammation. 
This, it wa.-i id!.;; is the t a je with the 
whole tribe of continued, intermittent, and re- 
milieus frier* ; u* well a* thoaft thnttod specific* 
For although these were often' found com¬ 
bined with inflammation, this was supposed 
to be secondary and accidental only, and not 
the primary or essential part of the disease. 
Now such fevers, in order to distinguish 
if« II fi. Ill fl/V'.'Vi'h I.' ‘ • fever ft* resulting un- 
• v .■ ■„! i i'i-.iii ... mmatiofe, were called 
by way of distinction, idiopathic few s, 

I shall endeavour t.o show you, th&LsucIi 
distinction is unfounded ; and, as a general 
rule, that, there are «'■ altojHiil.irftien, with¬ 
out iTiflauimntion as their cause : in abort, 
that fever in every form, or, in other words, 
every febrile state of ay stem, that is, where 
the skin is preternaturally hot , the tongue 
•d, and 11 .-.- pulse .p.iirkeii 1 d (these being 
leading symptoms of such state) is the 
result of inflammation, and of «i:is i-auw only* 
This I propose to prove to you, by ■> tailing 
2FS 
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many diseases that leave few or no trace* 
behind them after death. I must premise 
here, that in an investigation of this kind, 
it is absolutely necessary to confine our at- 


excepticm to the general rule I haw .. . 3 , 

laid down. And you cannot hut penvive j considerable importance; but the greatest 
the in.'MO.'tijju’c of this, in a practical point j weight is due to the former, or examina- 
of vhw. l or if a febrile cute of body, i lion of symptoms; because these, or some 
whenever it occurs, is a secondary state oft of them at least (the essential or pathogno - 
disease, an effect merely of inflammation, it j monk) are always present; while there are 
ought not to engage our sole or principal " 1 ' *' ‘ " 

attention in the cure ; but we should rather 
look to the removal of the inf animation itself, 

as the cause; for this being removed, the, „ . 

effect will cease also } which experience j tention to the simplest form of the disease; 
shows to be the case. While the removal j so as to exclude, for the time, all acciden- 
of tire effect, the febrile state of system, is tal combination with other diseases. Such 
not necessarily followed by ft ornsatioii of combination* -*je exceedingly frequent in 
the infiammalion ; which may still pursue itv . lever; but they throw »0 light upon the 
course; and more tfian this, ir i.-sometimes-ioal or intrinsic ij^^^'oTthe disease, 
found, that the exciting h febrile state, or j which, on tbe c * i/ '' '' L “‘ A '‘~ J 


yrather tend.to 

aggravating it. when already present, by the 1 obscure. This is keen * 00 

use of stimilunts. is, in certain rirnmiMunro* much neglected. the attempts 
of influinmntiou, the most effectual means j that- to-eatabllsh 

of removing the disease. This, we shall 
find, applies to proper or idiopathic fever, a* 
well as to other inflammations. 

I may as well tell you at ouce, what are 
the points I m. desirous of establishing; 
they are these then: l*t, That there is no 
such thing us a/cwr, iadependent of .local 
inflammation as its cause ; consequently, 
that what is called proper or idiopathjp fever, 

Klee all other febrile states of system, is 
^always the result of inflammation ; and that 
it no otherwise differs from a common case 
of inflammation of the lungs or any other 
organ, than in regard to the part where the 
inflammation is seated. 2dly, That the pro¬ 
per or primary seat of idiopathic fever is the 
brain, in the same way that the lungs are 
the seat of pneumonia, the liver of hepatitis, 
and so of others ; the febrile symptoms, or 
general disorder of system, being in each 
case secondary, or syiir,.inmuric of the local 
inflammuiiaii. Thus, thi n; all febrile dis¬ 
orders, whether we cAll them symptomatic or 
idiopathic ievon, are compounded of a pri¬ 
mary topical inflammation; and, as tin- ef¬ 
fect of this, a general disorder of syst.-m, 
which, in Dr. Cullen’s Nosology, is termed 
pyrexia, or a febrile state of body. Accord¬ 
ingly, we might make as many fevers as 
there are organs which, when inflamed, are 
capable of rousing the system into febrile 
notion. In this way, we might have pulma- 
»rie ftfrer, cardiac fever, gastric fever, hepatic 
tevet, and so on; whi:, ‘ V-* f, 
that arc produced by i-.r 
brain might, upon the same principle, be 
termed brain fever. comr«poudii:g with what 
!h called by physician.- ida'pathic War; the 
primary scat and nature of Which, 1 shall 
row endeavour to establish by proofs. 

Now the seat and nature of a disease muy 
he ascertained In two ways : frst, by the 


the theory of, foyer: th&^cickntal cii£um- 
stancee having lieen, confbma^ad with those 
that are essential, hmd frim conclusions 
come to in conseque«oe*^^:-h*i^pty Ff 6 * 
rice, we find fever with 

inflammation in the chest} Otio the abdomen , 
or other parts ;, dl such e#sea»«re to be 
looked upon as complicated statj** of the dig- 
ease, and whibh Will,he treated Whereafter. 
At prewntj- pur attention mhst be directed 
exclusively-te iWer in its simplest state. 

Now I think you will best unddretand the 
subject', if I describe t* ybfl,- as briefly as I 
can, a ea^ pfmmpfe occurs 

nine tmi m:thi*k.'.ia^fe^where the 

comparative- mildness of ^h« symptoms in 
the beginning, and the tdow#r -progress of 
the disease altogether, give ns-ample time 
for observation; .whereas, in hot dimates, 
fever is so rapid in its progress, and so* 
quickly fatal; and, at the same tim£ so 
generally complicated with other affections, 
particularly inflammation in some of the ab¬ 
dominal viscera, that it scarcely affords an. 

' opiiortuni'y for investigating the intrinsic 
iinitiTP of >!.»• di-< i.sii. 

Supp< i*. then, you are called to a patient 
recently nitacked with fever ; not yet so ill, 
however, but that he is able to sit up. You 
find him languid and feeble, both unwilling 
and unable to make any considerable mus¬ 
cular exertion ; his countenance dull and 
inexpressive ; complaining of pain in the 

■■ ■ with heat and throbbing of the arfe- 
. of the head and neck, the throbbing 
increased upon stooping, or by any sudden 
exertion of mind or body; incapable of ex¬ 
erting the mental, no less than tile bodily, 
functions ; the skin hot and dry, either par¬ 
tially or generally, but alwnv* with i he bead 
hot, even though the extremities tw> cold, as 
they often are; the tongue, furred, hut 
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generally less white than in other diseases; which never lasts above & few days, as it 
the pulse weak, and soft to the feel» the either terminates in health within this pe- 
appetite lost, often with nausea; the sleep, riod, or degenerates gradually into the form, 
imperfect or disturbed. of violent or malignant fever before described; 

Now by these few and simple charac- under these circumstances, Dr. Cullen calls 
tens, yon may always recognise a case of it syuochus, as if it were a distinct species of 
proper or idiopathic fever, even, where the disease, instead of a mere mriety, as is really 
disease is in its early stage, and slight in the case. 

degree; and where the disturbance in the These arp all cases of simple fever, dif- 
brain is not so strongly marked, as it after- ferine from one another merely iu degree ■ 
wards becomes. the difference depending upon foreign or 

This is fever in its simplest and mildest accidental circumstances, not essential to 
form, such as is called by Huxbam and other the disease. And it is in this simple stain 
authors, the bw nervous fever, the typhiamitior only, that its true nature and character can 
of Dr. Cullen. 1} be ascertained. 

If you look ht the disease in a move ad- Now 1 ask, whether the characters just 
vanced stage, and a more violent and aggro- mentioned, and which are all that are essen- 
vatedfom; such a* it appetite under unfa- tial to the disease, do not point out the 
vourable circumsta»ce§, as confinement in brain as the part affected 1 It is the head 
En impure andh^jtedofeifesphBre, witbneg- thaiis unifoimlyeomplained of as the seat 
leot of cleanliness ■ and wrarilatioa, or other of pain, except where the disease is bo vio- 
^ itpreOent- lent, or far tdviaacad, as to deprive the pa¬ 
in# the same estiehtiai oburacters, differing tient of his proper ctmeoaemmess; then, in- 
from the fOTmer^ly in degie^, but showing deed, he makes no complaint of pain in the 
still more clearly the mt ;tiod nature of the head. The peculiar functions, again, that 
disease* * The pain in the head, indeed, may are performed by the brain, the sensorial, os 
be no longer tsferpiained of ; but thisis we call them, that Is, amotion, voluntary 
owing to 'ihe wotftbf consciousness, from mutism, and intellect, are constantly disturbed, 
the greater 1 dititUafoknee that is taking place in greater or leas degree; sometimes they 
in the brew* The heat of head, throbbing are in too excited a state, sometimes the 
of the flnshiagofthe eyes and reverse ; but always disordered at the same 

cheeks, arti j^sater. The-w^ial or proper time. This dfotorbaaee of the sensorialfum- 
functions ofthehrainj aro more dhterdered, tioas is in proportion to the violence and 
and in extrema casea nearly tiimibikted. danger of the case; which proves that It 
The heat qftifcin isinteMb ; the for on makes an essential part of the character of 
the i* and the disease. And when it is considered 

become the de- further, that such disturbance makes no ne- 

gree of ;ttfe pulse ■ is cessary -part of other diseases, however via* 

soft, and easily compressible ; -With other lent and dangerous they may be, (provided 
symptoms that will be more minutely de- they are simple and uncombined) we seem 
scribed hereafter. This is the other ex- on these grounds to be warranted in refer- * 
treme of simple fever; differing from die for- ring fever essentially to the brain, as it# 
mer, or wilder typhus, merely in degree, proper seat. 

Accordingly, there are all the gradations It is true that fever is 'frequently accom- 
possible between the two ; the one, by con- panied with other symptoms; sach as those 
tinuance merely, especially if injudiciously of inflammation in the chest, or rin the ab- 
Jreared, or neglected, readily passing into domen; and it has been st&t fnat these 
the othyr. This is ike form of fever called, occur a« fr^qiieftfly dis the symptoms of 
from its violence, malignant ; and, from the hroin affet non, and here as great a right* 
tendency to decomposition observed in the therefore, to be looketbupon as essential to 
fluids, putrid fever) called also gaol, camp, the disease. This, however, is fog from 
hospital, or ship fever, from the situation being a true statement of the case. The 
in which it has moat frequently occurred : difference, lies here ; that in proper or idio - 
the typhus graviar of Dr. Cullen. pathic fever, however complicated, the brain 

When fever occurs in young and vigorous affection is , always present, though occa- 
gubiects, living in a pure air, and in the sionally much obscured by the predomi- 
spnng season more especially ; and also nance of other symptoms; while the affee- 
when it arises from such simple causes as tion of oi1.it organs, in oornsional and acci- 
exposure to cokl, violent exercise, or tom- dental onl\. No simple case uf pwuiwipfo, 
porary excess; the pulse becomes strong set pmtanitis, or any other inflaiumaii m, ex- 
and fall, the pain and throbbing of the head cept that of the brain itself, is attended 
are unusually violent, and the heat of skin with the reienrial symptoms of idiopathic 
vtMMrnfk with a tendency to ptnfese fever. Y*mw*Rhave the local pain, and 
slmfiljfe Tins constitute* what is called the disturbed function of the part inflamed ; 
90mmfaryfsm, the synods* of Dr. CftUen, and yea may have likewise a high state uC 
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jjjfffciij, or general febrile action. But you 
will not observe the prostration of muscular 
Strength, the delirious tendency, nor the 
other sensorial disturbance ; nor the brown 
tongue; which are the distinguishing cha¬ 
racters of propel fever, aI) d which, where 
they do occur, in combination^th other 
inflammations, serve to show a complicated 
State of disease. 

It is, perhaps, worth remarking In r-.. _ 
that the pain in the head, which I men* j 
tiooed aa serving to mark the seat of dis¬ 
ease in fever, oft on’ piemUs for several ( 
days the general disorder, or febrile state 
of system ; it takes place, in fact, before the 
disease is fully formed, mad before, in strict* 
ness of language, it merits the title of fever ; 
While it (the pain i» the head) often re¬ 
mains after the fever him wholly v.ono oh ; 
or i» renewed again by the im-m i phial 
cause# that tend to nxrite or ci.-iurh the 
vascular action of the brain; such as stoop¬ 
ing, or any sudden bodily exertion, or emo¬ 
tion of mind. 

These then are the grounds upon w..,.!- 
I found my opir.i.m. in ►<'gi.nl to the a i o 1 ' 
fever; and li.ut the d:« i«ae * insists in in¬ 
flammation of ibe on;an, iiutyr with eqmd 
justice be interred, from a comparison of 
the symptoms with those of inflammation 
generally. You haw only to apply the 
same tests thiii an- i mpl-ui <1 in investigat¬ 
ing other ilisi am s, in ordei to arrive at this 
conclusion. 

If, for instance, yon found a person com¬ 
plaining of pain in the chest; and if, as is 
often the case, there was a sense of boat 
and throbbing in the part; if respiration 
were observed to he disturbed in any way, 
as by cough, expectoration, or difficulty of 
breathing ; and, lastly, if along with these 
local symptom# you ‘should find five skin 
hot; the tongue dry and coated; and the 
pulse accelemedj-r-you would not hesitate 
to conrindci feoat such a oomhmytidh of 

dhf Pnrieat wW l W Wn g 
tmdfsr m the femgs. :• 'Now a 
ffltnylar train dunking inflam- 

mtion in feniu/arealwwy#present in 
Mmibw greater or lew degree, 

f here » hei^acfc, with increase of first, 
and gcaecg% tbtobbiug eateries within 
and about t^ae head; there is more or less 
of disturbance of all the proper functions of 
J v fmd there is allogotbej the same 1 

%||He state of system, (pyreiia) that aecoiu- 
ptmies other inflammations. What infe- 
ought to he drawn from these rirenm- 
®hmcc», I leave to yourselves to determine. 

J shall only remark further upon this point, 
that it is the lot of a considerable number 
of medical stmfenta, during the period of 
their residence in London, to become {effect¬ 
ed with fe^r, anu often in a severe apd 
pagurouik degree \ owing either to Sconflae- 


ment in the bad air of a dissecting room, to 
wounds received in dissection, to excessive 
application of mind, or other causes. Now 
I have attended many of these patients, and 
I never found one who was* not convinced, 
from his own feelings, that the brain was 
the principal scat of his disease, and that 
the arteries of the brain we*e in such a state 
of violent action, as could only be referred 
io iuti el r f amroatior-. 

1 hjs brings u», then, to the seamcl head 
f. ■ i ’ . diiw’tiori after death. Now 
...... -mndered as affording evi¬ 

dence that ought to be quite conclusive on 
the subject. But you will easily see that 
such an opinion is not inuinlaiunhle, and 
that for different reasons, lu the tivst place. 
dissection can only show alterations of struc¬ 
ture, or Htau-jB apprpaclung to this ; but not 
lUborUercd action, wbicli IS the primary and 
essential part of all disease. Alteration ol 
structure is only a conSeqipmce of disease, 
‘and tocpiires some time for its production ; 
■■ JimiiH.'-i. several days at the least, and 
u il.i-'Ii iorNow, if a disease 

. >.S 1 .I.!»' J.I-AV um.\ bnlbxn tisu# is given for 
1 ( ffri biich a change, it is plain Thai r.is- 
ccciion would not serve our purpose. lb uce 
you may understand, why the. mom violent 
cases of fever, as well as of other inflamma¬ 
tions in the brain, leave the fewest traces of 
disease behind them. They prove fatal, be¬ 
fore such change can be effected. Besides 
this, the appearances observed after death 
are not necessarily those that existed during 
life ; great changes take,place in the dis¬ 
tribution of thp blood »t the ti$to of death, 
so as materially to &t%ct |he appearance 
of parts. 

The essence of disease, ,f#l have before 
remarked, is dimxkre4 ociiatt ; inflammation 
itself is nothing more at first; chwge of 
when: it occurs* is only a conse* 
quenoe, mom or less remote, of thi* dis¬ 
ordered Now inflammation always 

disturb* and deranges the ihnetion of the 
part which it affects; and, when very vio¬ 
lent and extensive throughout the organ, 
may interrupt it altogether. This may he 
instanced iu the case of the kidney, a# weft 
as any other: violent, mflainumtum of thfe 
organ produces a topd mmmm of : 
and you cannot doubt that the. same may 
occur with respect to the tufsin, 

Kucli be the ease, life might h* very quickly 
destroyed, from the necessity of $ha fone- 
lions of this organ to existence; yet no ror 
n>. ark able traces of the disease might he 
found after death. 

That the structure of the brain is not 
necessarily or materially altered, during the 
course of even violent fever, mayhewsry 
safely inferred from this circumstancethat 
often, in the wowt forms, rtf thp disease, 
where for many days together tlte 
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be< ? n ° arf y anDihilated > a 8ee «. indeed, much stronger marks of in- 
ittvouraom turn takes place in the disease, flamraation in the brain of persona dying of 
by a kind of crisis, m i t is called ; and, in the simple fever, than is met with in many 
space of a few hours or little more, tlie brain cases of what is called pkrenitis ; and that 
w enabled to resume its functions; free from where none but tl.V <>rdiuur\ svinptnmt of 
diabase, though with diminished powers, fever appeared, uulimit any'of"those that 
oouW T,ot po«sihly have been the case, ure supposed to chiiat-irnai'- the latter f».im 
m the structure lmd been materially changed; of inflammation of the brain. Now such 
which serves to show iimifemr, like oilier being the case, we are led into this dilemma : 
diseases, is essentially a state of disordered either the inflammation. in U,-.-, niM'h. was 
achon, producing, as a necewuy conse- the mux* tf rhv •imptniii* of u „ r present: 
(juence, a disordered state of functions; or violent liiilumniatiou cun exist in the 
while change of atruri ure, if it occur wl all. brain, without giving rise to any symptoms, 
is a remote effect, nod by no means the j that is, without producing any disturbance 
cause of the symptoms that appear (luring : of functions: a position which, 1 imagine, 

, few are prepared to support. 

But there ia still another reason, why Before proceeding further, it may be use- 
dissection often proves incompetent to the fed to draw a parallel between the three 
elucidation of the nature i>f fever ; namely, different forms of cerebral inflammation 
the occasional complication of this with that have been mentioned ; viz. hydm-e- 
other diseases, tho letter sometimes da* phalut , phrenitis, and idiopathic fever. This, 
stroying the patient, ratlier than the fever I expect, will facilitate your conception of 
itself. Thus, in hot climates, inflammation the subject altogether, 
very frequently arises in'the stomach, or Now with respect to names: the term 
some other of the abdominal viscera, and | hydrocephalus, or dropsy of the brain, is numi- 
kills the patient, where the fever itself jfesUy improper, a? ii .ipplii-s < i.B loan ad- 
■■ ■" i ■■ ’one sb. Ih tins case, .Ain- vanced stage of the din-bi**. lie peculiar 

> ■' ■' >' ■ f ’ likely to dhow only the sdius. dr:, it::..; sink an accumulation of fluid, 
secondary diseases. So likewise in this < :i- ■ an only after the disease has sub- 

mate, during the course of a fever, it fee-1 slated for some time; while the inflamma- 
«;«•••. :lv hap]»ens that extensive raflamma- tory state, that in which the disease pri- 
l :*»r. arises in the macou$’‘memhrane of ilu*: nutrily and essentially consists, is apt to be 
intestinal canal, sometiladk sponlaaoously, j overlook! «l or is:\s;.o!Ci iu:.:. It should 
but mudi more frequently, i believe, in- doubtless lie caked by some ii.uue denoting 
duced by the excessive use of calomel, and at once the h:i: imtur ■: the disease, 

other d*# 8 ^ purgatives! This secondary and that in its simplest form. The term 
affection hasteus the death of the .patient; meningitis, which has been used by some, 
and, in shch^nfex, Ofeong marks of inflam- though ill-sounding, appears sufficiently 
nation arb fottudin the intestines after death, characteristic ; or the disease might be desig- 
This has led today to conclude, that an in- nated by the still more expressive language 
flamed state of the muoous membrane makes of membranous inflammation if the brain. The 
an essential part of the disease. If this term pkrenitis is perhaps admissible, from 
were true, such a state of membrane ought the long and constant use; tliat baa been 
to be constantly naet with ; hut it ia paly made of it, to of cero- 

where symptoms of disordered action in the bral inflammation theftj#; ^^cially charae- 
intestines take place during life, that such terisod by active delirjwto 
appearance# arc found, /«% to altogether I* 

But although the change* induced on the 

bram byflfeVur, are not always or necessarily her of . 

discoverable by dissection, you will find, ia have been given, nttd yp^L CttW 
most cases, upon a careful examination after considerabte diffeiwce tofttodto*#- It to 
death,, -«oCdMdijr evident marks of iaflam- further cbjecUouahle «5|Supaft .to, n **- 
tyHj pfrm having existed in the hraiu during ccadary state of disease jvbileit lends to 
life, I have tuyselk indeed, mot with no in- the neglect of the primiay affection out of 
Stance to the contrary, provided the patient which it arises, j he epfrfegt tdicpalhb, 
really died of the fever, and not from any that has been applied to lev#, ia order to 
supervening disease, as is sometimes the distinguish it from other disease* «tbat are 
case, la proportion as greater attention is attended with a febrile state of system, is 
paid to the subject, the proofs of inflamma* absolutely improper ; for it suggest* an idea 
turn existing in the brain, aa the essential that is wholly groundless; namely; that 
cause of fever, multiply- The appearances, fern properly so railed, is an original and 
however, are by no means peculiar to fever, universal disease, and not the result of any 
nor distinguishable from those produced by primary topical aflecuon. But I have said 
the other form# of cerebral disease, and enough, 1 trust, to convince you that tins 
yrfc&h have, been already described, I have is not true j hut that what is called uliopaihic 
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fever, is primarily Mid essentially an Mam- 
motion of the cerebral su bstance ; and there¬ 
fore might not unaptly he called cephalitis, a 
»ame that has been employed by wuni- 
nosologists, to express inflammation of the 
substance of the brain, though it did not 
occur to them to include proper or idiopathic 
fever under this denomination. 

Tlie nature of the disease is the same, in 
all the three varieties mentioned. They all 
consist in inflammation, and differ merely 
as to the particular seat they occupy in the 
brain. 1. Hudmcsphahu is On affection of 
the membranes only ; analogous with pleuritis, 
or peritonitis, or any other inflammation ■" 
serous membrane. In its simplest form, 
which there are many examples,) it is unat¬ 
tended with any disorder of the sensorial 
fmotions ; though in most instances, per¬ 
haps, the inflammation extc:u> to the sub¬ 
stance of the brain, so as t*» liMurh more or 
less its functions; just as if Inippers with 
regard to the lungs; where we meet with 
many more cases of what is called pleuro- 
:■ r ,s i-ia*.i T^i* 1 i'h . idly,In 

■■■ '■ > l.... by dis¬ 

order of one of the sensorial funelinu: 
whence it must be considered as seated in 
the brain itself; not affecting, however, the 
whole organ, but confined to that part, 
whatever it he/that ia particularly connected 
with the mental function. Unhappily, our 
physiology is not yet sufficiently advanced, 
to enable us to assign this with any preci¬ 
sion ; though there seems sufficient reason 
to believe, that, the hemispheres are more 
especially devoted to the operations of mind 
or intellect. 3dly, In idiopathic fever, all 
the sensorial functions, ( sensation, io’.-mtiru 
motion, and mind,) are at once diflurbf-il'; 
though uni i|i.:,l!j in Tegard to each other, 
and m different, degrees at different times.. 
Hence it may be inferred, that fever, strictly 
so callcd/is an affection of the whole organ; 
in which respect ii differs from the other 
forms of inflammation in the brain, which 
ore partial, and of Kmited extent ; ns we 
judge from the state of functions.. 

It must appear, therefore, ,from what I 
have, now stud, that the different forms 
mentioned of inflammation in the brain, are 
mere varieties, in the language of natural 
history, and not sperifcalty different in na¬ 
ture, as they have generally been considered. 
T his is further proved by their frequent in¬ 
termixture, and their readily passing into 
one another: bo that, at times, it is difficult 
to say* to which variety any particular case 
belongs. I bus in hydrocephalus, the symp¬ 
toms at first are often undistinguishable from 
those of ordinary fever; the. inflammation 
extending more or less to the substance of 
the brain, produces a corresponding disorder 
of functions. Nor is it till an advanced pe¬ 
riod of the disease, that the peculiar symp- 
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toms of hydrocephalus make their appear¬ 
ance j that is, when serous accumulation has 
taken place. This result depends chiefly 
,s;„in tl ,n age of the patient- In very young 
rl'iildjiu:, the tendency to serous accumula¬ 
tion appeals to be greater; or it may be, 
that the membranes in them are more dis¬ 
posed to inflammation, which, when it 
arises, runs mere raj.idly'through its course. 
Whence it is, ;!.«t in'.iiuiin.atu ;i of the bram 
and ite membram-s in iiit.ii:t.-. is rarely ob¬ 
served to have the same protracted dura¬ 
tion as in adults: the disease either proves 
quickly fatal, from tire violence of the in- 
? ,j ; r - ’ the consequent disturbance 

■ n of the vital functions; or 
it ends in serous accumulation; with a 
new train of symptoms, and under a new 
denomination. In a word, hydrocephalus 

in infants (supposing five inflammation to 

icMeiul. as in moat cases it does, to the 
brail! itself) is the same disease as fever-in 
adults, and they require a similar mode of 
treatment. Nor is it uncommon for hydro¬ 
cephalus to exhibit signs of active and even 
iijTu.'.s delirium, /ns far agthis state can be 
p.uh-d of iu ii.i'antsi'i such as, in an adult, 
would be called phreniiis. It is likewise 
common for inflammation of the brain set¬ 
ting out ns phreniiis, to subside at length 
into wlint L -1 idled ilir ipjJioiti stiiro of iV\*-r j 
so tliai rewards the end * f tin* disease, Jiie 
smsoriat Junctions are equally obliterated in 
both. In the course of ordinary idiopathic 
fever again, the delirium sometimes assumes 
the active form observed in phrenitis ; this 
■■■ ■ r.m -i !«. ,.f -hi.rt duration, the 
dciiniuu sooii.gummung «g«in v i&to the low 
'■r ordii.ary state, lias Occ^&inhl inter- 
i I.augt: of symptoms is prfliii^jr to be as¬ 
cii hc-u to the casual inflam¬ 
mation, froiit one part ^ to ano¬ 

ther ; ot to thevarying sjfeW inflam¬ 
mation with ragtod to partimflar parts of 
the organ, a circumstance common to in¬ 
flammation wbterever seated. 

Those differences in the characters of the 
different varieties of cerebral inflammation, 
are not satisfactorily elucidated W dissec¬ 
tion ; for the appearances observed are very 
nearly the seme in all. In recent cases, 
whether of hydrocephalus, phrenitis, or idio¬ 
pathic fater, we meet with the same turgidity 
of vessels, both on the surface and. in the 
medullary substance; the same reddening, 
and thickening, and opacity, of membranes; 
and more or less of serous accumulation! 
So that it is quite impossible, from the ap¬ 
pearances exhibited on dissection, to indi¬ 
cate the particular form of the disease that 
existed during life. Such appearances are 
proofs only of the general nature of the 

affection, as consisting in inflammation. Nor 
are they to be considered as the immediate 
cause of the symptoms} for these differ 
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widely, where the apparent changes in the 
brain are the same: thus confirming what 
I belore stated to you, ihat tbh essence of 
disease is, in all cases, disordered action; a 
state that, of course, cannot he discovered 
after death, and of which the morbid ap¬ 
pearances are only con sequences, neither 
necessary nor constant. This readily ac¬ 
counts also for a fact that hos been some¬ 
times noticed ; si inch, that ill- "symptoms 
peculiar to each o!' those ••iwsncs. have bivn 
observed during 1 11 \•. « hero no adcipiii;.. 
cause of them .could be u. ■covered l»y dissec¬ 
tion after death. 

Lastly, I may remark to yon, that the 
manner of attack and termination : the con¬ 
sequences j the occasional causes ; and also 
the mode of treatment; are essentially the 
same in the three varieties alluded to; 
^ while, in all these respects, the analogy 
with inflammation in general, is perfectly 
maintained. 

Sometimes, the attack is sudden and vio¬ 
lent ; accompanied then, generally, with 
rigors, or a cold fit, as it ifl called. This is 
soon followed by increase of heat; and this 
again by sweating, provided the patient is 
placed in favourable circumstances. At 
other times, the approach is gradual, and 
iiirno«i iiiipeuvpfihle ; many days often 
elapsing before the disease attracts notice. 
The general course of the disease after¬ 
wards, (orrespouds in a great measure with 
the manner of attack. So that where this is 
sudden and violent, the disease is equally 
so, and i*uns rapidly through its course, 
terminating in many instances in profuse 
sweating. Where#®, Whenthe approach is 
slow and ^ progietiw of the dis¬ 
ease is the symptoms com¬ 

mencing mildly*^gradually increase inrio- 
; lence; and the duratibn of the disease al¬ 
ii together i® longer,'while it subsides by slow 
(leames. 7 

The consequence* of these different forms of 
cerebral inflammation are essentially alike, 
and similar to those of inflammation in gene¬ 
ral. If the disease should continue beyond 
a certain period, it often ends in disorgani¬ 
sation of the parts concerned, in greater or 
loss degree; thus laying a foundation for 
chronic disease, with imperfection or dis¬ 
turbance of function, in all the various ways 
that an organ so extensive and diversified 
in structure, is capable of. And thus are 
produced the numerous tribe of venous af¬ 
fectum, which receive their denominations 
chiefly from the particular function that 
suffers; but which all consist essentially in 
a disordered state of one or more of the 
sensorial functions, as will hereafter appear. 

The exciting or occasional causes oj hydro- 
cqthalus, phrenitis, and fever, are essentially 
the same. These different affections are ail 
capable of being produced by the common 


causes of inflammation ; such as the taking 
cold, and mechanical injuries of the brain; 
This organ, likewise, being under the in¬ 
fluence of a greater variety of causes than 
any other, is excited into inflammation by 
many <srcuji>i c. r p.. * h„ ; ,. I: » «fli ri <i!i 
other parts, '.i■ ■r. * ui.d vm ions 

narcotic substances, when carried to excess, 
readily excite inflammation in the brain ; 
»cnie:mi- s :n the form of phrenitis, some- 
uru'-s tsssit i.f fever . Mental emotions, like¬ 
wise, may induce one or the other of these, 
according t» the nature of the cause, and 
the susceptibility of the brain to be affected 
by it. Tim different -febrile contagions also, 
appear to induce inflammation of the brain, 
generally in the form of fever ; the disease 
in each case, however, being of a Recife na¬ 
ture, and different from common inflamma¬ 
tion. 

The treatment of all these varieties of 
brain affection, whether acute or chronic, is 
best conducted upou the same general prin¬ 
ciples us govern us in the treatment of other 
inflammations; that is, according to the 
,state and stage of the disease, and the par¬ 
ticular circumstances of the patient.: modi¬ 
fied, however, in some degree by the pecu¬ 
liar nature of the organ affected ; a, circum¬ 
stance that iiiflu-.-nci-s the tn utment of all 
diseases. 

1 shall next explain to you the varieties 
observed in the character of iaiojmthic Jever, 
Hut this must make the subject of a future 
lecture. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

Cases of congenital displacement if the heads of 
the Thigh hones. Reported by Baron 
DrrvvmsK, in the Repertoire for Octo¬ 
ber 14?t>. , 

<f I have had oppovtuffiries/* «ay# Dupuy- 
tren, in the Memoir before us, ^ of seeing 
patients who, for several year#, were con¬ 
fined to tlrnir beds, though labouring under 
no disease—though afflicted by no malady 
that was remediable by art, their only ail¬ 
ment (if such it could be called) being sa 
original or congenital displacement of the 
thigh bone. 1 have seen otftwwwbo had 
been tortured by innumerable applications 
of leeches, blisters, cauteries, and xloxa. 
I recollect, particularly, the case of a young 
girl who, under the direction of a blind mad 
woman, had been subjected to the torment 
of twenty-one cauterizations by moxa, ap¬ 
plied round the haunch, and all this bruta¬ 
lity was practised for a congenital displace¬ 
ment, and which was therefore not reme¬ 
diable by art/’ 

Mom, as every one knows, is tile uni* 



m ON DISPLACEMENT OF THE HEAD OF THE FEMUR. 

to.” This is merely a hobby; and where is is towards the crest of tb ^ l '^' ^ “{- on 

tb» great »ob, wlXr in W, pl.jM. or ,t fte great trochanto^ % to ™ 

fliviaitv. that has not a hobby 1 One searches of the muscles the tuber isoim seems aim st 
thinks of no- denuded ; ^SZ 

thing else, either at home or abroad, but larly prominent. I he U«d> w } 
fractured thigh bones. One cores every wards, oj course » we V 0 ^' J 
tiling with moxu—another with blue pill; fool ami the knees the heel and calf of ^ 
Whilst a third sends all his votaries to reau j leg bring lurnru outwards, the W>» e 
page 79 of « my book.” There is u fashion | inclined iuwa«l«, so moth that they t 
in every thing; why not in medicine tool almost, m cross one another in ienoily, * 
One leads the ton in the West end ^another this obliquity increases as the bt- 

in the !■'.»*,. I. Win rh.-uhl tin v not when comes developed and the individual adyam i s 
they turn MellinV io imiuw ilieu. ? “ Oh l in age ; the limb is thin and emaciated, par- 
mihinii-s svn nm pecw».” ticularly at i^s ppper part. 

if Uupuytren had ever shown any dispo- If an individual with this affection bo 
«ition to be witty, w*e should be disposed to examined, these ?dll be found a mark-a 
think that he intended to make merry at disproportion, bertKv^fen the upper extrmm- 
the expense of his brother Baron for his ties and the lower, these being so short and 
propensity to the cautery and raoxa. As thin as to appear as if they belonged to a 
they have been old rivals for academic person of inferior stature. The motions ot 
honours, he might W di>p(»H<-d to raise a the limb too are restricted, pnrlii iih: :1> > '* ■'<’ 
laugh at Larrey, and slily call him an old of abduction and rotation, in the tnumimg 
woman and a mono-maniac, as if be were posture, the superior part of the trunk 
mad on one subject; aird that the moxa. (which is greatly developed) inclines back- 
As it i- unquestionably important to esta- wafds very much; the vertebral column 
Wish a distinction lu'wecu such der:-V - pr-jerts fe-wards very much, in the lumbar 
merits as may he henetited bv med’cnl in-..;- icjion. a:.t! p - v.'- nt- ■. ■ ‘ f -r "ti'#*.r ■ v ■ v 


went, and rli.n. 1 * which are In-y .».! the i- vh posteriorly; i ■ V ■■ ■-; ’. *r« ...■. ■ 1 1 ■- 

of art, it is quite unnecessary for us to offer zontally on the femurs, and little more than 
any remarks on the necessity of attending the point of the tpes if applied to the 
to the diagnosis which Dupuytren seeks to ground. All this arises evidently from the 
establish between congenital displacement change of position of tjfie iKo-femoral arti- 
of the femur and that which is the effect of dilation, nnd consequently of the centre of 
accident, or the consequence of disease. motion to the unnatural situation which they 
This, iii.iiicubir afiViiiuii has hitherto-es- now occupy, viz. the dorsum of the ilium. 
(•api>d tii. hhki- •?«>'•»■ : * i: -’ writers. The If the individual be kid mi the back, and 
author of the M< in ’■ !•.\ us says, that themuscles be allowed to relax, the syrnp- 
he could not find any account of it in any toms of this infirmity disappear aHogqjlier,' 
work with which lie is acquainted; yet it the tliigh can he drawn downwards and 
cannot be of very rare occurrence, »a no has pushed up alternately by even a slight effort, 
met with twenty eases of it if eigliieen and tlit* trochanter can be made to recede 
years. In this displarcHieut the head aud the from or approach to the crealpf the ilium ; 
femur i» removed some way from its natural all this can be done without, giving either 
situation, viz., the cotyloid cavity, and rests pain or uneasiness. This fact, added to the 
upon the external iliac fonsa, being in fact, circumstance of both limbs being affected 
»o far as position is concerned, strictly ana- similarly, and that affection existing from 
logons to that which occurs in luxation of infancy, will fully establish the diagnosis, 
the femur backwards and upwards. Every What, it will doubtless bo asked, is the 
writer op the subject has treated of two cause of this displacement 1 Is it the effect 
species of luxations in this situation, of of a disease attacking the foetus in atero, and 
which one is the result of accident, and . !,i< h h, ended by resolution after birth 1 
usually produced by violence, the other is a I* it procured by a forcible removal of the 
consequence of a disease in the joint, pro- head of the bone from tbe cotyloid cavity, 
ducing such a destruction of the bones as to this latter becoming subsequently oblite- 
permit the head of the femur to be drawn rated and no longer of any use 1 or, finally, 
up from its articular cavity and lodged on as the cavity is produced by the union of 
the dorsum of the ibum. To these two spe- three bones, is its imperfection caused by 
ties we are henceforth to add a third, which some obstacle to tbe development of those 
is the re wiltof original malformation. hones, as Breschet is induced to suppose ? 
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tended that it was of no consequence wbe- 
ther the one condition was removed by pres¬ 
to the T»oints r on 8Ure * ° r ? P 0ther b y the f° nn »tion of a 

.. rt « :ii>-.-.s Ld ^whm; but that Mr. Ellerby'p experiment 

Bences are to be situated, , )llrt ;.. li rV 8U PP°rted instead of having weakened his 
those in which several bones an- uni'ied brfi? ' f tt P°» th» adBBftaiou of the 
f hose facts throw some light on the mode I m ,Lv' dnlft * Ml * bMerby was as 

in which the displacement now under con.L T* »» the rest of the company 

sideration is produced. This development i rlnU * tbl9 ’ nnd ^mediately said that >» he 
of the pelvis, and *.f •he* > cntv cofl * d <bacover any nucli opinions ex- 

lnid 1 <_ ' ■ * coty- pressed'in hr. u.h , *iL, %. V , 


-—o pelvis, and 
loid cavity, being 
or other, the beat 


*V coty- 

moan* 
■ drawn 


upwardly the ipusol^ anddriCE^..^' > „ “ ,- 

continues for life. The mami ■, ment (l fsu. i. : l! '" ' . 0UTU : How can Dr. Barry 

CaSHR »U til... -. 1 — • 1.1. Q ■ " ** * 


pressed m I) r . Barry's hook; that he could 
not, in fact, find a single word said about 
the effects of pressure applied around the 

... ” T1__ n 


....... experiment of Mr. Elierby us l 

| demonstration of hit (Dr. B.’s) theory of ab- 
sorption t A theOrv which sets forth that 
the muscles, and of u Jrdlt^froncrTJTrin 0 S w [ r|,no, [ 0,m ! >.Y Bo- acorn y 

strut:ted, $p confine mid support thi iro °{ i a, ™^ h<,r « ? I l'wsurc acting on rite peri 
chanters, * r ° i l‘hcn ofrhe bouvaiiddrivingiln- fluids mi un 


cases as these must obviously consist in 
palliatives; the whole of it may be reduced 
to the use of the cold bath to give tone to 


chanters. 

It is ml her remarkable, thnf of the t Wf .... v ' 
cases toftbis iiri;;ir.ik! !i xiithm whli-h Dim 
treu buw, heimitwu were females. This 
may be merely accidental, yet it is a fact, 
now fully established, that malformations 
are more common in females ihan in mules. 


DR, BARRY. 


To the Editor of The La ncet. 

Sin,—Philovacmim has said, that in your 
report of the proceedings of the Himteriau 
Society, there ip 1* a serious misstatement 
with regard to Dr, Barry’s theory of absorp¬ 
tion but lie doe# not say what that mis¬ 
statement is. 

Did Dr. Barry admit that Mr. Ellerby 
bad succeeded in showing that “ mere pres¬ 
sure was sufficient, to prevent absorption,’ 
0? did he not ? 1 was present at that meet¬ 
ing of the Hunterian Society, and consider 
that he did moat unequivocally admit it, 
Dr. Barry did admit that, which no man, 
having the evidence of his senses, could 
deny; but seeing the very awkward - 
tioa in which “ the vacuum theory” v 

Bn loft _ i_ - ~ 


rqpuum wiruijf V , 

be left by this admission, he immediately 
claimed Mr, Ellerby’» experiment as “ an¬ 
other demonstration ” of his theory, or of the 
proposition laid down in his book, viz. that 
tvx> conditions are indispensably necessary to 
the accomplishment of absorption ; viz. 1st, 
A free communication between the matter 
to be absorbed, and the thoracic cavities. 
Sdly, A free application of atmospheric pres¬ 
sure to the absorbing surface ! fie coa- 


eentral vacuum. The ferule experiment 
no such demonstration, because whe- 
. tlier there be a central vacuum or not, the 
j pressure of the ferule will act with equal 
efficacy in preventing absorption. All that, 
can be said, therefore, of this experiment is, 
that, it neither disproves nor demonstrates the 
existence of such a vacuum. Surely Dr. 
Barry will not, claim the first uumod con- 
dition requisite for absorption as his, or as 
| involving any tiling new. The second con¬ 
dition, which may be termed his, would lie 
worth nothing, and, indeed, would be an 
absurdity without it; but the converse by 
no means holds. Dr. Barry was driven 
into the necessity of admitting the efficacy 
of pressure, and contended that the cupping 
glass acted “ in the same way," according to 
the principles laid down in the 99th page of 
his book. The usual time for discussion 
having been exceeded, here the argument 
rested, as correctly stated in your I7;5d 
i Number. That the^Doctor shifted out of it 
by a ruse de guerre is very clear, as nothing 
■ can be found on the effects of pressure in 
that part., nor, indeed, in any other, of the 
1 book referred to. 

: Dr. Barry has reduced the circumstances 
j indispensable to absorption to two; but be 
might safely have reduced them to me, 

I namely, to a free communication between the 
j poisoned part and the thorax. Cut off this 
[communication, and no absorption, under 
■ • can take place. His 

laihiptniMtints i.uiiuitiou, or free appH- 


i - - r - -ajijju' 

cation of atmospheric pressure to tfie part, 
is therefore worth nothing, prove* nothin/, 
for the thoracic vacuum; Wciiinc it may 
remain, and absorption be prevented. This 
j indisjxmahle condition may bo allowed to 
continue in lull perfection, yet we find ab¬ 
sorption to be effectually prevented by the 
, removal of the first, viz. by cutting off the 
I free communication between the part and the 
heart; ergo, this indispensable condition, to 
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my the least of it, must be very inert, if not 
altogether unnecessary. 

What says “ Philovacrium" respecting 
the action of the exhausted cupping-glass l 
That it removes the pressure of the at¬ 
mosphere from a poisoned wound, and 
prevents absorption, “ although the com¬ 
munication is not cut <ff between the wound 
and the thorax.” But the communication 
between the wound and the thorax is cut off 
by the cupping glass, as regards the reluming 
vessels, on account of thejr being situated 
nearer to the surface than tin* supplying ves¬ 
sels, and are therefore closed by the pres¬ 
sure of the edge of the glass, whilst the ar¬ 
teries are free from such pressure. If the 
vein* were tint compressed, the blood would 
flow out of the spare covered by the glass as 
fast ub it flowed into it, and there would be 
no rising of the part within the glass, which 
is entirely owing to tin- injection of the 
part wi(!] iiMeria! blond uarcniMtij bv utmu-; 
spheric pressure. The < omtnuiiica::ij:i wiih ' 
the thorax of the veins and absorbents of a j 
Jiart, covered by an exhausted cuppiin-.-i-liis.'*,! 
ts rul uffby the atmospherepressiii:- the edge! 
of the glass upon them, and that pressure will j 
hr m d’in-tf proportion to the perfection ofi 
tlievanmni lormed. How then can *■ IMiilo- 
vacuum" say that, in this o*sc the commu¬ 
tation is i*ot cut off ? It is cut off ns effec¬ 
tually as it can be with a ferule under any 
given pressure, and there is no prexf whatever 
that the cannwn has done, or can do that, 
which has been shownjp be done by mere 
pressure, because there can be no lacuum 
without pressure, 

44 The application of pressure between a 
poisoned wound and the heart, is r? io, 
that of tlie cupping-glass itself,” an.: * ■■.si J 
be added, is the only effectual way in which 
the exhausted cupping-glass can act to 
prevent the absorption of the p<psou from 
the part. Nothing to the contrary has at yet 
been shown. It most be remembered that 
Dr. Barry’s theory of absorption is founded 
entirely on his theory of the circulation ; 
but the experiments he lias hitherto made 
on absorption, dowot afford the least: auppnrt 
to his doctrine of the circulation ; they prove 
nothing, nor do they disprove any thing i 
therefore, ns far as absorption is concerned, 
the circulation theory remains unsupported. 

■-'..jj*' Anti vacuum. 

Jam 1st, 1837. 
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A new method if performing the Operation for 
the radical Cure of Hydrocele. By Dr. 
Balling a l. 

John Barclay, (aged sixty-four,) in whose 
case the subsequent Operative peculiarity 
was evinced, states that he had a hydro- 
let ie on the left side about five years' ago, 
which was then successfully treated by in¬ 
jection. In some short time after, he per¬ 
ceived a similar enlargement of the scrotum 
on the opposite Bide, which gradually in¬ 
creasing in magnitude and inconvenience, 
he was induced to seek that relief which 
he had experienced from operation in the 
former instance. He accordingly became a 
patient of the hospital on the 5th of tho 
resent month, under the care of Dr. Bal- 
ftgal. The byArooele with which he was 
affected on admiMWw, was of the ordinary 
■•.ire, uiid had never been previously eva¬ 
cuated. On ifee 15th, be w as brought to 
«?i<" theatre, w magns oomitante cuterva." 
to have the operation usual in such cases 
performed, as was supposed, until Dr. 
liailingnl, loading his syringe with equal 
pans of wine and water, discharged its con- 
j louts—where, gentle reader, do you think ? 
into the iuuica> vaginalis, to be sure. Oh 
not mall, there would have been no novelty 
worth recording iu such common-place 
practice as that. Where, then 1 you natu¬ 
rally exclaim : Pell-mell into the cellular 
tissue of the scrotum, 44 like shot 'through 
a holly bush,” as ope of the Fudge family 
basil.* Well, and wbatthen? Why, after 
waiting the prescribed period for the reten¬ 
tion of the mixture m tffoe sac, and asking 
the oatient, did he feelapy pain in the 
it was deemed prudent to withdraw 
the injection; but, tq the great, astonish¬ 
ment, of the spectators, scarcely a drop 
would flow. Extraordinary accidents ft- 
quiring commensurate remedies, an incision 
(ineffectual compression of the parts hav¬ 
ing been made to dislodge the fluid) was 
immediately performed for its recovery, hut 
with partial success. This mysterious dis¬ 
appearance of the 44 negus" is thus face¬ 
tiously touched upon in the Hospital Journal: 

44 Dec. 15. Operation by injection was 
yesterday performed with' equal parts of 
wine and water, and either from the open¬ 
ing in the tunica vaginalis becoming some¬ 
how or other obstructed, or from a portion 
of the fluid having passed into the cellular 
tissue of the scrotum, the injection did not 
entirely return!" 

This curiously defined 44 some-how-or- *, 
other obstruction," it must be confessed, is 
rather an obscure account of a very plain 
blunder, produced by the fidgetty manipu¬ 
lation of the operator, in permuting the 
csnula to move from the position iu which 
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it waft introduced. Mistakes, no doubt, will 
sometimes happen to the most expert and 
intelligent, but there are a few circum¬ 
stances connected with this proceeding, for 
which the apologetic intervention of chance, 
insinuated in the explanation above, affords 
no satisfactory solution. First, it seams 
to have escaped the notice of the learned 
Professor, that many well-informed practi¬ 
tioners are now in the habit of delaying the 
process of injection in hydrocele, until the 
second evacuation, when the operation may 
be undertaken with somewhat more secu¬ 
rity ii'.sl pr diabhiii of succean, from the 
cont>-«i ti in citin'dirtWes on a huh inflam¬ 
mation is to be excited. Aware, indeed, 
of the necessity of such precaution in a 
subject whose years and constitution ren¬ 
dered. him susceptible of an unhealthy in¬ 
flammation from the slightest cause, the 
writer presumed, that ns soon as the young 
gentlemen of the Royal Infirmary had wit¬ 
nessed the important spectacle of drawing 
off the fluid, the patient would hove been 
dismissed with directions to return when 
the water had again partially accumulated ■ 
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Paris. —No. Ufa 
Le secret d'eannyer e»t celul tout dire. 

VocTAifiK. 

Tiik assistant medical officers of the Hos¬ 
pitals are the Elton, who am divided into 
two classes, the externes and the iutmm. 
Every year, in the month of November, the 
administration holds a public meeting, to 
which all the medical students who have 
matriculated between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty- four are admitted. A forum is 
formed of five persons, two physicians and 
three surgeons, who are chosen by lot 
out of the number already attached to the 
hospitals, who have to determine on the 
appointment of' a certain minibt-r of pupils 
us El eves extemet. Every physician or sur- 
;eon, who has a relation among the con- 


but calculating cm mere principle in the tending vtml-nta. is excluded from the jury. 

’The students receive then certain ques¬ 
tions, drawn by lot, which they have im- 
■diuisiy to ujtfwfei:; these questions are 
,, . , .. aaii-d to annxbg&y, physiology, and sur- 

measure of cutting dowrxtpu the cauuIh in g»-Ty. i::ni afterwards each Of the candidates 
search of the stray.fluid, that J)r. UnlluiL'ul !v<viw- p by chance, a theme ou the same 
was not. aware that in some instance*. "v.-e M iei,to which he must give n written 


affairs of “ the first clinical hospital j 
Europe,” is quite an unnecessary exertion j 
of the reasoning facuHv. Second, ir would 
appear, from the pi rliapn liuni-et-eu.-iii-d <--.■[• :>rx--ti t<* analkfo?* physiology, and sur- 

111 i fl... iit, ..1 »..aW ‘UC 


where the injection has been judiciously 
employed, the whdte or the greater portion 
of if i- aiiii-d, and, whai may' mirpriv.- the 
surgicid ilui tor si III more, with-of pr-iduc- 
ing any in ii-.-ruuiK effects, mi rim' 
was a supererogatory oxer. is«- 


answer, and send ii|k without a i 


ie, but 


x M y 

with the ii-u.il f-uap oWrir.! in the an¬ 
swers to pn/.* ■ \(-cording to the 

•ii.miiiT in which they acquit themselves 
■* l ,!l - incision | they are chosen, and every year eighty new 
off In- seal j 1 .- 1 . extemes are appointed to the diffe- 

Tiic rem.il.s of these tritiir.g errors of “ on...-,- . • *-i:i hospitals, and alike number leave. In 
sum'’ and •* commission/ »«-re what might: the suig.c&l wards of the Iwr..*- Iiospif.ils, 
have been naturallyanti< iput.-i! : vude-.u i roufaic.iug on an average lr.mi forty to liftv 
inflammation extending to the spermatic Jpatient*, four clwes an* plac.-.l; s.n'd in the 
chord and urethra, by which a slight dysury . iiieditid wards, com.lining from sixty to* 
was produced, consequent death of t!i*- ' .-eu-ntv paiii-iit-, two. These sieve* must 

lular tissue of the scrotum, and the painful' ji'ii-iid ilie phvnicii.ii or surgeon at each 


and protracted process of throwing oft | 
sloughs—all whicli the patient, now, how¬ 
ever, apparently convalescent, lias under¬ 
gone. Mr. Hume ln.s made many motions 
in Parliament of immeasurably less import¬ 
ance to the corporeal welfare of his country¬ 
men, than one to prevent certain officers 
of this institution mun meddli:-..; with sur¬ 
gical instrument*. Should the honourable 
member deem the subject of sufficient mo¬ 
ment to submit it to the consideration of the 
House of Commons, the perusal of a selec¬ 
tion from the records of the Royal Infirmary 
on the occasion, may ensure him the novel 
gratification of finding himself on the side of | 
the “ majority'' at the close of a division. 

Edinburgh, 4^0.33, 183fi. 


visit, must see the patients regularly in then 
evening, and ns often during the day aa their 
cases may iv.|uire. and insist uffortl all the 
necessary - ugiea: ii’.nl medical aid required ; 
dress the j.-uln-isis, iih-'-d. cup, bandage, flic, 
as may be*requisite, > or this they receive 
no remuneration, nor do they live in the 
hospital; but the advantage of having this 
post-is, after a year, each is admissible as a 
candidate .for the situation of eleveinterne, 
which is always much sought after, and at¬ 
tended with many advantages. 

Each year twenty of the eighty externa* 
are promoted to the elercs ivternea, who must 
not continue in office more than four year*. 
The examinations are conducted aa m the 
preceding form, but made somewhat more 
sharp. Aa unsuccessful candidate is allow- 
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ed to present himself a second year, but if 
he then fail he cannot afterwards be chosen. 
The situation of eleve interne is not noim- 
poitaiit ; he has the inspection of about 
fifty patients, superintends the duties of the 
ex terries, keeps the necessary registers, col¬ 
lects the cases, reports the state of the 
patient on the preceding evening to the 
physician or surgeon at the morning visit, 
is 'allowed, in urgent cases, to prescribe 
for the patient, and makes the post-mortem 
examinations# Twoi»i^e*fexhain day and 
night ffl the hospital ill the Uhawbre de 
garde, to receive accidents and attend to 
the casualties of the house, if the absence 
of their comrades should render it neces¬ 
sary. They do not live rent free in the 
hospital, but receive a few hundred francs 
a year as an equivalent for It# 

Clinical fastrnctfon.^-hi some of the hos- 
i -itli. ■ , ivtablished, by which is 

to :ir {■•n'.- fl •'.«■ visit winch the medi¬ 
cal officer makes in company with the stu¬ 
dents, and the observations made by the 
former either at the bed-side or in the am¬ 
phitheatre. After the Visits have, been 
made the parties usually retire to the ope¬ 
rating theatre, nod then the physicians or 
surgeon makes some obstewntion on such 
ana such a patient in Ward at. Paul or Si. 
Peter, No. 11 or Net, 12. The operations 
arc than performed, nnd after these come 
generally the consultations for the out-pii- 
tients. These diniqumyajity all be attend¬ 
ed free of expense, si^ji the Professors are 
paid by the govemmhnt. Of these eh- 
niqties there are two at the Hotel Dieu, a 
medical and surgical j two at the Charitfi ; 
two at the Hupital ?t. Lo»i«; one at the 
Pitie : one al the Hopitul des Venetians ; 
one nt the Ifopital des Knftma: and the 
Clinique de Perfectioneineni, near the 
Louie da Medicine. I'acli of these will 
be hereafter more particularly described, 
in addition to these diniqnes, at many of 
the hospitals there are contoltationa, at 
which the physicians and Surgeons deliver 
their opinions on the oases as they present 
themselves, a ptwtioe attended with great 
benefit to the student, and might he very 
easily followed at our public hospitals on the 
out-patient, days. 

To most of the hospitals the pupil can 
go without any formalitv.'hut in consequence 
of «wlm» disturbances which took place a few 
vents sidee it is now necessary to obtain a 
ticket for admission to the Hdtet Diem A 
at ranger must show a diploma, and n Trench 
student his certificate of inscription in order 
to ohtain it. These tickets maybe procured 
of TbipuytTen any Thursday or Sunday morn¬ 
ing. after he lias seen his patients. 

‘ Baring given a general sketch of the 
foundation, revenues, and administration of 


the Hospitals of PaH«, it tefcaftw that we 
Should exntniue their value as practical 
schools for medieffi education. For this 
purpose the principal only will be selected, 
mid whatever they may present of peculiar 
interest, be noticed. Among these institu¬ 
tions, the Hdpitnl Rt. Louis holds a conspi¬ 
cuous place, and although inferior to the 
Hotel Dieu in size, is decidedly superior to 
it, or to any of the others in the mturner in 
which it is conducted, and therefore pos¬ 
sesses the first claim to our attention. 

Hoi'ital Sr. Louis. 

This Hospital, which was built during the 
reign of Henry IV., Owes its origin to the 
prevalence of some fatal disease which 
reigned in F&ris in 1606, and Was supposed 
to bo coirtagioth)^ the Hotel .Dieu, at that 
time the onhr public hospital, was so incom¬ 
modious anti bkffify managed, that it served 
only to accelerate the death of the unfortu¬ 
nates sent into H, St. Louis, at the time of 
its construction, was at a distance from any 
populous quarter of the city, and to prevent 
more effectually the spread of the supposed 
contagion, the architect surrounded it with 
a court 100 feet wide, enclosed within dou¬ 
ble wafts. Tbtf 1i0s; i*a1 forma a parallelo¬ 
gram of .-'ifiO vardtb;. dr>. mwKI-.usj.resents 
a sn.-i rfini- of JM'.'Oft \W\. The princquil 
•.‘iiiliirng'* are sri+mitt-d ar.iund an area of 
-S 4 -' 1 * foil square toward ihe centre of the 
enclosure, and are two stories high J the 
attics of the buildihg are lafge, but uaetu- 
ployed. ' 

T his hospital contains ! 100 beds, and is 
destined principally to diseases of the skin. 
Some surgical and eptiepfktal cases are ad¬ 
mitted, but the number Of beds occupied by 
these patients seldom amounts to more than 
160. 

The principal medical officers are Alibffrt 
and Biett, and the principal surgical, Niche- 
rand and Jules Cloquet* 

The splendid work of Alibert on the dis¬ 
eases of the skin, has procured him a well- 
earned reputation. The opportunities af¬ 
forded at. this hospital of observing these 
affections, enabled him to present the public 
with a greater number of delineations ol' 
diseases of the skin, than had been before 
collected; and although his classification is 
in many respects inferior to that of Wilton nr 
even of Jftenk, the individual descriptions 
which he has given, are, for the most part, 
very accurate, and form a wry valuable ap¬ 
pendix to Lilian’s work. The number of 
patient- this tuif»p: f ft1 with rfivitfce i-f the 
skin, is n;ir t-qinMi-d in any other in Murepe, 
and thrrelore affords an o.celleut opportu¬ 
nity of observing their almost infinite va¬ 
rieties; and the treatment most successful 
iu their removal* Here are to be foetid 
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W** * ^ fom part® of Europe wad. the 
^mch colonies - *nd, without sacrificing 
pv£ht we may apply to this establishment 
pte title which Alibert once gave it, 
P|E*jFJttt de toutee lea contrive* du monde.' ’ * 
£f l**nng the summer, Alibert gives a 
°f clinical lectures on the skin dis- 
Pttes every Wednesday morning, from nine 
«) ten ; the clinic of Biott, which iB attend¬ 
ed by all the medical strangers at Paris, 
closes about May or June. It would be dif¬ 
ficult to name any country of Europe whose 
representative one could not find at Biett’s 
clinic; Mexicans, Haytians, Brazilians, and 
-North Americans, nr^ also to be seen in the 
motley group. 

The principal remedies at this hos* 
[pital, are aulphuT, vapour and water baths, 
gttrsenic, and low diet. Sulphur is given in 
»U possible forms, and Atibert sometimes 
orders it to be put into the soup. The uv.m- 
ber of baths used is astonishing ; to thv, 
20,000 out-patients who come from the 
town and ■ *untry in the course of a year, 
160,000 hatha are ordered, and the 9000 
patients who are annually cured in the hos¬ 
pital, take baths almost daily ; so that the 
baths, which are on a large scale, form an 
important part of the establishment, and 
occupy almost an entiie v. iuu oflln* Inhldiuj. 
The greatest number of Tin si* are:lie iimph’ 
warm water and tl.e sulph^ baths. I i t* 
common baths* and tir-su containing alkaline 
and other solutions, ainonriijng m ull fo T»», 
are disposed in two large rooms. The gene¬ 
ral vapour bath, as it is called, consists of a 
small room, having on 1 the side a bight of 
steps for the patients to sit on ; the vapour 
rises through a small hole made in the floor, 
and twenty or thirty persons may seat them¬ 
selves on the steps at the same time. On 
each side is a dressing-room, always kept 
M« a proper degree of temperature. In an 
ndjolting room are a shower bath, a single 
vapour, and a partial vapour bath or douche ; 
the vapour being applied, to any particular 
pit of the body by a pipe, the orifice of 
which may be enlarged or diminished at 
pleasure. In another part of the hospital is 
the sulphur vapour bath, which can contain 
twelve patients at the same time. There is 
also a single bath of this kind, and another 
for partial fumigations, by which the fumes 
of mercury, or any other substances, may 
be applied to the lace or other parts of the 
body, without being inhaled. These baths 
are appropriated, to the use of the male and 
female patients on alternate days, and con be 
renewed as many time* in the day as may 
be required. Sulphurous fumigations ap¬ 
pear to have fallen into discredit, on account 


* Casper’s Charaeteriatik der Franz. 
Medina, 


of their being found to irritate the hrogs too 
much, and produce congestion* in the head. 
The sulphur baths ore now generally ear* 

ployed instead. 

Dr. Gales, who wax formerly apothecary 
to the hospital, imagined that he had dis¬ 
covered unimalculffi in the vesicles of the 
itch; he oontrived to convince Latraille of 
their existence, ns well an the greatest 
part of the members of the enmmitte ap¬ 
pointed by the Academy of Sciences. In 
the Dictionary of the Medical Sciences, 
(Art. Gale,) there are engravings given of 
these insects, which are dignified with a 
peculiar order and genus. The great num¬ 
ber of itch patients within, and coming to 
the hospital, ha* allowed of u great muuy 
experiments to be made ou the treatment of 
the itch, and these have led the experi¬ 
menters to the conclusion, that there is 
nothing like sulphur, which i# applied in 
i i very form : but thebest appear to be the 
solution of sulphuretted hydrogen gas* and 
the pommade liydrosulpburfce, the manner 
of using which will be presently described, 

A eombhinti »n of sulphur with potass, 
applied either iu Jhv form of (.liitmer*. or 
solution, is ‘he must effectual und the iittM: 
convenient remedy for the itch, i he iol- 
lnwiiii are some of llie forms recommended 
1 by V-ihert. Bultfand Dupiiytreii. 

J I i:i- ni! > ;!:ic!it most iitn-d ut Si. Louis is 
riinp.,.-."ii of :w«i parts of sublimed sulphur, 
|o:o putt of purified potass, and c-ghtparts 
of lard. This is given to the numerous out- 
patients coming to t$» hospital, in little 
packets, with directions to mb it on the 
skin thrice daily, and to use the sulphurous 
baths of the hospital once every day for a 
week, when they are dismissed quite cured. 
This ointment tinges the linen, and lias 
some smell, which is not the i use with the 
following; 

Take of the Subcarbonate of potath, jij; 
f ■,/ Water, ; 

Olive ml, 51 V; 

Flowen ofsatphur, §vj 

dissolve first the sub-carbonate in warm wa¬ 
ter, and add gradually the nil to form a soap^ 
then add iii** sulphur. ruiit tl© whole 
carefully. This pommade is improved by 
the addition of two drachms of camphor, 
which cover* the smell of the sulphur, and, 
on account of the soap formed with,the 
alcali and oil, does not soil the linen. 
M. Lugot, of St. Louis, has particularly re¬ 
commended the folk)wing form, which he 
asserts combines all the advantages afforded 
by the others, without u.iliiig tie* li’n*u, a 
considerable thing in prior !i mser »:iu oilier 
large establishment*, where patients having 
the itch are admitted. He calls it the i«/- 
pkuro-toapp ointment ; it i* compost'd of «p»al 
part* of white soap and sulplmr. The soap, 
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after having been utfped, is to be dissolved 
in water by trituration; the solution is 
passed through a doth, and the sulphur is 
then gradually added. 

There are some cases in which the use of! 
a liquid may be preferable to that of the 
ointment; the lotions used by Alibert with 
great success in the cure of itch, are made 
as follows; 

No, 1. 

Take of the Snlpfoiret <f potm, jj, or. Jij; 

Kiteri 

No. 9, 

Take of Muriatic acid, jj, or jjij; 

Dittilied water, ftj. 

Put one ounoeafpach solution into four 
ounce* of warm water, and let the patients 
wash with a sponge. This mode of using 
the sulphuretted hydrogen gas, which is 
abundantly disengaged, is much praised by 
Alibert, and used by a great number of the 
Parisian practitioners. The patients ap¬ 
pear very much pleased wdth this substitute 
for the ointment, and nipt days is always 
sufficient to cupei the most inveterate forms 
of the dmeaise< : Eiupuytren rises in the 
Hotel THour a sokriem ^tainiog, 
ftjv; 

^Water ditiUM, tfcj; 

Sulphuric acid, jiv. 

> This solution is need twice in the day for 
six or seven days, during which time a tepid 
bath is taken once a day. Du pu vtren tells 
the people to pour some of the solution in 
their hands, and rub tliemselve* well; it 
should be kept in well-secured bottle*. It 
would be right daring the cure of the itch 
to let the patients take sulphurous baths, o* 
if die skin should become too much irritated 
by any of the fonnube used, tepid baths. 

Many persona .have contended that the 
itch is sometimes epidemic, and sometimes 
endemic; but during' the many years that 
Bictt has been physician to St. Louis, lie 
never met wi^b wdy thing which could be 
interpreted asbeiog favourable to such an 
opinion but once, namely, in the summer of 
1818, when the temperature was very high, 
and the aeason remarkably dry. He ex¬ 
amined tif> of these put tents with groat care, 
and found that i!k disease wan eczema 
ra they Bum scabies. He doe a not consider 
that flit jt$ ..endemic, for in those province* 
where the itch is most frequent, as in Bre¬ 
tagne, in the Canton of Lausanne, and in 
the high valleys of Switzerland, the habits of 
the people are fdthv, and their diet bad; 
the inhabitants of Lower Brittany, for ex¬ 
ample. wear the skins,of animals, live in 
huts, or rather caves, below the surface of 


the ground, and indulge in spirituous po¬ 
tations, and their consequent excesses. 
Many of the ancients considered that the 
proximate cause of the itch win; the presence 
of an animalcule between the epidermis and 
skin. Redi, an Italian, described some 
insects which he thought he had seen in the 
itch pustules, as early as 1685; the same 
assertion has been repeatedly made by 
Fabricius Hildnnus, Gaubiue, and Morgagni, 
but the subject whs almost unknown to the 
public, until Dr. Gales renewed the inves- 
Itigation, and declared that he had seen 
these beings in thirty five patients at St. 
Louis. He engaged a celebrated draughts¬ 
man to copy some of them, and these were 
afterwards shown to the academy; a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to examine into the 
matter, and they agreed in saying that 
they also seen them. Latrailte in 
his Genera Cfustecoonim, and, indeed, 
most entomologists since his time* have 
rained them wtvpla scabiei, and planed 
them with the family of the acori. Jansens 
has placed them in the class npfeni, and has 
called them acari s Cabiei. GcoiiViiv IuiH 
called them rirous de lu gale, and lie Geer, 
mittwde la gale. They have been drawn in 
the Dictionnaire das Sciences Medicates, 
and are represented as l.m ii:g ei* leg*, and 
two small horns, magnified 250 times, so 
that they appel^as large as ordinary beetles. 
Alibert has earerutty examined many scabi¬ 
ous patients, andwclares be could never 
find any san-oples or aesri : ami Biett, who 
is u very careful and reflecting man, has ex- 
amined’a large number of patients witli the 
person employed by Gale* to draw the in¬ 
serts. but they could never discover any in 
the vesicles under any circumstances. The 
painter afterwards owned to Biett that he 
had never seen any aim of the insects in the 
itch vesicles or pustules, but always outside y 
them. Lugot continued these investigations 
in 1819,1830, and 1821, witli the strongest 
lens, but with the same result as the pre¬ 
ceding. This is strong authority against 
the vital itch, 'and goes a great way to upset 
the force of the observations of Gales and 
the others. 

The obstinacy of Tinea is well known, and 
according to AUbert’s confession, it is no less 
difficult to heal at St. Louis's than at St. 
George’s, The division which Alibert has 
made of tiiten, is out of the least exception- 
aide in liin cliift-ificnlion ; but even here, the 
incongruity when compared with Willan’a 
i<> self evident. He has described his tinea 
favosa, T. gnumlata, T. fnrfuracea, T. as¬ 
bestine, and T. muciflua, Now the favosa . i 
might be also furfumea, and the asbesriua 
the granulate; colour and figure must be 
more decisively separated than is tire pre¬ 
sent case, to enable the practitioner to carry 
such a classification to the bed ride. 
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THE LANCET. 

London, Saturday, Jem. 6, 1827. 

Tjbb perversion of the College of Sur¬ 
geons from the purposes the Legislature 
iesigued it should accomplish, ought to 
tct as a salutary lesson to the framers of 
"liarter b and Acts of Parliament. Although 
he present Charter designates the College 
is belongiug to the entire body of English 
iurgeons j and although it expressly states, 
}■ that they, for ever hereafter, t^ail be tad re¬ 
tain by virtue of these presents, one hotly eorpo- 
■ale and politic^” yet, from a misnomer in the 
raining of the clause, which prescribes the 
node in which the elections of tlve Council 
vere to he conducted, it has, in point of 
act, been the property of the Council only, 
nd the Members at large have not partici- 
jated, in the slightest degree, in the gene- 
al conduct and governmeSit of; their own 
•stabliehment. If the idprious effects which 
he obnoxious and uneoustilulioiiiil piinciph* 
if self-election and irresponsibility had been 
■! when hi.-. i.Uv Majesty granted 
he Charter in question, surely that Ixnevo* 
ent Monarch would have paused ere he at* 
ached his sign manual to an instrument, 
uqjer the sanction of which it wan certain 
.here would be perpetrated acts tviniuqj to ■ 
he pecuniary aggrandisement of these whom j 
i protact^d, and of oppression and degrade* j 
ion towards those who were bound to sub*; 
nit to its legal though unjust impositions.; 
j'Vom a careful perusal of its preamble, 
ve fearlessly contend, that, in petitioning 
he Legislature, the Mem be as are asking 
for no more than it was intended they should 
possess when , the Charter was originally 
granted, viz. the privilege of electing their own 
ffieers —an advantage which, had it been 
ntimated to his Majesty, or to his Privy 
Council, would, without doubt, have been 
secured to them—a privilege which was 

No. 175. 
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then, and is now, enjoyed not only by the 
Dublin and Edinburgh Collegesof Surgeons, 
but by the English College of Physicians; 
the Offjcf.us of which are annually 
elected by the Fellows. For what, then* 
are wo asking 1 Is them any thing unrea¬ 
sonable or unprecedented in our request?—*' 
is there any innovation in that for which wo 
sock? Is it to be endured, that the Mem¬ 
bers of the College of Surgeons are to sub¬ 
mit with impunity to the exactions and de¬ 
gradations of a set of say-elected, irresponsible 
men, who frame whatever laws they please, 
without consulting the great body of the 
profession, wham they dp not represent ? What 
has the College don^ for its Members 1— 
what has it accomplished for the community 7 
—what has it added to our stock of scientific 
knowledge 1 Let the Council answer these 
questions, and we defy them to prove that 
it has, in any one respect, by any act or 
acta, contributed to tlm advancement of the 
science of SurgOiy, or that it boa, in the 
slightest degreey • either it* own 

Members or the public ; on the corrteary, it 
has, by its unjustregulatians, become an 
object of contempt, and the. Members have 
the mortification of seeing that their diplo¬ 
mas are no longer considered by his Ma¬ 
jesty's Government as adequate criteria of 
professional qualification*. Is it not most 
humiliating to tho whole body of Surges, 

> lir-.r. before Membm of tin# CoUegj^ van bo 
admitted as Army and Nq^waTgeous, that 
although they have tly^uiplomu of the Col¬ 
lege in their hand, jb'bGthty: must, in addi¬ 
tion, prtiduce cej^dcate* of attendance on 
Hospitals nad 1. & ^nres ? and that previously 
to their attaining such offices, they must sub¬ 
mit to another examination bt foreocme jmltry 
medical board 1 Such are the regulation* 
sanctioned by his Majesty’s Government— 
such is the respect it entertains for the di¬ 
ploma of the College, uud such is the disre¬ 
pute into winch the diploma ha* fallen. 
Does not the Government by these regula¬ 
tions; in effect say, ‘ We know the munuttriu 
% G 
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which the affair* of the College of Hugeous 
are managed—w<« are acquainted with many 
of the creature* who compotte the Court of 
Examiuers- we are acquainted with the na¬ 
ture and extent of their examinations, arid 
we ran place no confidence iu either-—Ore 
diploma in no teat of merit/ It is iwpowi- 
hie that these facta can he too often re¬ 
peated, or that their pernicious tendency 
cart he too frequently contemplated. If it 
h" notorious that the ordeal which a candi¬ 
date has to pass when lie obtain* his 
diploma ho one that require* no effort of j 
judgment, or 'mtxmly my of memory to 
accomplish, it dinpot he expected that a 
towimonial «o acquired can be regarded at 
of greater value than a piece of Wank paper. 
The Cottage tell* u# in it* M Htfuiatum”— 
u that the Uicruftftt'd tespaetahili'y of the 
pwifearitm. may 4d principally attributed to 
tin* tut* and regulation# of' the College. 
This ndrsawmeat may he mainly ascribed 
to tire more extended education which has 
been progressively required by the cmidi- 
dote* for it* diploma.” W eah as the people 
of the College are, and impertinent as their 
conduct htw bet* toward* the Members; 
With a Ml knowledge of their ignorance, 
wnd'. lb* moat ample experience' of their 
arrogance, we really did not expert such a 
statement m this. That the r^wetability 
of the prufeauon baa increased, we do not 
denyj hut that it ha* arisen from •• the more 
extended education ** required for the &. 
pbrnm, i* a conclusion at once utywarrantai lc. 
folso, and ludicroum The Members of the 
*nr 8 ical pmfoamon #re now held iu higher 
estimation titan they formerly were, in eon- 
• W P‘*‘W Of the generally adtuUtwi lit** 
puHtoiee of the profoaaiun to which they are 
•ttacted. All person# barring any proton- i 
awmii knowk%t, are fully Impressed 
with,:,^* uapeit**wse of aiirghraf skiff, and. 
indeed, thousand* wvsi tlmnnami* of the pub- 
ik, mate a* well a» female, ©m»W aunualh 

> U ‘ M tliW patefoi t M , Umo ,.y of ilM 

ft ddvd to which tfo» splendid dis¬ 


coveries of Hooter, and the brilliant at¬ 
tainment* and scientific labours of many of 
the surgeons of the present day, have com¬ 
bined to obtain for the members of our pro¬ 
fession a degree of respectful consideration 
unequalled at any former period of our 
history. 

These are the circumstance* that have 
raised as in the scale of society, an elevation 
that has been retarded only by the dis¬ 
graceful conduct of the Lincoln’* Inn Le¬ 
gislator*. The more “ extended education/' 
forsooth, mprired for the College diploma, 
*' has been the cause of the increase of oar 
resfiecUhility’*—-monstrous I what in sober 
sadnm aw tho evidence* of “ the more ex- 
’ tended education ! ** What are the examina¬ 
tion* at the Colleget—we write it with 
a blush of shame for the court of examiners 
—a few question* in anatomy anil surgery, 
and what they are pleased to isnupktnwfify / 
What a liberal education ? what unbounded 
acquirenumt*! to enable « candidate to 
triumph over sich a aenumy! Thus. it is a 
i * more extended dlikfttiou/’' for a surgical 
diploma, that require* no examination in the 
classic* ,i in not mo of the collateral *ci- 
: «me*» nor a single question even in chemis¬ 
try, comparative anatomy, the practice of 
medicine, or the tuatorm mediea. 
j If the council deem a successful exnnnim- 
tion at the t‘oifegtf an unerring proof of « 

; liberal education on .the part of the candidate, 
j it afford* o* a fair opportunity of estimating 
j Urn extent of iW i>«w intellectual acquire- 
menu. In truth, no men could have 
furnished in their eorj>orato capsdtv. 
stronger evidence of bad tasta, imbecility, 
and ilhWmUty; wad it afford* tw the higtert 
Mtisfartfofi to pemrivethatthe MEMBERS 
»to mgaiag the Pstnrjon nm lying of the 
FarxwAsuOT’ Tav««x, with, bit alacrity 
highly Ixmonrabie to their fouling*, and eom- 
pbnicntarv iu their judgment. 
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Tim mamber of the Yellow 

Journal (January) is commented by .Sir. 
Fttrli 1 , with it few idhmrmi tons on “ ditV 
cellular inflammation/’ or what baa 
-iMUbitmly been called phlegm oncm* erysipe¬ 
las Mr. 'Earle object* to thia term., because 
he tlxiuli* it i* « likely to lw* ■'Confused with 
common acute Myttpela*/’ and. Wao«<> ke 
consider* erysipelas '* essentially «u afiVc* 
•tibft of the skin,** not perceiving that iu 
avoiding Charybdi* he ha* fallen ujwniSevl to. 
in steering clear oferys^pd’a*, merged »t once 
into phitffmm; which, in a practical point of 
view, to use his own wort!*, *• will be found 
'of the gmrteat conw!^a^m6e. ,, True it is, 
that phlegmcmou* '1ft ' neither 

common mripchw” nor phlegmon, and no 
body ever »nid it was; hot since it is watted 
in the same structure with the Litter, while 
it partake* of many of the charac t er* of the 
former, them surely i* no great liartu in 
giving it a name which implicit a ielntion to 
each. Bw.de*. the term “ cellular inflate - 
motion** taeaut*. m tarnation co»}nied of 
cells, and can not of bourne be talprated. 

luftatn.mMion,’* (phltginoa) say* Ikaraou, 
(Principles of Surgwry, %\ r >) " ought to be' 
carefully from fever* ery*b 

jMfks, ©rnthkaMM* or aytoptotti* of irritft- ; 
tion ; scrofula,. toil from the ajwciftc action 
of certain pfatm***-. Bat bow can this b« 
dms,\ lift to the first, if Mr. Earle*# oology, 
or we should rather say, a charitable eon* 
tttruction of hi* meaning, were admitted 1 
larrobiter# tawt-m latur# was beautiful, be¬ 
cause if imlkafod the ttMwre of bodies, and 
dctAnad with considerable tccitraoy, th* re¬ 
lation. which 'me. compound of dements held 
to another *. tb*», mtoraiWwi, carbons?., 
jMfMrcarbonM, &#» And does not the term 
4wcribe the .half bro¬ 
ther of .«r|»i|'»<fla»: and of phlegmon, which, 
like cry dp© La, is *ekhuu sdiojmtLsc, wad, 
like phlegmon, is seated in the .cel¬ 
lular tiwm, .Urn* partaking, a* in other 
fetpeeu, of the nature of bwb l 11 
like oiysijMida*,, wad .hkc it to astettod by to- 


hutsu, it supjmritei with phfegiuoa, but la 
diffatod a* erysipelas. Nay tbs . wry ob¬ 
ject of .Mr. K*rl«'» remark* it to recom¬ 
mend the trcRtment propownl and adopted 
by Mr. Copland IfutoWaou, w • wtibdi non* 
tout* in making very fr*»» iouptmlaml in- 
eitoww, if possible, before suppuration baa 
taken place, through tfo swollen Inflamed 
tftteg-mrento down to tbe fascia or muaefou.’* 
We have ofren spoken of this treatment, 
and shah therefore dismiss the subject, by 
.juotiug one of Mr. Earle “a cutes, although 
we canuot help thinking that lie used the 
lancet too freely. The patient was one of 
Jus dresser*. /'i;- 1 

. M Mr. €. R. irtatis twenty-two 

of sanguine Ituuperkntat and a fw» .liver, 
on iIh* *tl*t of April, .inowning tkteratiittMi 
of a man who died of gaisgniums crjaipela* 
after injury to the head, pm hud tin middle 
huger of his right it and with u small * panda 
ofbuno: the wound was so small that it did 
aot Meed. Ob going (to lied, after' cuter* 
toining some friend,* at dinner, and uking 
bis share of the wi«e, hi* hand Ih-i unu* 
it libeled with pain, which rapidly iuf rewn d, 
with na mtm.ee burning (Wwiaalion iu ilu- 
huger He applied cold wator, but .folding 
no relief he Ml xtcowaa to a broad wud 
water poultice ; notwithstanding which., he 
could obtain no sleep, On the. following 
starving, eight li-eriu-* bvrw applied, and a 
deep incision was made near the neat of the 
■injury , but without any beueftt; the inflate* 
RiuUutt continued tosprtwl over til© baud. 

him about the middle of the day, 
at. which time the fires phalanx of the finger 
bad pet tailed. Dtoluid janes of iu flamed 
absorbent* could b« traced up the arm, 
I’Rjwf'ialiy at i‘» outer surface, out UU ton* 
dm,*-** or pun was fell any wtwre «»cpt 
in the finger and fomd, and Bier# it W»» of 
the »o*t i»to»*o wud burning nature, 
leeches were again applied, and the jiuiul- 
tice rrpitoted ; hi* bowel* rwrre fm-h' moved 
with raUwMd ami tartai #«Mlk, ttod fpraa# 
ami iu.lt* mixture. TI»- jiftfo in the hand 
Kbfttiaaed utiabauHl, aa4 .twU oftfy he 
tolerated by applying the coldest Witter. 

" On the liiormug of ibe S**d» iftorailMy* 
l**anight, the bawd bad a puffy rwhsiiiatoaa 
i*p{H*«.iatHc. zdthongb the redoes* of W» *h» 
mwbeAta was duuiniabs-d. ’l lw w«» 

furml, and pui%# hard and frr^iw'ot * iftlil 
hg and parched, and mm^auaett ■ tttuch 
dtotrussed. $uto*#u ounce* of hk*d w«mt 
>aks i from the am, a-*d • old < U «,suti( ly up- 
,,!-n. to the band. Opr.. y. pwii.nuaau 

ft, iv. we gitwtt MwgbL 
SO i 



ME. “WOOD’S ANALYSIS OF TJEINAEY CALCULI. 


<» 44 , He had passed a restless night, with 
constant state of vigilance. The arm was 
more swelled, and extremely painful; pulse 
r*o, hut softer. Opium was given m three- 
grain doses during the paroxysms of pain. 

“ f!i. The night had again passed without 
Bleep, and fit intervals there was delirium. 
The arm w as more puffy , hut the pain was 
rather diminished. Oleum ricini was given 
to obviate costiveness, and the opium con¬ 
tinued. The. following night passed tran¬ 
quilly, but without sleep. 

« On the SPili, the arm was again very pain¬ 
ful, and much swollen. It was enveloped 
in u bread poultice, made with a strong 
watery solution of opium. His bowels were 
open ; his pulse frequent, hut not strong ; 
tongue covered with much brown fur; and 
he was more disposed to delirium, with a 
most anxious sunken countenance. Thirty 
drops of ptUm nigra; were given at night, in 
addition to the former pills of opium. 

" On the g?th, there was no very sensible 
change. St ill no sleep at night. 

“ On the L'Bth, he was visibly much worse. 
The in Summation had extended to the del¬ 
toid muscle <m the outer side, hut did not 
appear to have reached the axilla on the in¬ 
ner side 1 ■■ ii l!.i ? ■ v v ; ■ . * *1 is 

part, or . 1 n t»» ■■x‘i ■■■! o'- ■ 1 ■ ;■ - 

total mu; . i r-m i: • ii •«_■'. - :• 

toid (lowTiwnrdttf the whole ana was ns tense 
as possible, and felt remarkably firm when 
pressed. The colour was a dusky red, ra¬ 
ther more vivid at the upper margin. He 
had been delirious all night, and appeared 
rather comatose. His countenance was 
shrunken, wild, and ghastly. He was so 
weak that he could not sit up in bed ; his 
pulse was irregular, feeble and fluttering; 
Ida tongue covered with thick brown fur. It 
was evident that he could not long survive 
under these circumstances, and although I 
liad no evidence in favour of the practice in 
a similar case, J resolved to make large and 
deep incisions, provided it met with Mr. 
Lawrence’s concurrence, who was so 
obliging as to visit him with me. Mr. L. 
entertained the same view of the case, and 
in his preser cr T made three deep incisions, 
'■pone , u !i**above the inser¬ 

tion of the deltoid, and more to the outer 
Bide, which extended down to the olecranon ; 
n second, about six inches long, from just 
below the olecranon to the wrist; and o third, 
About three inches in extent, on the inner 
side of the fore-arm. No suppuration or 
sloughing was apparent, hut, the wounds 
gaped much, and the fat was very firm and 
granular. The wound nt the outer side of 
the fore-arm Med very freely, to the extent 
of from thirty to forty ounces; after which 
the limb was enveloped in a large bread and 
water poultice. In the evening, when I 
saw him, his countenance was much im¬ 


proved ; and bin pulse was steady, Soft, im 
full, about eigb ty bea ts in tbe min ate. The 
pain had nearly subsided, except in his 
finger. He was ordered a dose of calomel 
ana jalap, and to continue the opium after 
its operation. 

ti ypth. He had passed the night tran¬ 
quilly, but without sleep. His countenance 
was much improved, and comparatively 
cheerful; pulse stronger, and quite soft; 
arm quite easy; skin flaccid and pale. 

" 30th. He was nearly the same as yes¬ 
terday ; etiU no tranquil sleep could be ob¬ 
tained. In the evening there was great 
restlessness, with slight wandering. Two 
grains of opium, and six of camphor, were 
given to him at night, w!ii«h, for the lir-t 
time since the receipt of ‘ho injury, pro¬ 
cured repose. He step? tmill} tor four 
hours, and awoke peril « , tl\ mll«-ei»d, ar-d 
with the arm quite easy. W hen 1 paid my 
■ * T hhiri tf !i i/’i h* r T ,s- >1 \ r every 
respect, buppurauou ban taken place at 
the wounds. His bowels were moved with 
infua. senna; and tinct. jnlapm; and, after 
the operation of the medicine, lie took solid 
food with much relish. The opium und 
camphor were repeated at night. 

“ From this time he continued to go on 
most favourably; very copious healthy sup¬ 
puration came readily away from beneath 
the whole integuments of the upper and 
fore-arm; but no sloughing took place of 
the cellular membrane or fascia. By lighter 
dressing and bandaging, the whole rapidly 
filled up aud skinned over. In a few days 
he was ordered the sulphate of quin a in 
infus. rosm, and was allowed to take a mut¬ 
ton chop aud some claret, 

“ Nothing ■' .dur o<■■■.r*. .1 •*. " ‘he 
subsequent : ■ -i ■’ "V ■. u 

of abscesses : . ■ . ■. part of 

the hand, which required to be freely open¬ 
ed : during ilie formation of these, h’je 
constitution again Buffered some exci tement. 
The extremity of the wounded finger was 
also very painfhl, until the lateral ligaments 
were divided, und l’.> ih a,’ portion n-H.iOi-.l. 
The finger remained v.\> !i.*n mr u < 
able time, and was the last part to heal. He 
subsequently went out of town, when he 
rapidly regained his health and strength/' 

Mr. John Wood, the lecturer on chemis¬ 
try of the Windmill-street school, has made 
a lew observations on the “ analysis of 
urinary calculi, particularly those of a mixed 
nature,” which we shall quote for the be¬ 
nefit of those readers who may not find 
time to consult Henry and Marcet, Wol¬ 
laston, Prout and Berzelius on the subject, 
and yet desire to analyse the calculi 



m 


they may extract or meet with, 
is a very good digest of these authors 
in lire’s Dictionary of Chemistry, and a 
pretty copious analysis of Prout’s bookdn 
The Lancet, Yol. VII. page 391, and 
Vol. VIII., page 39. Mr. Wood has con¬ 
fined himself to a detail of " the most ready 
means of distinguishing calculi from one 
another, and of analysing them when the 
various ingredients are intimately blended 
together.” For this purpose calculi must 
first be divided, that their different lamina; 
may be seen, and analysed separately. 

“ This operation should be carefully per¬ 
formed with a vtiy fine saw, in that direc¬ 
tion which will expose the most extensive 
surfan- when dirided : a few grains should 
then he smipcd with a penknife fr'iin each 
lamina, coinmeiicing with the nucleus, and 
proceeding towards the exterior; care being 
taken to select the central portion of each 
layer, that it may not be mixed with those 
on either side of it. 

" The apparatus required is simple, and 
the materials are few in number. Some 
watch-glasses, a spirit-lamp, a brass s:ami 
with rings for holding the glasses, glasn, 
rods for stirring the solutions/ a pair of pla* 
tina forceps, a piece of platina foil, a blow¬ 
pipe, and some stoppered bottles, conta 
mg pure nitric, muriatic, and acetic acids, 
solutions of potassa, ammonia, carbonate of 
ammonia, and oxalate of ammonia, with dis¬ 
tilled Wi.N r, ro mi plot e the li-s*.* 

“ At pr ii-iiiu:.ly rixiugivu:- been 

di ■ T-. , d in uniio! s caivul:,—viz. uric acid, 
unite of ammonia, cystic oxide, phosphate 
of lime, oxalate of lime, and the phosphate 
of'*ammonia and magnesia. One or two 
other substances have been discovered, but j 


* “ I have found small glass tubes, drawn 
out to a fine point, which may be readily 
done by the heat of a spirit-lamp, extremely 
ii'Wu! for ri iii.niH;, ihe fluid from the un- 
dissielvi-d |i>u:ioi:, which is easily effected 
by carefully iimuersiug the point in the 
fluid, and applying the mouth to the other 
extremity, They are also useful for experi¬ 
ments on very minute quantities; as, by 
filling them with any fluid, and closing the 
larger end with the finger, the flnid is re¬ 
tained, and may bo allowed to escape gra¬ 
dually in quantities us small as can possibly 
be required,” 

t "Pieces of broken window-glass answer 
for many purposes as well as watch-glasses, 
and axe of course mpeh more economical,” 


in so few instances as not to deserve men¬ 
tion with the others: such are carbonate of 
lime, and the two substances discovered by 
Dr. Marcet, the xonthic oxide and the 
fibrinous calculus. 

"These may be distinguished from each 
other by the following tests :—Three of 
them are soluble in cold solution of potassa, 
-—the uric acid, urate of ammonia and cys¬ 
tic oxide. The first dissolves in cold solu¬ 
tion of phtassn, and evtdv^ no ammoniacal 
odour di::.i.- r.s M-ln'i n. On the addition 
of dilute muriatic acid, a copious white pre¬ 
cipitate falls. 

" Urate of ammonia resembles the last, 
excepting that copious fumes of ammonia 
are disengaged during the solution, which 
may be detected simply by the smell, Or by 
holding the ►topper wf the uiirh or muriatic 
acid bottle over the glass containing the ma¬ 
terials, when dense wJute clouds of nit rati; or 
muriate of ammonia will instantly be pro¬ 
duced; or a piece of moistened turmeric 
paper will be reddened, if held over the 
glass. In either case, tin* effect will be 
much ■ -r-d V . ■ ..i’.. ' sating the glass. 
Thisv .■ - ilip-.v with compara¬ 
tive e. . .■ ’> uii--.trpa fact first 

notice u ny jJr. Prout. 

" Cvsii,: at tide calculi dissolve readily in cold 
Moioti-m of potassa, give off no uunnoniacul 
Hiino-. ii:..'. afford ■. i MS ciplrfiM i tin- ud- 
ditio-s ' J\:i!-.ie unma ic acid. 

“ 1 '* .-oii.hji i:. 1 i-du-t -■ i. ! -. 

namt's. i:.r- :!: .-pi.at; i-srr, ifn j V.i.-- 
phate of ammonia and magnesia, or triple 
phosphate, the oxalate of lime, and the cys¬ 
tic oxide ; and, of course, any mixture of 
them. All these are soluble in muriatic 
acid diluted with four parts of water, and 
areal! ;<ipiiihd V. ammonia and the 
fixed :.! .. i-x i the cystic oxide, 
which, He mg equally soluble in acids and 
alkalies, is of course not affected, It may, 
however, be 1 brown down by carbonate of 
ammonia. These may he distinguished from 
each other in the following manner: 

“ Tli/i phofpiixilr if lime calculus, when 
heat>.-i before the blowpipe, undergoes a 
very <;itt in 1 .: >:s: no peculiar smell is 

perceived, excepting flint of bur.iing ruiimul 
matter when the lie a - .'«* t : r«t applied ; iln* 
ash is white, not alk..! , . , n , dissolves readriv 
and quickly in dilute ai r- , and the solution 
gives a precipitate wit iii.are ammonia, and. 
with its oxalate, provided there be no great 
excess of acid. 

“ The triple phosphate likewise suffers 
very little alteration before the blowpipe, 
unless the heat be very strongly urged, 
when it fuses imperfectly. Copious fumes 
of ammonia arc disengaged. The ash is 
generally brown, not alkaline; is soluble, 
but not readily, in dilute muriatic acid, and 
precipitable in the form of crystalline grain# 
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by*mm<mia, showing the re-formation of 'white, slnningenamel- It gnffers 
the triple phosphate, The oxalate of am-: diminution lubuis, gives off t ‘°f , ; , . lh iU ' 
moma does not precipitate this stilt when j of ammonia, and the ash is not aika.m. 
no phosphate of lime exists in combination ! 
with it. 

* f The peculiar fetid odour disengaged on 
the application of heat, and its ready solu¬ 
bility in both acids and alkalies, sufficiently 
characterise the cystic oxide. 


<* The oxalale of lime calculus, when li'-ali ii luv-itu, iu 


« Phosphate nf lime and Oxalate of Lime.— 
These calculi do not fuse before the blow¬ 
pipe, but swell up in proportion to the 
quantity of oxalate of lime they contain ; 
give out no smell of ammonia; the ash is 
nlUline. and, if il be dissolved in dilute 


id,' the solution precipitated by 


bfcforft the blowpipe, blackens, la I'l.lu'uvd • sismn >»i^ him! iillcre^l. a ]iivn;»itatc- »■ 

in volume, mid leaves a great qu.i»f.*\ -f. cbe-eii it. tie- f!,cml flow, nv ue nxft.SM* of 
o»!i of interne wliireTiess. which is .-dufo ;rnnio'iisi. I'husplionc acid win dissolve out 
wit11 oifcTves.. evetr in dilute inurifit.r acid. • tLc phosphate, and leave the oxalate.t 


unless the heat have boon intense and ap¬ 
plied for a long time, when it dissolves', 
quietly. Pure ammonia produces no pre¬ 
cipitate from the solution, but a copious 
bulky one is thrown down by the oxalate of . i .' 1 
ammonia. This ash gives a deep red tinge ! 
to moistened turmeric paper, and is, in fact, 
pttre lime. - 

“ Thus far the analysis is sufficiently 
easy, the calculi or laminm consisting of 
only one ingredient: few calculi, however, 


Uric Arid and Fusible.— These calculi 
ken before iho hh.u diuiiniith in 
!, in pr.r.eirriou to th«'» quantity of uric 
i powerful msi “l of ammonia, 
r.i-,-. 'IT"is-ii i.> very slightly 
,* .wuh'V» effervescence in. ■ 
.cid. ur.i! p-ecipitahle by 

ammonia. We arc indebted to Dr. YVqi> 
u a tiros for the following method of analysing 
alculi of this description:--Digest in cold 
- , - i distilled vinegar, which takes up only the 

are of a nature so simple, the greater num- j ^ phosi; , h | te . 


her being composed of two or more iugre 
clients, smnctlmcain separate lamina:, some- 
limes Wended together ; and it is iu the 
examination of these that the greatest diffi¬ 
culty is oxpi noticed, which'. I shall cm 
deavour, by the following directions, in some 
measure to remove. 


; dilute muriatic: acid will 
j next separate the phosphate of lime ; and 
the remainder, which will be, the uric acid, 
j may be recognised by the usual tests, 

‘ Triple Phosphate and Oialate of Lime.— 
This mixture does not fuse before the blow¬ 
pipe, gives off a pungent annnoniacal odour, 
ii/f j'j jfl /< i v p swells ni> in proportion to the quantity of 

0Mli ; te Of4^ „ ot ,, TOO ptaiv di- 
, u* . W].« Amatol in j,, qaai ,tity. The «h i, more or lees 

otr»t aM » weshodaedHtoed the potta, „, W j ne lSmmMmaa , die- 

*' 1 ■** aolvea readily in dilute muriatic acid, and, 

ol,tamed I.y udd.n* dilute munauc acid to . ofar , ms 1)rMipitated „|l it can 

*f "1 rrod lu,»r ; and^e wild ., d „ fmW depoeition takes 

bems hwrt Mm the Wowpij.e, wtU «.... j„ t)le a , terad Uquw Wthe addition of 

** ™V lt! f” ’ ’ ,'n Jhl ? k- oxalate of ammonia, 

generally decrepitates loudly when hrstf 

heated. j 


" Uri- Arid Pft.wAiV f Lime .—-This 
n.::y hi- i rented h-: t :i.- last; the uric 
■ t ■: i-Mis. I'.isvdvei 1 out by polassuT and the 
:■ h r i: iv either be heated before the 
i.s.i..:*i. or il'.snolved i.-. dijdte muriatic 
ucui, and will afford the results mentioned 
under the head of phosphat e of lime calculi. 

“ Uric Arid awl Trip’e Phosphate .—When 
calculi of this composition arc digested in 
solution of uolassa, the acid is -separated; a 
very ;««. iul • i.'i: uiucal odour is evolved ; 
and the vi- i* ■ b- portion, when well 
Washed and dissolved iu dilute niurialie 
acitl, will, ou the addition of ammonia, lie 
reconverted into triple phosphate, in the 
form of small aciceLs crystals. 

“ Phmphatc of Lime and Phosphate of Ammonia 
and Magnesia, or the Fasih-c f ' T:,ij«. 

variety is immediately rccogr..>».. nv «, axo.v 
fusing before the blowpipe into mi opaque. 


;** Fusible and Oxalate of Lime. —This cal¬ 
culus differs front the last only in umbOr- 
going a partial fusion after the heat has been 
applied a short time. 


* This precipitate by oxalate of ammonia, 
after the pure alkali has produced its full 
effect, depends upon the existence of lime 
in the calculus, iu combination with an acid 
easily separable by heat, leaving the lime in 
combination with the acid in which the ash 
is dissolved. From t Vf .. combi! f ti-m am¬ 
monia will not detach tv; hm- 1 , m T'n , ! ,,, *i ro 
passes the filter iu solution, and is after¬ 
wards precipitated by the oxalate of am¬ 
monia. Now the only two acids of this 
kind hitherto found in calculi are the oxalic 
and the carbonic: if it be the latter, tbe 
calculus will dissolve, with effervescence, in 
- • a .d; if the former, the solution will 
p -*r !■; d quietly, 
t Dr. Wollaston. 
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“ Many calculi contain uric acid in so 
small a proportion as not to influence their 
external character and appearancein these 
it may readily be detected by placing a small 
portion of the calculator lamina, in powder, 
on n piece of glass, end adding a drop ot two 
of pure nitric acid ; heating it over a lamp 
#ry carefully t6 prevent It from charring. 
Should there be the wajaHest quantity of uric 
acid, & red colour will appear as the mixture 
becomes dry, and will be deep iu proportion 
to the quantity of uric acid . A drop or two 
of a solution of pttre ammonia, added when 
it has cooled, will develop a beautiful pur¬ 
ple tinge. If it be an object to ascertain 
the exact, proportion of uric acid, take any 
given weight of the calculus, ami digest it 
in dilute muriatic acid,, and the undissolvcd 
portion will be the uric arid.’' 

Tn this way Mr. Wood analysed the col¬ 
lections of Mr. Bell, of Mr. Cross of Nor¬ 
wich, and of the surgeons of the Kent and 
Canterbury hospital, amounting in nil to ,167 
specimens, of which Windmill-street fur¬ 
nished 93, Mr. Cross 39, and the surgeons 
of Canterbury 33. The relative proportion 
of each species to the whole collection, was 
as follows: 

Uric acid, about ........... ^ being 56, 

Cystic oxide, about ... ^being 2, 

0.\ab.'.e of lime, ub mi. -g- K being 7, 

l >l ni«p!':i:,'. ?. about _.... being 22, 

»!f—rum:" fc :"i'inr iuor. than £ being 60, 
Mixed, about..,. . .^ being 10, 
Carbmsan- ■»' lion', aho.il .. being 2, 

167 

• 

Only 26 of the 167 were free from uric 
acid ; and 64 contained oxalate of lime; 
Many specimens were either entirely com¬ 
posed of uric acid and phosphates, or con- 
tamed lamina;, in which they were mixed ; 
hut Dr. Prout supposes that the uric acid 
was combined with ammonia, which, in¬ 
deed, is extremely probable. Tho two 
cystic oxide calculi, which axe extremely 
rare, were found ip the Windmill-street 
collection, and, according to Mr. Wood, 
there are but seven other specimens on re¬ 
cord. I)r. Henry makes the frequency of 
this calculus to his total, as 10 to 983, or 
% to 197 ; Mr. Wood, aa % to 167. 


u A case of rupture of the urethra, treat¬ 
ed by Mr. Travers/’ has appeared in Tub 
Lancet (XI. 38) ; ** LacerpSipn of the 
urethra,” by Mr. Green (X. 797); remark* 
upon it, (XI. 383,) and the case of Stran¬ 
gulated hernia, by Mr, Tynrell (XL 397)} 
so that Dr. Macleod’s reporters bave satd 
nothing that was not known before. The 
Journal is a blank, or at best a losing 
prize; indeed, now that lotteries have 
ceased, Dr. Macleod appears to be the Bish 
of tho advertising world—he puffs and gulls 
so well! 


To the Editor of Tun Lancet. 

Sin,—It affords me great pleasure to con¬ 
gratulate you on what you have already done 
towards putting down monopoly and bring¬ 
ing forward merit.. Whether the views I 
entertain of 1 he medical profession coim-iihi 
with those of yourself it is impossible- to 
conjecture, but 1 will, with your pcrniLdim, 
briefly state my opinions. 

I consider, first,--That fee College of 
ui.IT |.f the L: < I«VC. ■! 

- i. f: : .i' v.i ic I. -■ ,i i»-■ i :i. 

'■ I : .ai ( ■.’ih-.-e i-i 1 

rendered itself, by means ot the unwise 
charter granted to it, a scene of disgraceful 
monopoly and exclusion. 3rd. That from, 
the mode in which examinations are con¬ 
ducted at Apothecaries’ Hall, those exami¬ 
nations have long since ceased tube thought 
any tost of professional merit. 4th. That 
the division of the profession, ns at present 
observed, into physician, surgeon, and apo¬ 
thecary, is absurd, oth. That Hie public 
are grossly in-pos- d upon by Hu belief that 
the pV-iihiu In.-a grculrr slock of iiinli- 
cal I,rowh uge iLui '.Jo* general j-racli'.ioiii-r, 
wla ii il is a tiotorioi:* fact, that nine-ti illj.* 
of the physicians Jmve infinitely less oppor¬ 
tunities of observing diseases than the gene¬ 
ral practitioner. 6th. That, the retail che¬ 
mist and druggist, by practising the several 
departments of the profession, is highly 
culpable, and the system should be put 
down, if by no other means, bylaig;. 7 th. 
That no woman should be allowed to prac¬ 
tise midwifery without possessing a certi¬ 
ficate of having passed an examination on 
the various duties of the office- It would, 
doubtless, be better for women to give up 
the practice of midwifery altogether. I]th. 
That the medical profession should be di¬ 
vided into three great divisions. If we re¬ 
tain the old names, let the first be the phy- 
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dician, who filial! hr competent to 
every branch of the profession ; m fact,, lie 
will be the general practitioner, for hw 
attendance and prescriptions let him receive 
an adequate, but not exorbitant, tee. lue 
second division shall he formed by the sur¬ 
geon, whose duties will be those of the 
present consulting surgeon.^ And the third, 

the npothecar , «r ■ ***i.. ■■I'-eer nfu ■ •» .. 

be shall retail nu! m v, , ■ 

seriptions of tlio physicians and surgeons. 
The apothecary shall he subject to the sur¬ 
veillance. of the Society of Apothecaries, 
and the surgeon and physician to a college 
of physicians and surgeons. 9tlr. That the 
y\ y : i,-l -ii should, before prac- 
!'• • be subject to an ex¬ 

amination touching Ins knowledge ot ana 
ttftuy, physiology, pathology, surgery, prac¬ 
tice’ t f’I. . si.id" If* chemistry, mu- 

teria :i; ■.«•.*•botany; and tin- 1 

surg* -i li. ne p.im-hcA’ on the manual 
opera:*.:: <•* -..•■giTy. lifth. Tlmt thexnn- 
djriate for n diploma* of physician or surgeon 
should produce a certificate of b;:v !*.g sen et. ( 
an apprenticeship of one yesjr to «■- uuoiIk- ■ 
cary. 11th. That the Court of Examiner* 
should he annually chosen from amongst the 
most eminent, in the various departments, 
from and by tbeir own body. 12th. Tliat 
the examinations should be conducted pub¬ 
licly ; and that certificates of lectures, hos¬ 
pital practice, Ate,, he received without any 
consideration as to time, place, or person. 
That, the fee for such an examination slnuiid 
not. be greater than adequate for the sup¬ 
port of the officers of the college, the re¬ 
pairs of the building, the support of the 
museum, library, or any other source of in¬ 
struction afforded by the college. lMi. 
That the . . .i’A* i.V ■. ■ « to practise 
ns apothe ■ ■ ■*.1.; i u-.rtilicate 

of having serveu uuapprenticeship of ihiv 
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Fo'ir.h 1feeling of the Third Session , 

Dee. 21, 1826. 

Dr. Elljotson, V, P- in the Chair. 

Dr. Disney Alexander, Physician to the 
Lunatic Asylum, Wakefield, was elected a 
Corresponding Member. 

Mr. David Dunn, Surgeon, was’elected 
ordinary Member. 

Mr. Bennett read a paper on “ Instinct, 
considered as in connexion with Phreno¬ 
logy.” Instinct, he considered, in the com¬ 
mon acceptation of the word, to he a term 
applied to those feelings of animals which 
direct their notions and habits of life. \ a- 
u.s npiui.ms lu.vr hoei: maintained on this 
. ■ i. but the gi !)< rid error on the part of 
disputants is, that they do not sufficiently 
distinguish between the various instincts of 
ii lus-.iis; -orr.i’ contending that the habits 
urth*.»i,* animals are the result of mere 
iuhiinci, whiial others argue that they evince 
a partial reason. He described several of 
the primitive instincts i« animals, and their 
modifications; and as illustrations of the 
corresponding cerebral developments, ho 
exhibited the skulls of various species of 
animals, and he showed that tire degree of 
sagacity in an animal corresponded with the 
di-vclojiiinm! of the anterior portion of the 
brain, where all the intellectual faculties 
have been found to reside, • 

A conversation ensued on this subject., 
and Dr. Gall’s Oh.v-rvalioiis on Instinct 
were referred to. This author states, that 
instinct is a feeling, or internal movement, 
independent of reflection, or of true will — 
an impulse which impels a living being to 


years to an upotiurur*. and he eMiniiiu-d. • f '<>rtuiTi acC-us, without its having a distinct 
publicly, its in his knowlr*<!.:e of « 1 • . j lf h*n “b'-er of the means ot end ; that it*is 


more especially pharmaceutical ch. , 
of lutin, if prescriptions continue to be wvii • 
ten in tliat language ; of materia modi. a. 
and medical botany. 14th. That iln- ex¬ 
amination .on anatomy, and on tire opera¬ 
tions of surgery, should bo conducted with 
the subject before the party to be examined., 
and the examination on chemistry in the 
laboratory. 15th. That the trade of “ Che¬ 
mist and Druggist" should be done away 
.with, so that there .shall only be the whole¬ 
sale druggist in this department. 


I am, yours, &c* 

A Radical Reformer. 


Dec. 17 th, 1896. 


to consider instinct as a general 
"•sen i;-. and to endeavour to explain by it 
all animal actions, however opposite they 
may he ; and consequently that it is abso¬ 
lutely impossible to find a single organ for 
instinct. Dr. G. farther states, that there 
are as many instincts as there are primitive 
faculties, and that the word instinct de¬ 
signates only the activity of either of these 
same primitive powers. 

Dr. Poole submitted to the inspection of 
the Members the skull of a murderer and 
suicide, and related some particulars of the 
dispositions and character of the individual 
when living. The cerebral development 
was in accordance with the character given. 

Mr. Smart exhibited a human skull found 
in a tumulus, near a Roman encampment. 

The Meeting adjourned to Thursday, Ja¬ 
nuary 4,189?', 
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SUCCESSFUL TRANSFUSION. 


At the close of Mr. Waller’s Lecture on 
uterine haemorrhage, delivered on Tuesday 
last., he informed his class that he had on 
Sunday again performed the operation of 
transfusion with success. The lady was of 
a very delicate habit, and had been the sub* 
jeet of flooding in all her preceding labours. 
She waa the patient of Mr. Brown, a 
respectable surgeon in Stamford-street, who 
had made use of the accustomed measures 
with great promptness, and had succeeded 
in : H!!U( j.-.Bina stop to the hsemor- 

xha.-. Ni:WAii:ti*it.ciin«* his administration 
of stimuli, however, and the perfect cessa¬ 
tion of the bleeding (for there was not the 
slightest draining A remained in that 
alarming state of collapse, that there ap¬ 
peared no hope of recovering her, except by 
transfusion. This was perfijljittOd by Mr. 
Waller and Mr. Douhledny, aided by -Ur. 
Brown and h-is a^isTunt. the latter of whom 
supplied the blood, and the patient was 
perfectly resuscitated by it. The quantity 
injected was eight ounces. 



HOSPITAL REPORTS. 



GW’S HOSPITAL. 


c.v-r. r.r ‘■•Mtm.e' ii- ,\\ rs/tir. or the inner 

m \ i :.i i:i’0'!!no com.pov.vd, and 

TERM-IN Ml Mi FATA I.l.V. 

T. T., a 1 .tat. 43* was admitted into Acrid; in 
Ward, on the to 1 . of V;\. . under the 

cati’ of Mr. Ke\. *•» -.f fracture of 

the let! inner malleolus, and also of the 
iibula, about an inch and a half from the 
ancle. 

The patient stated that the accident oc¬ 
curred in walking across the street; his 
foot la ctuiH* wedged in a gutter, and in this 
Mloiiiion he suddenly fell—the foot being 
violently twisted outwards. Loth fractures 
were very evident, and readily detected ; 
there win considerable ecc:iyirio.*is over the. 
inner malleolus, with swelling generally 
about ihr joint. and the foot was slightly 
owned. The limb was placed in the 
Ftrniglit position with a splint on each side, 
and an i‘viipni.-iiing lot ion was applied to the 
part. In this manner the limb remained 
until Hi* second day after admission, when 
Mr. Key found the patient complaining of 
great pain, and on examining the limb, b- 
discovered that there was great swelling 


about the ancle-joint with a dark-coloured 
inflammation that also extended some way 
up the leg; there was a small dark spot of 
about the size of a sixpence, immediately 
over the point of the inuci mjlleohia. Mr. 
Key now directed the i-mb to be jdaced in 
the bent position, on its outer side, and with 
a splint placed underneath, taking care to 
support the foot, which still had a tendency 
to eversion. Leeches were ordered to be 
applied around the ancle-joint, the limb to 
be fomented, and a small poultice laid over 
the slough, at the malleolus. 

From this time, the pat.ient’shonUh seemed 
to suffer materially, the sloughing did not 
extend rapidly or to any %reuf, degree, hut 
the state of the constitution indicated that 
something essentially wrong was going on. 

On the 15th, he was exceedingly irritable 
and restless, Ids pulse was quick and hard ; 
he waa. hied three times in the space of 
twenty-four hours, hut with little benefit. 

On the 17th, the symptoms of constitu¬ 
tional irritation had not all subsided; he 
wus now- taking cine grain and a half of 
calomel, with two grains of opium, and three 
grains of antimonial powder, every four or 
tiw hours. The dilute nitric acid lotion ap¬ 
plied by means of lint to the ancle, and over 
this a linseed-meal poultice.. 

From the 17th Until the 20th, the poor 
man continued much tho same; he lmd a 
quick, vibratingpulse, the pulse of irritation ; 
the tongue wasdry, and brown in the centre; 
lie was exceedingly restless and didirion*, 
almost constantly talking, and wishing *c>g«-* 
up. There appeared, however, on the 20th, 
to be. a slight remission of symptoms ; hot 
this only continued for a few hours. The 
quantity of opium was diminished to one 
grain for a dose. 

21. Pulse 110 and sharp, skin hot, tongue 

parched, gv .* singultus and 

catching a; h. ■: J-u'i.-.*. The abdomen 
has a tvii'j-anitic fiW 1, lVftnifh'.iaiidi!* that 
"the .bov*wi-u* freely • ;ip i i: v* ster- 
day by castor oil; lie vonuM frequently. 
The wound at the ancle is still in a sloughy 
condition. Ordered the saline eti'ervosemg 
mixture, and p s" 11 ‘L* if «'■■■■. 

Evening. Seen by - U 1 ..* * < • • w i..» 

directed brandy to . i* h r. \ •■'■! the 
wine, with a few d* iiui. 

22. The vomitin . ■ ■ , but 'i.e hi 

fellow is evidently - v- ... !« ‘.t.us.h : s 
brandy and laudanum only. Ordered three 
grains of capsicum with six of carbonate of 
ammonia, every three hours. 

23. Becoming worse. 

24. Moribund. 

On examining the parts after death, it 
was found that; the fracture through the 
iniK-' m ill coins had extended into the joint; 

! the ligaments were not torn, nor was there 
I any collection of matter about the joint, or 
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HOSPITAL TREATMENT OF BURNS. 


at any part of the limb. The accident, then, 
at first was a simple oblique fracture through 
the inner malleolus, extending into the 
ancle-joint, 1 ; •:?. " 1 ■■ 

a portion ol I.. ’ ‘ ‘ 1 

rendered compound, as we have Been by a 
process of ulceration, that took place in the 
integuments over the inner malleolus. 

operations. 

MTUOTOMY—PECULIAR SITUATION OF THE 
'oAumnus. 

On Tuesday, December 12, Mr. Key per¬ 
formed the operation of lithotomy on a little 
boy, about live years of age. Mr. Key em¬ 
ployed the strait staff ami scalpel as usual, 
and completed the operation in about the 
space of one minute. The stone was lodged 
in a part of the Madder, behind the pubes, so 
that, it was only feh ( i the 

sound, and then but I rt.aiiy. \«i. Key 
stated that he had several times sounded the 
child during the last two years, and until 
lately had not been able to detect calculus. 
There was no difficulty experienced in re¬ 
moving the stone, which was of considerable 
ei*w\ 

On the same day with the preceding 
operation, Mr. Key removed a portion of 
u man's leg, under the following circum¬ 
stances :—The patient had suffered what is 
t ermed natural* amputation at the ancle- 
joint; the foot had separated at this part' 
from gangrene, following exposure to cold. 
On the stump, however, there was, an ill- 
conditioned ulcer, that bad obstinately re¬ 
sisted till attempts at cure during a period 
of three years: the man bad been several 
times in St. T’—misisV IT-..-/.tel, under the 
care of Mr. Travers. I he projeetir . ■ 
of the, external as well as of the .t. mi.l 
malleolus, of oourse rendered the sr i :'■■■ e 
the stump uneven, and the weight of the 
body was consequently entirely thrown on 
these projecting points, which were simply 
covered with skin, Air. Key*. therefore, 
thought, it advisublo to remove a few inches 
of the limb, in order to procure a good 
stump. 

The flap-operation was in this case per¬ 
formed; the flap Ik ing made from the back 
of the leg, 

A fev.’ days after the operation, when Sir 
Afitley Cooper was making his customary 
hebdontad&l circuit of tlie Hospital, Mr. Key 
took an opportunity ol‘pointing out the case 
to the ‘‘worthy I ■taro-net," who made what 
appears to us n very pertinent observation on 
tin- merits of amputation performed at a 
short, distance above the ancle; namely, 
“ that the operation was well enough < 
dilated for making a drawing-room ley." 
Sir Astley afterwards explained that by tins 


observation he meant, the operation was 
suitable for persons who were so situated in 
life that they could procure an artificial 
leg, and whose avocations (unlike those of 
the poor man) would not subject the stump 
to continual pressure. Baron Larrey, who 
is no mean authority on this subject, con¬ 
demns the operation in strong terms. Wo 
had an opportunity during his late visit to 
this country, of hearing him speak of the 
operation of amputation immediately above 
the ancle, and he appears still to entertain 
the same objections which he baa brought 
forward in his surgical memoirs. 


HOSPITAL TUB atm bnt of iwuns. 

We had occasion, a few months since, to 
point out the very absurd practice which 
prevails in this Hospital with respect to the 
treatment of severe burns :—more (specially 
in the congestive stage. It is well known 
that for some time after the occurrence of a 
severe burn or scald, as with many other 
injuries, the vital powers arc exceedingly 
depressed ; the heart performs its functions 
feebly, and the surface of the body and the 
extremities are cold. In this congestive 
state (as it is termed,) many patients die, 
without any reaction taking place. Now 
'the indication for treatment under such cir¬ 
cumstances is sulT. I■ ■:i‘'■ in¬ 
deed so palpable, i'■ . ■ 1 1 ■. : ■ * lsult 

to common sense to enlarge upon it. It 
consists of course, in endeavouring to rouse 
the heart to action ; to establish a reaction 
in the system, by the judicious employment 
of stimuli. 

Let us see how f..; il.c -v r, marks apply 
to the treatment of !»■.;-> at Guy’s 

ifc.yiV 1, a d i.ike the cores of the following 
(V ■ b\ v a\ i r » v.'uqde. 

I < I.. 1 ' T .•«? I0y,-ir> of . was brought 
to tlie Hospital on Wednesday evening, 
having been severely burned, in consequence 
of her clothes catching fire. The principal 
parts injured, were the chest, neck, and 
arms; the extent of mischief was unequal, 
in some places the cutis was destroyed, in 
others the cuticle only had suffered, but 
there was, throughout the greater part, 
abrasion of the cuticle. The accident oc¬ 
curred about half an hour before the child 
was brought to the Hospital. The radial 
pulse could scarcely be felt, nor indeed 
could the v •’ r.s, ,-f :he hear! scared'/ be 
distinguish-. iK -url'aco of the Imdand 
the extremities were ctrld. 

The patient being put to bed, small yuan- 
titles of brandy with ammonia, were (very 
properly) gn«K This we shall, *as on a 
'' -m r (Kva ion, style, •« Mowing hot »■ Anil 
Mr (he “blowing cold ’ in the saute 
breath Eiptal parts of linseed oil and Hm 
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water were app'ied — cold, aver the extensive 
burnt surfaces ■ ■ 

We visited the patient on the following 
morning, and found that reaction had not 
even then taken place, bat in a very imperfect 
degree. The same “ see-saw'’ system had 
been persevered in> and we remarked, that 
on each time of applying the cold, the 
poor child shivered, and it was apparent 
that the heat of the body, as it was slowly 
developed, was as quickly suppressed.^ In 
the evening, Mr. Callaway saw the patient, 
and diref ‘V a; s won of turpentine 
liniment •« !y warm'd) m the parts; the 
brandy and julep of ammonia to be con¬ 
tinued, 

On the third day from the receipt of the 
accident, we found that complete reaction 
had taken place, and that a state of febrile 
excitement was substituted in place of the 
tliwmer congestive , State, the brandy and 
ammonia still continued, and the turpentine 
locally, h* 

On the fourth day there was a state of 
high constitutional excitement; the pulse 
was very quick; the. tongue furred and dry ; 
the respiration hurried and thickened; and 
there was constant thirst, with great rest¬ 
lessness, 

On the fifth day the symptoms of general 
excitation were equally severe, hut the 
breathing’ had now become decidedly affected. 
The child had, in fact, every symptom of 
inflammation of the trachea: there was the 
peculiar eipupy sound at each inspiration, 
with great dyspnma; the pulse, at the same 
time, was rapid and bounding; the eyes 
were suffused, and the temporal arteries were 
seen strongly beating. The tongue was 
furred, dry, and brown ; the child was con¬ 
stantly desiring drink to quench its thirst; 
but, on swallowing the fluid, coughing was 
excited, when the braswn, harsh noise of 
croup was heard. The brandy and ammonia 
werPslill continued'. 1! 

On the sixth day the symptoms were un¬ 
abated. Brandy and ammonia still exhibited !! 

On the seventh day death closed the 
scene. 

Thu post mortem exam ha! ion of this case 
showed, that wi.ii h indeed h.i 1 been laani- 
feat enough during life, namely, that the 
lining membrane of the trachea had been 
affected with acute inflammation. There 
waa a layer of ooagulabl* lymph spread over 
the inner .surface of the trachea to the extent 
of several inches; the bronchial passages 
were loaded wi$b a ,frothy and the 

lungs were in a ' 

. sa ■ ‘ 

;;' cm 

Sktmm follws: 

tin, pa^t unhealthy-look- 

years of age; she was 


l'HF> SCALP. 

admitted into Chapel ward under the care 
of Mr. B, Cooper, on the gist of,November, 
having received a small contused wound of 
the scalp on the 15th. The injury was occa¬ 
sioned by her being pushed against, a wall 
with considerable force ; she came to the 
surgery soon after the accident, and the 
part was dressed with strapping, hut the 
caso was not deemed of sufficient import¬ 
ance to be admitted. 

On the tilth, that is, lour days after tire 
Accident, the face began to swell, and she 
had considerable pain in the head, with 
much febrile excitement. 

When admitted, the upper part of the 
face w as much swollen, and the skin was of 
a dark red colour, which was uiv jually 
diffused. The right eye-lids were closed. i»y 
the swelling; the whole scalp had a puff y 
feel, was o'denmtous and tender on making 
pressure. There was an oblique wound of 
the scalp, about half an inch in length, at a 
short distance above, and to the right side 
of the occipital ridge. There was, appa¬ 
rently, no discharge issuing from this 
wound. With respect to the constitutional 
symptoms,, the patient complained of a dull 
.aching pain in the head, with a sense of 
tight ness or constriction; the pulse was 
quick and small, having some degree of 
hardness ; the tongue was covered with a 
white fur, but was moist; the bowels were 
open; she < em; 1 iin ,if ilfe- 
The jueas 1 - .-’-i,■*■»%;■ i ; ho day of ad¬ 
mission were, shaving the head, and apply¬ 
ing n poultice over the wound, with the, ex¬ 
hibition ofa dose of eolocyntb and calomel. 

S>4, The swelling of the face rather in¬ 
creased ; the febrile symptoms much the 
same. On the right side of the head the 
swelling of the scalp is most considerable, 

■ ; . .... was made, but 

:»■..«■ i r serum escaped. 

I}. ■» ■■ • t- ■ .■ i:iv j- iw exhibited 

Calomel, two grains ; 

Opium, quarter grain; 

Tartar emetic, quarter grain, to be taken 
every six hours. 

96. Two openings made in the scalp 
yesterday, and a large quantity of pus evacu¬ 
ated, with much relief to the patient. Strips 
of adhesive plaster arc :• _ II <! tr- i:l the ea*i- 
of Shewn, (related in 1 Nunibi r, 
428.) but the matter in this case is more 
diffused, although less in quantity. 

5 ?}{. ! ’ ipious suppuration has novfr taken 

place. A bandage is applied in lieu of the ad¬ 
hesive strips, and poultices arc continued. 
The patient takes two grains of the sulphate 
of quinine, with nil ounce and a half of the 
infu-ir.n of gentian, three times a day, and in 
allowed n pint of porter daily; the pulse 
since the commencement of suppuration 
having become feeble. 
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CASE OF RETENTION OF URINE. 


30. Much the same; the plan of treat¬ 
ment not altered ; the suppuration is very 
copious ; and the matter is diffused uuder 
the tendon, requiring to be pressed out at 
each time of dressing. There is more febrile 
excitement than at the date of the last 
report. 

Decern her 1. Not so well; the redness 
and swelling of the face, which had almost 
subsided, have now returned. The skin is 
hot, the pulse quick, and tongue furred; 
there is thirst, with some uneasiness of the 
bowels, Ordered the saline effervescing 
mixture; the same local treatment observed. 

1. Better. Thefebrilecxcitementhas now 
abated ; it appeared to be, in a great mea¬ 
sure, attributable to the state of the bowels; 
which having been freely relieved, the symp¬ 
toms yielded. The tonic plan is now, again 
had recourse to ; the local treatment is the 
same; poultices to the wounds, and a 
bandage applied around the openings, with 
a view of preventing' the further spreud of; 
matter under the tendon. 

It would be tedious and uninteresting to 
proceed in any further daily detail ofthis case, 
inasmuch as no fresh symptoms arose, and 
the treatment, consequently, was the game. 

J.hero was * ■ m- continuing 

for some tin ■ , dead cellular 

membrane were thrown off at some of the 
openings. The bandage - was not of that 
utility in restraining the burrowing of the 
matter, as the adhesive -in'. - ■ -,j :t0 
be in the first case ; for its 

constant application, the matter made' its 
way down the side of the head, nearly as far 
as the zygoma, requiring an opening to be 
mnde at this part in order to evacuate it. 
The patient, however, did well; and upon 
visiting her with the dresser on the loth, 
we found the suppuration greatly diminished, 


ding fust; 


tmd the 
the general v 
(in the 16th we had again an opportunity 
of seeing her; the parte bad healed rapidly 
and she wots looking forward to leave the* 
Hospital. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 

EXHIBITION OF IODINE IN A CASE OF 
» DROPSV. 

Vi i. do m.t kiii.w whether iodine has re- 
< < ivet a lau- trnd in anasareous diseases. 
Iromttc powerful effect, howe.er, which 
hi, raedicroe has an the nl,sorbent eyetein, 
can nadily conceive that there are cet- 
hn, l» mso f dropsy, in which the use of 

woo ' ,Till‘ S “ ,i io "Uch it 

* 0Ui - probably prove beneficial. 


Case. G. W. mt&t. 16, Was admitted 
under the care of Dr. Elliotsou on the 9th 
of October; hs had been ill seven weeks 
with ascites; passed but little urine, and 
the bowels were much disturbed. The ab¬ 
domen w'as very much swollen, but the legs 
were not increased, except on sitting up 
long. Dr. Elliotsou directed a small portion 
of the ointment of iodine to be rubbed over 
the abdomen twice a-day, for the space of 
an hour, and to take six minims of.the tinc¬ 
ture of iodine three times u-day. 'lire report 
made on the 18th was, that the abdomen 
was much softer and smaller, that the urino 
was much increased in quantity, and the 
diarrhoea had erased. He was ordered on the 
14th to take ten minims of the tincture 
three limes a-day. On the 21st, the dose 
was increased to 15 minims, and on the 
23th to twenty minims. On the 5th of No¬ 
vember, we found him much improved in 
appearance, the swelling of the abdomen 
greatly diminished ; the use of the iodine 
still continued, both externally and internally. 
The appetite was so much improved, that 
he was allowed a mutton chop, having been 
previously kept on a milk diet. On the 13th 
and 21st, the reports were, that he wns much 
better. It is to be regretted that his friends 
shortly after this thought proper to remove 
him from the Hospital, so that the full 
value of the treatment in effecting a perfect 
removal of tie disease, was not saitefai inriiv 
ascertained. >So much benefit had, however 
been derived from it, that Dr. Elliotsou re¬ 
marked, it was his opinion the disease would 
have been entirely got rid of by a continu¬ 
ance in the use of the iodine. 


RETENTION of urine from the lodg- 
Mfc.NT OF A CALCULUS IN THE URETHRA. 

A apparently about six years of «<re, 
was brought to the surgery by his mother, 
tor the purpose off obtaining Mr. Green's 
advice on account of great difficulty aud ob¬ 
struction which the child experienced in 
passing his urine. It. rr.^.y. (i 

mother’s statement/tiup . ... ■■ i,ni ■ ;. h 
«g° the boy was in the Hospital, under the 
cure of Mr. Green, being supposed to liuvo 
xnlculm i!: rer bladder, bur. suliscquentlv 
tiie sym s beeamr mi much i.lhniatrd hv 
tee us; . i i.ioditii,-, thu! ]„■ was di-misscil 
om . ! yispiiul without having undergone 

any o’-eiation 1 la- child’s mcilier informed 
M . Green, that for two preceding duvs he 
had suffered ..rear, tee.mveuionce i-i passing 
unne; she sard that it only came awav by a 
few drops at h time, and with grout pain/ 
l V r0Cf “ e< J t : d small sound 
L tfo 1 u 10 ’ W, : uh rea( % went as far 
, us P° rUtm - ““d here became 

w2dC,*vJ ! i-"~ e i “‘\ i «“p- 

posed by Mr. Green to be a calculus. Ate 



STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA, 


>tetnpt3 were therefore made, by means of a racteristic of stone In the bladder; and such 
pair of dressing forceps, and also with two was lua opinion then. the present event had 
probes, to extract the supposed stone, but confirmed the diagnosis, 
without success. Mr. Green not having a - 

pair of urethra-forceps at hand, and being 

fully satisfied that there was no urgency of Retention or trine, from mrcTDitB in 
symptoms, tin* bladder not being distended, T,,E uuethra. 

ho directed the child to,be brought to the The following case ,*' g . 
Hospitnl on the following day, when, with a time since at this Hospital m the practice of 
proper instrument, he proposed attempting Mr,Tt«yers,may be:iu.‘‘’idi\ related here, in 
to extract the foreign body. conjunction with tin* picfvdiin;: — 

On the following morning tlic woman J. Preston, tetat.‘.’C, admitted on account 
again presented herself with the child at the of retention of mine. lie stated, that he 
surgery : there was now complete obatruc- had laboured under u'diffi- ■diivcf j . his 
tion to the discharge of urine, and the urine upwards of tw-y ears ; V..u m !. .,1, on 
bladder was enormously distended, reaching some occaaions, complete retention, which 
even higher than the umbilicus. It was was relieved by the introduction of instni- 
ascertaiued, by passing the sound, that the merits, hut that on other occasions his water 
obstruction existed at thename point, and flowed in a small and interrupted stream. 

the symptoms had not become urgent,! For tw,» mouths preceding hia admission 
"*Mr. Green, on seeing the child, imiuediiitidy into iln* Hospital, the symptoms had been 
resolved to make an incision in the urethra, much aggravated : and, for two days prior to 
Ihe part at which the foreign body was admission, he bad passed hut a very trifling 
lodged, was at the anterior commencement quantity of urine. He complained of much 
of the bulbous portion of the urethra, con- pain and <vui.-:aiii d.-firc. with like inability 
sequeutly at a narrowed part of the canal, to minge; Maldi r was distended, ami 
and immediately opposite the foTe part of painful on pressure, find there was consider-" 
the sciotdm. The portion of urethra imme- able febrile excitement, 
dintely in front of the Scrotum was very ten- Mr. Travers saw the patient a short time 
der on pressure, and i’ ■ u *. ..f the after he was admitted, and when tin- dresser 

scrotum itself were red and swollen, appa- had been making some attempt* to passu 
rently from slight effusion into the cellular catheter, Mr. Traversintroduced a moderate 
substance consequent upon inflammation, size silver catheter, and found a very firm 
An incision was made along the line of the stricture at the commencement of the mem- 
raphe td a Cofiaiderable extent, dividing branous portion of the urethra. After nearly 
also a portion of the integuments of the half hour hail elapsed in ranking attempts,. 
* i 'lum . and ii .s> ..»■ -.i! i f. ascer- Mr. Travers at length succeeded in forcing 
i ii'.m the v.-.m ■ ' ■ i-. was a the tincture, and carried the instrument on- 

calculus which had become firmly impacted: ward into the bladder- The force employed 
in this part of the urethra. By menus of a in passing the point of the catheter through 
probe, Mr. Green succeeded in dislodging ■ the obstruction wasf very considerable, but 
it, when it proved to be about the-size olthe j haemorrhage frpmtbe urethra was not 
tip of the little finger, and in shape resent- great. The poor man experienced muck 
hlirm: a grape stone. It is a ■ . -ri. : ■■■i emptying of the bladder: the 

worthy of remark, that on t • i - r v„- left in. As there was muck 

the calculus, the bladder did not contract, tenderness of the abdomen, leeches were 
so as to expel its contents, and it was ne- directed to be applied to the part, and also 
cessary to introduce a qatheter in order to to the ]n>rineum, with the subsequent use 
draw off the urine. of poppy fomentation : a dose of castor oil 

There was no particular symptom sue- to be given immediately, 
feeding the operation; no extravasation of Nothing material occurred subsequently 
urine into the cellular substance of the in this case, so as to render a*daily de- 
scrotum, which was a circumstance, freir. la:! necessary. It will be sufficient to ob- 
tbe peculiar situation of the incision, liki ly that the catheter was withdrawn 

to occur. The urine continued to puss freely a few days after its first introduction;When 
through the wound for several days, when the patient was able to pass his urin^jn ft 
a granulating process commenced, and at tolerably full stream. A r sir—A 

length the continuity of the urethral canal was introduced daily for ... 

was restored, it passed with little or no obstruction. 

Mr. Green informed the pupils, that he About the expiration of this time, ^W- 
repeatedly Sounded the child during its ever, the patient complained of muck 
former sojourn in the Hospital, but was nn- pain in the perineum, with irritation at 
able to detect the presence of a calculus, the neck of the bladder: he had also 
The symptoms under which, the child la- rigors, which, wore followed by some fe- 
boured, he said, however, were those elm- brile excitement. These symptoms led to 
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case of chronic idiopathic laiTis. 

A stout female, of fair complexion, a cook, 
.ct. 31, was admitted Under Mr. Lawrence 
with iritis of the, subacute form j the dis¬ 
ease had existed for three weeks. It had 
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complaint only first attracted her attention 
When she had lost vision in the left, in con¬ 
sequence of the effusion of lymph, and its 
organisation into adhesion. There had been 
no pain felt, in the part, no redness, in short, j 
no premonitory sign or symptom indicating: j 
tlie approach or presence of disease. 

She went to the Eye Infirmary in Moor- 
field’s, on A ugust 3d, from winch Mr. Law¬ 
rence had her brought to the Hospital, when 
the following appearances presented them¬ 
selves 

Both eyes were ; attacked ; in the left the 
i , .f„ , i-ti■! Ivrr I s . ‘mere i ’■ ir.mtejf, 
'1 1 hv observed ih- ‘-\f- • ar- 

< f vee*' Ison the s.h»r,-i : t its 
imsi- ,: ,:! with the cornea, the 

a .in; •■aiarse-' prewitf in n.is-. r.ased 
hv tin- of i xvi:» im.'.ifiki,- 1!. ;-u s’ urte- 
A'i* s. ti.; .idiiir** h.-ing d-i. ii, m ri,-. the j 
cornea, and fading: towards toe p-t'-.o- 1 \ 
of the eye-ball. The iris had r.nci «ow 
the usual change from grey, its natural j 
feoloirr, to a dirty, muddy appearance. In 
conjunction with (his chnsq. o of colour, j 
there was complete loss of its natural bril¬ 
liancy ; its radiated fibrous texture appear¬ 
ing dtdl and confused. These appearances 
(caused by the mixture of the effused yellow 
lymph, #kh the natural pigment of the iris) 
were moteAbtoSifrabte on the pupillary mar¬ 
gin, tohieh had lo*t itspeculiarly sharp and 
Well defined edge, and become thickened 
and of «■ Spongy texture. Effusion had 
taken place falor the Uvea and posteriorpu- 
pillary margin, find, in the usual sequence, 
partial adhesion to the capsule of the 
crystalline lens. The pupil was contracted 
and irregular, and motion nearly destroyed 
by the change in structure and preter¬ 
natural connexions. She was ordered to be 
Cupped upon the neck to Jxvi, and to take 
four grains of calomel, and twelve of jalap, 
inifteduh-lv; two grains of calomel, and 
one- third oi'n grain of opium every six hours; 
to have the extract of belladonna applied to 
the eyebrow ; to be put upon milk diet, and 
to wear a shade. 

Friday, August 4. It is curious to ob¬ 
serve the effect of the belladonna on the 
hi i ( f ili ■ riaht i v' tin 1 , pupil has a pecti- 
iiiiii-ii or .* :e!!it(>'d ■■■ ; itChi'Mir*, caused by the 
con triu n!i> t.ff.uis i»! t:.i n.s in it- mil 
to liberate the puj : illar> n..‘.r fc : n fw i; <■ 
anterior capsule. Mr, Lawrence pointed it 
out as iifi cxcclh r:t ins*-nicy of the powerful 
influence of bclludounu ; the narcotic had 
not affected the left eye in like manner, 
from the iris being more inflamed, ami, con¬ 
sequently, incapable of motion. He re¬ 
marked it was a curious circumstance, that 
the iris should have been attacked, uud not 
the retina; it seemed more like, a priori, 
that the latter should suffer from the light 


and heat of large fires (with which the pa¬ 
tient had been occupied during extreme 
warm weather) than the former, which is.so 
habituated to the stimulus of light. The 
mouth is not yet under the influence of 
mercury. 

August7. Mouth now sore; the mer¬ 
cury has arrested the adhesive inflamma¬ 
tion, and put a stop to the effusion of lymph, 
while that ulready effused is being rapidly 
absorbed under its action. The hides ure 
assuming their natural colour ; the red atone 
| around the right cornea is gone, and perfect 
S vision restored. In u short time she left 
| the Hospital entirely free in both eyes 
I from auy remains of the attack. 


S There have h* n two oti-r: !! ns- this week 
by Mess!-.- \ no- *it and l.foui. The one a 
«ii« ■ i:i vi.fi h verv had airiciures having 
e-i. :(-,!, the bladder bad been punctmvd 
above the pubes for retention of urine about 
twelve months figo. Mr. Lloyd had em¬ 
ployed the usual means fur curing the stric¬ 
ture ; hut before this object was obtained, 
the man went suddenly to another part of 
the town; he heard no more of him until 
lately, when he made his appearance with a 
bougie in the bladder: the man, since the 
bladder had been punctured, bad worn the 
bougie in the aperture, and it bad slipped 
in. Mr. Lloyd, previous to the man being 
brought to tire Hospital, had endeavoured 
in vain to extract it by the polypus forceps 
and other means; he determined, then, to 
enlarge the puncture. On Saturday he in¬ 
troduced into the aperture Mr. KeyWraight 
staff', and upon it enlarged the* opening with 
a blunt bistoury j then introducing the 
polypus forceps, he easily extracted the 
piece of bougie coated with a considerably 
earthy deposit. No calculi were detected. 

The other operation was perfumed on 
Sunday by Mr. Vincent, jbr the liberation 
of a 'irau.iilated femoral bf ii:-a. 

T?-»- i-.iman, «*(. hail Im-ti subject to 
irrecJsis-i:*!- hernia f ir ten years; the fresh 
descent liad taken place on the Tuesday 
previous to her admission ; the usual means 
for reduction had proved abortive ; the her¬ 
nia was the sir? of a large fiat; the usual 
i of strangulation were present.; 
f|,. !.;• bad no alviuc evuniiiinm duvin/ 
six days. The hernial tumour beipg laid 
open, a large piece of thickened omentum, 
and a loop of intestine (the latter of a choco¬ 
late colour, and coated with a layer of lymph) 
were detected strangulated by G imbemat’s 
ligament; thisjbiipg <HvM. , d ihui.; the at¬ 
tachment to the W%, the got wiis returned; 
the omentum cut off, no vessels requiring 
I ligature, and « little lint laid upon the in¬ 
cision. The patient is going on very well 
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POPLITEAL ANEURISM# 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


CAS® OP POPLITEAL ANEURISM; REMORAL 
ARTERY' TIED J AMPUTATION PERFORMED* 

CL B., a Btonc-maaon, aged 30, was admitted 
into the Hospital or December 18, having a 
large swelling in his leg, under the care of 
Sir Anthony Carlisle. 

He stated, that in September last, lie 
perceived for the first time a small swelling 
in the ham, about, the size of a walnut, 
the pulsations of which the patient com¬ 
pared “ to the beating of a clock/' There 
was at this time considerable pain in the 
limb, extending from tlm heel toward the 
tumour, tie consulted a surgeon at Pimlico, 
who recommended him to use a foment¬ 
ation, which afforded slight relief. In the 
middle of October rho leg began to swell a 
little, but did not increase much until the 
week Vfom. the patient came to the Hos¬ 
pital. The pulsatory motion in. the ham 
ceased when the leg began to swell. 

20. The leg \i v •••%• be; ’ i r»v ,-f twice its 
natural size, cv-> i doi'.y ; :..*■« and of a 
dark brown colour. There is evidently a 
fluid of some' sort «bv|lv seated in the limb, 
and in (■'Hieiderabie quantity. ;The counte¬ 
nance in j-ulh-i ; the imW 1 120/and very 
weak. The circumference of the calf of the 
leg is rather more than nineteen inches. 

23. The teuSvneslfi l,a« iiicrc.ised; the 
patient do* s j. it complain oi' mi:vL pain, but 
'says' thru hi* h:.s rsti-i-i more by nightthaji 
by day. The limb measures half an inch 
mow! than on the 24Kh. Pulse 130. A 
consultation was this day held on the case-] 
in the operating theatre, when a considera- j 
hie difference of opinion prevailed. Sir A. j 
Carlisle distrusted the history which the j 
patient gave of his case, aud'observed, that, 
it might have, heed ahscc*s in the ham, 
which being seated over the artery, ’» / ' 
have hail ft pulsatory motion given u> u. 
This abscess aMgbt have burst at the time 
«he patient described the swelling to have: 
commenced in the leg, and the matter might 
have found its way among the muscles of 
the calf. He said that, if it were a dif¬ 
fused ulieurisin, it must have burst in a much 
shorter time than any ease he had before 
seen. tHe could not help thinking, therefore, 
that it was an abscess. Messrs. Lynn and 
(•uthne were ofo#„diffeigut opinion; they 
considered that it was «n aneurism. Mr. 
Lynn, sen. opined that the cougulum would 
pwws upon the artery, and obliterate it, and 
thttt the coagulum would ultimately discharge 


itself by causing sloughing of the integu* 
ments, and that in this way the “ cm 
Would cure itself! ” As they could not all 
agree in opinion, it was determined to do 
nothing, mid to have another consultation on 
the case, on Wednesday the 27 th. In the mean 
time ft tourniquet was put on the limb, in 
case the tumour should burst. So that, it 
was advisable that the man should have 
the tourniquet ou j but was it equally ad¬ 
visable that he should be left in jeopardy 
of his life for four days 1 

27. The leg had become larger ; it Was 
J more discoloured and tense than on the 23d, 

| and it was now agreed that by way of ex¬ 
ploration, the tumour should be opened. 
The man was accordingly placed on the 
table, and Sir Anthony made an incision 
into the depending part of the swelling. 
Some coagulated blood flowed out,'and 
tin- incision was extendi il about two inches, 
to let out more of the cougulum, when about 
a pound of it escaped. A large quantity of 
arterial blood now gushed out, evidently 
from h large vessel. The inguinal artery 
wns compressed at the groin by Mr. 
Guthrie. Tv* i.i.e-iion wii*. i.git.itcd, 
whether it would !*,* hetr. r i,» umj.irnic the 
limb, pr to tfo i!»- fcii'iT.d an . It was 
decided by the majority, first to tie the fe¬ 
moral artery. Sir Anthony accordingly tied 
it in tlie usual pl..:v for u! a*.i 

The remainder •u- in ■* •> - : :■ 

removed by inti- i. ■ .■ ;.i. is »>.:•.■ i' 
tumour in the h . ■ ■ ■ .■ tutor:)/ b!n"*i w.i- 
observed to flow from the lower part of 
the wound. Amputation was considered 
preferable to searching for the bhvding 
vessels. Sir Anthony, commencing from 
tlie point at which he had second die i«- 
iii«i!«ti mh v\ made a flap of the uio-cles on 
the in moo of die thigh, inn! proceuiiug from 
tlie hgii" [ ■n..t miii'e a simiia: dap on the 
outside, and the limb was soon remooed. 
The patient was on the table about forty 
minutes. The amount of blood lost al¬ 
together was about s;J pouij'b. 

On r.tamiuntion of the amputated limb, the 
. : ■ n -■>..■ sac whs found seated rather 
[lower than usual, the anterior and posterior 
tibudrv! i * n’l m' iii i, I'.iV-io<:i |’i,w 

the sa . I * i-vMvd :»i'ivi mi.I 

betwe • ■! . .«i on!■»•. iiiid *■ ■in.« i;vi*, 

ties, ami had separated them considerably 
from each other. 

Since the amputation the patient 1ms b, on 
going on tolerably well up to this lime, 
(January 1) under the usual treatment 
adopted iu such cases. 
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SURGEONS’ PETITION. 

To the Honourable the Commons <f the United 
c Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
* Parliament assembled, 

The humble Petition of the several 
Persons, whose names are here¬ 
unto subscribed. Members of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Lon¬ 
don, 

Shewetb:— 

That an Act was passed in the 18th year 
of the reign of his Majesty King George 
the Second by which the Surgeons of Lon¬ 
don, ai.d the Harbors of London, were made 
two separate and distinct (or porations. 
That, when the Inti 1 Corporation of Surgeons 
had become dissolved, as was alleged by the 
Court, through, non-comjiliunce with the 
provisions t>f the said Act, the Members 
t hereof were rt*-iiiccirpor.iird by Ms late 
Majesty’s Charter, dated ihe S!2d day of 
March, T80Q, under the title of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London. That, by 
Lett- r« i'ideui nfihi- Ti.i:d war of the reign 
ofi'ift j.ii-jrn* Mil,, siv. dared February 13, 
|l 1 -I. I s : ■ Hii-iei, (li.-.cnior-, and Court of 
Assistants, wore dignified with the titles of 
President, Vice-Presidents, mod Council, 
with the privilege of having a Mace, and of 
holding iupds, tvc. to the .amount of £ 2000 
per annum. 

That the declared objects for which the 
above Charters wore granted were, “ The 
due promotion and encouragement of the 
study ami practice of the art and science of 
Surgery;'' and the principal mean by which 
it was proposed to accomplish these objects, 
was an examination into the education ami 
qualifications of Candidates for admission 
into the College, and of all persons who 
should be appointed to surgical situations 
in bis Majesty’s Army and Navy; under the 
obvious supposition that the diploma and 
certificates granted by the College would 
enable the public to distinguish be twee a the 
well educated and well informed practi¬ 
tioner and the ignorant pretender. Hence 
The government of the College concerns not 
Vol.XL 


only its own Members, but the whole com¬ 
munity; the health and lives of individuals 
being confided to the care, and the question 
of life and death often depending on the 
knowledge and skill of Surgeons, 

That, by\iituo of llii* said Charters, the 
entire nuiiiagenicut of the arihirs of the Col¬ 
lege is vtmh! in the President, Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents, and Council, who ure only twenty- 
one in number; the Court of Examiners, 
ten in number, being chosen by and out of 
tbc Council, of which they still continue 
Mi iiib- si.. Thai iW f<eimms hint' the power 
nj i'iln. i.fi the meanrits m ti.aron a kidy, that 
they .'.‘m ,y amnrrjt ihrntrlm aP !‘ r (!ice» rf ih$ 
/ii'iifii'u.'ii ; that l!:rv hid the* ■■'Jpccifnr life } 
ami am no’ iwamntnbli' to the Mm Nit in glue* 
ral for the appropriation if the funds, nor for 
miff their ether pweedings, all f uhieh <;is 
(oiiiPicrui in private, and mi ft carepulUi conceuhd 
htii Tmn tie Members in renerai, i:nd Jtom the 
jmblie. Hence the distinguished offices of 
President, Vice-Presidents, Examiners, and 
Councillors, are inaccessible to the body 
who form the commonalty; and are not at¬ 
tainable as the reward of genius, talent, or 
knowledge. Hence too your Petitioners 
hove no voice in electing the Officers of the 
Institution, no control over its funds, no 
share in governingtls affairs, nor in making 
the laws, which by the Charter they are 
compelled to observe, although they am 
styled Members of the College, and although 
the Charter, speaking of the gem-rul body of 
SurgefUir., expressly states, “ i’hat they, 
from In ncefurtli, forever hereafter, shall be 
and remain by virtue of these presents, one 
body corporate and politic.** 

1’hat, in proceeding in enuiiiernK* spei-i- 
fieally their grounds of i uf.-'ln ut against the 
governing body of the Coih-r, jour Peti¬ 
tioners beg to direct the n*?--ittii'ii of your 
Honourable House to the circumstance, 
that a majority of that body either are themselm 
Surgeons of London Hospitals, or Lecturers on 
Anatomy and Surgery at suck Hospitals, or ham 
relations or near connexions in such sitmturns; 
and cimseipiently, that in the laws and regula¬ 
tions which they make, respecting the course f 
*Imutian to be followed by those who present 
themselves for hxaminutum, they hitce a direct 
pecuniary interest obviously tending to Mislead 

2 ii : ; vT 
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their jtulgment. In order to illustrate tins 
subject, your Petitioners lay before your 
Honourable House the substance ot three 
Regulations made by the Court in 18(23. 
They cannot help observing, that in making 
SucL Tb -.".-.i: *»h rer,'erii!.g t':u rltioiitidri 
and *■-imces <n“ >.ir r e» us, the Court | 
have gone beyond the powers bestowed by 
the Charter. That document authorizes 
them to inquire into tlie fitness of u Candi¬ 
date for the duties of his profession; to 
ascertain, bv sufficient examination, the 
amount of his knowledge, not to direct 
w here mad how the knowledge, is to be 
gained; and still less to erect a profitable 
monopoly for themselves at the expense -.-f 
the general body of Surgeons. The Cou- i 
enacted, that so far as London was con¬ 
cerned, no Certificates of attendance ou 
Anatomical or Surgical Lectures, or of the 
performance of Dissections, should be re¬ 
ceived, except from the Physicians or Sur¬ 
geons of Hospitals, or from persons teaching 
in n school acknowledged by the medical 
establishment of an Hospital. Although 
this restriction, which, by confining the 
honourable employment Of teaching Ana¬ 
tomy and Surgery to a few individuals 
would have been most injure 1 .* to that 
scienoe which the Court of the Colb-jr.- are 
more especially bound to protect and en¬ 
courage. has been abrogated by (he Court 
since a General Meeting of Members, of the 
College, convened for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering the abuses in its inanszcmeni, your 
Petitioners could not omit the notice of an 
attempt which illustrates so strikingly the 
m on opolising and selfish spiri t always ob- 
aerved in self-elected and irresponsible bo¬ 
dies. 

That the Court also refused to admit per¬ 
sons to examination, unless they bad at¬ 
tended the surgical practice of a London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Aberdeen hospital 
for one year; although the number of patients 
in several provincial hospitals of Emrimid j„ 
inueli greater than in the smaller oi'ibelm-pi 
tills above mentioned ; although tin* triea:)*. of 
acquiring surgical information an- prop.u- 
tionably more ample in the former than in 
the latter; and although the surgeons of 
the former are not inferior in talent or pro¬ 
fessional acquirements to their brethren of 
the council, who made this regulation. They 
h«Ve indeed modified -this resolution since 
the (Sleeting; before alluded to, and will now 
receive, as testimonials of education, certi¬ 
ficates of attendance at provincial hospitals ■, 
but they have annexed a condition, which 
Tenders the Concession nugatory, viz. “ Pro¬ 
vided the student shall have previously at¬ 
tended Two Courses of Anatomical Lectures, 
»nd IVo Courses of Dissections in London, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow , or Aberdeen.” 
,f |llby also require that the term of attend¬ 


ance on a provincial hospital shall be two 
years, while one year’s study at a London 
hospital is sufficient, Your petitioners con¬ 
sider the whole of these regulations as in¬ 
jurious and insulting to the surgeons ot 
provincial hospitals, arid, at the same tune, 
prejudicial to the public, by discouraging 
tlie resort of students to those establish¬ 
ments, and thus lessening their utility as 
sources of that most, valuable kind of infor¬ 
mation which is derived from experience. 
At the same time the Council determined, 
that certificates of attendance on Summer 
(’nurses of Lectures should be no longer re¬ 
ceived, although they had been heretofore 
with those of 
it • <r.:-es;^thbugh Lecturers of es¬ 
tablished reputation for ability and 
ledge had been in the habit of te^jpng 
anatomy and surgery during the sumspir to 
hu ge classes of pupils ; and although suclf' 
opportunities of gaining information must 
be advantageous to all zealous students, and 
particularly conveuient and desirable to 
those whose time and pecuniary ineiuib are 
limit, d. Uf the Council who made this 
regulation, several members were connected, 
either as Lecturer.-* or Tto'pilal Surgc.-Vit-, 
with Medical N-i.oois, ill whu!i H:»Ur 
Courses of l.-ctmv? only were deli vet e.i. 

That the examination of candidates, the 
principal duty confided by the Charter to 
the governing body of the College, lias been 
hitherto conducted in a manner so unsatis¬ 
factory that the diploma aftbsds no adequate 
test of professional qualification. The Court 
of Examiners have gone through the forms 
of examination, in a single evening, with so 
great a number of ’persons, that the time 
allotted to each could not have been suffi¬ 
cient for the necessary investigation. The 
candidates at present are only examined in 
Anatomy, ami in Surgery considered in its 
more limited sense, while several parts of 
Medical Science necessary to the Surgeon 
are not noticed, lienee so little confidence 
is mm placed iu fi.r pi or. • cii, {1 - of ihe 
Court of rN.u..inn-a by m. lighter mi pcrxi.-m. 
that, alth-u.Ji the dinv of examining Army 
and Navy Surgeons is vested iu that Court, 
the Lords of the Admiralty and the Army 
Medical Board have refused any longer to 
recognise the College diploma as an ade¬ 
quate test of professional qualification ; they 
have enacted specific regulations for the 
education of Army and Navy Surgeons, who 
are obliged to undergo an examination by 
the respective Boards. 

That t he subject of Midwifery is entirely 
omitted iu these examinations. This de¬ 
partment of Surgery appears to lie under the 
especial displeasure and contempt of the 
College, who, by the following by-law, have 
absolutely disqualified persons who practice 
it from a seat iu tlie Court of Examiners. 
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ak »! sr>«.«r e 10 

shall be hiHii-iblr t,i be u\W ;' ? Tr * °f Au ^ IBf next TfaA out of ^ 
of the Court ; and “Ur. Ten folio vohimesof Manuscripts admmitted 

4mr u * * ' L W t0 h L T f- been lc<t Mr - Hunter, and v^iicli 

Any Member of the Court, who, ] ar . e beheved by your Petitioners to have con- 
•"iuie a Member thereof, shall Lou,.n account of many of the prepara- 
practis<> as an Apothecary, or as a : nous nf the Museum, eight have been dmrmptd 
Man-Midwife, shall be liable to I h a Trustee of the Mu™*,*, 


\jr ’ . “ UIMJf , Vf f*S a 

Man-Midwife, shall be liable to 
such fine as the Court shall ad- 
juoge, not exceediug the Bum of 
fifty pounds for each and everv 
week fj» »hall to 

ux&tonm t9|waetise. 

That yout Petttiohera are at* loss to un- 
demand.the msoMtf this exclusion, and 
they are quite unahW tu.discover for it any 
F*™**rf public utility, more particularly 
■Wlien they considerthatmany valuable lives 
are lost to the community through the ig¬ 
norance and nud-practices of persons who 
are allowed to undertake, without education 
or the bluest pretensions to professional 
shill, the exercise of that important branch 
Of surgery. On reference to the Charter , ymir 
tetitioHers can find nothing to authorize the ex- 

tTrV* a seat in 

the College Council. When persons practmua 
pharmacy have undergone an examination, md 
have paid Jar their diploma, they are on a per¬ 
fect equality, as JW—Jk—ii- ..... r .. 
t/iiue w?«> practise 


■ nawosewat,_ . 

I y « 2 rttttee <)f f/ir Museum, iriio is also a Mem- 
loer of the Council ef the College. 

I College Library, consisting tf booh 

port/y purchased out of the College fund, and 
partly presented by individuals, still continues 
entirely inaccessible to the Members, and that 
I there is not, to the knowledge of your Petitioners, 
a Liln-arian, rrr a Catalogue of the hooks. 

That the various grievances complained of 
by your Petitioners appear to them, and 
they trust that they will appear also to your 
! Honourable House, *) have directly originated 
I m the present mode tfgmmnng the College, and 
transacting its affairs, which combine all the 
1 * Vi ^ s inseparable from h system of self-elec- 
tion, of holding office for life, and of entire 
irresponsibility; hence it has often hap- 
pened that persons have been chosen Mem¬ 
bers of the Council, and subsequently Kx- 
I amiuers, although notoriously deficient in 
the talent, knowied^e, nnd character, which 
ought t 1 de( iiicd iiidi>,peiis:iblv uuu-ilirn- 
tions it: ■Ilio-c iin;M■;-(»!.t os'! M*i> i-.j-.it, 
as the apiii.ii!tinei:i is f:,r l.i'e, iudivid.mi-in 
ti turners cannot seef in ^^0*^^,^ ° W ,*? ,ost ‘ !“ niUi,JS ur, ‘ 

that additional knowledge which th* prac i •! I,,l l >a "^. h«yc olteii retained tl|t-«r 

tice of the Sbmmti-Atw>rW»n, _ j -itmittons, to the exclusion of others well 

I qoulmcu, and in the full vigour of their in- 
j tallects. Among the various powers, which 
the self-elected and irresponsible governing 
body of the College has appropriated to it- 
|»elf, is that of examining it* own a< counts ; 
a. power, of which the great liability to 
'** ■ ; * ,v 1 annoi tail to strike vout Honourable. 

M-.. -•. The fund of the College, a great 
. ,<?f which bos been derived from 


u,K un a per- 

u» as Members Of the College, with 
oractise Surgery only. Your Pe- 


tice of the Sbrgeon-Apothecary requires 
any reason for subjecting the general prac- 
titioners who constitute the great majority 
of the College, to the stigma of such ad ex¬ 
clusion. ; 

Tvi r, i" i . ‘ 'li ' |l V1, ^"seum of the late , 

jut. .. iv. r,.i'i purcbavi»d bv iid 1 
enlightened Government, ‘ 

posited in the College, and ^ 


malfnals for assisting the . . aa vi Auu . 
tomy and Surgery, would, through the limi¬ 
ted admission allowed by the Council to 
Members of the College, and other persons 
engaged m scientific pursuits, have still re¬ 
mained of little public utility, but for the 
men .md highly l.mdiib!,- i.v, .fore:. e of 
, ,r ( ' r * , “ 1 ‘ t,,! ; Huseoi S.iuit’:s>-t. I.„rd l 0 I-l 
< ji' sier.( -.■mao? ofihi lloyaK oil.-., of 
l hjHiuans, and otlier Trustees of the Mu- 
seum. J hat although this Collection was 
removed to the College in 1806, there is not 
at the present time, a Catalog.- >1. x iii-rh/ 

ot its contents. Thai iV.»« l...;_ ' 

of the .Museum pus* 

I etitioners, as well «« irum me opinions ■ f 
others who are conversant with the. subject 
they are firmly convinced ti.af a (W 

I'tejnin-d in lostl.an twelve 
nontlis. I hat the u,,,,. *u\\ riMiuirnl f or 
..is purpose by the Council of the Colley, i 
■r tlmt part of it which forma the Board of j 


.uw ween nerivea irom 

. me admission fees of new Members, and 
! I*'. 010 5 lie annual subscriptions of the London 
• ' ' ..i very considerable, 

i ue Court, which directs the expenditure, 
appoints five of its mvn Members to audit 
the accounts, no siatemeuf of the ex- 
tent. or ....; r e.•!..■•. • -f the revehue is ever 
rendere ■ r . t 1 . M at large. 

That your i etitioners, having now enu¬ 
merated the principal evils of which they 
complain, humbly submit to the considera¬ 
tion of your Honourable House theij opi- 
Of its ton tent*. TLt,' ioITLoltotel, U" \ ll ‘ at ;‘ W0 " M 1I ** be ”f 1 tod •> '<» 
ol the Mwram poM'iwed' by Mme rf I ’ r0 ”*S ft 

.. '■ iLwratEmSfSTi" 

conversant With th, I jg L , ALL y B y XII£ MEMBERS XN 

Gi: MORAL. 

, ji hat some of your Petitioners have ap- 
! plied to the President, Vice-Presidents, and 
jCiuntil, of the said Royal College of Sur- 
! geous, to concur in tin’s application to your 
2II 2 





m anatomy of the UVKB. 

Honourable House, but they, by their fe* e!^ ^ 

That your Honourable House will appoint »|appeute« \ 0n touching the 

Committee (>f Inquiry on the matters herein, ab£ , th - ^ ^ be easily felt m the 

stated; and that your Petitioners may be jabdomen,^ - ( ^ the pelvis a solid body, 

. V ‘" ' ,• regular form; moreover, a 

I round and yielding tumour was also dis¬ 
covered. The child died of an lnllainina- 
tion of the intestines; and, ou.e^na^ 
.there were discovered several ateatomatoua 
tumours situated in the cavity d the i>eh m 
round the uterus, which they displaced fro 
its natural situation, T*e tight ovary wd 
fallopian tube were distended, unu con 
! taiiied from three to four ounces of a deep 
coloured liquid; #e;left was not so large, 
and was lost in the substance of the tumours. 


WWW” ) -- J , 

allowed to prove the same by 
testimony: and that they may : ■ • 

further relief as your Honourable House 
may deem necessary and expedient. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, 
shall ever pray. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


PmWRper.—M. De«ulx, apothecary 
Poict-ers. has lately made some expen- 


anatowty. 

Royal Academy of Medicine, Paris* ^ 

Extra Vt^eTrtW'sy.—'i'OuiTar'l. of. 

Dijon 

of the loll fallopian. tube. A woman, wlm; iarg‘^ time, loses 

had borne five children, became pregnant ■; | v ... ^ the contrary, has 

for the sixth time; the movements oi the: ..... well dried and 

child up to the eighth month wjic \<n ■* ‘ ‘ 7" seJi ;. / * ii V s.-rv:-s its activity 


Extra Uterine Pregnu'ju.-- H.Outram. 01 ■ * 0 p0 | wn ..^He has ascertained 

Dijon, corresponding member oi the >ectiou, ■*- ■ . < gw . impurity much 

of Surgery, transmitted a case of pregnane) . “ than 1 oatanu thought, abd 

of the left fallopian tube. A wonum who; h . f eome tame, loses 


otfv ertu mcuiutti wuw* v w - - 

Ouvrard had been deceived in his opinion 
and suspected the existence of scirrhus pf 
the left ovary, or of a tumour developed in 
the mesentery. Inflammatory symptoms 
suddenly appeared in the part where the 
child was placed ; an abscess formed, and 
opened itself at the end of six weeks through 
the rectum. Tho remains of the soft parts 
of tho child, and the placenta, < v. d 
through the anus; the legs also ;«tvmMhI 
themselves, and were extracted uy u s'i’- 
treon who judged that the fe. te.s had arrive 
c..ii Tl... 


gill did theirs on. the coluber redi ; the vipers 
of France are the coluber aspis and bents. 


pathology,’ 

Pathological Anatomy of the Liver. By M. 
Andkal, Juu* 

This,physician lately read a paper before 
iVuvul \r.: ,T -tiiv of Medicine on the 
mijhcVu.uTlatomy of the liver, in which 
he c:«....or, i i i establish, that in the va- 
peon who judged that the lain* Lull arrive.! aheruim:.* wl.«rh Him rundersea, 

[it its full time. The woman do ,1. having *°me are produced by an increased dotemu- 
lived forty days, during which t.-m- she con-Uution of blood to the ^payt, others by a 
tinned to pass with her stool different diminution <•’. *" V ’••• ■ - 1 '- Mj> 

,, ir l» «f the fofus. Tim bead, smne, mull the structure u the 1*< r a-the p«.:i > set. 

I , p|l innomiiiiiu. were n- ver pu-w. During out.from m ih.- nm^i -uv o: ,'.i< sul.j -ct, 
the life of the patient, there could be ascer-1 recognises two ^ 

tained by the touch an opening communi- their separate or « 

*■*« Jmo* rectum, and . c,.t 

jUgration Ld taken place in the left felln- > »'■““« lx 1 »nfhe.entlv null repreatnt. 
pian tube. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Instance of Early Puberty . By Doctor 
Gedike, Berlin. 

Doctor Gedike was called to attend on 
a child seven years old, of a most extraordi¬ 
nary figure. She had the countenance of a 
person already advanced in age ; the extre¬ 
mities thin; the chest narrow; the throat 


UViT is sutijccicu, Jtic r**™'- - 

stances may he sufficiently well represented 
by a sponge ; the one of a deep white repre¬ 
sents the solid pint of the sponge, and ia 
composed of large vessels which traverse 
the part, but do not ramify on it. The other 
i9 red, particularly vascular, of a cavernous 
ar.iuiv, ns an erectile tissue, and de¬ 
posited in the areola* of the other. Hyper¬ 
trophy of this substance constitutes what is 
called a granular state of the liver ; and the 


* Archives Generales, Nov. lll?6. 




AMPUTATION OF TUP LOWER JAW. 


m 


$tesiiou of (his viscus which M. Laennec has 
. styled cirrhosis, and considered as an acci¬ 
dental texture, is simply hypertrophy of the 
white substance. During the increase of 
one of these substances, the other may 
diminish, from, which results the lessening 
of the size of the liver in its granular state, 
or cirrhosis. Moreover, M. Andral refers to 
three classes all the morbid states of the 
liver: 1. Different degrees of active or pnB- 


cording to Morgagni, acta as a true poison* 
These different alterations of the bile appear 
to M. Andral to warrant the opinion held by 
English medical gien, that the state of this 
fluid may be the cause of several derange¬ 
ments, and that these may be cured by the 
exhibition of such remedies as effect a 
change in it. M, Broussais’ school, on the 
contrary, regards these disorders as the 
effect of gastro-enteriiis, which purgatives 


sive vital or mechanical sanguineous con-1 will only exasperate, 
gestions, 2. Alterations of nutrition. 3.A1-S The paper of M. Andral concludes with 
terations of (secretion. The sanguineous[some observations on icterus; on the one 
congestions are partial or general; in these! hand he says, all the diseases of the liver 
the red substance of the liver plays the‘may induce this state} and. on the .other» 
principal part. In a few cases they are fol- all may exist, without it. When no change 
lowed by a ni"*'’"" * 1 ’“ **“““>*> **■» l — 1 -—j -■*- — 


by a rupture pf ,the vessels, by h»- 
morrhage into the tdirttae of the liver—a 
■jkind of hepatic apoplexy. General or par¬ 
tial hypertrophy of the organ is a frequent 
consequence of the congestions, in widely 
case the texture of the organ is generally 
thicker; in certain coses, however, it is 
softened. The alterations of nutrition ore 
also often the results of congestion, and are 
manifested by hardening, softening, fatly 


is perceptible in the liver and its depen¬ 
dencies, either an acute or chronic duode¬ 
nitis, or pleuritis diaphragmitis on the right 
Bide, or an inflammation of the brain and 
its membranes will be found. Sometimes, 
however, no change is to be observed in any 
of the solids. The .causes of icterus are 
either an affection of the liver, gastro¬ 
enteritis, an acute moral affection, neuralgia 
of the hepatic plexus, or, lastly, a biliary 


degeneration, ccc. of the liver. Lastly, the calculus. As to the raus** of tin* yellowness 
third order of alteration of the l-irr cmi.i-.ls «f the skin, and all the text urea in icterus, 
of morbid Becretions which may take, place most, physicians think it arises from absorp- 
in its parenchyma; as, for instance, the■ lion nf bile and its passage into the circula- 
d lift rent abscesses of this organ, cancer, j tion ; hut M. Andral conceives this phe- 
tubercle, tec. According to M. Ainlrol Un-sc uoineiion owing to the liver, altered in its 
degenerations arc not new textures acci- ■slriictwr-- or its functions, not separating 
dentally developed, but tnu- productions of from the. blood the materials of the. bile. In 
morbid secretiuus; indm-d, he states that j some cases, he. adds, the yellow tint, de- 

, '“ :h v —**"' 4 - 4 **- 1 * .*■ ’' — - i.™Jkr„..,...i„.„h^ ttlw i 8W j ) i c | l 

layer of the 


lie has profed the vessels which are oh-‘pendson a kindbfgeneralocohyj 
served, in some encephaloid masses do not i takes place in the reticular 


belong to them , but ere the remains of the 
organ in which they are situated. 


dermis,—as, for instance, in the jaundice of 
new born children, and in the yellow fever. 


Alterations of the Bile. j 

On the 2rtth of Scptenbi r, Mi Andral; 
read another paper on the n'.tera'iiiis ihe 
bile, in continuation of the subject, dis¬ 
cussed in the preceding memoir. M. Andral 
said, that if the bile is ‘ i 
changed, although the liver !■ . ■ .■ 
this si-cn tiun was «.omctinu’S found changed 
w!*“n no lesion of the organ c.iiiM he per¬ 
ceived. A primitive alteration of the bile 
often met with, is that in which it becomes 
a watery or albuminous liquid,being scarcely 
yellow. M. Andral observed it in three 
cases, when there was fatty degeneration of 
the liver, or alropliy of the organ, or hyper¬ 
trophy, induration of the parenchyma, de¬ 
velopment of cirrhosis, or of red granula¬ 
tions, The bile presents also iliff: r>'iuvs ■» 
its quantity, tin- iiit-*>ri:u % being i j'hcrt ii»|.h 
or full ; in it- colour, varying from ;i ri.-ai 
yellow to a deep black; in its consistence, 
the bile being either as clear as water, or 
thick as honey. The bile of some, when 
placed under the skin, inflames it; when 
introduced into the cellular membrane, ae* 


PUftGRRY. 

M. Dupuytren lately presented to the 

[ Academy of Medicine three persons on 
whom he had performed with success the 
umpiikiiion of a portion of tbe lower jnw. 
i'i..- flr.it, a man of forty-eight years old, 
was operated on thirteen years ago ; the 
second, u young woman between twenty - 
five and thirty, submitted to the operation 
six years since ; and the fast, u girl of fif¬ 
teen, had been operate 1 4 ■!.. ss. 1 1 *’ .. 

M. Dupuytren stated, ■' ■ ■ •<» I ■■■ 

operation are much lo ■ . 
in their duration th i.. i> '.er.iTttliy suppus#d. 
In a few days the r.rn'r'/.at.on of the skin 
is complete, and the junction of the divided 
b-.:,v parts do not require more than thirty 
days. M. Dupuytren was led to conceive 
■’ partial amputation of the lower jaw pos- 
jsihlf, from observing considerable part of 
the jaw removed in soldiers by balls ; this 
' operation he undertook for the first time in 
1812 with success, and since that time it 
has been repeated more than twenty-five 
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MEDICAL POLICE, AND SECRET REMEDIES. 


tip#* by different surgeons, among whom j tion, 358 of dropsy, not reckoning hydroce 4 * 
are Lollemant. and Delpech oi Montpellier,; phalus, of which there died 77 j 550 of apo- 
(iraeft of Berlin, Cusack of Dublin, Mott. plexy, seven of small-pox, 75 of accidents* 
ha America, Ac. * ■ ! 47 of suicide. Tin-mortality lists of Berlin 

will be henceforth of very great value, for 
by a muni dual regulation the friends of 
■ v-. rv '!<■<•■ )>.- I person, when they announce 
'in leirnt : ,, ie proper church officers, are 
In tin* venr in r Inquired, after this, to fill up a schedule of 

including th^miUtorvfwJ 170^ ThJ 1 and lik ™T to P r€S f * * c « ti ’ 

births were 8,033, or one in twenty‘five of! 1| lhe ° f death by Ute ® Iedical 

the population j and of these, 4,1.^7 were j * 


Extracts frnnj +bf Jij!If of rf tirifri, 

. '■' ,r :v i ■ i *' *.». ( Hut* 'u d'sJaumd <:«. 

/" r."r.*‘ 'ip»» II"i'h ,ndt*i 


r~e.} «uu u* wicnc, n,izi were 
males, and 3,906 females j 6,876 legitimate, 
1.157 illegitimate. The deaths were 6,126, 
or one in thirty-two of the population ; of 
these 5,494 were males, and 2,932 females; 
2,102 under twelve months, 3,222 under 
ten years, 3,426 under twenty years, 5,99 
ijhove seventy years. The still-born were 
381, of which 215 were males, 166 females. 
I ke marriuges were 2,126. The births cx- 
ceeded those in 1824 by 302; the deaths 
were fewer by 40 ; the marriages more nu¬ 
merous by 325. 

f 1 .* ■! ,.i u i - !,ii.i'i< ;‘:s: 'weB©months, 
te " :, k sllfg.iiinalt children, amounted 


Medical Police, and Secret Remedies. 

M. Dor m .k read before the itoyal Aca¬ 
demy of Medicine of Ihiris, the lirst part of 
a work which he had undertaken in order to 
prove,—1st. That for several centuries, by 
tlu* vigilance of the administration, iu con¬ 
cert with the most distinguished medical 
men, the strongest efforts have been mad© 
i to fid society of the pestilence constantly 
I springing from secret remedies. 2. That 
[the most favourable circumstances are at 
present combined to free them from the 


r . u4r w *1.^^ tutm iinan lilt 

to one-hslf ohlVtortiVtod morn the ]Z'Ci!£rl'ii° l "“’"y',“ d life ’ **“*• n ” 1,0 oon ' 
fitimote tiiilorr:,, to ooe.foorth <mli ‘ ""«!'* L°"«® t0 V tolerated * 

if -. 1,0 ctace rf .. -I.. 

legitimate tod illogitimalo cldldron f u -. I toi • w “ 8 ,*,“ u ? d b - v . !, '* - ■' * 

ther shown by ilio moruiiiv anion.' (Imsc tS\ rf* F °!i’ b l ted the exercise of 

rnider ten years, and by the proportion of : btL^ " •“ I 'j t °" aii those who had 110t 
Still-births. The iUegiMate bhiidrem form' fciwJKT - J* y **T < maitres 

only zn eighth oMu- births, but a fifth of the 'v ■' J *' ?. f P^tiwnir the art, Louis 
deaths before the end of the tn,tk year! declara *°« of 

the proportion of atili-births among M decree of 1767, 

ilh “itinii.li* children is a tenth, amon| the | SSSSSS ? ^ > ® e8t the 

KiW,- children uuly a twen y-sixth. On had “^o^them*^esJnto 

^■upming ,h ( «, proportions with of *"*""*-, "«* 

formerly assigned by Dr. Casper, for the , ' T V. 3 i-roi-ded w^h a valid 

years 1819—22 inclusive, it appears that • 1( ■„( practice of medicine, as well as 
there is a diminution iu the proportion oj'i 0r -f 1 7 T ” l ?2 d,! ! tnb . ,, . t!0!! °J. lued i- 

• . frmn ifit« i«i i._ .twneuf*, and included in this lo'ohibition 


*•_ from 16 to 12J per com. • 
1 in the deaths among the 

iJlegitimate from 49£ per cent, before the 
fifteenth year, to 50 per cent, before the 
tenth year, and also an increase in the pro¬ 
portion of still-births among the illegitimate 
from 8^ to 10 per cent. These facts are 
very curious, and if they be confirmed by 
future experience, it will follow that this 
proportional mortality will go on increasing 
as tin* proportion of natural births decreases 
again. The cause is uot far removed from 
observation. 

In the lists of the causes of death the 
most interesting facts arc the following 
Forty-seven Women died in child-bed; of 
these 22 died of puerperal fever. Sixty died 
of nn-drdes, 108 of scarlet fever, l,u7o'ofvtt- 
■louf ir.iiammatoiy fevers, 416 of consump- 

; * Edinburgh Med. and Surg. Journal, 
Jaa. 1826. 


,, . . “”■■*«»» *■ mi!' luouiiHuon 

the religious orders, Louis XV. formed, in 
j 1772, a special commission for the purpose 
[ examining arid deciding on secret reme¬ 
dies, inspecting the mineral waters, and nro- 
.nouncmg on epidemics. The unfortunate 
Louisi XVI. erected for the same purpose 

Ywn? 0yal Society of M^icine. Loui* 
AY ill. gave the same powers. 

The decree, of the 10 ih of August 1810 
may be considered as the resume of pre¬ 
ceding legislation on the subject, and it 
positively establishes, that Secret remedies 
ought ?to longer, and could no longer, be tole¬ 
rated. 

* M. D-.ob’. ih-cn-tionF ri:r . r .. n ,i|,: v w 

■ r ’ ■ ^,,,, «■'■»!.» TiiHhrii.i > i .-id ’. -ack* 

abouiia, and will continue to abound, as 
long as our government encourages the sale 
of the one and the constituted medical au¬ 
thorities possess no power to prevent the 
existence of the other. Em JL 
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SET. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 
CLINICAL LECTURE 

BY MR. GREEN'. 

On the Venereal Disease. 

Gentlemen, (said Mr. Green,) for this 
morning's lecture I have selected a case of 
syphiloid disease, which you will find in 
Henry’s Ward ; the patient was admitted at 
my last taking in. 

His name is Edward Goneghan, he is 
-"•I v . 1 :n of age, and his occupation ihat of a 
hii. r -tlsi*. IttUer circiunstiinit- is im¬ 
portant in the history of the case, because 
it shows that he wag exposed to the vicis¬ 
situdes of weather. 

When admitted I’., vG.V -several foul 
sloughy ulcers on ■■■% is- u :, at one of 

the sores a portion ■ . 1 * exposed, of 

the size of a shilling. lie said that three 
pieces of bone had already exfoliated from 
other parts of the forehead. The right ala 
nasi was extensively ulcerated ; there was a 
large opening through the septum, and a 
large portion of the velum pendulum palati 
and uvula wa, gone. On the lips there 
were several ulcers, with hard, irregular 
and everted edges. 

The history which the man gave of his dis¬ 
ease was as’j.dlows-About sewn years 
ago, lie had ai l.iinnv on tin 1 jieisi-j, lor which 
he nibbed in nn :: urv a few trues, and sali¬ 
vation was thereby produced ; under which 
plan of treatment, the sore healed. At the 
expirali'Mi of nine months, la-fill pains iu 
the limb.-, on accoonl of whirl, he was sali¬ 
vated with blue pill. Between tJdsjsind two 

? r ears from the commencement of the disease, 
le took mercury respectively fox ulcerated 
throat, blotches, and nodes upon the shins 
*>4 cranium. The. disease of the throat and 
the blotches were not at all benefited by the 
mercury; some of the nodes disappeared 
under the use of blisters, but in others the 
hone exfoliated. From tjiis period to the 
time of admission, lie has had pains in the 
limbs, and foul ulcers breaking out in dif¬ 
ferent pari* of the body. 

The man’s general health was not good, 
although fur from being so much broken up 
as in many of the cases of this description 
which present themselves to our notice. 
The pulse was sharp and quick, indicating 
some unnatural excitement, the bowels were 
regular, the appetite good, and the patient 
rested well. 

Uf course you are to take the patient’s ac¬ 
count with some reserve; but I believe that 
iu the principal outlines it is tolerably cor¬ 
rect* You will see that he has been the 
subject of secondary symptoms as they arc 
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called, for upwards of six years; that liehad 
chancre seven years ago, ior which mercury 
was used, and under its use the sore healed. 
Nine months after this, you find that he had 
pains in the limbs, and was a second time 
salivated. Between this and the second 
year, we see that there were nodes and 
blotches--and since this he has never been 
free from disease. It is doubtful whether 
lie took meremy a third time, but I think 
the probability is, that he did take it 5 know¬ 
ing how usual it is to exhibit mercury in 
such cases. 

Before making some ~r" - *- 1 ■■ v,.'.' 
on syphiloid disease, I ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ v 

you the plan of treatment wmcii t thought 
proper to adopt in this case—it was us 
follows: I directed half a drachm of the 
extract of earsapf^lU, with four ounces 
of the decoction! to be taken three 
times a day. A linseed-meal poultice 
to be applied to the forehead, and a weak 
solution of nitric-acid, by means of pieces of 
lint, over the sores at which the bone was 
exposed .—Milk diet. 

The patient was admitted on the 23d of 
November; and the report made of his case 
on the Tth of December is highly favour¬ 
able. The sores have assumed a healthy ap¬ 
pearance, and the patient’s health seems to 
be much improved ; his pulse has lost that 
sharp beat which denoted much irritation 
existing in the system, aud it is softer and 
fuller. 

Now this appears to me to be one of 
that class of u»os» which often falls under 
oux notice, and whi: li me exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult to treat. Many cases wear the ap- 
iwmraiice of this person, being affected with 
venereal disease, and we often sec the same 
affection of bone as in the severest forms of 
true syphilis. But if such patients arc \ nl 
under a course of mercury, and t-spiu ndiv if 
it be pushed, all the symptoms are aggra¬ 
vated, and the patient will often perish. In 
many cases, however, you will find that if 
you do not adopt a mercurial plan of treat¬ 
ment, the symptoms will not he aJiieljemt.-d. 
So thui the prospect of cure on the one hand 
or the other, is, you will perceive, rendered 
dubious; aud under these circumstances you 
will see how necessary it i» to obtain an ac¬ 
curate knowledge of the nature of me com¬ 
plaint, as far as observation will lead us. 

1 believe it is very possible to have a 
compound disease, und this is a doctrine 
which is pretty generally adopted in the 
present day. What 1 mean, is a "compound 
disease of syphilis and mercury, in a peculiar 
constitution. The effect of moicury upon 
the sy fit :n— its modus opernu'i. is extieim-ly 
obscure, but one can with truth come to 
this conclusion, that it has some specific 
action, winch in fact means something that 
wo cannot explain. We may indeed say 
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that mercury excites such an action in the 
system, as is incompatible with the ex¬ 
istence of the specific irritation supposed to 
be produced by syphilis. Such was the 
opinion of John Hunter. Mercury certainly 
excites a febrile action in the system, much 
resembling hectic fever. There is a quick¬ 
ened pulse, and an increased determination 
to the skin ; in fact, all the secretions of 
the body are increased under the use of 
toercury. One very obvious effect of this 
medicine, is the excitement of the salivary 
glands; the patient i> :.l»(> disposed on very 
slight exertions to break out into sweats. 
The secretion from the kidneys is increased, 
and no less on those of the bowels ; indeed, 
often as you know* often to a troublesome 
degree. These are the manifest effects of a 
mild mcrciiTiul course, and nitty he icganied 
as fair proofs of I lie effect of mercury cs. - 
system. But push the mercury ft* 
you will find all the symptoms aggravated, 
and there will be a fever of irritation, and 
this is not what is required for the cure of 
the venereal di<« On the" eontran : for 
under such a of irer/ment. ilse s.coi ii- 
ary forms of the di-ease vili bo fixed, i;g- 
gTuv ated or produced. 

When I say that the excessive action of 
mercury on the system will jmxiuce the se¬ 
condary symptoms of syphilis, you must 
bear in mind that I mean, provided there is 
already a venereal taint. It has been often 
objected to this opinion, that when lu'-rnirv 
is given in huge ipiHiitiiiw for various dis¬ 
eases, as in Jive complaints, no such kind 
of affections occur as -vve set down for the 
products of mercury. Now I do not mean 
to say that if you take a healthy person ; 
that m, healthy as far as the poison of sy¬ 
philis is concerned, you will, by givi:^ \ 
n 1 , lai,- ih- effects]... ■■ 

v 1 ,i ’•> i u!i.■■ ; ohan:y Symptoms, . no % 
y ■- i‘- ;■ ■■■■''■ pa’.- v 1.0have, as 1 before 
said, a venereal taint, and at the same time 
n peculiarity of constitution, that mercury 
ii(i>ii>a piuson. This peculiarity of con¬ 
stitution is shown by the some symptoms as 
ore indicative rf Kcr'imli;. The patients are 
much disposed to glandular affections, to 
affections of the synovial membrane of the 
joints, and there is great irritability of the 
vascular system. 

The older surgeons were of opinion, that 
certain forms of disease were produced by 
a poison absorbed into the system, and that 
the trflWls went on, uncontrolled, until sub-; 
diii il by flu action of mercury. If the dis¬ 
ease was cured by mercury, then it was set 
down as venereal, and vice versa. You will 
even find in John Hunter’s work similar 
opinions expressed; it was on this account 
that mercury was pushed to excess, and if 
the symptoms were aggravated they were 
considered as the products of venereal dis¬ 


ease, and hence the ■■ r 
persevered in until «■ ?’ ■■na¬ 

tations were committed, and the patient 
often fell a victim, not to the disease, but 
to injudicious treatment. 

By some it, is said, that the venereal dis¬ 
ease has undergone a change ; that it is of 
a much milder nature than formerly ; but I 
cannot see any reason to admit this. I am 
rather disposed to attribute its mildness to 
on improved plan of treatment. 

In no part of the treatment have our 
views been altered so much as in the ex¬ 
hibition of mercury, It is now established, 
that the primary, as well as secondary forms 
of syphilis, may get well without the use of 
a particle of mercury. We are greatly in¬ 
debted to the surgeons of the army for in- 
forniHtii 1 : on this point; tlu v had extensive 

. . . : - for observation, and were en- 

: ;■ c uduct" their experiments with 
much more exactness than could be fol¬ 
lowed in < iiil ho.-; it. Is and still more than 
in private pr .■ .. But many of you may 

very properly put this question, Why give 
mercury at all, if the venereal disease can, 
as you say, be cured without.'! Here I see 
you prescribing for the patients in the foul 
wards, mercury in different forms. My an¬ 
swer is, Yes, I do give mercury; and my 
reason is, that although 1 believe, venereal 
dis'n*.f Tiiuy be cured without, yet it is not 
the shorto.-t and safest method, for secon¬ 
dary ►\nipiou.a will occur ioi:.' i.T mercury, 
which will not appear if it be given judi¬ 
ciously. . M . 

When mercury is given with proper 
caution, no ill effects, are produced; the 
caution consists in exhibiting it on those 
principles I before mentioned. We must 
I*-«:■ ii mind. i'ii' ibu beneficial effect of 
in- :ui»% i« pr* i!..r <I ■/keeping up a mild 
action, ana not by inducing a violent action 
in the system. Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances 1 tiud it sufficient to exhibit te.i 
grains of blue pill in the course of twenty- 
four hours . e . if ■ :. 1 ’■,/ iii be preferred,, 
to use a • ••. 1 Mi ■ 1st: ointment for two 
nights and ■ . .■ i,:;o But you will 

readily conceive that it is impossible to lay 
down a general rule on this subject; in soma 
< a-e.s n ou muri give more and in others less, 
li is right to ensure that mercury has pro¬ 
duced its peculiar action on the system, 
and you will expect the following effects : 
a quick pulse, the patient becoming some¬ 
what thin ; in some cases tremor of the 
muscular system, all the secretion- increased 
in quantity, and especially that of the sali¬ 
vary glands. But with respect to this last 
circumstance, that it is only a small part of 
a general effect, one symptom amongst 
many others. The older writers supposed 
that the poison was eliminated, and that in 
proportion as the person spat, so waathe 
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poison carried off. It was then a common 
question, when a patient was affected with 
venereal disease, to inquire how many pints 
of saliva he 1 

So great ■> ■■ ■ - ■■ ■■ ■ 'he necessity 

of salivation, that I have seen cases in which 
the full effects of mercury were shown on 
the system, and indeed the patients suffer¬ 
ing much therefrom, having become ema¬ 
ciated and weak ; yet, because profuse sali¬ 
vation was not induced, the mercury was 
still further pushed. 

Now in reference to the treatment of this 
compound disease of which I have spoken, 
1 should say, that where the health was in¬ 
jured, as in the case before us, the first step 
is to improve the general health; whether 
the symptoms arise more from syphilis or 
from mercury; * v ■ * 'V I •. *'• ■, The 
ii'dicatin:i is to ,; i. ■ : vigour 

of the system , without quickening the pulse. 
We find that the symptoms are aggravated 
by increased action in the sanguiferous sys¬ 
tem, and hence tonics, in which there is 
much of the astringent are no! 

suitable remedies ; the »:. ,l '- 
of the materia medica, as also brandy, wine, 
and so on, are improper. There ate certain 
remedies which appear to be peculiarly 
adapted to these cases; they at* 1 such n- 
produce increase of tone without increase 
of action; they make the pulse stronger, 
but not quicker, mid they increase rather 
than diminish the r. ■fictions. The good 
effect of these medicines is so obvious in 
many cases, that it was supposed at one 
time they possessed a specific effect over 
i! ■■■.*:-!■■] v T ."these 

V • ; -, :ruv Now 

v live:. - I s'i-.-u •.! .*>.}. that 

sarsaparilla stands Ur-t: hkc nliitosi: every 
other medicine, it has been Alternately over¬ 
rated aud neglected, hut there wiv few sur- 
ffgeons in London of the present day, who 
do nut attribute great efficacy to sarsapa¬ 
rilla, and in this hospital you have ample 
opportunities of seeing its.heneficial effects. 
The mode of exhibition* is various ; one 
method of which I am very fond is cold in¬ 
fusion with lime water; it is prepared by 
infusing an ounce of sarsaparilla root in a 
pint of lime-water for twenty-four hours. 
Tim powder! sometimes employ, hut rarely, 
as I conceive there is much inert matter 
contained iii it; "hen"exhibited it should 
be given to the .extent of an ounce for a 
dose. 

Another remedy, whose action on the 
system is similar to sarsaparilla, has been 
much used, t iu«an the nitric acid ; it cer¬ 
tainly is, in many cases, very beneficial. 
But a plan of treatment like this may be 
combined with the use of other medicines; 
it is sometimes useful to give opium at 
night, or even during tire day; the Dover’s 


powder is a good form in these cases. We 
must likewise pay attention to the diet; 
in many cases you will find the milk diet, 
being nutritious and little stimulating, will 
beat agree ; but in other cases, where there 
is much emaciation, you niuM allow animal 
diet, and a moderate quantity of porter. 
You will find benefit from a warm and dry 
air; also from the sea air, but not of course 
at this season of the year. 

If after tire general health has improved 
the patient becomes bad again, then you 
will do right to give Plummer's pill; or 
small doses of tire osyinuriiile of mercury. 
Experience warrants me in saying, that you 
will effect your object in completely restor¬ 
ing the patient by tin* alternate exhibition 
of sarsaparilla and mild doses of mercury. 
The disease is ilius, us it were, worn out. 
But here, as in all cases where you have to 
apply a general rule to particular instances, 
you must ba directed by common sense. By 
tt proper alternate uso of the sarsaparilla 
and the mercury you may, I believe, find a 
plan of treatment to remove that compound 
disease which I think I have proved to 
exist. 
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C-'iv:«i.i ■>. . p.sn *i»>, r >i‘f«i< ’ 
ri" in. > hi**•.•: t-» hr » •. .s 
admirer.-, by at least one i.-v-ration of the 
worthy b::r.M-i«fN ofljlinhnr.*!:.' There can, 
howevei, hr istilo d.ii.i) 1 ., :!iui iii the glorious 
era of high houses, the inhabitants of the 
“ Auld Toon” were won* to »;p to it 
with no small degree of > tic pride, in 
a structure second only t< ,« 

of Inigo Jones, TIeriot’s ll./iH is. i!.■■ 
number of its corners and the altitude of its 
chimneys. It may be . ■ 

deed, with what a sj u ■' .! 

emotion a philosophic cheesemonger emerg¬ 
ing from the dungeons :: 

“ Wynd” behold its : ... -■ . i .. 

cence and antiquated ornaments. In the 
four Ionic columns of ita front, ponderous 
entablature, and quadrangular cupola crown¬ 
ing the whole, the beauties of Grecian art 
stood revealed to his view; while in the 
statue of George the Second, recommended 
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t<j the teste of the dealer in *• double 
(j tester,” by his Majesty’s Highland costume 
and animated attitude, seeming as if about 
to plunge into the maxes of a strathspey to 
the inspiring tones of the pibroch, the }>er- 
fections of the ancient chisel were more 
than realised. Fascinated by a combina¬ 
tion of objects, at once so rare and superla¬ 
tive to his ui» travelled sight, the virtuoso of 
the Cowgate turned up his eye in grateful 
araaaemetit to heaven for this solitary em¬ 
blem of medical charity, and with the other 
looked down with the most Christian con¬ 
tempt on the institutions of every othev 
city, the “ gude mun” verily believing that 
health could only be secured to the poor 
within the three sides of a ; r ■” ‘ mu 
described by the body and wings of the 
Koyal Infirmary. To these charms of ma¬ 
sonry which inspired the breasts of my 
ancestors with rapf'riw, And tW f*ri 
civic historian vsili milupv. »!-»■ tin:,-: 
who now visits ;i:.- I>::i!iii'it« at noon ns 1 .hi 
possibly mistake fm: rnariies, fr >:n tii'-ir 
i-ovcr•; pivsi-uee b ,i iw*-i.n 'hi* luii: * lit 
•wi-in- ami mm •/■fork. fir tn'iiii r>: .ip- 

|m*I:i!*i ■(. * '!( 'i-'M-d !i"i rt pJ CMCiU li e ‘ I un- 

c , ;lniii <if t'i-c-'t-rt'.di'lijnHii:. \ l-.;i !• n.r- 
l be i howevi r, willi il.r n'". , i.- 

dramatic tact of- the proprietors, will soon 
convince him, that although those vrhicics 
are not with the 

pavemeii 1 ■i- 1 ..ny mi-h -‘r*-purpoM-, 
they serve the equally important cud of 
conferring dignity on tire pageant, and of 
d ■ ii.j. i:- ■ ii-iud- of pupils the 

opulent attainments of their instructors. 
Awed by this formidable union of wealth 
and science, you look round and discover 
another remnant from the wardrobe of the 
(i :• i i-i i’. ,■ ii r i n. i.f-, 1 ■. .1 ;,ud gro- 
iii i.ic u untie of Mr. > : n- porter, 

v w M ■ c .>in- h:-■■.imouwfed 
eye will toll you by another look whether 
you lint f the honour of on up\mg » place in 
Ids i ass-hook or wit. Presuming that you 
have paid ynir annual mile to tin- ssi|i;«<.ri 
of the u must important branch of the ih-i: 
eminent medical school ill Europe,” you 
cross the hall, pay your respects to the bust 
of George Drummond, inspecting at the 
same time the thousand and one advertise¬ 
ments that dangle ou the palieade inclosing 
tile marble of the Scottish philanthropist, 
advance to the stair-case, where, if you 
should be visited by any eleemosynary 
twitches of P>ty, a poor-box stands ready to 
receive your contribution, though 1 never 
ye^heard it. resound with the charitable 
yingle of a copper. Pursuing your course 
along steps literally worn down by the 
teamed attrition of doctors' boots, and of 
Which it is the recorded boast that they are 
sufficiently wide to admit a brace of chair- 
men to mend ia full gear, you come, after 


sundry windings, to a corridor on the 
second story, off which there is a little room 
over whose fire-place you are to impure 
whether there is to be u “ Sectio cadaveris 
Uodie, bora solita,” or the still more grati¬ 
fying intelligence of au “ operation to-day 
at the usual hour” of twelve o’clock. 
Cheered on in your progress by either or 
both of these announcements, resembling a 
diagram of cause and effect, you ascend 
another flight, stopped here, pushed there, 
and at length arrive, “ per tot dis crimma 
rerum,” at the summit of your wishes, and 
of the hospital, iu a small gallery, at one 
end of which open the male, and, at the 
other, the female surgical wards. Which 
road shall you take—-to the ladies, or the 
gentlemen 1 for, according to Blackwood, 
Scotland being a “ nation of gentlemen,” 
the occupants of^ these apartments must of 
course he included under that definition. 

! In fact, there is neither option nor time for 
deliberation left, the gallantry of the N orth 
hurrying you at ouc« with an irresistible 
impulse, at this point., into the presence of 
the. “ fair sex and disguise it as you will, 
it is still a sorry prospect,—a sad comment, 
on the “ flebile lutUhrium/’—-a melancholy 
grouping of the attributes of the u sock” 
and tho “ buskin j’*—for seldom, indeed, 
'ivero tlm elements of laughter and grief in 
a stale of dostifr approximation. 

In tlm promistmous throng thrown here 
together, as if to display the divi-i-ite ,.f 
complexion and habitude of every cl inc ami 
character, may be aeon the sable cheek of 
ff Afrit’s son '* pontrasted with the rose of 
Britain ; tlm finery of the “ exquisite ” re¬ 
lieved by the loathsomeness of the muffled 
sloven, whose shirt-neck instinctively 
shrinks from inspection behind his stock ; 
'** aeri studiQrum > * of fifty, shamed by pre¬ 
cocious empirics of the mature age of six¬ 
teen ; and IvoTe »ftd there. n;i ugnkahte h\ 
Ins strut, the Waterloo D-ictor repiiumg 
with his half-pay the deficit,mcies ot camp 
education. The important business of the 
day’s visit commences with a promenade ; 
the young gentlemen concatenating into 
parties of two and three, pace up and down 
to the music of colloquial jests and the 
stifled moans of disease j a crowd collected at 
cat! f>". h. .kin, on ji; mute astonishment 
at !■., *1 ..-■rr.i .i;, i.i the «ti><;. The pure 
Doric of Kttrick may be heard to mingle its 
rural softness with the aemi-unglo twang of 
the capital; the mellifluous ' ‘ brogue*” of 
the West to accompany the Cockney accent 
of the South; the lisping of colonists half 
French, half Dutch, half everything, wnl 
wholly unintcllgihle. giving a hio-montene 
variety to this enuert of m>l:o-.ial intona¬ 
tions, such as was never witnessed since the 
invention of languages at Babel. The topics 
diseuas&ed of course bear an asset propoit 
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tion to the modifications of sound in which | 
they are enunciated ; and if you have only a 
discriminating ear, itis possible yon may col* 
lect from the general hum the recited fetes 
of the last night’s revel in the “ cellar," or 
gather the first, blushing buds of an oration 
which is shortly to expand into full bloom 
at some future meeting of the Hunterian or 
Royal Medical Society. Nothing could he 
more perfectly in keeping with these time- 
killing amusements, than the ruinous aspect 
of the place where they are conducted. It 
would seem, indeed, as if expressly fitted 
up for giving a dramatic eclat to these 
dreary proceedings, in which the actors 

would appear to feel the oppression of toil . 

without its reward, of a-cu.-roem without • and bringing up the rear of the procession, 
its recreate a:. I!-* floor, or pav.-rimt j muttering his wayward fancies to himself, 

rathefj, ob wjjc ! i rhf»se pvnbninn* [or tbo Hiihriiiuct* of the next clhu* 

1 are performed, is a dingy mosaic of ivd | cal lecture, nppeara i’rofeasur Russel, in the 
tiles presenting a surface of ev c: lasting dirt j dress of the last century. I Jius iuaishullcd, 
and deformity. A daubing of the same j the parties proeml, reducing die ” march 
hue, in distemper, covers the walls about jot intiilrct, iruiu a fiatire *if ap ■'* ■•» into a 
six feet in height; the ceiling, from its low-. paijuli!** a-dliiv. 1 •»'•> wouM - nicely know 
ness, threatening you with suffocation* The -which !»> mimin' liioM, inc wivsiLiUC dis¬ 
hed* (! should , perhaps, apologise for;''urd of the seeiii-, tlm iuceeiiiiv i , .ihei , e.iu l 
••..kh ■.* ii: 'l.e ■■lurul number, of what in,!*' i !*«' young philosoph- r> m ih:** tt.iu-a 1 :i- 
■■ V r . .e.i:«!!■■. an ii!iin>M ■.r.'.::.li!n:ptvd <.'ih *>!ru”ah.' foi kn-mledge. 1: negnt puz- 
stratum of blankets) are e > • i««w tnsyiis-r, | r.!,- Mr. t uitibe luins.-!!. n* explain 

that any flea of ordinary 'ability might u»mp j by wi.at complex aguiiiy of the brain, -tbo 
from one to the other with the utmoM ta 


ed, as if to forestall a peep at disease and 
it is no longer a question# but '* Bedlam 
and Parnassus are let loose.” Amidst this 
commotion of legs, expansion of note books, 
flourishing of pens, and other symptoms of 
desperate application, lo! they come, the 
triumvirate, each heading his respective 
division to the charge ; on one side of the 
ward, with buoyant swing of limb and ele¬ 
vation of the head, advances “ move mili- 
tare,” Doctor Rallingnl; and on the other, 
his shrill voice alone indicating his pre¬ 
sence by an occ.i.ijml iaicrrigw-ry of 
** Weel, my moo, Imw’re ye the ris¬ 
ing above the crowd, I'niiiiVit '* h.illd j.,i 
bus aeijuis” tlie sUndcr figure of Mr. V! 




cility. The w hole sides of thhso^nrtments 
are burrowed into a series of presses for tlie 
preservation of food and foul linen, ami 
whatever deficiency of impurity may be the 
consequence of these recesses, is amply 
made up by a variety of boxes, greasy ta¬ 
bles, and closets out of which the genius of j 
erysipelas and hospital gangrene wems to 
stare the spectator in the face. I he win¬ 
dows, I understand, are accused of having 
pulleys, but the occasional odour (my nose 
sufficiently refutes the imputation. Tlu ir 


several acts of seeing, hearing, penmanship, 
and ambulation, are all siimiltAnnnislv per¬ 
formed in this gymnasium of the body and 
of the mind. *1 he oye that scans the ulcer 
must, at the same moment of time, embrace 
the paper to which its description is triiToi- 
fermi; and the instinct that praserus your 
Iocs from contusion, pervade the skirls of 
your coat, or their ruin isinei liable. AI ready 
twenty beds arc cleared ; and twenty times 
has the important intelligence''*)!' w pulse a 
hundred, lie at ninely-two, tongue furred, 
Ihjwi-'.s endive, no sleep, some thirst,” 


i i-.uitignitv, indeed, to the patient’s b-t*n announced by the clerk, and duly de. 

_ _ _^ I iwiaitAf) in »k unto hooka. All tiiU 


woufS make ventilation a cruelty ; and for 
the negative boon of removing the nameless | 
effluvia, would fill the house with catarrhs 
and pleurisy. In short, as ostentatious *hab- 
biuess, a filthy eronomy, and n oompression 
of misery, are the characteristica of these 
celestial region® of the establishment, and 
which contend the palm of ridicule with the 
passing events. 

But. hark! tire bell sends its tinkling 
echoes even to these distant mazes of the 
great labyrinth, announcing the advent of I 
the “ MaguftteH” of the institution, and the I 
commencement of business. “ Confusion 
worse confounded,” succeeds tlie laborious 
indolence, tlie “ etrenwa inertia,” which he* 
2 fore had directed the movements of the 
\ multitude. A fresh accession of numbers 
rushes in—the cellar story is cut short—the 
Hunterian oration hushed—bods containing 
any interesting case are instantly eurrouad- 


posited in as many note books. All this 
time a (Mi'W’iimUwiis silence ii- prcscrvi-d by 
the .-‘iV 1«-M, pcrhiipi, the ij.ioi illa¬ 

tion elicited by an examination of the pa¬ 
tients, or remark on tlie hature of their 
complaints in the predict* of the pupil*, 
might give to the s; ii.pion.aMc detail* of 
the hospital journal, u cine «<» inu’.kg.lolly, 
and thereby remove the i v.iv o* cliuirul 
taxation. Between th. paiiiva, ind-.-iJ, 
there seems an impassible hiatus, which 
is never filled up by a question Frong the 
student, or an observation from the teacher. 
The communion of sentiment and identity 
of object, which give to professional pur¬ 
suits an additional charm, ure things un¬ 
known amongst these antipodes in feeling. 
The pantomime, however, proceeds—-the 
female wards are disposed of for the day, 
but the theatre is on your way, and you 
had better step up to see what may be going 
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forward. The door, you perceive, is thrown 
open, on which the governors of the esta¬ 
blishment, with n praiseworthy anxiety for 
the preservation of your hat, haring en¬ 
joined you to hold it in your hand during 
your ascent—an injunction which might 
he still further improved by the addition of 
u cave no titubea,” the entrances of the 
passage being equally perilous to tlw> inte¬ 
grity of bones as of beaver. The dangers 
of the entrance being safely got over, you 
will find the interior admirably constructed 
for observation, except that the architect 
was a little penurious of his light t. In. other 
respects he accomplished a miracle of art, 
by accommodating upwards of two hundred 
persons in so limited a space. From the 
solemnity of the gentlemen hchw, the for¬ 
mality of preparation, and assemblage of 
spectators, you might be led to imagine 
that the occasion was pregnant with some 
extraordinary event. Rut, be not at all 
surprised if, a , “:« r w;-!::ti*' 1 for some a 
patient should h: in!.. ■:mvi! A i ;'ii) 
val of a wart, or : < pi ring oi';s MiiK.rin iul 

abscess ; these Little matters hiing not un- 
frequently dignified with the mime of ope-' 
rations, in the Royal Infirmary. The scar-. 
city of what are termed interesting cases in \ 
the house, i.eccsmiiU f-i'.e '.In mciifc.uen ; 
ou the managers; hut he i:.." tiistidkiiis, 
the insignificancy of the tierii ■■ iJ he am -: 
ply compensated for in n •• mi:' . 

by Dr. Hunter, at the coiKasi.v. wi'*» ihe ; 
sounds of whose rloquc ,u.v .‘till \ ; l, T.*tin» ::: i 


representative institute of Scottish aurgory 
mutt naturally excite in the mind of every 
observer, unbiassed by prejudice and self* 
interest. As yet, however, you have glanced 
at only half the picture—the remaining 
portion ahull form the subject of another 
sketch. 


Scows. 
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THE PELLAGRA. 

Nihil eat tarn atiie, quod in transitu presit. 

SfiNKCA. 

I The origin of this miserable disease is 
still involved in considerable obscurity, and 
notwithstanding the researches of modem 
pathologists, it has as yet received no very 
definitive, resting-place in nosological ar- 
?ai;;,einer.i. The disease has derived its 
: aiiie from an affection of the skin, which 
is one of its earliest and most conspicuous 
.-ympioiiij-: a :.l Alibi rt, in his “ Descrip¬ 
tion ihbMaldd'jPS «*» 1.: I Van,” has described 
a t pellagra. It has been likened 

by v.'iiie, and indi ei! been made to belong 
(■xclii.-i’-Lh'. to l':-. 1 dry scaly class of dis- 
"««*?. ii- h pra. pifyrVsw. and so on; at any 


your car, you turn out to wit no- in iiio re- ‘ Mt'\ it .-c-ii.** clear tlm: it belongs to the 
wiair.il;-.: plot of the day’s visit, a I wnpetigmsew, anAprobatoly a generic distinc- 

“ di'tu ' i.fwhir hut h< !-:: jov described. U ion might be safely awarded to it., 

• Xmiwd by fhr *• ik;.::.- . ■”of:j The pellagra is a disease almost exclu- 

the Htuuiou* masquerade, as v.vil u- oy it?; sivtfly cotMied to the lower classes of the 
appropriate localities, you may, jh Heaps, j people, uud especially to these w r ho are oc- 
forgot, while the prospect still -.Ik-V.-rs lil y; ehpivd in agricultural pursuits ; it. is gene- 
departed light. before your imaoiontion, to;rally us!.-: red ii. by opi.v-s^,-.,. languor, de¬ 
ask yourself iu f]io unilisgui^-d .-isicerily piv-ri-.i*. -if spiii's, V uf appetite, debility 
of your heart, Is this the troubled foun- and a - 0 .-i. -lal nw r-ion i>>' exertion. *l’he 
tain from whim the r- ..F l!f-> are to hands and feet are generally the parts first 
flow on the iimitnl puiigam it- *e? Is attacked; then other parts of th« body ex- 
this tin- ruibcleitl nursery, rinhV whose posed to the sun,'oil which red spots or 
din m-.il co.if anion youthful c-aiu • is to he blotches appear, which gradually extend 
traiued up in habits of reflection and ohscr- themselves with a slight elevation of the 
ration? Is this the carnival of diplomas, to cuticle, and a shining, -.lo^y »-i?f w < >, n»r 
which the students of the world repair, as unlike lepra in its early I !.:■ cuV,- 

children hie to a fair to purchase a ruttle, of the eruption is a somewhat more obscure 
from whence British medicine is to derive and dusky red tlian that of erysipelas, and 
the future materials of its superiority? Are it is attended with a slight pricking oritch- 
theso* the shattered, patche<l-up, ochre- ing, and a sense of tension in the part, 
daubed dungeons, to which a town council After a time small tubercles are frequently 
of sliop-knpeih. and the Shvlocks of a Sc- observed to arise on the inflamed surface ; 


tmlu* Academic i-, have igimnriuiously con- “ the skin almost always becomes dry ami 
signed an art, t > which physic is indebted f caly, forming rough patches, which are 
for whatever of utility in practice, or cor- excoriated and divided by farrows aud rba- 
reotness In speculation, that science pas- gades,” as Dr. Holland has correctly de* 
eesses ? These are the questions which, scribed.* 

however humiliating to national vanity they -—-—-■* — —————-—- 

may be, an impartial examination of the * Medico-Chirnrgical Transactions,' vol. 8. 


J 
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Desquamation succeeds, leaving a shining 
“but unhealthy surface on the parts affected, 
and toward the close ivf the summer the 
akin resunws its natural appearance. The 
complaint, in this part of its course, is sel¬ 
dom attended with fever. During the nu- 
tuma and winter, the patient remains almost 
entirely free from the disease, but in the 
ensuing spring it returns with increased 
violence, and with a more severe degree of 
consrilliliouol derangement; chiefly affect¬ 
ing fhe hands, neck, feet, and ofee* exposed 
parts of the body: the akin becomes cal¬ 
lous, and deep furrows show themselves, 
especially among the articulations of the 
fingers. The symptoms before enumerated 
increase as the heat of the summer advances, 
and with the greatest rapidity in those who 
are most ev.iered to the heat of the sun. 
'There is a u'inissiun tf this complaint again 
toward the autumn, but much less complete 
than in the preceding year, so that the pa¬ 
tient. continues to suffer more or less through¬ 
out the winter. In the third year every 
symptom is renewed in an aggravated de¬ 
gree ; the debility becomes extreme, and 
the limbs, besides their feebleness, are af¬ 
fected with pains, which still further im¬ 
pede the power of motion ; the mouth be¬ 
comes painful and inflamed, the gums swell 
and bleed, fhe tee'.!. !■■ e .in-.: m .„•(>•! with ft 
black sordes, and ‘.-i on!, tin- ‘..-iipieis 
either red at the tip urni edges ana eoiured. 
with a white crust, or is black and cracked; 
the voice very much altered by the dry state 
of the fauces, and sometimes is almost en¬ 
tirely lost, the patient being only sble to 
express bis wants in a very low whisper. 
There is a copious secretion of saliva in the 
mornings, and a copious mucous discharge 
from the eyes and nose; the skin becomes 
dry and scales off, and the hair falls front 
the head. The breath is generally fetid, 
and the odour of matter perspired ex- 
trftnely offensive. Ail the senses . ,■ 
much impaired toward the close ; tl; :■ 
vertigo, tiuitiw aurium,; sometimes spas¬ 
modic affections, and not u«frequently 
dropsy, anasareoijl$rand abdominal. 

The effect which the pellagra produces 
upon fee minus of those Buffering under it, 
forms one of fee most striking circumstances 
in the history of the disease. With all this 
bodily misery, the state of abject mental 
depression into which the hnfnrtimsfe- beings 
fall, is vi;l ii'i.iv ’unubb'. I he «!e-<porii l '-iii-y 
ap|v-uiA to In. I'.viunhSe , they s.-ei. n !„■ 
alone ; scarcely answer fee questions put to 
them, and are frequently observed to shed 
tears, being unable to assign any cause for so 
doing; nud if they are not carried off by de¬ 
bility, they generally become idiotic or 
maniacal. About one-third of the patients 
in La Senavra of Milan are idiotic pellagmi, 
the name given to the persons affected with 


fee disease. Stramhi, who being appointed 
by Joseph Tl. the director of » hospital at 
Legnuno near Milan for the reception of 
the peUagvoai, had tire best opportUftitieft 
of makiug himself acquainted wife the dis¬ 
ease, has observed feat women are fee vic¬ 
tims of it more frequently than men, so 
much so that ho asserts that seven out of 
eight patients are females. He calculated 
.feat at the time he wrote, 17111, about one- 
twentieth part of the population before de¬ 
scribed were labouring under the pellagra. 
Large as that proportion is, all those who 
have had the best opportunity of observing its 
ravages, agree that it has of late years much 
increased. 

Although much has been written, both by 
German and Italian physicians, respecting 
fee canm of this affection, nothing very satis¬ 
factory has been elicited from their nume¬ 
rous discussions. It must be recollected 
that the disease prevails among fee lower 
classesorf the people, mid especially such ns 
ure engaged in fee fields, the inhabitants of 
the town being almost exempted from it* 
ravages. Dissections have thrown no light 
on its pathology. In some, the liver ; in 
others, the spleen, has been found enlarged 
and indurated; the mesenteric glands and 
intestines have occasiouly exhibited marks 
of disease ; lust these appearances are by no 
moans constant. It appears to have an 
hereditary tendency, fckvcco, an intelligent 
physician at Milan, has stated that in his 
journeys as director of the Vaccine Esta¬ 
blishment of Lombardy, lie lias frequently 
seen'children lit the bresutl sniffcrii! r under 
the disease ; yet fee children of some pella¬ 
grous parents have been entirely free from 
the disease. Considerable controversy bus 
existed rc.rti-etiiig its uuliquity. Moscali 
.contended fe.i fee disease br.s not been 
•fchown in Lombardy more than fifty years, 
and he is imt singular in that opinion. 
**i .‘-.hi* 1: >iv««YfT U'-sf-rf. 1 . that he has seen 

*i . r ui i; f -in hospital who gave him a 
on a? • evil of ileir fufeers and grand- 
fathers l.avi::j> hail fee -..ime disorder. A 
pretty good proof that it. must have existed 
at least seventy or * i y.-nrs In f ire ti e 
time in which lie lnather physi¬ 

cian, Francisco Era;i-‘! .,' »!n pu'ilislu'il a 
description of the disease in 1771, contends 
for Jits antiquity, and supposes that, it may 
be the same dL.irder as is mentioned among 
the records of the Hospital of Milan in fee 


* De Pellagra Observation?*, qnas in 
Regio Pellagnworum Nosocomio Collegit 
Caietanus Stnuttbio, Regius ejusdem Di¬ 
rector. McdioL 1784-1789. 

f Franeisci Frapolli, Mediolanensis Noso* 
comii Majoris Medici Ammudvemoae* in 
Morburn vulgo Pellagram. Mediol. 1771* 
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yea? 1S78, under the name of pellaTetta. It 
Is a singular fact, which deserves to be 
mentioned, that the districts particularly 
affected arc in the Alto-Milonese, where 
the country rises gradually towards the 
Alps; and from all accounts it was here that 
it made its first appearance, and that i;- 
ravagei continue to he more severe. Seder. * 
who has treated of the pellagra, has pro¬ 
posed to divide it into the siecaond humida, 
a di:T'-!iT,rc which he su;t|i-.. i»depend on 
the 'iiuatiim in which r!»- dp.i.il-r appears, 
either in dry and elevated situations, or on 
the flat and moist surface of the plains. 

Little information has been furnished re* 
hjM-t.fis.c the >. u>.nc of tins disease by the 
writm quoted, and these are some of the 
best. \'i» a.c lluTi-foie led to cciisidvi tin- 
mode of lit' arid Hu hunt cure of im i'.-a- 
santry, <i:- b. •!.«.- priori pally roncen.-.-d ii> 
the prenii:i ihiti of tl.c iWu-e. To those 
who Cnnmler rise little relnijon bi-tv.e.m 
mere ppid.ict.'ii n- ht of soil, and the- j-iis- 
perity <■; comforti. of’he poi.-Juti'ii .-■■hiihiitr 
on it, V v.ll !n-t sj-.j-'nir exinmniiiiHrv t !r.u 
the pee.».ii.:> ui Lmr:iiunly, one of the navi 
fertile purtuun* of Europe, should he solum 
to various physical privations, unknown to 
the people of countries much less favoured 
by Naturt. Whatever may he the causes, 
every traveller must he aware of the fact 
that the peasants of Lombardy do, for the 
most part, live in much wretchedness, both 
as regards the quantity and quality of their 
diet, which, for flu- most part, consists of 
rice, millet, beams tmd other vegetables. 
Their bread is principally made fi;un rice, 
and of a bad quality, ill fermented, nud de¬ 
ficient in salt. Animal food rarely forms a 
part of their (lift , and although living on a 
aoilv Mi'. ;■!•■■li,- «■;:.(> in .■ . their 

extr i: ■ :lv' tci' i.u.ash. ..?■ o'.'even 
wbe.i .»■*:.■ — ;-.i ta,, r i !■ s ■ .1 most 

neulf-;]. Tl.e immi diute bffni of these 
]-iiv;it!iiii- obvi.iui* in tl «• sipiclid wretch- 
ci:,! ..- t iiiaci(iMon of >h<- pupulution. 

\c oi di’.i;; tu I In 1 diieiuiy of opinions 
existing respecting the nature of the dis¬ 
ease, numerous ijtd rwlffedi 1 h rv modes' 
of treatment have been tr'spt.-d : but the 
practice most 'generally resorted to is to 
give the patient a nutritious diet imme¬ 
diately that be is admitted into the hospital, 
ami unless some locul disease should con¬ 
traindicate. wine and tonic medicines are 
also administered. In the large hospital at 
Milan, a decoction of the lichen islawlicus 
is in some repute; but the continual pro¬ 
gress of the disease affords but a small proof 
of its efficacy. The warm bath is generally 
employed »l the same time. Diaphoretics, 
tutd especially antimouials, are in cousider- 

* Oafeervaaioni Modico-l’ratiete aullu Pel¬ 
lagra, del Luigi Soler. Venezia, 1791. 
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able use, under the idea of correcting the 
state of the skin and getting rid of the mor¬ 
bid humours through this channel : anti' 
scorbutic remedies are not of much avail. In 
the Seriavra an opposite practice appears to 
be adopted; there depleting measures are 
u'.'h-. r vogue; small doses of tartariacd 
ti /imoi \, blisters to the neck, and mild 
- withdiaphoretics, are said to be 
the most useful. Brera, in Padua, seems 
to treat rim |.uti*nts with the most success; 
he gives them bark, and milk, and a good 
nutritious diet, with hitter infusions, and 
the different preparations of iron. The ma¬ 
ter in moduli apj'ears U> do very little for iiie 
pellagra. Frupuili speaks ofnniuer.ius cup s 
that have been affected by the combined 
use of lire warm hath, frii.tim, and diapho- 
n".ic-. but Siraiii!>i in irearer the truth, 
who fi ankly confesses (IrJ he never saw 
a (sax; ihvt'.iictiv i areu b\ 'he employment 
of remtu.iv. If any good is to be 
<loi:e for these u.i arable people, it must, be 
iloin: ea .« !ur k i- wale : ii.- if moral, as well 
as ihcir phvsiiai com! 1:101 . must he radi¬ 
cally ;-!i£uig' :l. Tin-i iviiisi be freed, by the 
i!iflii-.,m (1 f ei'-ucalidi., fi.nii the debasing 
influence of an overbearing and bigotted 
clergy; they must be freed from their ab¬ 
ject state of vassalage and political bon¬ 
dage ; they must have some hope of remu¬ 
neration for their unceasing toils offered 
by the cheering baud of commerce; they 
must he shown the comforts that in¬ 
dustry can anff'Ought to procure ; they must 
he taught (hat there is something to be ac¬ 
quired by indepj&pk-nct', and they will then 
exert themselves to throw oil' the yoke 
which they-have bom for ages, ami will 
gain moral and phsicaly energy in propor¬ 
tion to their efforts. Till this can he done 
they will remain, as they are at present, 
the pitiable victims of spiritual and political 
tyranny, dragging out a miserable existiiice 
in extreme poverty, and its concomitant-— 
disease, 

-. —» . 
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A short time ago, a labourer digging for 
an ingredient used in mortar, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bridport, in Dorsetshire, found 
a vertebra of «:■ i nuinoue iiuiiii.i 1 , larger 
than that of the whiifo, and supplied to be¬ 
long to a land animal. 1 las curiosity is in 
the possession of Mr. Roberts of Bridport, 
who generousL rew unit'd the finder with 
ten guineas. Search Iiiib been made for 
other parts of the animal, hut hitherto with¬ 
out success. The perforation for the spinal 
marrow is said to be nearly equal in circum¬ 
ference to the body of a man. 
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phrenology. 

The Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, and the 
Phrenological Societies of Edinburgh and 
Jjftidm. 

Tur. far-famed University of Edinburgh, the 
self-created Athens of the. north, has h-on 
for above a century more distinguished fm 
the violence and absurdity of its scientific 
sects and liteiury \»anirs. than perhaps any 
other seat of learning in Europe, Medicine, 
geology, moral philosophy, and physiology, 
have. all by turns divided the scientific of 
the north into sectarianisms, and, the most, 
i. ’i ,:bV I.n'rci! has been created between 
men, on account of some discovu red diffe renc <: 
of opinion in science, wlm weire before on 
the host terms of friendship. In IB 14, the 
Wernerian sect of gr -legist n would scarcely 
bow in the street to the Ilutior.i&ns, and 
the idle dispute, whether the earth in it# 
first formation out of an assumed chaos, 
was hoik'd or baked, crystal Lxed or con.' 
coded, ended in the everlasting so/puration 
of friends hitherto the most intimate, and , 
in the formation of enmities between per¬ 
sons, who just before were, the most aai- 
cahlc. Religion nowhere made such dis¬ 
sensions during all the vagaries of the 
Protestant Reformation in the dark age# of 
Charles the First, us* scieno* made at Edin¬ 
burgh ut the commencement the.present 
century. So much for the boasted Athens 
of the north, and so much for the traeq utility 
of. the philosophic portico of the modern 
/nno, and the groves of academicians who 
pretend to teach wisdom to the world. In 
JBio a novel schism arose, which has ex¬ 
hibited not only the absurd violent oof pterty 
feeling, but the changeable nature of opinion 
i«4hat quarter of the world. Dr. Forster, 
as is well known, first taught the doctrine 
of cratuology at Cambridge and at Edin¬ 
burgh; at rae former, liniverfcilv in lttl-V 
and at the lat.ter|fcJ816, and he gave it the 
name of Pn n e* woe v, which it has ever 
since retained. The name startled the phi¬ 
losophers of the northern seat of learning, 
and the development of the science created 
at first, a violent sensation of fear for the 
ultimate fate of the moral philosophy then 
tiii-ebi in thin countij . find wen for religion 
rseil. In Mnn h Plld. tin- Professor and 
Presideni of (In- W.-tui-nni. Society called 
on Dr. Forster, and requested him to be¬ 
come a member of the said Society, inti¬ 
mating further, a wish that he would reud 
before it a paper on some subject of 
natural history. This was agreed to, and 
Dr. Forster, at some trouble and expense, 
.got about twenty drawings of sculls of 
different animals, and prepared a paper on 


comparative phrenology, introducing, as it 
was found necessary to do, tlie structure and 
physiology of the human brain, according to 
the views of MM. Gall and Spuraheim. 
The paper was reud before the Society on 
tlie Saturday following. For some tithe all 
went on very smoothly ; but oh the reader 
I *•>>.!’».: | .-•» -if !: v whi-li 'v- 

list-ti U» tl" 1 hull.a: ; ■■n, y.i« irii. c uudirnci* 
he-;:.n ».i teaskew, am - . r\\ n ,'if.dv on 
•b.'ir -.nils, a 11 .ur.::..r <-!' dv s^pr-'hiitinii 
ensued, and at length the room was nearly 
equally divided between the advocates for, 
and the enemies of, the new' system. After 
the farce wa* over, the learned President 
met the Doctor in the street, ami gravely 
.insinuated to him thut he could not welt 
proceed with his election as member, the 
paper on phrenology had offended violently name 
of the leading members,who thought it derogatmi 
to, if not destructive of, the religion of Scotland, 
V God help the Scotch religion,” exclaimed 
one gentleman, “ if a section of the brain 
can put it in jeopardy ?'* “ Gall and Spurz> 
hoim are a brace of fou jugglers,” said auo- 
titer ; w hile some went the length of pre¬ 
dicting the total Iobs of character to the 
mighty city, the emporium of knowledge, if 
3»ch opinions were cherished iti its abm 
mater in College-street.. Dr. Barclay de¬ 
fended tlie system ; Dr. Gordon, mortified 
that uey discovery on anatomy and physio¬ 
logy should he made by any body out of 
Scotland, vociferated v-lioiucutly against it. 
Dr. Spurzhcim visited Ediuh irgl: towards 
the .eagd of the same year, nud found a di- 
vided opinion about tlie science, and violent, 
paruea, and gangs already organised, some, 
for and some against, his favourite science. 
The upshot was a vituperative article in the 
Edinburgh Review, similar for logic and 
sound sense to the one contained in the last 
number of that work. The result of all this 
;is, however, curious and worthy of comme- 
m.i r.rion. Ju the course of f, w y- :«r-, n 
I raiiiouieMii.'o-l’hvaioidgieo JliM-'i'in I hri-. 
;i..!:gie,il ''unity w«» ii-ns.-d in n:o>ii-r*i 
Alhous, and many *: iTi* ..f it had 

been i]«- most. vio'« iii:lag*.if Drs. 
Forster ami Spursheim only a couple of 
years before. A corresponding Society of 
Phrenologist*! now exists in London, and, 
indeed, the science is making progress all 
over Europe, and even iu Asia, Afric a, and 
America. In Edinburgh,- where craniosoopy 
was considered to lie almost blasphemy, 
crank’,neters nrc now f made of steed, and 
auric: d about in professors* pockets to mea¬ 
sure heads with ; and tlie science, of cranio¬ 
metry engages the pr uoiiml sitt. cliou of 
the mechanics, who w- living'«■ rival each 
other in the construction «#t 'k- best urn- 
chines with which to measure the quantum 
of human intellect. Tempera mutantns »#* et 
mutamur in Hits. A certain professor threat- 
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ened to give the anti-phrenologists the coup 
it grave, by publishing graphic delineations 
of all their numskulls, and engaged to prove 
tliat all the disbelievers had bad heads. In 
1819, Mr. Abernathy, the' ‘ straight-forward” 
lid;;ii ,.■■■. vaii i:i* i.» print 1 tliat phronn- 
J h i! ,.i:i .v h.i ii.;*'ii>n> about the doc¬ 
trine of life, as founded on Mr. Hunter’s 
notions, and assured his readers that they 
might be phrenologists, and yet believe in 
the moral doctrine of body, life , ami mind, as 
distinct principles. He fired some despe¬ 
rate broadsides at the materialists of St. 
Bartholomew's, and ended his pamphlet by 
a sudden transition from tbe praise of Mr* 
Hunter to an encomium of Socrates. Dr. 
Forster answered him. in another pamphlet, 
and told him his views Qf phrenology were 
not orthodox, nor liis physiology phrenolo¬ 
gical. Mr. Kennel, of Kensington, catching- 
an idea from Mr. Abernethy about mate¬ 
rialism, wrote a serious letter tm 
y.-i; J ...sc, s, i. rsed *o, he bhuaplf having 

r .i, i bi>i■! •..»! e.iit. London, however, 

is not the theatre for scientific beresi$»;«nd 
schisms of any moment. To take a;|fee ift 
esteemed of more momont in town, tEUuf*fcO 
lx* author of a new sect; 
lius ever since been getting a gutfet 
in our metropolitan theatres Of s&vtomy. 
Not but what phrenology found itsbpptK 
nentsin London; and theTuriauBviews«£ 
it taken by different persons, beoaat£ very' 
interesting subjects of amusement totrue 
believers in the doctrine. Sir Anthony •Cur-, 
lisle, wiio hates all foreign ImnibugyBhciok 
his head, and feared it favoured, of ftSttfrki- 
tunry. Sir Joseph Banks openly proclairabd 
it damned nonsense, and,said its profess<^| 
were sceptics, who, out of the superstition 
which belongs to all human nature, mush 
believe something marvellous, and havi^j 
like himself, rejected faith in every thing 
else, they must, forsooth', farmed •«h»s- 
niology. A certain great eye-d&otor sung 
the songs of Zion over the cranial jiarie- 
ties of tbe human soul:, Oho of the 
punsters at tho Borough thought draw¬ 
ing arguments for or againPt enmioiogy 
from Christianity, was vety far-fetched. and 
seemed unable to determine, for his part, 
whether the causes of tS.i» bumps on in* 
head were physiological >>r ftnrimal. Mi- 
thought there was too nnu h '•« the pin- 
fefifiors of the science, shat, Thou;;:! it* 
ubhtrart doctrines il.- ■ 

u pre|M'iudcr«!i>3g wii„ ,t * f | .-fsn , * , i ■■■> 
when balanced in the . V - - ’. ■ ..vnl i 
critical judgment against the sceptical 
doubts of lioctriual disbelievers, yet, in its 
pracfic*® sujvpUcation, "it was dangerous to 
the 1 reputation of many who, though they 
might not have large heads, hud a large 
share of popular reputation founded on re¬ 
port ; and, for luis part, ho could not endure 


to see manifested, intelligence and sujte- 
rionty writhing under the ruthless cranio- 
metrical touch of the phrenologist. The 
science has met with words enough to have 
overthrown : :i«- iirirumomaiiw powers of any 
trihli b:r:i-t.T. ITiri-nohigy, howcvi r. pro¬ 
ceeded rnjii'.'y mu'. put: ly ; schools ami so¬ 
cieties of it were set up, and as Dr. Sputa* 

heim, in his new works (which, by the by. 
Sir Astley Cooper is reported to have pro¬ 
nounced to be calculated to fix immortality 
on its author,) lias associated phrenology 
with Christianity, it ia likely to get firmly 
established in the minds of the London 
school*. We, however, feel disposed to 
give its professor one piece of wholesome 
advice, namely, not to mix up other doc¬ 
trines with .phrenology, which, if it be 
founded ; pn any tiring more than mere 
observation, is good for nothing. Ab«r- 
nethy tried the experiment, and hit success 
of ftnaticising philosophy, and the value of 
the plan, may be deduced from the kuccoss 
with which it bus been attended. Let Dr. 
Spdrahciin and the phrenologists go on tem¬ 
perately to publish facts uuperplexed by any 
hypo thousand We doubt not, that after years 
of 1 iave&t%ntion, they will at length add 
BoB&ethiag 16 the stock of our know h-dge ■. f 
ntiub^rn, functions, and pathology of 
Wain- \ 

> ■ s rJ~- CftANioscoPornn.vs. 


SOCIETY. 

jfiSfer^-Day the Society held 
^p|e-JfalMv^ffy Meeting, at tln ir apart- 
Itxehts in Somerset House, for tin-, tertian 
of officers for tihe ensuing year, hii«! to nnjs i 
'theiMir Royal Medals and tin Ci,;ky M-stal. 

Am-.-ng Use Foreign dtxeusod Membera, 
tbe i*r,v»hlii.i mojatipn od* Wuth. particular 
notice, SeaTp^^JpPraiMyite 'djaefatofer of 
the planet id&Sdkt Tie dipt at som* length 
on the,of Mr. Taylor Combe and Sir 
Stamford Raffles, the last of whom be eu¬ 
logized us a most disinterested and liberal 
contributor to tbe natural history of this 
'"■nsntry. “ Occupying high situations,” 
i-aid the* fn-snlcu;. “ in our empire in the 
jl n*-'. hi-einployed !ii a talents and bis ex- 
; l"i -n• ichources r:i endeavouring to benefit 
...! in improve the condition of the natives, 
to fix I'b t;i1 institutions, and to i-^.ddish n 
]>ermni!i'iT r.*!n:m-r*-ial into won'sc In-tween 
the coi'.nicfi in wbi. h be presided u-n! rlw’ 
mother country. Having lost one aplonded 
collection by fire, he instantly commenced 
the formution of another; and having brought 
this to Euxojie, he made it not private, but 
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public property, and placed it entirely at! 
i the disposal of the Zoological Society, of 
£ which he was elected President by accla- 
}. motion. 

After stating the foundation of the Royal 
Medals which had been announced to the 
Society at their last anniversary by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart¬ 
ment, being intended to promote the ob¬ 
jects and progress of science by awakening 
honourable competition among the philoso¬ 
phers of all countries; he proceeded to 
state that the Council had awarded the first 
prise to Mr. John Dalton of Manchester, for 
tire development of the chemical theory of\ 
definite proportions, usually called the atomic 
theory, and fm hi* various other labours in 
chemical and physical science. He t 
tinned the names of Dr. Bryan Hig 
fcMr. W. Higgins, and Richter, aa haying 
contributed something towardathefbunda- 
tioh of tins part of science ; but as far as 
cau be ascertained, Mr. Dalton was not ac¬ 
quainted with any of their publications; 
and whoever considers the original tone 
prevailing in all his views, will hardly ac¬ 
cuse him of plagiarism. Let the merit of 
discovery be bestowed wherever it isdne, and 
Mr. Dalton will still be pre-eminent in the 
history of the ihenry of definite proportion*. 
He first laid down clearly and numerically 
the doctrine of multiples, and endeavoured 
to express by numbers the weights of the, 
bodies believed to be elementary. Hj»; views - 
at first met with but little attentjoh; but 
they were discussed and supported by Drs. 
Thomson and Wollaston, and the scale.ofj 
chemical equivalents of the Utter gexti3e- 
mau separates the practical part of the 
doctrine from, the atomic or hyper ; 
part, and is worthy of the celebrated author. 
Gay-Lussac, Berzelius, Prout, and/^fef. 
chemists, have added to the evidence in 
Jfavour of the ctsent'.al part of Mr. Dalton’s 
"tloctriqp ; and for the last ten years, it has 
acquired almost every month additional 
weight and solidity. The President begged 
to be understood, that it wa* the funda¬ 
mental primage tbdgh© “wlir contending 
for, and not Mr. DsK&n’s particular state¬ 
ment of the nature of bodies, and the num¬ 
bers representing them. 

Mr. Dalton's permanent reputation will 
rest upon his having discovered a principle 
universally applicable to the facts of che¬ 
mistry in fixing the proportions in which 
bodies combine, and in laying the founda¬ 
tion for future labours respecting the in¬ 
teresting part of the science of corpuscular 
motion. His merits, in this respect, re- 
, assemble those of Kepler in astronomy. The 
| TJausea of chemical change are as yet un- 
| fhowit, and the laws by which they are 
/ 'governed; hut in their electrical and mag¬ 
netic phenomena, there hi a gleam of light 
No. 176. 


pointing to a new dawn in tlie science. 
The Society could not have, bestowed tho 
Koval Medal on a more deserving man than 
Mr. Dalton, who lias been labouring for 
more than a quarter of a century in the ob¬ 
scurity of ■ \ i . most disin¬ 
terested r. «. t ■ ... for appro¬ 

bation, nor oil’eriog himself us an object of 
applause. 

The other Royal Medal was awarded to 
James Ivory, M.A., for Ids paper on the 
laws regulating the forms of the. planets on 
astronomical refractions, and on other ma¬ 
thematical illustrations on important part* 
of astronomy. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At a recent meeting of the Society, a 
paper was read, entitled u Observations on 
the Bones of Hyenas and other animals 
found in the cavern of Lunel, near Montpel¬ 
lier, and in the adjacent strata of marina 


Ina jofuraey through France, the author 
vwrtedrtbe cave of Lunel, near Montpellier, 
to which his attention had been drawn by 
the#ao«pti<m of M. Scrres, for the pur¬ 
pose of instituting a comparison between it 
and the caves in England, previously de¬ 
scribed, by IiittMfelf. The result has esta- 
blishednearly a perfect identity, both in their 
animal and mineral contents. 

The cave of Lunel is situated in compact 
eaketwt gromere, with subordinate beds of 
globular ojdcareoos concretions; tho whole 
of the rook having something of an oolitic 
struotore. In working a freestone quarry 
of wdcflirc, the side of the present cavern 
(was accidentally laid open, and considerable 
Uara^vfi4wa» have since been made in it, at 
the expense of the French government, for 
tho purpose of extracting its animal remains 
lying buried in mud and gravel, and of 
searching for the aperture through which 
all their extraneous substances were intro¬ 
duced. These operations have exposed o 
rectilinear vault of nearly 100 yards in 
length, and uf from 10 to 18 feet m width 
and height. The floor is covered with a thick 
bed of diluvial mud and pebbles, occasion 
ally reaching almost to the roof, and com¬ 
posed at one extremity chiefly of mud, 
whilst at the other end pebbles predomi¬ 
nate. 

.Some vertical fissures in another quasry 
a few miles distant, at© filled with similar 
materials to those within the cavern, con¬ 
taining a few bones, sometimes cemented 
by calcareous infiltrations to a breccia, Like 
that of Gibraltar, Cette, and Nice. These • 
materials are similar in substance to a su¬ 
perficial bod of diluvium, that covers the 
surface of these quarries, and are identical 
21 
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specific, bo that if the author should he thing can he found on the effects of pressure 
thought worthy of pecuniary or other com- in that part, nor indeed in any other of the 
pensatiou, ray title to such consideration or hook ( Experimental Researches) referred to,” 
regard might stand fully established. But affords a striking proof of the propriety of 
now that (I hoiio'l it is < st.ihli»hed, -.rad al>o rav inW ice. She manifestly has pulsed over 
tUi it is well known that the milui.sry vt!V< in' nu:.oti< <<L the passage from Redi, inserted 
of this medicine have been proved" in the in the text at page 77, referred to in my 
sick chamber of the great, when disease last. Thus, “ Ex consilio Galeni, fiat stricta 
baffled every other means-, yet I believe ligatura, nonprocula vuincre, in parte su- 
1 may rest satisfied with the reward of every periori,” &c. Neither in tins learned quota- 
day hearing at witnessing the happy effects tkm, nor at pp. 148 and 157, where the 
produced by turpentine on my fellow crea- ligature of Cetsus is mentioned, is there a 
turea, with the additional consolation that word about pressure ; though I am told that, 
the relief derived from the drug is within “ stricta ligature,” &c, means a cord tightly 
the reach of the poor. And now, Sir, let hound between the wound and the heart, 
me beg that you will have the goodness to Another part of Aunt Vacuum’s letter, 
let me know, is there any other point you would almost tempt one to imagine that 
may yet wish to question l and I shall en- she wrote it in the days of Galileo, when 
deivour to solve it. our family first rebelled against the Pope, 

“ Anna Keane.' ' and placed itself under the protection of the 

4 laws of physics; yet she seems to have for- 

The College of Physicians never brought go tten that memorable event altogether, 
in force such a by-law against I)r. Rrenan. g j ie Bays> .. And there would be no 

The reasons why the members of the modi- r | s w 0 f t ] ie p art within the glass, which is 
cal and surgical profession in Dublin did entirely owing to the injection of the part 
not meet Dr. B. in consultation,: will, be with arterial blood, unresisted by atmosphe- 
parfly explained by referring ri c measure.” 

gator” to Dr. B.’s Meliriaa Magasaud.jpub- jf the good old Lady will apply an ex- 
lishod in Dublin. Finally, they conaid^od bausted cupping-glass to the skin-side of 
the fame of Dr. B. in the wrestling mU# a hepy-piece of fresh pork, she will see 
and his scientific abilities in pugilism, gruits whether “ the rising of the part within the 
incongruous with their profession, - glasa be swtirc/y owing" to arterial in ji-ciir.-n, 

I am,Sir, yadr most obedient, This homely illustration, Sir. I hope you 

hm *• Vt - “ G ,* Uk noll,i ”f 

. ness,” Which you huve already so properly 

With great deference and respect to Dr. <phe records and receipt-books of our 
Cop and s opinion and practice, 1 must cerr ^mily, particularly after our connexion with 
taiuly beg leave to thffer with him, h&Mtg- the Toricellis mid Pascals of Florence, 
m this country seen the spirits of turpentine, would furnish some very useful hints on the 
in the cases above mentioned, administered of cupping-piass. Pray tell my 

with unerring success; it w the abuse of j A ^ tt0 look into them, 
this medicine that has brought it mto da- faahat| Sir> my worthy old relative is 
repute. justly annoyed, that Dr. Harry and his re- J 

London, Dec. 13th, 1836. jlative vacuum should liuve slipped tlLough 

her fingers by one of his French tricks, (a 
_________ "ruso de guerre,”) when) Bhe concluded 

* that she had caught him tripping. I must 

say, however, that tliis Gentleman did com- 
VACUUM DOCTRINE. plinmat Mr. Ellerbyon the success of his 

_ experiments with the ferrule, hut I did not 

_ . hear Dr. Barry admit any identity between 

To tm Editor e/ j «r. Lancet. the modus operand: of this instrument, and 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 


Sttt,—Being a friend, ub you know, to all that of the exhausted cupping-glass. Indeed, 
the branches of the Vacuum family, I would if be had admitted such idt ntity, be would 
take the liberty of recommending the head goon have liie whole family abmn bis ears ; 
of that very ieS|.i-i i:iVu- house, to be a nay, every sentence of his own book would 
little more Hj.innii *i»‘ I a tin quotations, in hear testimony against him, as you see by 
propounding his empty doctrines, and, at my Aunt's letter to you. 
the buidh time, to use language better suited _ i 


to the capacity of country gentlemen and 
others of plain common sense like myself. 

The good, but testy old Lady, Aunty Va¬ 
cuum, who wrote to you last, week, when she 
asserts, and with some reason, that “ no- 


I remain. Sir, 

Y our very humble servant, 

Pm to VACUUM. 

Jan, 8, 10*7. 
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THE LANCET. 

London, Saturday, Jan. 13, 1827'. 

In consequence of a vast number of ap¬ 
plications from Coontkv Poachi-ion an s, 
ve havo been induced to print the Sen- 
ikons’ Petition, and the reader will find it 
n the first and two subsequent pages of this 
lay’s Lancet. It ia not necessary that 
Petitions from the provinces should bo of 
aqual length with this; very short one* will 
mswer much better. It is merely required 
hat they support the prayer of the Lon- 
Ion Petition, and care ought to be taken 
that they be all presented to the House on 
he same night , immediately preceding the 
motion for a Committee of Inquiry. Thus 
the whole matter will be brought into 
one view, and the House will be enabled 
to form a correct estimate of the abuses 
in the College, and of the feelings of the 
Members on the subject of their removal. 
Country Surgeons should not omit to entrust 
their Petitions to Members of Parliament 
residing in their neighbourhood, and with 
whom they have a personal acquaintance; 
they should tack with them cm the subject] 
of the College abuses—should inform them 
that the College, as it ia now consti¬ 
tute^, is not only a disgrace to its own Mem¬ 
bers, but that it is also a national evil. The 
letters we have received from different parts 
of the kingdom convince us that the coun¬ 
try members will not be backw«sd ialaying 
tbeir grievances before the House. Meet¬ 
ings have already been called in many of the 
large towns, and one County Meeting has 
been announced—the surgeons of the county 
Hospital at Winchester having convened the 
surgeons of Hampshire. The Burgeons of 
Winchester and its neighbourhood are some 
of the moat respectable and talented in Eng¬ 
land; they are known to be such; hence 
their example is likely to be imme¬ 
diately followed ia the contiguous counties. 


In fact, no surgeon of eminence or hbiUty 
can conscientiously refuse his aid in the 
attempt to re-model the present constitu¬ 
tion of the College, there being no abuses 
more flagrant or notorious, than those ex¬ 
isting in thetrading corporation of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. The profession has not only 
been insulted and deprived of their natural 
rights, by the positive acta and decrees of the 
self-elected irresponsible Council, but have 
been equally injured and degraded by the 
criminal supineness with which that Coun¬ 
cil allowed the Oi.o IIaos of Rhubarb Hall 
to wr<?st from the Members in the year 
1815, nine-tenths of their privileges. The 
passing of the Apothecaries Act without 
opposition from the College, ia a damning 
proof of its indifference to the interests of 
the profession,—the welfare and respect¬ 
ability of its Members;—or undeniable evi¬ 
dence of their utter incapacity to preside 
over the destinies of their fellow men, It 
will scarcely he credited by those who are 
not acquainted with the anomalous condi¬ 
tion of medical legislation, that chemtit and 
druggists can dispense their own prescrip¬ 
tions; can dispense physician’s prescrip¬ 
tions, and can recover at law the reasonable 
charges for the supplied medicines, whilst 
a Member of the College not only has no 
such right, hut is, under the operation of die 
Apothecaries Act, liable to a penalty of 
twenty pounds, if he dispense a physician’s 
prescription, tiniest he he a Licentiate of the 
Apothecaries* Company. 

Let each Member of the College reflect on 
this state of things;—many, we apprehend, 
will be inclined to call in question the accu¬ 
racy of our assertion, we will however give 
them proof of its truthproof that they 
cannot reject ;—we have already, indeed, 
placed it on the pages of this Journal; but 
it cannot be seen too frequently, until a re¬ 
form in the constitution of our College be 
accomplished. Not only do quacks adver¬ 
tise themselves as members of the College 
in the most filthy advertisements; not only 



taininentt M Englilb Surgeons, and fre¬ 
quently assume the fanrtions of * l ftrtfcir 
advicemen, and often wbilper either to 
the patient or his fetehdi , u that Mr. So-ftfid- 
so is very WfeU, but theft he la only ft sftr- 
gam, you fcno#-—ft general pmctitroner." Not 
only do theae Doctors do this, and often 
Worse then tHil, hut as a climai, chmist* 
and druggists can loujfully dispense the 
prescriptions of physicians, orithmi being 
(hear this in mind) Licentiates of the Apo¬ 
thecaries’ Company, whilst every Member 
Of the College who Wft* Hot in practice as 
an apothecary previously to the 1st of 
August, 1815, subjects himself*to a penalty 
of twenty pounds, if he do the same thing,* 
unless he lifts submitted to the degradation 
of becoming a Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ 
Company. Although this flefcuift teo extra¬ 
ordinary for belief, and although 
of the Members of the College ceuhFfcbt, 
one would suppoae have been mote grossly 
Violated, than in subjecting them te 'pejtaib; 
ties fbr dispensing physicians’ prescriptions 
from Which chemists are free, yet Weihall 
now show the reader thftt a Membw Jke 
College cannot legally recover pecdhiary 
compensation/or nwdietnis proscribed % him- 
self. We inserted the following report of ft 
trial at page 546 of our Fifth Volume; 
but we have now some thousands of pur¬ 
chaser® who, «t that period, had not even 
heard of -this Work j wft will, for their infor¬ 
mation, once more publish it; hut a hun¬ 
dred readings of an affair of this kind would 
not he too numerous, if, after s perusal of; 
this report, any Member of the College rah 
imagine that the Council have discharged 
their duty to the profession, or that the law 
which regulates the practice of Surgery and 
Medicine does not require to be altered, he 
must be aft Senseless as the table on which 
We me how Writing 


* Apothecaries’ Act, Lancet, VoI. IX, 

pa#. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 

Thursday, Dec. %. 

(Before Lori Chief Justice Best and a Cm 
mm Jury.) 

STEED O. HENLEY. 

Mr. Adolphus, jun,, opened the plcadingi 
This was a action brought by the plnintiff t 
recover 111. 10». 6d. from the defendant, fo 
work and labour done. The defendan 
pleaded fbr- general issue. 

Mr. ScrscuJit. Celt stated the case to th 
Jury. From his statement it appeared, tha 
the plaintiff is a surgeon, residing in Care 
Urie-street. Bedford-square, and that th 
defend aut is a lady of a certain age, livin 
with her mother in Charlton-streel, Somers 
town. Between the mouths of N’ovcmhoi 
1823, and June, 1824, tile defendant WsS ii 
ill health, and applied to the plaintiff for hi 
medical assistance. In consequence, h 
furnished her with sundry draughts ana 
medicines, for Which lie was entitled, ac¬ 
cording to the usual charges of his profes¬ 
sion, to demand 11/. Hb. 6d. of the defend¬ 
ant. Why she rofcisi-d this demand he 
could not tell. 

The Lord Chief Justice, —Perhaps she has 
not recovered, and therefore she Brinks that 
the plaintiff ought not to recover. (A htugh.) 

Iffr. Serjeant Pell replied, that she had 
recovered.! and therefore that his client was 
entitled to recover also. He could not be 
ejected to prove the delivery of every pre¬ 
cise draught and pill-box; but he would 
prove thftt physic had been furnished to ber 
ib lkrge quantities; that Bhe had admitted 
dift dOHvfery of it, when a bill of it Was pro- 
seated to her: that she had acknowledged 
herself to be indebted to the plaintiff in the 
amount of that bill, and that on various 
occasions she had promised to pay it. It 
was is consequence Of her refusal to per¬ 
form these promises, that the present action 
was brought to enfori* them. 

The delivery of the various medicine* 
was.proved by the plaintiffs servant-boy, as 
waft also a promise by the defendant to pay 
the amount claimed for them. 

Mr. Serjeant Pell said this was his case. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde reminded his learned 
friend, that the plaintiffs demand was for 
medicines furnished: he mult therefore 
either prove that the plaintiff was licensed 
to practise as an apothecary by the Apo¬ 
thecaries' Company, or else font be had 
practised as such previously to the 5th of 
August, 181s. 

Mr. Serjeant Pell said, that he was pre¬ 
pared with such proof. 

A Mr. Gould was then placed in the box, 
but he merely proved that the plaintiff, in 
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the yew 1814, had prescribed once or twice 
for aim find his family; hot he took no fee 
Ifor Ms prescription, and at that time did not 
keep any shop. 

A diploma from the Surgeons’ College, 
authorising the plaintiff to act as surgeon, 
was then put in. It uwt dated, August 6, 
1813, 

A Mr. Cummins was then called' on his 
subpoena, but did not appear. 

This being the case for the plaintiff, Mr. 
Serjeant Wilde, submitted, that the plaintiff 
must be nonsuited. It was true that the 
plaintiff was a regularly admitted surgeon : 
but this action was brought by him to re¬ 
cover medicines furnished to the defendant 
as an apothecary, and not for any tiling done 
i by him as a surgeon. Now the statute 55 
Weo. III. cap. 194, section 21, enacted, that 
no person should recover for any medicines 
furnished by him, unless he proved that he 
was practising as an apothecary on or be¬ 
fore the 5th of August, 1815, or produced a 
certificate of hi* admission iuto their hotly 
from the Master and Warden of the Apo¬ 
thecaries’ Company. Now, there was no 
evidence to show that the plaintiff had 
practised as an apothecary previously to 
the day Stated in the Act of Parliament; 
and a surgeon's diploma could noL, and did 
not, authorise him to act as an apothecary. 

Mr. Sergeant Pell submitted, that, there 
was evidence to go to the Jury, that the 
plaintiff had practised as an apothecary a* 
or before the day mentioned in the Act of] 
Parliament. 

The Lord Chief Justice Best was of opi- 
nion, that there was no evidence as to the 
plaintiff's practice as an apothecary before 
1815. The Act of Parliament to which re- 
kferenee had been made, was a most excel 
"lent one, and was the best security that tite 
publiAad against ignorant persons acting 
as apothecaries, without being duly quali¬ 
fied. A person in passing through life could 
not fail to kacwtWt surgeons did practise 
as apOthec&nws; but after that Aft, they 
had no authority to 8d so. To practise as 
apothecaries, they must be examined by 
five persons, named in the Act, and must 
obtain a certificate from them stating their 
approval Now, the plaintiff had not nn- 
dergono this examination; he therefore 
could not produce the certificate required; 
and as he had not, in his Opinion, proved 
big practice as an apothecary before 1815, 
it appeared to his Lordship that he must be 
4 called. 

1 Mr. Sergeant Pell submitted that his 
* client, though he could not recover for the 
physic in this action, could recover for the 
phials containing it, which had been seat to 
the defendant. 


The Lord Chief Justice thought that ho 
could not. If a party chose to act as an 
apothecary, contrary to law, and to deliver 
phials in consequence of such choice, be 
v» of opinion that he could not recover for 
them. If the law directed that a person, 
should not do a certain thing, it \Vould not 
allow him to recover for any thing which 
he might have done in his endeavours to 
perform that which the lav. prohibited. The 
plaintiff was acting in defiance of the law 
in practising ns an apothecary without- a 
certificate ; he could not, therefore, have 
the melancholy antisfartion of even reco¬ 
vering for the bottles which he had furnish¬ 
ed to the defendant. 

The plaintiff was nonsuited. In ordering 
him to be called, the Lord Chief Justice ob¬ 
served, that he ought to say that the pre¬ 
sent was a hard case, as the plaintiff ap¬ 
peared to be m person of skill, having been 
regularly admitted to the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

We have not yet done with this trial. 


it affords us much pleasure to state that 
our proposition on the subject of popular 
demonstrations has already been put ill 
practice at the Soptiiwauk Mechanics* 
iNSfmrnoN; a course of familiar Lectures 
on Anitomy having commenced on Mon¬ 
day gening last by Mr. G. Simpson. As 
a first effort the attempt was respectable; 
but the Lecturer entered upon Mi subject 
too abruptly, employed too many technical 
phrases, and without having prepared the 
minds of hi* auditory, by an introductory 
discourse, for the reception of the novel and 
peculiar intelligence be was about to com¬ 
municate. In these Lectures popular pre¬ 
judices regarding dissections should be spe¬ 
cifically referred to, and aa an antidote the 
utility of tire practice should be elaborately 
enforced. 

There were several ladies present, &nd 
the demonstration of the bones appeared to 
give high satisfaction. The managers of 
this Institution from being the first to carry 
the system info practice, are entitled to the 
best thanks of the profession and the public. 



m 


MR, BRACY CLARK ON THE HORSE’S HOOF. 


T)r, Bijikdeck, the eloquent President ofjof nailing unyielding shoes of iron on die 


tLe London Mechanics’s Institution, is about 
to deliver a series of popular demonstrations 
to the Members of that establishment. The 
work has now fairly commenced, and if it 
be cbntinued with zeal, industry, and talent, 
the happiest results will speedily follow. 
We repeat, that if yon show Mechanics the 
complicated structure of the human body, 
they will, from the nature of their occupa¬ 
tions, become the most ardent encouragere 
of humau dissections, ' 


Sterwplea, or the Artificial Defence of the Horu'i 
Ih*f considered. By Bkacy Clark/ 


feet of the horse, a practice wholly un- 
| known to the Greeks and Romans, first 
came into vogue, and has continued to exert 
| its baneful influence unto the present day. 
It is this practice which Mr. Rracy Clark has 
| laboured so long and so well, we wish we 
could say successfully, to subvert. But if 
success have not yet crowned his efforts, the 
| fault has not been his, and the public only 
requires to hear the voice of reason to do 
|justice to his merits. When Mr. Clark’s 
works appeared, there was no periodical 
press to foster genius, or the veterinary art; ^ 
! nd metropolitan stream of knowledge to irV 
rigate the provinces of Britain, The medical 
■press, like nations at the commencement of 


r , u&.o uiiuuiis ai cumniencemim ui 

f.U,. Garreapoadiag MmOm of ft. fob wotlll , M1Ight raUier t0 ^ what 

Academy of Science, of Paris, and of tlie j t ] ierR ^ ^ to 4 ,^ 


Natural History Society of Berlin. 4to. 
pp. 38. London, 1817. 

Perhaps nothing has added more to tins vo¬ 
cabulary of our language, or given rise to a 
greater number of sprightly images, *Vp 
the generous steed. In the triumph and 
the funeral, the battle, the chase, and the 
humble pursuits of agriculture and ctril 
the horse has always been an ohjoct ef^. 
xamount interest. Fearless, proud, or pa 
tient, as circumstances require, it adapts 
itself to the passions, the vanities, or the 
interests of mankind; carrying the warrior 
headlong on his fee,—swelling the pomp 
and circumstance of the gorgeous pageant,— 
or with the unambitious husbandman, B ub- 
vertiag the stubborn soil, and rendering it 
rich with. com. Next to man, the noble 
and intelligent horse has ever held the 
highest rank in the creation, and human 
surgery could not emerge from the barba¬ 
risms of the barbers of old, without being 
followed by a correspondent improvement 
of the veterinary art. When, as in the 
dark ages, the horse was tortured by igno¬ 
rant smiths, men were left to perish of their 
wounds, or death was hastened by surgical 
executioners. At this period, the practice 


| of knowledge. Fines imperii tueri 
magis, quam proferre mos erat; inter 
suam cuique patriam regna finiebantur, 
and there was no diffusion of veterinary 
knowledge, because there was no periodical 
| press, either directly or indirectly, devoted 
to the subject. 

We may, without vanity, take credit to 
; ourselves for having introduced several use¬ 
ful plans to the public, which, though long 
| discovered, were very imperfectly known 
or practised, as in the instance of the sto- 
j mac h pump, and several othera; an^we do*® 
not doubt, that when Mr. Bracy Clark’s 
I views of the structure of the horse's foot, 
j and of shoes suited to that structure shall be 
fully unfolded, the public will at once see 
its reasonableness, and patronise it accord¬ 
ingly. Mr. Bracy Clark had for several 
years given the horse’s foot his almost un¬ 
remitted attention, and his labours were not 
unrequited by discovery. After many dis¬ 
appointments in turning horses to grasa to 
| recover their feet, he began to apprehend, 
and subsequently discovered, that the too 
solid resistance of the shoe and nails to an | 
organ eminently elastic, was the fertile 
csuse of mischief. To “ make a s sura nce 
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mm performed, thnt of foiling ptoto «-*• pelt seen to be f' ti XtSwLe tf 
ot the sw>. toot for severtl jeer,, wd com- j jtliM[^*5*** +& 
palingrin-m; when directetldeoce uf,c< ®‘ drcles, oeeo f cls.dc horn, one 

.mat mm* diminution mi herdemng of L «m hem, *mf » “«Wing™re^ 
- ~ from the riirid embrace of the tree £**»-£"*• *£* „ d &*» 


Btaat annual aunmuuuu »**- 

the foot from the rigid embrace of the iron 

ehoe.was obtained. It is strange that the 

true nature of the hotae'a foot ahould » 

lone have escaped the notice of anatomists,, u>nuacw»», — .«* ~ 
or that some idea of its structure should not daily taking place m the 
. . from analogy. Far from rea ^ y explained. Tim i 


wasbefore imagined; the sole •wgJ'V 
I ft supplementary part , uniting and filling up 
these parts, and dosing the lower opening 
| of the W.” # 

Contraction, and the diseases which are 
■ '* foot, were now 


have beep dram &« »"*«• F “ ft0 ® 
being rigid, unyielding. “ a ted ’ “ “ 
mirabl, endowed with the mcchwic prw 
ciplea of elasticity, «nd differ, to. widely 
tom the divided feet of die ei. d.an »rer- ^ 
w oh.er.aUon of its «ru.rare might lead : 

1 . m.i most be the couse- 


ilaily inning P““ — — 
readily explained. The mere elastic the 
foot, as in Modi horses, die mote misclaev - 
o«. the common shoe. The author soon 

discovered die cylindrical form of the hoof, 
wl ifl, was generally supposed to he conical, 
W | d^horaes long shod were not benefited 
. i a_one for contracted feet, 


. wnlW of its »ru(.turc might lead : a ,.,. ^aOiOMealongstioa wen, u- - 
8OTy ° „ Whet most be the couse- j whcn wt ned to grsss for contracted fee 
" „r„„;im» on a perl ronstnwted! because tl.o coffin bene was partia ? • 


us to suppose. >*»« " 

..then, of euih,. gen a par. constructed. 

for morion, an unyielding shoe, but to tor-. 

tuIe the animal and destroy the hoof. The 
women of China are not more injuredlsy 
tight shoes, then the noble cpiadruped. of , 
out country; end although something may 
he allowed to the former on the score of 
their naUonal beau ideal of feet, , a ^ 
vet to learn, that to clip a noble »■«“> 
iu fair proportions, and to dimmish its use¬ 
fulness. « break i« spirit, and abridge. » 
life, by ffmng that which was destined 
expand, has even diet ridiculous set offl 
against it. absurdity. On examining the 

agW elastic oTgan, 


when turnon b— . ,, . 

because lie coffin bene was partially ab- 
bed dnringtbe collapse of thel,oof,^en¬ 
tailed by the motionless shoe. The gr 
chaage. which shoeing ptodnee. on the 
coffin bone, and the curious stmetme of the 
internal frog, of subst.ntcd layer, of tendon 
with intervening ela.de hgsment, which 
bad been described" nbjif *<““ “ 1 ‘ 
were, next observed. Other u»fol labours 
bad preceded these, as the history 
iot, of ham, »d their highly enriens manner 
of life and propagation’, an essay on *• - 
L m of ham, it* cause, «nd ..ueee«fnl 

' mode of cnr. iWd. net to mention many 

i .i i,.wm.c 7 »ws " which. 


, ,6 t“ t IS « « ~ *■* Wh ‘t 

C al* found the whole structure espe- 1 lowing the foot to> “"“^i 

**“ ^r^t eltial principle, ^ W eU of hi. protoon and die pub- 
^TTsd bean wholly overlooked by the Uc , and bma- Wa toUj.-"^ 

of the shoeing mt. The actual eon- 

•tioction of the hoof was discovered in the 

following manner: 


lain ott py , o j determined, without 
almost offing i. 1 an horizontal 

any particular ohjert, to . q 

section ot it, « ld , tfa asunder, I observed 
ing it, after 8 uW *J g froS .band and bulbs, 
looao f d to make one 


lie, and because -. 

: been fairlv stated nor appreciated, a. ** 
shall have occasion to show, by a more 
ajuple detail of what he has done; and we 
! d0 not suppose so interesting an inquiry 
LiU tire our readers, although we should 
| hare to revert to it a gain and again. 

T a Sh „4 History of tlm Horse and 

Progress of Horae Knowledge. By Braey 

i dXVx.8. 4to. pp.bb. i-tafc*, 

Underwood*. 
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FUNGOUS EXOSTOSIS Of THE FEMUR. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF FUNGOUS EXOSTOSIS OF THE FEMUR 
—MR. KEY’* CUStCAi JtEMABXi ON TttB 
CASE. 

Jane Goodwin, oetat, 16, of dark complex- 
ion and spare habit, was admitted into the 
Hospital under the caro of Mr. Key, on the 
K3d Of October, on account of a tumour at 
the lower part of the right thigh. 

She stated that on one occasion, (she did 
not precisely remember the time, but said, 
some months ago,) she struck her knee 
violently against the edge of a door, which 
occasioned so much pain at the time as al¬ 
most to induce fainting, for two months or 
more after the occurrence of this accident, 
she felt occasional pains shooting up and', 
down the leg, but she was ttole to j^bout] 
without inwmvenience, v&i ■Kerf 
usual good health. At the expiation tit the 
time mentioned, however, she fbti&d 1 

laying any weight aortste thetoigk* itotfdji 
nursing an infant, or aft using much exertion; 
as going up stairs, great pain was produced 
in the limb. At this time, also, she dis¬ 
covered a small hard turnout tt the lower 
part of the thigljt, internally. 

This tumour very gradually increased in 
ai*e, until about, six weeks to the 
tient’s admission, when it began to ejRtefisd; 
more rapidly, and it now became very pain¬ 
ful ; a great number of leeches, and also 
blisters, were applied to the part, but With¬ 
out any benefit. 

The ]ihiiet:l, as before stated, was admit¬ 
ted on i he v.'V. of Octobed, and from that 


ference of the Itab, 

The tumour was irregular on its sari ace, 
being at some parts very hard, whilst at 
others it was softer, elastic, and communi¬ 
cating to the finger an indistinct sense of 
fluctuation; it was not* however, tubercu- 
lafced on its surface. integuments 

were not discoloured, End there were no 
large Veins running over the tumour ; a oit* 
cumstanoe generally observed in swellings 
of such magnitude. The diseased limb 
When measured, was found to be sixteen 
inches in circumference at a abort distance 
above the knee, the opposite limb at the 
same point measuring twelve inches j the 
popliteal artery was pushed from its natural 
situation, and was perceptibly beating. 

Sir Astley Cooper having mode an atten¬ 
tive examination of the tumour, and care¬ 
fully Irttpured into the history* Stated bis 
opinion to be—that the disease was of a 
malignant kind,—a fungous exostosiB, and 
that the only chance Which could be afford*- 
©d the patient, was by amputating the limb. 

But even then, Sir Aetley observed, 
success would be doubtful, as it often hap* 
is tfeab the stub# becomes effected with 
“to'iiiftd of disease to that of the limb. 
Wfilidso, be said, ■greatdanger to be 
_ Whiled from thfe lass of blood which 
j weald take place during the performance of 
amputation; and Sir Astley related a case 
that occurred at the Hospital a few* years 
Since, in which the patient nearly died 
whilst on the operating table, from loss of 


patient having been informed of Sir 
Aetley Cooper’s opinion, Consented to have 
the limb removed, and on the following day, 
the 23d, Mr. Key performed the operation. 

Having given this brief relation of thfe 
history of the case, and. appearances of the 
part previous to the operation, together 
with Sir Astley Cooper’s opinion, as copied 


period until the 22d of December, tin* swel-1 from our report book, WO shall append 
Unguent on progressively increasing. The! Mr. Key’s clinical remarks* Which contain 


general health too, which was tolerably good 
at toe time of admission, now began to suffer 
much. As such was the case, and as the 
tumour had resisted various local remedial 


b very interesting and; accurate account of 
toe appearances of the limb on dissection. 

The cUmcftl te-ctupe was deUvcred in the 
operating theatre, on Tuesday, December 


means directed by Mr. Key ; viz. repeated J 26, and Mr. Key commenced by professing 
blisters, the application of iodine ointment, J his willingness at all times to make ©rami* 
and so on, it was thought proper to commit .nation* of morbid par is, and to Submit them 
Six Astley Cooper pre\ ions to adopting those no tin- inspection of the pupils. The case 
decided measures which now appeared to J on which he then proposed to offer a fob 
hate beO«ir.i-necessary in order to save the clinical remark** be said, wap. one of 


pptiiut’slife- 
The appearances of the part when ex- 
■mined by Sit Astley CoopeT, on the 2$d of’ 
December, were fiS fhltew r- There was n 


true fungous periosteal exostosis, and 
having shortly given its history, Mr. KeV 
proceeded as follows:—I confess tbnt when 
this patient was first admitted into the 


a^eiliagoicupyingthelor.frrtwoth-rdsottlK-.liosiuinl, 1 felt some little difficulty ih 
thfg|i* ®°d it gave the impression of eraunnt-, fonning a dwguosis on her case. It was 
ing from the whole of the femur—that ia in, evidently one. of two tkdng%—-either '% 'cOtti- 
say from the bone all around, inasmuch as roon caae of necrosis, or a case of meduXtory 
the swelling occupied toe entire eixeum- sarcoma ; and I acknowledge that on fir#t 
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tfu®inatkm I was of the Corner opinion, 
>ut I should mention teyUU, however, that! 
the patient’s symptoms were misrepresented 
to me. The mother said that the poor girl 
Buffered excessive pain, that she had a peat 
deal of fever, want of rest, and so on; these 
circumstances led me to suppose that matter 
was forming, and that the case would and in 
necrosis. But I found after the patient s 
-J _mifferlnttS Were CO®- 


shell, and that the heme ****£■£ 
active* and not merely 
disease, tod from ^ 
ftagoid tumour grows* VViAwgaww^ 
medullary substance of fti <*«*<*£ 
i changed j hut from the shall 
temahy there » a fungoid substance paw 
jnar into the cancellated structure* 
l r fb« tumour consists of three distinct pot* 
. . — i___ fi™* a hard hodv 01 0008 » 


totoly. * 


admission* that her sttuenngn *. v y\ 
paratively trifting-that she had not in feet 
any thing like suppurative fevct going on. 
Well* then* I said, that is not aease of ne-, 
crosis} hut it is a bony tumour. 1 here is 
certainly a distkctioa between necrosis and 
bony tumour in tba'ftwr which acoom- 
panics the former; now (MafM te de¬ 
pendent upon, or rather is produced by, the 
inflammation in the ^riosteum, pd *% 
pulsation; which are circumstances^ that a^ 
wave taJke place in necrosis. At - the same 

time.Xm I considered this young wo- 

man’s diseafle to he necrosis, it appeared to 
me that it had been a long while suppurat* 
ing. But sometimes the disease does, 
coed vary slowly* and 1 thought thl«»nght 
be an exception to a general rule. "J*® JJ* | 
when I found that there had been scatwly 
toy inflammation, hardly anj FJSttS 
tumour had gradually incased, and tbtttfe* 
gikht pain experienced was rather' to. be 
referred to distention than suppuration, 
then I said, why hew we have W* 

toms of fimgoid disease. £ 

The morbid parts which I have nsj ¥j- 
fore me, and which 1 will hand mrtfe 
your inspection, not only shew 
well thedifferent 

fungoid tumours, bat I think that they mo 


turns or layers i first, a naru oouy > 

secondly, an imperfect cartilsgmous mdu*. 
into whleh the bone is deposited ; wd itotty, 
W« have the tins structure of medullary 
scorns* In this medullary matter m e crite 
which were filled WiAsevumamlthcy^ 

| pear to be luted with a membrane that a 
capable ofSecretfc* serum; m the ' 

Lanced stages of fungoid disease, blood 

^^uTill'Xntively observe the base of 
m tumour, you will And that * »■*“*£ 
r amdii Mnuudm of bone issmag fmm the 


the tumour, you wut nau «•* r " ZT” t vl 
of small spicul® of bone ^lUg frmnthe 

t£ HMl *««>>» of 4 ”* 

Now, h.wto*. » wy “g ® 4 ” 11 to* 
beanexcepwon«»ttB«“»*"“vr *1™ whence did the bone arise t mine 

who. I sL 4 tat ag* ***» of to., I ta*toM n 

toy ioftom.uwi, todty “S?”* 4 K|~ Mto.ttrito. wto« «» JjtoJ « 

& 2 -sassai!ts ^B-aas'Ssur 

•ssStfrrUfssa 
SrsSSsSws^ 

-%-rtErurs— 

KtK 5 *« » «•»“»* vf-x 

on the third or fourth day after n^putatum - 

1 ' vi ‘v- 


5c * fungoid ct.«*toe*. Tto .nriountot. « 1 - ■> « ! Bew toe « *m* 

m*cl.. toa«)rtofg.to»<"« *1to- ul ™'' ’ - • •••-“• -J <-™ '!«■ mcduUmv 

A*. i. as if ta<* muscular 


, 8 had a sort ol geiwmw- -m—- - 
them. ^ It would seem as if tne muscular 
fibres were degenerating into a *°ft fungoid 

mZ wStth* editing cellular mem- 

wlhla aesiZd this gelatinous appear- 
ante. The tumour is invested 

Sn£ coverings, n dense 
cellular investment, and under this we nn 
the neriosteum. \ ou may observe that toe 
fibreTof this latter covering «e particidarly 

ous vessels pa» ft that this case _af* 


l"?SS*w:tofs 

Sir^’sas?t'sa 

*We°i d ,Xpo-.. ‘to in tW. to, ta 

M 0W which the pttient reoelto tKC.sionfil 

the periosteum to inflame; that it became 
\ e^ m fh» shell of the bone, and that 


examination, that it is perforated ay ™-' iwm m to inflame ; that it hecame 

srvsws'asr -4 sfexwaaww 

fords a complete illustration of ^ ^ the 6 ^ e n deposited bone, Now, m .the 

With respect 


SsfeSw-iiiKSi-? 


prr.oMeum. yon deprive the t«tno«t orite 
support to a certain extent, and it partially 
sloughs, but there is no effect J* 

the deep-seated and bony portion »f tk» 



An 


INFLAMMATION OF THE ARM. 


on tbe limb; it bear*, in fact, a dose re¬ 
semblance to what has been described as 
ademaUm eryppeku. 

Case.— T. Andrews, artat. 27, a sailor, of 
dark complexion and sallow unhealthy ap- 
. . . 'pcaranee, was admitted into Isaac's Ward on 

Now I will say a few words in conclusion, lIl0 mh of December, under the care of 
« „ amputation in this case ou must Mr.Travers, on account of diffuse inflam- 
e . minion of the right upper am. The patient 


tumour. I do not know that there is any 
very important pathological deduction to be 
drawn from these morbid parts. But I 
think they are exceedingly interesting, as 
showing to us what share each part has in 
the formation of hone. 


have observed that it was a forninlahii 
operation, and this tor several reasons. 
'These tumours have very large arteries and 
veins, the) are highly vascular, and having 
to afford this additional supply of blood, nu 


acknowledged himself to be at all times n 
man of very intemperate habits; and having 
just returned from a voyage to the West 
, , - | Indies, ho had been drunk for several 

the vessels of the limb become considerably d;n , g in succession ; and two days before ad- 
enlarged. We had to fear venous banner- j nation, when in a state ofintoxication, he 
rhage from two sources: first, a recurrent j ftjU with greBt vi 0 i ence on the pavement, 
haemorrhage, and secondly the hemorrhage j sfrikill| , his ti ht elbow and BbouW( . r . (>n 


from the large venous trunks. You hare. tJ><1 following day he experienced very great 


striking ] 

I UU mu ■' ; follnv 

often, I do not doubt, observed, that when j p n j I1> which had still further increased at the 
the brst incision was made in amputation, time lie applied for admissiou into the Hos- 
a profuse gush ot blood ensued. Now. in i + 

order to obviate this, which in my |*n*i.;i.: , s j ifo examination, there was found to be a 
condition would have been highly injurious, I duf(kv IvAneM of tbe skin> ext ending from 
if not destructive, I carried a bandage firmly; tllt . e j lOU | der to about two-thirds down the 


round the limb, just below the part af which 
I amputated. With respect to the haemor¬ 
rhage dreaded from the large venous trunks, 
(and which occurs because their valves have 
no longer the power of acting,) I thought 
it right, to apply a ligature to the extremity 
of the femoral and other large veins. The 
place at which the limb was removrd- 
whieh was Ht. about tl. 
thi g h,—ren do red the 


fore-r.nn, also spreading over the breast, 
und backward over a part of the scapula. 
The discoloration was unequal, the skin 
being at some parts more red than at others; 
there was preternatural heat, and immense 
swelling of the limb ; at some parts it bad a 
tense unyielding feel, whilst at other parts 
“ j there was slight oedema ou pressure. The 
“ u ‘ pain felt wns very great, and it was aggra- 
, . ^ e * 'voted on motion. There was considerable 

spects more serious than amputation »t the excitement; the pulse upwards of 

.hip-joint 'I Be termination of tins case is of 11t >, and small; the skin hot, and tongue 
course a matter o uncertainty at present, forced ; he complained of thirst, and want 
hut there is one favourable point Winch 1 0 f rest? Bnd had occasional rigors; the 
fdiould not omit to mention ; it is—that the bowel* moderately lax. 
bone appeared to be completely sound at Ordered by the dwiser of tlie week to 


the part where the limb wa* removed. 

January 1. The patient ia in every re¬ 
spect going on well. 


8T«* T H 0 M A S’ 8 HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF DIFFUSE INFLAMMATION AND Sl'P- 
Fl.'RATMW iv TI1K CELLULAR membrane 
OF THE iri'PEXl ARM. 

Tire following case affords an example of] 
u peculiar diffuse mfiammation of the cellu¬ 
lar tissue of a limb spreading throughout 


have twenty hvirher applied jo the arm, and 
to him* hid liowi-ls freely opened by house 
medicine. (ionliird‘- lotion to the limb, by 
means of linen cloths, t 

13. The patient seen by Mr. Travers 
to-day ; the local and constitutional symp¬ 
toms are of the same character as described: 
in yesterday's report ; there is, perhaps, 
somewhat leas swelling of the limb-, the 
bowels are frdely open. Ordered thirty 
leeches to the limb ; a large poultice to be 
afterwards applied. 

Calomel, otu grain \ 

Tartar emetic, quarter af a grain, to be 
taken every four hours. 

14. The patient passed a restless night; 


its whole extent, and tenuirunn^ in imper- he complains very much of a sense of weak- 
fect suppuration, with the discharge of j ness; the tongue is covered with a white 


alouglis—dead portions of cellular mem¬ 
brane. iTt appears to be a specific kind of j 
inffammtion, occurring only in persons 
whoso constitutions have been broken up by 
Intemperance, and it generally supervenes 
oa ablow (or contusion otherwise received) 


fur; tbe skin ia hot and dry; the pulse is 
100, small, and easily compressed. He still 
suffers great pain in the arm, which he de¬ 
scribes os of a picking kind; there is, 
however, much lees swelling of the limb, 
and less extensive redness. The poultice 



MORTIFICATION OF THE GREAT TOE, 


m 


wa# removed From the limb, and the dilute 
lotion of superacetate of lead applied in the 
evening. 

Ordered to repeat the application of 30 
leeches, and to continue the pill every six 
hours, with a drachm of the sulphate of 
magnesia, taken in a wine giiumful of pep¬ 
permint water. 1 

15. The principal swelling and tension 
of the limb is now over the deltoid ; in fact, 
this muscle would almost appear to mark 
out the extent of disease; the general red¬ 
ness and swelling of the limb have much 
subsided. The constitutional symptoms too 
are less severe ; the tongue is somewhat 
cleaner, and the countenance improved; 
the pulse continues small, and somewhat 
quick. The bowels are very freely acted 
upon. Ordered to apply linseed meat poul¬ 
tices to the shoulder and upper arm; to dis- 
u continue the pills and mixture, and to take 
SuLfihuie fmigmia, 1 drachm ; 

Injuikm >y'r<nrx, 1 or., four times a-day. 

18. A free incision was made yesterday 
on the outer side of the arm, through the 
integuments covering the deltoid; a small 
quantity of pus only escaped; but pa¬ 
tient expresses himself much relieved- I in- 
edges of the wound are widely separated, 
and there is a large portion of dead sloughy 
cellular membrane apparent. On making 
pressure around the wound, an imperfect 
kind of pus passes out. At the anterior 
fold of the axilla, there is a small cxrcnlar 
slough in the integuments, of about the size 
of a sixpence; the cuticle has separated 
over this part, and it appears ready to yield 
from the pressure of matter within. -Mr. 
Travers made a free incision through the 
slough, and to some extent turouud it; a 
quantity of ill-conditioned pus, and shreds 
of dead cellular membrane, was evacuated. 
There was profuse bleeding after tbe inci¬ 
sion, in consequence of one of tbe dilated 
aperies of tbe cellular membrane having 
been wounded, and Mr. Travers thought 
proper to apply a ligature. There is leas 
general swcttmg of the arm, and the consti¬ 
tutional excitement. has in a great measure 
subsided. The poultices to be continued. 

SO. Both openings discharging freely; 
there is a large quantity of yellowish slough 
occupying the anterior opening. The tongue 
is now clean; the pulse moderate, and the 
appetite returned. Ordered a mutton chop 
daily; the dilute nitric acid lotion to be 
applied to the wounds by means of lint and 
poultices as before. 

Sulphate f quinine, 4 grain* ; 

Ifmum f ram, 4 ouwcsj. Mix. 

Half of this mixture to be taken twice 
a-day. 

£8. Tim parts have continued to dis¬ 
charge copiously since the last report. Stri ps 
of soap cerate, spread on linen, are now ap¬ 


plied round the limb, and the poultices are 
discontinued. Continues the quinine mix¬ 
ture, and is now allowed six ounces of wine 
daily. The patient’s health and strength 
have gradually improved. 

January '2. The wounds are healing fast, 
and the patient is in every respect doing 
well. 


BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 


AN INTEREST!SO CASE OP MORTIFICATION 

OF THE GREAT TOE—-AMPUTATION 0» 

THE LIMB, BELOW THE KNEE-FATAL 

TERMINATION, 

John Reid, a middle aged man, 5i yeaxB of 
age, was admitted into thi* Hospital, Vuv.?, 
with the above i.T<:i!iom'd iIhouso. Hi' hull 
been a sailor, and consequently much ex¬ 
posed to vicissitudes of temperature. He 
says that he received a severe bruise on the 
great toe of the left leg, from a horse; ec- 
: f a ii.uiis auppr 1 . the toe became tumid, 
mu i. nl ihnmiiiiu!: but no attention was 
paid to it, and he followed, as well as lie 
was able, his accustomed pursuits. 

It was on the 7th of October when he met 
with the accident, and in a fortnight from 
that time his constitution began to suffer. 
Meanwhile the skin about tins toe became 
livid, the whole foot swollen, and more and 
more painful. A week previous to his ad¬ 
mission, he discovered that the part was 
totally insensible. At that time lie was at 
Bristol, and not having a settled home, be 
determined on walking to London, which be 
did, and arrived a day or two before he 
came to the Hospital. It is proper to men¬ 
tion, that some years since the toe of the 
right foot was in a very similar state, and 
that it was a long time healing. 

On removing the dead cuticle surrounding 
the toe, the integuments presented a livid 
black appearance ; the too itself was cold 
and insensible. The skin beyond this part 
was of a dusky ash-coloured white, add vesi¬ 
cles containing fluid were here and there 
seen. The whole of the mortified parts 
were moist. No distinct line of demarc¬ 
ation was discemnble, the discolouration 
gras insensibly lost in the parts around. 
The foot and leg were much Swollen, even 
as high as the knee. 

His nights had lijthcrto been slSepleza ; 
head-ache hardly ever left him ; and the 
pain in the foot was unremitting. The 
tongue w as moist, but coated, anil tlie pulse 
small ami weak. An effervescing poultice 
was ordered to be applied to tiierfbot. A 
dose of house medicine to be taken imme¬ 
diately} and alter its operation % grains of 
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the sulphate of quinine every 6 hours. Six 
ounces of wine daily. Milk diet. 

Nov.il. JI as passed a better night than 
he has for a long period before. Free from 
pain in his head: tongue clean *, bowels 
open i The foot is muck less painful, but 
the thigh is swelled and the inguinal glands 
tire enlarged. No defined b.mndai v b< iwcen 
the dead and livine par!.-*, I .iwards ni-.'l.i 
the pulse became full, hard and quick, beat¬ 
ing 120 in a minute; the skin was hot, and 
lie complained of thirst. The wine and 
quinine were discontinued. 

4. Not so well as yesterday. The gan¬ 
grenous inflammation of the foot ru'bi-r ex¬ 
tending. Pulse 110, not so full as y-.-st fr¬ 
eight. Tongue clean, bowels regular. Let 
him continue the wine, and take 5 grains of 
the soap pill, with opium, at bed time. 

£», Has passed a restless nigbt, which he 
attributes to the paiu in the foot. Pulse 
ISO, and more compressible. Continue as 
before. 

?. The inflammation appears diminished,; 
and less vivid. A line of demarcation ap- 1 
pears to be forming on the upper part of the 1 
foot, between tin- inflamed mill iu»rtifo.d 
parts, The moriim-hium has now < xumlcd j 
as far as the root of the second phalanx of 
the great toe ; the factor is very great. 
The swelling of the leg and thigh is lessened. 
Pulse 90, Bowels constipated. Continue 
the mixture, and let the wine be increased 
to 10 ounces daily. 10 grains of the pills m 
be taken at night. 

9. Has slept better during tlie last night; 
foot, still painful. Bowels open. The par¬ 
tial lino of separation has disappeared, aud 
the mortification is again extending. The 
first and second phalanges of the toe are laid 
bare and destroyed. Continue the mixture 
with the addition of another grain of the 
sulphate of quinine. 

10. Hur ji,i««i>ii n gu-,-.1 ni<J;i : the pain 

in the fii.ii being much !l»s. i he appear¬ 
ance of the iiifii ulir-d parts much the sume 
us yestnrdui. flu* tutor from the part 
continuing to be very d is agreeable, it 
was suggested to Mr. Lawrence to try the 
chlorate of --i-an",., tjy alit.-i-cd 

meal poult:-'- hu, n-i I . la- * :i' , .:. , ie(',, 
and the following lotion to be applied twice 
a day instead ; 

A'-'-rV rn;</. I drachm; * - 

H’rtiVi-, l pmt. Mix. 

11. The foot appears to be more swollen, 
and the. mortification slightly spreading. 
Ohiit the lotion, with (he poultice, and re¬ 
peat the mixture, pi'is, and wiiic. 

14. 'Hie mortification is still extending, 
though slowly: there is no attempt at se¬ 
paration. 'lire foot and leg are much less 
swollen, ns are also the thigh and inguinal' 
glands. Tongue clean, bowels open. Ap- 
potite good, Pulse 90, rather weak. I 


Mr. Lawrence requested that Mr. Earle 
and Mr. Vincent would see the man, to con¬ 
sult on the propriety of amputation. Mr. 
Earle gave ii as his opiniou that in the pre¬ 
sent improved condition of the patient's 
health, the operation was justifiable, al¬ 
though no line of demarcation had taken 
■ pliue. Mr. Vincent, on the other hand, said, 
*i:«t during his practice he had aeon three 

I cases of a similar kind where the operation 
was performed, and in each of those oases 
the stump t-».>k on flip same diseased action 
i as the origin*.', disease. and that the patients 
{ eventually died. In them the arteries were 
: greatly ossified, and he should infer that 
such was the case in the present instance. 

18. The appearance of the foot and leg is 
much the same; the mortification is slowly 
advancing: the limb is leas inflamed and 
swollen. 

Mr. Lawrence coinciding in opinion with 
Mr. Earle, had the patient removed to the 
operating theatre, and amputated the leg 
! below i‘„- knee. There was considerable 
' bh-Hiiiig from the small vessels, which re¬ 
quired lire application of several ligatures, 
/ iin rma were also tied. The anterior and 
; posi rior tibia! arteries were slightly dis- 
'! eased; the integuments were brought to- 
' getlier by adhesive straps, and a roller ap- 
. plied Toimd the limb.* On the evening of 
tin* operation hemorrhage took place from 
1 the stump ; cold witter was constantly ap- 
; jdii-il, which had the effect of checking it. 

' lhuidiijp- removed. 

19. Has passed a restless night: the 
bleeding has returned, hut is now much 
lessened. Pulse 90, and feeble. Tongue 
white and coated. Bowels constipated. 
Ordered to take a dose of calomel ana jalap 
immediately, six ounces of wine daily, and 


stump has been very painful through the 
night, and he complain* of jerking of the 
muscles of the thigh. Tongue coated. 
Pulse not so feeble. The drtfsingt if tht 
utiimp were all ' has 

taken place* There is an offensive sstuous 
discharge. Tin- • made has separated from 
il;e cutis arou* -.1 the wound, and the integu¬ 
ment UndvrmtHth it has assumed a brown¬ 
ish colour indicating the commencement of 
ifengi'ci!’ 1 . A .-licht blush of inflammation 
i> i.hsviMibh- around the contiguous skin. 
A linseed poultice to be applied to the sur¬ 
face of the stump, and the pills and wine to 
be continued. 

' * This is a practice Mr. Lawrence in¬ 
variably adopts* whether the operation is 
performed above or below the knee. The 
limb of course "»■* carefully watched, su-.d hu¬ 
mid lately nuy tumeiktioii is observable, tlie 
roller is cut awav. 
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21. Pawed tn indifferent night. Gan¬ 
grene of the integuments is slightly in¬ 
creased : the surface of the muscles is red, 
and granulations appear sprouting up: a 
copious sanious discharge still continues 
to flow from the wound, and the oc¬ 
casional jerking of the muscles continues. 
Pulse very weak ; appetite almost lost. 
Tongue much coated. Let him have 10 
ounces of wine daily; 10 grains of the pill 
at night instead of h grains, and 3 ar ;■■ ■■.- ..f 
the sulphate of quinine. three times a Uay. 

liSti. His countenance lius undergone a 
visible change ; the features are attenuated, 
aud he looks anxious and dejected. His 
appetite is now completely ni ne, and the 
tongue at the buck pu r t is brown and dry. 
The mortification o*f the stump has in¬ 
creased ; the surface of the musi les liai e no 
longer a healthy aspect ; and a viscid liari- 
colouved mutter covers the whole stump. 

from this time he gradually suuk, and died 
on the 3d of])ecember. 

On Examination, the arteries were found to 
be here and there slightly ossified, but not 
much more than is usually observable at such 
nn age. The vena saphena interna was 
thickened so as to appear very much like an 
artery; the last two or three inches of its 
course were filled with pus, of which ihe 
f' in ,r..1 I, in tdso roniaiui-d a emailquantity, 
■V- : *!h : of tilese veins .ippeuted inflamed. 
On < -.itiiii^ iiiio tin* capsule of the hip-joint 
a large «if purulent matter escaped. 

The sytu,\ i«l membrane whii h is reflected 
over the head of the bone was absorbed, 
and the cartilage was ulcerated; but no 
Other murk of inflammation having existed, 
was discemable. 

It is rather curious that the correspond¬ 
ing hip-joint presented almost similar ap¬ 
pearances. Within the left side of the 
thorax was found a large quantity of sero- 
purulent fluid, and some tubercles were 
round in the under part of the lung. The 
j%ht lung was likewise diseased. It is 
rftther strmige that the patient during life, 
never once eqanplainnd of feeling any un- 
nasiueas in aayof the parts in which such 
extensive disease had been going on* 


CASE OP ANEURISM IN TUfi DESCENDING 
AOUTA, WITH nUPTL'KE INTO 7IIS PEnr- 
(' A 1( Dl I. 1 M • 

A butcher, apparently about ,10, was brought 
into Habere ward, having suddenly expired.! 
His wife Stated that on Sunday morning he 
complained of violent puin in the head ; that 
the whole of that night, and part of Monday, 
he had been drinking, aud, was ^scarcely 
sober at the time of wa death on Tuesday 
afternoon, when lie was occupied in the 
sluughter-house. He was club-footed ; and 
from the diminutive size of his calves end 
thighs, seemed to have used cratches. 


Vest Mortm Exmimt'unu 

The lips and cheeks were quite purple, 
and the veins about the head and neck par¬ 
ticularly turgid ; the membranes distended 
with blood, and the ataiimoid opn pie at the 
basis of the brain. The i«nmiJ intestines 
highly vascular in one or two place*. On 
opening the pericardium, it was found to 
contain at least a pound of serum and eras- 
sament. An aneurism of the aorta had in- 
-iL.idi'-il between the lungs, and burs ted 
into the pericardium at its posterior part, 
through a small ulcerated opening, which 
would have admitted tiro point of a email 
goose quill. On the inner surface of the 
bag much lymph had been deposited around 
the aperture, nature having fruitlessly en¬ 
deavoured to ward off the consequences 
from the ulceration without. The lower 
part of the bodies of the ftth, 6th, 7 th, and 
upper part of the Oth dorsal vertebras were 
not only laid bare, but their ligaments and 
part or their bony structure absorbed; ab¬ 
sorption seemed to have made much less 
progress on the intervertebral substance. 

The only operation performed this week, 
was amputation in an old cose of compound 
fracture of the right leg, extending into the 
join i. The operation was performed in the 
Ward; and like many of Mr. Earle’s ope¬ 
rations, in a very clumsy manner. Dis¬ 
secting back the integuments, he pushed 
his knife through them ; and made a 
strange sort of an opening ; such bungling 
is generally believed to be confined to the 
surgical tyro in the dissecting room. 


ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 

STRAItOOnATKD HERNIA — OVEfUTtON 
ST RAN OU RATION NOT REM E VEX.—DEATH 
—DISSECTION. 

Mary Burnett, aged ■>-» admi'ls *1 «i<hstran¬ 
gulated femoral hernia on r* •• *.i. : c ; she 

lias been subject to riij.tnr.-iw! law years, 
and tliinks that site had not reduced it 
during this time. Since Wednesday last, 
tbe 4tli iust., it had been more full, and alio 
lias had no m ‘: ■' - ' day. On her 

admission she * i* .•■'i 1, fed with hiccup, 
sickness, tenderness over ail the abdomen, 
and anxious countenance ; the pulse about 
toil. She was bled, and put into the bath. 
\ small tumour of the size of a walnut was 
felt in the usual situation of femoral hernia; 
this was cut down upon ; and, on the sac 
being •‘■p. r.ed, was found to consist of a por¬ 
tion o: ...inntuni, much compressed, pre¬ 
senting the appearance a good deal re¬ 
sembling one of tb«- common conglomerated 
gland# in two small lobes, it hud pa* 
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tracted alight adhesions every where to the 
inner port of the sac, and had a very narrow 
nock. The stricture over it, by Poupart’s 
ligament, was not very tense ; it was di¬ 
vided, and the mass returned into the ab¬ 
domen. 

Since the i-j.r’T.sior, leeches, weak solu¬ 
tions of Epsom salts, and, lately, a little 
castor oil, hove been employed; as yet she 
has had no evacuation, nor have the symp¬ 
toms abated. Her countenance is more un¬ 
favourable, expressive of more distress; the 
hiccup continues ; the tenderness of abdo¬ 
men is increased; a sense of fullness is ex¬ 
perienced ; pulse about 100; tongue deeply 
coated; vomited once just nuw, and con¬ 
tinued in the same state till the 15th, when 
she died. 

Sectio Cadaveris. 

On opening the cavity of the abdomen, 
the stomach, duodenum, and jejunum, with 
the first part of the ileum, were marked 
with inflammatory appearances on the poste¬ 
rior coat. 

It was found that she had been affected 
with double hernia; a portion of perito¬ 
neum had descended under the crural arch 
to the extent of about an inch, or an inch 
and a half, and a contiguous portion of peri¬ 
toneum had got entangled between the 
fascia running up, and from the pubes in¬ 
side the rectus abdominis muscle, forming a 
sac of about one-third that extent; into the 
latter a small portion of the ileum had 
been protruded and strangulated, forming 
the cause of death. 

The piece of intestine adhered to the sac 
about three-fourths of its circumference, 
mid was confined by the stricture formed by 
the fascia, and in & very high state of in¬ 
flammation, Every part of the contents of 
the intestine was arrested by the stricture, 
and below it the intestines resembled a 
large mrm ; another portion had been 
strangulated in the sac, and had descended 
below PoiipfirfB ligament, and which had 
been reduced during the operation; this 
portion showed the marks of compression 
it had undergone. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Can E, Z, authenticate Ids statement 1 
If «o wo will publish it, Come what, 
come may.” 

We do not profess to reply to the whole 
of the Letters we receive ;—some, in fact, 
do UQt require replies, and the queries of 
.ethers are so numerous, that they pre¬ 
clude the possibility of giving satisfactory 
answers: we are in this predicament with 


regard to the ten sheets of foolscap from the 
pen of Pi/tluas. 

We once more entreat our friends to be as 
brief os possible in their communications, 
and we beseech them to give us " much 
matter in little space.” We are obliged to 
lay aside or return many valuable articles, 
solely frdrn their unwieldy length. Some of 
the Letters on the College of Physicians, for 
example, would fill an ordinary octavo— 
such essays would not be read, if printed. 
By the by, we have mislaid “ the Circular ” 
of the “ Faculty ofPbysicif a “ Frijsnu ” 
will send us another, we will endeavour to 
give the whole, or greater part of it, in¬ 
sertion. 

The Students of St. Bartholomew’s Hos¬ 
pital still complain of the rascally Box- 
carriers. Why do they not petition the 
Grand Committee? Such an application 
would rid them of the nuisance by which 
they are now annoyed. 

Did a Licentiate observe that we de¬ 
clined to insert his former letter, on account 
of its anonymous personalities? without 
which, we fear the first part of his second 
letter would be unintelligible. 

We have received Dr. Penneck's cathe¬ 
ter and director—they shall have an early 
notice. 

We are exceedingly obliged to the Author 
of u Medical Legislation/' for his two very 
excellent Tracts ; unfortunately the second 
is incomplete, as it terminates at the 24th 
page of the appendix—can he favour us with 
the concluding portion ? 

We will comply with the requests of n 
Coi'KTny Surgeon. 

We thank our facetious friend Moro ax. 
It is true Dr. K lUotwm w«* in Swiuerlan<L 
hut the patient was admitted ou his taking- 
in day, Mid consequently «<u under hiscan” 
Although the system of trantiatiim be hetero¬ 
dox, yet it is very agreeable to those who 
cannot otherwise comprehend. 

We shall probably notice the subject 
mentioned by Fair play. The “ straight¬ 
forward” system still taken * u serpentine 
course;” how is this? 

A. Z. L. shall appear* 

The practice alluded to by Chirvugus, 
in his spirited Letter, is without doubt ob¬ 
jectionable; but we fear that any other 
would be more so* 
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Functions of the Eye, fyo. 

I have now to speak of the functions of the 
Eye, as an organ of sight; but this is a very 
difficult > v-. i. T >..i t ifoi.'f |.«?t»nd 
to have ■.■- *m. > r ■ !»■ i..:i !■» give 

you a c( . ■ s—d I 

ways questioned whether the Class had 
knowledge enough to understand it, if it 
were given. Well, under these circum¬ 
stances, 1 have made out as good a way of 
speaking of it ns I can, by reminding the 
auditors of certain circumstances relative to 
light, which they may ascertain to be facts, 
and consider at their leisure. 

First, then, it does appear, that light con¬ 
sists of very minute parts of matter follow¬ 
ing each other in straight lines, and moving 
with incredible velocity . These light par¬ 
ticles of matter arc subset to attract ion 
and to rejection:. like a ball upon a billiard 
table striking against an object which re-, 
fleets it, it rebounds at the same angle. To 
ascertain that, you have only to consider; 
this common observation: suppose there 
was a mirror here, mid that thn <■ persons were 
to stuud - two ut the side of it . uulmnj 'in- 
siiiue aii t ‘,le with li e minor, and -.r.u in in.:!* 
of the mirror, what would be the conse¬ 
quence f Why, that the two people who 
were at tire side would see each other very 
distinctly, but they would not see the man 
who stood in the front; and the man in the 
front would see himself, but he would not 
eee the other two, for the rays of light 
going upon my person, (supposing I was 
one of those standing at the side of the 
mirror,) impinging on ate, and being reflec- 

Voti XI. 


ted, would rebound, and affect the person 
who stood at the same angle, whilst tire rays 
of light going to the person in t he middle 
would rebound his own image, and would be 
evident to himself, but ho would not see the 
image of those who stood at the side. 

Now 1 say, then, they are susceptible of 
at traction—attraction by things which con¬ 
tain more condensed matter. Suppose all 
below a line to be water, and all above that 
line to he air, and suppose a ray of light 
to be passing from the water into the air, 
it will be attracted when it gets to the sur¬ 
face of the water by the denser medium, and 
Sits course will be broken. It will he bent, 
to use the optical hiii^tingi-, it will be bent 
from the perpendicular light falling on the 
surface of the water ; the ray of light will 
appear broken, but we make no allowance 
for the refraction; we always suppose the 
rays of light to come, as they usually do, in 
straight lines to our eyes. 

Well, now, here’s the experiment: 1 put 
a shilling in the bottom of a basin ; I stand 
so far distant, as that the edge of tlie basin 
conceals the nlnlli: , -. , .fn.-iii my view; 1 half 
fill the Vi-iin1 another person half 
fill the basin with water, and then I see the 
shilling, 0, persons who had never tried 
the experiment would think the shilling 
must have been moved; but the man who 
filled the water into the basin would know 
it had not been moved. You know, too, 
that a straight stick dipped into the water 
appears crooked in this way. Well, the 
attraction by the difference of the media of 
water and air is well known; it i# as 3 to 4; 
; and the difference between glass and air is 
I as 2 to A. 1 an not clear dial I tell you 
exactly, but it is computed, as you will 
find, that the eve may reflect in this way. 

There is another cause of the alteration 
of the course of the rays of light. /If they 
impinge upon a convex body, those which 
touch the greatest convexity of it will suffer 
no alteration in their course, but those which 
fall on the sides of it will of course be at¬ 
tracted by the convexity of the body; they 
will be nearer to it in one point than in ano¬ 
ther; they will be bent inwards, as the 
phrase is, and all the rays will thu» b# 
brought to a point. 

SK 
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Now the degree of refraction from the 
convexity of the body in ascertained ; they 
Bay, if you complete the circle, the point of 
conversance, the focus will be at one semi- 
diameter of the circle behind. Tim is the 
way they have calculated the refracting’ 
power of convex bodies. You know it is 
this power, for you have seen the effect of 
a burning glass in bringing light to a focus. 
Well, tin: rays of light come to the'cornea, 
which ri-tli'CH ri.i-m partly on account of 
its‘convexity, and partly On account of its 
concavity. A great deal Of light falling on 
the cornea impinges on the angles of it, 
Which will be reflected again, and that is 
the reason of f.n- gliMming of the cornea. 
It i« only a <1 rtmn ipiur.'iiv of light that 
will go through the cornea; from that a 
great deal of light will gJtothe h is, and will 
be reflected from it again, and this is the 
reason why we see the ini in some persons 
more than in others. It is only that cone 
Of light that goes into the pupil, and then 
falls upon thi 1 f- l.'.i'-'-’i.c in,i. Well, then, 
the rays <■* !:■. h: v i i 'n In 'tight to a focus; 
but as to saying where the focus is, I sup¬ 
pose that that is more than any man can do ; 
out the rays of light are brought to a fueua 
behind the crystalline lens, aud they are 
separated and decussate and arrange them¬ 
selves upon the retina, exactly in the same 
order in which they proceed from the dif¬ 
ferent objects we see. Thus, if a ship were 
the Object 1 Baw, it would he represented on 
the retina, but inverted ; the masts would 
be downwards and the bottom upwards. 

Now the eye Inis all thus* power.-, s-. that 
it i« a most perfect an: < ■.■replete rar.- iu c- ! >- 
scitra, which any one may satisly himself of, 
by the following experiment: rake off 
back part of the icterottea of an animal’s < y 
aud part the vitreous humour with thin 
paper , then present the eye to certain lumi¬ 
nous objects, thrt r i nadirs, f.>r inss.’.mv, in 
a room otherwise c!.uk, nut ym will ■■ the 
flames of those candle* imv lii*wii!i"»il’y de¬ 
leted on the paper, with f! oil N.r- i-.med 
ownwards, jhmmrring am! iii-iviri;:, just us 
the flames d,*. U, i‘ is a cemph r camera 
obwurtt. You have Been those cameras ob- 
scura* where the landscape, or whatever 
it is, is depicted upon paper, most accu¬ 
rately and vividly done. The eye has those 
powers of so refracting and bringing to a 
focus the. rays pf light, that they, afterwards 
separated, will arrange themselves on the 
retina, in pm ivlv tlm very same order in 
which they • »n;i«i,«tt‘d from the different sur¬ 
rounding bodies. But the retina feels, it 
don’t tee. In the common camera obscure, 

; yyc aye obliged to use another glass to cor- 
wjt the inverted position of the object. 
■Tie retina feel#, it don't see ; hut ds there 
is no correction for the inverted position of 
the object in the human eye, why it has 


entered into the heads of some persons to 
suppose, that we really see things topsy 
fumy in the first instance, and correct this 
errpr by experience. Now that is a very 
strange opinion *and n very absurd one. We 
always believe the rays of light to come in 
n straight direction from the object to the 
retinat on which they impinge ; ami sup¬ 
pose the rays of light from the Gentlemen 
now in the gallery were to impinge on my 
retina, and produce an impression by which 
I knew they were there ; and suppose 1 saw 
that hat which now’ lies on the ground, on 
the top of my retina, the impression causing 
me to believe it was on the ground, would 
my eyes in alt that deceive me 1 Do riot the 
rays come in » straight direction l VVe 
know' they do. My belief is, that the rays 
come in a straight direction from the object 
to the retina, and that is as it should be; 
the reason ofit ifl, to gi ve u* our knowledge 
of the objects, which it unquestionably 
does. Well, there is one thing with regard 
to the eye which nobody understands : the 
eye is a correct camera obaeura, when the 
object is placed at a certain distance from 
it; but if you were to approximate the 
paper to the candles, for instance, the flames 
would become indistinct at once. There is 
no adaptation in the dead eye to objects, 
but there is a great adaptation to them in 
the living eye, and how this adaptation is 
produced, I believe nobody understands. 

I have talked of the elasticity of the cornea, 
and the convexity of the eye. Mr. llaois- 
den, who was a very clever man, an instru¬ 
ment maker in this town, did contrive an 
instrument by which he could try the spire- 
•i"i'v i f t. ornoa, so that when a person 
w ... ■ * it. .i:one object: here, at another 
there, and at a third in another place of the 
same room, he could tell which object the 
person was looking at, by observing ^the 
sphericity of the cornea; but that is not 
sufficient, and therefore ppm people have 
been induced tosftpppse, tkotihe crystalline 
must be poved occasionally, or that it had 
pow-er to alter its sphericity. AU this is 
hypothesis. 

Now when I speuk of each organ of sense, 
I always take occasion to mile those cirium- 
stancos, with relation to sensation iu ip-ne- 
ral, which tiiat organ is most calculated to 
display; and with regard to the light, we 
must see how aubl ile, how wry subtile indeed 
are our iensos, when capable uf having 
vivid sensation produced from such wonder¬ 
fully minute matter—by the atoms of light. 
So it is with regard to found: what won¬ 
derfully subtile matter must that be, and 
yet what vivid wimalion does it produce! 
t here cannot bo a question but that there 
is some subtile matter vibrating through the 
air w hich is the cause of sound. It h»a 
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many affinities to light. Sounds cross each 
other without intervening, just as the rays 
of light do. But I say, the subtilty of our 
perceptions, and yet I do n^t dwell much upon 
that point, the matter produces actions on 
the nerves—produces some vibration in the 
nerves by which the action is propagated 
to the brain, and thus are we able to per¬ 
ceive why very vivid sensations often take 
place from the slightest impulse, and why, 
at other times, the most powerful impulse 
fails to produce a sensation. A msui may 
be shot through the body and not feel it. 
It has been said, that a man has had Iris leg 
shot off, and that he never knew it till he 
attempted to take a step. (Laughter.) 
Again, the slightest odours, or any thing of 
that kind, often produce most powerful sen¬ 
sations on the cerebellum . 

Now that there are those actions pro¬ 
duced on the eye is perfectly (dear. It was 
to this subject. l)r. Darwin bent his atten¬ 
tion, when he affirmed this piece of phy¬ 
siological information, which I believe now 
is commonly received, that sensation 
not depend upon impression made upon 
nerves, but upon actions excited iu them. 
There are some people who sleep with their 
eyes open ; and a man may stand before 
another man in such a situation, with a 
lighted candle in his hand, so that the iav.ig(- 
of that person who has the light ma) in- 
vividly depicted on the retina of the sleep¬ 
ing man; but does he sec—is he sensible 
of it? No. Arouse the slumberer, awake 
him that sleepeth, bring but the natural 
excitement into his nerves and muscles, and 
he would exclaim, “ God bless me, how 
came you here at this time o’night ? ”— 
(Laughter.) 

But this is the point; it is the considcr- 
otkm of ocular sjiectra. But what’s meant 
by ocular spectra? 0, you know, you 
must have remarked, that if you look at the 
setting sun for some time, sp as not to fatigue 
your eye,, and torn about-turn to the Bast, 
you mH see a ball of' fire before you. O, yen 
will see the spectrum of the setting sun. But 
say you have looked at the sun till you have 
tired the eye—completely tired the eye, 
and thru turned «:> the. Hast, what would you 
see ? Not a globe of fire, but a round, black 
ball. You will still see the spectrum as far 
&s related to form, but not as far as related 
to colour ; and it is very carious that you 
may look at scarlet till you tire the eye, 
and then that it will appear green ; ami tlmt 
you umy look at green till it appears scarlet. 
Jl is the reverse of the colours that appear*. 
You look at the window, and if the eye is 
not fatigued, aed you take it'away, you will 
see the speck a of it. but if i: is fatigued,' 
and you conknui 1 it, the light pun will ap¬ 
pear dark, and the frame-work will appear j 


bright and light. These things you must 
have observed; perhaps you may not have 
reflected on them, hut it is the reflection on 
them that leads Dr. Darwin to. conclude 
that the retina perseveres iu those actions 
which have been reflected on it, and there¬ 
fore we observe the object which is no more 
before the eye ; or the eve being fatigued 
by looking at it, you have another object, 
you have the spectrum as far as relates to 
form, but not bo far as relates to appear¬ 
ance. 

The eye of course is one of the organs 
which ailapts the manifestation of the sense 
to the situation in which we are placed. A 
man may live in a dark place, and objects 
there may be vmw distinctly visible to him ; 
whereas a man Mining out of a very strong 
light can see nothing in the same place. 
This adaptation we know has been erpremd, 
but I am sure I cannot say it has been *r- 
plaiml. The vividity accumulates in pro¬ 
portion as the exciting causes accumulate, 
and diminish in proportion as the exciting 

s •iihiini-::. but it has certainly not 

■•jp'iUiied. 

Mr. Abernethy now described the lachry¬ 
mal parts of the eye. 

As to the eyetnmo, I think you cannot 
foil to see that it is in the human species an 
■ orenu »•!’ expression. I know that any pain¬ 
ter would concur with me in this, for by a 
little arrangement in the eyebrow lie can 
make a great alteration of expression in lira 
face, and he cannot produce tl.af uUeintinu 
by the variation of any other single feature. 
No animals have this. And now you may 
think as you please upon this, but 1 have 
told you what 1 think of it, and that’s all I 
can do. 

Secretion and course of the Tears .—It seems 
all very beautiful chat there should be thin 
contrivance to besmear the tears equally 
over the whole front of the eye, and that 
there should be, too, the groove that we find 
here to convey away the surplus tears from 
the eye into the lachrymal bag! But the 
question is. What are the tears ? Now any 
body making such an inquiry, would really 
surprise a person who hail not reflected on 
the subject. Whitt ure the tears? Does 
not every body know what the tears are ? 
One would think that a person who insti¬ 
tuted such an inquiry, had neve/ seen a 
blubbering boy with the salt water running 
down his cheeks. Aye, but are those tears? 
Those are tears to be sure, such as arc shed 
from irritation or from sorrow, but they are 
not the common tears. They inflame the 
cv**; they excoriate the very cheek down 
: which they run. What are those salt water 
[tears? 0, they are the product of the 
i lachrymal gland, which is lodged in a slight 
« K % 
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fom in the orbitary process of the m frontis. 
It is the property of these glands—the 
salivary glands, to secrete occasionally, and 
not continually, and to secrete profusely at 
times. This is the source of the suit water 
which is shed from grief, or when anything 
irritates the surface of the eye ; hut it is a 
kind oi salt water not calculated for lubri¬ 
cating the surface of the eye, that von may 
be assured of. What are the coiiiiiicn learn ! 
I!nquestionably a very lubricous fluid, to 
facilitate tlie motion of the eye-lid* upon 
the front of the eye-ball—a inuciiaginoii* 
liquor—a thin mucilage secreteu from the 
whole surface of the concavity. That it 
is mucilage is manifest j for where it is 
abundant m quantity, and perhaps having a 
greater abundance than common, in conse¬ 
quence of inflammation, a* h not gum the 
eyehds together. Have you not little folli- 
cules of gum which you may dissolve in 
Warm water? I say it is a n... 
secretion, excellently calculated «u pre¬ 
serving the front of the eye, and for pre¬ 
serving it moist, so that it may be trans¬ 
parent. 

Ilut, now, if they are munlac-nous. they 
might gum the eyelids together, they do;" 
and here it seems that something is wanted 
to prevent this gumming and adhesion, under 1 
ordinary circumstances. Now, for that, pur¬ 
pose, there is a row of glands and ducts 
situated beneath the lining of the eyelid 
upon the tarsus ; they are called ciliary 
glmids and ducts ; they go also by the name 
of the anatomist Who described them— Mei- 
bmkna. You may press them, and you 
will force out of the orifices fine threads of 
oil—BUety sort of oil, and this is to picvmt 
the giiiuiiii'ic. ^ he a those ducts do not 
perform lheir huu-ii.iiin well—when there is 
that agglntinaTOr., medical men have been 
in the habit of painting this part with some 
ointment to stimulate the orifices of' 
ducts, to produce the natural accretion; j 
and, undoubtedly, it is good to anoint the! 
edges of the tarsus, because it does pivw w ‘ 
the agglutination I have been speaking of. 

Now, then, there is another good is the 
tarsi: the stiffening of the tarsus gives an 
opportunity for hair that grows from the 
very edge of the palpebrm, to arrange itself 
in a right direction- -the'eyelash. Were 
the tarsus not suflened, the hails would; 
atom one another ; hut, as it is, the hairs; 
must take their regular direction, and they ; 
project couMdernbly beyond the sq.-rlureV 
of the eyeMs. Now, what’s the use ol 
these ? 0, they protect the eye against the 
approach of any foreign body ; the eye is 
shut again.-.! it, with a 

celerity thui fimm y, e i. inkling of 
And the excellence, of this contri- 
vtw»e is very well manifested to you, by a 


common occurrence which you must be all 
acquainted with: a little fly in flitting 
through the air, it touches the eyelid, and 
the eyelid is closed upon it; the eyelid, in 
this respect, becomes an excellent Jty-trup t 
which crushes the little insect to death in a 
moment. 

But there is one thing more : when the 
«wild is closed over the,-eye, when the 
j superfluous tears have got into the groove 
i made hy the two tarsi, when the orbicularis 
! j>ir*'rs» the eye, and gives a torrent of tears 
i.rds the puncta-tackiymalui , there is a 
question, why the tears do not come out at 
the internal canthus, why do they go no 
further than those puncta which are to con¬ 
vey them iuto the nose ? There is a pro¬ 
jection her .' to pr.-wnt that, which is called 
emmcula tat r.ry.m'if. !t i* manifest in 
every eye. I: i- jj Inihit of fat riling up, 
to fill up an apparent, vacancy. It was 
to he an organ of secretion; but we 
j have now reason to believe that it's merely 
mechanical—merely placed there to prevent 
the tears from going beyond the puncta 
lachryinaiia. In some animals it is covered 
by cuticle; I allude to the horse, and there - 
I fore it cannot be a secretory organ. 

| Another question which has arisen has 
i been, whether the puncta lachryumdia trans¬ 
mit the tears to that which leads to the 
Jiiobni.iiil bag, in consequence of the fluid 
in i:sg impelled by force through them, or 
whether they have the power of absorbing 
the tears ? Now that the orbicularis palpe¬ 
brarum muscle does jointly, with other 
powers, impel the tears on, is what we have 
reason lo believe, If a person has a re¬ 
dundancy of tears, what does he do but shut 
lus eyes” and gently press with that muscle, 
to get rid of them ? But yet there is reason 
to believe, that there is that absorbing 
, ■■■■'■■ :■ Dr. Fullerton was convinced they 
nau this power; and I think it reasonable 1 !© 
believe that they have the power of nb- 
HMiptinu. w. 

And ndw I hare done. I have told you 
of all the circumstances-—of all the anilites 
which Nature has employed for lubricating 
the front of the eyeball, and Looping i( con¬ 
tinually transparent. In no other past of 
the body have you such a series of contri¬ 
vances, the uses of which you so well under¬ 
stand. Every thing seems required, and 
every tiling required is met with, and every 
B.ing met with seems to he admirably 
a-iapsed to its function; so that I cannot 
but think that the lachrymal parts of the 
eye may serve as t*u instance of the effect* 
of a designing cause, operating in the for¬ 
mation of Nature’s works. However, I 
have done for to-day. 
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Gentlemen, —It was my intention at the 
opening of this school to huve given you tuy 
sentiments on the present - of iin'dit-il 
education in this country, and i.'.e iinprmv- 
men;* of which I ciMisiih'p'd it kiibci piihlc: 
to t'xp1n>!i she plan we purposed to pursuit 
in this e^tiihli'hm-.'ut, ami to subjoin some 
hints on the most advantageous mode of 
pursuing your professional studies. Rut 
unfortunately, on the very eve of our unde: 
taking, I was disabled from appearing bt • 
fore you by one of those unexpected and 
unwelcome visitations, which so rapidly 
bring the life into .jeopardy, and to which 
the medical profession are so peculiarly 
and necessarily exposed. 

Rut I have to thank yon warmly and sin¬ 
cerely for the kind and affectionate infer* 
you took in my recovery, and now, at the 
earliest day at which 1 /eel myself adequate 
to the task, I come to redeem my pledge to 
you and to the public. 

My colleague, Dr. M'Dowel, by a strange 
copartnership in misfortune, was at the 
same moment also rendered incapable of 
coutributing his valuable assistance by a 
sii^ilur, but I am happy to say, a slighter, 
attack of fever. So that nothing could be 
more in&oajndious than the commencement 
of our school* Mr. Adams.however, stood in 
the broach—the school was opened at the 
time announced, and notwithstanding the 
disadvantages we encountered, we feel our¬ 
selves already supported to an extent which 
few recent establishments can boast. We 
are now about to enter upon the surgical 
part of the course, and I shall take this op¬ 
portunity of enforcing the several topics, 
which have for some time occupied my mind, 
and which 1 think most worthy of engaging 
your attention. 

The several new schools of medicine 
which have of late made their appearance 
in this metropolis, tend in some degree to 
evince that the odium attached to Irishmen 
in not availing themselves of the local ad¬ 
vantages which their country affords, can¬ 
not with justice be affixed to the surgical 
profession. The surgeons resident in Dub¬ 


lin, however small in number, it must be 
admitted, form a remarkable and praise¬ 
worthy exception to an imputation which I 
fear is too universally true with respect to 
their countrymen. It is only now, however, 
that medical men seem to open their eyes to 
the advantages which Dublin affords for the 
establishment of medical schools ; advanta¬ 
ges which are far superior to those of any 
other city in the empire. We abound with 
dispensaries, hospitals, and charitable insti¬ 
tutions of every description, calculated to 
alleviate the various maladies entailed 
upon man ; and without which a city like 
Dublin, with a pauper population perhaps 
exceeding in proportion that of any other 
city in the world, would soon become one 
vast scene of deaftation. But as it is the 
wise dinj-i nsation of Providence to make 
“ good ari»» out of evil,” let our profes¬ 
sion but avail itself of those local advan¬ 
tages which this metropolis affords, and we 
may turn the very poverty and disease with 
which it abounds into blessings of the high¬ 
est importance, b\ uiTonVusg to the empire 
a'. 1 iiiiiiii.'ii of writ- inf"uu-.i'i! medical 

-i* -. i-.iiichno other part of the 

Li.iic.i ■ outd educate equally well 

at the same moderate expense. 

The difficulty of prosecuting anatomical 
pin suit*, in the, sister country, induces vast 
numbers to seek that information in foreign 
states which cannot be obtained at home ; 
but if the advantages of Dublin as a school 
of anatomy and medicine were once suffici¬ 
ently known and promoted. »n lancer 
should w« find pupils i-mi era ting i> diMunf. 
countries to acquire at a great inconvenience 
and expense that information which is to 
be obtained on the most ecmmmical terms, 
in the second city in the empif ; and which 
at the same time contains within itself op¬ 
portunities for the acquirement of every 
branch of professional knowledge. 

There are twelve respectable Hospitals, 
among which we boast of a Lying-in Hos¬ 
pital, not equalled in the world for extent, 
magnificence, and utility. Two extensive 
botanical gardens, with a professor of 
character and learning attached to each. 
Two public lecturer- on chemistry, the one, 
the learned Professor of Trinity College j 
the other of the Dublin Society ; and also 
several private lecturers on chemistry. Be¬ 
side the schools of medioine conjointly 
formed by the University of l>ublin*and the 
College of Physicians, and the School of 
Surgery of the College of Surgeons, there 
an* three or four private schools, each con¬ 
taining professors in every branch of medi¬ 
cine ; and 1 trust, ere long, many others 
will be added to the number; for we ore 
not to consider that the great advantages 
which this city affords for the promotion of 
medical education, are to be restricted to 
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that of raising practitioners for this country | naturally opened the eyes of many to the 
alone. We have the means, if we cultivate! superior advantages afforded by Dublin for 
them os we ought, 1 of educating medical the acquisition of surgical and anatoBftical 
men, not only to supply the wants of Ire- : knowledge ; and we have bud consequently, 
lend, but a (..cut liropiruoit of those dea-! since the war. a number of pupils from Eng- 
tined for the Army, Navy, the Colonies, and land and Scotland, annually resorting to our 

I will say, for England itself; for even to schools; a number, which I shall venture 
England I am persuaded we shall be enabled to predict will every year increase. 

I I ns- .‘li i: ivuhIb mp.i ■ i:. prefc-ional unfortunately, our own foolish ordina- 

HCOMfi'tr.i »u t'» ibase wir. x ii-rs-Tu! 1 .11 the nations have interfered to mar the progress 
m: »- -it :wu ii!i‘Sr! us* fu: s .as. s.f n„ the of Dublin as a school of anatomy and sur- 
fcMsrt« a up; ti >; usics. !,* «r ; ..csi. 11 . s. great gery. It is natural, and a matter of course, 
ili 'isii-e i» i ii-.» sl.»- rl,i, f i*.»■.■.; sur- that pupils should nosh to receive their 

Hi* i‘ i 1 .' i:li.'ii ■ sti* , 1 : v »■■ ■. <v 1 trough- diplomas of qualification from those cott¬ 
on t the great, wealthy, and populous pro- stituted bodies under which they have been, 
vinclal town# of this part of the empire, educated, and from the hands of those pro- 
1: r . * ’* _• . I do not speak un- feasors and seniors who have observed the 

'■ l - ' "■ onsideration. The progress that each lias made in the acqui- 

cxpense of attending an Hospital in London aition of medical and <* i;J' \'\«wWri‘. 

(aq attendance on provincial Hospitals is not This very natural v . ‘.:v •'.■!•!« «:va is 
acknowledged by the T.' T.ii'*:i ColbA;. ) ii. nti eovij'i-teiv baffled by the Charter of the 
the lowest n.erage/pmhnhlv three times t College of Surgeons in Ireland, which enacts 
greater than !?m» dcuuir.iim: from » pupil for I that, no person shall be admitted to an ex- 
attendance upon the large institution.* in: aniin&tirn who has not served an appren¬ 
tice city. Edinburgh, though more •■conn- • tireship to a regularly educated surgeon ; 
mical than London, doe# not contain an Ho#- i and this is the rniiy test of qualification de- 
pital establishment, or a population sufiici-! manded from the*pupil by this corporation 
entfort.be purpose of extensive chirurqind. charter. K\. attendance u\khi lectures, tip 
or even medical education. -The expenses' atieudimce upon hospitals,m>dissections, ure 
attending mical *■.■::# in Lo:**'.-»i ,.i: '■ u :\ >■■-.: 1 \ the frumoTS of this wire sample 
Edinburgh, f* ,:u 'I «■ •iin.niity of *.,«>. :-.s- *, and, in fact, tt this very mo- 

subjects, is a* bust s.A ns i a:, I i. : i :■ point of law, the, President and 

frequently even ten times greater than in Examiners are bound to examine any man, 
Dublin ; often it amount# to an absolute no matter whether he has Over been inside 
prohibition. So that I feel warranted in ray the walls of an hospital or lecture-room,—if 
assertion, that the pupils educated in Eng- he has only served att apprenticeship to 
land and St tii'.itml, iron! !’;*■ great expense of what is designated a regularly educated 
acquiring anatomical information, are not in surgeon, he may demand an examination, 
general Buffici.-iill\ grounded in Whist mr.\ !>:■ I*u* the framers of the Charter forgot in 
considered the very foundationuf meuit-aian! ■ their wisdom to define what are the qualifi- 
cltinirgic id kniwledge; u;,d without which, | cation# which render ft man a regularly 
the»tiuflnrt,how«- t» rcrnam^utiil.miMt * educated surgeon. Their Successors, I pre- 
luf flail mid loitering. Hut the advaningi'Kof j suine. taking it for granted that the only 
Dublin, as u school, are already I ,i : :. . * ' ■p.i'st* oion to make a regularly educated 
be known and felt in the sisr- s.-i. .. .?•. - is an apprenticeship to one, do- 

During the Peninsular war, the superior munded from every piqpiil turnni 

anatomical, and of course, chirurgical, know- an apprentice to * fSeKftfwte or member of 
ledge of those array surgeons educated in the College of Surgeons in Ireland, sufficient 
Dublin, soon attracted the notice of the dis- documentary evidence that bis master not 
tiuguished individual placed at the head of only had been a regularly educated surgeon, 
the Army Medical Establishment ; and with but that he had also served his time to « 
a conscientious and honest discharge of the regularly educated surgeon ; and thus I have 
high trust reposed in him, he advanced those kuown the time of the Court of Examiners 
men in ruuk nhd responsibility, upon whose occupied, day after day, examining the 
ptofesaiotiu] knowledge, when so much was tetralogy of a candidate, even to hi# pro- 
at Bl«kv. most reliance could be placed, no frssmiiul grew t grant griirntfiither.' 
matter what was their previous patronage, li is high time for these follies to cease; 
country, or religion. Those alone were se- ;l>e spiiii of information among the rising 
looted who were most raj,able of a Hording generation of surgeons would not brook 
the best chance of life or limb tu the wound- them n moment, were it not that their own 
ed soldier; and in cons*-.;unve t numbers of interest# are concerned in perpetuating a 
our countrymen, educated in this city, and bondage under which they themselves have 
filling subordinate situation# in the army, suffered. 

were advanced with rapidity to posts of re- To the credit of the leading men of the 
eponsibility, rank, and emolument. This profession, an attempt was made within 
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these two years to induce, the College i 
petition Parliament for a new Charter *' 


College to! th» necessity imposed on every person in- 

,.... „ _ carter, the 1 tending 10 practise surgery, te undergo the 

basis of which was to annul apprenticeships, o r <!eal « t a public examination. But a 
and, in lieu of them, to lay down n broad _g ; « *t deal must be attributed to that simulw- 
system of eiltiiittion in the various branches. ne.ous effort which appeared nt this tune to 
of medical studies ; and tint d rimrnn ' '*-!*-■ pt»-<o Hi over I'.utupe for the iiuprove- 
evidence of attendance upon h-eiu: <*'*■ ■■ ■ ’ t of te n' ni\. |hy-i a 1 **- k!,, V- ,r J» 
sections, and hospitals, sho.iM be \, s -:-* which Mr. Pott Ih ctnr Monro, sen., 

qualifications demanded from the candidate.! Iiaih'r, and the two IIenters, so hugely 

Will it be credited that these projected | contributed. > . - 

improvements, which would Irwl to raise ' I'nder these circumstances, the state of 
surgery from the stale of a mechanical trade surgery could not but improve m this 
to a h-ivel with tfie liberal professions, were country. Bat Bus improvement cannot with 

rejected by a majoritv almost entirely com-Uny reason be attributed to the aystem of 

posed of the vnuuger members of the Col- ; apprenticeship without other qualifications , 
lege. While,' at the same time, wilh>nd which mamtest y prevents numhew 
scarcely an exception, these most desirable | ,r om nviubuR uiemsiUvs ot a 
improvements were supported by the senior 1 which Dublin affords as a school oi mem 
members. Men who were im the ue m m! its branches, tor t » * 

enjoyment of the advantages which ih-.-.Bat hi twenty-nme 
‘ Jstm of apprenticeship affords, ulu'e j who rev -'their F^smou^cd^Uon m 
those who opposed the projected alteration P«Hm»_are obliged, in t! * 

*?. sm <fs,^ar. 

honourable which falls to the lot of any public^ehantabla 

body of men to exercise, cannot, whatever taw 1 i>. t ; .i r y ■ ■ n ‘ f ,' ri ' * it8 eX , 

he the opposition excited by ihferested and l*t* -‘■m ^ !, «j; 1 k_ thft 1>ut . 

mercenary motives, much longer continue.tenure.- hns|a*ri e- .iblisoment, for the pur 
to he debased to a level with the mere me- (poses of. medical s< bool, 
chanical arts I anneal to mv vinmg- This Inasiiufiou, an 1 , .ugh still called the. 
Wars who in thfcCe Of a l.ry frZ ! House of Industry, h-s Aoge^rcW 
vears will have a i.-ire i.: il.i- i^iiis of the hk character trom Ha oiigiual formation. It 
College wdl th«-v fern. tb- o:.s:.l pro-J may now he tousider. il a vast hospital for 
snect of tt^ chance of putting a few addi- the admission of those who, from chronic 

SSI&UtotMr W.«4ls«y U!*®^ 

tliis degradation of tbsmsolra ml their lot ohtemmg » «H«*rnj-f: |P<1 umtam- 
t® . , t. am s. ,.t <m« ™uu tbJ exclusive of those m its h a y ■ 


profession T Is there one of you, with the 
jilura! eiiumiiin you have received, that 
does not fed humbled by the necessity of 
substring fcfcthe yoke of an apprenticeship, 
Which is altqi&W lisafei# to the master to 
whom you are »ivWred, (except so. far as 
the fee is concerned^ and to yourselves for 
the acquirement of professional knowledge. 
Would you not, if this base and unnecessary 
yoke were removed, walk mote erect, am! 
hold your heads more high, among those 
juvenile friends who are pursuing their 
studies in the other liberal professions l 
Notwithstanding the absurd method by 
which the College of Surgeons in Ireland 
undertook to provide, through the arrange 
meats of its Charter, which was granted 
them in 1784, regularly educated surgeons 
for the community, the profession made | 
rapid advances afterwards, partly owing to | 

♦vl. a/* « iif iinaifiruv and i 


__ _ -.pula- 

tion of 1508 petsons. D c to it 

i three distinct hospitals: a Fever, n Med - 
cal, and a Surgical Hospital. The hospitals 
combined, t«.:.'tRt:i. »* !>«■■■». nt. 4.V> patients. 
There is also a Dispensary attached to the 
I Institution for the poor of the north-west 
[district 4f Dublin, at which the averaged 
number' of patients prescribed for daily, 

1 amounts to ISO. , 

The ruptured poor of the cntif.' kingflom 
are pujiplied with <;i this Institution , 

and tl.< iiviTug.-d imiuhivaupplied, amounts 
to fen- •» v:v month. TIuim- necking relief 
in any .‘.•[•irtment of tliis extensive 
blifiluncnl. require no other ret omnicndaiion 
than the pressure of dMease. The entire is 
[aupp'-rtcii b\ paii'.uinfrntani ; !K:t, at abotit 
1 the „v. i:. de*i.in«‘ if SfO.nci '--.yf aiipam. 
\s a government institution, it ought W 


rapid advances afterwards, partly owing to, ts a govMumy n, ■ , « - 

the institution of a school of anatomy and have a school of medicine 
surgery under the auspices of the (iollc^ !■even the de.ipotw 

Wheie none before existed, and partly tojneni institute liospilals for the mere pM 
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poms' of edueMlnp military Mirgeons. Surely, jtual economy, and lmtf Mtfe*i'barpB 

then, the paieniul government of a free 1 is adapted to the performance of its peculiar 
country must natural!v be disposed to en--functions. 

courage the establishment of schools of* The Skeleton may be considered as the 
medicine in all hospitals supported out oft frame-work ol this complex machine, in 
the public funds, in order not, only f ill the j ■which we cannot too much admire the skill 
army and navy, hut the community large,! displayed in the structure, relative direc- 
should he benefited by them to the : idlest jtion, and connexion «1 the hones, so as to 
extent. } combine strength and firmness with an ar- 

T!ii- scliooT irt, however. UTiilertnken alto- j rangement that permits the most eomnli- 
gether by tho-e individuals now ascir cated movements with little risk oi dis- 
to teach anatomy and surgery wi;!-. a t' ■ m- [ placement, * 

walls; and 1 regrettoobierrt, that tlu-'iT \-| The astonishing powers of the Muscles 
ertions met with most oppoflltti. 1 ; wi.. «■. which move, the bones, next attract our ad- 
they ought to have received the j.rea:- -*' ir.iraii* n. which, although they are inserted 
encouragement* Let me not he understood talmost everywhere in the most disadvan- 
m alluding to the Government* whose kind- tageous manner, produce the surprising 
liest influence ha- ’ .■ , those effects we witness; hut there is so much 

institutions ; but.»■, ’* • our at- power to spate that it is every where sacri- 

mospliere drawn up by its rays, as if only to ficed to convenience of tact and celerity, 
intercept them. Thus, the biceps muscle, as it is inserted 

Lecture*, in my o; , ::n ! oh. to be useful, iu -the human ana, acts 'like a man who en- 
should, as j..i .i" p-:;di,demonstrative; denvours to raise a ladder on its nearest 
if they are not so, the learner, in the quiet end by applying his force to its lowest 
seclusion of his study, has a better chance rundle. 

to acquire the knowledge he seeks in read- As the motions of the body would be 
ing and pondering over good authors. There- much impeded were the muscles every 
fore, in our Surgical Lectures, it is our in- where inserted into bones, Tendons have 
tention to illustrate the subject under con- been constructed, which connect the mus- 
fuderation by a reference to such cases as dies to the bones, and which may be con- 
happen to be at the time in hospital, and to sidered as so many passive chords of great 
which the majority of our auditors will pro- tenacity and strength; but, notwithstanding 
bably have access; and when no living ex- their strength, they very often give way to 
ample of the disease in question is present, the power of the muscles; Thus the strong- 
we shall endeavour to illustrate our obser- est in the body, the tendo-achillis, is fre- 
vutions either by drawings, casts, or morbid i.fli riipiiirt il, ami becomes an object of 
preparations. [surgical interference. You have all heard 

Extensive and momentous information in of the celebrated French dancer, who rup- 
onr profession is, no doubt, to he derived tured both at the same moment in a violent 
from books and lectures; hut recollect, that exertion, and fell instantly powerless upon 
you do not we the diseases you are to treat the stage. The four wild young horses are 
jm either, and that you only receive an ae- equally familiar to your recollection, which 
count of them through the medium of others, were affixed to the extremities of the unfor- 
who, at the same time that they give you tunate Damian, who was condemned totQia 
the fruits of their experience, are liable to unheard of mode of execution for an attempt 
exaggerate, or misrepresent, the symptoms to assassinate lxiuis XV.* which, although 
they describe, so br to make them meet urged during fifty minutes to their utmost 
some preconceived notions, or favourite | exertions, could not tear asunder the limbs 
hypotheses, which had taken po^ession of of .his miserable being until assisted by the 
the author’s or lecturer’s mind. For this' knives of the executioners. These atrik- 
reasou, if there was no other, leam from, ii.j hut oft repeated instances, sufficiently 
your outset to observe in hospitals the cha- < vineo the powers which the Creator liaa 
meters and symptoms of diseases with your bestowed upon living auininl matter, 
own senses, and do not give up the evi- JNow let us turn our thoughts a moment 
deuce of them, contrary to your judgment, upon the medium by which the Mind ia 
to any ipan, no in inter liow high his nutho- enabled to act upon, and command this 
rity Or rank may be. powerful machinery. 

Hospitals r.i.1 only afford nil oj.portui.ity The instruments by which the mind acta 
of acquiring Ta'b.ologicft!,hul l*!i\Biological, j are the brain and nerves. The different or- 
knowledge. Instance after in>la::ro ot i urn: j guns of the senses—tliose of sight, hearing, 
and the process by which a wound or :■ bone: sne-l], taste, uud touch—connect us with 
unites, mpst make any refl, cting mind; the external world, and impressions made 
anxious to leani the steps by which the living upon the peculiar nervous tissue of these 
machine produces these results, and ex- organs are conveyed to the brain through 
amine the wonderful complexity of the aui- the medium of the nerves. Where they 
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excitd sensation and perception, a propen¬ 
sity or appetite may be excited; volition 
follows, and the command is conveyed along 
the nerves to the parts required to act. The 
subserviency of the nervous chords to con¬ 
vey the dictates of the brain is proved by 
experiment, accident, and disease. If the 
nerves going to certain muscles are divided 
or injured, the brain loses its influence over 
these muscles. If the brain be compressed, 
as occurs in violent injuries to the head or 
in apoplexy, if loses its power uf uffocting 
the voluntary muscles ; while the involun- 
fiiry, as we shall presently see, are inde¬ 
pendent of the will for the most obvious 
reason#, and continue to perform their frac¬ 
tions long after all voluntary movements 
have ceased. 

Tin involuntary m-.s'le*, such as the 
'imimihir routs of tlr* •uosiia**'* and intes- 
tme-, and all the organs subservient to digi 
cireuUti*)!!, res/initio: 1 . and il c ■wero- 
t. >i!i, w!i<m- nvrinii# arc I'Oies*-irily im-e-- 
> ;iit, aiii! therefut' onjjl.t to h" i:i(ii 
dant of the will, are supplied by nerves 
which proceed from ganglions, or peculiar 
expansions of the nervous substance. These 
nerves, from their functions, are termed the 
nerves of organic or vegetative life, and the 
honour of this discovery is usually ascribed 
to Bichat. There is, however, an excep-, 
tion to the rule that involuntary muscle# 
are supplied ex«-l'i«ivply by ganglionic 
nerves ; the par vagutn, a large portion of 
tbe eighth pair arising from the brain, is 
distribut'd' r i lit*- siimiuCh. n cisviru-tiiiwe 
from w huh I should un!) 1- miim ed l«i ii.f-r, 
that it is like 'V !.!'''t:.-* 
its nerves both from the spinal and gan¬ 
glionic systems, a muscle of a mixed kind, 
being paft’.y voluntary and partly involun¬ 
tary ia its actions. The ’ .ilmiiary aciimi of 
the at jjnacli is seldom seen i.i the hi!i!’.:ni 
spviSftes, although many instances are de¬ 
fied of individuals who possessed a power 
t>f rcigulating«t wUl its contents; * hut such 
& power exists in the tribe of ruminating 
animals, and all the mammalia seem to be 
formed after a peculiar model, bu t this model 
modified according to the particular wants 
qf the animal. The influence of the mind 
over the stomach is apparent in all human 
beings, from the effects of mental impres¬ 
sions Upon that organ. A man will sit 
down to his meal with an excellent appe¬ 
tite ; an afflicting piece of news arrives, and 
his appetite immediately leaves him. The 
immortal Shnkspewre, from whom no secret 
of human nature seems to have been con¬ 
cealed, has finely exemplified this in the 
conversation which occurs between Henry 
VUI. and Cardinal Wolsey. When the king 
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communicates his determination to disgrace 
him, by putting his own intercepted dis¬ 
patches into his hands, observing, 

Read o’er this; 

.And, after, this: amt then to breakfast with 
What appetite you have." 

The heart, whose actions are so inde- 
jHMident of tin; will, lias branches of nerves 
also from the eighth pair, which sufficiently 
account# for the immediate iiilhienc* of iriyn- 
*■ 1 impr.'vA.iims oil'll- ht'Kiiu -.f ‘ i - organ. 
Instances w erin r. nfii. In.,; H who 
could, at will, influence the actions of the 
heart. 

That the ganglionic system of nerves is 
the seat of organic or vegetative life, we 
should infer from the rapidity with which 
the powers of life Ffem to sink, when those 
organs mi which the ganglionic nerves are 
distributed arc assailed by external violence, 
inflammation, or spasm. A smart blow on 
the pit of the stomach (which is also the 
situation of the centre of the ganglionic 
nerves, the celiac ganglia and plexus) will 
often produce death, us instantly as if the 
person had been struck by lightning. It has 
fallen to my lot to have seen five or six 
cases of death from rupture of portions of 
the intestinal canal, and consequent effu¬ 
sion into the cavity ; and in all of them l 
was impressed by two circumstances—1st* 
The rapidity with which the powers of life 
seemed to sink, long before inflammation 
had time to make any apparent advance ; 
and gwih. The little disturbance which the 
c.'-eluul '.auctions seemed to receive by a 

-ck which took away the life of the indi¬ 
vidual in a lew hours ; for 1 have observed 
those persons converse and reason with tbo 
same facility as when in the enjoyment of 
perfect health; and I have even heard one 
i.'kiliridiiiil j.'st on some passing occurrence 
I within a minute or two of his dissolution, a 
circumstance which proves how little the 
brnin, and the system of nerves immediately 
arising from it, were affected by a cause 
capable of rapidly destroying life, and 
evinces the great "difference between the 
ganglionic and cerebro-epiocl system of 
nerves. Until lately it was supposed that 
the same nerves pro- '‘ding from the spinal 
marrow, performed t!.■■ ■' ":ble office of sen¬ 
sation and motion ; |t has, however, been 
proved by Mr. Charles Bell, (a discovery 
which reflects upon him the highest honour,) 
that the posterior fasciculi of nmes pro¬ 
ceeding from the spinal marrow, are the 
nerves which afford the property of sen¬ 
sation to the parts on which they are dis¬ 
tributed ; and that the anterior fasciculi, on 
the contrary, give the faculty of motion. 
These facts are proved bv experiments, 
which have been repeated with similar re¬ 
sults by Magendie uad others. 


* Doctor Goase, for instance. 
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The nerve# of the other souses, as well as 
that of touch—-those of sight, hearing, taste, 
and smell— all have separate origins from 
differcM portion# of the brain. Since then, 
we find « nr ! , :■ of , ! 1 *' n<'nu.« ‘•'■s'eiri 
ha# n dirt,met ami appropriate function to 
perform, we are hi acme degree prepared 
for tli" proposition of Gall and Spurzlieim, 
that the entire mat*# of the brain is not en¬ 
gaged in every meiital operation, but that 
different portions of thi# viacus have their 
allotted functions. To such of you as have 
a wish to be acquainted with the Phreno¬ 
logical* doctrines, I would strongly recom¬ 
mend von to road, at your leisure hours, the 
admirable work of Mr. George Combe, which 
has already gone through several editions. 
You will, after perusing this work, feel the 
littleness of those who scoff at a subject of, 
which they are ignorant. An article, sup¬ 
posed to conic from the pen of Mr. .Jeffrey, 
appeared in the f : Mih?>iu“fi lieih'w nf‘Oe-; 
tuber hi*f, in which he attacks tin* system, 
with all the weapons of an experienced. 
controvertinu Thin drew forth from Mr. j 
Combe an immediate, spirited, .spud most 
triumphant reply, in which he not only an¬ 
swered all his adversary's objections, but 
convicted him of unfair dealing as a critic* 
ignorance of the subject he undertook to 
criticise, little depth as a metaphysician, 
and but alight acquaintance with the opi¬ 
nions even of the school he supports. Phre¬ 
nology, as defined by Mr. Combe, “ is a 
system of philosophy of the human mind, 
adapted to explain the primitive powers of 
fu ling uhii !i ii.i>us mankind to action, aud 
tl.e rniwiHc' of i!iinking that guide our ac¬ 
tions rill we mum tlw object of our de¬ 
sire#.” 

Hitherto, philosophers and metaphysi¬ 
cians have considered the mind at uiiin-. 
fluenced and unrounerled with t;:«- b;xi\.' 
Tiny have 'rented 11 the thinking piii:ripl< 
as i. diVmb:»,;ii ii spirit.’ - The phrenologist, 
on the contrary, " regards mm as he cxriis 
in this sublunary world ; mu! desists to in¬ 
vestigate the laws tfjfeich regulate the c n- 
nexiona between the organs and the mijld, 
but without attempting to discover the 
essence of either, or the manner in which 
they are united.” 

After the lapse and labour of more than 
two thousand years, metaphysicians are not 
yet agreed concerning; the existence of 
many of the most important principles of 
action and intellectual power* of man. In¬ 
stead of obtaining rules by which to discri¬ 
minate the ■ t. '.;; the cha¬ 
racter and {!■... ■ ■ ! ,• ’: by diffe¬ 

rent combinations of the mental powers ; 
we find the works of pbilosopheis on the 
mind, tube only a never-ending series of dis¬ 
pute#, whether such difference!-, do exist ii. 
nature, or are tire result of education an. 1 . 


other adventitious circumstances. Gall and 
Spuralieim have ascertained from observa¬ 
tion, primitive faculties of the mind so simple, 
as not to hare been thought, of by the philo¬ 
sophers of the old school; and they conceive 
that they have also from observation ascer¬ 
tained the parts of the brain, where each 
primitive faculty resides. It would lead me 
too far to enter deeper into a consideration 
of this interesting subject. Suffice it to say, 
that it is a study closely connected with the 
various applications of medical knowledge, 
and therefore well worthy of the attention 
of the scientific practitioner. Their mode 
of dissecting the brain is, however, I am 
bold enough to say, the Only °ue that ought 
to be pursued, ami will be that adopted in 
this school. The old method we will of 
course show you, as long as you are likely to 
be examined in it, although we might as. , 
well engage to dissect the muscles of an 
extremity hy cutting them across, us to 
demons rate the aervoaf; fibres of the brain 
according to the old, and, I am. confident I 
shall soon have the opportunity of saying, 
o!n>oh;ie method. 

Many imagine, that if & surgeon isac- 
1 qnainted with anatomy, and the treatment 
of fractures, uleers, tumours, 

and other affections of the surface of the 
body, that he is «[utdified to practise sur¬ 
gery ; nothing con he more fallacious than 
such an opinion, fbr even to be able to treat 
as he ought external affections, he should be 
well informed resecting the diseases of in¬ 
ternal organs, and, capable of ascertaining 
how far the external affection is connected 
with, or symptomatic of, the internal dis¬ 
ease. There is scarcely an eruptiou which 
occurs on the skin, which is not more or 
less dependant upon internal derangement, 
child!} of the cli vlopoietic viscera, and to be 
| CMihli dt.:rent tin: former with auy kind of, 

| our remedies must chiefly bo^ip- 

: plied to remove the derangement of the. 

| latter. Suppose,ifr.' 

cerooslbeaat, or removing an extremity 
on account of a diseased joint; no well-in¬ 
formed surgeon would venture on such an 
operation without an attentive considers^- 
tiou of the general star.* of the constitution, 
aud of the internal organs, but of the lungs 
ia particular. If he is so ignorant ns to ilo 
Ik: is unfit to practise our profession. 

( mnjtouiMi fractiire.6 and severe injuries 
arc constantly followed by symptomatic 
fever, which may be attended with pain iu 
the head or chest, delirium, or dyspncea ; 
fill these symptoms surely require in thft 
.utemlant a knowledge of the general treat¬ 
ment of fever. 

Tf a «•.!«■_,‘•in is r..' 1 i:d upon to pci linn the 
■spvatiwn of twriienunuy hi u < iw of croup, 
lie lb re he assents to so ileuilcd a meusrn v, 
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is he not to inquire into the symptoms 
with which the jwrtient is at the time af¬ 
fected. If he finds that such symptoms 
exist as point out the distention ot the tra¬ 
chea and bronchial ramifications with coa* 
gullible lymph, or frothy mucus, surely he 
ought not, at the dictum of another, to per¬ 
form an operation which must be useless, 
and calculated only to bring disgrace upon 
himself and his branch of the profession. 
And to decide upon this and other ques¬ 
tions connected with the propriety of tra¬ 
cheotomy, it must be acknowledged, requires 
in the surgeon information respecting all 
the diseases to which the throat and chest 
are liable. 

If a surgeon is called to a case of acute 
ophthalmia in a patietlt labouring under 
gout .or rheumatism, if he has not these dia- 
Njitseii itt his mind; he may render very inef¬ 
fectual aid to his patient, under the ordi¬ 
nary methods of the treatment of simple 
ophthalmia. The iiifffcinmaticm of gout often 
attacks, in its moat acute fdra, th© oonrjunc- 
tiva of the eye; hut on the rocurremee of the 
inflammation to the foot from which it had 
receded, that of the eye as rapidly disap¬ 
pears. Here, then, in the first instance, the! 
business of the surgeon is, by hot fomeuta- j 
tions, and to bring 

back the im^sn^atiqs^'.^eR 
bit eolehicum, and^makribean* most capa¬ 
ble of temdvfagm npitifc *kp0? *Urte, a 
dangerous Inflammadbn fwitt a part essen¬ 
tial to the future fotofont of the pitfieBt, 
even though the means employed may not 
jenefit the general di»ea*e. Then surely 
he surgeon, to he enabled to treat such a 
rose, ought to have a knowledge of the na¬ 
ture and treatment of rheumatism and gout. 

But take tbe converse of the proposition— 
Ef a phyaician is ignorant of the sympathies 
wd general disorder of the frame, of which 
a simple stricture of the urethra is 
japable of exciting, is lie tit to practise 
iia psirt .. The shivering* 

rod 't&B;• «f the 
itomaoh and KvwCi awdysribus indescribable 
ailments, termed' nervous, he would he in- 
capable of tracing to their source, and, there- 
fore, by mistaking the cause, not only ne¬ 
glect the true mode of relief, but fill his 
patient's stomach with a farrago of drugs, 
which could not possibly do good, while the 
cause of these symptoms remain imdimi- 
nished. 

A gentleman called on me with enlarge¬ 
ment of the teste*, such as Mr. Ramsdeu 
terms schlerocele, which 1 pooh recognised 
as depending upon the irritation of stricture 
bf tile urethra. Instruments were used 
wldfh removed the stricture and swelling 
of the testes, and at the same time, to the 
astonishment and delight of the patient, a 
train of dyspeptic and nervous complaints 
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were cured, from which the patient had 
been teased for years, and for which he 
had been in the hands of more than one 
pure physician. 

If a physician, when called upon to see 
a patient labouring under colic, or obstruc¬ 
tion of the bowels, or the symptoms of ab¬ 
dominal inflammation, is ignorant that the*© 
symptoms may proceed from hernia, he lose* 
Iris patient and Jus reputation together. 

Long eon tinned derangement of tbe sto¬ 
mach and bowel* produce hemorrhoid*; is 
the surgeon to whom the treatment of this 
disease is usually consigned, only to treat 
the effect, and not to look to the cause 1 If 
he does so, he k only half informed, and not 
likely either to benefit thouc v ho confide, 
their health and life in hi* hand*, or hi* own 
But it is unnecessary to multi- 
j$if example* ol‘ this kind, which crowd 
titetaseira* upon my recollection ; sufficient 
has been said to cotivrace the most sceptical, 
that the division or the healing art into phy¬ 
sic and surgery, wliieh took place iu rude 
and half dvitued times, can by no means 
afford an excuse to the man who may wish 
to conti ne-kin practice to the one for remain¬ 
ing in ignorance of the ether. On th© con¬ 
trary,, I should go so far a» to say, that ho 
who imagine* himself, as it is termed, a 
pane surgeon, or a pure physician, and con¬ 
temn* a* unnecessary, or perliap* degrading, 
the^ infbrnwric® nf the sister branch, is un- 
Wpaiirr ar, t«r wb«c consjmxcjs, even 
in that (iejxtrtmtnt ickich to fust adapted m the 
petttiiurJtdd ef hi* practice- Let me, how¬ 
ever, not be misunderstood, or that I an¬ 
ti erate the edvonfrierea flint socif-fy derive* 
from a division of labour; all i • oi.tcmi for 
is this—that the fundamental information, 
and tin* course of studies, ought to he tiro 
same for both physician nml surgeon, and 
that after a person thus qualifiii! ban under¬ 
gone un examination in anatomy, physiology, 
chemistry, materia inedicu, and the princi¬ 
ples and jirucliro both of physic uuii surgery, 
that then, ami not until then, sum. ro ijf iip 
J-LU im ki» to riMf trsiPl*« eituka branch. 
In large cities or (‘•immunities, men will na¬ 
turally fall into either on© branch or the 
other, according as either inclination or the 
public voice, or chance, which, as often as 
selection, fixes our lots iti this world, may 
determine. }'/ 

But in smaller corttimmities and Jowns, 
tlie same individual must practise the heal- 
iriir art in both its brooches; and if he is 
only acquainted with one, I leave it t.0 
yourselves to imagine the embarrassing dif¬ 
ficulties which his ignorance must entail 
upon him, and the iupri;. he !.‘~y inflict on 
that portion of the roii-iuiir.ii., which he. 
has allocated to himself so important a sta¬ 
tion. 
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As it happens, wo should imagine, iu op-1 I hare, hitherto, Gentlemen, engaged 
position to the decrees of the viri cravxs your attention, in a great measure, with oh" 
i t ijocti at their “ grave and solemn serrations on what may he termed the po- 
meetiriga,” that the external surface of the Utica! economy of schools of physic, and 
body allotted to the dominion of the aur- s ':(<•-b *»f :!■.-■ of our own country, 
geon, is supplied with branches of the same \ : viwsy perhaps, will esteem 

identical nerves, the same blood-vessels, J foreign to I he observations which ought to 
and the same absorbents, that go to tlm • Mr addressed to pupils about to enter upon 
more noble or important internal organs, the medical profession. But, I considered 
which fall into the physician’s net, and that that details which unfold the state of that 
they are both governed by the same laws, profession which you are going to adopt, 
and that there are actually no diseases that the alteration* which appear tome to be to- 
affect the one which do not. influence the ijuircd, iu order to obtain that degree of 
Other. How, in the name of common sense, perfection in the healing art of which it is 
docs it happen, that even this imaginary susceptible, could not fail at present of ex-, 
line of demarcation between physic and citing an interest iu your minds, perhaps 
surgery, was established by tb«* wisdom of hereafter, of inducing those necessary im- 
Colleges uud l/nivtusiiies, so that the indi- provements I have suggested, 
vidual who is to practise one branch, imk, ,g|l shall how, therefore, conclude this lec- 
if Hearn, be ignorant of the other ; and tost turn with *niiu j brief nh-o-n submit npplu abb* 
this line of demarcation is, in fact, iu thfe to the '■< •*: mode of w 'jiiiriug the lUfre-'-.ary 
very city, and at. this improved period of degree ot information, itt the, various ami lu- 
scieuce, if report be true, so far insisted burioua studies you will have to undergo, 
upon, t!n:i a ■>:. mb t.f ■'.■re.- > v : ■ «-v n i» i --1 an i-:;wd for the ordeal of a 
deemed ,t «ii>fu 'is- pra-.-'ici if or to practise your jm>- 

pliyaic ; for, on no other principle can 1 feasion with a conscientious feeling, that 
imagine a by-law, or regulation, of the King you have not undertaken the performance of 
and Queen s College of Physicians to he duties to which you are incompetent. \ our 
framed, (if it he possible such a by-law first occupation will, then, be to acquire a * 
can exist:,) which will not admit to the knowledge of’anatomy, which may be cu¬ 
test of an examination, any individual who teemed the very basis of medicine and sur- 
is a licentiate or Member of the College of gery. Without a knowledge of anatomy, 
.Surgeons iu Ireland, uutil he has qualified you will feel inadequate to treat the most 
himself (to uso an Irishism ) by a disquali- common surgical case, and in the majority 
ficstion, i.e. by removing his name from of insUi. -<*s in whi. h si memh t of our pru- 
tlm roll of the College of Surgeons, fession la* happened :i i-.sgraw himself, it 

.Thank God, whatever follies exist in our may be traced to his ignorance of this fouu- 
awn body, mid 1 have freely exposed them dation of his art. 

to view, there arc mine common mn-ntc noth Although books and lectures will assist, 

this. On the nmtrury, [ nm happy to per- a true knowledge of anatomy is not to be 
ceive, that aim os 1 all of our j-mior Mem- acquired from either; you must patiently 
her* and Licentiates take degrees m medi- dissect from dny to day, from month to 
cine in those Colleges from which they are month, and even from year to year, th^va- 
not excluded. Ihus realising what the in- lions parts of the human body, You must 
tares** of society demand, but which the consider their torture* us a 

littleness of chartered bodies have hitherto surgeon, although' 

prevented, 1 shall in subversion of the all pam.»l»StAi'be seen s^&am» some 
very spirit of this fborter. And 1 am per- require more intention than others; for 
Shaded that the period cannot be far distant, iistance, the Course of the large vessels and 
when the two brandies of the healing art, nerves along the nock and limbs, and their 
Which re dissevered in rude and ignorant relative situation to the muscles, so ss that 
times, will again be reunited, at least bo the latter may serve a* a guide to the sur¬ 
fer as that the fundamental education for geon when he may jkem it expedient to 
both shall he the same. cut down upon the former. The viscera of 

Impressed with the absolute necei*Mt\ «,r the pelvis, and their relative situation both 
gXPfpdttlg the pupil in the principles .i.-> well. ;>i male ami female: the important parts 
w physic as surgery, the founders of this j situated in the axilla, groin, bend of the 
Sehom have appointed, with themselves, o j arm, nud belaud the knee, cannot be too 
Professor & the Theory aad Practice of j accurately or too often considered. 

Medicine, mi also a professor of Chetnis- Among the parts of surgical anatomy 
tnf sad MetorU qualifications 1 which tc quire the close attention of the 

of l)r. Cummins and Mr. Dmmsm, 'to till i practical surgeon, that of the joints is of the 
the important offices they have undertaken,! highest importance, and, strange to say, 
are already well known and duly appro-! theseare abftflOt universally neglected by aus- 
ciated by the public. j l«wcal students, who, when they have dis- 
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aected the muscles of a limb, throw away 
the hones aiul ligaments as treeless. 

It will nor be sufficient to learn the names 
of the processes of bones and ligaments 
which- connect one bone with another; the 
articular shape of their extremities, how 
they lock into each other, how they are 
supported by muscles as well as by ligaments 
in their situation, should be attentively con¬ 
sidered ; upon a due knowledge of (he 
joints often depends a surgeon’s character. 
Nothing can be more injurious to a practi¬ 
tioner, thau to let a dislocation escape bis 
inquiries, which another from his superior 
knowledge of anatomy has been able to de¬ 
tect. But, Gentlemen, you will have the 
advantage in this school, of the friendly as¬ 
sistance of Mr. Adams and Dr. M*Dowell, 
to direct and superintend your anatomical 
pursuits; and to their care 1 consign ynu^ 
Do not waste your time at anatomical lec¬ 
ture* by taking notes. Anatomy is more to 
be learned by the eye than by the under¬ 
standing. I am not an advocate for notes at 
n-;v lecture: while the student is marking 
e,.wn pari ■« what l.a- fallen from tho Pro¬ 
fessor, another part, and perhaps the more 
important, escapes his attention. Besides, 
he misses the impression which the manner 
■#hd expression of tho lecturer is calculated 
to convey, when any matter of importance 
is urged on the pupil’s attention. When 
you return to your study, then note down 
the physiological or practiced information 
which may be of importance to recollect; 
and this method of noting lectures is better 
< ah idul.d than ;:r.v other to preserve the 
:.;tv:*tHri av.;i n .e, to comprehend the 
view- 1 t\\ '!n> Urrui 

It must be admitted that physiology is 
but little cultivated in the medical schools 
i of Dublin, yet it is this study which in a 
l great measure rewards the pupil for the 
yrirudjj^ry he undergoes in acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of ynatomy, and the arbitrary, and of- j 
twh l iiirtiifajiiiBt. with 

it. In the ^CW*f res««dyBi|rthij* defect, as 
far m our school is connected, we have ip- 
stitnted a distinct lectureship da physiology 
and comparative anatomy, my former 
pupil, Dr. M' Donnell, will attempt tins 
arduous undertaking ; for arduon# I may 
call it, when we consider the various sci¬ 
ences, the extensive information, and the • 
talent for research v$ch it requires. j 
consideration of the difficulties attending a 
course of physiological lectures, claims, 
therefore, the indulgence of nil parties for 
those omissions or deficiencies which must 
I he expected to attend the first attempt of 
\ the kind tliat hits been made in this city. 

After the. pupil has acquired a know ledge 
of tho atracture and functions of the body in 
a state of health, ha is then naturally led to 
consider tho alterations which it undergoes 


in both, when assailed by disease, and this 
constitutes the pathological part of the course. 
Much useful ii: format ion may he conveyed 
by lectures on the practice of surgery and 
medicine; but it is only in hospitals that 
practical information is to be obtained. 
As in learning anatomy the pupil must 
himself use the knife, and si."- and t uu li 
the various parts of «b ■ hi.lv, in order in 
lcuru their relative siruan.iii^ ami structure ; 
so, in acquiring a know ledge .if ciseases, 
although books and Icrtuv.-s are up. fid, yet 
without seeing those diseases, ami observing 
with your mvn eyes the symptoms ami de¬ 
rangement-* they occasion, (on f^kantag© 
which hospital practice alone extends to 
pupils,) you will be ignorant of your pro¬ 
fession ; and here let me advise you, in the 
examination of patients, tn observe the phe- 
nMBenn of diseases as presented to your 
sJHes, and do not trust altogether to the 
deseriptiontfof authors and lecturers. The 
expression of countenance and general man ¬ 
ner of a patient, even the mode in which he 
lies in his bed, communicates to the experi¬ 
enced practitioner information which no 
language, however accurate, could convey; 
but from which a practitioner is alone often 
enabled to prognosticate with certainty the 
termination of the case. This i;<- iry in¬ 
formation cannot be m-quin-ii by l.-ctar- V or 
from any other book but that of N ature itself. 

Most useful knowledge may, no doabt, he 
imbibed from an intercourse with experi¬ 
enced men; but experience often deceive* 
i tself, and errors have been handed down 
from ono age to another, which could only 
have happened by suffering ourselves to be 
hood-winked by the authority of the learned, 
mid the dogmata of schools. 'The hook of 
Nature, however, is uniform; and though 
difficult sometimes to comprehend, will 
deeply reward him, who studies it with al> 
t.i'iitiiiri. w it!, a mind free from iivousv's-ioiui, 
:.:>d u sigh; unci nidoU by ih.: uiih.s .if i.vp'j* 

1 ie. i u id errv-rs. 

Gentlemen, be assured we shall all feel 
a lively interest in the wJffhre of those who 
seem ardent in the pursuit of professional 
knowledge, and we shall be at all time* 
ready to answer, to the best of our abilities, 
such questions as von .-hull ask of us, well 
recollecting lh«- doubts and difficulties which 
embarrass d our own progress, ui.d the ad- 
unitage we should have derived from any 
friendly ha:- ! ready to remove some of the 
thorns and brambles and difficulties of all 
kinds which obstructed our path. 

Be would wish to impress upon your 
minds, that the profession which you are 
about to commence is one which demands, 
from the starting post, unremifing labour, 
tq acquire the. neccsv.iry knowledge which 
will enable you to enter upon practice with 
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that of his more deserving competitors, there 
are uo saving hands numerous and strong 
enough to elevate him above the common 
. mass of mankind, and he sinks to his natu¬ 
ral level, never to rise again. Yes, Gen¬ 
tlemen, this is no fiction manufactured for 
r your amusement. The history of profes- 
; ■ ' ‘n ,,, .i « ■ . ■ ■ but in adding to j sional men, in every realm, and at every 

.r ■■ ■ i. i ■ -■.•■a., : . not only in r.ro .■triod. attests the truth of the story. Let 
f<'K-h,nul information, bm those \ ;-.i :..o> •>a«-li of you recollect it vtfhen about to sacri- 


a conscientious feeling, that you ore really 
qualified for the task. 

It may be years, perhaps, before you 
begin to reap any return for the expense and 
labour bestowed upon your education. Let 
these years not be spent in vain regrets 
that the world is unacquainted with your 


bihu'-bi's of science iiuuit'di'ai'dy connected 
with your profession; chemistry, minera¬ 
logy, botany, zoology, and comparative ana¬ 
tomy, may roost usefully occupy your time. 
Our profession naturally leads, more than 


fice your duties to your pleasures, and I 
shall not have lectured to y ou this day in 
vain. 

[During the delivery of this Lecture, Mr, 


any other, to a consideration of the wonder-; Gaiim k iiai l was interrupted by loud bursts 
fui works of nature, which lia< occasioned ■ °f applause, and at the conclusion the acda- 


the remark of Johnson, that lie kuew n 
men in society so generally well informed 
as those of the medical prof usion. 1 #ay 
again, make good use of this ffcriod of lei¬ 
sure ; for when professional business begins 
to flow in on you, you will find but little 
time for literary pursuits. 

The commencement of practice is always 
to the young practitioner a state of anxiety, 

. vexation,' a ‘ <:!■ . i'e begins 

the world* 1 -■ 1 ■ ■■ t‘«i slightest 

event which may affect his professional chat 
racter, and trifles, such as disappointment 
in the powers of in- ■ Y; • poevi*.'!. 

and unanswerable »f | .■ 

their friends, whit.- w* • hr i.-\:,■ ■ ■. t :i. 
practice would only :i ,i 1 . f nr 

him now many a '■ »< ite op- 

senses, perhaps, .. *.mi; known to 
have passed in i<?> : ii-v. and dissi¬ 

pation, those i ‘‘iirs which «:vn! in assi¬ 
duous labours by dav ai (In* dis'-vctiisj table, 1 
the hospital, or the lecture room, and at 
night beside, his stdU,irv lamp, tapidly puss': 


illations lusted several minutes.] 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


Controversy between M. Sf.rrt.s of Paris, and 
Profetosor Tiedemann of Heidelburg. 

O- ■ readers will recollect that in a late 
Number of The Lancet* we published 
»u:n( severe remarks by Professor Tiedc- 
mann, on a passage in the 1st Part of 
M. Serrcs’ work t on the brain. In these 
remarks,three charges were brought, against 
M. Serrcs:--1. Tiust he had intentionally 


! altered the title of the 1st Part of P. Tiede- 
by him in the road to profesri.-md emolu- j manu’s work on the anatomy of the brain. 


went find fame ; mid what is still more 


. ... , „ , .. . 4 1 2. That M. Serres had insinuated thatPrd* 

'galling than even this, be finds the patient, ■ T - 

Who is perhaps indebted to his skill and j fessor Tiedemann had tried, for th» prise 

which wtp- pro¬ 

duction; and, 3d!y, That M. genes had en¬ 
deavoured to give on air of originality to his 


assiduous .i*ion f<*r his life, betray an 
Uugratefui ws.s.l of «■<.:: i .!«■■.« e towards his 
preserver, and bestow it perhaps on some 
ignorant pti ici.ilcr, who, through patronage 
or wordly tact, or the trick* of charlatary, 
has managed to make the World Wliove that 
he is the great ]>culapius of the age. Let 
him not lose his equuuimity under all these 
mortifications ; a tew years roll on, and the 
man well grounded in his profession will 
feel himself *(euKut on the pyramid of pub ¬ 
lic estimation, ibo basis of which is formed 
by the universal suffrage of the poor, and 
the apex by that of the aristocracy of the 
country. The shallowness of the man of] 
pvirronuge is sooner nr Inter discovered, ini 
Spite of I'ahonisin.: frit -ids; these even at I 
length s.ip f:iiiu Lis r:;; and as his pro¬ 
fessional character bus not grown out of the 
well-earned favour of the multitude, like; 


work, which lie could only do by claiming 
merit for discoveries and observations that 
bad been made by others. To these charges 
M. Serrcs has just published the following 
observations: t . 

1st. P, Tiedemann charges me with having 
changed the title of the 1st Part of his 


* Vid. Lantet. Nov. 4,1826. 
t Anatomic coioparee du Cerveau, Paris, 
1824. 

$ Archives Gwierales, Nov. 1826. 
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M. SEIRES A 1ST) P, TIEDEMANN. 


mm * The title which he has given to it 
||jP‘ The Anatomy of the Brain, ctmiaiiiing the 
■pty vfite Ihvchpnwti w the Futons, with « 
jtfoprivifiYf rrp*.';;, a of Us strmtim in Am*- 
The first jart is entitled: u ltr~ 
Mut ches on the. Struct art of the Brain in the 
Foetus at different periods of its formation.'* 
And the title gh .. •• ;.n •: . is “ Anatmxj 

and formation (fc • ■:< f •• e Human Em- 
Iftp." These three titles, of which the two 
first are used by T. Tiederojma himself, ex¬ 
press the same thing-; hat to appreciate 
them, we must read to recollection what the 
first part really contains. It contains the 
in atomy of the brain of the human embryo, 
nut of its colour from the first.to the ninth 
month of its formation. But what does ray 
rersbu of the title express 1 The . , = •. 
rf the first port of the work to * < 
•etter. I ev.resM.*;! it iu the only ter. 
■’•bill. '< adapted to ri.on ■' .« P.Ti.V: 
n.if: 1 , laid ;n::lhrri:i <\ roj-erti!::, fher burn: 
o lay. rl.i- same k.nii of r:>* »h.- h 

m.dfi-iik.! 1 . o i i.m'i.ii.t- j>.iii!i>r,nlia. h : ifi> 
:::■! r- If I !; s.v l.O! !>! *\id 

lie word jxtuii, it ;*a because the Irene-It; 
matotnists apply this t«-riii to the embryo 
irrived at one of the later period*. 1 
im almost ashamed to descend info v.icl 
ninutitt*., hut as such trivia] points an op 
»osed against me, 1 am obliged to submit 
.hern to the notice of the reader. 


work, will dispel all doubts. It is addressed 
to the perpetual Secretary (Baron Cuvier) 
of the Academy of Sciences. 

Heidelberg, le 2$ Juillot lttfl. 
Monsieur et tri-s-hoaoruble confieiller-d' 

Vous rcccvres', avec la presettle ittfia Icotut 
cerebri simjanun et qumoiutam mammaatun ru» 
norum, qui vieanent da para tire, et dontja' 
vt, his tti dejii paries i! y a quelqubs mois. , 
Aye* la coiuplfiisunco dc presenter a 1’Iit- 
fttilut cat oxemplaire. je souliaitentis pour- 
laipj. ttumoms pouvoir oontribuer eu qutdquo 
chose il repomiee & 1ft question proposes pur 
I’lnstitut, mes affaires tie m'uyant pus per- 
ntis de la traitor dons touts sou dtendue. Je 
r.:.i* :• v reux, si cat hotomage moil- 
■.■.Sill oombitm je premia u camr 

do ms I tic tons mes sains fi repomire u ses 
' | denraades. 

i: l Agrict I'assuranc© de ma plus parfaite 
* j canaid(<ratioa et eatiiue avec kquelle j’ai 
Tiioaaettr d'etre, etc. 

SigiU, TiEur.ii anx» 

I will abstain from commenting on this 
letter; it hud doubt escaped the profes- 
w.r’s iu« M: >ry wh-n he wrote the recrimina¬ 
tion. 

The third ami fast alhieiuicm, to which the 


2d. I have wished to insinuate, it is 
laid, thal I*. Tleueinmin brat tried with im- 
so obtain the pri/.e offend by the Academy. 
It is this which esper hilly appears to have 
jxoited tl..- I ‘isifcr fni'h til. But 1 wili 
observe *:•*’. ti.is i*-. :a pratnitons 
assertion, *:oud of ; J r».iNeverthe- 
ess, 1 knew that I*, fiedciuiiiiii lead euter- 
uined tue idea of investigating tin.- subjei t 
—I know that he had sent a work to tin- 
bstifcte even after the prize had been ad.- 
ad^ed-— still I was silent on these points ; 
or wiuvt obj^ Kad i 1^!.. by wouudiug, 
n an uncalled for msnant, the filing of an 
inatoBiist whose talents T respect. The 
york of the same author, entitled, “ Iwm 
webri dmianm et qnorunufaju maminaliwi 
-arm-urn,’’ here comes under our notice: 

‘ a work,” says AL Tiedcraanu, ** which 1 
ittd resolved, as corresponding member of 
iic Institute since 181.2, to send to that 
earned body, as I had done with other pro- 
luetious.” It from this, that the j 

mtlior repels tlm idea of wisiiing to answer j 
*!’.:—‘i...i. ni'». (rtbeleas, as it was thej 
■ •>: w,.'-k which uiudu mu tali i:nu 

:he mistake, ii is n* cessarv to put the i 
'eader in a situation to judge between P. ’ 
" ied'. man ii, who denies having in view the' 
mswering of the question, and myself, who 
Hipposed that he had that in ten uon. The 
Allowing letter, which accwpaaied the 


i>i}ii’rs ur* only an i:=i:*>du' l!;)ii, in the ques¬ 
tion im the ..originality of my work. For 
i throe thousand years, the brain has occupied 
: i!i>» a : :. of ttnatomists, and what has 
bet?, 'hi *• >«!• of their investigation 1 Sup- 
jiOaiiioi:., insipid of facts, incoherent hy po- 
sysforas possessing more dr less in¬ 
genuity, a de^ne of vagueness-<m the sub- 
p-et, tin- inevitable results of want of ge- 
i i-ral f-i'iiii i;ib-> . a complete blank oti the 
connexions of the different parts of the 
nervous system. Su* .'i » ;.«the state of our 
knowledge in t«* i■"!. wh-'i! the Academy 
selected the '.,b:. * 11 ".r |V : ri-.i‘ \ and 
when my work, ami tue repoit oi Baron 
Cuvier appeared, the facts therein con¬ 
tained werb quite novel. And how would 
M. Cuvier have made such an extended and 
favourable report of my work, without ever 
mentioning that, of Tiedemann's, if there 
was nothing original in it. Tim simple 
statement of the facts will be quite sufficient 
to show the force of the prof, swj-*- charge. 
The first volume of n.\ work t .insists of 
1* ii chapters. The subjects in eight of those 
have not been touched on by lb Ticdemann, 
There remains then, two chapters, the mat¬ 
ter of which has he*-:! in.-s.i d both. 
These arc the third u>.c. f>i.: , ‘. «!..i;-tvrs of 
the first part of the first volume of my work. 
In the first of these chapters, I expose the 
formation of the brain and of the spinal 
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marrow in the mammalia and matt. P, T.J 
has described them in man only. I then] 
established the relations between these j 
parts in the three upper classes, ■■■ r.i; 
to the general principles which I laid down. 
I>id I*. Tiedemann know these principles'? 
Had he traced out the formation of these 
parts in birds and reptiles 1 If, then, I have 
arrived at conclusions similar to those of 
P. Tiedemann, it has been by my own re¬ 
searches, and not by those of others.* 


Cmjmatim Diseases of the Tailors, Carpenters, 
and Bakers in Hamburgh, f 

In this free city are two smull hospitals j 
Supported by the Freemasons. Thut. ap¬ 
propriated to the male sex was intended for 
labourers; hut, in 1805, began to be re¬ 
sorted to by the (uiL-i-.. and, in 1811, by 
cabinetmakers; b«r tby latter did not u.«- 
it after September 1824, 1’he total ntiin- '■ 
hi ■ i f liii! tiv.iti d w-, : *.7H.V; (if cabin. 1-1 
muki-is. .ill . and of liukoi *, only 71 ; and 
ii.- lifuti.n iM-, :>l :,.iior<t, or 1 in 1*; 

Si*. i : . l\ C..h.: , .it-U'llh".'. 1 01 1 ill 2-1 \ iswUi'S 

■1, n I c- in. !s which are apt u> 
p- ... : I.! wrk s, were much 

u.i-i!ir.n i 'ii I'siaSi< ur.iii, i-nuu-.is; uml 
of'l.osriiii* i ■■■dv.il!i in-rvncsfric;. '■ .1 -i' 
of the tailors, and one-seventh of w <uhi 
net-makers died. Of twelve cases of abu - 
dominal inflammation, seven tailors, died, 
while five (dhi::r> , .-ni:>ki- r s rirrov,r«.ii. Oi.e 
half of the iiiici^ :!.*■ 'T.bme'innki is 
was from phvu^is. one : '.nrd oftaiior>. 
The following lahie exhibiti* the propr.itiuiiR 
affected with the principal diseases, corn- 
piiri-d with lire tetnl muulier of patients ex- 
crci-iiig tv.: !■. trade ; 


Diseases. 

Tailors, Cabinet- Bakers, 
makers. 

Catarrhal fever, 1 in 5 

0 

(> 

Rheumatic fever . 

15 

14 

6 

Nervous fever..,. 

12 

24 

18 

Gastric fever .... 

.. 12 

12 

18 

Intermittent fever 

.. 10 

IT 

18 

li n :ii:i:;k.ii(<r\ n ,.‘i 

.. tm 

- 64 

— 

1. 1 Mid III, 1.1 it's 

.. 98 

n 

.‘S5 

Ulcers. 

Ascaridis (finger- 

.. 98 

n 

14- 

wurni) .... 

•— 

46 

“ 


* The second volume of ray Work lias 
hist appeared ; it is but fair to state, thai 
sctrral po.ms are therein discussed, which 
have also been treated by V. Tiedemann in 
bis work. 

t person and Julius Mngnzin der Aus- 
Mftdiscbea Ukratur, July, August, 1825, 


On two New Specks of Gravd. 

M. Mugendie has, in one of Ms works, 

;■<1 out the relation which exists be¬ 
tween the quality of the ingesta and the 
nature of the constituent principles of the 
urine. He has also shown the connexion 
existing between the chemical character of 
the urine, and the nature of the particles of 
sand which are passed from the urethra. 
The ted gravel, which is invariably formed 
of uric acid, and is highly painful to the 
subjects of it, is (like' gout) never found 
but in those who are enormous eaters of 
auimal food. The excess of urea generated 
in these persons, disposes to the formation 
of urate of snla in the articulations, that, is, 
in gout as well as gravel, ill. Magemiie has 
brought forward some new facts in support 
of his theory. One in Ihe rase of i::i 1 
who, being i barged with a polirir.il ii.isMon 
!■,■ u cou.vry rcjiia: < kn!.h i '“' r I'v p'-cr-mi.-s i f 
ihs- tabh*, idler l,a 1 .in;; iii.l-.ilgeii 11 imi*>, 
t tuxi^lii 10 remedy any evil lliui lUif.i.t otci;-, 
by filling cvi ry m..r.iir.j a lar^e pint lid i f 
Sorio!. \f;or |mtsc\ enng in 11 is f.»c 

iwvlie mouth.:, tins p<.!it:ral cpinii' 1 < \;>i - 
liencfJ very severe pal;.-.in his kidney-, iii-.d 
ii'i revs ; which were toll Jived lv r - 
|wo:i of n sl'.r.io from the urethra, of. m-- i.a.f 
■iiivh it: kii-ptb. and one Mill: i.i' an it eii in 
:■ l . | 'r>:i:SK. 'J he atone leas of :>'i o:.i:;.'c 
■i* he..:, s.nd very hard. It wa* fuunil i» 
eor.si«! .‘diri'.si tarirely of pure e-cdaie i,f 
l.lull. Il i> evidi at t.iiid ;!ie main: ami rt»!i- 
taiuid in such quantity in the sorrel, had 
been the originating cause of the stone. 

y .. Magendie has made known another 
species of gravel, the origin of which is not 
so evident, in the disease which accom¬ 
panies ii, il:" deposit in fl.c urine is some¬ 
times a j-.mth r of a whin- colour, find very 
fine, mixed with a large proportion of small I 
hairs, the length of which varies fronrf® one- 
sixth to one-twelfth of anq^du At other 

equal, so^^ronsiateae», that they 
break between the fingers without any sepa¬ 
ration of tire small fragments, which are held 
together by these small hairs, and remain 
united in o kind of cluster. These hairs 
can be separated by maceration. M. Ma- 
gendie has given the name of the Isawy gravd 
to this species of the complaint. 

Tire constituent principles of this kind of 
■'.ravel have been asi-crrAired by .11. Ft Icticr 
l « be iihusphale of hine, with a small pnr- 
I'ftiV of plun.jiji.iii: of mngm'bia and urii. acid. 
M. Magemiio uilnbtiic- the plinqiiiiite of 
iiUit-ty the consumption of animal food in iui- 


* Speir's Quarterly Medical Review, 
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moderate quantity. With regard to the 
hairs, he confesses bis entire ignorance bow 
they can originate. This physician recom¬ 
mends, in such cases, an exclusive vegetable 
diet, and the employment of ulkahes ; ami 
in terminating his memoir on this subject, 
he remarks, “ we may perceive what utility 
may result from a knowledge of the origin 
and a chemical constitution of calculi, and 
of how much importance it is for those 
affected with stone or gravel, who become 
the subjects of operations, to have the cal¬ 
culi analysed, and to trace hack their forma¬ 
tion to their origin. Then only can they hope 
to be cured of a malady (f which the extraction 
of stone from the bladder is only a dangerous j 
palliative , which leaves them, as daily expe -1 
rience demonstrates, exposed to all the; 
chances of relapse* This secret of science 
ought to attract the attention of physiolo- 
' gists and physicians. 

The editors of the work from which we have 
made this extract, agree entirely with M. 
Magendie in this last sentiment. " W e have 
seen," they remark, " children who have 
been operated upon even to the third time 
for stone; besides, it is well ascertained 
that there exists what is called a calculous 
diathesis, proper to every kind of calculus, 
and which renders the operation oflithotomy | 
more or less dangerous, according to the 
nature of these concretions. In feet, Dr. 
Marcet has shown that in operations for 
stone, the ratio of deaths, according to the 
nature of calculus, is 

One patient with mural calculus in .... 20 

One wilh calculi, in which uric acid pre¬ 
dominates,in ..... 

One with fusible calculi, often mixed 
with triple phosphate, in . 

One with calculi of pure phosphate of 
lime, or phos¬ 
phate, fit **,*«... •••*« *'**•'• 

One with calculi, funded of distinct [al¬ 
ternating layers, in.. ,.>i.......... 3 

The calculus of uric acid constitutes a 
third part of the whole number found in the 
urinary passages, the fusible and mural cal¬ 
culi together forming the remaining two- 
thirds. We perceive, by this statement, 
that the mortality is in the ratio of the 
nature of the calculus ; and such is the 
difference, that it is morn than six times, 
greater for the calculi formed of distinct 
alternating layers, than for those of oxalate 
of lime, which leads us to imagine that in the 
production of the furroer several morbific 
affections are united. These facts are well 
worthy of the attention of the profession ; 

Noiirr, 


m 

there are many who already agree with M. 
.Magendie on this point. We know several 
for whom, we have made analyses of the enl- 
( >:li which had been extracted, who have 
subsequently mh:i.i:ted their patients to a 
treatment ami regimen calculated to prevent 
the return of the disease. 

M. Segalas, in a note on this subject, laid 
before the Acaddmie Hoy ale de M6decine, 
observes that he has found the use of an 
acidulated liquid, such as of beer, taken in 
large quantify, produce the discharge of 
calculi (umposen of phosphate of lime. 
From this he is inclined to believe that 
alkaline remedies are only useful in cases 
where the calculi are formed of uric acid; 
where they are composed of phosphate of 
lime, he would have recourse to acidulated 
drinks. 

There is a case given in the “ Revue 
Medicale" of September, which tends to 
confirm still more tins opinion. It is related 
by M. Genois, a provincial surgeon in 
France, The patient was fifty two years of 
age, and had for several months a decree of 
vesical tenesmus, with severe pain in the 
urethra, and at the extremity of the penis. 
y[e was sounded, and it was found that there 
j were several stones in the bladder, which 
l were conceived to be of the size of a hazel 
nut. Two drachms of the supercarbonate of 
soda were prescribed to be taken daily in a 
quart of water. On the eighth day of the 
treatment, the patient experienced very 
sharp pains, accompanied with retention of 
urine, The cause of the latter symptom 
was found to be n small calculus in the 
urethra, which was pushed back into 
the bladder with a sound. The use of the 
soda was continued, by which the painful 
symptoms were mitigated. At the end a 
jn.ii.ih if-i: calculi discharged, with 

van Ill'll* pain, by i.b“ mcriirii. The calculi 
weisjh.'ii I'flcli I'-i.r were of the 

size of small peas, of a spherical shape and 
. smooth surface. They were, on being ana- 
4 lysed, found to consist of uric acid, with 
some animal matter. The patient has since 

been free from all his former symptoms. 


At a recent Meeting of the Court of Ex¬ 
aminers, the following ridiculous question 
was propounded by Sir I'n'inil Wizard: 
Young man, what connects the pmcranium 
with the ptriosteuml The astonished eUt- 
t\, :u *teo.: agliaM, stamnmred, stutteied, and 
reeled backwards; hut the bilious hnteht, 
anxious to relieve the “ young man’’from 
his embtu assed situation, amused the Court 
! by ejaculating, Why, cellular substance , to be 
I sure!!! ' 

2 L 
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THE LANCET. | 

tendon, Saturday, January 20,1827. 

When the Legislature of a country tie* 
viate either accidentally or designedly, 
from correct principles of legislation, it is 
no less their doty to purify themselves from 
the error into which they have fallen, than 
it is the duty of the people, whilst they con¬ 
stitutionally submit to the operations of the 
law, td demand from their Representatives 
its amelioration or repeal. That the in¬ 
fluence of private interest has often ob¬ 
tained for a country laws of the greatest 
excellence and public importance, we will 
notattetoptto disprove; but that the con-' 
verse has been touch more frequent, none 
will have the temerity to deny. It is as¬ 
serted, by many careless observers of human 
actions, that the presence Of such a host of 
professional lawyers e§ now sit in the House 
Of Common#, is a sufficient guarantee that 
no lews contemplated for sordid purposes 
ever receive the sanction of that House; 
that the professional cunning of the law¬ 
yers would at once detect the chicanery of 
the knavish suitors, and that exposure and 
defeat would invariably ensue. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the occurrences of every succeeding ■ 
Session of Parliament display, in the moBt 
glaring colours, the fallacy of such state¬ 
ments. It is not our object to question the 
tkill of the professional senator; but When 
we contrast (he conduct of these lawyers, as 
it is presented to us in our judicial courts 
on the one hand, and in the House of Com¬ 
mons on the other, the picture presents lit¬ 
tle to admire in the legal senator, whilst it 
inhibits most glaringly the industry, cun- 
aiagi and avarice of the hired advocate.— 
When these Parliamentary gentlemen soli¬ 
cit the voices, " modest, sweet voices,’* of 
their censtitasnts, they do not omit to ad¬ 
vance all sorts of protestations of what will 


[be their conduct fat the benefit of their 
country and that, whilst they will be care¬ 
ful to direct their particular attention to the 
electors of the borough of •****, yet 
that they shall, at the same time, bold their 
seat as a retaining fee for the protection of 
the people at large. It appears, hoWever, 
from the diversity of effects produced by 
the seat-fee of the House and the gold fee of 
our common law courts, that these law¬ 
yers hold the two in very different estima¬ 
tion } the gold-fee excites all their energies, 
calls forth all their talents, sharpens their 
functions, fertilises their wit, and under its 
omuipotsnt influence truth is often proved 
a liar! Snch are the wonderful effects pro¬ 
duced by the gold-fee ; but, unhappily, the 
retaining fee of the people, or in other 
words the seat-fee, is not possessed of such 
stimulating properties-—4t least not men¬ 
tally considered—as the sign of its in¬ 
fluence is too frequently confined to the 
seat, and finally terminates in a mdal ex¬ 
tremity, the emblem of nothing , at once the 
sign of the possessor’s apoatacy, and the 
people’s folly. 

Does it not strike every reflecting mind 
ns most extraordinary, that hundreds upon 
hundreds of public and private bile, framed 
so unintelligibly that no ordinary under¬ 
standing can embrace their meaning, and the 
most prominent (feature of which is the 
selfishness of their promoters, should , 
annually receive, Without Volfcemtion or 
comment the sanction of an assembly com¬ 
posed in great part of some of the most acute 
lawyers of the age ; yet these same lawyers, 
when they are under the influence of the 
gold-fee, can, during hours together, detect 
and expose their absurdities; can unspar¬ 
ingly exhibit their defects; can denounce 
them as unjust and unwise ; can boldly 
assert they are a disgrace to the nation, and 
were obtained for the most sordid of pur¬ 
poses 1 Do not these things appear to the 
reader inexplicable 1 It certainly does not 
redound much to the honour of j&ritwftadw* 



«•», ftf they are often stupidly termed, that 
they can hear, night after night, hills read 
that are characterised by nothing but folly, 
baseness and meanness; and that are sure to 
prove instruments of oppression and degra¬ 
dation to their countrymen;—it does not, we 
say, redound to the honour of British ad¬ 
vocates to be the quiescent spectators of such 
narrow-minded policy and bare-faced vil* 
lany. 

A farther consideration of tbe report of 
the iris) of Steed v, Henley, published in our 
last Number, has extorted these comments. 
Whether we look in that report at the 
obliquity of the Judge, appointed by his 
King to dispense justice; at the quibbling of 
the counsel whilst under the influence of 
the grid-fee ; at the execrable effects of the 
Apothecaries Act, or at the conduct of the 
Legislature in passing that Act, we feel 
ourselves overwhelmed with shame and in¬ 
dignation. That Chief Justice praised 
the Act is not surprising, when in all pro¬ 
bability he was a member of the House at 
the time it passed,; but we crave bis Lord- 
ship’* attention oue moment, and ask 
whether he considers it possible that the 
House of Commons could have contemplated 
dispossessing the Members of the College if 
if Surgeons of their right to recover for medi¬ 
cines, ushibt tfcaf right ms conceded to the 
igndkmt chemist and druggist —impossible ! 
and we contend, fearlessly contend, that the 
plaintiff in tins action wat iilegaUy nonsuited. 
He hast his cause it seems (to quote the 
words of tbe Chief Justice,) from there 
being “ no evidence to prove that he was iu 
practice as an apothecary before, the 1st of 
August, 1815." 

Now to recover tins debt it was not ne¬ 
cessary that such evidence should be ad¬ 
duced, inasmuch as the plaintiff did not sue 
the defendant in the character of an apo¬ 
thecary, nor was the debt incurred from any 
tiring that he bad done us an apothecary. If 
hit Lordship will turn to the Act in ques¬ 
tion, be will discover that the practice of an 


preparing medicine# prescribed by u wmi- 
cun legally authorised to practise physic, 
the prescriptions bearing the initials of inch 
physician; now the plaintiff had not dis¬ 
pensed the prescriptions of any physician, 
authorised or unauthorised, but merely for¬ 
warded to his patient medicine# that he b»d 
himself prescribed , and at the same time at¬ 
tended the patient as a Member of the 
College of Surgeons ; and we beg hi# Lord¬ 
ship to recollect, that Mr. Steed obtained 
his Diploma from the College on the 0th of 
August, 1813, whereas the Apothecaries 
A ct did not pass the legislature until two 
yeses subsequently. 

Now we defy his Lordship, or any other 
person, to point out a single sentence in the 
Apothecaries Act which tends to prove 
that visiting a patient is acting as an Apo¬ 
thecary } that prescribing for a patient is 
acting as an Apothecary ; or that dispensing 
a prescription even, is acting as an Apothe¬ 
cary, unless that prescription bear the initials 
of a legally authorised physician. The Apo¬ 
thecaries Act contains no swh clause; and 
every conviction, without exception, that baa 
occurred under the operation of that Act, 
lias been illegal . How then could his Lord- 
ship, consistently with his duty, nonsuit 
this plaintiff. To visit and prescribe for 
patients is, indeed, an offence under tbs 
Charter of the College of Physicians; bttt 
the decision of the House of Lords in tin 
CaMof Hose v. Stark in 1691, has rendered 
it a nominal offence only, as the College ha# 
no longer the power to inflict penalties* As 
a Member of the College, Mr. Stem* was 
justified in visiting and prescribing for bis 
patient, surely without being its my appre¬ 
hension of the legal weapons of the eld 
Hags of Khubarb Haiti The chemist and 
druggist, with equal security', can prepare 
medicines prescribed by himself ; where¬ 
fore, if the law of the foamed Judge be 
correct, it follows, that a Member tit iko 
College may possess wit enough to pveicrifo, 
5 L S 
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but that ta has not wit enough to dispense 
hie om pmcrvptmt ; that although some 
judgment might he requisite to determine 
whether one grain or one ounce of arsenic 
should he administered, yet that he who 
could thus decide would not be competent 
to hold the balance and adjust the weight, 
and that this great intellectual (not manual) 
achievement could only be accomplished by 
chemists and druggists, whose great talents 
secure them harmless from the penalties of 
the Apothecaries Act, whilst Members of 
the College of Surgeons, who have wit 
enough to prescribe, hot not to weigh, are the 
only victims of its monstrous policy, and 
oppressive degradation. Hi* Lordship stated, 
at one port of the trial, that the Act “ was 
the heat security the public had against 
ignorant persons practising as Apothecaries.” 
This, probably, is Ids Lordship’s opinion, 
hut it certainly is not ours ; that it was the 
intention of the legislature to render it a 
protection, we would fain believe, although 
thia acknowledgment of their rectitude 
amounts to a denial of their judgment. And 
are the Members of the College come to 
this! The Act was intended to guard the 
public against ignorant Apothecaries. Mr. 
St red is a Member «f the College of Sur¬ 
geons, and, thkk kroiiB, he is too ignorant to 
practise as an Apothecary, and the law will 
not allow sued a man to recover 1 Most wor¬ 
thy and irresponsible Council of Lincoln’s 
Inn,* do ye not experience some compunc- 
tioua visitinga ofy our Chartered conscience! 
Do you not feel some shame, some pity, for 
the fallen condition of your Members 1 On 
this occasion, however, we will supply &n 
antidote to your grief in a contradiction of 
the learned Judge, who remarked, at the 
termination of the trial, “ That the plaintiff’s 
waa a hard case, as he appeared to he a per¬ 
son of ati/i, having been regularly admitted 
to the Royal College of Surgeons.” If the 
plaintiff were a person of skill, how then 
could the Act apply to him, as his Lordship 
before tolls as that it was to protect the 


public against ignorant persons ; moreover* 
the plaintiff, having become a Member of 
the College in August 1813, according to 
the Chief Justice he was a man of with 
two years before the Apothecaries Act waa 
in existence, yet that Act, passed in 1815 
to protect the public from ignorant per¬ 
sona, is the means of nonsuiting a plain¬ 
tiff, who had been, during two years, a per¬ 
son of skill. This is legislating for the 
benefit of the public, with a vengeance, and 
the Members of the College of Surgeons 
may congratulate themselves that the Act 
of 1815 was not an instrument to “ trans¬ 
port them beyond the seas for the term of 
their natural Uvea.” Had it been such, we 
dare swear it would have experienced no 
opposition from the College in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 

The absurdities that we have here thought 
it our duty to expose, furnish further tes¬ 
timony of the anomalous condition of the 
laws relating to tide practice of medicine. 
It affords us, however, the highest satis¬ 
faction to observe, that the subject of Medi¬ 
cal Legislation is hot only engaging the 
attention of the first talents in the profes- 
fion, but that the repeated discussions it has 
recently experienced in this country have 
extended their influence to all the principal 
seats of medical learning. Advocates of the 
most splendid attainments are appearingtin 
every direction, and Mr. Cahuuciuel, the 
I’KESinwtfc:y«f fa Dublin Cafogaif Sur¬ 
geons, is not among the least, To Ms admir¬ 
able Introductory Lecture, delivered during 
the past week at the Richmond. Hospital, 
we beg to direct the particular attention of 
the reader. It commences at page 501 of 
our present Number, In reference to the 
arbitrary, barbarous, and injudicious divi¬ 
sion of medicine into pure surgery mid jnm 
physic, there will be discovered in it a re¬ 
markable coincidence of sentiment with the 
excellent Introductory Lecture of Mr. Law- 
bxkck, delivered at the Now School in Al- 
dersgate-street. Wfeea m consider that 
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Mr* Cahmiciiaxi is the President of the 
Dublin College of Surgeons, no man will 
hesitate to acknowledge that his opinions 
and sentiments are calculated to render 
him au object- of admiration and affectionate 
regard to his own countrymen, and to esta¬ 
blish him as a liberal and enlightened Sur¬ 
geon throughout the world. 

The excellent comments of Mr. Carmi¬ 
chael on the division of Medicine and Sur¬ 
gery, bring to our recollection a statement 
which has appeared in the newspapers during 
the past week, respecting the Medical and 
Surgical treatment of the late Duke of 
York, and it is reported that If. R. High¬ 
ness' Physicians are its authors, which we 
should be most reluctant to believe ; how¬ 
ever, if the repott be well founded, we can 
regard the production in question in no 
other light than as a gauntlet thrown down 
by the President and Follows of the Lon¬ 
don College of Physicians to the entire 
body of English Surgeons—most wantonly 
and most daringly thrown down to them— 
and if it be not speedily contradicted, we 
shall continue to regard it in this light, and 
treat it accordingly. Although The Lan¬ 
cet is the only Journal in the British dorni* 
mans edited by a Surgeon, yet we have 
nothing to fear from a war with Physicians 
t wantonly provoked j—we are armed for the 
cunjfyt, 

Si*mpl<n,<#WAriifaial Dtfemtfih Bom's 
Hoof CMeidertd. By Bracy Clark, 
FJLih Corresponding Member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, and of the 
Natural History .Society of Berlin. 4to. 
pp. 38. London, 1817. 

Having, iu our last Number, endeavoured 
to give our readers some general idea of Mr. 
Clark's discoveries, we shall now proceed 
gei^ccmstruction, without entering 
/■into any minute anatomical description, of 
mhe horse’s hoof, preparatory to a particular 
\otice, accompanied by pistes, of the im- 
.bved method of shociug. 


And, first, of the Beth, The posterior part 
of tho horse's foot is deeply cleft in the mid¬ 
dle, so as to represent two terminations, 
which are called, without distinction, the 
heels, although the extremities of the car¬ 
tilages, and their coverings, form one part» 
the extremities of the hoof, and the bauds 
of elastic matter at the back of the frog, 
another, or middle part; and the extremity 
of the under surface of the hoof, where tho 
heels of the shoe aTe applied, and corns 
arise, another and very distinct part, yet 
they are all included in the same general 
phrase. To obviate this ambiguity, Mr. 
Clark calls the parts covered by the shoe, 
the lower or homy heels ; those formed at the 
back of the frog, the inferior heels; and those 
formed by the cartilages, the juperar, or 
bools above the hoof.* He objects to a di¬ 
vision of these parts into homy and fleshy 
heels; since, under the horny heel is found 
the fleshy heel, as under the horny, the 
fleshy sole. The term fleshy, too, supposes 
something of a muscular structure, which 
these parts do not possess. 

" From their elastic properties," says the 
author, u the heels enable the back part of 
the foot to extend itself, on receiving the 
pressure and weight of the animal; yielding 
with a suitable degree of resiutauee, on tills 
occasion, outwardly iu every direction. It 
is somewhat singular, and worthy of remark, 
that those parts which form so considerable 
a share of the foot of the full grown horse, 
have warn ly nil i-xie!r:n:c in !.'.*■ young foal; 

r-j»!iiiii istf, or i;rrRi« ink, are wen in 
this period of their life j for the hoof is then 
I&pt about the coffin boric in a form nearly 
cylindrical, and is actually larger above at 
the coronet, than at the base, or bottom of 
the foot. And it is remarkable, that the 
front of the foot almost singly seems to per¬ 
form all tho offices required of the foot in 
this stage of his existence ; with his limbi 
held almost straight and erect, and fetlocks 
very little bent, he in this manner accom¬ 
panies his dam, his toes at every step dig- 


* A series of origins! experiments on the 
foot of the living horse, exhibiting the 
changes produced by shoeing, ana tike 
causes of the apparent mystery of thi* art# 
By Bracy Clark, 4to. 1809. Sharwttt* 
sad Co. 
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ging, «a it were, foto foo ground. As his 
ribeand weight increase, these parts, to¬ 
gether with the frog, are brought more to 
foegrouud j and these gems, or rudiments 
erf the foot of the foal are, by the pressure 
«id the growth, slowly unfolded ; not, how- 
over, okUuranig their futt and completed form till 
about thefifth year, a long with the other mem¬ 
ber* and parte of the body ■ Nor do they ever 
obtain ihtir entire growth if restraint of any sort 
has been peed dming this period. Op. tit 
p. 1$. 

The natural development of these parts 
is not absolutely essential to the “ tmtence” 
of the foot, since without them the horse 
may still move, though indifferently, and 
.with pain. They appear to afford an elastic 
sort of bed for the weight of the horse to 
repose on, and thus to prevent soreness and 
fatigue t om too much resistance. The 
pads of several tribes of animals allied to the 
liorae, appear to answer the same purpose. 

<* Jn progression, the weight of the horse 
is first thrown perpendicularly upon the 
fetlock j<,mi, and from thence in an oblique 
direction it passes t:> the foot, taking a 
primary bearing on the coffin hone, which 
distribute* it over the inside of the hoof, 
richly provided with a truly extraordinary 
iippuratus of elastic processes for increasing 
its internal surface, arid preventing the din- 
lodgment of tire bone, admitting, at the 
same time, of a certain degree of motion of 
ibis hone in the hoof, in a direction down¬ 
wards and backwards, from the obliquely 
sloping front towards the heels, Next, ini 
a secondary manner, the weight is received 
on a smaller bone, placed in contact with, 
hut moveable upon, the coffin hone, viz. 
the shuttle bone, which, lying behind the 
former, across the more elastic parts of the 
font, by its depression a share of the weight 
is communicated to the heels and quarter^ 
producing their immediate expansion, as 
may be seen on pressing upon this bone in 
the dead subject, especially if it be met at 
the same time by pressure on the frog. This 
experiment should be made on the perfectly 
natural foot, that has not been made stiff 
and inelastic by the use of the shoe. It »p- 

f sars, therefore, as though the posterior 
Mtic parts of the horse’s foot axe in re¬ 
ality designed to receive, adjust, aud ba- 
lattee the weight by their spring in meet¬ 
ing it, whilst the front of the hoof, by iu 
solid resistance against the ground, impels 
the muss when progression is required. 

: The bach parts of the foot, naturally so 
elastic, being fixed by the'application of the 


shoe, are rendered partially or entirely in¬ 
active, and diminishing more or less rapidly, 
become at length perfectly rigid and inflex¬ 
ible t though called the heel, these parts 
are only the bifurcation* of the frog. 

The wail of the hoof is deepest or highest 
anteriorly, and diminishes as it approaches 
'the quarters, where it almost loses the 
conical shape, becomes nearly upright, 
aud makes a sudden turn, or inflection, in¬ 
wards, u pursuing its course towards the 
centre of the foot, diminishing still in depth 
till it is finally lost in mixing with the sole 
near the point of the frog, thus forming a 
distinct and remarkable internal wall for 
these underparts of the foot iu the very in¬ 
terior of the sole, and protecting at the 
same time, by its hold projection, the sole 
and tine frog from an undue degree of pres¬ 
sure and contusion against the ground.” 
Before the author a discoveries, this singu¬ 
lar continuation of the wall, which is term¬ 
ed the bars of the foot ^ bad been described as 
part of the sole. 

“ A triangular space is thus wonderfully 
provided between the inflected extremities 
of the wall of the hoof for the insertion of 
the frog, forming, at the same time, a 
coved covering for its protection, 'lids part 
appears to form the basis, or first principle, 
in the mechanism of the. hoof, the other 
parts being all subordinate to this, and if so 
understood, it will disclose a mow easy view 
of the nature aud economy of its structure. 
The inside of the wall is every where uned 
with elastic processes, proceeding down¬ 
wards ptapendiculwiy. ffofofoe coronet, 
and ia w fine parallel to the hoe described 
by the front of the hoof -, these appear to be 
about 500 iu number, and afford a multiplied 
aud very extensive surface of attachment 
to foe same number of processes growing 
from the ooffin bone, or more truly from the 
vascular reticulated web covering its sur¬ 
face.’* 

The wall, whoa decomposed, appears to 
be formed of kmgitodinsl hollow threads* 
or Lairs strongly matted snd glued together, 
and receives but little acpea&iua of hom 
after tearing foe coronet, except on meet-' 
lug foe sole, where, by % tutu or inflection, 
it gives foe heel a peculiar solidity «&4 
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strength, feus defending the tenderer por¬ 
tion of the sole included in it* curvature, 
This arrangement may he seen by making 
a section of the recent foot, shout midway 
between the coronary circle and the bwe 
of the hoof. 

Of the Frog.—" This triangle of elastic 
bora has the e/tect of, gad may he compared 
to, an elastic key-*tone received into an 
elastic arch, communicating in some eases 
and admitting in all, the springing move¬ 
ments of such kind of arch. Its base, from 
its width and quantity of matter, possesses 
the fell capacity of its motion along with 
the heels, Which is gradually hut in ap¬ 
proaching the centre of the foot, where 
there is lees occasion for movement.” Its 
base connects the two processes of the hoof, 
passes over and envelops those parts and 
restrains their action; it takes a third me, 
or degree of bearing upon the ground, the 
wall first, and the bar next, projecting beyond 
it j its base also ferther retiree from pres¬ 
sure, and is protected by the projecting 
angle of the homy heed* 

The commissures On either side of the frog 
afford room for its expansion. The ends of 
these commissures at the horny heels are 
arched over by a process or extension of the 
lmm of the base of the frog. To distinguish 
this pan from the other parts of the foot, 
the pithor calls it fee “ arch cf the commit - 
mix,” which tb$ smiths «qt away “ when 
they gat embarrassed by the felling in of fee 
hoof, and then tell you they ate ‘ Tsnoty- 
ihq open the. boalsl* ” The other extra* 
mity of the commissure growing shallower, 
i» loatiltJte level of the sole ere it reaches 
the apex of the frog. Seen from without, 
fee frog appear* to be a solid body, but it 
is only an inverted arch ofhorn of fecoasider- j 
able thickness. The bass of the frog oocu- j 
plea about a sixth pari the area 0# the 
featnrsl feet, and hew the changes pro* 
paced by shoeing, or other injuries, may be 
readily detected* ^We now oome to another 
discovery of the author;— 
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“ - • * * that the frog is connected, in a 
very unexpectedmanne^wife the front of the 
foot; fee wings, or lateral processes of the 
base of th« fjog not only enclose, ae already 
stated, fee ends or doublings of the hoofs, 
hut the same horn is eon timed round the whole 
line of fee commencement of this part of 
the hoof, immediately beneath the coronary 
ring, forming a convex band, whose upper 
edge, or margin, projecting higher than the 
hoof itself, receive* mid covers over the 
terminating edge of fee akin where this 
part meets fee hoof, and feus protects it 
from injury or dislocation by external vio¬ 
lence of any kind; it also seem* to servo 
the useful purpose of keeping those parts 
moist and pliant, preventing irritation ; for 
when wetted it appears readily to absorb 
moisture, and continues of a darker colour 
in consequence, whilst all fee other parts 
of the hoof ate suddenly dried; it has the 
power it would seem, when no external wet 
is artificially applied, of collecting fee per¬ 
spiration of the skin, thus maintaining fee 
proper tenacity and pliancy of these part*, 
Every oue used to examining fee hoof of 
the horse must have observed, when fen 
foot is drawn out of it, a projecting emi¬ 
nence of soft hurn, wife a channel inside it, 
being the upper edge of this bund» this ap¬ 
pearance we had long ago noticed, without 
till lately (1809) observing from whence it 
had its origin; besides fee uses already 
ascribed, of connecting together the upper 
circle of the hoof, supporting and adapting it 
to fee sensitive circle, it strongly feind* th» 
frog in it* situation, by connecting it wife 
fee front of the lioof and to the upper part 
of the sloj/c of the horny heels.” 

The author call* this part the coronary 
frog band. It is small at first , but gradually 
completes its bulk and form wife fee pro¬ 
gress of the frog, with which also it 
diminishes and suffers. The cleft of'the frog 
seems to serve fee purpose of uniting more 
firmly fee two halves of which the foot at 
this part Consists; there being a tendency 
to separation in fee horse’s foot, as in the 
i cloven-footed animals- It is merely fee 
i hallowed base of & con© of horn which 
passes into the sensitive frog, and which is 
nearly as hard and tough as fee horn of the 
exterior frog exposed to fee air. The part ap¬ 
pears to be the seat of this u running thrush.** 

“ This remarkable cone of horn is flat- 
j tened on its rides, that it may have a wider 
surface of connexion wife fee two halve# 
between which it is situated j and its 
I strength, in a longitudinal direction, com- 
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bining; the two h eel*, i« not thereby at all 
diminished. 

“ This important part lias not hitherto 
been much noticed, or received, that we are 
acquainted with, any distinctive appellation; 
we have, therefore ventured to call it the 
frog-itay or bolt. Like an inserted tooth, it 
more firmly hold# the horny to the sensitive 
frog; for whilst iho sensitive frog falls into 
the inverted arch of the horny frog, and i# 
thus held moat firmly in it# place, this part 
entering in tie opposite direction into the 
sensitive frog, serves reciprocally to confirm 
and fix these parts together, and preserve 
them from external injury and dislocation.’' 

The frog stay essentially co-operates with 
the coronary frog band above described, in 
keeping the whole structure together; and 
is stronger in proportion, as the author 
thinks, in horses of the blood than in 
coarser breeds, Another useful part which 
pie author calls the cushion if the frog, is a 
rotundity or swell of horn between this cleft 
and point of the frog nearly under the 
shuttle bone. It appears to defend the tendon 
passing under that bone from injury,—to 
support it by “ pressing against it at the 
moment of its greatest extension, whidi 
takes place while the foot is on the ground 
impelling the weight of the body,” and to 
prevent it being torn from its attachment, 
or breaking at tbe sudden turn given to it in 
passing beneath the coffin hone. It serves, 
also, to defend the joint formed by the two 
foot bones, and the most important soft, 
parts of the foot. The growth of the frog, 
which is naturally slow, appears to be en¬ 
tirely arrested by tire process of shoeing, 
although it is the current opinion of smiths, 
that if left to itself, it “ will run all over the 
foot ; M j they therefore pare it, to keep it 
within due bounds. *• But the frog,” the 
author observes, « has the perfect power 
in itself of maintaining its own figure, be¬ 
yond which it will not pass." After attain, 
ing the prescribed extent and thickness of 
horn, scurfs form and fall away, thus it ever 
preserves the same figure. 

‘ The author next makes some sensible ob¬ 
servations on ” the probable degree of pres¬ 
sure which Nature has designed the frog to 
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receive,” into which oar limit* will not 
permit us to fellow him. Artificial pressure * 
on this part can neither expand the heels, 
while confined by tbe iron shoe, nor, we 
apprehend, be of any other eervice. We 
believe Mr. Coleman has long since aban¬ 
doned this visionary scheme. The pressure 
of the nails of the shoe, as the author well 
observes, is perpetual; and if it be meant to 
obviate contraction, so should be that of the 
frog. The French call the frog lafourchette, 
or the fork ; the Latins /arm; a»d the 
Greeks x*^^* or the swallow; with the 
latter, however, it ever occurs in the plun 
(X^itora.) The term running thrush crejK 
in from the French fomthe. First running 
fourche, then running/rush, till at last the 
jockeys not finding this word in their vocabu¬ 
lary,decided that thrush was tbe proper term, 
and thrush it has accordingly been for ages. 

The sole is an irregular plate of horn serv¬ 
ing to close up the space described by the 
lower circumference of ihc vail, and make.-i 
tin third member u part of the lionf. “It 
is usually of an arched form, more or less 
flattened; its concavity to the ground, its 
centre more in action and thinner, is by this 
means removed from the degree of external 
pressure, wbieh the sides or bottom part of 
the arch have.” i( 

u Nature ha* secured herself most xj 
marhably, in two ways,- from the res! 6 turn 1 1 
which an arch of common properties would' 
create’in becoming more coudeu&ed under 
preBsure, and feasibly rerieting tbe load 
brought upon it, which would have been 
subveriiive of the leading principles in the 
mechanism of the foot; the sol© ii, there¬ 
fore, cleft to its centre even, or beyond it, 
by a large triangular opening formed at its 
posterior part, which destroying the resist¬ 
ance of the arch, serve# to receive the ends 
of the wall of the hoof first, and is then 
rWrd and filled up by the insertion of the 
inverted arch of the frog ; so that the end* 
of the hoof are thus tied in, and secured from 
being forced asunder by the pressure from 
within, being thus wedged iu between the 
frog ated the sole, and are made to serve in 
these places the other offices we have al¬ 
ready noticed, while the sole being thus 
broken, has* diminished resistance at its 
centre.” ■ 
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The lower circumference of this arch of 
*the sole every where abuts against the sides 
of the wall, which are sufficiently flexible 
outwards, to yield to the weight when 
pressed against by the descent and flattening 
of the sole ; so that the sole is thus doubly 

secured from that resistance which would 

... . , 

be injurious to the functions of the foot. 
The common unyielding shoe fixes the wall, 
and resists its action 5 the weight falls on 
the sole, which can only be relieved by 
pressing on the fissure enclosing the frog, 
and this collapsing, tb& bars of the frog will 
be made to approximate. Sometimes, if 
the shoe be small, the sole is forcibly 
thrown upwards against the coffin bone, 
producing great uneasiness and lameness, 
which are usuaUy attributed to standing in 
dry or heated stables. Adverting to the 
terms solidungula., soiitHpes, Ac,, Mr. Clark, 
with good reason, objects to them; for, as 
he says, ** though the front of the hoof be 
solid, the posterior parts possess the greatest 
degree of elasticity, short of being actually 
cloven, that can be imagined, from the sole 
being opened to its centre, and filled up by 
a frog.” The term semifissiftes, or half cloven 
foot, is proposed in. their stead 

Of the Ih'VHV Hefh--- ,f The inner heel is 
sharper m its horn, arid, not so wide as the 
outer heel, and both slope inwards, in the 
full grown natural foot, with a rapid decli¬ 
vity, avoiding by this oblique structure any 
’* ilarnnd direct pressure from tlm surface of 
the ground, ily shooing, those heels be¬ 
come very much reduced and flattened, so 
as that a flat-heeled shod, or one whose up¬ 
per surface is level, shall almost equally 
touch the bar with the side of the foot, un¬ 
less previously a small portion of the bar be 
removed, as is usually done, though in the 
natural foot the bar lies so considerably be¬ 
low' or within the level of the outside of the 
horny heel, as to make tins unnecessary, 

u To prevent any pressure on these ten¬ 
der parts of the foot, the smiths usually 
bevel or slope the shoe inwards, which has 
been much inveighed against by various 
writers ou these subjects and com-iderci! as 
I the principal cause of contracted foot, 
though those who thus complained and rea¬ 
soned without tire practice, did not know 
that horses, if shod differently, will not go 
so well; for seated shoes, level in this part, 


do not, as practice and experience teach us, 
so well suit the foot as those made with a 
slight inclination, or bevel, in every part of 
them, which preserves the horn also from 
cracking up in other parts of the foot better 
than a flat-seated shot:; and os to the Con¬ 
traction of the heels, it arises from Other 
causes, that unless carried to a very great 
excess this bevelling will not appear to 
make so much difference as might bo ima¬ 
gined, and this on account of the firmness 
with which the foot iB held up on tho sur¬ 
face of the shoe by the nails, aided also’ by 
the inequalities of its surface, to which the 
horn adapts itself; for the heels, it is ob¬ 
vious, cannot have any great deal of action 
but in concert with thequarter*, especially 
after they have hccuuu- Mill with ahm-mc.” 

Of the hearings of the Hoof on the ground.— 

1 he surface of hearing of the natural 
hoof is mu. round ihc whole line of the infe¬ 
rior circumference of the wall of the hoof, 
for the horn of the inside of the toe and tho 
outside heel take a greater Share of wearing 
than the other parts, and, as it were, in tho 
diagonal or crossways direction of the foot# 
The inside heel is also on a lower level than 
tho outside heel, and giving therefore to tho 
foot an inclination, or bearing, to the out¬ 
side. By this obliquity of the heels, the 
pressure is thrown outwards against the* 
stronger parts of the foot, tending to sepa¬ 
rate the feet; for if the inclination had been 
inwards, the approach of the feet would have 
l>eeu the consequence, and would narrow 
the base with certain inconvenience.” 

" The wear of the laxf does not take place 
in front of tho foot at the extremity of tho 
toe, as might be expected, hut almost ever 
in an oblique direction on the outside of the 
front, so that tire wearing away of the hoof 
does not. proceed so rapidly as it wouid have 
done in a straight line anoss the point of 
t!m toe. from the foot being narrower there; 
and economy in this respect is of no small 
value to the animal in a state of nuture, or 
if used without shoes, as is still the case in 
some countries. In this way also the wear 
is turned tow ards the outside of the hoof, 
which is its strongest and hardest part. Tho 
wear of the hoof is direct e l obliquely to 
the outside of tho loo, not by any mecha¬ 
nism existing in the foot itself, but by the 
bones of the knee having their surfaces for 
motion directed outwards, so that when tho 
foot is !■*:" 1 ?.«* ■i mnil, If ■■■i* in ui.ci.m, i* 
obligee : 1 fo./m- this <iir« «.<■-.» . 1 nit-, •>. 
interfoi.e w;;ii the r,ipn»i!c !**■: > ai-» 
matcrii. j j r, 1* uled by this tor.*’, u. ism. wf 
the limb,” 

We have now gone over the general eon-* 
strut-lion of the hoof, and *0 far accomplished 
our design, la our next we shall endeavour 
to get through the StereopUa, 
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DU. BARRY’S THEORY OF ABSORPTION. 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

Dr. Cldtterbuck, President, in the Chair. 

After the minute# of the preceding 
We^og had been read, Mr. W l(i0 v cor? 

VT lu . accQr ^* wWch had been 
made in the minutes, respecting a few 
marhs lie had been induced to offer on the 

advantages of Assali^ forceps Ld\g 

mdamatiou led to some further discussion 

on the subject 1Q which Dr. Willums, 

* ud Mr * Proctoh took the 

lmvin K m »de a fewobsam* 
twuaon the int.-ies'ing natuie of Physio- 
Kneal Inqmn,-. wui, || ia , if ils ,j w course 
ui the observations he should have to 
jdfor on the theory built u p by Dr. Barrv 
he might express opinions hostile to rife 
conclusions which Dr. BanflmddZ 

he relied for their support on the samp nr* 

namflT 2 1 3 Wl D t r>Burry bttd »*■* hi*, 
S ,!? -f?™*** M direct expert 
he might be led toqoeSLm 
I)r !' '* ' P M ' as ^* e accuracy of 

rng entertained greater resect than him! 

J*** ™ Mt y, of Dr. Barry’s opinions 
respecting absorption rested entirely on 2* 

Stt'L'VT' m P ectia S «fe circu- 
Jfttion, he should at present conhne himself 
to aconsiderationof thelatter Unction, and 

Ist, That the doctrine of a thoracic va 
cnum influencing the return of thTvTno*' 
blood, be that influence what it might, did 
not originate with Dr. Barry. 

T Jj at the ■»*»«•*» of that vacuum 
IZ' 1X1 0tber Word *’ Q{ fttmosphcric 
pressure acting on it) on the venous dr. 

bS°?’ Tt U mry ^^’derable, m the 
blood could be returned to the heart with! 
out its assistance. 

Without noticing chronologically the va- 

wards, or enumerating tlm diffhrenUiudHf 
«* * o tom, to I 

mention that m 1774, Dr. W ilson L- 
me *}y .* I^ydciaaat Newcustle-upon-Tyite 
»^«uiow and j 2 £ 


I pumped from the veins into tbfl towt. 
Without entering into the arguments at 
that time urged to prove that the natural 
| or quiescent state of the heart was that ofoon- 
| traction, although it had since been shown 
that it was that of relaxation, like all other 
muscles; he might mention, that Mr. John 
Hunter was of opinion that the blood 
was assisted in its passage to the auricles 
I by a kind of vaci^m being produced by 
I Jhe contraction of the ventricles. Blumen* 
bJtch. in Ids third edition of the “ In- 
; atitutiona of Physiology," had expressed 
I j?® opinion, whether correctly or otherwise 
!<hd not affect the present purpose, that 
tins vacuum greatly contributed to support 
the circulation, The nature of this vacuum, 
and the manner in which it is produced, was 
yet more clearly pointed out by Dr. Carson oi 
Liverpool, in 181 ft, in his “ Inquiry into tlm 
causes oi (he Motion of the Blood/’ which 
was a sort of improved edition of his i„ a .i. 

!»\tyT lU : m ‘ P ublifill(f(i at Kdinburgb 
I7 a Without subscribing to all that 

n hn/l Uta\A Via 41 ._I' ' ' - 

Imk 

id *ji iiinu- 

r;; ; ,, 1 1 l ' ! V in " :!Ui0n ’ " Miho best yet pro- 
v Irv l'i n | * *’ *“**. wt ‘ re brw, E ht fo'th sonic 
P od r * Moll « 10 support of a theory 
wh ich was briefly Bus: that as there is ifo 

tl?f S' 6 bet , W f n tbe surface of 

tho longs, and the walls of the thoracic ca¬ 
nty, they may be said to be suspended in 
*“uo; that thev am “' 


’ —V « «»«. W oe suspended in 

v"T’ v t* th<!y are ^ ^“pted to tlie 

2™? *““««» of the chest, by the 
weight of the atmosphere pressing upon their 
n erna! surface; that by the strength of the 

the el} ° rt ° f th 1 lmif ’ the P^ ete8 of 
the chest are pressed towards the spaces 

MtS/S // lm? ‘ llOTe 11 , U 

«hare ’ ,^ b . *?T with he 

“™-« of WMght, which the 

elastic power of the lungs is oonable of 

hl M Z th ® P®rifiardium fo^n S 

rhT? l he bouud: ’ r y of thnewrity of the 

| :he 8 ,., 

j Z y ***** ** ® >n4 * c t with it, it will have 

I rnZmZ IT™ aiWraiQt ^tewsj^eric 

SS li Up ° a lte iQtorH,d ' «««• 

surface, in consequence of the connexion 
b c I?*? 5 he beart the external aorfacee 

to IuntS y * l h8t il a** ^ brought 
to support any p«rt of the balance oHL 
equal pressure, « must be dilated bv it* 
'contents, (the heart andlargev^elsf) to 

1 2*2 °* eXtent ’ ^fe® inelitio 

structure preventing it from yielding fur! 
tber, the pressure must he agisted by tbe 

of the beart. That as a full dilatotim- 
of the ***** Af iU* -t. V 


Li rtr j . or SQOtlOU Of tllfi 

wood, especially w the veins. He tun L7T “ w ° ftart * 1 hat as a full dilatation 

Ur ddati 181 ^ beart l?° S8e8Spd the nropettv ! '..art of the 

of dilating inherent xn itself, and (bar ir i^ reqwucd to distend that or* 
conseouftnfwi cA +I..+ a; i-.—• M«> to the extent spoken of, the successive 


-luwnqi m itself and i'.at , r 

sequence of that dilatatirm, 2 cav tv ■» 
wwtum was formed, by which the blood v-as 


pxwnc spoxen of, the surrewei^. 

chambers of the 
beart, after their canfractm,uii% secured 
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V «» power, namely, byatmo-lia it* description ; »t any rate, if he had 

apherio pleasure acting ou the surface of the j done so, it is to be presumed that he 
;)wdy, driving the blood in the veins into the j would not have written such a paragraph 
Chambers of the heart. “ So that,'’ said as was to he found » the ilfo page w Ida 
Pr. C., 44 the evident and incontroven- preface, which ran thus: “ A vague m- 
ihl© consequence of the ahttractum of a authenticated notion that the return of the 
certain portion of the general weight of the black blood to the heart, is in some u»nf«- 
etmasphere from th© convex surface of the lined way influenced by rucfwm, may ho 
pericardium, by the xosiliancy of the lungs, traced back as far as the time of Harvey, 
and of course from the convex surface of But the mechanism was never pointed out 
the auricles, either directly, or intermediate- by which nature applies the mighty agency »f 
It by the contraction of the ventricles is, atmospheric prewire to the vein*, and connects 
that the blood at the time in the large ve- as cause and effect the expansion of the 
nous trunks in contact with the heart, must chest with the afflux of the centripetal fluid* 
he less resisted on the aide of the heart than to the heart.” 

at any other point.; and that in obedience to Magmlie, in the second edition of his 
the law* by which fluids are governed, it Physiology, published in Httf/j, had related 
must flow towards the centre of pressure, with great perspicuity several experiments 
into the auricles.” In summing up his which fa made, folly establishing the (son*! 
opinions h« had expressed himself thus: cord&uee of the increased movement, in the 
“ In abort, the wtkm *f the blood in the venous trunks with inspiration, but lie re* 


veins is produced by the force of the heart 
mi arteries urging it behind ; by the <ib- 
stractim of a share if the atmospheric pressure 
from it in front; ■ and by gravity.” 

Dr. EUiotaoa, in a commentary which he 
makes on Dr. Carson's theory, in a note ap¬ 
pended to Blunmtbaoh's physiology, says ; 
“ For the venous bfood fafag subject to thefuU 
atmospheric pressure without the chest, will 
necessarily be driven into the chest ,to prevent a 
vacuum. So that what effect the heart loses 
by atmospheric pressure without, the chest is 
exactly compensated within; and thus, on foe 
whole, the hurt neither gains nor km by all 
the various direction* of atmospheric pres¬ 
sure.” This conclusion came probably very 
near to the truth. 


Although the influence of the atmospheric 
pressure on the return of the venous blood, in 
oonaequenceof the thoracic vacuum, had been 
thus distinctly mentioned, and a power as¬ 
cribed to it equal to the resistance of the at- 
nowhere o» the current of blood in the arte* 
ric^r Dr. Barry had not once named any of 
these authority in his “ Recherche* Rape- 
jamoutafeaa, 7 ’’ *&ufo be pshlialwd in Paris, 
and only mdhrtiactiy alluded fo Dr. Carsons 
theory in Ins reprint pi that work in lion- 
don, dismissing it with the remark,* foot it 
“made but little impression,” because he 
did “ not find it alluded to in the lectures 
or the writings of the French physiolo¬ 
gists.” YV hereas, nothing was more notorious 
than foe former ignorance of for French of 
foreign writers, and it was only within & 
few yews that they had begun to escape from 
that accusation with which they were so 
long and ao justly charged. If Dr. Barry, 
after his return to foi* country, had only 
jfcarefuUy looked into the work of Dr. Car¬ 
lton, he would have found that it con¬ 
tained the essence of that theory which he; 
had now introduced ns his own. y and. the i 
veyry forms which he had used, employed 


garded inspiration as it deserve*, only Ms 
an inferior accessory power. 44 The mechan¬ 
ism of this aspiration, (said he,) k similar to 
that which draws the air into the lung* j 
it is, so to speak, an inspiration of venous 
blood.” Vet, in Dr. Barry’s “ Kxperi- 
mental Researches,” published in Lon. 
don towards foe close of lawi, Magen- 
die’a name, in connexion with these ex¬ 
periments, is not mentioned, except in foe 
report of the Institute, where foe name of a 
Dr. Zugenbuhler ia also 8{>ok©n of, who 
wrote a thesis de emu sangnim per verm, in 
containing just foe same opinions as 
it would appear are to be found in Dr. 
Carson's work. How far the theory of Dr, 
Barry, which ascribed the afflux of the cen¬ 
tripetal fluid* to the heart to the mighty 
agency of atmospheric preuurt, was entitled 
to the meed of novelty, must he left to others 
to determine. 

Mr. Sphv said that he should endeavour 
to establish his second proposition, by « 
reference to some familiar facts, and to ex¬ 
periments made by himself and others. 

He supposed that few persons were now 
unacquainted with Dr. Berry's opinion* re¬ 
specting the circulation, hut n would do no 
harm to repeat them in a brief manner. Dr* 
Barry wished it to be believed that, in conse¬ 
quence of foe vacuum formed somewhere in 
the thoracic cavities during inspiration, the 
blood returns to the heart oaty during foe 
expansion of the thorax, and that enough 
blood is driven into tits cheat during one tn- 
apirutum, to supply foe left ventricle with the 
necessary quantity of blood for the entire 
respiration. That as a matter of necessity 
there must be a rttcnwr into which the 
venous blood must flow, and that four reter- 
icir is formed in the cardiac trirtmiLm of the 
peat rein*. That these veins are in a state 
of progrnsim distention from, the beginning to 
foe end u£ inspiration; and that, therefore, 
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as it fritter of course»there is no dttmUm j plied by direct experiment. To prove that 
of contraction between the part* of the «ui-1 the ra a tergo, with the lateral prepare ou 
de* within the pericardium, catted sums: the vein*, was aufficnmt to hrmgback the 
\mtmn, and the ventricle* correapomdiag to venous blood, he cited some exjwnmeai* of 
the mine. This wa* the outline of tho Magendie, dewribed rathe 3d \ at. of tire 
theory, last edition of hi* Phyeiology, *nd the cx- 

Aity man in health could measure the tram- periments of Mr. John Hunter, mentioned 
her of pulsation* in the radial artery during in hi« ‘frlrentiae on the Blood, in which 
•0 entire respiration, and he would find that be opened the right aide of the thorax ua a 
there were five, and of course five to one in. living dog, and tied a ligature around the 
apiration. It had bewi satistomrily shown, vena car a inferior above the diaphragm: 
at any rate it was generally admitted, that ami having closed the opening with his 
two ounces of blood pass from the left ven- band, that the circulation might go on and 
tride into the aorta at each contraction, fill the large reins, when the interior c«vt 
ami as there were five such contracti.Uie in beesmn turgid he billed the animal; and, on 
each respiration, t*« ounces of venous blood j the following duy, he found coaguU in 
must he Miekod up or forced up into the «1! the large abdominal vein*, of sizes pro- 
thoracic reservoir, wt each iritapi ration ; this iwrtionate to the sixes of the veaaela. Mr. 
might be possible, hot let any man matte a Sva* contended, that these experiments 
deep inspiration and a complete cvp'ijir «i, showed that the blood mult U«*c been re* 
and tlifrtt suspend his i* apt tat inn duutu; tmwd to th« parts in which it »vw found in 
thirty beats of the radial pulse, which might such largo .juwjtittea, by some other power 
he wtuuTy done, and what fret* we to inter than a thoracic vacuum, it might he said 
from the fact ! But one of two things ; that it Was retumed by the aid of gravita- 
eilhrr that n ijwmtity of btood equal to srify i'm, ft* tire position in which the animal* 
ounces must he thrown at one inspiration were left after the experiments was not 
rate some nenwTrir in the cheat, nr that the mentioned. It) satisfy himself on *hat 
venous blood didwium to the heart when point. he had been induced to make some 
m ittftpitfttkwftwiwaiftde. To admit the first experiment*, in which the influence ol the 
WM Hu «bmrditv.wince there i* no struct me thoracic Vacuum should be eltertnally n)mt 
in the chest, Hpubh’ of holding a* a Tewr- out, and gravitation itself employed agamM 
voir aiity iuu»<*e« pf Vilmul, we were, ttiern. the frtu'rnisg loTunms ofhlitod. He had 
fo», <u«ntf*lM to admit the second inter-; made * j u :e •rapm'mwut* on rftbbite ra the 
v«e«i, via. that tip* blood dW return to the! following maimer i bo opened th< right 
heart when the reftpiratton was mispendod, jftMc of the thorax of two rabbits, and hqv- 
Mftttjr' excellent illttfttratiCRiftWf theftu t, that; >»g rumpresaed the vena cava interior cW 
tho venous blood did return |n the ]«*.-.? t! to the mioartlinw, in one the pericar- 
not only during inspiration fttrd during vtpi-jdiuiu itself was opened, and in the other 
ration, but also during n suspension of the j not, ire completely severed that vessel; he 
respiration, might be found in comparative j hcM the animate upright, the Wood issued 
anatomy; but it would be only iirrnwarv just i in Ifttge <}ttiotitie» from the lower orifice 
to gknw at tome of the nin,. dh: n.» ; of the cava, as might have heea antin'- 
pwd». (‘mild w« wuppuv ■ '■ •! (!"•-. ‘i . p-itcd, ami, in a minute and a half, they 
stay under water, the i}uite Idead,' ilk opened *1# abdomen 

pemied 1 In the H&va w, that interesting |ri» nee if the bte"d might h*ve beeu aerate it - 
order of the luamimterous aolmitte, rake the teted in the large .nbdmio*^i»s r but limy 
M<wiftfMi, the M«m, or tb«- dtfykmut, we were «m 

should find ft curious contrivinKi* expixoiuty si] the wuwdis* were completely btsmcbml. 
«ftl«ulftted to enable the aairoal to «ooiiwttft With the tarifttenco of Mn.Vmtf, 
a longer time from the surface, without the demonstrator «f an«tomy «t the W 
being inconveoienred by thft, too great ac- teriuary CoBrw, be had made other ex« 
cumulwtion of blood on tb* ftttrirW *t:«* {vriteu r:!» on tin* hurspund dog. The cepbft* 
great cardiac vuitw; there were particular lie ««iu wa* had bare by dwuftctioft tn t 
vessel* much enlarged fbr that perpoae, #•* bora* about to be kilted,: a ligature wan 
pecialk the twftteriof raws at the liver. In passed around it, and the vein was ptuu • 
the mit thi» dilutatiuti w»» very rtn»«rk.»M«; tured tengirinlteatty with a kneeri The 
the w n terms a luge me «r reservoir fr animal w«* aHftned '.fr rmftwt, steadinf; 
receive the surjdnsi bhvoii whilst the wiitutil the veil* continued U* blis d in a regttlw 
k writer water, till it can cufrft te the wr- rireatn far abovit an hour, when it fell Sam* 
(ku ft»d mjMtc., la the dirittg bird* the e*t«isi«ted frtvfr ■bm ufbbod. But the ux> 
pasteriur m» i* tlikted tn. Ubw way for fwrimeut which be cousidered to tdteriL the 
the *MDie purjHnw* , Wat evidence <m the snhject, was thatiu 

Mi', Steetnt *u,M, that it was unneccasaty to which the right side of tte* the** of* half 
iwamt to eompmftriw tmatomy fin the w ; pwa hwdthy yafrif .dog (feetwwm the 

tpiirtd fvidcuw, M itcovtld.be auiply sup- j u-irittf and bval wg) wa* kid without. 



DR. CARRY'S THEORY OF ABSORPTION m 


W«trading the pericardium or diaphragm ; 

# ligature -was passed around the cm rife 
liar ck»c to tin* pencsnliuta, mid Che cava 
liaindtiiilis-lybeneath the liga¬ 
ture j Iw titan punctured the vein Iwigi- 
tudiaaSly with a lancet,and hold the annual 
upright* by iu fore p*ws, The animal 1 
breathed several times forcibly flit regu¬ 
larly ; tie blood floured from the punctured 
cava without iutermisrioij, both during **- 
fprratum n«d during fiy&raiim, but it was 
observed distinctly to flow mil m greater 
<|aa»uty, * M d *ftk greater force daring ex- 
jurat ion. The strength of the auitual gradu¬ 
ally sunk with the kaa of Wood ; and, on 
opening the abdomen after death, tin- large 
ebdonunnl vein* were found empty, the 
jETer sdmoat white, and the muaefe* colour* 
4|fe*». a# in the former experiment*. 
f- He hoped Hint; these experiments would 
suffice to show that the thoracic vmiumj, rise 
existence of which. Uik certain extent, he did 
not rue an to deny, exerted Uule riftaeace or 
tin* retorn of the xm'rvm Wood, m it was 
very evident thflt the venoue bbodt-Ruld be 
brought bed to the heart by other j**w«r*;! 
and that far from deserting the second 
place among the force* concerned in the 
Circulation of the blood, t» assigned to ft 
hy Dra. Carson awl Barry, ft ought to be 
removed £o » vny sobowiioifte rfenk. 

Mr. Wtoav obaerwJ, that ho had repeal¬ 
ed )v occasion to turtle*, that thrum who 
sought taamw «t * knowledge of Ur, Barry’s 
theory from bis boohs, seldom obtained their 
object. There"wefts' ntaiiy pi^tx mentioned 
sn Ur. Barry's boob in a eery imperfect 
manner to that iu which bo wax ae< uawwwd 
to explain himself iu hi* lecture* ; although 
he believed that Dr. Barry himself' did not 
now attach no nuu h importance ta the influ- 
»?.«<*« of (He thoracic vacuum as formerly. 
He considered the arguments drawn hy 
Hr. ||pry cm comparative anatomy, tended 
ratio* to favour the opinion of Dr. 
Barry, than t# militate against it. lie 
thought ih&t tfc* at Wood sawed u 

escaping from each rTOtractfofc of the left 
ventricle wa* too large ; he did not think it 
ought to be wkcrood at more than two 
drachms. 

Mr. Shu replied, flat ta raer,Ut»swl two 
ounces on tin* authority of lUllcr. Blntnrn- 
bach, and Rirhmnd; tmt admitting that 
only two drachms were expelled, even that 
quantity would to sufficient to embarrass the 
thoracic reservoir, under the circumstances 
he had mentioned. He drew t terfdjffe- 
rent inference from tbo anraugeuumi of the 
, vena in ifc* animals be bad named: for if, 
the Hood mmSa be brought thus for, ft was 
fair to infer that the same powers were ade¬ 
quate to wading it W the heart ; but that, 
aw tto ntkpimftrti was atwsjmadwt, the circu¬ 
lation through the ftmg* became ftepetfed, 


and henc*' the value o/tlwveoow reservoirs, 
uamtly, to allow the animal* to remain alotigwr 
tune under water than they other could do, 

Mr. KiK«m>v said, that bo lad that day 
made the esj^rimem? himself, which lad 
been jaat mentioned be held hi* breath 
after a deep expiration, Mul counted hi* 
pulse, *uid he was led to do so from the satin© 
sort of reasoning, that ft Hie heart jwtbt two 
ounce* of blood into the aorta at each con* 
traction of the ventricle, it wax cWxr that so 
equivalent quantity must enter the heart, 
and if the Mood iWnml to the heart only 
during respiration, it wn« difficult to con* 
reive tew, timing a suspension of the respi¬ 
ration, tire r:!‘c<;*«*ry quantity could to sup¬ 
plied. Mr. Kingdom made some cict er re¬ 
marks on the hepatic circulation, and ou the 
manner in which Ur. Barry supposed the 
vacuum to ho formed ui the cheat, by the 
lunga not following immediately tlndiateii- 
lion of the thoracic parrite*. 

Hr- (h miahnx stated, that Ml, .Lloyd, 
had been occupied in making some experi¬ 
ments on L’mr very auhject, and as he would 
in all probability uier.ticti them himseU’ to 
the Society at it* next meeting, lie should 
only wty, that they appeaitd felly to 
blish the fart, that the lun^s were t ipuhlc ,,f 
expanding, a> tie to rvmatn m conun wi'.h 
the jmrieU;* of the thorax under any degree 
of distention. He considered, from what be 
had that evening heard, that the originality 
of tli? thoracic vacuum theory, and of it* in¬ 
fluence on the circulatmn, bad been dwwn 
not to belong to Dr, Barry ; but that with 
whomsoever it might have originated, it 
appeared very certain that it* i/ifliicutc on 
the ritcubtHM wax almost nothing, and that 
he i on tide red the qaertfon so far sculcd, 
that it was uaaeccssarv to make any fimln r 
experiments on ^ie subject, and that to do 
*o would etpow iimmals to unnecessary »uf- 
teriag, ami therefore be onjuatifithfe. 


VACT CM DOCTRINE. 

7btAt Editoi ff Tub 

^i«,-—A man ta always rl rmod to have 
ttn worst of an wjfamin.it when ha word 
to pretarirnlKn or to nailery, whether innn* 
cent «r mali';u»«! , i. The un* made nut 
agHinxt tN* efjitnr y of althi^htric prmM in 
t-«»+iu.g atmiftm, remains tuisbakcn % any 
thing Pkiitr**cuKM ha* m yet adduced, m 
'will hr* l«y cnmpariBg mt two eae»Mt« 
mcitioa* *, and if you wilt allew in*. ! will 
briefly rerapitulate the principal poittte wii. 
Uim-d ta toy la»t letter. 1 ,.*xid, 1*t t That 
Hi- ferty ;.dsiftied that ** mcro {accftntru 
mt mjfe'U’st 'ia prifvcnt »Wrj«*tro/’' «* 
riww» by tt* ferafe exj^Timeat; U t Thai 



INDURATION OP THE PREPUCE. 


5H 

although Dr. Bany claimed that experi¬ 
ment n« another demonstration of hh theory, 
and referred for proof of its being so to the 
77 th page of his book, that not a single 
Word is there said “ about the effects of 
life ■.■d» u:< * r ■■■odj” 
i 1 ’ ■ *' 'v vui v. :i*. *i i.< v was 

driven into a comer, and that he ihij'ird out 
of it by a trick ; 4th, That his indispensable 
condition requisite to absorption, a free ap¬ 
plication of atmospheric pressure to the ab¬ 
sorbing surface, was very inert if not alto¬ 
gether imnem'-ny : %rli, fhu» the Bjiplicattmi 
oi the exhausted ni:.p:i:f.-glftss to u part 
dees cut nff" the rmmuniMtiin bet wen the, 
wound and thorax, as awards the returmV 1 
vessels; and, lastly, That the exhausted 
cupping-glass prevented absorption only by 
the pressure of its edge around the poisoned 
part, in the same manner as the pressure of 
the ferule; adding, that nothing to the con- 
tmrjf had yet been shmn. How these charges 
have been answered, may be seen by a 
reference to Philo’s last production. 

As I never suspected Philo to be a mn 
of much reading, 1 was the more surprised 
that he should pretend to claim fifty vclft- 
tiousbip with the Toricellia and Pascals: 
however, as he does not appear to nndew 
stand how the eupping-gla 9a does acton the 
Ihe hmg body, I would refer him to 
Kicherand’g excellent work on Physiology 
Ump. l\.on Respiration; where he will 
find the following remarks The human 
body resist* without any effort the utrm- 
sphencal pressure, because it ia applied at all 
times «nd m every direction : but if a part of 
its surface ctattt for u moment w be under it, 
tuflnenre (atmospheric pressure,) it swells 
the fluids are determined to it i„ considerable 
quantity and the integuments become PX - 
wssiyely distended, so as to bo i„ dimmer of 
■ H iht ' - 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 

BARTHOLOMEWS HOSPITAL. 

TNOrRAtlOV OP THE PREPUCE, WITH PA¬ 
PULAR ERUPTION'S OVER THE BOUT AND 
. IRITIS. 

Charles Sexton, July SO, 1826, three 
[ Months since, and a fortnight after Coition, 

, a small sore appeared on the inner surface 
of the prepuce ; nothing was done at that 
I time, and it gradually got worse. Ia a 
fortnight, eruptions broke out on the legs 
land trunk ; three weeks prenotw to nd- 
itossion, h4 took mercu^alp^; under their 
use, the sore begin tfr im,' * ' 


,, -Rgo, h« 
of the left 
jaally failed, 
„ thickened, 
of heeding ; 
«a- 


mouth was &&t affe 
i ^»s attacked with mvx 
eje. thp sight of W^vieh, 

.2l, The , .prcphcd is a 
and thefc oa the vr 
and the glands in the w - 

iarged ; the eruption* winch seem to have 
**» psjtokr, ahd to have ifck&ly covered 
the wh^ hody, mere especially the limbs, 
arenowin the state of desquaatation. The 
left eye is affected with Scute iritis ; there 
I is considerable extend rednosa, the vessels, 
both of the conjunctiva and seterotien being 
distended, and easily distinguishable. The 
cornea is clear. The iris, which is naturally 
blue, has assumed a much darker, dull and 
niuddy tint; the pdpiRary margin and inner 
I c ^ cI f of a rusty brown ; all the gene* 

raJ deposition. into the texture of the iris 
has thus caused a very striking change in 
its appearance, there is no exasion of lymph 
ln distinct masses. Vision is lost for all 

I u ,, m**. There is no headache, 

and but hril/. tmin ...- ,, ' 


. ‘ ’■ ce’tA, “S r a r " d) . H** 0 * » *«» headache, , 

■'*; ,,;T "i of the eurvmr ; ; 'a “ tl,B R Ve ; occasion idly, 

aaulthal- the rising oi ilmpJVwiahi,, J.l “J t ,h L morniT1 S. »hgl*pam , 

exhausted cupping.*rl ftS8 i ^ f Iu tlie brow. fhere m pain in tbo 


exhausted cupping-j,_ 

ft ! “ i ."t with art-nil! 

at the time of writing that, recollect 
Richerand s remark; hut it will be seen 
that we are perfectly agreed on the subject. 

- V 'T Ct ^ n%m sh « uld be 
h! "? U r “ , 1,e %*P iec « of fresh pork,” 
th ,V? G of fbose country gentlemen 
*K like, himself. .t,. .ii K J *1 en ’ 


. - -«v.v xo An uto 

— bone ; w (to'toBm 

[ temple to 5^v. gt.ij. c S. 

n l-Sd opH. every 8 hours; ext. bellad. to 
I toe brow every night. 

SS-* **** 


tkwcapMftiMl a nuiutiiful o{ Latin or 

S1m( h ” to 

AntIVACUVM. 


».V S n !)r ' De Ifl* ““Aition of Riclio- 


im is adherent. 

ne a ^ hi Lr 0rDk / thcrG ^ight red. 
eve °f weakness in the light 

51 ’ ^ 1 fttteibd * d to sleeping with 

Z ™V y ***** 

swelled; comime thetalom™^ ‘ h ^ tXy 

md “P^y leecto. to a» l4“ ’“ 0IHUm ’ 



co manse. • ' s g, -v fwewar laid, Isabel $rom tlie pnacfeire B*ad/e 

11. look ibte bale&ftl *M Opkim id night ik fbeVaua, 33y tbe.tme of these means tie 

0a& l^.. the to, wfcep tke aymp- 

«*Wi* i ' W« gj^ W&lSy' ’ -ittuiM, a more violent 

^t the character and she became worse -until the 

• \' .V i[Sja», whea she expired, Frpm the 10th, 

oABk of 'tti* ; uw the pulse bed been small and rapid, the skin 

vena saphena ■ major, Witb chboiwc occasionally moist and clammy ; the tongue 
inflammation; 'anp : OEEAT" 8tx»nou5fiD- white, ana subsequently "brown and dry ; 
Two -the stomach was particularly distended, 

A into there heiuggreat thirst, and almost continual 

Wisaheth l^al^. Oc^er A, 18&6, tinder nausea and vomiting, with the occurrence 
the care of Site if of a full of frequent sUiverings. 

hWbit, and The affccted Pott Mortem Examination. 

vein became varicose .wy»«EiW ago, t&br- a The coats of the varicose vein were thick* 
dfltcuk labour, She has experienced sere- ened and hardened, and a similar change 
rel at&citft & it, Which on had occurred in the surrounding cellular 

one or two occasions prevented her pursuing texture, which adhered to them firmly ; the 
her usual occupations. These attacks were internal membrane was highly inflamed, 
by no means so violent $6 the present, soon containing pus at some parts, and in others 
yielding to rest, and mild antiphlogistic covered by effused lymph cr depoMi of 
means. For the last week, the vein and its fibrine. Such was the state of tin- win, 
tributary branches have been unusually from the inferior diseased portion to ii<* u-r- 
krge, knotted find painful. Leeches, lo- mination in the femoral trunk. The vena 
tionsfahd a graduated compress, had been profunda was inflamed, thickened, and plug- 
employed. ged with adherent congula; the femoral 

A fttii'i ~(11p;,i i „ were two vein contained a large eoagulum at the en- 

coctfliderablo latsiwpH m llfe'lpvarifrfe. of trance of the saphena; below this point it 
thekjfteevWwkdei^ w*s.&uml completely filled with put-, il s in- 

6f the vein, ooninect^ and surrounded by a t£i»al ouriace was covered with an irregu- 
large mass of indurated cellular texture, lar yellowish membrane, a* far as the knee* 
The trunk of the vein could be felt under joint, where it had unfortunately been di- 
the akin, enlarged and indurated, for the v«ied. The vena cava to the heart;, was of 

r e of five inches above tlie tumours, in a dark dull or mahogany red colour; the 
inside of the thigh ; and for a like ex- right side of the heart, and the pulmonary 
tent below tire knee. A slight blush was artery, being of a deeper hue, whilst the 
partially observable on the akin covering the left side exhibited a more florid cftlour. 
diseased vessel, more especially ora* the The aorta, near its origin, presented a deep 
two tumours, which were a little pinful. scarlet colour, irrdibovable by washings 
She could neither move the limb, nor hear although k disappeared. nearly by mat-era- 
on It without great pain. The pulse was tion. The adbomeu was distended to an 
small and frequent; skin hot; tongue immense rise, with flatus; the uterus corn- 
white ; bowels constipated; and appetite tained some tubercles; the veins of the ab- 
gone. Twenty leeches were ordered to the domen and thorax appeared natural; the 
leg, and a purgative prescribed. As the head was not examined, 
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NOTICES OF MEW WORKS. 


The following Works have been received. , .. _... _ b .„ 

% A Plus'. J'ljjiri:! Eii'i'iiry respi r iiic the j fifir characters, English, pi 
Action of "'I ami it* ucaliry i:i Vorrign appellations, synonym: 

cases of Sciatica, Lumbago" Paraplegia, fcory, physical, chemicul, and 
KniWiav. ttiul some other ijiiinful Parulviir I nerties. and uses of the varioi 


i not ye I found a place in these corporate and 
I production! 1 . Tlie generic and spe- 

characters, English, provincial, and 
--— ——. natural his- 


cal Surgery, &r. flvo. pp. 148. Hodges 
and M* Arthur, Dublin, and Longman and 
Co. London, 1827. 


j medica. In speaking of the symptoms pro¬ 
duced by poisonous plants on the animal 
I economy, the authors have not forgotten to 
enumerate the most approved antidotes or 
modes of treatment devised for their re¬ 
moval, nor the morbid appeara .crs uI.m 1 i 
are detected after dear.li: and . ir.r j.i\< n 


2 . An Oration, delivered on Thursday, Fe¬ 
bruary 9th, 1895, before the Hunterian 
Society; with .Supplementary Observations 

and Euio'bi i.ngs. By Sir Wn.u.t't Bi i/aro, I are detected after dear.ii; and . u\«- pirn 
Knight., F.li.S., F.A.S., F.R.S. Ihlinb.; • Borr ? c vex > r »te» 8 tmg lii*tor!<v‘ deii.i:> if 
Sac. Tt. Gotting. Corresp.; Hon. Prof. of j accidental and designed poisonings. There 
the Royal College of Surgeons in Loudon ; 

Surgeon to His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Gloucester, and to the London Hospital. 

4to. pp. ,‘39, Underwoods. 


j accidental and designed poisonings. 4 ,i tl o 
are a few typographical errors in the pre¬ 
sent Number, and the articles devoted to 
the plants are numbered instead of the 
pages; and although the latter may bo no 
great defect, the former should be sedu- 
S. An Essay on the !'-■■■ .■.fCliloT!i:i !s r .f 1 lowsTy avoided. The plates are well exe« 
Oxide, of Sodium and oi I ,n.r :h p .wvrfni ni,( * J » and we augur well of the work gene- 

disinfecting Agents; an-.i <,f i!.c Chlor.T.! of ri,:i . v - 

Oxide of Soiiinm. u-,:- i ,p, ch-Mv as 
remedy of cm.shi, isCV in .-.vat- 

ment of llii.-p, ,*.! no, Phsij-tCieiuc, ..jroni tue juai- 

•Syphihtm, and rs ..-\i or . .sam of Copaiba, with Illustrative Cases, 

tineation, and various other Diseases. Dedi-i'V T«ohn, Member of the Koval 

t0 the %l l CHon.|^? ,Je p of Surgeons. 12 mo. pp. 57 . S. 
nobert J eel. Rv Thomas Ati,— HnrhW. ■ 


C. Observations on the Treatment of Go- 
norrhma, by a new preparation from the Bal- 
. Sam of Cnnmhrt wi+h 111 .,**.»*: _ in .. 



. . ” with the most ordinary stomachs. V\* are 

> An E..sy« Medica Eduction. H v ! !v"" "«!. tl.nr.fore, that the sphere of 

w. lUniutrtMeuiuu, an Assistant Sur-| 11 j: - » llk<,1 y 10 ke much extended by , 
gion in the Royal Navy. 12mo. pp. 114 | tle dlsc overv of Mr Ti.,...... .. . 1 


London, 1827 
Highlcy. 


IW^r^ t° r Illtlst rotions and 

■ - 11 ,/tious ofthe Medicinal Plants of the 


ili’lXXtonto.: Crf c 1 , tF 

The pr^eut, work '■ f 


fk J. - ““ w muen extendi'd by , 
- — PP .n*. “ e tii dlsco ^.°*’ -My- Thorn, that, all it J 

Burgess and Hill, and S. * ir < ues ^sidem a resin. “By distillation i 
T ; T A 01 ' ul , bu * 0»*ay8 f ) essential oiH was J 
produced of a light green colodr, having a 

gi*»W»*SiBS5 


Si;’" tb,h»W W ere ekmt 
% of attract.” The 

instance related 

prodSfetf *t*L W • 0f ^ 

^ m tire , to . 
tr c r ., tovefal loose motions. The ex. 

:sy£»s?s> 




THE LANCET. 


No. m,) 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 27 . 


MR. ABERNETHY'S 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, pathological, a#b 
SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS; 

OEUVEAKO IN THE 

\NATOM 1C AL‘ COURSE of LECTURES 
At St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

On tiise Smirk V > 

It may be questioned from the human 
stomach, whether man’* stomach is cam* 
mow or herbaceous j for myown part I 
know nothing about'it, except that I think 
i mart's stomach is very like a lion's, and’ 
that a lion's stomach , is certainly caruivo- 
roas. But that a man was meant to eat 
herbs is to be collected from his teeth, from. 
the articulation of his jaw, and from his 
daassetor muscles. That he is capable ofj 
living also oa animal fbpd is perfectly dear; 
ind it is evident, taking both *ths alimen¬ 
tary canal and the stomach together, that 
he was meant to feed on both, for the ali¬ 
mentary canal is between herbaceous and 
tarnivorons. ■ . 

There was a time when persons thought; 
that the wrinkles in the internal coat of the 
stomach, rubbing again# each other, pro-: 
ffucedarose' fife vulgar 
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empty, m€ the water, that eWTfcto drinks 
ipes not rwmtfh abovA am ih&riW'msy 
bvejastatthatjnstmrta^, passes 


down into the stomach and fills the paunch, 
enters into and fills up the cooking cavities, as 
I may call them. People feel hungry when 
their stomach is fall; this yon will fre¬ 
quently. find to- be the case. A healthy 
young man, after eating a pound of beef 
steaks; tod after having washed them down 
with a good quantity of strong drink, will 
be as hungry as if he bad never seen the 
beef steaks, tod ready to swallow a barrel 
of oysters. (Laughter.) 0, there are peo¬ 
ple who eat continually, tod are never satis¬ 
fied but when they are eating. There waa 
a woman in this Hospital who troa eter¬ 
nally eating; they gave her food enough, 
you would have thought,- to have disgusted 
any body, but she crammed it all down ; 
she never ceased but when her Jaws were 
fatigued. She found out, that when she 
put her feetinto cold water she ceased being 
hungry; and therefore, when she had a 
mind to rest her jaws, she got a bucket of 
cold water, plumped her feet and legs into 
it; and there she sat till she thought she 
would up and at it again. (Laughter.) 0, 
all this is a morbid sensation; extreme 
thirst is a morbid sensation, and you must 
cure the morbid sensation of the stomach if 
yon want to cure thirst ; but the way people 
generally take to cure it keeps up the thirst 
rather than allays it, 

Now k looking at these follicles in the 
internal coat, some people say they are for 
secreting mum; other* say, they are for 
secreting the gastric JLtM, Now every per- 
Smyknows, that the stwpach:tes'' Secrote 
a&wfrtod. * petoli&r Rquet, A^'Ydo. not 
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tion by the gastric fluid. Well, if the white 
of an egg is given to a hungry dog, in a few 
minutes it will be as hard as if it had been 
lmii»r f..r ]s «.i s. The juice of the stomach 
■•■.■'ik'S milk. Take ll.’t 1 . 
ifm.! :!.t stomach of a calf just born, 

If !,:is inns? nirioii.-; properties: the lmh 
of that fluid that is in tbe stomach they 
dry in it, then dissolve it, and then curdle 
gallons of "milk with it, as you all know. 
Then, as the fluid of the stomach has the 
power of dissolving that which is nutritive, 
tbe question is, why don’t it dissolve itself, 
it is flesh 1 John Hunter would never bog¬ 
gle at an answer for that, and he says, that 
the life of the stomach preserves it. There 
is no chemical agent will act on it Worms 
live in the stomach, and yet there is no 
doubt but that a meal of dead worms would 
form a very nutritive repast to a dog. But 
does tbe fluid ever dissolve the stomach ! 
Yes, it does. Tim proof of this is, that if 
a man eats a large meal, and is suddenly 
afterwards killed by a blow' on the hand, as 
has often occurred, you will see that tbe 
gastric fluid it a.'iimr. m.: on the food, but 
on the stoma* h, that it makes a hole in the 
stomach, am! that the loud gets ihiough that 
hole into ‘In. hu-Uj. \ uncus bUnnuchs have 
been examined having these apM'iintfices. I 
Tt,,* a f' .. ..r .. ... 1 


Hunter thought so; and ho was employed 
to open the. body of a patient of Sir John 
Pringle’s, in whom the stomach was diB- 

. solved. To Sir Jphn Pringle, it was new ; 

gastric-Mr. Hunter said, Q, I l^ave seen it fre- 
t born.; qiienth. this is hot disease—it is the effect 
of tbe gas' --c fluid. Sir John Prmgle, who 
was president of the Royal Society, urged 
him to write a paper upon it, and he did. 
Mow, two or three years afterwards, a Dr. 
Stevens, who was preparing his inaugural 
thesis at Edinburgh, met with a man who was 
a stone eate>—& man who would swallow 
stones, and let you hear them rattle in bis/ 
stomach; and the Doctor thought this would 
be a good time for making experiments; 
therefore, he got bun some iood consisting 
of balls, ivory balls, metallic balls perfo¬ 
rated with holes, which he gave him tilled 
with animal substance; for it was said that 
irritation might be, and that trituration 
must be, the aause of digestion ; hut tritu¬ 
ration was not the cause of it, as appeared 
from the halls after they were voided. Had 
putrefaction destroyed the whole 1 0, the 
time was too short for that. Well, he went 
on, and gave the balls, filled with matter, 
to carnivorous animals, but they also voided 
them undissolved. It was eight years after¬ 
wards, when ibis was taken up by another 


But Sir Astley Cooper told m< of a case \ person, but yelno one speaks of Mr. Hunter 


where a person was met witl 


laid in what they would call a nry ungain 
attitude; it luid with i he thorax lower than 
tbe abdiMiit-u, and upon opeuing the body, 
the stomach was found to be dissolved at its 
lesser arch ; it is usually at the larger arch 
where it is dissolved ; in that case the dia¬ 
phragm was dissolved, and the stomach was 
iu the lower part of the thorax. 

Some people say there, is no gastric juice ; 
wh^- ? Because we cannot get it. And why 
can t we get it 1 Because it is not secreted 
hut at certain times; it is only secreted 
when it s wanted. There are many who 
think even now, that it’s Che vital powers of 
the stomach, and not the iifuid that causes 
the digestion. Wejl, they pay entertain 
that potion if they please, hut sfl l M 
®°und <9 d° »|| t6 tell you what appflnrg to 
¥ % most rmonaWe pjhyaaAsffji, 
•‘here are ammab who feed on wfegt «p. 
l^ara to he the mostiiMmtritiveto 
we mri# substaocef of things. But what 
do they do! They poor upon that sub¬ 
stance, at first, a liquor, ana then they eat 
illm r V 8 i * % uar Gently runs from 
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vitli as'ier deutli ■ hu! myself. 1 believe hitq 
: tiic hotly was ■ of these opinions ; certain^ 


tQ be the author 


doubled, it has been contended against, but 
I believe not on sufficient grouuds. I may 
just mention further, that if you give putrid 
meat to a hungry dog, it will sweeten in the 
dog's stomach, and that the gastric fluid of 
a dog’s stomach has beep applied to. sores. 

Mow this is all I have to say about di¬ 
gestion ; but here I come to a very curious 
point, indeed; which 13, tikat all Mr* Hun¬ 
ter’s notion of digestion lias been, I aa;ay 
say, proved by o^riments on the stomach; 
and which iq, that nervous energy M ft* 
quiredforsecretiqp; thatje^tion depends 
upon a particular — 4 * 1 — L - - - ■ 


ot nerves jn a cutiouglv eudtuvh 
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endeavoured to lay down; where the par* ] 
ticnlar teat and nature of the disease axe 
assigned, and which will be found to em¬ 
brace all the different genera and species, as 
they have been deemed; ap well as to ac¬ 
count for the almost innumerable vane ties, 
the occurrence of which is casual and acci¬ 
dental only. In the details I am about to 
offer to your notice I shall take anatomy 
and physiology for my guides, as fax as pos¬ 
sible ; for whatever ia not consistent with 
these is unworthy of our regard. 

Now after giving a short explanation of I 
the tonus in ordinary use to distinguish 
particular kinds of fcveT from, one another, 
such aa epidemic and <mdcmic-r-^<mt^ou^ and 
infoctiout^cfmutm and specific —I shall at- 
tempt an arrangement oftheaubject which, 

deacrife wore ttawdi^ikospecies 
and tmietm, as far. at least as is necessary 
for the purposes of practice. 

Ah epklebiii disease then, Is one w^ieh 

tamufovera g^lt'part the 

result of some general Mahnch, tmmmoinly 
ascribed to the atmosphere, the natural con-, 
dition of which has been supposed to hare 
undergone some change, in respect to tem¬ 
perature, elasticity, or other less obvious 
quality j or to the admixture with it of some 
noxious agent, the nature and origin of 
which are wholly unknown. The most 
striking example we have of tins kind of 
fever, ia the epidemic catarrh, or influenza, as 
it is usually denominated, a peculiar com¬ 
bination of idiopathic fever, or brain affection, 
with catarrh or inflammation of the mucous 
merabruiM- of the air-passages. Many oilier 
diseases of a common kind are observed to 
prevail with extraoruinnry frequency, at 
certain times add seasons; while their oc¬ 
currence at other times, is rare. Such is 
the case with pleurisy, rheumatism, and hepa- 
titis of the acute kind ; all of which are 
observed to prevail after a cold east wind 
has blown steadily for some weeks. Toi 
these, m well as others, the term epidemic 
w applied. Even the fevers termed spediflc, 
that is, such ns arise only from particular 
omtogtons, as small-pox, meadn, scarlatina, and 
others, are evidently at times under the 
lnttaeuce of some epidemic cause, which 
oceawons them to be, much more rife and 
fatal «n some seasons than in others, 

-Eiidwiio diseases, on the otlier band, art 
those which are confined to a particular dis¬ 
trict country, and which depend upon 
some local cause commonly an emanation 
2?*® *» l . ^^wiwmlhmlrimdrewit- 
endemc m marshy situations^ The 


m. ajorm^&vtf 

West Indies, North America, Gibraltar Wgj 
many parts of the Mediterranean, **?»* ■ 
in vanous other parts of the world, and 
evidently depends upon mtamata arising from 
the soil of those places, and generated 
under the combined influence of heat and 
moisture. The plague itself seems not im¬ 
probably to belong to this clasB of endemic 
or miasmatic fevers. 

The terms contagious and infectious, as ap¬ 
plied to fever, have given occasion to much 
dispute, as to the sense in which those 
terms are to he employed. And to thts 
difference in regard, to the use of terms, is 
owing, I believe, much of the difference 
of opinion'that subsists tftoong practitioner, 
with Respect to the contagiou^ess b* *on- 
contaiioQsness of certaiu disewftes. Csata- 
dim has not ahmsbeen tsa&titmty f»« n I 
mtaaOOtl from ofr sttAwfe iff* 

fluenee; though ''there;-!* difference 

between lisfem..'' hit 

these • seldom bo • 

taken in a strictly Hterid^mre; hut are 
more or less Sg^kite or fcwtaphoricd id 
their wlgnlffetWj 'Wotebf the® acetod- 
, inglyir^hrt^^ ; which 

makes it " aboild be accu¬ 

rately defined, in order to |uard against 
misapprehension. Now I think the least 
objectionable idea that wo can attach to a 
cmtogwus disease} is, that it in one which is 
produced by a pe culiar virus or poison, gene¬ 
rated in the body of an animal, while labour¬ 
ing under a peculiar form of disease ; and 
which virus has the property of exciting a 
similar disease in others to which it is ap¬ 
plied—whether in a solid, fluid, or gaseous 
state, seems quite immaterial. Now there 
is 8 considerable number of such, with the 
general characters of which we are pretty 
well acquainted; and possibly there are 1 
many others, that operate from time to time, 
so as to excite peculiar modifications of dig- 1 
ease, hut which escape our observation.— 
Some of them excite diseases, unattended 
with any febrile symptoms, or general dis- 
order of system; this is the case with the 
syphilitic, panic, and others. Many again 
are marked by much febrile disbrflef, and 
which therefore are termed the febrile con¬ 
tagion ; such ab those producing smalt-pox 
measles, scarlatina, and several others. These 
latter are to be considered as perfect ex- 

ftto wlich,, ti*™- 
dSJriLM"* we . ou 8 1 '* *° ™fer. who, 
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of p&rtidular fevers. 


The term infection has been often used 
wmteg*on; and indeed 

^ » altogether 
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SM, there is a difieMnce Qf qpi^oa as to 
foe «aise in which these terms ought to 
«be employed. This however is a subject 
•I shall again bare occasion to allude to, 
ffhen I come to speak of ordinary continued 
fever, Sad its mode of propagation. 

The terms mmm and specifie, to applied 
to fever, are scifldeutly anderSteod. 'Hie 
former is applied to fevers that prpoeedirom ] 
common causes ; sqcb as exposure to cold, j 
atmospheric changes, spirituous droits, aw- j 
cotic substance* Swallowed, mechanical *»-•! 
juries, Violent ekereire, ox, in short, say of 
the common. capsea pf in&mim&tion of the 
brain; white &£ isforojr need to denote 
snch 

andofigia;,. 


tatty affected ; and alsd, ia foe State of the 
general system. 

Thus pain, from the degree ofwhkh, in 
most other inflammation*, wehrfer the vio* 
lenoe of the disease, is, m the case offerer, 
most equivocal: so much bo, that the Pain 
in the head (the part primarily affected)is 
apt uncommonly in an inverse proportion 
to the real violence and danger ofthe dis- 
ease, and is generally less and less com- 
plained of, as thefever is advancing in its 
coarse, till it soon ceases to be felt or ac¬ 
knowledged altogether. This is easily un¬ 
derstood, when we consider the little sensi¬ 
bility the brain hatorblty possepaes ; and 
that the patSwtt ados becomes ua- 
isojfempta o£ orfobapabte of expressing, his 


inthestateof i 



2t.^ 
hereafter, vfoc$ter 

apecnHar . 

sick, as m the;t^: ;o* whsfoer 

in some other why.' At pre«en| r Wei are to 
make an atrangemeat' of fevers altogofoeiY 
confining «Mi*a^es fo «ach as We been 
called, by way of distinefofo,^ 

You will ' pethipS ''beat iindersfoad the 
varieties to Whiffo fever is bahte,if I flrst 
point ont foe eiteses upim which this diver¬ 
sity depends. ,»for there are seven! canses 
that have this effect of varying foe charac¬ 
ter offevex; assist. The degree of the in¬ 
flammation existing in the brain. 2dly. The 
particular part of foe organ in which foe 
inflaaffnation is seated, atdly. The stage of 
the disease. 4th. Season, climate, situ¬ 
ation, age, indiridu^J conslitotion, and mode 
of life. 5fo. C<mg^oatioa with other dis¬ 
eases. 6fo fndja%, The ’ nature of foe 
writing cau#, These a8 require notice, ia 
order to a per&bt underetaudfog’ of foe: 
subject, ■■ >■ • ••;! 

1. The ftrst circurasUnce tending to vary 
the character of fever, is foe degree of in¬ 
flammation present m foe brain, in whteh 
the disease hi supposed resenrialty to eon-' 
rist. Inflammation of the hmn, . gpte foot 
of other organs, might natureltybe expected 
to give rise to symptoms more or fees acute, 
ia proportion to foe actual violence of foe 
disease. In comparison, however, With 
other organ*, a striking difference wiHbe 


found to exist here; and that both in regard 
to fob tore? oharredere of pcin and disturbance' 
fotfesT^ eaten- 


oritfoett' 

fubese, and, as a coubequence of foip, 
j^bnpressioh ofvojba.i' tfoerehy . .foe circu« 
tetioa forptqfofoe organis impeded, and 
'foe. jfo. wanner I 

havohejfbfo axidained to yon. It feet, it is 
Ghlyfofoe,^ 

of this organ,, that a great and active dis¬ 
turbance of. its functions is observed. In 
foe more violent and extensive inflamma¬ 
tions of thehrmp, foe organ i»soqnreai4 e .red 
foespahte of carrying on its. Amotions, and a- 
state bordering on apoplexy takes place; 
as we see in the tatter stages, and the most 
aggravated forms, , of both hydrocephalus, 
phremtis, and idypatkicfevtr. 

There j* a great difference, likewise, in 
the state of the general system,-in eases of 
cerebral inflammation, as compared with 
others. Tide difference arises from foe 
paramount influence exercised by foe brain 
over all other parte. When other organs 
are suffering inflammation in a considerable 
degree, so as to excite constitutional dis¬ 
order, foe affection (pyrexia) is, for foe most 
part, simple ia its form, consisting in little 
more than an excited state erf foe general 
vascular system, indicated by a quick- and 
generally hard pulse, increase of animal 
heat, a white fur upon the tongue, and sup¬ 
pressed or altered saorefoms. The state of 
foe system, in idiopathic fever, is far other 
than this ; and, at the same time, it differs 
widely, according to foe degree of disease 
in the brain. In foxy mild and simpte 
States. of fever, where foe brain is so shglpy 
affected as to be.’ abfe to carry On ite wnc- 
tions in a tolerably manner, foe ‘gmferiA 
system is affected nearly as in ofoexlfoiim- 
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before raehti(med, afet&tff r^L^S?* 1 
apparent riblwtee.tiiid 
•Sere, but ittettdbffvnthto 

dsatrer: sin** th* vietifcfee existsohly in re- 
ga*l to m toem^ symptoms; white the 
x>rgto iti itftich the disease is pnnuril 
.seated, 1* imperatively but little disturbs 
Bat in eases Where the foflftmmation ha the 
brain it violent and extensive, (the violent or 
malignant fever,) the arterial Jnbaa that 
takes place, atone of the consequences of 
the increased arterial action, by making 
pressure on the veins, soon interrupts more 
or less the circulation of the brain, and, in 
the same degree, impairs its functions; 
Which, accordingly, tore oppressed often in 
the highest degree, producing, as ! have 
just remarked, an apoplectic state of the 
organ, differing from common or simple 
apoplexy, in being combined with the symp¬ 
toms of inflammation, Now, in this case, 
the effect is not confined to the brain itself 
and its own ipecial functions; but, in con¬ 
sequence of the dependence of every part 
upon the Brain, is extended universally 
throughout the system. Not only is the 
general a mibiiitif of the body nearly lost, thi? 
wAuntary power annihilated, and the mental 
energy in a great measure destroyed, but the 
whole vascular system, with its depen¬ 
dencies, suffers. The heart and arteries 
are enfeebled in their actions; the pulse is 
weak and soft; the circulation imperfectly 
carried on; and the blood in the extreme 
parts nearly stagnant; acquiring the dark 
or venous character, and losing, at the same 
time, in a great measure, its power of] 
coagulating; while the vessels themselves, 
in consequence of their diminished vitality, 
loBe their power of retaining the blood in 
them, so that ft escapes into the surround¬ 
ing cellular texture, giving rise thus to 
vibwu and other defoliations of the skin; 
or it issues from the mucous surfaces of the 
alimentary canal or other parts, in the way 
of hemorrhage ; the blood that escapes 
being always dark in colour, and little dis¬ 
posed to coagulate. Should inflammation 
(to which there appears a greet disposition 
throughout the system) arise, the inflamed 
part evinces its want of vitality, by the dis- 
easft quickly ending in gangrene, followed 
by sloughing, and this again by ulceration, 
that shows no tendency to heal, till the 
brain is restored to its natural state, and 
enabled to resume its funotions: in other 
words, til! tho fever ceases. The secretion, 
every where show the same tendency to 
decomposition; whence the black and fetid 
w***!tlm accumulate about the mouth; 
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outset, there aw the * 
creased vascular action »b< 

.such as redness flfj&MH' 
heat of head, and throb&W 
and that the naturtd result of to 
vascular action, and detenmnatimi of blw 
to the brain, is a state of oppression of « 
organ, which renders it unfit to carry on i 
functions,—it is not to be wonderedwt, th 
the influence of this should he felt throng, 
out the system—or that the vitality of tl 
whole should be impaired, and especial 
that of the more remote parts. The b*w 
and tine rest of the system are, in fact, : 
opposite states. In the former, the vascul 
action is increased, iu the latter diminishei 
while, from the state of oppression that so* 
takes place in the brain,, the. rest of t.1 
system is, as it were, paralysed. 

Ahother cause of diversity in the chars 
ter of fever, is the particular seat of t! 
disease in the brain. In most cases, f 
whole organ appears to suffer in BOine d 
gree; as all its functions are more or le 
disturbed. There is, however, great i: 
equality in this respect. In some casf 
the sense of vision is particularly disturbe 
as evinced by the intolerance of light; : 
others, the same is observed with regard 
hearing. Sometimes the voluntary power 
irregularly exerted; (as where sulmltuste 
dinum takes place;) botnet in others, j 
some, delirium appears at an early stag 
of the disease; while, in many cases, th: 
symptom it altogether wanting. In 40 m 
fevers, not otherwise remarkable, Jke pul 
is extremely quickened ; in others, it is ti 
slow ; while there are many instances 
fever, even of a violent and dangerous kin 
in which the pufa, during a consider ah 
part of the disease, deviates but iiltfe fro 
the natural standard. Some fevers agai: 
set out with vomiting, hardly to be restrain* 
by art; in others, this symptom is notol 
served. These varieties in the Character. 
fever, and which are occasionally met Wii 
in all the different species of the disease 
are only to be explained upon the priheip 
laid down, namely, the locality of the n 
ftammation, and the ditferent degree i 
which different parts are affected It diffi 
rent tunes. 

.•5 * 8 ^h^wa he# greatly fever 1 
Uable to be varied by the circumstances i 
f™' cUrnate sib^ion, ^ fc e fogfo 
dual ammutim of thdofeti**^ 
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stance tha* merit* oon«d«rat»<m, wpeoaftHy 
in a prat5ti<^^ajfe«| i?kwr The mme$~ 
^ ^ iasppaawoHi, is 

much greater, mmmto^s^lrfag, fe *— i 
than in oldsubjects. 'Hit's*.- T _,._ 
to the greeter vascularity of the ’brain in 
early life, aftditB greater tendency to ja- 
ftammation. M fcofts^fttOafei 1«$$***, the 
slightest saMesy agpod4irtwdy to 

the brdin (Wwh afe aeckimuSl iitprites of ] 
any kind);«fv toting iMirectiy, by irrita¬ 
tion of otMr iug% sensible orimtafefe 
parte; are sufficient U etcife aj^amriaatfott 
in thii orgto, and wfcfeb, when oat* ex¬ 
cited; rutteripidly M its cMtto i « 
aa either to tomiitoate fettly within a Very 
short period, pr to end in serous accumula¬ 
tion, by wblcha sew tifefcn of symptoms is j 
induced. - Tie* 'peMlMta; it. the-• brain of] 
infants, sMfem 'Weffltiji ir what Ms Wen 1 
often asserted with iftghtd to thea^fcamely, 
that they arc not hsdda tofevetMattiay eo 
called* AUthsfc twabejtoMy Mfeft'M*' 
safer, in regard tOtM* poiatfe, tbatfeveria 
intents has toot the same legnhwand pro- 
trtwted ctogriy as la Mbits; and that fer 
the reason I hare just Mated. Agreeably 
With this yoo Will fifed, that the Ar the 
chfll is, the more the disease resembles si 
feat ordinary fever, both in its symptoms 
atod'dfetiWfci /TMa tendency of the braid in' 


rekf'Md 

that eveh iaiffiglit a^ctlftts of the tort j fer 
hoWbverstM the disease maybe at its odfc 
set, It is apt to increase from day to day 
Wi Mir $ofefer over it regubdly diminishes 
as die disease proceeds. t : wf hot hesitate 
to avow to you (for you may profit by the 
cMleasbn), pat I have more man once had 
bccaSiontoregretthe neglect of early snd 
active measures in the case bf young per¬ 
sons attacked with fever; Bach as boys at 
school; having been lulled into a false secu¬ 
rity, bytke miMnessofthe early symptoms. 
In old age, on the Other hand, the brain is 
less really wgiWwd' laMo iwflamia^tcttyjtctikMa .) 
but, as this, slight degrees 


that ia .toM a^rihed to VW_d#* 

......., ^iWf^i%cf the brak, in regard'to 

tWordiaary onuses of fever. , 

fyi-Affc WderslMd,}hatwo^ <f Ipte, 
aaMhave peir&© disease ; 
Ma, fe r» icgiW .$»* tlw medical 
[WfeWwt, and general management of the 
psife*t. la pertonp Mich addicted to the 
use o$ mwg drfc&s, fever, is. always dange¬ 
rous} fef k MMpeirtMms <he hraiais already 
in a state of preternatural excitement, if not 
of ao|ual disease; by which its disposition 
to indammatibn is increased. By an early 
use of MMWW in the cure of fever, the 
disease is aggravated ; and that which might 
have Web ikm in its form, is converted into 
the violent Mttb»«%nani: whereas, the adop¬ 
tion of the" entiphlogistie practice at the very 
outset of the! disease, tends powerfully to 
.«MfeWiiW£!ty^ * f«*4 result. It 
preVeWs, ito general, the oocurrence of the 
typhoid state, as itisunmeaningty called. 

Another bouse of variety in the charac¬ 
ter of fever, fe its impfaktiidn with:Other 
diseases, there are numerous instances 
where' fever preserve* its simple character 
ihtMgheut j and that, Whether it be mild 
or bfcfimt in ddgifeei In fiiich cases, the 
symptoms all refer themelves to the brain 
toMfehparte ware in 
more immedfete aepoadenoe upoii this or¬ 
gan; todh as this heart and stomach. These 
are apt fe have their fanctione more or loss 
disturbed, but only in a secondary way, and 
Without themselves becoming achmlly dis¬ 
eased. But, in the cmpticattd States of ferer 
to which I Sm now du-Scfmg yottr attention, 
there is inflammation in Some 1 other part, 
combined with that which is going On in the 
bruin itself* fc these cases, the tm aute of 
symptoms are easily to be diMogtttehed; 
»eugh they tend in i degfee to modify each 
other. In hot chMEfesj fever i* apt tb be 
Combined with inftatohi&titm in the cavity of 
the abdomen. ThO WtrttoSfe hCcMftng in¬ 
flamed, enormous Vomitings fake place, 
sometimeB of a bilious kind, sometimes dark 
and grumouB, -(^te ilacfe wnhit as it ha# been 
called;) cundU the 

Suffering psrt,' ; lMl:i<yiiMfffe appCftt#* ife COn- 
[ junction with tire wtoper bympwmtoof fever 
or brain affection. i»e Um iiIMtor-paft 
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that is much i!ispr*«'d m iKwaw in hot cli¬ 
mates, and intiainnisiion m this orjan a< - 
cordinglv, is a frequent concomitant of 
fever; giving rise ii: some cftses to an exces¬ 
sive discharge of bile by vomiting or stool 
(cholera) or, the discliarge of it into the 
intestines being impeded, absorption is the 
consequence, and jaundice appears ; as in 
what is termed yellow fever ; this appearance, 
however, being by no means constant or 
essential to the disease. 

In cold climates, fever is most frequently 
f.'jiid combi' with thoracic disease ; 
as catarrh oi pulmonic inflammation ; some¬ 
times, with ligamentous inflammation, in the 
form of rheumatism. But even in this cli¬ 
mate, few cases of idiopathic fever prove 
fatal, without, the occurrence of inflamma¬ 
tion in the abdomen, in the form either of 
diairhcca or of peritonitis; the latter, when it 
occurs, adding greatly to the danger of the 


I Thus then, the whole tribe of feveM, 
strictly so called, the idiopathic fevers oi au- 
1 thore/may be methodically arranged accord¬ 
ing to the principles just laid down, lb® 
first division of the subject is into conimm 
and specific, in the sense above stated, f heae 
will form two great classes, winch will be 
found to embrace all the cases of proper or 
idiopathic fever, however diversified in their 
character or circumstances. 

The first clftss, or common fevers, may be 
divided into simple and complicated ; the dif¬ 
ference between which, you will readily un¬ 
derstand, after what you have already heard 
on the subject. 

, Simple fever again, may be divided into the 
continued and periodical forms; the latter in¬ 
cluding both intermittent! and remittents, 
which appear to differ from one another 
only in degree. 


These occasional complications of fever 
with other inflammations,, mtodify consider¬ 
ably the character of the disease ; In many 
instances, with the effect oTmtrigatmg the 
cerebral affection, sad in this way testfenmg 
the danger altogether; a* wbet^ Oatmth, 
or drarrhosa, or rheumatism, constitutes the 
secondary disease. Bat when gastritu, or 
entmlu, m peritvmtk, takes place in fever, 

(these being in themselves formidable states 
of disease), the danger altogether is greatly 
enhanced. Sometimes, too, it happens, that 
the proper fever or brum affection subsides J & cswsu * 1 ft®* 1 

wholly, the secondary affectiun alone prov- raore ‘ cam P^ariiottdi 
ing fatal. In this case, dissection proves'^ 
notliing with respect to tlie brain, though 
this hud been the part primarily affected. 


Lastly, the tpttpleemdmuedfevers my, tor 
. practical purposes!, bo diyid^ fetbo risa 
Ijdamsaatory, the wild, v** . 

corresponding yZfiffli* 

systsa*. 

' ; nea£n«-4 nasai ■ iS*. 

lotan^^ . 

I modi, s»d iberefer©;®**boseparatelycoii. 

sidered. ;• V..-. ' ■f' 5 : 


The varieties of fever hitherto mentioned, 
depend upon accidental circumstances, fo- 
wsign to the disease itself. There are others, 
however, that are^essential to the fever, so 
os to make & part of its character. Such is 
the case with the fevers termed eruptive, the 
exanthemata of the nDsologists : where with 
all the symptoms that are essential to fever 
in general, and that serve to mark the ex¬ 
istence of the disease, there is found some 
particular form of inflammation on the sur- 
luce, bv which those diseases are distin- 
grnahed from common fever, and also from 
on® another. The peculiarity of fevers of 
tfos deaenpuon, » not only observed in re¬ 
ef" to the obmous appearances, and the 
Z ltt?T e ? nd termimti ™ of the disease, 
^ ^ 1 S "fe tn th< ‘ ^eatmeut, which iJ 

govOTued by different principles. There is 

W a 4^° B / h 7 ef0re ' f ° r 

fcvewtheaAjeet of a separate class, and 
whioh, on account of their peculiarity are 
properly temed iperj/i c . l arUy, ' 8re 


Ineonformity trith tl» fdah abovO «ag- 
gested, I have extracted a table, for the 
—peadkmd display of the subject, 
•—7 y™ obnaulttct your leisure, 

and, perhaps- think it worth your white to 
transcribe. [The Lecturer here laid oil the 
table aseftstes offevew, digested m the order 
above stated.] The arrangement of the 


V. -«wMuigcaiein; oi XU 

subject most useful with regard to practice 
will,! think, be the followiBg, tmd whicl 
is the order I intend to pursue. • 

1* Simple continued fever, including the 
(nJUanmatory (synochafZthe fcu> mmus fever 
(typhuj Butwr)—dnd the violent or malignant 
w ' 8r ) • **11 W immediately 

2. Periodical fevers, including intermitted* 
and remittents, with their varietwg. 

o. Specific ferns, the exanthemata orerun- 
withwhioh,ItS 
hydrophobia my be properly classed. 



reifectiafit 


* Gaaette 4e S*at6, Bee. 5, 1826 . 


.* Lxmd'B Vxviwsctxoaen der neueren Zeit, 
t Magendie, tyssttpixe Nix ie Yokum*- 
went, stiiivi d’un iapport par MM. Ctivier, 
de Humboldt, et Percy, Paris, 

1813. 8vo. 























































































Vital made a *?®rt- I* 4Ja* !»!***» 
^wed tkftteaSS^e «* * J* * 

atomad», it w** attended with a tl 

aiaSar to that observed in ordinary de ght- p 
(itfan, in which the Urynxwa* * 

upward* and forwards, and again down- p 
wards* This distention of the «to»ajh ^ c 
air favoured the pressure of the ebdomiMl d 
muscles on it. ^ 

Scarcely had Magendie’a paper on vomit- « 
jnnr appeared, before numerous opponents 
presented themselves, and among the fore- 
most of these was M, 0. H. Marquais.f 
who, in an unimportant paper, extended ins " 
observations over seventeen pages of oc- * 
tavo, with a great show of superficial learnt & 
ing without at all combating the facts form- c 
ing the'subjects of Magendie's Memoir.--p 
Moreover, he charged the committee with 
having shown toward Magendie a decided 
partiality, and went even so far as to say, ' 
that the memoir and report might have been 
produced by the same author. Of some- j 
what more importance appeared the oppo- - 
nent pamphlet of Dr. Maingault.f Dr.M. i 
had been, from his youth, Magendie s rival, , 
anil he collected together a good many facts , 
which appeared to him inexplicable accord- ] 
ing to Magendie's doctrines ; he performed , 
some experiments, from wliich he made it \ 
appear that the results were quite opposite i 
to those stated by Mageudie. He removed 
the abdominal muscles, and cut through the 
phrenic nerves, and united the two opera¬ 
tions ; he even cat away all the abdominal 
muscles and the entire diaphragm, and in 
ail these oases vomiting followed. The con¬ 
tradiction thus given to the very extreme 
of the results professed by Magendie, in¬ 
duced the Societo de Medicine, before which 
the paper of Dr. Maimgtmlt’s was rend, to 
nominate a committee for the examination 
of the subject, of which committee Legal- 
loia and Bedard were members. The com¬ 
mittee could not satisfy themselves of the 
force of Dr* Maingaulrs experiments, and 


but was induc t 
institute some experH»«B®* 

SlMon </*e consistence of tb«> J 

decrease and change its 
degree ; fluids, for example, i*ay be foiled 
into the oesophagus from the stomach, even 
where the abdominal muades ate out through 
and the action of the diaphragm destroyed, 
simply by the pressure of the last ribs to¬ 
ward* the epigastric regiph* or, more cor¬ 
rectly, the left hypochondriac. In the sto- 
, jmach itself they discovered thdt iamde tb« 

* circular contraction in the pylorid portion 
. wliich was quite independent of any Mtompt 
, to vo&H* they co4d perceive no motion 
l of the stomachcotoected with the net oi 

vomiting. 

i The consequence of this decisive pfe- 

* ponderaaoe thus thrown on Mngeftdie’s side 

■ was, that the whole affair was admitted as 

* an established fact, m&thm it rested foi 
, some time, until, indeed, the veteran o: 
s medical science in France, Poftalit raised 

■ his voice gainst such a general assent. It 
i the year 1817, he read an essay.# the Infcil- 
t tote, in which he endeavoured to defont 
e the opinion of Haller, and cdled to his aii 
d partly tine experiments of Maingaalt and ii 
e part some which be had himself perfomei 
>* in 1771, in Which he had observed tha 
al dogs vomited, and that the stomach Aon 
in tructed if the recti muscles of. the abdomei 
a - and the aponeurosis of the obhqUe were cu 
16 through. As one ofthe circumstances prov 
D ' ing the co-operation of the diaphragm, b 
J b remarked, that it was impossible to fore 
to the contents of the stomach into the mso 
*® phaguS when the diaphragm deseendddr- 
“* Magendie $ did not leave this objection to 
J 1 " answered. He declared the experiments i 


♦ Legallois et Bedard Bulletin do 


* Memoir© sur la Deglutition de 1’ Air.— 
Leroux’s Journal, tom. xxxvi. p. 9, et seq. 

i Marquais Reponae au Memoire de M. 
Magendie surleV omlsewmeat,—Paris, 1813. 

t Memoire sur le Vomissement. Paris, 
1813* 


Faculto et de la Socwtdffe Medicine, 181; 
No. X. p. 481—500. 

t Since printed in The fourth vol. of 3h 
Memoires sur la nature etle trattetoent i 
plusieurs maladies, dec.—Paris, 1819. 

1 Nouv. Bulletin de la Society Philo; 
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to the 8od««i do 1^ Fwaltf ie 
essay, k #1 It* prefaced the 


•w - «.* »', 

* #** & ?$#ftm etpatsment 
ii«4 &e Iwportatw* *f th*a pretend Sd- 
vantage Ms « aw gtmmd, & That the 
emtoWds *f the etentfe& «kmM consist of 
flat* is necessary* atofcfc the matter to he 
iWiitei fcji'IM Stomach tut# to paea 
egtoy, in vfl|jpl ^ j^ ^gtt^the ^tory_^ tb*5eras?U aitortow tube,a mode of batoning 

thepaiS vote&rte show conclusive, 

the *dtm eo^^Sfion «sf the stomach itself The objections taken to the views of 
in the prpducwtol Of vomiting; he endea- Bourdon, by FiMagnel,t deserve more at- 
vmstoa V flwm totoo of ^Tagendie’s expe* tontiotvaa they appear to have been drawn 
riments a s&npprt for hia opinion. In the from experiments and careful observation. 
exf ^rimfehty wh^jb he aaadqof gtfhatitHtintr He. showed that it was not nedeaaary to a»- 
a groati bladder for the stomach according to sign the partial retention of the fluid* to any 
the&Ib4(t : W«ht of contraction rathe bladder subati- 
that tbia %lhMeir could eidy be emptied of tuted for the stomach, but that the true 
two-thirds Of its fciwaiehts, Bourdon drew cause of such retention was the folding 
SeTefore ihe jfeHovrahg ijhdt the over of the bladder on the edges of the 

*J»rd phrt cjW fltiiM ih the bind- tosophagitotby which it was impossible that 
der waslw oopse^tienee ef the abjtehce of the fluid it contained should be forced out 
the cwilijfc ^ ppssOawd by the % vomiting. Instead of a pig’s bladder, he 

yilfaft&kaafi substituted the colon of a dog, and sebured 

Of theftotowsk il-i'dfebsd twMhirds by ft'to the lower extremity of the oesophagus; 
the action ofr&b*d»d*s^^ ' be flowed the end of this artificial stomach 

phrturm, *nd by the coutractive to protrude from tire abdomen through an 

power «Hire stomach itself. 5be»ebbser- #<mihg made just above the pubes, where 
vatioaue. e^bt^nedlf M ■ JTcta to ft W retained; the gut was completely 

the Meting md ; Mmt wi bmjptiedby the act of vomiting. The second 

OommiasleiaOT for the fdrtoer exaimnetion . objection of Bourdon,—namely, the iaca- 
of the subject, who aimounoed themsel ves pacity of the thickened *'n& scirrhns stomach 
fevoatoNt® to the hypothesis of Bourdon, being emptied of ita contents, he as suc- 
The fbtob of tkisoppositiem of opinion did ceasfafty combated, and by numerous caseB 
xtai continue tong, and the author of it which he eelleefced with Gondret,f proved 
1#»% been sttaoked by^both of the other quite toe contrary, 
parties with theoretical and empirical 
we^na;W%a soon beaten quite out of the —i— 

Itadtstt* todk upon himself to criticise Experiments on the Effects# Cmnprmion, and 
the popto %f Bourdon j and, in ft ‘itotfww the Ligature on Primed Wound*, 

which h^totolhdtod^ ft* he fl^Bea tbe fel- . . . . , 

^towing ohsftjrvatioirt : In the wdanns vm* M. Bouillard reed a paper to continuaticm 
nf the etomachwethick- of one lately presented to the Academy, 
toied; i^d^ bil&S ciMms recorded by Boot- (Vide Laneri, No. 166. Vol. XI-,) on the 
don, they were four times thicker than effects of compression, and the ligature, on 
usual, a circumstance Which muat prevent poisoned wounds. Ip his first paper, M. 
tim fhU fotbe of tjto mfcdmntoii waeki on Bouillard had advanced that a ligature or 
tout Organ. Th*h m to» ^xpenmeat With compression applied to a poisoned wound, 
the bladder, the tytofr * ^ pylorus. Sad • 

the distenticn «€ «to stomach with a fluid, ---w— * * ■ ■■■ ■■ ■ .; 


KohWlburhal.de Medicine par Beclard. 

t. jvip;Pfl#, 


Magendie’s J<mmal do Physiologie, t, i 
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asphyxia m 

prevented the affect* of the poison from 
manifesting themselves, and that because 
the ligature or the compression prevented 
the venous circulation. It had been ob¬ 
jected, that the successful' revolt of them 
means might be attributed to the paralysis 
of the norm of the part, and, consequently, 
to the cessation of all sympathetic irradia¬ 
tion of the nerves, irritated by the poison on 
tint brain. 11 wn for the purpose of disai- 
luting these doubts, that M. Bouillard un¬ 
dertook some fresh experiments: 1. A grain 
of strychnine was iatroduced into a wound 
made in the thigh of a rabbit. At the end 
of ten minutes convulsion* came on, which 
ceased ou the application of a ligature ; 
every time that the ligature was removed 
the convulsions returned, and that it was 
applied they disappeared. At last, after 
twelve hours, the strychnine was removed 
from the wound, the wound was carefully 
washed, and tire animal remained quke 
well. M. JlouiH&rd assert*, that a very 
small quantity of strychnine is sufficient to 
kill a rabbit, and that its action is strong in 
proportion to the smallness of the dose; 
And, Insdy, that its action is slower when a 
ligature has been previously applied. 

2, In the second experiment, the ligature 
was kept applied so long, as ahnost to pro¬ 
duce a state of gangrene; and< ift this case, 
if the ligature be removed, and the poison 
remains in the wound, no symptom of poi¬ 
soning occurs. The noti-oocummee of the 
effotds of the poison must not. be attributed 
to any change of the strychnine in tfcei 
wooed, for a portion of the very same 
strychnine inserted into a wound made in 
another rabbit, caused the death of the 
animal. 

3. In order to, prove that it is by the 
circulation, and: not by an irradiation of the 
nerves of the part in which the poison is 
deposited that the poison acts, M. Bouillard 
repeats the experiment on a rabbit, the 
crural nerve of which he had divided ; and 
the effects of the poison manifested them¬ 
selves, but were immediately suspended on 
tlw application of a ligature. In another 
rabbit, M, BouiUurd laid bore the crural 
nerve, separated it from the surrounding 
parts, and put some of the strychnine on 
the nerve, but the poisoning did not occur; 
but on trying the same experiment with the 
femoral vein, convulsions came ou. 


Tram these facts, M. BouiUurd concludes 
that the ligature and compression only act 
on poisoned wounds by tbe suspension of; 
the venous circulation, and by the poison 
being thus prevented from being carried to 
the centre of the nervous power. 


SUBMERSION. 

Submtrtkm. 

Royal Aeodmy af 

tf thatMh of fc&tatgwiiifo 

Saint Denis,. read an jabwtt^w#ewa’--iif 
asphyxia by submersion. This pbyrimU, 
in the month of July last, gmag over one rf 
the bridges, (Potttdes Arts,), obaeri>ed«ome 
persona currying a man just taken out of the 
water to the bureau, where aid is afforded 
to the drowned; those who carried the 
drowned person, kept his feet high and head 
low, and were inflicting hard Mows over the 
cheat, loins, and posteriors, with the palms 
of their hands. M. Bourgeois proceeded 
instantly to the bureau, directed the person 
to be placed in tlie horisontal potrtture, and 
began to administer assistance himself, al¬ 
though the man did not a|ow any signs of 
life, and had been under water for the space 
of twenty minutes. The means used to 
recall life,consisted in dry frictions of the 
whole body, moderated inflation of air into 

t e wautb and lunga,, tickling of the sole of 
e foot, hypochondria, excitement of the 
nostrils by “the smell of liquid ammonia, 
injections up the rectum of warm water, 
with some suit in it, and then into one of 
the veins of the left arm. The vein, on 
being opened, did hot at fir*t furnish any 
blood. Every effort appeared for a while 
fruitless ; when, after the lapso of an hour, 
the doty of blood from the oponod vein 
showed that the circulation began to re¬ 
establish itself. A ligature was imme¬ 
diately placed on the arm, and, in a few 
minutes, ten ounces of blood were; obtained. 
From that tune the circulation and respira¬ 
tion returned, the cheat evidently rimwing 
that their latter function was restored. But 
just at the moment when the symptoms of 
asphyxia were disappearing, and restoration 
to Hie becoming more and more evident, an 
attack of.the most horrible convulsions mid 
tetanus threatened the destruction of the 
individual. Sixteen ounces ofblood were 
immediately drawn, and notwithstanding 
every effort to sweat the flow of blood, it 
continued to run until this convulsive state 
was Mowed bv ouo of syneope, and after¬ 
wards profound coma* which lasted for 
twelve hours. The person was taken Do th© 
C barite, and with one Weeding .more wm 
perfectly restored. On the Mowing day 
tb» patient Was quite well. 

M. Bourgeois piraenfc-d tide fact as a 
fresh instanoe of the efficacy trf tke trial of 
msans atW Bubmemon of a ««irid*r*bfe 
time, and when the drowned person, ap¬ 
parently beyond the posiSbiHty of recovery. 
From this foot. M. Bcmr^atds conclades, 
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THE EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

«* * »*»»* 

*rir* the , dec r m p°« tio11 <>f iKxiy 

£j “? ' he c on«d8f» thecautious info,- 

22 iff'f &« *««$», ao4 the abstiac- 
tw®u#Mood, the air being breathed by the 
™ m i «>®w p»oa into the Wgs/ M 
the warm air parties 
te % **■«» oader «*at Bt&te, 

JJJ®J* It# **«*& compensates for ita u&. 


ill 

EDINBURGH JOURNAL OF MEDI¬ 
CAL SCIENCE. 

'..',/ Jak. 18 ?r. 

i/^* 8 a T My chveT roaa ’ told r 

27 !: cle y® y "^ lle writes ia the ieur- 
I sale. On whet subject*, did yon hear V' 

■ Hwjaet artKle *«* < m ^ distinction of 
the symptomsofeiiteritia from those of m. 
|ntoniti», “Blew me! he most he ex- 
treacly cW; you're *e.yumi*d with 
[haa? ( Oaite well; he allowed me the 
«hter a letter, complimenting him ou the 
[ <uference which he pointed out between 
1 1118 Pathognomonic sign* of the two die- 
" lhatVflattering indeed—inwhich 
“ *£* journal* doe* be publish V* “ j, 4 
the Ediahorgk Journal of Medical Science, 
lately eatobltebed by some of the most emi- 
| neat men la the capitol.’' ■« It must be a 


Inflation etf Air into tkt Luug^ — Asphyxia, 

M. Leroy d’Etoife*, of Peris, bos lately 
hoen trying some experiments to show, that 
of air into the lungi Wr 
submere <m « one of the best mean? of re- 
Btormgf life, stittthat if it be not managed 

of some animal* through« canola. inserted .. ■ . — r -«. r ... B 

into an Oi)aniag mad e in the trachea, and t 1 *** ”*£«***»« line—lecturers, profes 
after one strong location only, the chest and f, raoUUooeM «f eminence in the city 

^»e»p on which the experiment was tried, 
four died in three minutes, and three in fif 

teen wiautee afterwords. The third mode 
ia which ftmse ammfil* perish, is by a*. 

which accompany! 
the death of tlm animals, fot 9 th® lungYtf 
which airbus been inflntod.are exactly the 1 
jnme as those observed in complete obstruc¬ 
tion of the trachea. In both pas** there is 
if ways a great agitation, restlessness, some- 
Lime* convukive movements, always violent 
md ineffectual effort* at residratiou, and at 
ast, cessation ofsllmotion ted of the rfreu. 
ation, after the lapse from three to live 
mnutes. If the carotid artery of an «j. 
nal, of which the iracbea has been closed 

t4P°Wv M WM (it,ne hy Bichat, the 
dood will be seen gradually to lose its co- 
ow, and diimaish in quantity ; it being ne- 
*«smy,for tbe wenous blood to traverse the 
nags in «dbr to become arterial, and this 


. ■—- »«• must oe a 

wy rotere.tf#g wrak; w!k> are tlio priu- 
[“? lip-top raei fa 

tia t~ lecturera ' Professors. 

' y and 

~- i *'~ 01 me work 

being conducted by characters either en- 
I gaged in the actual practice, or in the 
| teaching, of their profession.” “ An cxcol- 
plan, that—novelty in the ‘ original 
wit in tin, ‘ renews/nud 
ijudiciotw HekctioTi ill the ■ medical intelh- 
g*boe, I suppler *• A U united, and 
,vOtmtte one of the most splendid public#- 
rioosof the Jdud ever laid before the pub- 
l lc ', " ^ »«»* P«t down all the other B ,e- 
dic»l wugaaums—wiff it?” •• Of tbw 
yes.i Damn's b M already lost half its sub- 
awibers, Johnsons Review is scarcely heard 
^Lduiburgb, and Msdeod's never see®/' 
Have you got the last Number, eh ? ,w 
JJ2* w « *«r e 10 over it together ?” 

iti *' * presentation 
copy from the editors, Hi oonsenuence of 
fojaocontnbutiaM of my own, for 1 dabble 
m that way now ami then.'* *♦ Good-- 
[ proceed' “ Tbo first article is by Charles 
Hastings, of the Worcester infirmary, 

* Wf«ig prereUtod by tlie stofo of _ . foTm * S addition to morbid 

he luags. The Ws of tbc animals present- S ?!' ^ ll » discovered u ^ peculiarly 
d atmearance* km„1n- * n a». r soft -slate* of the lungs’ in different cotuii- 

tumstrfthe institution, as in fever, decay 
of tbe powers of life, slow ejimemtfon, fee. 
and totally distinct from tlm phenomenw ife- 
scribed by any other writer. Tima it is not 
refemhle to the ‘soft pulpy tubercle' of 
liailie; to the ‘ Scirrhous, bemateicb' or 
r melsnoid tubercle/ or to tlie ‘ imhmmarv 
[HWjPi«*7 f oi to tlie melanmmmt rvvct, or 
of Andmi, from the latter 
of which, it may be distinguished by the 


. __ ° . 7 i* „ * presort i- 

d abearance* atonkr to those obseived 
fter mflammstion, but the fiw «ffe Ct « m . 
erinducedby the powerful kftitiou 0 f the 
» ttotsatisfectorily explained 


* ^e tocota. tbol a feyryeem op, Dr. 
h D. Dam of this l-ttm 
le name therapeutk agent (frie breath from 
« month dM»6t)4e some purpose, and i 


. . ,, . «iuhu luaneottoy 

state. H« bm given six cases, trnd as many 
examinations in support tbft 
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opinion; but as they are somewhat long, 
eaafi jasf point oat to your notice the pom 
on which 1 


„ rest*. In the second 
c«we ' only two or three paints of purulent 
matter were detected;* in the third ewe, 
1 hi* patient coughed very much, and expec¬ 
torated »thick yellow matter, which seemed 
tinged with bileand on opening the cheat, 
‘ the cell# of the lung* were idled with a 
thick matter of the consistence of pua, but 
nearly of .the colour of chocolate/ In the 
fifth case, a young lady ‘ coughed up about 
two tea-spoonfuls of dark-coloured blood, 
accompanied by a small quantity of pus-like 
matter/ and she had besides ‘ an expecto* 
ration of an ill-looking purulent matter in 
small quantity / and in hi# sixth ease, the 
appearance of the patient** expectoration 
was * deoidedly purulent / but you will 
obaerve, that in not one of these oases could 
pus be found after death, and only one nor- 
tion of all these lungs was in * nearly a I 
healthy state/ and what is still more re¬ 
markable, there were no symptom# present 
to indicate the existence of this * pecu¬ 
liarly soft state of ton-longs/ * The#* are 
really extraordinary cases; but, new don't 
yon think it rather surprising that pus 
should not have been found where it was ! 
expectorated during life; that all these 
lungs should have been diseased, and 


part of ore of them nearly sound ; that 
there- should have been coughin some, pain 
in others, and an expectoration in all, tad 
yet no symptoms to indicate the pretence 
of such senous mischief; it pussies me a 
little-—do you think there could have been 
any mistate in the matter, ehf* " Oh! not 
at all; I have seen much more ringidar Oc¬ 
currences : the ways of Nature ire quite 
mysterious, and you couldkt surely think of: 
doubting the competency of Dr. Hastings! 
to decide in such cases, or suspect his ve¬ 
racity/* '* That is not precisely what I 
mean-—but the contradictions, pbtgue on 
them; and might not the diversified states 
of hepatisation afford instances analogous to 
the * soft peculiarity* of the Doctor?** 
“ Well, well, yon are inclined to be incre¬ 
dulous ; but the ingenuity of the title, and 
the results of the operation recorded in'the 
following article, must excite your astonish¬ 
ment : ‘ Case of Cynanclie Laryngea, in 
which the operation of laryugotomy was 
performed after ah signs of life had chased, 
breathing restored, and the patient lived 
eighteen hours/ ** “ The title is perfect, 
fdlltor as a puff or a definition, leaving no- 
thing ohm to be said on the subject, and the 
rddsft tequld form an important item in the 
records of the Humane Society: does he 
add toy thbag besides r « A Jgw pages, in 
which he states to»$' ; he found the man in 
S* *fed greatly convoked. 

H* endeavourtd to am into the larynx, bat 


from tbs convulsive movements of the tfkls 
body, and particularly of tie muscles of the 
threat, he could net succeed. In i nhdfl 
or two tbe^pulsatioiui of the hnttrt^WMm d^o 

sitff. She now made an 1 opebing/* &o. 
" And of course the wonder is oemjdete 5 
but then, do toe extremities become cold 
tod stiff so soon after death T tod w&at waft 
toe operator doing during this tanel** **Th« 
weather probably was odd; the otbex qoes* 
don is immaterial ; but the next case, you 
will allow, is valuable, as much from the 
name gf toe writer, as on account of the 
matter: it is a voluminous paper of ‘ Ob¬ 
servations on Aneurism of the Abdominal 
Aorta, accompanied by obliteration of that 
artery, by Professor Monro/ I shall merely 
state the particulars ) toe patient died of 
tubercular phthisis. Hesbowed no symp¬ 
toms of aneurism dtrnng Urn. Turning over 
the small intestines at the examination, a 
tumour about the site of an orange vfraa 
tonnd'adVe^mia.fftrirtOiil andtourd ver¬ 
tebrae. The expansion iff toe tumour was 
equal on afi sidfts ftomtoefoidspFtoe artery, 
toe dilated coats of v^ch retombled white 
leather steeped in water, mi'd toere-was no 
parts* Above toe sroeuriSm 
toe ^ ahd aboVe this 

chnfMdtwm ww placed a hdaicnl-shaped 
jdug of a to nature, wito the issteller ex- 
tremity ^ undermost, This ping ww of a 
* r/ aad seemed lo be composed 


_ ... i, inter¬ 
red the blood, 
and 
%Kch was 
>fe lymph 
dad tons com- 


It was an inch and an 

an inch In brendto *t 

tod by thin layers 

to the side* oTtto \ TTT _,__ 

jdetely ftb*fcructed i^ m^nt of toe blood 
through the aorta, from its firm adhesions 
to the sides of too vessel, Dr. Monro be¬ 
lieves that it was nqt formed m arifatlo mor¬ 
ris ; hut some time before death, and pro¬ 
bably by an inflammatory action of the tram 
tvwrum of the aorta. From thi# obstruction 
of the artery, and the hitftory of ptoer cases, 
he infer* toe propriety of tying tout vessel, 
and concludes by stating that toe pathology 
and treatment of aneurism are now coin- 
plete, owing to toe experiment# atid obser¬ 
vations of men m this country ; to® ^ you 
applaud to* physaolqgy, toe |&Jetice, add 
the patriorism eVikeed k 17 'mfr sj^en<id 
®«toy r ^OftoePfttriqtisro of toe article, 
there cannot betoel&kt doubt; of toe pos- 
eihllirir of tykgto«vte«el, tberecsn be *# 
litfie; but of toe utiMtyof toe proceeding; 
and of toe truth of toehyputoeris that toe 
4 idug* was aotfbrked to mkuk wwfo, I 
am atft quite so certain, Smwvkg toe straaM 
freaks which N«ture eoareti»es ^nstk toe 
formation of Ja to* hSSsrfdy- 
rngmen* It weak have w ve<l Hr.Moare . 



fy&M if to* Vtispjwd the other] thqy that remove obstructions, surmount 

t lWS l ?** d wttfefc to* 

hyWilliam Cartt^elf, lee tee* lurking mischief. The other* dess 
*iP €<*•.. ^0*!^^(^lu ,, This above alluded to, comprehend* those who, 

diecurtive, and profound* matured in wisdom by yeeto devoted to at- 
V,/^Wv being »ci*reety a subject teative observation, patient thought, apd 
W! the. author %m *e$ #*cm«?d. « > pre%tod study of the recor|«Of eijmlwws. 
vmtet whom he has not ^otepd,' There are having gained deep insight into tW wm 
m tsro p$to?p* vhich l wish to point and the qfectionaof Nature, who have $U 
opt tp, jour hotioi. ^ Creditable to ligently watched her movements, and, tut: 
Mr.CampbelTa sense of jpatopriety, and our deceived by her Involutions sad ^isCThtoS* 
national ahhpireaid ermtiaw^ manners, have ascertained the direction of her rd- 

*U 'tur- treat, qnd discovered the path to her re- 

P4**> <?. «t tfau tf rn «Aer cesses } itis $r them to lay dpwn the chart 

renatfjf to «Mto* of science* to determine we boundaries of 

*"& m-h £toW»P» Wi th * known wo^ld, sn&from Iqfty eminences, 

n«e,-as a ln*«0, whht* in his opinion, may taking eateasive views of yet unexplored 
M: to.$$#M4 nmiw^ttatio^ Tl}if is a region*, to p^ant odt toe inaccessible peak, 
small ewtbcayessel f U^ * dower-pot, ungrateAd desert .impassible swamp, and open 
hllfd every lady and fertile country’—what do you think of 

haa planed apderf$e lower part of her that?” ‘'gigfck, I presume, if I could 
“W ouly gue** what S' was all about; hot it is 

l»ia| tp church former, really too sublime for ray comprehension; 
And while <m thiss#j$$t it may Vmen- are you near the reviews?’* “ Here 
tipped* that they have ,lM»rewed from the they are; twelve ,1 believe, in number, be* 
ancient* s prece$, Which in former times, ginning with a ten-page criticism on the 
w*» resorted to as a buf wbtoh* eiebthe^tion of Hamilton on Purgative*” 

from its. ton fiwffiwjit use.% toe present g*- « W#, you head not mind, thathe might 
****^*&wkw Wtom epnn^hi.tohy as w$ have sat down to review toe Bible 
assuredly be centered an toe tou*e uf the or the Bndk of Common Prayet, as a work 
ev4. Spme notion of the pr^tioe to which that has passed through toe press eight 
I allude, tm bp «®to toe jM&wtoz topes i-ra^te the next subject” “ r Jobi. 

passage to Wk' ‘ WM m m toe Hdrhid 1 Sensibility of: the Sto- 

# * "« mwb/* f ‘>Vhat does he say of it?” 
ia m.mpid'"£saise* it most extravagantly—calls the 
gnatdiam, to true of #**? 0aptry a# # writer hia tearn^ wid eloquent contem- 
Freac^andtotoft^^ porarj, and among other things, thus fra* 

toawjd totherhe#ti«4toBto»ca thga bia- tempy consoles him on toe state of his 
rened forth toto aiW$o»*l taunt In xfam 'mmmj-r • One ether print* also, wo find 
and rawa^ty we ato prettymack on a level ratoer a^htly laased over, not that it was 
with o«r neidiboura, and if Mr. CampM to he fip.p^ m beokn, but that ive expected 
were only a EtOe better acquainted with the' it to have oae^red to a pathqtoeittt of toe' 
luxuries of " high life” at home, he might calibre of Johnmra* who tvss himself been 
have known. tM toe chafitog ditto...'» ho so Joak a raartyr to those complaints; tor 
stramjer to too cnmagies of Brttain, and toe s^cipliaa htorarum corpori inimioa,” 
the ^tfipng-pan not unfrequently the noo- as we tesaa from this valuable little volume, 
toraul companion of our sleeping beauties ; reckons Dr. Jo hneon amongst her victims as 
and glhSk to wm4 well as her votoiS * W *' A v^lutoW 

tions, be may possibly understand the ap- volume 1 composed by a pathologist ? of too 
plicatioa Of ^ .pO ft^er ert, hmae to Ttmov calibre of Jolmsoa! and pa toe state of lug’ 
cavqto/ to hi* ptoJ“dtoeit. What »_ext T r own maw} that generator of toed 
**A motophyaica! article, entitled, ‘ Bo : and libels* of morel acidity, and iitwary 
marks m M Sitojeojte of %/fa apd t^ganis- tormento^at —ttnposaihle! toe toVtowwc 
ntiOJlv by $*. f ^ l to n m -~picsgy-. observe was merely quixmg the medhto-cltowr^cftl 
“to wtoto to pocoltorty h^a-esmae, bypocondnacaaiL* « What fE^bws m' a 
< Th* jweraatiou,of ltooWlto^e to monitor, speciaieq from a notice of tbt. Sdottbi^.’g 
^w. %' torn- lectures on Mental Diseases, wh|to must 

clasaegof artiato. Of these, one oensw^ of impress you with a very favratotole idea of 
Mtoh reviewers' toste and; tafeuta. « .Tbe.' 

nqs«, boW^e^^t^sa^chyl^tosir erem, care of toe human mind bek^p to toe prec- ’ 
tB^'.^,-lead,;to ,toe held nf tttioner ojf medtotoe- jt m % mast n^bto. 

toil l^to^y Wjto. breach of our c^ce/ So wys the acuto 

to weigh, It to H^to. ^ 
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dueed, the restoration of Uie inoaortal part 
of Our nature to the proper exercise of Its' 
functions ; to those amaring attributes, by 
wliich # with the lightning's velocity, it doth 
glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven, and approaches by near gradation* 
the celestial natures that minister to Deity. 
But, aloft! it is here our nobility ends,Ac.* 

" Poor man! he must have been greatly 
affected, .for it is rei% pathetic, though 
mad folk are really the happiest fellows in 
thq world, is there any thing about phre¬ 
nology V' ** Yes, -a review of Jeffery, 
Combe, and MiiUngan,, entitled Pfrretiolqpa 
Bediviva, and commencing in the following 
spirited style: 4 We are not quite so bloody 
minded with respect to the phrenologist as 
some thoughtless persons might infer from 
our diplilce to their tonetft. We pity them. 
Victims of a hallucination, which, in some 
shape or other, is inseparable from human 
nature, we look ou them as genuine objects 
of compassion, and throw them our half¬ 
pennyworth of commiseration as they in¬ 
trude their insame visions upon ovir notice, 
with as much Christian charity a» we would 
to the ulcered and naked beggar who ex¬ 
poses himself ior its elicitation iu the 
streets.’" " Mere gawonnde, ftndbadiyexe- 
cuted—they have yet'to learn how to be¬ 
stride, in Newmarket fashion, the Fegfiau* 
of Billingsgate, liow do. they attempt to 
overturn the doctrines of phrenology V’ 
«* By the doctrines dT chance—a speeies cffl 
argument borrowed front the notes of Mil- 
lingaa’s Translation of Magendie; thus 
there are about thirty three faculties; th^se 
faculties are common to the human race ; 
all heads have fearer or more protube* 
ranees ’ } in proportion as they are numerous, 
the chances of finding them correspond to 
mental development will of course be in¬ 
creased ; there ate few heads, for example, 
With lew than seven bumps, which often ex¬ 
tend to the number of twenty one ;a phre¬ 
nologist, therefore, iu a given case of this 
kind, cdulti make no more than twelve wrong 
guesses, but as eminences are exceedingly 
common things, liko the faculties Which they 
represent, a highly developed faculty has »' 
chan coofbcing accompanied byaniodfeation 
which chance is in proportion to the fre 
qmney of the eminence. The whole is in- 
goniowsly reduced to an arithmetical farm- 
And the writer condudes, * that the cases in 
which the phrenologist does succeed, or 
forbtete the coeii»u>uj,e of the sign and its 
fatuity in the same person, are the result* 
ofebiince, merely.' " " Nonsease! Thw 
mwwrwiw, perhaps, a more ingenious line of j 
argument adopted to support, than that 
which they"Iujwe •eketea to refate, the 
tenets of the phrenologists; for did not 
these sagacious eriticu perceivc, that just in 
proportion M ^#y bverturned, ss they sup 


posed, the dociriit* ofplmadkgy, by fo- 
creemg rha»a*ofth* comOrntd 
andhtfacuity, that they were in fact admit¬ 
ting, nay, proving the truth of the pro¬ 
portion (a tik w mdy, 

the .rghnend accoidaafie betweett 
and 1* • 

hility phrenology WMobme to ibWg 
but the ■reviewers have been somewhat un¬ 
fortunate so far in their attempts to out 
short the tern of its existence. Any thing 
else 1" «Various other reviewscol¬ 
lection offsets Wiyue Mbtis; and abatfle 
royal with Roderick Macleod." “ About 
what?” “It appears that in a feme* 
number they inserted two cases from the 
‘ Yellow Journal/ (which, by the way, is a 
very ugly nickname,) and immediately 
letters of remonstrance and updogy w ere 
exchanged between thaparties; but not 
satisfied, Mucked nbsohnfety advertises the 
omission of the name of his Journal as a 
theft, a plagiarism, in the Chronide^and 
hence the cOUtentum-’* V. Nothing can 
better show the nauroW-mioded, avaricious 
jealouBiesofsuch crefitures tima their quar¬ 
relling among themselves about trifles; 
do they kiB Macleod? " *' No /they '* scotch 
the snake’ merely f pretend to be merry at 
his expenfk l but it i« evidently a grin, not 
a laugh,” «thtd’a » pity; from what 
journals do they 

auy ar ticles fawn ' T*u I-suckt 1’ ” “ Some; 
tl»o exwdlmit fatter fiwSm .tdydeti fair one ; 
evincing in tHsre*p4ctahTHo-ality unknown 
to thefr U&mpcmteto? •>“ Do ysoa thkik 
they wiH insfirt any tfas : cdtomunications 
6f f Seoiust*” “.Sfdi ®o-; their liberality 
; may; not barfy them euforiae far/* ■** But ■ 
wh^'k-yo^ Opinion qti$® $«W Edinburgh . 
Journal, <m the whole ?” “ ft possesses 
more honesty, and less stupidity, thau 
Johnson’s Mt Duncan**; k in every re¬ 
spect superior to Macleod’s; and with aU its 
apparent defect*, is the best pf the £*rge 
medical magaraaes." Scotcs. 


%Ahe Editor /Tuif J^ufcar, 

SfEi-—As it appear* Parliament 4»$o be 
petitioned to grant some law by means of 
Which students may readily bo supplied 
with subjects for tmatimticai investigatioi* ; 
1 beg permission to submit the following 
jureporitic®, whiOh will nodoubt meat with 
the gencnl apprObutioB eff ^e public; vis, 
T h« as medical men owe their soppart te the 
dtiwetkarof their feftowvresture#, that they 
ahould ui mum Of Jutf re«aspen*e bo de¬ 
livered into the baud* of their brethren, 
(auitoutiste} for bh^#rrther |»ou»tioa of 
science. St, u Aft*.*M*'2hr«% *o 
abriUlte I wpiBfr, ^ 



DECEASE OF PETITIONERS. 


iMfm* S&wty, Jmm&t WSfir. 


T*% fbUowiug'^w extji$t 

that we fcs*e 

cheater eoreeajMW^nfV v . ; >** . 

** I W to inform you that rite Mkrtivc 
of the Members of the Coiaucs of Sur- 
gi^ks residing toL- Mtetmim* held at 


Wjnchwitet 
auateroualy i 


i both 
attended. It 


was resolved trxAst*wsi.Y to &fport the 
prayer ef the Lfosoe* Rwriwen, ana a Co«- 
aufctee was uppmotedto oonM<» the reso¬ 
lutions agreed onet the Meeting. A sub¬ 
scription was ebtamenced, and when com¬ 
plete will be forwarded to Loudon for the 
use of the Treasurer, W. -J&awiRBKFI^ Eeq* 
Each Meeting, exptested 

individually hit deeded beHaf that any 
measure short of t.’Ksw Cwautru, would 
be quite lnelfetfte€ towardrtfrajoving the 
existing abuauiuDur Petiiw® i* to W fte* 
seatedhythe^ 

A kuowHgs ft ^Mii 
much ii»re »etw|i»otery te rite&^d* ofj 
o°htStettte njre 1 

could m th».«t*b>*fc. , im* 

ever, ■-«»_, ,WJfr, 3tehte 

eMjaplft sfejfe 8«mp*fo** W$l 

be «i»«dily tewteM «thw ; .«pi^ ; 

H'hjlat m <%e iffiriw of ri» t C*fi«|e, w$ 

t#* M* f M 

gwitfewb^ ft % 

Petition hpfg ; M te% 8t : ^K* : ?x-^B far 
aignatete. $M» UMtlte* 4sia w4 * % j»- 

■-■^'• y " iV; " Half 


a do*®* wee* # &*#*» £»*& >. ¥ 4te* 
tributes! at ooavenieot distance* fam gfcmt 

Dtfai3tG«baj^j»ar, the Rtedfori pnblte 
baa ten -#o«te;'<i-.tei'-W 


bm%« v** #$&#»*, “ i 

Lmmbw ; **»»*•»*« #mM *» *«4 


asM; 


♦ Aawehad^M-w 
fog the proof of the 
inoartttf Mlii . 
the ^eootthRlMMiEl-hf. 
stitatest of the wwd « _ 

at page SU, seated tftetak 
line from the top, Asadgfctfca . 

pwed, the «#»***- 

No. #8. 
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sad catalogue of mortality, the names of 
Mason* Good, and >Cline, Mr. Cun* was 
a preetifcalwum, and, by his example, added 
at least to the re^ectaldh^ of forgery, 
though probably he did little mere than 
tread & the trammels of his predecessors, 
trod latterly lent himself to the abomfoabte 
tftteawetyof the College. Though long aqd 
deservedly known to the literary world, 
Br.'Mason Good, until the publication of hie 
Nosology, about top year* ago, was hardly 
knowp to physicians, and his medical repu¬ 
tation was not built up by degrees, but 
seamed rather to start into mature existence 
at once. The •* Study of Medicine/* the 
most comprehensive work of the kind that 
ever appeared in our language, whether we ' 
regard it as a Work of labour or of genius, 
will glide down the current of time, and 
perpetuate hi* memory. \Jpop tins work, 
we apprehend, Ids reputation must ulti¬ 
mately *©»* j for white his other labours, 
prfoojpslly IrcwMm maybe lookad upon 
as exbwtees, thte fitedd oniyb* aceaupbdiled 
byauwh pereevevanoe, industry, tetigu«,and 
toil. Ha tred, p«ih^»- a little in tkt tooti 
teapapf La Oerc asad Freiad, mad mingUeg 
withthetewned of past ages, was apt always 
Btialfel of his Eat this 

was avtexhd «»«* %e need not revive 

whs* bpg tevgottea, prawdll tfee 

voiom« of his work with vte te teile 
and epatett* Thoogh Df. Good waa a 
Graduate of an Enghah 
aided the oompomtipu of the celebrated 
Oration of Sir Heaxy Hslford, he was placed 
smbbg the prmUu of the i 
hems at otte period of his !#fe 
practitkmsT, Dr* Good's ! 

Induced frequent attacks of gbut» end/wtel*'' 
lately, his death of a nephritic compUtet, 
oa the Sd of January/IMT; fnthe 63d year 
pf lus sge. We hm hewd' thxt his p«itN* 
mous works wifl ho edited liyDr. Gliaaii*' 
Gregory, of WoMwwh* wlie waeaasnoteted 

wtth him in ** * ***> 

in •;■"■ 
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common practice of toeing, beettme they 


MR. BRACY CLARK’S f5TRRJEOPLF,A. 

[Cmirmdfrmfag* 5lt.] v 

It hns been shown that the principles 
which govern the conpfraotiraofthe horse’« 
hoof, rightly understood, ate capable of ex¬ 
plaining the hitherto obscare caaaes of 
contraction and founder j—that is, are op- 
poeed to *U that ia rigid and fixed, as the 
common ahoe, and agree with what m 
mechanics are known to subserve to motion. 
The natural motion of the hoof, under the 
weight of the animal, baa been aptly com¬ 
pared by Mt. Bracy Clark, with that of the 
common bow for shooting arrows; or rather 
of those which are brought from the East j 
and «whose ends or extremities are in¬ 
flected or turned inwards toward* the 
centre.” And it ia perfectly dew 

"*'■*•*• that if a . V*w be firmly con¬ 
fined, at one or more points along its ex¬ 
tremities, it will lose the power of motion, 
and wiB become more perfectly fixed as 
these points are placed at a greater distance 
from the centre; the nailspassingthrough 
«« inflexible iron ring into the hoof, in a 
similar manner, will moke the hoof a fixed 
machine, attended with various degrees of 
restraint, depending on the sixe rad form of 
the ahoe, the direction which the nail* have 
taken in their passage, as also their num¬ 
ber rad awe; which being left to the dis¬ 
cretion and judgment of the workman, or 
rather to his dimple apprehension, unaware 
aa he is of the structure and properties of 
the organ he in fettering, will be liable to 
much uncertainty and abuse.** * 

The motion of the foot, on receiving the 
weight of the animal, is common in a greater 
or less degree to all quadrupeds; tbe ass 
and mule, as they are destitute of the stature 
and noble proportions of the horse, so are 
they of the very exquisite organisation of 
its feet. The feet of these animals are more 
rigid, thickened and upright than those of 
tits blood-horn*, and suffer less from the 


* A Seriea of Original Experiments on 
the Foot of the Living Horse. By Bracy 
Clark. *to. ld09. * y 


have kss of elasticity to lose. In order to 
prove practically, what had been rationally 
shown, Mr. Clark took * succession of 
plaster oasts from a foot shod in the com¬ 
mon way, during a period of six years, rad 
these compared with each other, afforded 
conclusive evidence of aa animal diminution 
of the elastic mechanism i and volume of 
the foot. To exhibit more cfeariy the pro¬ 
gress of the evil, he made bis observ¬ 
ations annually , rad assigned to each year 
its share of the mischief produced, until the 
foot had lost its elasticity, and could no 
longer serve its natural gjtrpese. 

A beratifol mare, turned of five year* 
old, was the subject of these experiments. 
Five summers of growth, unrestrained, had 
given her a perfsotJtoofrof which, after 
several failures, Mr, Clark succeeded k 
taking a plaster impression, but which, 
wrating plates, we cramet more ftdly de¬ 
scribe. f*a the lSthJua* 1805, exactly a 
year: raduiae days sfWthe mare had beeu 
shod; another imjvrearirawaa taken, ‘‘when 
» dimmutkm of volume throughout was 
strikingly manifest, bat - mere so in the 
elastic parts.** A mechanical hardness sup¬ 
plied the place erf tfee ««y and flowing out¬ 
lines of the original, rad as the rather, 
speaking of his second plate, observes, 

** - - - - such is the general diainttion 
of the foot, that actual tameness would na¬ 
turally be supposed the effect of so much 
alteration unleM expkuaed.for this does 
not take place for the foUowfeg renaons : 
That the parts have differed these altera¬ 
tions riowly; rad from being k their nature 
yielding and eltatie, have given way to the 
effect of the shoe, as far es the diminution 
extends at present, without touch resistance; 
rad above all, that during the application 
of the tfooe, the parte tint have most suf¬ 
fered, ate not called into ration, &or ate 
their uses required, SO thattoe/ort de- 
grmamm* « raw rat <a f mum*, rad gm- 
SiaityttfapbiUdf, at rafeAos living parti «ra, 
to toe ttfkts ef to* wra rinefe, ano CaVkot 
/maw a bos no 

Tim slanting surface* of the bars rad 
frog had heoenfe aeatiy pm^efedKiatar; the 





A NEW method of shoeing horses. 


J**» rf'fte had fcw their 

"fweffing, round, and heauti&l appearance, 
h ? m «o4kg of the curtilages w*d the tow 

of the eiaetfc matter within;*' the ho» y 
he^s from one to another, in the original 
«»*« of the pwt; mtmxa*4 somewhat more 
thin four inehea ■ i a the second east, 
scarcely three; the foot at the greatest 
«*efl of the Quartets measured, at first, 
rnwriy fi TO inches irad a half; after heiag 
**** a year, only four inches and seven, 
eightha. The foot wm notmateriklly abort. 

«04«l, the shoe penning priacipaily on f to 
" i4w * had fort the swell, or pro- 

j notion, termed ^tho 1 author (awourlaat 
Number) «. mmhfca of the f m , *kick 
had been wasted and «ft away % the 
8m * tlML m atters ON foe frog J»d be- 
bird *«* aaywWtogtethei^reeetenB 
be. fewres. aid to »a.. _, 


| W !^ e ,mR> wd change the 
mUch had bS folly 

jSfih? 0ttt to hh»,waain- 

L?? 4 *? ^1! ****** *»* turn the 

Sf^TrSWSS: 

:=S 1 ;£SSk.SS^ 

ww eommumcatod to the fro? Wt Wte 


-—vt iue 

foet^yfter another year'* operation of the 
ahoe'*-... 


Th« following ia the anthor'a deacriptwm 
I * ^hot, at the end of four yearn; 

I'! 2 S»tftl!Ss£ 

jmd mkV tm^jr foTO, U ftat*i!£jriog 

wwtefb^thfl *? * !“*» i its cefl tre 
ww^ed by the tbnuh, and its aides eoll»i,*ed 

from the paware of the haw, aa theae 
te prermudy from the nSuce 0 f rf* 
wn> the eipwaioa of the foot; ao the 
foot now axoMfut 4i._ _» ’ .. 


of the, finger, audit* etoca M rTl , , w 01106 toot; no the 

almm "JmL - ' i * W * obimBd £*£! wtbout «*e shoe, would 

afteve, bad become eimoet perpfendioalar. . »* painful or more ao, than ifkent 

The cijftat the Mae of the frog wwpartly ******** which it is accustomed?* 

d °" 4 > ^ tub m& D " t “* *•■ ««* y<*. »WA »th, htt 

-- ‘ 

Tk.*W afftoftog m toft .«<*,«*,' ' - 

a™ • m ofiu «m n* ?«*“*•> a» fetopuM., &, a.*, 

- ■ ■ ■ M frfmfc,,™ -jp 


L. - . . . *'— 1 * n» 

[«k«l TO KKnlw to, fte foot TO, fanner 
“ i, ***‘“*. ^*pri*ed of ifafa* ..a 
«« “Xtrooot., ft, ^ 
- — - w, * tufa * !?.«• a» win* m, the «r. 

SarmA h te bm mck it M gAnt of “***** M A * %, yifMed fa meoertoe 
thfakxwr, « tar*<* loot of elwfai^, of tteiro«,_of wKft, Ao, 

co»a «)t lie eeoweteljf mtmtmei. Tie aw i “ me *»«»“ to feet the effect*. We 
follows® fa ft, «W ofay wift fte wftor oow ,h, TOi . 

fruit .tA 1 #* __# . „ JWti J*vn'.'. 


■ ■* . —tufl vari- 

«■• %«« of the hoof, end degree, of 
toeaew, which > knowledge of tho» dr- 
cuntstances may *wv« to illustrate or ex. 


stiffness ^ ^ dQDe ^ bJ)OW _ 


- 3, ««wa«ng rigidity and stiffness of 

the hoof» mom atroofflv iaanifo«f»/i. *i 

SyrtR^wS t ,h “ "* fM of th ” iM “ *•*«”% 

has taken placo, the defr pf ^ffrog has eW ' ; ^ ^ ■ *» P^e%..tnd the 

foo C t^^o2^^ le !S^ aed ; to T ^ BtlVe pr ° p0rti011 * of itB «te alike 

bo&r , i; ’,^ th« nl motion*, and perfect semmapf the ani- 

•A^fo^.df kha thu4 .ye«r # ;|i||imdf. ^ description of the « Ufdetex^rosfonTlLr " 
^»^»d«dfa Ae.Whfahfaft'w wfachi. fateedodto^.w^, ^ 

u r CTltt wiadl tbe common shoe is, 

,2N2 



•Hi. HU) aBAtvfujkK’ajEWANBnrQ hobbeshoe 

wjtk „ mach jutfag, waited of pf*domj,|johi», wd » wtraMr, tatriat on tb* 
Steel tablet expansion riwt, w c*fl«d IkM »* tteocwd room tor 3W tints. 
fWw the nlftte ilu: * n *** thickness of this steel plate 'fo two- 

7* tbe ?tete f *^ el *** IW» lta tfeirfatbat of the iro»«f tbetooe, **d is 
front part, and kw kl mok essential m$4* ft project* ye**” M ** u — ! ~ ; - 

mace.—(See 


Wfow iw in- 

Ctewter, «M <a«. Fi|U.)«rf tto* 

p.eo«, rn. ose of .M, w4{iwsf i«*j ttw# «*k<-r «Uii)<4 4 mm«ST £« 

f&fcA 3oHat» tuanklhr .aJL - . .. te^AdBy « A ^ a— 


vHT’Tt? 7^,^* .t*****; wf* 

fke of the stWT.tb tekeh tos* !W af ft* 


ike 

fixed by tteo stoat ii*eta :— 

“Tbc width, attd tW ifco i 
this piece <$ steel, is 
amply, to s%d protectioijtotbe 
»oe, and sfifiw an el 1 


a Ike to 

HC V c—»*w «» M«i wumf- yj\:v> x l*te 1. b 1.) 

% mkopkg to titere teles* tbe fitting of 
*U « tl»«.dn>e is romped easy, even 
, toongb toe workmen be to* distance from 
eaeb otHeiv or k diffkeftt eountries; and 
"2* ft* dfoakte* of any foot ling given, toe 
® x relative proportion of all toe part* of the 
w toe shoe are ktoaedkfcely known ; and fotittus- 


liara r trstion 5 « ft* *»»*t ««>r a 

to toft* ia» Jy°^ 8 foot °f 6t * c % fiae inches in diameter, be- 

cirimmforenoe oftfc* ShbeTtekg a circle, the 
, fignro of toe k«Mfi Ida* i* not left to fiance 
or accident ; k*t v |f t'mtm portion of one 
! likewise; tor toedlh 
fcrgitkg tods ^.Mtoeheakeftoe shoe 
nroi&dmW ifo 

V fo del^in« toe j||P* *f to* heel, 
and toe imp! vte divide 

toe diameter sf toe tirek awmeverMly into 
!.tow .i^ & fi f t mi 

( »terket. toe®* » a pernndicukr fee, g, 
ifttefigh toe »nt»; #fiii»toe k*|eftoete 
twmw tore* wbereitmwite toe edge of 


TrrrT! tet* ™ ««« mcuning 

to toe ptitaide, and not brer toe whole tor* 

f»C6 W it, (A Ulgkt ffly 0^y» 

extolling anord woto-odishoe wilfread% 
perceive. Thi* stem piece being hardento 
i^kwer^totoe temper; confer 

Upen it a dur«£M|t| tolqipwn to any termer 

Of the shoe fiteteped upon toe steet nilte hy 
a ibpe rivet, m. Mx koto to fiatorS 
V«w#5®» apd Mtoftd whenever toe hoof 1 
pressed upon by toe weight of the animal 1* 
d»^®*ed to mater, and toturii again to toe 
OTigitwl state ,py tintmimim af toe pto^ i 

jure, (See Flatef ,F g. 1, o «,) The.^SS 
there pieces are deeply stamped out in front 1 
to aumu a place for the insertion of the steel 
toe-ptoce. 'rhese two halves of tb^shoe, 
toough nearly approaching, do not touch: 
but there is a free space between admitting 
of motion, and one or both of them we 
made to move as may be thought dewrabte; 
one only, we believe, is sufficient, to tore 
the liberty which wSl Reserve toe foot from 
contraction, 

“ Whim and caprice have hitherto been 
too groch ft* guide of toe common smiths 
in the form of their shoes, some thinking 
one form best, some another; in the pre¬ 
sent system 1 have endeavoured te rettucp 
it to a role, and have taken tbe eird* for the 
general basis or ontline of toy shoe, which, 
though it is not the fighre of all, is by far of 
the greater number of feet; especially in 
toe natural state, and before they hire 
N n by tooefo# i I have tore en- 

teavohml, for the first time, to bring the 
>«ter parte of toe shoe into certain determi- 
mte tewftons of the circle.—(See toe dia- 

> f®*®* , 19 made to occupy ex- 

circle; & to 

rada a *Jbjrtk J»rt or BMrtor of (he 

.te 


^r— i iri«li,’ : a tCrtiet! litie, r, 

w got toe place of toe ptent of toe heel, i, 
and toe degree t&m atiqn 

determined 4^y a liae i&tjnsA into toe 
^gttedkaVlroe 'HI'-}, widfef tbe ktetmd 
P»^t of to* WV dridde toe last ohUqwe 
, Ike mxo four eqi^l parte, and one of them 
gives toe point, I, foir tlte kake angle of the 
heel. By such tttort a beautiful thee is 
formed ; but mzly w chaos will ha, ftat y 
which is formed withotrt order or mhvliod. 

11 find by practice, that the shoe must often 
; be made laager tfen tok*.% order to take a 
rte<?id«d ;bearteg on the point or 

[ column of toe adtectioa or Ms $m hoof, 
otherwire it may, t^er it has been on some 
time, sink it too much, and press upon the 
ktertortional point of too role or com 
place; there is also aaotbk reason for it* 

! hmg larger, which is to eftow of tlk shoe 
bekg bent or turned d*wn*nt toe Wei, 
which appears tp give evident advantage in 
his gokS» .tok M T tttiipftikt film It de- 


terminkg the 
strongest parts « 


r it’^wkds the front and 
tW hoof; a half, there- 


rr w » w«w>, ««v,, «o«m, uwre- 

fore, of tofo disfokn^for foHtbpt have been 
long shod with common topes, wifi not he 
stiitee math;' ••'■•y- 


arc| ® > wmcli te * la out i 
umeteat to a«brd aapfo protection to toe diameter o 


dtps 






MR. BRACY CLARK’S EXPANDING HORSESHOE. 


M Next, we may observe, that it is a prac¬ 
tice- universally followed, and set without 
utility, of making the shoe posteriorly wiuer 
than tlie hoof itself, in order to allow of a 
small degree of motion of the heels, and to 
increase the natural width of bearing of the 
foot. In this shoe this augmentation is as¬ 
certained by a certain law. ForJhi« pur¬ 
pose we measure the fourth part, or quarter, 
Of one of the horiwwrtai spaces, and by 
fixing one limb of the compasses as much 
below the Giigimtf centre, and hjmngthe 
same radius asthe original circle, Aeseribe 
an arc till it meet* the former cirCfo e* each 
side, which girc%^e due increment of the 
shoe; and we then extend the place of the 
outer heel to tine line at .«•», Being now , 
prepared few forming the fotemal ^ margin 
of the shoe, we place the tajropaMea first 
at the poi 0 of the top** bool, and continu¬ 
ing the safoe radikm, ;ieacrihe a short seg¬ 
ment of a circle *-£-$ and next placing the 
compasses at the Riser angle of the steel 
pfote, intersect portion of a 

drule a| p; and the;!Cdmpasses placed at the 
point afr^QterseciiiOfi of.tkese two lines will 
describe "the inttdlt ®dge or margin of the 
shoe at p. • 

*' The first nail-hole is brought as near to 
the steel-plate ctaMreniently can with¬ 
out distuning the 10 * 0 , and the others ob* 
serve a Measured #$!anea of eight-tenths 
of an iaeh from other, which space 
sufficiently prevents the liability of break¬ 
ing up the horn from one nail id the other; 
the last nail-hole is generally smaller than 
the .others, on account Of Its being inserted 
in rather thinner Mom.. This shoe, when 
large, will bear live nails on aside, which 
I have thought more safe than four. 

“ The shoe itself (see plate &. fig. i.) is 
formed, as we have stated, of two parts or 
pieces, which nearly meet over the middle 
of thmeteel piece. One side only being in¬ 
tended for motion, terminates in a rounded 
edge, which appears to allow a sufficient 
extent of motion, to preserve the foot from 
contraction 5 , the other is made with a 
straight edge only. Any one desirous of j 
more extensive motion may easily coramu- 
nicate it to both pieces, by rounding and 
preparing them fox this purpose, or by leav¬ 
ing * wider notch or vacuity between them. 
Indeed if the joints are not very compactly 
put together, a sufficient motion npon the 
rivets will he obtained, without any parti- 
cular or specific ^visiem, a* we find from 
practice.” * 


* A descriptfon of a BCwhorse-shoe which 
expands to the foot. Invented by Bracy 
Clark, with apme account of its 

application - did advantages. Ijoadon, 18aJ0. 
Bo. pp. 18* ShdWpoidt Co. 
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To make the expansion shoe accurately 
and well, the smith should first describe the 
diagram (pi. l.) on an iron or brass plate, 
so that he may always have a certain model, 
and of course of various diameters, to work 
|by. Any ordinary workman attending to 
t 0 se directions, foxy make the shoe with 
paS&cision and ease ; the expense will rarely 
ej^reed that of the common shoe ; made «t 
ironworks, near Stourbridge,” iu large 
quantities, it will be less; but expense iu 
matters of this kind, is not worth mention. 
After three months of actual practice with 
the above shoe, the author improved it by 
thinning the toe-piece; backwards, by ful¬ 
lering the quarter pieces to receive the 
nails, by slightly tumfog down the heels, 
and by making five instead of four nail 
holes in each quarter, Spd finishing them 
with a pritchet, having a shoulder gaged to 
the head end shank of the nail. That this 
shoe, when properly applied, prevents con¬ 
traction of the hoof, may scarcely be doubted, 
after the repeated testimonies of the author 
and others to that effect; hut some caution b 
must be laid down here, since much mis¬ 
chief may be done by a hasty application of 
yielding shoes to unyielding feet. The hoof of 
the horse, though naturally elastic, and ex¬ 
panding under the weight of the animal, is soon 
deprived of these essential qualities, and be¬ 
comes contracted, withered, and rigid, by 
the common process of shoeing. Designed 
for motion, but not suffered to move— 
checked too often in its growth^ when all 
its beautiful structure was about to be un¬ 
folded, it is no wonder that the foot of the 
horse should, after a time, require the same 
iron ring of protection with the paviour’s 
rammer, to which, in this state, it might well 
be compared. 

They err who suppose that a natural foot 
requires Jhe sort of protection which is 
generally given to it; sine* the author h» 
proved, by riding a young mare from Lon¬ 
don to Bath, without shoes, that the sofTw- 
iug of the natural hoof is entirely in the 
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line ttMly described, And only 
dmed byettritom. Any one who will look 
at a bollock in SmithfieKl irailiftHng froto a 
long journey, will perCfehA that the injury 
which causes lamendi i* nk'mf breaking 
or spIMfeg, but fey *b= 

tivtten, «f ‘'A** 

jfento^id^ 

ttsl, fetotraated M; w&aft 
W«f Bbth witho^ *^^ 
fctt, iul.by'-44^i, feim gu 

« tesOt tt Well wish shoes mth aHew 
df the natural ifeftitolir, Which Wafopfotf'to 
the structure, and *Meh p*U?eM the w»ir 
of the foot. 

But the exact degree Of expansibility 
which the /hot pbfeessei Bhodd be ascefe 
tffifced, and the shoe nicely adapted to it. If J 
the shoe possess more Motion than the 
foot, it is clearth&t touch fefed&f toey be 
done to the Walls of the hoof in striking ihe 
gmtti; but if it be b little less, the only 
ibing to be feared is cMtHe&to, which of 
course Will he tough legs than inevitably 
results from the unyielding common shoe. 
Oh this side, then, if the exact expansibility 
of the foot cannot be ascertained, is the 
greater safety. A foot lohg shod in the com- 
jfiott way, must becotoe contracted, having 
lost its natural motion, and requires Support, 
instead of tot tapsnding shoe, which, we 
again repeat, till in such cases be more 
often injurious than useful. 


MEEHCO^CHIRUROICal review. 

EgtoU», tore <tfmasopoly, andvafe glory. 

• ! y 'i : ■■ ■ * •■■• ..t:.. wo*. ■ . . . 

* * Lanow, 

Srn,-^||^|i : 4u6it8rly ho tcb-phtoh, which 

r «bo»* title, published this 
there are, a* page 
*** which appear to me 


M>vtents of m editor rf-dtj 

fefifemed perfotmanCe. ■&' deceased ftiwa 
of^ihe, When epetaci^g^ffiftfiJy pbrson whom 
i he considered tetonrjmbie for confusion of 
intellect, Was ftinifito^tvdfrt'to say, ‘■'•My 
dear fellow, he few get A treat big potatoe 
in His head,” Whether tkii W the true 
pbrenbfeM exfflifcatMtof theph^nmeita 
M Which I ah^t itow ^ aa^ i 

"Wfl m Wtehtoit dftfttito 

ym&mi’ d«* 

ft odes« 

evading thiptiMm, 

v*« *mk ah 

__ ifif- -ISbe 

. state bf 

##f J . . 

fester 'on Abb toi" ' 

i_- « 

tlife fc/adbA DUBuge iaF :v Fh^iifeiffifls;. etmetosi- 
the right of grto^g;udto*^^ 

1fetor'' ,J %a i toWWP6 «ti& 


pute. This inCVita^rcininds onC ef lhe 

comedy. Of nhbntff^iM/* br 

the * v jmrnrn 
And, in etpressing 
1 outoy; 1 hardly 

inform ei^i a poerhSsd medical Mower, 

, who walks ton.mu mtke 

[ schools, toid i* licensed tddealm ah sorts bf 
i Ih^hMstentdes,t!hat thiS'di^to^itotontltos 
! ™Sshe£ftOe OnfhSely to tile -aninEro-^tyt-octo- 
! lest, had not fe toiy 'l^o.lo.lha1tee^tBi 
Museina,I MMtoduereipect. 

Haying fertouBy iaM before Ms headers 
those important stat» doimitoexit»,-^the pro. \ 
j cfetoatton of Dr. Ager on tbeptoft of the fol- ' 
jiews, tod that tif pi. M*Ijeod tos the psrt of t 
the licentiates,—the faceting editor <£ the 
1 Medico-Cbimrgicto Review oafs, “ it would 
1 M tefti ns to interfere, of r gitr« may opinion 
,on the fjntfeioni” fees ttod Immedifttely 
1 w:amm aniima 

I toast xaijtofiialy. According to^ia ordtoary 
habit Wpni&rg ertry ctn^itsMtadimiimm, 
eaoeptang those who most fcdm to be 
jP»Jd, this good-tttonred «feiic aeqnits, 
Wfere his jStowdM tribunal, ill ’teW 
.fmm M this Medico^Mel^Dtaiia J ail 
[improper torts bad fe^«ti«tos: he acquits 
> the fete he ^Splits foe trewinry, 

h« acqftpfe the cor****, %e to^dts every 
body, and decrees that what happened was 
“ unavoidabfe ’* in tips best of »ll mawsifele 
medical worlds, Yal the proWbitfea. the 
41 ha^iiw of 
voidable/ 4 tMs fcto 

; hesiisfetodeafentol A^dMpt^tbfemedi. 

. cal annsbs of 7 'e'^*9d* ** && itinYiiu rn ttm 
! obsmatitoa 



^ «88Ko<ajaj>aBi m 

*“*»•>,<* to (fetUm, MttM m w- 
«*«.«• *4m, i -t™ " ,h ' **»Y t^ CMp, i«, 

J TJ2 ****** Avttn rnt 

ZLSJ*^ AjSSSSSS 


SSftN* *%*• h immitk, 



% ribb y*v v< * *»e w&epMmi os •- 

truth* 

:- ** %.Socitt* will at. 
tempi to persuade the gjteitttaw.ffcit they 
fa&ve tto reason j»< A© *®rid te brtoetai- 
telrted wiA AafarAtylfe Idaows Httle of 
iromaii nature.” YetAis critic, in his great 
inAtecy with tuaim* aatase, *teo*t in the 
am h&m allegation 

«f Soem, -A# be ited impute ta the licee- 
to,warlike felWs 

YWafew*,” -4 be m%- 

aeewdiug ^ oas of oar zawt 
herds, ^ bas aiade sttacge ifcflswaia her 
tfSte*" -.B«t if A* feestidte# of oar ©*, 
teamed j#«di^Icritic be so constituted, 
#at ■« exist in 

their a&rfs, Aat“ Jteriuid degradation" 
tety meet Aw eyes, tiwtt proof of their 
degraAttiofe is cotttained in censorial pro* 
riamtioa*, Adt As very government itself 
joias in degwtdite them, and that they have 
evaur retoomia Ae world to be discontented 
■teite sift these tiling* can hap- 

p«a, i aajr, Wiliam* exciting 4 n their minds 
any other tb^brndJeeU^s towards the 
author*©? t^^egrada^^ serily they are 
Strangler Jmpm than even the aett&reW»d 
or. any- other that 
have hiAetyn con* out ©f the heads of 
hew imam* 
afomriest 

jwitoeywm. #6<NNjMwift vw»t©#k«pt 
%©tet*cte^ ; 

:#» 

*%g*d 4 © ;bpirtH)^«£ -£« ■#**,, after 
#% *tewn*A»t ite-cmr* fees hew irre- 


Btete«wed«ig &*» of Ai* F4ih» Bre 
stS0 snore curious, wnfif their folly were 
not to easily exposed, might be misohiev* 
<m: «Ihk iadipiatiw,'- lie says, « «ra*w 
&MQ tbsHStat* ©f sitynulMia* {ym recast the 
WWd) tolriteA Afi U pkeed by. 


dthar (as6, he iibigiily culpable, since the 
means ©f Aforiteripn which I have recently 
quarter, (and vet© 
ample %yte ( ) m equally within his 
*Mte. Will be have the goodassi to ex¬ 
plain to m adxmtry genthssmn, bywhatoAer 
authority Asa their own illegal by.tewe, A© 
College have divided physician* intodiffo- 
rent ranks, stigmatising the licentiates in 
the toatmet which he has so feelingly de¬ 
scribed? Will ha inform U* by what au¬ 
thority they have limited Ae number of 
physicians, throwing Ae practice of physic 
into the hands, first of quacks, and after¬ 
wards of xurgcsons and apothecaries, and 
An* enhancing to the community in a dread- 
foil ratio the expenses incidental to sickness! 
Will he be pleased to sty by whit authority 
they We assumed the privilege ofexamm- 
lag graduates in physic, thus Infringing As 
undoubted rights of all the Universities of 
the United Kingdom, whilst they have a 
direct personal interest in the issue ? Now, 
if Ur. James Johnson can show Aat the 
College are bound byauykwof the land, 
to Hwuntttm these privileges 5 or that Aey 
cannot alter every one of them without any 
Violation of the law of Ae land, I will 
immediately join with fete in acquitting the 
fellows of the College ©full blame. • 

This Editor appears to think, Aat in ri>- 
epert’to the wganisarion ofAe medieal pro¬ 
fession, there are no <?tlier interest* A fee 
(XmsuHed Atm Ana© of A© feftowa and the 
licentiate*; be seems wholly to Iqrget that 
there is Such a thing ts u pufeiic in exist¬ 
ence. Nor as be ia, 1 a virtaa ©f fek fa^,. 

tons, an. instructor of yatiA, ted a cor¬ 
rector of Ae mietskhei ©f bo use- 

M that Ins ova IgJtoWrtt^ ted toStors should 
be freely expeted. ltig^ <Artoo«tha*, 
to the comnittcity, It a 

farthing whether As Srimriftoa wW'vdl 
exalted into feftowa, or the 
pressed into licentiates • 
be precisely eqt«% ifi a*r«ed* llte’ehnage 

xoatomplated wteW sot in #ty-ite|^S!er 















THE MEDICO-CHIIHJMICAL HE VIE#* 

an act of liberality on the: part of the CoJ-= 
W t which waiid k pvfatlf impaiihie with 
^Safety and stability vfitiokartsr, and mt- 
nmiy mkulakd to 

while iumtntod tfo lmd tf itnlM among alt 
the mm 

fo highly worthy MMMfaft ^ P+ 

he awMH^ , 

will »w reritoewd^^^ 

#tlt 
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the merit* or the qualifications of the pre¬ 
tent race of graduates in physic. The ntfia* 
her of physicians, upon the Wrhok*, would 
still not be within a sixth oralenth part of 
their doe proportion to timnth#l?w»chea of 

t^^£*mm**°***- 

ties us fcewtofi»e. rtm&h. 

deratand the 
cart 

at .both. %t% know that, in , , 

tna% to advance the fotortstsdftoe tseto 
muaity, fendthe respectability of to* profee- 
aion, it isiaditoemwble thateft itabranches 
should be laid quite open, and that there 
should be pbsr*ce or &?tw«$| 
them. How different are ike mode* of view¬ 
ing this matter, of persons who are accus¬ 
tomed to consider themselves only in the 
whole creation! A more perfect specimen 
of egotism, love of monopoly aud vain glory, 
is, perhaps, rarely to be met within the same 
compass, either intra-limits, or extra-timit&s, 
than is presented by the following editorial 
«im ceau.r, on which I shall, by way of amuse¬ 
ment, bestow a few wo#ds of comment : 

“ Wo have, on several occasions, exhorted 
every father in the British dominions, who 
lias a son destined to practise a» physician 
in England, and especially in the metro¬ 
polis, to give him his classical and identic 
education at Oxford or Cambridge, and his 
education in London, Dublin, Edin¬ 
burgh, or Paris, as he may think fit. By 


ram nor ®» an 8w> w*»*■. 
_____ My, da the jam jtf 
The present President is* T believd, ttotob' 
too enliglttoned a man to bi c^d^ 'by fctt^ 
tery into sharing the College privileges 
with the licentiates, m eueh ctftceiiswma, 
far from rendering their /ehar)^ nmsf :. »6fe 
and stable, would, immediately shpkeL it to 
its very foundations, since they would uni¬ 
versally and trdy he attributed to fear. Be¬ 
sides, if the inflow’s of the College “ can¬ 
not alter the easting state of things, 1 
right can the president have, according to 
this writer’s owndoctrinesi to divide.the 
privileges of the follows with the .licen¬ 
tiates 1 Nor is he siBy enough to imagfoe 
that isuch a j^taciprato^f 
leges would, reconcile; the $ruMfo oto^, 

ttouance of the usuipntiGiiv He -has ohm* 
l am persuaded; a greal^^tde imtukAtoA 
sense to believe, that it fo'in!$b|^we«-,o?.ttie ■ 
College, by any moasm*s:wki^ they e®uld 
v 'adopt#. even w&b 4he.iW4ftfe / t‘;*s«».'.a»i 
this plan, his sun will kemo aftUwtf tlM.|.tillg|uielw»d/^■ma»fdis^^ . 

College of Physicians, and evade thedegrada-J (tte, s!»d rat* mend*,)toidfoarih■.■tbweiiide^,' 


tion of the licentiate! What fortunate sons, 
to he so distinguished! What happy fathers, 
to have the glorv of calling their sons fel¬ 
lows, at the trifling cost of three time a m 1 
much for the education of their offspring, 
a* it would cost to make them licentiates 1 
Wliat a lucky community, to have the plea¬ 
sure of paying three times as much to their 1 
physicians for advice, because they are 
taught to road Hippocrates and Aretmus, 
and other.ohmrfete work*, in which nothing 
i# to be fotwd tost is of any use at the pre¬ 
sent day ; “$h ? Jamie Johnson, Jamie 
Johnson, oh 1 *’ 

W hatever may be the case with respect 
to hi» son, our critic seems to be fully' 
aware that, by the process above recom¬ 
mended, he has Himself np chance of ever 
arriving at the fellowship. Accordingly 
motto preclude the possibility of Ids becom- 
ing a ©ember, instead of remaining an ap¬ 
pendage pf this pernicious monopoly, lie sa- 
gariondy jtoggosti a little snjpplenientavj 
plan: the change, which may be 

effected tlfljjir' t« the proportion between 
fellows and licentiate*, must be very alow, 
aad can waved entirely cure the invidious 
dwrinction which *M exwu, m think font 


pendent men, whhaMfaia '.**$& h<mo«ta 
with the appaSatm wf toemedhm^adiMda. 

The medwo-radboU, toririfod with the' 
justness of their view* and endeavour*, and 
secure ia the support of toe public, with 
whom they are engaged in a common cause, 
regard with equal mdiflhrenee the arrogwe 
of the fellows, and the degradation orthe 
licentiates; and as to tbexr quarrels about 
the division, of tra9fe v JftM' make one 
think o£ v .£M«hhm^^ Beg-. 

gar’s Oprira: “ Brother, brother, we are 
both in the wrong." “ If a nu»a," Proceeds 
l>r. Jamas Johnson, *( m annnrd mWssfon 
of a certain number of phyafojada (of either 
universities than Oxford or OjjtojadWjgh,) 
who may base acinJirtd the esteem of the 
pablic, and toe pxcmtoidn at hn$e j by their 
probity, talents, learning, 4 , and medical 
science ! ' Here is ;n .'■beSuflifol- system of 
favouritim rmotottpfotod. Who are to he 
the judges of tHesc saperior qualifications 1 
iliis hmefocedpa^ o#»e^- 

onsly deludes mia|elf, he ejects to per- 
suade any man of common sense and ex¬ 
perience, that any other merit would be at¬ 
tended to ns a title .to toe folfototoip, but 
that of toil ip upholding the rttoltonve privi- 




College. “S«h. fras p«t.or 

£ST f*T"' ZT 1 * *»«* “ <»><•«„, 

SfriL hfi p^ana!, 

rttot ^tOmMo tW 
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it k^tiu yottr Uttie topbistrytp '.it, 

i- tofency 

* pwrt the ticket, which ho bas k 

im^to^too itpemA, mi aimdy,a Mow. 
“ «a <&»**> ffi«tt- iMfiitJeopiju«B, should 
De made is the path which mio fault to the 
ri$k of b fellowship 5 hot the grace of ad- 
■MtoS should be &Wai, sad awarded mk 
te’HKiflt/? ■ This' writer aeetns entirely ig* : 

noraat tiati there w sosoch thing s* ft right 
of fellowship, that the privilege exercised in 
this respect, is entirely usurped* and that 
tberefiwe there can he no path winch 
now loca te iV I w^Mrecoauaesd to him, 
hdwe he subject, 

^hitch it jedest he either does not under* 
string o# ■nffefcjaa fa tm is its teas point 
of view,-*to mmk « recent publication, err- 
titled-' <* An Habodtioa oftbeStote of the 
. Medical Profession at the British Domi- 
nion»; awtmf the Injochms Effects of ti»- 
Monopoly, by Uenrpation, of the Royal 
College of f%sieianein London.’' It doe®' 
sot contain neatiytomiuty vault nt one nf.j 
his own quarterly numb©**; hut its princi¬ 
ple*, if carried into affect, would more es- 
' «ontia% #emthe public mi tbogtokaim. 

1 then probably all the subject matter that 
has Ippeared to the -whole of Ids numbers I 
pot tether ! With respec t to the grace ©f j 
adttiisaoii being liberal, and awarded o*hp 
to merit, the ideaa sre hy hr too abject and 
oontea^ft^torw^t wvena comment. 

In his last Number, the editor, I observe, 
tunhvipfa mid again t© Tus Lawet, and 
favours us With sjfedaieusofbis tend feel- 
lugs, towards youraelf* whom hemeans to 
punish, by hindertoK: O^ Elliotton from ever 
writhitt onto in hi* own tramp In yoor 
pages f Dr, Oiotamhaa acted au bonoar- 
ahle and wanly l^rt V tod if» « the insfi- 
gation of thi* wdwld^be radnojjohat, he 
should he persuaded io 'recede frwa that 
path, the loss Will be >is wi^mai yours. 
His place will he more th»u supplied. Rut 
, I do not auger so tmfevourubly of his uddcr- 
stsddiag, ... 

By the by. amongm ^oau 1 able letters, 
upon the —hi-i* i» **----* 


the College of Physkain** which have re- 

fapttrt-tr L ' t __■• A .. l 


me<i m» in Number. Hi 
^turo of «A Member 
pyiuc,” wwoancing also * etfcjitor* 

#P#» .i»;your>oticea to ceftMtfMu&T- 
where document may he 
i^ ?N^ Writhe.^hcultyof 
Physic way he addressed. 

A PhovifcctAt. PaysrcuN. 


ROYAL INFIRMARY, 1 


SwgfaU Operation*, by Mews. BaCusgxl 
anUlvtiiKb. 

The interesting novelty of no less than 
half a doaen of operations within the lost few 
days, has, in some measure, redeemed the 
|monotonous repose of the scalpel during as 
many months m this establishment. Two 
of these cases were amputations, one of the 
arm, another of the leg. Nearly tt similar 
cause, chronic disease of the elbow and 
ancle, terminating in erosion of the carti¬ 
lages, and a colloctipu of sero-purulenl mat¬ 
ter, rendered the removal of those joints 
accessary, Both operations were performed 
very flippantly in the flap-style by Dr. Bal- 
lingftl, at the usual distances below the pa¬ 
tella in one, and above the elbow in the 
other* they, of course, require no further 
comment, so far, than merely to observe, 
that, with a perverse anxiety to support the 
honour of tw itofttitation, and a desperate 
fidelity to an exploded usa^e, the stitch* 
wo was repeated iu eseh of these instances, 
juftt as if Pilrae and Louis, mid a hundred 
others beside, had never trimmed the mid¬ 
night lamp to throw light Ob pernicious 
effects of sutures. Uu one of those days, 
ajso, tl.e em&ion of a carcinomatous nicer 
from the lower and back part of tile neck, 
afforded a third opportunity for the abuse of 
tile needle; and no doubt, when, the integu¬ 
ments were brought togetfier by its agency, 
the wound looked vastly pretty and jpecha- 
nical, and would have tocuixdl a verdict of 
approbation from anyjary «f Rovers. But, 
in one short n%ht, the bc»aiity of thework- 
maosfiip vanisli^, and titose stitihw, which , 
only the day before had worn so promising 
to aapet of adhesion, were cut tovay oti 

»k., _v_.v 


the very first dressingj having _H 

Ar the constitmioij ofj thar usual cons«i^|A^ an er^^elfttous 



& mmvnon royal irfiemaey, 

blush around the points of insertion, and fho j Iiallii.gal in the short apace of twenty »u« 
probable prevention of union. To uspiie to j mitodetention of twine 'next' wW#4 
eminence lw -ii.uiih-MY in this manner, pi | the iirteiifion of the boose in the peridffof 
to affect«oifo-'.i ::i v by a perseveratice in J James Lees, aged 51, with a notice of 
mor, a«'Viih ohvious in tlwi me- n hosf- >,*, ft-iV tuisf n tit a, tie omnibus 

: i>* i . si.i*'. s. the operator on these j iriw*,V a’. 1 In concluded for the present. He 
• . .is.: •!„.;* after hiii a hiins- was j.-' .•i»nl into the !n*«:W»r»I bilween 

hie virtue, os much within the attainment eleven »«d twelve o’clock in tlie forenoon of 
of the brute ua of the human npecies, of the Jan. 9. A country sorgeOn had exhausted 
ass il.iii kicks iiislirn tiV.-lv when goaded to all li : .« i*. r u uitv in attempting to draw off 
go on right, as of h.-nilv man, who vaunts the n* I nr, !;u! to vain. On admission, he 
himself on the possession of reason. Hy- was affected with partial retention. »1- 
drocele formed the subject of the next two leged to have been brought on in t onne- 
perfoinmiu-ee— tfiir of them cone.. • 1 ; i.i' ,f a fall on his hack a few days he* 

Or. .Batliupi, the Oliver by List f . *• ! :!■: pm toiii-* st-f ■:»€«• if d:-*-'- 

Dr. Hunter. The first was a ease «.• n •■ r 1 vtkiB. .Thei I'.lo tvi. i-r-m.it'i, at d 


nyuruceie, oi a very targe, size, on tut ngut 
side, «,•!!.; until- less on the left w:tf .r* 

enlargement of the testicle, and ... ..a 

of'the tunics vaginalis, as iseon.mo'. 
tlie disease is of a long standing. Some 
doubts arising in consequence of these ex¬ 
traordinary phenomena, the scalpel alone, as 
a measure of precaution, wn* used instead 
of the trocar in Opening the cyst, from 
which about two pints of coffee-coloured 
fluid were evacuated , the Other side being 
reserved for a separate exhibition. In the 
second case, the f»rndiwfio , .« of the disease 
was ..i’lihiilfii hy ihe pad. nt to ur. injury 
ii-ihr'r d i.ti I In purls, an-i wiis mpp-id by 
Dr.lluMvi. 'I In- injrctiiig apparatus!, ihirm- 

«niug Sir James Lark, and a host of other 
authorities), with an immediate refutation of 
their principles, stood ready on the table, 
hut the evacuation of the fluid disclosed here 
also an unsound state of the testicle, and the 
fallacy of prognosis, and of course deprived 
the operator of his anticipated triumph over 
common sense and experience. Broncho- 
tomy, and the taking up of the humeral 
artery, had also their turns during tlus 
eventful week. The person on whom the 
former operation was performed, was affect¬ 
ed with laryngitis, and had been for some 
time in the boum? under treatment for oilier 
diseases. On the. 8th, soreness of throat, 
puls *0| ; toh. tonsils and uvula much in- 
fiuni' d, IOth, hn'uthing difficult, larynx 
; air ful » xti-nud!\ tn Hie touch j bled to 40 
oiim-cf, nml rat J ur emetic ordered, so as to 
keep up constant nausea ; lltli, pulse ICO. 
li 1 . idity nf countenance; leeches applied hv 
mistake u> the tracben, instead of the Ian uT; 
operation performed in the looming, and 
died in the afternoon. The subject of the 
other &pt‘rutiou came into the hospital with 
a wound of the hand from the fall of a 
broken bottle r.i tin- pari. Thf iiJiid uriory 
wii# taken up to f'.>p »!.•■ hbwdiM;. i.i.r »■«'- 
prated ha'iuorringe i'p Ui ihi-uiigiiu.l w-, ami. 
iiini vmnprosriiui of :h. idnai artery being 
found to have no eftect in stopping the 
blood, it became necessary to tic the bra¬ 
chial artery, which was executed by l)r. 


warm train, navmg in. n:. :i“ »a*i,-.vu :«* 
fw, t'+v oeherr, rod nr.n'vne (‘neroata and 
i ‘-in -1 -.iiV.-uw from which he 

. j •. nerd in. i,-hi i. andpassed about 
| one ounce of bloody urine, partly purulent.. 
At four in the afternoon, the blood appeared 
■ highly buffed; his pulse rose to ISO; the 
1 enema returned in half an hour after exhi bi¬ 
tion, but has passed no urine. At eight 
o’clock on the same evening, the symptoms 
continuing unaltered, with a purulent dis¬ 
charge from the. urethra, and having passed 
a small quantity of fetid urine, the bladder 
was punctured through the rectum, the ca- 
nula left ip the opening; an anodyne 
draught ordered, and castor oil in the morn¬ 
ing. lOth, Slept at intervals during the 
night; pulse Hi?; akin hot; passed some 
urine through the canola; eighteen leeches 
ordered to be applied to the pubes ami peri¬ 
neum. lltli, Jio sleep during the night; 
some urine passed through the canula; pulse 
120; pain in tlie hypogastric region and 
perineum ; fomentations, a purgative enema, 
and eighteen leeches ordered. 12 th, Slept 
u little duriug the night after the warm hath 
pulse 100; intense pain in the pubic regie 
canula had been withdrawn yeaterdayfirY,, * 
ing. 1 ;>th. Scarcely any sleep: passed some 
urine by stool; become delirious about roorn- 
iug ; the stricture cut down on thia day, 
and died the following night. Seouiexat in 
pact. May divinity have done mow? for his 
soul, than surgery did for his body. There 
was no examination publidy after death; 
and vie« must only conclude, that the omis¬ 
sion a us |u-ihape judicious under suoh cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Scores. 

Edinburgh, J#n. 20,1827. 






OPERATIONS. 


ho? 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


u unhealthy appearance, ^ad perceived 

history swelling in *V- righ' 'mm only 


what i 

ft pulsatory swelling in *V- right bum only 
!- . riiivs i»i* vi-ui!* to his spin's*ion into the 
llo-nul. ii,- log Itatl been swollen and 
irdr'iiniu;.* i'-i upwards of six weeks, and 
he had fait occasional pains in the limb 
when he walked to any ooTuddorable dis¬ 
tance ; still, up to the period at which he 
discovered the swelling, he had pursued hi* 
ordinary occupations tt» a carpenter. When 
admitted, there was a pnl-utory tumour in 
the popliteal space of about tire «i-/.o of a 
hen’s egg: the pulsation in the swelling 
was stayed by making pressure on the iliac 
or :ii U , •«id q.ii-: 'y n “.d when 

the pressure was discontinued. The *kta 
4 h'-rh ’ i*. • i iriiw v .isV.i A ’*.;*y d'.-i ■! 
a* were a ■■■■• puiViiin ui tl «• mtegttflMmts of 
the leg ; 'i yr- ua** \:«: -«■ eulorgeui suit of 

five veins, and the limb was (edematous. 

Th' 1 op: rforiticd iv.i days 

after the ■n.i:. s mhai-iMi.!:. With r< ■■p-ct Jo 
tin* t/uxlm fiptruntU, we must observe that 


OPERATIO.NS. 

Hemml (f tke Mamma, 

On Tuesday, January ,8, Mr. Morgan re¬ 
moved the breast of ft female, in conse¬ 
quence of its being affected with cancerous 
disc are. The patient, was n healthy-looking 
woman, :id years of tige ; the disease was of 
two yea-s standing, and iirat made its ap¬ 
pearance ns a small hard, lump in the sub¬ 
stance of tin mamma, that gradually en¬ 
larged. V t!:.* inn- ->f the oju-raf’on the 
whole of the breast had become affected 

with scirrhous disease; iheri- wa.< a very __ _ ^ ._ 

hurd, flattened tuumuroi ripying the iinfur..*: ( |. r incbioiTthrough the^integunumts was 
situation ..f the mammary gland, rbr nipple,) m adc (placed, Mr. C. Bell has it) by far too 
which wes r* inrftf, i.rmi— *' e f - side of the limb-them 

thy swelling. The skin ... .... . ■ some Tuavkumn*, in 

the nipple was mlhcr.'i 1 : • •!•■ 1. :i. •».• . ■ - *.. .^tery. 

which was irre-sTiilur on its i-nrf»i-\ and at -\ , * V , . 

tftchba Iwr.eath" to the pert ,r.,S niwl.- so! 4 hours after, the operation there 
strongly find it wus hit slig!,!lv wom-ahl*.: w “ a Ceding from the wound the blood 
Theprnp experienced was of u lmicinnti.. S ' V"? b f nj? artenal * 

kind, but it was' seldom fc-Si, uiul by n" i i 1 "* ****^ }?**** Was mtmnod 
means formed an important feature in the ify? ^ appHcation of a compress, with 
case. there was no distinct glandular on-! l* r essure bv t.:e hand couponed for ft 
Urewnent in the axilla. The jmtimrt stated ' "“^rmiM* hmuth of Time. Mr, Cooper 
that she had never borne children, and ihn? " Sl * ^ 0 5' , l ,, ‘‘» a «h«t The blood proceeded 
her menstruation during the lust two years. I f ^ m “ branch of the femora* artery, 
although it had not entirely w 8 « ] ™ n ofl ^mediately • hw « tbe mn at 


very irregular both "'ip* regards time and 
quantity. 

The "operation consisted in idling two 


given off immediately above the purr at 
which .the ligature was applied- ' W<fjt gap- 

poee that pearly a quartof blood w as lost. 
From this time there was no recurrence of 


'oblique elliptical incisions through the in- ; tUe !f rao, 1 rha ’»? \ *J ie *’™ ad fo . r «*»y *¥» 
teguments, which meeting at fhoB* point*, j manifested an indolent disposition, not hav- 
i *iA.i ^ .i; _ a i-il i to 2 the lettftt tendeoev to h«al: to this buc- 


iHdAed the diseased mass, and this 1 *«g tendeocy to heal; to Bus sue- 

sahsequeutly diasefted out; the pectoral; V™™ auppuratum, and a «ouae. 
muscle betnir laid hare, and a oortioo of it* j h ^Ur RUrte of system, which wail 

nigh proved fatal to the potieut. 


muscle being laid bare, and a portion of its 
fibres removed. Mr. Key, during the ex¬ 
cision of the tumour, mode prr-ssure on the 
subclavian artery, with n view of rest ruining 
the excess of hamwrrlmge anticipated from 
the division tif tlie mainmary nrteriea ; it did 
not appear however to have much effect in 
restraining the flow of blood. Several arte ¬ 
ries were secured, and the infegnments 
were brought together iu the usual manner. 

The operation was 'performed in a manner 
highly creditable to Mr. Morgan. I 

Afplirnlion ./a Uik>hmmt ArUm, iS'ClT'S“ »B.'S 

This operation was performed, a rhorf time | for two dstys, resistiug pn:>s«u?e; and the 


At the date of Making this repur, ( Janu¬ 
ary 10.) he is t»s» improving in hi - general 
health, hut the wound has not yet com¬ 
pletely healed. 

ApfUcatim ef « Ligaturr to th» Radkl Arttiry, 

A few days since, Mr. Key aiiplied a 
iigMure round the riE,.l'j.fery In fin, v : 
iu order to .rcatraui ■' 


since, by Mr. llram-hy Cooper, on a mat? 
labouring under jMjplitenl aneurism. The 
particulars Of the case are briefly as follow i 
the patient, 49 yea» of age, and of same- 


depth of the wound precluded any attempt 
to take up the Mcadiug vessel j the opera¬ 
tion was effectual. The ligature came away 
from the artery on the sixth day. 



CHOREA.—ANEURISM. 


BT. THOMAS’S HOSTITA L. 


CASK OF rffOUKA, BY HEMTI'LE- 

tit A,) (Tit ED BY CAttBON A IK OF IRON. 

W«. Wai.tj.bs, an unhealthy looking boy. 
about twelve years of age, was admitted 
into the Hospital on the 2fttb of September, 
under the care, of l)r. KllioUoa. 

The boy stated that he had been ill tip* 


CASK OF ANEURISM OF THE ABDOMINAL 
AOllTA, IN Wlirctl T1I« AAC 'WAS FOUND 
to this diafhbaom down* 

WARDS, TO UK LOW POt’FAftf’K I.IOA* 
KENT. 

The particulars of this interesting ease are 
as follow:—The patient’s name was John 
Davis, a labourer in the East India House, 
and about, 33 years of age. He was admit¬ 
ted into George’s Ward, under the care of 
Dr. EUiotson, on the gist of December. At 
the time of admission, he stated that he had 


wards of six weeks, being first attacked i 1 *** iU mv ™ w?f * kB > he complained of a 
suddenly in the night with loss of power on dull w the right hip mid thigh, 

the right side of the body; to this shortly j™«um£ also to the knee, lie said that 


he occasionally felt pain in the left hip. Dr. 

considering the disease to be of 
a rheumatic nature, directed the application 
of a blister tp the right hip, and half a 
drachm of the wine of meadow saffron to 
be tukcii three times a day. 

[The report made io Dr. Elliotson'a book 
on the £(>th, Hirnjdy states, the patient has 
less p&in.—Continue the medicine.] 

Or t:o‘ ■'■1 of Jniimi'N 1 i-lrvfii diiV > aft, r 
a-i'l::.-*i(iii • lli** pane III. on Dr. l.i;ii-!r e.'s 
a-M' n’g him, dir-Ufi! ili- lhn-ivr" v n:ir.!!i*'.;i 
1 ■» Sure* r.wt ".!!■*' hi ;h«- right iii.'i, v i>i* !< 

he stud he hM pniy diacoywod tt|o days 
On the 13th of October, the report w.,s.! I«* *«*>■■ Upon e«minaUon there was 
that the chorea was rather less. On in-,; ^ a s, f 

24th, no further improvement had mkiui ,T: r> » m„h 

place, and the carbonate of iron was direct*. w;, \ " m and the erata 

ed to be taken three times a day. On the ‘‘T l * S av *.. ™ tirt ‘ r 

7th of November, finding that the dW !tlw> .«* being , a lumbar afa- 

did not yield, Dr. Elliutson direct..',! tl..- T - hand upoia it,it was 

carbonnte of iron to be exhibited me:) ^pulsate; and continuing 

hours. The report made on the 20th stated tbw exsimnatroii, it was ascertained that the 
that the patient is much better; be is miieli ‘-«''dl.„gcxim.<lcd mto the right lime region, 
d«vi ih> mil can hold nhimt, i ^ «.*«■«!«:« »‘d ... J—.t « i10- 


succeeded universal chorea, and the affec¬ 
tion was sosevere that thei ?ss-.*«<-iii»ir rot.i- 
tion continued even during sleep. In the 
absence of Dr, KlHotson, his colleague, Dr, 
Meott, directed a.purging powder, composed 
of soanunony and calomel, to be giien fiery 
second morning; and at the same time 
leeches to be applied to the temples. 

This plan of treatment was continued 
without producing any amelioration untii; 
9th of October, when Dr. Eltiotson pre¬ 
scribed 

Two drachm of the carbomte iron, 
to he taken twice a day. 


during sleep, and yau hold object* mom 
firmly . On the £8tb ho whs Still improving, 
mid on the 1.5tb of December there was 
scarcely any iti-u-ufle remuining. On the 
*ioth of December lie was r.-pc.ied us quite 
well, and h’li liic Hospital shortly ■..iter. 

The improvement which took place in 
the boy’s countenance and bulk, during the 
exhibition of the carbonate ef iru.:. n-n« »> r, 
striking, and its effect in j>i:ii:*'!!i.i : :«i» 
disease was no teas remark tv 


distinct pulsatmu, ii:u! w.i< imii tn the 
touch j in the loins the swelling was elastic. 
There were several hard and enlarged 
glands in both groins; the pnlsation of the 
right iliac, and femoral arteries could not be 
felt, nor, wa» there any perceptible arterial 
stroke at any part of the right limb. The 
right leg and thigh wvh- not irdtiiniit-m*, 
iiio I'vi-s the wins in that varicose state 
d* Ben:-., an impediment to the return of 
as no leas reraarka'** .i bioud, the limb appeared to be wasted, 
admitted, he ©mad +a'm ty •» •*»« >.:uchsmailei than the opposite,, The 

:i* persisted in asserting that, he had 


hoy was 

or stand, and the agitation . ;r ^rsisiea m 

l»ody was vm great, continuing, a* w© be-<never discovered the tumour until two dnva 
fore, observed, even in sleep. During the, before; he now said,,, however, that he had, 
time that the patient; was taking the car- if or upwards of'four year*, ^periencyd pain 
burmte of mm, ho took aperient medicine j n t he \ 0 i nA> iyM { m t pi# account had !»en 
only three times, We'had an opport«W|bli8tewd»nd citpprfi 
of teeing the hov about three weeks after 1 , 

he left tW Hospital; he was then living ns j Dr. EHioteon considered that the nature 
servant in a family, and was in F rfect ? f tbe ^ appar.ut _eimu^.i-- that 

he«ltb. if I it wa« wiuiriitm nf tDe ;iluic.m:i<i!l aorta ■, hi* 

i directed that the patient should be kept 
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quiet, and merely as a placebo, prescribed a 
dose of iuftunon of gentian to be taken three 
,times a day. We may remark that the 
pulse at the wrist was ISO, and feeble in 
its beat; the patients countenance had an 
unhealthy a-pt-i *. 

fie remained from the Sd until early in 
the morning of the 11th, without any change 
fiik; ii'a-. ■ < in lueal or couslit'ilion.il 
s» i:. •, »■ ‘.r-si lie In-gull to complain of 
some (iiriiculty of iiroftthinu, and li lt con¬ 
scious of a'lpr-Ti! king ili-iiilution. In IV. 
course of in hour or two lifli-r teelmg i: u*. 
he expired. without betraviii-jj i,*;i vrrv 
atrikiri;, »ymn-»iii l»»w!inii dratli mu!--; h>- 
directly imputed. According to the nurse's 
account his breathing was wot very much 
obstructed, but gradually became shorter 
and shorter until life waa extinct. 

Post Mortem EtaminaUm, 

The body was examined on the following 
day, when an enormous aneurism of the de¬ 
scending unite was discovered. 1’he aneu¬ 
rism <‘-mimrn> e<l at the ri.irta. when 
through the crura of the diaphragm, ami the 
sac extended on the right aide to some dis¬ 
tance below Ptwpartfs ligament > on the left 
side tha cyst whs not ho < xti-m-ire, n-arbiue 
only to aottie distance be low the kidiu-y. 
Th#iun$Mir« inpassing down the right hide, 
bad completely displaced the abdominal 
viscera, pushing them forward ; the light 
kidney was driven into the i ith ■ ili«r' ri- ■ 
gion, where it constituted the foy* < 'ream 
scribed tumour which wo described as ob¬ 
servable at tbi# part during the lifetime of 
the patient* And the iidte-y tlitri"v.-min, 
upon andln front of the ar.- L-i ;sinai «r.: !ii 
pi-M-'i.ins wi n- conaoquently not readily 
fell iis ii- the loin, where only 1 . r 

tag intervetted between the 1 . \ ' • C ■ 

tumour. On the leftside* abuy 
mai tac had displaced the kidney, throwing 
it forward on the vertebral column. The 
whole circumference of the aorta (as it lay 
on the spine) appeared to be dilated to 
about twice its natural sire from its com¬ 
mencement, as abdominal aorta to that part 
at which the renal arteries are given off. 

I t seemed, houwer, as if tin- titmortaiial 
sac had emanated from Hu* hack part of Ha- 
aorta—-forming, as it were, an appendix; 
the cyst apparently commencing at this 
part, had gradually pursued its course di¬ 
rectly downward cm die spine for some dis¬ 
tance, when it priaripaBv trawrwl to tip- 
right aide, making a more limit-:! w 

on the left—the extmri i- which • cached 
on each side we have nliva-lv >.ji.*j d. 1 ».-<■ 
cyst was formed of coudeaseU cdtolar mem¬ 
brane, and varied in density; in removing! 
the parts two small ojienings were made ini 
the sac; it was seta u> be filled with coagu-1 
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lated blood, but which w m not deposited jn 
layers. We have said that the whole cir- 
cumferenf'--if t1i» aorta appear* d ♦ashing 
upon the >]■*.:.v ■ i.'ihtn d r.i a rt-ruiu -trent ; 
of the immediate state of the coats of the 
artery at its back part ( whence the aneu¬ 
rism id sac appeared to arise) we can¬ 
not speak confidently, so p to be enabled to 
say how far the aorta contributed to the for¬ 
mation of the mieurismal sac. 

The vena cava was pushed far away to the 
right side of the aorta ; the sigmoid flexure 
of the colon was removed from its natural 
situation to Mi* oppu.:!- ‘id-- i-f iV» 'body, 
and all the s » a -i Midi h-.; «-• - much 

compression, that their calibre was greatly 
dimimsh- 1: Hr* -C'uh uh was not, larger 
than a nn'iir.i! -i>.e i i-i.l-n. and the hitter 
in- •* i . d ret -r-'u was about equal iu size 

| The immediate causa of death was not 
j i-b-arly ascertained ; there did not appeau 
| to be (as far as the examination went) any 
evidence of the cyst, having given way. The 
parte however being removed for the pair* 
pose of making a iir-puniihni, it was impos¬ 
sible to pursue the disooctiou »o minutely 
as we wished. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


J CA8£ Op aUPTUIVK OF A VEIN, 

With cmueqnmt efusion of Blood under the 
} Skin and Cellular Time, in which Am- 
putiition idea about to be perfumed, from the 
mppimtim that the eff usion tern arterial, 

A man presented himself at tlu* Hospital 
during the last week, with his left leg very 
‘ much swelled, tense, of a reddish colour, 
and very painful. The constitutional irri¬ 
tation was not so great as might lum* been 
expeeved from such appearances. He stated, 
that about three weeks since, on a dark 
night., in walking, be tripped, and struck hi* 
foot against some projecting substance. Thu 
Mow waa not so severe as to prevent him 
■ walking some distance, and to go to work 
the day following. In the evening, the leg 
was somewhat swelled arid painful ; mid the 
next day these were m much increased, 
that he went, to the Aldersgftte llispen- 
vfirv. \s an abscess was supposed to be 

i .■i-nii^. he was bled to $xx, mid had cold 

ii r. a:-* i.o the limb. The ■iwelliiig, rod«e*»> 
»:.d . am continuing to increase, and not 
being able to go to the Dispensary, he ap¬ 
plied to a !i»-ighl«iuring surgeon, who or¬ 
dered the ttseof fomt-Btetions and poultices ; 
getting wonse, he eame to the Hospital in 
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m 

the above described slate. Tbe anterior and 
posterior tibia! arteries being felt, and fluc¬ 
tuation detected over the external part of] 
tbe calf, an incision was rtjftda on tbe sup¬ 
position ot‘contained pongula ft«d pus. A 
considerable quantity of dark liquid, mixed 
with some coagulated blood, followed tbe 
withdrawal of the knife j a quantity of blood 
was lost from the incision during tbe night. 

The next day the leg and foot bad a general 
rod colour, were very hard to the feel, .the 
patient, complaining of pain, which had de» 
prived him. of sleep, As Mr. Lawrence could 
not feel pulsation in the vessels of the foot, he 
suspected there might be a wound of One of j 
the tibia! arteries, Mr. Baric was asked to 
see the casfi, atid gave it as bis ojiinu is i!m; 
the beemorrhttge depended upon ruptur*. of Act,'’ consequently, his luw is defective, and 
a large vessel, and considered it impossible bis letter therefore uselm. 
t» suture tho ljl.iiding extremities of an flr- j % „ mfmUi t6 8tHto ^ Wr . 

tery to. such ft state of 'limb : buu thin sm tl.e ', , 1 , J} 

recurrence of htotnorrhage whs to b*> dread- * K,! "' l! i ’’ ** UT gt'c®, °f s ^ ra - v » Kent, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Y. may rest assured that wo arc not 
careless spectators of the proceedings of the 
“ Bating and Drinking Club/’ 

If ViNDEx will apply at our office, lie may 
receive back his venom ; he must perceive 
that the natural sweetness of our temper 
has been more than a match for his acidity. 

We hog to remind A F/iusnu to Reform, 
that he has omitted in tin? clause quoted, 
the following words: n other than and 
except such ft* shall or may have been 
tlp.-wd. varied, or amended in and by this 


ed, amputation was the only e.v un< for the 
salvation of life. As Mr. I .awn m e con¬ 
curred in opinion, tbe operation was deter¬ 
mined on ; but there being no pressing ne¬ 
cessity for immediate amputation, and the 
patient, betraying n temporary unwillingness 
to its performance, it was deferred. Tbe 
leg was in the same state the next day, 
when Mr. Lawrence, on pressure, squeezed 
out from the wound a considerable quumiiy 
of coagulated hi sm'd <" : i:tnMb;p:!;g 


is not the Mi. Rricbaril mentioned In Ibo 
Row Slrecl Police ILpoitf, ofimu Monday. 

'We thank our friend H. i*. (».—he must 
have seen an aeeonnt of the expori- 
tqente in our last Number, in the report of 
the procfu'diiips of the l.r;d<;ii Mcdic.il 
Society.— A further discussion cm the. ■ lim 
doctrine- took plane on Monday—Dr. Barry 
wits present, and defended, his opinions 


linger found a fo-- quu-tiiy rourimfo with 0l)er ^ ancl tenuity. A full report 
tween the shin and muscles, lie conceived j speeches in our next, 

it might be some vein, and on that account j T in: Author oftlie “ Tracts on the Modi- 
enlarged the opening. No bleeding v-mc! ! raj Profession,” ha.* our lu-4 thanks for his 
could bo dettetfd y no further loss of blood! prompt reply—he «.• correct—-it is No. J. 
took place, save'slight effusion front a wind] i that termiuaica at page ‘J 1 of the Appendix, 
vessel or two. This discovery did away wifi: j ami not X 0 . ‘J, as fonueily atafod. We 
thr idea of CTpv.U,Vif,o. sipce wbeti, gmin-jt’STeem *.bt» lust paragraph of bin letter, as 
l l *i‘ ! '■■■ ■ aadthe wound done | the must valuable portion of Ins communi- 
, : catiou, r.< i; Ware the strongest testimony 

two circuniatanees cannoned witt*. this|ol'hi* uiei.dsl.ip. 
perwm's previous history, seem worthy 0 !» Mi au- much indebted to a « Con^got 
relation and attention. The first, that ui Header’’ for lus very sensible remarks j we 
considerable time ago the same leg bt.d I have seen the letter of Sir Anthony Cab- 


1 ..! 

Wftli. 


been hurt, and was followed by the same 
singular alarming appearances; but by 
neat, and the employment of fomentations, 
poultices, Nc., was completely cured, with¬ 
out any remaining bad consequences, except 
weakness, which annoyed him for some 
time afterwards. Tbe second peculiarity 
whb, the man bad a tooth extracted, which 
was followed by alarming ksemorrhage, con¬ 
tinuing, for three days in despite of tl»- use 


•i&u., aud have read with the greatest at* 
tentinn the whole of the articled which have 
appeared in The Times, on tbe establish¬ 
ment of a “ Pauper Luna tic Asylum for the 
County of Middlesex.” It is a subject of 
vast importance, and requires the deepest 
consideration. Should the proposal be 
finally adopted, no effort of ours shall be 
wanting to render it accessible to the Medi- 
• id Sti.ueiit, and in a manner that acl 


of all tlie usual arresting means. *1 .esc I /•.War .Medical Inst Afiti nns fe fa—viz, 
facts argue , the possession of u peculiarly j —free of cost. 

brmotrhaifii.'disposition. * J Hireron—E.R. Y.—-E. 0 .—Phahmaco- 

poi.A—T. I.—Justice, and Medic vs, are 
under consideration. 

We have not forgotten the “ Cibcular,” 
nor the valuable historical fetter of Medico- 
Cm buhovs. 
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MR. ABERNETHY’S 

GICAL, PATHOLOGICAL, AND 
| SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS ; 

MUVOUW IM TH8 

pTOMICAL COURSE OF LECTURES, 
\ Ai St, Bartholomew 'i Hospital. 

Ox the kttftim, or Alimentary Oml, 

Small InleHim, With respect to tlu: pLy- 
iology of the small intestines, tin*, digt sled 
Lmeat posses forward to the jpumm in a 
ontinued track of small intestines, and at 
hat time the bile and pancreatic liquor have 
teen observed to flow copiously into the 
iHnmntary canal; and indeed it is natural to 
suppose that the change the food undergoes 
a the small intestines must be owing; to a 
mnimirturt 1 of those liquors. And so it 
nay be, hut we have wo proof of it; and 
what I have got to say about bile GTpan- 
sredlfc liquor caaupt come in wow; it must 
come in. with the physiology relative to the 
liver and pancreas- .Relative to this, Mr. 
Hunter observed that the bile did not seem 
to commix with the digested aliment; he 
said it seemed to flow over it, and that the 
bile and excrementitions part went into the 
lower part of the bowels, and moved on. 
Now Sir AHtley Cooper, iu those lectures 
he delivered before the College of Surgeons, 
and for which he made numerous expert* 
meats* gave me additional information us to 
this, which, if it be correct, I hold to be 
very valuable : He eqj» that the digested 
aliment coming on into the intestines, co* 
ogulates to the very surface of the tube, ad¬ 
hering to it most firmly and most tenaciously. 
This fact he demonstrated, for he produced 
apiece of the intestines with the chyme, ns 
I may call it, adhering to it; so that when 
the intestine was slit up, you could not see 
rim villous coat; with a pair of forceps he 

vuu*r. 


pulled off a thick slip of chyme and sheath, 
and beneath it the villous coats appeared, 
and were injected as red as possible. He 
said the digested aliment acquired a kind of 
coagulation or adhesive quality, by which it 
firmly adhered to the internal coat of the 
small intestines. Now you know the power 
which might be called spontaneous coagu¬ 
lation seems to be a very peculiar and a very 
universal property in the nutritive fluids of 
animals. It is extremely unlike what we 

I see happen in fluids, not of a vital nature; 
nor is this like a chemical change. Mr. 
t Tfuiiti-r hul.-tfil that this was the result of 
\itul properties . iliar the blood—'the coagu¬ 
lation of tbv. bkiwl, w as the result of vital 
properties; for blood mxiictiim* coni'whiten 
and sometimes does not, apparently under 
■ the same rirrumst;t:><->>. Then Sir Astley 
■ Ufiop-r Kie led iu In-hen- 'i:ar the digested 
i aliment had that peculiar property of self- 
; coagulation, ns it werv. whit li would enable 
• it to <■ling to the surface of the intestines, 88 
coagulated blood clings to the ride of an ar* 

I tery in an aneurism. It seemed to him to 
show that the stomach had not only di»*dvi-d 
Uiv. fowl into something ihai hail a very po- 
tulivnature, hut had conferred on it n j*owcr 
of w-lf-coagulatimi w1.m1i enable? it «losely 
to adhere to the surface with which it was in 
contact, 

Now I say, if this is true, and I tell you 
there was a demonstration of the truth of k 
to a certain extent, it seemed to throw new 
light iij-i 1:m- suiit ■ 1 10 n.vu.iTiil; it showed 
how the juices of rice muwuneti were not 
wasted, for what was secreted from the sur¬ 
face of the intestines would be immediately 
applied to this chyme, and act upon it, and 
convert it into chyle, Whatever properties 
bile and iiurwreate, liquor may in: supposed 
to have, sii.id'v •# *h»« - h is our ur.ide ;u.! 
rule in a 1 .: * iivuin^arfio-s as to iii— fonnritii/i 

of opiru ;, : : , would li-ti'l USH) SUjq»iis» , # tl.jr !!i ■ 

change the food undergoes very much de¬ 
pend* on the juices that commix with it. 
The surface of the intestines is excessively 
vascular, mid it lias a villous origin* W ? a 
must believe it is an origin of great secre¬ 
tion : »!■ have otfkhlit proof f its Wing v* 
in morbu! affections . the quantity of aiurbiil 
secretion poured on, U urv c;rcui indent, 
% 0 
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but of.the nature pf tlie liealllty secretiouof (most wpkr.M:i‘ biW- of P Btl * * ’ 

tire aa 'i;>nn:ar. f . a* w- it \ a v, ry horrible -»$n . t.ji* ‘ '* 

are of (l m ..i.v* r.„ni.-irj. And v hit>*ir Unit Hi:.' person wilknever live, 1 am sv.ro. 
Astley (■,i«■ s' Ki - .f is sniif fart'.irv f!»< • J'ltn'ihm -—Now a» to the. fruM-tion*. >*■'- 

mind, a> .■ diows bow th».-e i-i : < d iubti-. - . 5 ; there is a great change wioi: r .. 

ure no’ was*r!. why tlulr artiw. ie Incited n.ihc ;.' :, uentary matter in largo 
to that wI.kI is ronvvrtrd into s..iaiiki;* •i.-cs, a .^at and asmlden change, l ou may 
ulterior t: r tin- Vu.-ht c»f the hv.y. ••'.it . . •.••• the alimentary canal, as far down 

Non w!\.t we Lu>»«t »•> th> • tie.! ns '.*:> *n • *: ,• !;• um, and you may find stuff m it, 
as this •.lull is :n riic lact»uU. i 1 . 1..s not at all the odour of jam ; but. 

the bt...i<1,- -it is (].;,!<•; oinui nla. u ai. cs.ti h ‘ eu; uv.'^' li-ie f«.i‘::er. cut but aJiae of the 
the, hi.i! wlw doyon lit.! ! Non niinro, n.:d tl,<*. nose .si . :■ d T } a tre- 

flttd *.v fluid, wl.n!., list ili: ■:.>. •. s parattjs I mtmdoaa smell. Formerly, people thought 
. : l r.twt., t :.i-i ** p>.trid smell of the fares wiw a chemical 

<• • I.-:-, ’s a fra^t. ;,?!,•‘r.l.iTn i‘..r:v.i:, a-s.- on the food; hut it so suddenly tabes 

:•.• i.I .■ i \i*«y r i sunn: t> »!,•• er.,- •., x t that this opinion is quite untenable 

mei.<i: i*: ofld.-.u 1 . \i,(i whui > si,r.n : And to what can we impute this change 1 

still, lliii h.pii! al v. itn gl.ihclous j • v- Why, analogy leads us to suppose, that it is 
tides, lik, blind; iley nr* *...*! r"d. t> a change which takes place of the food, by 
sure; in ovh dm* ii d-.m-r !h;:i: l/.oiri. the ipulity of il.et whl- !l it w’-iv-tid, t ! 

So that you see how speedily the change of succu-inw*st:nalis of tie h-!"’.- 
digested mailer tubes pl»r»\ which is de- And whutis the n iture i>l'me ei:.:i:ge ! U«v 
signed to be eff, rl< ,1. What is the object faeces haw a had ann-il. but ay,, they putrid ? 
of dj get lion 2 The conversion of the food 0 no, net at all. In lien'.:!; time Isnopu- 
into rtiin* i> M inhViv.g t!:«- *\ hst ■>:.(-«• of 11 r vietiod in the large intesiiue?.-. 1ml life, 
body, u::«i for '.In if tin Indy. etuiventsof the l^e,wte&\^$,ewldenly go 

“Now tlitt ‘ R :»U * hi-.'.* 1 ui m ruu-n',iqr. ic.*-., the product of it is 

ctiyliiicuUmi; and i go on. The residue in . ummoiiio, as you may believe, ii’ you to ini ■ 
tlie food and the bile, which is certainly in- 1 a coinmi.n iiei’e»sarv, fur 1 1 t-r- tin- sir.-!! 
coniofaied with it, is urgilii nr. by tin* piri- iamioouia is pemptibio ; but is tin-re an. 
staftic motion Of the intestines, and eveimi- inonia In the faces hrfe.rc tliev are exil'd!, d 
ally propelled IVmn the ileum into the nr cum,, So lnui-h tin; contimy. Unit ««•;.•/< are iVvi:a| 
the caput coli nr carcum. ell, now 1 have in llie fo cal matter, so thav if iher, was air. 
tO Speak of. the itiOstuT,- of till- br.ge iis! .•*- • monia ill them, tluif eonUl not riiso hr- joim, 1 
tides, Mr. AVriieUiy ii'-scril»:d th«- strut-• in tiiem. Tln-re is tin rbcuica'. 

l' ,Tom, d t, d . ■ rion in the large intestines when they arc i< 

WHli respect to the tii/fc fn V fiiimd hei.-,' !:»altb. (MuMuii^ dyotimpmdtlonStakepltmf 
it prevents tlir fetid air from getting up-! in the siomucli . food there beomnes ran- 
tnirds j but does it never get. upwards? Odd. When the dec ns gasirier.s does ni, 
yec, ofi,.|i. of'cri, of;,-!;, whi n the ralrr-. is iu: jirodure its proper effect, several diernicii 
a noihu! i Mic. W her, tI.c v,ii«t- dues not changes uke place in the food. Hydro 
perloviM unv foi:r‘;..i, at'.pirn tod t.» life. h..,« r r ,, i*f > -,:i'.«: jfier--; the nir that ai«oliar-’;(: 
of«< n r..i we l.i-ur i! ii ported that pcs., i> ir.na many school boysbiuriv 
have v(.rni1*il i.j> ely <t{>iv.; s»,r ;« jt t!.e e!i,; l.-.i.gbt. r.'i New all this i.s owine to (Ik 
ter, oris jt tb.yiv.iS H the stoinael:. 1 :d t .f i:„-h« ultli,'in Vi alsh tle-:vbV i,< 
Bcented only l>v r«, i ’ . ••r-r. 'hnt »•! (‘I., dccofcjios 11 ; *i' i'\m *r. ilu: lur. a • 

1 believe the I*:-* Cim’t ac! 1 .- ,-o- 1 | l ,| j,,.. « 0 ih'm v .i.:.:evi i nusi-o we f., s *- 

me to sav that peo)>1.* do not. vomit tip cii - h- ig. eJuinres in the food, nr-ngiii i; 

ters, because I have soen cases iu wlucu i!«* large tiWMiw-y, tre into mmljurr rtJJt- r*: 
utey buve, and I have known tlie people to .-.n*n that the change which .s proi'uefd ii 
live lofltigand happily afterward*. T remem. it is protribiiiic of the food going into iho*., 
her & lady who hud a state of bowels which t>erni<ious cliemicnl tbnngMS which it woub 
caused every thing tn go the wrong way ; no ntbervoM* umleygo. Pernicious cbeimca 
medictn© could bring buck a proper state of change* which it wotild otherwise midergtt 
the bowels, no stools could he procured; fibe J say. because, $f you think for a mosaent. 
eouio take nothing. s!u> had had nothing fur | you must admit, that if the alimentary »mt- 
« Week p * copious clyster was ovd. red, of ter was allowed toepoaintanojtimjs putre, 
tyater-*gruel nnd oil; she vomited it; the oil [faction in the largo'^pieittines. it would pro- 
ya* floating on the top of what she did duce most horrible fever. Do we not, know 
v * i0 ^ r C0U J d t * ,e iavt ‘ c< * n,p there, j that when putrid matter is absorbed and gfqei 

had Knot, been for the clyster? And vet. I [into the vessel*, tlmt horrible fever is tbt 
say, we recovered, and lived long and hapr (result t 1 mean putrefsetim. You don’t use 
pin afterword. ^ [the word putrid in a vague imwiuer; vew 

In eases ofktrma too, '.here is a stinking j it to a thing having a bad mpoH* Yoa uiai 

vaattet brought upward*, ?md you amoll the apply it to the faeces. Faeces have a pecu 
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t ill, but they have not the smell ofject is to get that out of the atamwli, w*»ieh 
tion; they tee fustid, we may say, j has been taken, by inducing vomiting, or by 
putrid. ' ; the use of the pump. Now* I have this opi- 

tkis may be disputed ; but there is j toon upon this morbid anatomy, that it doe* 
to believe that there is a change | not cany with it the intermit to my mind 
; there which still produces sorue-1 that it docs to many others, bftaauae ilte *f»- 
ttritive. For in Iw-baccous animals,, peurances are so excessively various; -and 
«« is exceedingly capacious, and;yet, as far as general classification goes, 
e residue of the. food U not likely {O, wb see the same no t of diseased actions 
.to putrefaction. More particularly i fill np the ainue sort of diseased structure* 
orsfl, which does not ci«<k its fowl, ns in every part of rite limn, 
call it, which doc* not ruminal:*, i The ouK way in which I could explain 
im is large; and, on e flintier orej)•' what .1 know relative to the morbid ana- 
bvo«, I told yon it w.is> n leut of r» s« ;vn:: fw 1 * nuy of the alimentary organa, in an useful 
Pe liquor the lcrs-' dunk. Weil, then, vi Manner, is atioak of i: * 1.1 in I la hr morbid 
(pc. reaeon to nu;»pii«>, trial, the lb>»,l dn:.-, first m, their ]+murt“l nw next in 

Mdergo n •e*.'»r,«l mc.i «»f diuvsto'n Iserr. :r.« internet mtj mid lastly, in their intmm- 
Kpahle of oonvfcfting that into nutrition Mate coat, which I my cull tbs walla of tho 
Rikh is capable of it. And. here again, vessels. 

ffpr A'iii'*. Cooper affirmed, that whatever Peritoneal farts. -VfelT, with regard to the 
Wa# m.tnme ching to the Fttrfarc of the■ peritoneal part what have 1 to an} f What 
iotesii'.eft; .ii ipiirri! that property of adhe-j have i to say, Why, itwaa a thing gene- 
tovem *s of r-oagulat :•«);, which enabled it rally believed, when I'was young, that when 
to clioji to iiic surface of the intestines, • » P*mou bad wnto»Uk t it would either -kill 
while thal u iiiob was n.it ht for nutrition _ hint or he w.iuM gut the better 0? it! t! 
was gradually propi lied forward by the pc-iVupii: wen* iu>t thaw aware of the c&fwtie 
ristahic'ri-.fii-i: of f*..c i:i<e^r.:uA. ii'-.d tiT?i-*r' i.Wwf<V v.hbh would go on for a vary 
mutely e;;>- i!> d. O ’Jun.- i- :i ■ rl'.i.i:/imwi'il. till it changed the whow 
takes phi,... 1 huvi* a!ways si.*.! m th«wr entire torm of tho abdomen. 1 know 
Lectures, lh..t we talk of ctyi’'/i>«:/«»h. in*; l Inwe Inm often colW upon in cases of 
why sirbt.h. »,•«• i iniL «-f fmw.iri."!* fir hi* kind wh v, .e, if t had been brought into 
there is u w.»:.-i. rfi-.l ilwu^v p:«» lu»-ed iu the a room and o.-sired to tell what l saw, I 
intestine 1 , ..in' Jluui.ji w»• <io imi know ihe sh-iiiid ni-v.-r hnie known that it was th« 
extent to h lb:.! <■ J.v | .■ e. 1 . .iv !i of uo* abdomen. The ■vmem are all 

v ! i‘\> u i. rv. ir,u..r;;:ul «!iii:.v> ! i.»«».! tog,*:tier ; sometimes there is no 


t .ii:e; i.»,’H ij.d, that a very old man, a j cavity at ml ; s. «•.«■:i:e, - • ir.’i \ to sepa- 

ii.. i «t-»•::.».*?i:, *lr. lived.::»«• tl:»- v:v,e.. I .. ; im* bowel* 

. .■ ! 1 ,■ .fiIifr, wVm 1 know, n-umier wi'.'inut w'|>anrt.Dr them* Th# pe- 

.: f. 1 . :n .iW 1 'n -i '.isn-ns-ri rl-iifL . , :!ni.cu,.i ..’.o'y whev r nigh and thick ; 
i. v. I i b , i! bw h-:‘. i • b.- ■. m,d pijits hdLMinj, h::i! ',!.<■ vacaucles hetweea 

i iv.< «nl ;■ 11 ■■ :* ib-i»» iL- mi .. ib.ii all fl.t * . :*■ pa': * Mi>-d with duid and tttWrole*; 

Kiirgcons in the kingdom, iei tlmiti do wbai. ibe pcritm.cum studded with tubercle*.—* 
they would, they could never make a t—tl. Her,.* arc fpocinunm of that kind. I there- 
(Piqter-ii)fluugh!C!!.'i fore was exceedingly pleased when I saw 

.iLrbu/ d«fli<wr,i/. -Now I have done with [published an account of the nature of thi* 
the functions of the alimentary organs, and j persevering disease, which gradually de- 
next 1 to spivh of the morbid anatomy ;, slroyed life. 

and I ii.a avs eo»s-i(b: Ibis part proper to he; Internal Coat. —Well, now, as to the inter- 
hegun »;(!■ recjuf'stjvg geiiibineu to make : nal coat *, why it's liable to ulceration, and 
up il.cfr jjiiv/la a> to what they are to do I that'» a very odd thing. How ulcers form 
wl ci) have taken poison. You may there is curious. Hare are specimen* of 

read l.oi...'-. Jiiul you may Ose the stomacli j uln p. in the stomach, and toe stomach it 
pumps, ci-i whii h I have but little to say just j liable to have many ulcers m it, but those 
now ; but J. know it ik most important that ulcers w ill of course bleed uccosionaHy, and 
every man should have his mind prepared yet they may eventually heal. Now' I aay 
for what, he is to do on such an occasion, for this is curious, that an ulcer aimuld pit*- 
then ho can have no time for consideration, trate, beginning in the internal coat, through 
You may make them drink, you may make all the coats of the. atomach, ami vet leave 
the.Tn, vOiok, you may thrust, your finger no aperture out of which the contents should 
down their throats, and you may extract escape. 1 soy this is curious; it happen* 
with the pump, but the object is to r.r-utrn- both in the siomacb and in the intestine*, and 
lize as much us possible the noxious quality i have seen it frequently. Curious at first 
of that which has been swallowed, and to sight only, not curious apoa reflection,, -be¬ 
get them to throw it up. There are even cause as the ulcer proceeds to the external 
at in* which admit of dissolution and the nb* coats, it produce* inflaanaation in the jfeti* 
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toneal coat, bo that this peritoneal coat ad¬ 
here* to the coiiiiguouei bowels. Tin* sin- 
roach may adhere to the walla of ft.i* nln'n- 
men, and the aperture i» shut up hi tin.' 
adhesion. Hr. Bailey lms given, in Ins 
plates of anatomy, instances of the stomach 
iu this state, and I had instances of them 
too, many such instances, among my pre¬ 
parations, but they go—-they vanish 1 \\ i(ii 
respect to ulcerations, of all the coats most 
likely to be attacked, Hr. Bailey says* it 
generally begins iu the mucous structures, 
all through the small intestines, as in this 
instance, in which the preparation was taken 
from a mm who died of diabetes; and when 
I have to speak of diabetes, I shall declare 
it as my opinion, that the chief cause of 
that state of nrim, is ntilinju rfeem-n in iV 
digestive organs: rh.ii il.e \.\ maldrpun ur 
the food is not digested, and that it is im¬ 
bibed into the blood undigested. 

Well, now, in the next place, as to ulce¬ 
rations in the small intestines, I know of 
nothing more that, is to be said about;, them. 
It is the same with respect, to the large in¬ 
testines ; there are ulcerations also to be 
found in them. 

Inte netting parti,—Now thou, in the inter¬ 
vening parts of the coat, the walls of the 
vessels, Oit is verv curious to observe what 
is set. up there; that li.e *u.b iirii-uu: ex¬ 
cessively thick, the iMnn.il ai.d il.e 
peritoneal coat not &ppi*nri!ij 10 ho iIim'Asu'U 
Now here is a stomarh, i\i..iii y.i. «Mi 
hardly recognise to be a stomach, but tht* 
form shows that it is one ; it is great at one 
end and become* less at the other. This 
was given to me by a gentleman who was 
the surgeon of the patient; it was the sto¬ 
mach of a poor watchman, who weni maud 
colling the hour ns long as he could, when 
lie could do it no longer he went into u 
he v .a always complaining, 
mid Ih 1 silicon w! ■» attended 1dm thought 
there must be something very curious in 
his internal composition, and upon examin¬ 
ing him this was found to be the state of 
the stomach. So with respect to the in¬ 
testines lower down,’ they present the same 
appearances; parts of them are excessively 
thickened, whilst other coats of the same 
portion remain undiseased. 

Well, the vi f.'.i’i« cisiam- 'levin*- in this 
manner ; it, is found intermedia to In iwivn 
the two coats, hut it is of that nature that 
eventually uk-enites. Hr. BMley baa given 
the best description of incipient, scirrhous, 
in the case of ramiwmo, that can be given j 
and this (ItM-aac i* found in the pi&ruj j it la 
1-rmd in thick, white bags. 

.Sfrirlwr.— Now hero are specimens of 
atrictartv in the rwtum and other parts, not 
of the cancerous nature. Though sunn- \iric- 
tttm lead to carmuoma, yet id! stricture* arc 
not of a cancerous mature, and it's curious 


to know how frequently strictures occur in 
tiro aiitu* a tori canal. In all mucous eantilig, 
i he. urttf tin* A'A&agtu, and in all the 
•liuiiciaat i raiuls. stricture occijts ; and in 
these raw* then 1 is something wrong in the 
muscular power. A disposition to contrac¬ 
tion becomes established, thickening goes 
on, and u p<-rflirtnent sort of diminution of 
the tube i<’ induced. Meeting with these 
strictures all through the alimentary canal, 
the consequence in some cases is, an accu¬ 
mulation of the feces above the part con¬ 
tracted ; this is exceedingly complicated. 
I can tell you of a striking case of this kind. 
There was a young woman who came out 
Of the country that I 'ufo* «w, and bnrir^ 
a grand disorder of i ? » ni s»- v. . 1 ^ 

course advised to «u.s-i.H Jhvt ■ Wnicih*., 
and she brought a • t\ , .«t fnm- 

plaint with her. 1 1 !'! her l w ,<* i.*ii a, 
physician; that I could not understand her 
case by the statement of others, but that. I. 
would examine her if she pleased; ut the 
sumo time I advised her to get better advice. 
She allowed me to examine her ; 1 traced 
the boundaries of u largo swelling in her 
abdomen. 1 said to her, ymi had b< tier 
stoop mul lean fonvaid with your elbow* on 
a table, for by d dug that, if there i» any 
j -welling in the belly it's sure to descend. 

1 wrd ex,imim::g her, worbing in mv 
i;w:i ;,i make out whni hr*, cuniplair! 

11.it. I;: the roaix of examining her I pul 

IllV lilsl"! oil ll>p s.ilfri c i f tin- swelling on 
!:-e In e'l. ui.d 11 ■ 11 m g. :st!i ’ i.--*i!ig it I 
; lie..i'i!ruiiiidiiig :u»l jui'ing *. r* noise ; 

1 went on. 1 ,in! ;.-.‘j.«ed il altog. 1 1 1 • -: away. 
It was some contraction of the arnu nt.ry 
canal, and an accumulation ot the alimen¬ 
tary matter above it. T reqtientcd her to 
see Hr. Bailey, and 1 was much gratified to 
find that he gave her the same opinion, both 
us to the nature and treatment of what, slie 
had complained of ; which was, to take shire 
to excite a purgative action of the bowels 
e, to cause them to curry down, through 
the c.-.di-ir ted p"ii. that which ought to 
pass, she soon got rid of any tumour in 
her belly, and I fancy she got well; at least 
she did so as far m I ever heard any thing 
of her. 

Contnielm< 1 <■'. i..-fi.ini>iii->i! might he 
simkiii of, i* t>i -ai-.-nbered that 

there ;.ro malformation* occasionally occur¬ 
ring in this organ ; a curious sort, of process 
going on in the nlimeutarv canal. This 
should be mm*raber«j| | for supposing one 
of those things to occur in tiro* esse of u, 
hernia,. it might slough off, and do a pefsou 
no harm, Tarn sure. 

Bams, You find wenus in the alimentary 
ran..!. There are worms of different kinds 
to he met with there; one long worm, 
jxnutod at either end, which they used to 
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call lumbricoides. Then yoii have the tape 
and there is generally but: one of 
JM* hind to be met with, so that the French 
have called it. ver taiitrare. To be sure it 
breaks, and a great deal of it mny be brought 
away, but it grows again, and no good is 
done unless the head of the worm is loos¬ 
ened, and the whole of the worm brought 
way ; rbt n the patient is cured. There sue 
u‘Ut !».«■'»•?■ n»i worms met with occasion • 
ally, but those I have mentioned are the 
most frequently found, 
hwlutbm. Next rif involutions,— that’s 
a curious tiring, hut Mr. Hunter published 
a paper upon this subject, showing how 
those involutions were likely to take place : 
intns-nuveptwn il is railed. In these cases 
tie bowels net capriciously and spaamodi- 
1 cully. Sometimes this happens to an enor¬ 
mous degree , it has been to that degree that 
l!>" valve of the ileum has been known to 
pii-srut m tin- iiijijs. 'J'he. Frcneli nieincirs 
.•bound wuh s.id. cases i and when I. used 
l-i mid them, before I met with similar 
cases, I used to say,- Odd hang it* these 
Freni huieu ate always billing their bowels 
conn.* away , hut such cast's sue very iVeiiutni 
beic. There was a woia ui in (his Hospital, 
in whom the i»itMi-sii.v.rpt!«»; portion perished 
and came and yet she had Mtnmi 

stools afterwards ; but ahe died. 

Here, however, 1 tali; of things for which 
there scents not tob« '-..pty. direr't remedy ; 
but still it is right lo c:.iii your a'lf-.iiion to 
them, ami hat mg done tout. 1 have finished 
for to-day. 
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On I lie Predestination of the Sexes, as m Appen¬ 
dix lo the Treatise on the Ktjualilv of the 
Numbers in the Sexes.* By 1.1 vrv i. v i>. 

T i us «• % that in my Treat?**: on live e-.|ualit\ of 
ti.f Numb* rs in the Sexes, (uh<*j die (»Jeirh- 


Ziih! doT (h-sejih** trr.'i I have indisputably 
proved that the numerical proportion of both 
sexes in the human race (a# twenty-one of 
one sex t« twenty of the other) is equally 
distributed over the earth, and that this 
does not, and from its nature never eon, 
depend on climate, the planets, or any 
external or accidental cause. I moreover 
hope to have proved that the ar t of concep¬ 
tion determines nothing on the subject, but 
that the difference of the sexes exists pre¬ 
formed in the ovum or the germ of th« 
future individual, to the vivifying of which 
the semen of man alone contributes. On 
this 1 ground the opinion, that the cause 
of die difference in the sexes muBt.be looked 
for in a higher region, and one not subject 
to casual influences. Wfe should no longer 
speak of the developme nt of the sex during 
pieununey, as something then taking place 
or then determining itself. The organs of 
generation make t - ■ ii .: k . .-t tins 

period, and for the : u- ■ ■ them- 
ft. lv***--; but their hi.-:- .. :: 1 germ, 

the sexual difference itwlf, is given with 
life, and is connected with the earliest, germ, 
of the future existence, even before it is 
railed into life. The original type of the 
human race is double, male and female, 
c» ,, i» di't.-r’iiiiin-l »» the creation. This will 
he ibs- rime ■-■i-.oily granted when wo recol- 
ieci, tlmi Hi* 1 deference of the sexes docs 
it* *t cOHEibt in.*rely in the organs of gcuc- 
niiioii, but in a difference of the whole 
form, structure, and essence, not only of tin: 
corporeal but also of the mental powers. 
Do we not neo from the earliest infancy, 
long before the development, of the proper 
sexuallife, an essential difference in the 
form, trtructure, and dispositions of the hoy 
and the maid! And do not anatomical ob¬ 
servations perfectly prove, that the primary 
traces of the sexual organs are those which 
first: show themselves in the fetus: and re¬ 
cently Mr. Ritchie* has informed us, that 
even in the ovum this sexual difference is 
evidently given and determined. 

'NMtw:‘hvt.-ud:ng ri-N . -obleiu has been 
iiiuii.* riu- !-. .*■!-..* ii.Tc.-v in i 1 , 1 ". ■■ !■:' iii- 
v- o. ■-ipiir..!.'.■ r-v.-n ■ h>.t|j 

as far as regards the human sul.j.-. i « n well 
as «i'v.raluf ti.* dosses of animals; and til e 
labours uf Ollivier, Frevost, Duinan, and 
Giron deserve our thunks and acknowledg¬ 
ment ;t tlie question w as again propounded, 


* Hufolamfs Journal Her Piactischen, 
yHdtkumle, October 1826. 
v- We havo inserted the following at tick* 
for the purpose of showing in what maui.v 
a clever man may perplex himself, when' 
speaking on n subject of which he and others j 
arc ignorant, rather than ior the iuforiuution | 
it couttuus. Ed. L. ] 


* H. Riti.li'- found that 'hose eg-j< ii: winch 
I the ttir-vemch- lay at the obtuse end of the 
shell, were i.*.:1« , In.' when' in the middle, 
fcijiule, which *..ul« hi- ..isilv recognised 
by holding it against tie light. 

i Auuaks des Sciences .Natuidiosj May 
1835 . 
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wlwtW? the *<*k »>f Hning* 'tor«iHty, lime Shove fo* tb*. pr^;«sf w wtt| #» ;**■ 
y«r» climate, had no mSum-ti ;, female* ; Imt this f be tte 

but da** eucuwKtaiM:** were rw( found io | cam. 

}mn «J mm mm W#W^» M fa tiapferinc* Mo**, that warring* of 

ju the ««. fhM tvr laiiddU , l{ ^ men will. vow.* women A*- 

'™» yi the ***** mawtiuMd ilmtt equally j {{llt?Ilrtv uke r ^ t fe,^ wM a female 
'Wider *» ««* rotrita of tl>m ***wk* 1 (.,«««»ia the remit, 

Tfc» lulttwit*. of age mute « 

cdtMUiiuliim Im Wvu Urn h»t wfepfei «tf| (b Anti iMl the above combmatm m 
MvmUfctf <m, *od fiow uumw«». ^tetmweU end premfeng 

rondncM obeervationeoA the ilomeittic aei 1 1 i ,rn t l<irt, "' t , f *?'**'■' , ® ^ILf 0 ®* ' l * 

Utils, the m **»g have few ob-i'" 1 , 1 '* ho b V ^ !*»■-» 

tained :•;•••; si; -..ho ‘h«- jitwot the iU»i*rw . 

* ■;. .r.t.n til (wren thr *!rea?th of the wuhsi 

ORl main and female, produce this Hem ift. awl femavs, vli.-h l:a* abw been broufbt : 

1 \ iiHO Mae t » vKj hsiJi lti<: CXuptitrtih 10 the 


. f iiii 


oWe mulls, 1 * 


Oi l "!i ..r.ii 

females; 

Btlddfe iftafe.*M ymw>% fetfel®, «icr«| Af. Ffevost 1»»* c ailed i* HU Msfetenca in 
iiHifee ; 1 thin diifunll paint* ii*? obi bypothwia abauf 

Mltldlo a^wl fettle tftd middle s.;r.l female, j »»«* •jaumtlA- aniiuakuhe, awl applied it in 
MpiUl. j» ftt w trimmer. He MisatOes that these tuiB 

Mit|iil<.ii;;itlii!Mli iOii|»»!;|f« muh-,!»•■.!I'tn-sUaiJsnflifolfr ftfjwf tpwYkWsmg power® of the 
) oun s - ii:i*i<i* and yi.isng iVioiih , i .,nal , j mult ) farm the nervous system; the feanie 

^ uiuto and nmHif aged female, tu trc ! qiii« < bt t itia^ power, on the einnirarv, the 

femalei* i j l«i«nai uud pfaatic ny'atan : ant! in tha wav 

Young male aud old female, eiiual. j a disproportion in the n-ws may Ik r.WM >o 

* Hill in »ny itpiKlita the jttifJijitU tff if-e iiifile 
From fid* it w ill lw> eeen that the pro* j serve* i«u!t to cell iulo l:i« th«* «trm of ihe 

portion, hy tiih uhitii u '>1 nil t*« fit t-omhi-i fWnte inillrwind whieh Wlofi^ the m<» 

imtiMOc, 1 * eijiiulity of ita mottfft, nod that 1 thw, and to rt*mmuntratv trt ii (lifternut 


Ihf tfeiernmidte }ir-:p!- ( -uon of tuUuYtt, iU* U. 

Si, wtil bv tire maKw , 

Rut, jjftofed that l?i’ v s«- an- 

by for tort aofiiHi v,'*1y nniheiiiiih 

feeti'iy to .iiii'W of ilfttWo' 

from them,, etitt tho •'iiijiarlfi.ii^' «»• net 
ttppllfubii^ to the hr#:i ,, 1 Ka'.i-.i i i. i,* u:!i lv. 

perceived hyrhe felfcw jp,, i« 

'i< T*Ne : of emit! 


d.>»;rrtn of strength, but ia no n»? U «< - 
irtnssiuv the let, It may be regattied «e a 

rifled tlsttt in tlte Anmefe ova, the 

i'entt of Us* fytans ietltmuel, the fwx is 
ikteiritttft^ and pi^fiifMiieti. AH other t*s- 
p'liiTiuti'niif rest on eoinhiontiotur, 
i:srire nr h.-sf. to cUntiee. ^»J^h ousinu he the 
me m n ]«nnt on witit li the exijttxac# of 
thr rKv tU’jmnJg, and where *i«;h H t»»der- 
iut ir^ularitv and etits^tsjicy in the r.unsc* 


4U» ,Z: v ZrnI ■?’ r*"*“* “ *** 

verv nttUmslemiw, tin* atopt fmjwrit. Jt| v ’ 
phiets'.to the pr^tartkm of ioWio one' 
of Tttiaipc wnuid ihe», 

aredMiftf t«» the ahaw„ ; 'tubb„. h#-« «tfr«trr 
pmv<wui(osi'c<" of thnwftiu twt, which k It 
no wayathe cafie, 


, Bn* 


i r; ,,, ‘l:iii •! ! ,i 


* Tho fettarwifif nre the tesulw of wne 
obsmatknseijw'itntvil h\ M. {.Jiron ite flrmw 
ritipWia mol M. Mort'1 Viode, tw'«o«ne toi- 
These eOscrr f :•% nmcMted that ^iwe- 


athst ak> Uo takMj m Hiji.] : }. u , f ^clwsiie w^ht tw h-arerd m t« tie 

a !5>s-.. ' tvftyid ^ {.roj-niy from the ritaruul at>- 


tte MMtli. h..l i'Us wa .:., not find, 

$. The tea| wmw, where. «t, test, %H tb* 
tttafe ytwtNnMii'tt»twu «w> 4entw«vrd. as f *r 
SUfitanre i i t{» hito j t»f the v \t'H \ei.rv. . 

war »n fmaate, the l«tf rerelm:,mary was j 

in. .l.famjB,. h very oaroafe o» ‘ 

fontadcfi v\\(Ut him !. V«i it 

Trn Wit the c»'* fie- i!t-* limit: s-d : r.t»we* 

fWJl pesiji'nriJ p ‘ftiii- fi t * ! 

SWJifr, 

4, M«trti»imn3' ctwtr»*-te with i-.i r».*n«- 

"bf tibft iMKkc n:ifj tst #t ! peav-ls 


j'earjuwas of lie patent, n. Hit* mate*, fee 
t-.»tauce, with a pwptmioesttf Ktrosg tiutk 
head Wget fcotei ftmnfes. Males., on the 
:'-iftuury. with * «a*tl twad, large beUy, otsd 
hrusul iHiteiw.. Vjj«t hmms wale*. Fomabra 
wish ihici, fenM« fewnte. howertW, brief 
forth more and tbos« with muffler 

hi ttdfi m tfi- femaW's. 
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MJv01CO*Cn Ift UKC 1C A L REVIEW. 
Jashm, _I3*7. 


Ifiitd but Wt will tel MM** 0 iteb:i^nsy 

MtWu^wm *atwii««a *m»- »w* 

hrtum '* to it* t«ii, HE* * #Wli 
hwagi*4* from tat ulrtsrV—.iolMtttw nasmijm*, 
j Omit, 1 umtart tfuLyeft Tijjhiijr.hfiw *h«> 

{wa« 5 t' trlmioft to this «wnwwUbm frotn^ 
j vWftr it tnamsfKtumt, ft* ft tftbb ot 

::£"x;= 

sS^ 3 £SKE 3 E»S 

E 5 »S^i«gte 5 SS 5 ?S= 

‘•I***** »*"«*!*' b * “T»* ** *!^!2Wf!Lir. iik.rr^ftUof 


i mot'.* 
it tin* 

rszsrsr miiSTssi •... » 

hv^M.put. ktoiar Mi ifj«*%t.lj. «‘«- 

w ,a W -, wtef.&,*£ M|M> »<* * «H- 

fcwuDsm w tint ^iIouum ft *** 1 * i j * h . *1 Mil * tu titumM fttrtlcE. of ius 

AimxU ftfrfti* ta mmtiwmt. tmUw■ ‘: ", n , j w fcrtVr Own cuntrsMfio- 

^Omrftftot^of^awii;^ V«**J™*i*" „ Ult *, riJl mm!**-* Urn 

ua th< occmtkm ; Uw-t it i« •|.p®r«it; '• n ■ •'-* ’ /., , t s m aot. 

tin* hi* ww«Ufi» ii .mi Uw y* •“ * ^ 

5 r£rA£wi 

rt'.K to CiM~-‘ 'ItMiM lU^.ua. <0 ta . primary *.• 

a*JggXTtnimi 7 -» -y_a VZ ISJ 2 

gs|gi^!is™^Pf§ 

«! W *Z C WuJof.‘Pfi»w»,‘ w On. ilobn»iio»* 
aWwmU y »4 f ... ' , (<l 'o^ ‘ t’« vfitmr ia ft <te»Wt fttemroitir. ft*b« 

OM*Ml«P *-,*•**!> of *« ?- - iX^U»V^ Ml *» J'MfMU* 

ES?%?=^:s=£?==;£S;= 

Urn t um lMM » I Tl «!Cft«»*lll»t»»IM HWlMK* J*. ,H *mM 

*•*•<■'yW^T^wT^Si ^ STS***;■•«■ 

ftteftl • lodtuw* »f )% ***> K f *, 4 • «««;«-it wmte** * cwitmitictwo. 

tfr* - y;!rr^r i w *«««>«(•»»«> ««*■» ■ -»• 

*r* n &l •m ri 2%2ZZ *^» -S v* —*m« . KM*** » r 

..mapi'ftftvVMMtM* «» t® rrns * . ) r -- r . < i-. *a,w«tkiu in « 
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be commits ft more ludicrous blunder than 
]>r. Paris, for bow can indigeutic® be called 
primary, when it is consecutive to functional 
aberration, any more than when the disease , 
is the product of organic lesion 1 for, being | 
equally a secondary phenomenon in both 
cases, it cannot, of course, with propriety be 
fij ■—,.il ,.iin.:.:y in either; but, above all, 
In, iv i: hi-wid to be a consequence of, 
and at !l:- mWi** lime he. the fund ioua? aber¬ 
ration i»r"lf, unless, uulerd, we are hence- 
forth Of (iuuuder tb" eflect as niciiiics! with 
im cans- : in absurdity whi.-li bpe- has 
taught i.«- ti: look u ["<11 a? an impo-ihili:v. 
Much on ;iw Him- pnucijiie, J.d.i.sen, I 
auppoae, would call rtvtnptomatii Aver a 
compound fracture, bemiM- the laCrr pre¬ 
ceded, or was coexistent with, the former. 
1 am told he has written a book on the sub¬ 
ject himself; what sort is it l” “ A com¬ 
pilation of Darwin, Spallanzani, Philip, 
Paris, Kitchener’s peptic precepts, bap-; 
tried with u new name, and intended for 
the perusal of the hypochondriacs, who will 
consult, it before every meal until some 
more fashionable treatise arrests their in¬ 
tention ; is it not monstrous that ■ there 
should be so much noise made about what 
people eat!" “ Men's brains art* fast de¬ 
scending into their bellies. Johnson’s, you 
;' i: ’ • •. have already cleared the- riiii- 
l- 1 -'.n.:' eructated from its JEoUan ha- 
■ »-i ii. i .• iv system of ventriloquy"’ ■■ li 

is « melancholy fact; how can you account 
for it?" “ 'Readily-by man 1 * disobedience 
to that all-wise mandate, in which it is said, 
that ‘ with riic sweat of his brow he shall 
earn his bread; ’ or, in other words, idleness 
and luxury are tin- cause of tins general de¬ 
solation amongst the stomachs of Great Bri¬ 
tain. Humanity, thus condensed in < hi- *. 
now breathing the exhalations of iihhv 
streets, now the hundred-times respm •! m 
luosphere of drawing-rooms, made up of 
gas, civet, and perspiration ; feeding on ali ¬ 
ments tortured through all the alchemy of 
stoves and stew-pans, until the original 
substance of experiment is no longer recog¬ 
nisable to tlie taste or touch; exerting 
merely n> mm b niusi nhir nioti -n ii< is sof 
ftcient to In ar i: from one m »-ne of luxuiv in 
another, i»‘o!i!ig no mcd.mn senrf the 
body, or i.'H'Si'ioumii-** i-f i*:«- mn-.i'. !•■■ :»et •. 
the extreme* of voluptuous enervation, and 
the fever of passionate excitement; poison¬ 
ed, pampered, sluggish humanity, vacillat¬ 
ing between the cook and the apothecary, 
between the snake-whip uf Tiriphone, and 
the oblivions cup of Circe, is it surprising 
that it should ferment and putrefy, that its 
limbs OiOuld be palth-is. its .-yea wgiitlesa. 
ltsrie'eks hliiLiclii'd, t-biciitli pestilence, 
its lift- but an impeiv-ioiihiiui; 0 f death and 
corruption ? If the whole tribe of dyspep¬ 
tic* were put under your care, how*would 


you treat diosa!” “ Condetnu the whole 
race indiscrimhaatefy to. bard labour and 
coarse diet—the gen fcleme®, to held sports™- 
the ladies, to catcfy butterflies, on bread, 
bacon, and buttermilk.” *' Johnson, liar in¬ 
stance, how would you net about putting his 
stomach to rights?” " Deprive him at 
once of pen, ink, and paper—place him 
astride a tftll crooked-legged Scotch mute, 
without n saddle—trot him forty miles a- 
' -lay over moor, mountain, and morass, in the 
Tiigg»d“si parts of thi ! Highlands, and when- 
. ‘-vor 3d.- r':, Luey h-art shrunk within him 
! :it rim pr.-![)' c! of ft precipice, take him 
Mown g-iuli- -tie !:im to the feeuft's tail— 

1 crack ih< whip behind ■ w hirl him over tin: 
j gulf that yawned a thousand feet beneath 
; Slim and if, after a few months’ discipline 
‘of this kind, his duodenum growled, or his 
mind was dijturbnd by this nightmare, holy 
a ril is no reyelaliou.’' “ Would it be sufi 
to entrust him with you in the solitude, of 
the hills, where tlie chasm cuped, the rocks 

* frowned, the eagle and falcon screamed for 
their prey, and nntii'i. wora an inspect of 
murder ?" *■ Perfectly. Johnson ifc au ob- 
jm of compassion, rather than of resent- 
I nttmt. Destitute of the sagacity to per- 
j eeive the. changes which were taking place 

around him. events took his vigilance by 
1 surprtef, and there ho stands, fretted, 
ribagriut-d. at war with tire wh»3tfii-- l world,. 
ami hcihiwii'i' after rim V march ofintelloct’’ 
teke u traveller who outslept tho hour of 
starting bawling after u mail coach, to the 
great amusement of the public nnd passen¬ 
gers. What othrr works does he grub the 
marrow out of, besides that of Dr. Baris 
‘ ‘ The hhliuburgh Mcdico-Clrirurgioal Trans¬ 
actions are strewn over one half of his pages 
in meii w. mangled Elute, that tlie proprietors 
won id. be at a loss to know their property, 
;■!’ ihe lrites had not been preserved,” 

I" Tin* pirate! what must the poor chops 
I ihink. on seeing their brains scattered 
about us r.iihdy a- if ihr v had been dis¬ 
cuss,-'' b\ tin' tiimn , ii:-' k of :i In.t k-wooil.s- 
tnan How does he ml up the |>; -i-cope ’ ’ 
“With h«ra,.h of ho-.:.rial report?., and of 
■ : !, ■■■ lroui the pugi'-nf I u» I.**.- 

• " .• *■ i,;ison. veil: s»e, has i vnu ntiy a 

■ s. (i-to do ;i.\*liii.i hi this wav. Du ynu re- 

■ i'died i.u ab.me nf that publication Jor re¬ 
porting lectures and hospital practice ? and 
now the man of brass has tlie uasurauce to 
transcribe the labours of a Journal into hie 
pages, which bad been the object of his inva¬ 
riable detraction!. His next transformation 
will be into that of a radical reformer. Does 
he speak of medical politics TV “ As witty, 

, wordy, and classical as ever on the subject 
; of reAoin.” ** There is re&Uy some danger 
j of ins dying one day or anotlwr of making 
a joke. In every o»e which he attempm 
| you see the marks of laborious parturition. 
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like fee effect* of strengulation on a still¬ 
born foetus; arjd his cljwaio«d quotations 
(did you ever observe them*) are all cwe- 
f«% selected from, that oouapilstion of the 
beauties of the Latin Poets to be found in 
the rules of Syntax. Has be a deliberate 
article on the subject T” u His opinions on 
that point we principally drawled out into a 
commentary on Mr. Lawrence’s introductory 
lecture ; and you may form some notion of 
the spirit in which the scribe executes his 
task, when it is stated, that lie commences 
by designating, as if with the finger of 
scorn, fee first living British Surgeon, under 
the title of * this gentleman.’ He then 
proceeds to whine about the inexpediency of 
curtailing the number of quacks in "the 
country; asks, in a tone of triumph, ‘ What, 
would be thought of the state of that Hum’s 
brain, who should open a school for the pur¬ 
pose oi teaching all fee medical, sciences V 
and eojich.des hv sratiug, that ‘ the fact is, 
Mr. Lawrence's scheme in medicine, is feat 
of Muni and Cobbeit in society at larger— 
Locality.’ ” “ It is quite apparent feat 
he hates the man, by speaking of him in 
such dUp-spectful terms,- - thuv ids motives 
are as moan as his arguments aTe power¬ 
less,—that while he asks, could any indi¬ 
vidual teach uYery branch of medicine, fee 
Fadladeen himself proposes to criticise all 
hook*, fjom a treatise on periwinkles i m 
tome of metaphysics,— to be judge of ever;, 
tiling, from the painting of a Circassian’.-i 
eyebrow to the merits of an epic poem. 
Hi* eSorts to answer that lecture, I suppose, 
are like the contortions of a maniac iu u 
strait-waist coal, all froih, foam, aiul jactita¬ 
tion. is there one jru’du'iil fuel in feewholt 
three hundred pages, which was not known 
to the profession before* IH-7 !” ‘‘ Notone; 
the contents of the work have been as 
familiar to every practitioner for tin; last si.\ 
moi^is, as ‘ household words.“ It h, 
the* you conceive, a perfect blank V\ 
u Not ipui ■, for it rnr.tludeg with a prise! ” 
11 Of wiut kind, tied for what purpose 1” 
“A complete set of the Medico-Chirur- 
gicttl, to be continued for twro year- with a 
perpetual insertion of the victor’s •..-me tor 
the best report of u metropolitan or provin¬ 
cial hospital for fee last quarter.” “ What 
do you think of entering the lists,—the 
Royal Infirmary in a flue field?” “ Hal 
lia! to write twenty page* for a complete 
set of J ohuson’s past and future botheration! 
to tell the truth iu the report, end be ex¬ 
communicated by the Senates Academic us! 
or stand to be shot at iu the King s Burk 
until 4 further notice 1’ Surely fee moor, 
ie again at her work with poor Jemmy ' * (> 
madid, madid, mediarn pert uadi te venam.’ 
But don’t you think there is something fan¬ 
tastic in all we have been saying for the. 
last half hour ?” “ To be sure there is; 


but consider the topic of conversation— 
Dr. James Johneoa—for critios, you know, 
should be cameleons, and borrow a tint front 
every subject wife which they slay bsppeu 
to come in contact.” 

Scoit/s. 

Edinburgh, Jan. SO, 1827 „ 
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II y a encore de quoi glanar.—Fa. Paov. 


HOPITAL ST. LOUIS. 

At fee conclusion of the last letter, 
Aliben’a classification of Tinea was spoken 
of, and it was intended to have added the 
composition of an ointment used in feat 
r»mi>lai!;i *■-it.5i -u vr-'. and which is, 
in eoU'C-piene-. 1 . ‘vi i-vi- very popular 
liirmichciit F'unee. i u-- f'riauhi is to be 
found iu the last ediiiun of Hutier’s “ For- 
niulairc pratique dels Hdpitaux Civils do 
Paris,” together with a great number of 
others generally Used in fee Parisian Uoti- 
pinls. it is a* follows :— 

A!iraid uklu, w pij; 

Sni(itinret ■V pola**, jiij ; 

Hog's laid, jiij> 

The soda, and the sulphuret of potass, 
should be very finely powdered, and then 
mixed wife the lard. Alibert directs that 
this ointment is to be rubbed daily on the 
head, after fee crusts or scabs have been 
.-ii.-pa: ...V-! by the application of emollient, 
c The hair is to be.cut off a» 

dose to fee scalp it* possible, in order that 
fee frictions may be made more complete. 
The head is to be covered wife a brown 
paper cap. In the spring, creases are 
plentifully prescribed; weak solutions of 
iron arc also pretty freely given, and now 
und then sulphur. 

Jitenic is frequently employed in the 
treatment of diseases of feu skin at St, 
taut*, and principal!) in theca:-!*-, of dartres. 
Alibert is an advocate for th<- 'iumulatipg 
local treatment, and almost universally order* 
the arsenical paste in the dartres rongeantej, 
aud the dartres rongeantea scrophukmaea 
'herp; b oxvdeas). Biett'a favourite form. 
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mu 

at using arswifc }* tlJ« solution of the 
antenuitu of ammonia, namely,—* 

Amnimtf •wmmk, gr«*iij j 
mailed mler, H»*. 

Dissolve the Hu.lt in the distilled water, and 
mill half m ounce of the spirit, of angelica. 
iJifftt. luis used this form of jOTCuic since 
KilH, and although the solution of the 
affiliate of soda Approaches very near to it 
in its effect*, he giveatWdmdwl preference 
to tli# former. ft is very useful in the 
dartres tquttweum hiMuto ; according to the 
classification of VVilhm would lw the chrome 
stage of plyi'i,isis, if they arc not uciom- 
pMnied wit.il ton much inflammation. Like 
all other pn-pattttion* of amir, »‘. ; h «-!: 
tionought to be giwn uith yfov 
dose* should l" .. ••■hiiiily m. r *, - 

immediately :s’•;oi n: 

of the stomach should make their appear-1 
awe* 11 till on Id not be returned to until ull | 
thirst and disposition to nausea had »mi- 1 
pietely subsided. 

AUbcrt and lliett both employ -i!i- - 
very impiently in eases of chronic «*u»wii- j 
nations of the. shin, and many cuv-s have I 
lately come trader tlwdr care; the nath-ut-i: 
jbegim by taking twenty drops «f i!.e las', 
mentioned solution, which qtiantity was 
gradually increased until onc-eij^t: of a 
grain of arsenic was taken daily. Tina, 
then, is the force of amen-jc, the most suc¬ 
cessful, and, consequently, the most used 
at this hospital. 

Aliberi’h grand work ou the diseases of 
the skin, iu folio,* which was romm'-iicc.' 
in 180(1, is now utmost, completed; the tenth 
lunubcr hits been printed, and tlio eleventh 
h* in the press; the whole work will be. 
finished in twelve numbers. The price, of 
each number i» fifty francs. This work is 
inaccessible to the multitude for whom the 
suu.ll work in Ovo suffices, t 2 vyls. 1822. 
It givea a summary of the disease of the 
skin, ami is n very useful produeik. ■ 
those who cannot, afford to buy the 
work. There we ho plates with the Octavo 
edition. 

As on author, he has not confined his 
efforts to medicine, hut Jm« p.- < .;■ i».l sunn 
poetical pieces, which are allowed to !* • 
well written, ilia late Work, *' La Phyeio- 


* T)e«erip!i..n •••s maladies do la peau 
obsenets :< IMIuj u.:l Si. Louis, et expo¬ 
sition des meiUcures ir,< h-s suiveeapour 
leur tmitement. l‘an> inOo. 

t 1’rocU iWriquc cl pratique cm- lea 
maladies do la peau, Jb2d. 2 vols. 8y p. 


logk dns J’mams " disphtyR «wch original 

thinking and extensive reading J Stte am- 
verro% praised by the ¥r#«ch «*><* 

is placed ou the shelves by the aide of we 
Anatomy of ExpresstflSB, of tn ACfcss 

B«uk -►■ ■' 

Him has written some very good art?* 
des in the Divtioimuire dm Sciences Medi¬ 
cates, but hex not published any tlung more 
as yeti it ia generally thought that hem 
coliectiug materials for a work m the dis¬ 
eases of the skin, ou those diseases, par¬ 
ticularly which appear fo him defectively 
treated’ in the works of Fa ask, Wii.IiA)*, 
IUtkmav, and Aj.itixkt, He is a plain, 
steady, .matter-of-fact mail, and auy tlwng 
c'.nih:g frfan him may be relied upon. Wo 
n-: n. : so much of many of his content- 

! . 

He gives his opinions very freely on the 
doctrines ami practiceso.f his contemporaries, 
ami is well acquainted .. it!i the ind.vidua! 
r.i’the Kuglish a* ■! (• ’mum ;'". 1 '.o!o- 
lb- Very firmly opposes Auhcrt on 
-i i-’i-ii! points, poTticuhiriy the theoretical, 
but never gives judgment against him with¬ 
out stating Iris grounds in an open and manly 
liiM.’.m-r ; but the pro ir.* V.,i: iiiia'iiM v.‘ j-'li 
he ino«tfrequently prote: in, is i\Lr, i‘u= muk’s 
“ 1‘ractienl Treatise on IMserises of the 
Skin;” ami he seldom gives a clinical lec¬ 
ture without, pointing out some of the ab¬ 
surdities which it eonf,tuns. Mr. Pi.umbk’s 
muo« had been so frequently brought, forth, 
that toward the close of the season some of 
the pupils begun to laugh as noon as Him-' 
’■e_'»:i to criticise iUrmsiV-tr Plumbe. lliett 
saw some gentleman smiling at tin- mention 
of M-insK-ur Vlumbc, and made n lull stop in 
the niiu,.! of the ward, to explain himself. 
” (.lenM.-men, you laugh because T speak 
of Monsieur IMmabe, but on ui\ ImntAir I 
I assure you Umt I speak disreRpectf^Jjy of 
no man, peixonally ; 1 have a duty to per¬ 
form here, and a part of that duly is to 
“ , yi -i against the erroneous opini ,::.s 

v.l,- liiiv* appeareil us writer* on tin- 
diseases of i!:i* skin ; 1 knor 1 nc-thiug of .Mr, 
Plumbe; but 1 know, laid I repeat now 
what I h:.■»■■ h fir: 1 *■* ■■■!'!':'■. i-peutv,!. there 
j i» ho !»:..*!. ii^'iv rv i.vii' will: c:ror, or 
more incorrect rvpresentiniioiiH 
.. ;!. - ■: t*i which it is i'.rvoted, limn 

I’.iv work'ni' Monsieur I’hii.ho ; i:i si,s:i. 

il*-.teruiciicy ii 1>; '.urn ■ nek the 
| study of dermoid pathology to the state in 
which it lay in the dark times of the mid- 
idle age.” 

Tit® merits of Ricuekak o as an author 
.: ■ uh-i , .:y well known . hi., pliysiology es- 
t iiibli.shin ms ivpuution, and this has since 
j been considerably extended by hi» ** Noam*' 
i graphic et 'ihera^umtique Chirurgic^Ov’ 
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He has punished a v©jw interesting wort 
fin the “ Hkloire At rrogres n&Wtf dt k 
Gjumkfcf* iattyo, It ’git*# tile merit of 
tire invention of «evew& new operations to 
tfeeir proper wtheii; aM for so doing, hw 
kcmired the displeasure of twine French 
ctftitis, wliOj in eontmou wftjt Hip great port 
tif their coniitryraen, are sliU the vietimaof 
i too jealous suiceplih$lite wlmak* 

Jules Chkpiet l»as distiogttiabed himself 
as an anatomist and surgeon, aud is much 
respected bv his coviteitiptirftriefe. Ififi " Ana* 
tomie flc T Homme,” whidh was commenced 
in tfttil, in folio, is a good work; the de¬ 
scription is clear, and tilts lithographic 
figures which actfoiripmiy them -sire neatly 
bKecuwd; the principal objection to it is, 
its high price: it was intended to make the 
work cmnjdete in forty numbers, at nine 
franca each; but twenty-five have only ap¬ 
peared, and it Is not probable that the un¬ 
dertaking Will be executed, A curious story j 
is told about this : Cloquet was induced u 

soil the copyright, to a Count C -; uml as 

no condition was made about publishing in j 
u quarto form, Clmjnet thought he wa* at! 
liberty u> do so, and accordingly cuamon.id 
lus<piurtp edition, which, ou account of its 
smaller price, soon found purchasers. lie 
has lately commenced a minimi! of anatomy* 
in quarto, with lithographic plates,’which 
if is imped will hi: completed in forty-five 
numbers, containing S.i!) plates, asm i.*»0 
sheets t>f letter-press. The work will form 
three volumes; two of plates, and uu* of text, 
for their riplicuifon. We have heard the' 
Hermans laughed at for producing Ifa/J- j 
Itiicher or Manuels of si t „:u! in, nefovu i 
volumes, and certainly ( tin Mai.v.,! o* 
;t tuU. Ito, deserves to partake of the "nine. j 
Acupuncture, which was at out; tim * mi 
zealously practised, here under Cloque'.V 
diMction is uhiu.st given up, and one tuny 
P<M through m. Lunin, or any other hos¬ 
pital, and not hear the word mentioned ; 

l ujr.ph'tely h?n p:i»se>l an ay its high- 
sounding but ephemeral imputation. ; pvlvv-- 



♦ Afunuel d’Anat'imie descriptive (hi 
<■ n-n* hnwiii". re jtr‘.'S,*'>leecn planches litho- 
gMtphiques. >itu. The. first number was 
published in November, IBW. 
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Jancakv 2 $,, " 

President, Dr. CluttewW^ 

A min the minute! of the fonaier ftteei- 1 
irtg had been read, the President said, that 1 
M it wus probable that the discussion whfoh 
Would ensue would be ratlier long, he should 
take the opportunity of briefly mentioning 
the history of a case of apoplexy which had 
recently fallen under his observation, h* it 
Would at the same time furnish the history 
of the preparation thou on the table. 

The brain which the President showed to 
the Society, Wtvtf taken from the gentleman 
to whose case he alluded. There was a 
large extravasation of blood between the 
arachnoid membrane and the pin mater, 
which had extended over a considerable por¬ 
tion of the right hemisphere. The most sin- 
*i«lar fact iu connexion with the history of 
the case was, that the voluntary power and 
C!>RM-!'>UMics.-t were retained fur an unusual 
ilium aifor the probabh-peri id of the occur* 
jrewo of the extruvanaiion. The gentleman 

■' : t'" .■ dressing Table shoving 

■' ’ »■ a sudden, ha felt, as if 

j something nail burst in Ins head, became 
J insensible, and, after a time, came down 
: stairs to tell his wife of ih<> circumstance. 

\ medical man was sent for, who recoin - 
mcndiv! hleediug, which was not complied, 
with ; in; advised him t.i go ito bed, and. 

, direr ted some merlirice in be taken. The 
-i\ nipfoins of apopicxv griidiuilly kormsd, 
v. !.;ch wer* treated seeiiinlum tutem. The 
lnsuipb gia which took place previous to 
death Wti:,. Us Usual. Oil lb.- opposite side to 
that on v. !»ii!u -.ii:.va-,i;i;.,:i had happened. 
Dr. Clutterbtu k «•••% ,•-,•;!«•■! in only in the 
advanced stage of the disease. 

Mr. Kingdom, .•vf-m".. e. Dr. Burry's 
views of the ven : .u. remarked, 

that there appeared to be some little incon¬ 
sistency in the arguments of those who op* 

] -i*n A views. They assorted, that the 
infiu.jve of ’he :fo«Mt,h vacuum upon the 
venous blood, l.si !■••«■•. iitib ildishod by 
ifiiin. long bc;<;i • ! n. Hanv foil iniulr I is 
exp' 1 ! 1 hi: i. ;.■■■*, in their opposition in 
!hii> geml.-miih s theory, ms to the effect nf 
alni v-.hi lie pn-ssiirr, iii y ailuwi-il.lntlt; or 
no iullm n'- to tJ.it ngent. .At the previous 
rueelic.g he was. imlui ■■dt.ocxpri s'.!iin:s<>lt a - 
spccliu^ tlio influence of:he tiiorui ie vacuum 
on the cn ulatiun, ni-acly in the following 
manner :—He thought that the influence of 
that vacuum, whatever that influence might 
be, and he was disposed not to esteem it of 
much imjiorttnce, could exert itself only on 
compressible tabes; and, considering that 
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the hepatic vein-, .'a *,.**«£ through the entertained the notion of suction, 'explain, 
liver, had their ivei or eurfac<-s nij^lsi*!- in the same way, tern mechanism by which it 
Mated to the structure of that organ, their affects the venous blood, Galon seemsi to al- 
calibrc« were kept patent, and thtir-fore lode to it, when he talks ofthe ** m jmutjtcu 
i tin ■. uifiiroM'T.ril to the character of iurom- f-t the heart. Vcsalius distinctly menteona 
/ pirssiliii- lubes, and, further, seeing that it, when he,attributes the form ana the 
r they terminated in the: inferior cava irnme- office of the cueurbituk to this organ* In 
ff diately before its pwaage through the ten- the days of Harvey, the doctrine of suction 
5 dinous opening of the diaphragm, to the influencing the filling of the heart, wastsom- 
1 sides of which opening that vessel wa- iimnly believ*,d. “ Quod vnlgo creditur, 
firmly , • i ■!•-*■»i-i?, -.c*, 1 therefore also ron- |Miys this urea; niaii. ftncrhanve considered 
tiered ii< *r.: --.hi ho thought he Inin wli«.!»- .ti.iu.ii! sm hv.iriwilu miniiinr, ot 
discovered an additional support for hi* whi<di ihr Jc-iiri is the p:*UHi. Ur. V\ limit, 
conjecture, that the inOuenn- of the tlii*r.,cie ] of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with many others, 
vacuum could only tic exerted on thus*- veins.; and amongst these M. Mageudie, in the first, 
He had, since the last. .Meeting, thoughi edition ofliia j-.ht‘is.h.cv. Coiu.ci'.cd lfiat ih" 
over the subject, and, like most other men fibre® bounding the cavities ofthe heart, pos- 
who thought over what, they supposed a sess an actin' [tower of dilniiug these envi- 
novel idea, lie could only find a further con- ties, v ilb a force ciu'il to that of ibcsr con¬ 
firmation of its correctness. He was in- traction, and, therefore, that the heart is, per 
due,od to think that this notion would re- nr, alternate!) naiwkini? and a forcing-pump, 
ceive some support from certain pathological fir. t.'arsnr. h ives a cinigrain ofthe heart, to 
changes In the heart and liver, and that the .prove that tt» fibres an. so disposed, that 
diseases of the two viscera might stand in their nluxatim [iiudm •*« a tendency to a 
some sort, of mutual dependency in conse- vacuum in the cavities el'i Ins organ. This 
ipieoce of ibis iiriiinjcnu-u:. He had some physiolngisi also states, that the lungs are 
conversation with Mi. «;*■ i.Jf • -iV*liV sub- exriiiqj a *• r-sin-ii! power” to 

ject, than whom no man in tins tmuiitiy w:.- pam*.-. ihi n rt*:rfui*'*s fi"is> t.'n- costal and 

better acquainted with pathological a;.*.- m-ilia-u.iikl ph-iiri*-, M.esela producing a 
toiny, ami he wa< phased to accord with j tendency to a vacuum m the thorax, and 
iiii’i in i pii.i<*:i. .Mi. Kiisgtloi) then w:il nr<»u:; In nr:. Vie. < : r , thcr-- i* not 
si?iiif iv!i.i' tiu>v a fully into a developing'-! . f *4 «!■* t anoint Tw—irs uu :. 1 1 by 

his hypothesis. 1 : : l‘i* Pin !: ■:■! ■ may 

Dr. B a ini v next addressed the Cli-.n. :: e\prr*sio ol Halle'. " \ aga 

and spoke nearly in the f .15 «' h v '■..•.st.itio h- ncila fundi tn ■•tjn-nu,- 

Mr. President, In the \ luxe I trust, .. $wu that: i'bttve itow"aiiow'n tlmt 

Jvancxt, there is a report c , ‘‘'V;: ■ ■. . : :i, • I » as not so culpable as Mr. Sprv would ltavti 
of this Society at its last : u,, : m: n- j if Icliccc'l, u writing tin.' paragraph which 
that, report almost entirely agrees with the In- -.u-.te. - from tin* pief;i> to mv book, r**l:i- 
nuawtea which I have jus: heard read, I. t:w-: i rlip vacut'iicsa ami want of authenticity ' 
must consider it authentic. Mr; **pry. in 1 otthe notions hitherto entertained as to the 
the observations attributed to l.i..- in ibis ii.iioejae of the thoracic, vacuum. Mr.Spry 
report; endeavours to prove, 1st. That ih« bimuea me for not quoting large!v from 
doctrine of a thoracic vacuum influencing the authorities be ha® enumerated, 'lctbis I . c- 
te* turns current, did riot originate* w ith me j ply, that iny experiment® were made in 1834; 
‘telly. That this influence must, he very in-. I have given names, dares, circumstances, 
considerable, as the blood could be returned A gentleman is now in this room who as- 
f‘> the heart without its assistance. As to mated ntmy first experiments. The Butho- 
tbe first of these propositions, since M: . ' ■ • • ,.* n, Mr. Spry, tlie second edition 

Spry seems to think the property of iv ' M. -. • Physiology, describing 

vacuum doctrine worth the labour of so the exprrimr.it that approuehes the nearest 
much literary research as he has. «i:.'plciyed. tn mine, was jiu.blisheil in I H'ii}. .1 read mv 
I, on uiy part, do not feel dispose,! Jo allow Meiuou at the Institute of Franco in pre- 
mv shave in that firm to be frittered away . sene*.- of \1. Magendie. In the pHiuiinary 
1 nave said in my book, nnd l now repeat, observations of that Memoir, I hare stated 
(continued fit. Barry,) “ fli u ( u nifM **■ that 1 shun Id avoid all polemical citation®, 

(luihtaticnitd notion, that the return of the because 1 hail room only for facta. When 
black blood to the heart is, in some unde- 1 published this memoir in England, I felt, 
fined wny, influenced by *urtK*«, may be and 1 feel now*, that l should not have 
traced back ns far us the time of llarvey.” acted honestly, if 1 gave a syllable to the 
1 contend, Sir, that 1 am justified in the use uuhhc under tire sanction of tire names of 
of the term rogue, becaus- neither the origi- Cuvier and Dmucril, which hail not formed 
»atm ol this notion, nor the epoch of its first a part of the subject of their luminous re- 
udnption, cun be distinctly pointed out; and port. Besides, quoting mere speculative 
because no two of those who appear to ba*e theories, endless and bodiless ws the his* 
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tory of a dream : *« laboriosa figments/' j never at any otiier tiKU*. I say. Sir, that 
would bo au unprofitable employment, Who-{Mr. Spry had no right to designate this 
over might be the author, or whatever might: direct fact as a “ nia!-t*bur»«* itife- 
be the subject dftiieM theories. At to the j rente” ThU single experiment, if there 
doctrine 4 * of the thoracic vacua influenr-1 never had been and he* made, must refill*.* 
ing the venous blood, not having originated j every thin« that 1«| has said about the filJ- 
with me/’1 never claimed, said Dr. Barry, .in u ami emptying, and r -mail >» of I he 
any other merits than what might result ; heart, arid the old tafe of the two-ounce 
from having been the first, the very first , 1 jets of blood from the left ventricle, which 
the only person, who proved by experiment j he assumes as the basis of his next ami- 
the exact nature of the mechanism employ- meat. By the experiment* made and mft* 
ed to form the vacua in the aanguisugnous i ted at my late Lectures, l have proved that 
cavities of the mammalia. It was upon iV.* the heart is always full, and always in u 
ground alone that 1 threw down the genii:- forced state of distention, even when the 
let in the preface to my book, when 1 said, animal has been i.iHtd by bludin j. In the 
“ that no man, either living or dead, had second and thii.l i-tpi rduciii* g \on in my 
even imagined i»y experiments before I ex- hook, I have prow-d that th-’iv i< no ten* 
ecuted them.”’ This was the gauntlet, which dency to vacuum Ivtin.-a lit.- j.dmonsry 
tVlr. Spry should have takfMt up. Mr.Spry has and costal, or mediastinal 'pleura, during 
employed much ingenuity and rerearch in: expiration.. So much for Dr, Carson’s 
his endeavour to drive me from si poidrion ■'theory. With reference to Mr. Spry's ar- 
" hich J never occupied, to strip me of an ■ uumchtn founded upon the assumption of 
In,:iour which I never could have claimed., two ouiu < s of blood being thrown from the 
If Mr. Spry found the powtiou I had taken j b-ft ventricle into the aorta at each con- 
up with regard to the novelty of my expo- traction, which would render a sixty-ounce 
riments, :n,d their consequences, iiispiog- : memur necessary in case of suspended in- 
i)able, he should have candidly confessed j spirution ; does Mr. Spry recollect, that 
it, and then he might have attacked the j within the thorax there is at all times the 
o'iiriinility of the theory itself, which In-: venous biond of the whole torso, the blood of 
»uum have known 1 had never claimed. Mr.; the azygos and dtuiiazygoti, of all the inter- 
■ s !'iy undt-nakca to prove, thaT the influence . costal veins * Does lv v-n ullect-, that during 
nl'uiire.iinied atmospheric pressure on the ■' the volimtury supensioiMif respiration, tlto 
iftiu -,1 of the vi-uouk blood, must he very in ■ 'glottis is shut; that the thorax neither 
coiiKidi’riilde. Yet he says, “ Magendie, eoliiipses nor expands, and that the looo- 
i.iid fully established the concordance of tin ■ motion arnl contract ion of tfc" hear: prutim. 1 
increased movement bf the veti.iiis current i vin ua, tows.i-ds which the iinn-aiMf-d pn s- 
with inspiration.” Upon looking inio Ma- : sure* of the atmosphere will force the blood 
gendie, 1 find that lie upnh.ii the term'of the nearest veins t The filling of the 
graiMle influence” to the.effect of the ex- j v»iim by theii correspinidiug arterida at all 
pa'i-'ioi. i.i" ■)> rIn— r ap.iti the progression of; distances from the heart, and the sinmlta- 
t!.' hitiud pi ihe veil,?. 1 hat the jiroisUTC' neons rush of the content» of these veins 
/ of the atmosphere thus modified, ** is ca* towards the heart, tyhen the thorax is ex- 
| pable pf arresting the circulation altoge-; pawled. are'very different things, fn short, 
ther/% This surely might, without much'this simple fact is a sufficient reply to all 
impropriety, be called a mighty agency.”)the ohjer thtii* that have hither:.*h - ii m.i.le 
The words of M. Maaemlic Iiimwli. m ilirlfo the inspiratory movement of tut* venous 
very page queued hv ,\i r. Spry, will show that i bji.od. viz. that a cavil v in the act itf fating di¬ 
ke had. no very accurate notions of I hi effect I tuinUtedm all its diameters, can receive no addi- 
ivflhe expuiutirm of ii.e rli.-stoii tic 1 s.-.:>gui- ■ li. a to »,■» e'nvib tin.! bV when thkcmntyn 
5tir.:i(.-i* cinities. ” When rAaw.” saj.* M. , *ii the »v:.(P wm 'mfo enlarged, all mn- 

Mi-jt '.t. Jri pr.uiuci s acoincideien' between {^mmcji:.*... mm (te pressed tmimrdt it* 

the sjittlii'iiiidii o' tlift ihiii.tx nii:> iiuri.le, the'Mr. Sprv urii-.ui some arguments from 
i-iotu.:i in’tin'!il(»v;i.'::i the jutulms is icisit* compnriitivf anatomy, and if I understand 
Itaf.'' !'ut the eV|.ii(iiitiior, of this bimI a!l 'h.u Lcaih-iaan rightly, he said that, the 
tin-'.thcr ciicu.'nM.mces tftmiKUi-i! writ h*-i emarv-eir f ! of the posterior cav* iujllm- 
experiment, lie refer* to Haller, IwnmreJ cetacea, the seal, Ac., i» for the purpose 
and Lorry. Now, Sir, I have proved by of receiving the' blooid,' wltigh the right 
positiu 1 c:.|:crimei.t, tl.a» ihe auricle (not!side of the' heart cannot transmit to the 
/the Hj.|u , :uii\.'i and ihi- timrax always dilate | left, lire pulmonary cirifoiation of the a»i- 
•^'trnd mni:art toiic?:--:. I have introduced |mai being impeded during his immersion, 
tubes, hpth through tJm witerior and pome-, This »!>domitted reihirvbir, therefore, (ac- 
Tior cava, into the simiK veiiosus of the right eonling to Mr. '%«*!:*)■ (phatinuM ; : to bu 
auricle in nod tho liquids in coinimmi -j filled by the w * r ferge, while tW animal 

cation witlrthese tubes invariably ascended! remains uwT«*r water. W hen tlfo whhfo, 
during the whole period of inspiration, and i oiler hating continued his full period below, 
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comes to the sin fare, make* on* imspiratimi, 
is struck 'by a harpoon end divei, be tuu*t 
gO'dowu with bin venous reservoir fumriv 
full. What roust, then, be the capacity of 
this reservoir, if it heable to contain all the 
blood returned during the two period!, 1 h 
the vis a tergo t f rom wbvoce miild the 
left heart derive its supplies, if the reiaminu, 
ctr iii w ,, i’" i.i he toro-ii ..mb-, mi,' r* turu-tt 
io i■:■■ I"' i.i. < in- IM of >!;■• .:l-h»HV>.i.i i-uvit ■ 
Hi ii.es nittn iiiio v.-.iv.laih .:is i d-iilit-**, 
are avoided by conceiving the! this t eef r- 
voir is filled at the surface by tin- opi-rati'in 
of the thoracic pumps, and the! »•. *.i’h. a* b.‘. 
the blood itetmtaiimhas; been T Wn iu- »’« 
thorax by- the pron-oire of the v i •< .• c~ io.* 
the. animal is -again obliged 1 • «. »>.■ ! : 
surface to fill it a second time, by one or 
two strokes of his thoracic pumps. 

f wow come to Mr. Spry's four expe¬ 
riments : these four (continued Dr. Ham 
with mme warmth) I- contend rojiitilute 
but one experiment, and that «.ue is a 
literal copy of the experiment, *o often 
repeated by Harvey, to prove ft t ■• 
is a vis a t*rgo, and that the ye:;.-us 1 -s.ii .i* 
terisl currents run in opposite dir* •ii-.::*. 
Harvey compressed veimsi at isri-. i.n 
titiutofi fmm the-heart, and !-.*n! 
blood will How when the vein ivm:- ! -i 
bekwy the point con>jii-ess*-d. I!• d \h. n; r. 
ontcTtiiinrd any doubts ns 
of the:'-"venous current,- his •■vh- , iiii.’ ■» 
would tend to dissipate then-. !i k\ 
leave the question of the thmut e \ ;u i..;,.- 
entirely untouched. There nye-S.iuM- • '■ i 

eircum^tanees connected with :: i* -i 
luent upon the dog, which appm.i to |i-.r- .- 
eueiiped Mr. Spry's notice; win ti • 
was bell perpendicularly by the fore pawj, 
his • ubept. open, and hi** cava tied, nod 
wounded behind the Jpericwrdiwm, there 
wore .tkm power#. employed in forcing Hie 
blood through the opening in the vein: 
3 st, the vis u tergo; idly, the weight of a 
column of blood acting through the azygos, 
from the tip of the fore paw; Sdly, the ,:-i.- 
tents of the stomach and intestines cm sat* 
pressed against the meseuteric wins, by the 
tension of the abdominal integuments forcing 
(lie blood of the porta into the thoracic cava. 
Hence the blanching of the intestinal veins 
and liver. In these experiments Mr. Spry 
upp.-. ‘ > l.iiM' :'>.>!• stc-i* th<* vi«ry inst and 
brttil-.Mi.S vu!i»n: u;‘ Hr. l .:r. : “ Thai 

whoever admits into the regions tv■' , ;i,-ici! 
by the heart mid lungs, the vision <.r the 
touch, roust have already admitted an in¬ 
fluence destructive of the unudiiuerv •, and 
like the school boy, inspects the t avity of 
the di.itn iii*.i v-‘ ii i.o had cut, fox the 
purp of iii«w" ■ ■■ the origin of its 
»»»»•■. * 'A by. ..f ’. ! ■ open the 

thorn, did lint Ml* S! ■ ■■ ■ exppfi* 

ment whieh lie (Dr* Harry ) had made, add 


| introduce his hand into the thorax of the 
;borne, and II! tha ! wr.y saiisty biniself that 
; the blood ■■!<: ihsouth the cava only 

during inspiration'! Why, he would ask, 
did ho not satisfy hitnself cm that point'! 
Find he d'»r»e. So, he wouldhave felt the rush 
iifvenuuri blood through the cava during in- 
! spiiTition only, and he would have felt the 
' Ti’-.gn-.fivi- diiaiiiii-iii of that vessel, and 
1 1 So* suiii:: vr-rovis diimijt that act. 

Mi. ) .i !•«;i stall »j Unit he bad made some 
jerpfiimcMt.s to determine how far thelungs 
: possessed the power of adapting themselves 
' ii.- \ i.:' :iis» -.f the chest, but 

■ ir.i,re piirt. iihir! ■ Jut iiiHpiriui'.i:, iu or- 

■'lei :<i ii-- sii I.i whv was tin I'uMtant of 
i.uii: i.'m.: r.- i id in u'llv im ihimed be- 
I tween the p&i sot. ;, „i tin- .:he**i sum the ■sur- 
] fuco of ii.e lungs., r.id to ascerfab. (he in¬ 
fluence of iii J, ;v:r.Uii'i*t' ami eXpijvttkm rtpon 
l tbe p( -i<:.t:djuin, and eanaecjweutly on tlie 
Vi-cuiuu »U[»pos< d to be fonned there. He 
hu,l M-en nil Dr,.Harry’».-experiibents re-'' 
! peated before he begun to make bin own, 

* and a. cndiUhtO'id Mr. Tlnvd to sav, that 
i.'*.!:■ in* was h*u Jioni ilit'»e i \j lumuiis 
to iiur.i* ilu-rt* wrs sni'ii'h-M \ :t> the 
i»' , .e. i i:i*;ii cf a va—vii.in m tin I- .rax during 
: , ni!*: , ii , .ii> - !, t.!, ,: |,■„ *iwfi •-'xpeii'iK r.if had 
‘.IT. a I'li'i r? r.t ( > ui:ch:.-.!ii , i. and ho far 
|l»*r -ii!*! tis** i hi *• illg in 

; :i::!!!j sSi.- jn*rii. , ..i. , --.i".i vacc.i lb-’ pres* 

»-ts- «:!';! i- h:;**. ■« ■<» tin an<>i tie pe- 

■ iwiiiiii !!: 1 Tc: i-if’i: ;*,: ;.*vv(:i! \|-. l .loyd, 

•if* -i r : > >■ i.n.’iif: i.i .o!:i>* Si-ii.;;. ;i.i- .i.ative 
■■•ibiii!i- if t'.-i- tls i.-'jc'r \i*urr.i. n.riated 
'I.sit Ii-ii.p- in ft-.'ir i.iii: ' press 

:'.u* |*i- r :i ii'/diuiu >■: iii.!* 1 . the !u‘!i’:, v d de* 
st»oy illi tcifb-rry :o ruci.uiu v-ilbiu that 

1 bag durixvg inspiration. 

I l)r. T» a r n y replied by observing, that one 
| fact was worth st thousand speculations, 
i Experiment, lie said, proved the. very con* 

| verse of Mr. Uoyd’fi theory to W tb. fact. 

J J l« referred to the Second and third experi- 
i menta in las booh. Dr, Barn here took an 
‘ •*!•]••,minify of nUuding to th?i arguments 
drawn by Mr. Spry Irma eai&piiiti-ve' w« 
toxuy. Cuvier bad iOThned'dR :: ‘re«e.rroir at* 
tacbed to tin- {msicrior cava td'ilie plma in 
the imiuHiialiu, and the jilon»mi in birds. 
But if this reservoir does exist in whales, 
and if it serves the purpose of receiving the 
Hood siuft up by Bn- vis a tergo, and wbi- li 
' I'tinnnl he taken iu'othe thorax durins: ri'v 
'■ iUiFiiersun: of the animal, < the cire illation in 
i the hu gs living impeded, as staled bv Mr. 
j Spry,; br- wciild nnk, from what suur.-e ihiea 
! ilu- loti side of the heart recei ve its supplies, 
iftlieie be no reservoir in the great pulmo¬ 
nary veins. -After the reservoir of tl»e pos- 
ti rior cava has been filled by the animal’s 
longest stay under water, and when, after 
making a single inspiration at the surface, 
he divea again, what becomes of the 
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rhtipjtid blood sent up bv tb# yta P ierj?f>T,| flaw- of Temous-Uood to ih<? heart wp a«- 
What must be the* b!/.<:<>nti(i rcVrvuir, when; cribed '.to the mum nmm as 'M»f» fir., 

the whale cor ms i» the hurfm .• a s: ■ *»;nl thiongh the *i:. .• d...ii:g tlfo expansion 

siiiMfr difficulties wouh: l»c av-.uhiK .»i’tl»»* chest j «i, in Di. Ihi try’s own words, 
by c.'.i.’c-Iviu,; t! i-.r t’.r enlargement of ljb)8|“ it conncctd, as cause uud effect, theex- 
i* !•: ctt 1 .<i >, r!n; 11»--r h.i-iitl.-t' panrimi of I:.** ilmst with (be*, afflux of the 
t i < . .i ei audition-' sipi-ly for i!:-right (vetrijH la'. linii!> r» The second 

! .it, ■ : i'i" i\. >.::iiii..I i., v i'..; uni ■ el* Mage:. ii '* xioJogy, whi-'h 

l h I:. ■■■ ii. i: i- li-h\! *.t tho contained rli«* p;.r;i.;r; ;ih rend. wim published 

o.i.:’.!•••. i.;. r^iiuiiMtiit i.rtl.t .rax. j at Paris in the month of and 

‘•J». >; ! • il '. f h-.n«- t i the the report of the Institntt iIi.i*V 

insurance* he h»d before giver*, the Society, paper was not mad.* until tin - 29tU of August 
that iu i vti ibii-.-i! •:>! o'.h-r £ elinga than J of the same year, Qwriwqneutly, his “ nr- 
those i;. .1 ;.r Dr. .Harry,• churches r.xs.eritiiP'it.diV’ could not huve 

and i‘ : .• .• .. i -h .!» i hi.-: s ; > «.;!»•. .: !•■*< :• ;ni!»:i- s .i. «i.; Ih.siv i: .f.i . that time, 
the true amts of. the question. T*. ford- .• i)..)».:;» '.a*: ...*', hie ex- 

him ph-Y-irri*. on r« t.'Ui’iii,;; t!•*• Jo:» r , :,i... a :»• catluMher 

of Or. !»-..;iy, to ••!>. w. r!,s;i no on- : » * . 1. •. a: ... Oct. lUitl; 

whi-S: In- had taken f* pirne thfi: •«: • i*::- t;:'ii .• !*•• hr. *•'; •.!•:' n:.. jio doubt, 

iritiuliry of th** thoia« :c vacuuta theory did -hut he had the beat authority for slating 
not i.. ])r. Jl.my, l.wl been .‘.•Kci-es tiioi Ai.iyriniii- had the same ex- 

t.. I s'. ".e-J i«t t*. r • r c;.tl"ii.a: > .; .i.is, ;-i-;iment, <-u the siuu- •.« la, />•:■ years ago. 

’i.iii-i .f .■ ;»,.■■ -.1 iS'.l 1 .! In- j .is-i t ..'.ii I v-i <0 it.il no credit 0| Ot'l- 

?. ii- *»:. I'..■!!i '*.!(: ii* i .iiri.-i! tb. 1 . Jj^liry t> '.a* i •••!i• *1 to lifller ttaff .. 

; 1 i!.i- •• -j.— v S»;.: A ■■■ resn- i. jiTy as h«vt|ig before policed the exact 

\ v*. .uv-i.-ii! i i-'.oiy, t . j.ri u* -s* «■ ■-...‘capoiuU'nce V'bicli was sought to be 

}.•■; .*.■■ i..* i rrH1 1 .'.-e t. ■■-r.iblishsjd betwecri the act of iuspiratiou 

■, ' :: ->i.i w.-i, ii .iL» :i.a- i.j.-u.; *■■! «i-(i the flow of venous blood to the lunivt, 

’ !. . -..v. i,. ' ii (Mr.l|j)ry) would troiffffe the Society 

■: *.:it of! .. .i I .< v ::hojffy another pasaa^e from Magepdie’a 

mechanism of that vui.uuki hfi.m(,vn c\tiu- ivorh ou llit* .*■■■' ■ ■ ■■ «’ ia» “ flu? 

sivdy t/i h.sM, oi a» Dr. iiar;v bail *fsi»rt h.’i -i i-xjdn:iAtii*i. of as it has 

hi.uii* If, “ tin- iij(".. I'.mu.-m ums wiO.* pn.rua' ?ni.n given h\ tlaut-rapd. i.uny, very aim- 

out by which nature applies the mrght.yjpie and patiataefory at iir4 sight. >Vhc» 
agency of ptroospheni- jjre.wure to the veins, the cheat dilates it drrius up the blood of the 
and connects^ a- ..h* Tir* 1 . .Inca- vena cava, and by degrees that of the v<;ip» 

pansion of .the .. • a ■■■■'.■ : i thp :■ ! .:m: njii-iL i:.-in thenj. 'fbe amluthimi of 

centripetal ffuids to the heart.” He wa* Jiu'^ r..t,-«i: i- v<?yy tpsarjy sirnffai’ tb tlmt 

i 1 si-, then of tliiB jseiueuce jvhxch tht^ air is drawn ipto the traclmti, M 

• t« !'*.. K.u.v'h booh, but be wa#: Was there any tiling- va$ne and .umuthen- 

m ■■ ■■'■ l M:‘Dr.D.:>iv»'r«-p id ilniitJ ip -.'i. j a- . ■■ ■■ '* Had not Magep- 

t:-, be iboujii .1 di w id v ■ ; on the subject ip 

,-, b! lit. | .".'j .nightnothfivesee» tUq plain but cumlnaive language he hud 
Mug flic’s book at the time he wrote his employed, and had lie uot performed ex- 
preface. it, tvas his object at tlie preceding : periuieuts to prove the fact'? Vet Hr. 
meeting to show, by a careful mention of Barry had said, that “ the mechanism had 
dates, how gradually the thoracic yac.pmn never been pointed out, and rHt no man, 
theory had arrived t«* .-»mcthipg like com- ■ whether living or dead,hud <- , . *m im: : jnt d i.is 
pletiv-n, il.e v#i!uui v..:> first supposed to "Xpccimn . hut lumself.” Dr. ilany had 
be < .intin* d tc. tin* liearl, it wax this* on- e.uu» d h iu- eli for not mentioning Mftgpu* 
nected widi rirspirui.o;:, ami lastly, the «rf j die’s book nt the Institute, because he 
if ii—-.‘i .t.'in c-.cici-ruid :n - j'f .dnetiouj wished to avohl polemical discussion ; he- 
i* .«;■•!_.. vvai» pointed on!; and ;f « he thought that :dl papers read to 

ii i.vi*- /••iii--1 - i-> other rran. i: lad been, l.-araed S- cieties.shouJd be. as short as pos- 

*i. . ;*y :«v Ma.puidie, wl.n had thus’ >ii»le : »•»•: that if he had again to publish 

. 1 , r; SM ii-.ii-i'j ' "burin* tin di-Wimi :n J.ugh I. edition he Rhoohl do the shrae 
4 / :-i • t\ >• i, I'm bland of the cuyaj thing ; Lhatwaa to say, be should ultogether 

; • r.i.d of \'i.- vr:n cava inf.-rior, and! omit to mention what Maycudie had dune 
b\ /• 1 !ia: * f tin- i:h. r vein-, is dii-.'.n 1 .11 * , r- suhjeet. He f Mr. Spry) would say, 

*: toward the heart. The .v««\ , » nibw of ih : * t!• •>* st he wd so, he wuidd deservedly merit 
‘'aspiration is similar t » tis.it whli h draws tin', th- censure which bad been already ex- 
air into the lungs; it is, so to speak, an • pressed, since it was a duty * 1 i'h Wvty 
infjtir.ttion of vtuum bioatl” Here, Mr. Spry j rnau owed tu his own reputation ui.d <o ti.r 
contended, the mechanism was as clearly j public, i » put the public in pu»Si'Sj>.ion of 
described as words could describe it, the} whuu-vv; w u of importance connected with 
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the investigations to he undertaken. Dr. | 
Burry had said, that he had never claimed 
i" ..... ’■ ; but whether he had 

... learned front his own 

preface. It’ ** the mechanism had never 
been pointed out” hy any other man than 
Dr, Barry, he was entitled to the merit of 1 
having pointed it, out y and if it had been 1 
before pointed out by any other man, the 
merit of pointing It out could not belong to j 
Dr. Barry. Dr. Barry had said, that the 
experiment on the horse was only the coun¬ 
terpart of the experiment of Harvey, to de¬ 
monstrate the circulation of the blood ; but 
Harvey had never said in what position the 
minimal was placed when he p> »“ “ no -.1 *:,< 
experiment. It w as the design of die ex¬ 
periment on the horse, as well as of that on 
the dog, to allow gravitation to act on the 
returning columns of blood, and although the 
weight of the returning column of blood was 
allowed in each cue to operate freely and 
fully, the blood did return up to the place 
on which the ligatures «■»*!»■ npidii-l. Dr. 
Barry had asked, why he - Mr. < pn had 
not thrust his hand into the thorax of a 
horse and felt that the blood «.id return 
through the vena cava only in inspiration 
Me should answer, that he did not do it 
because he could have iV evidei.r.' of sin. 
other sense under more !tulMlrabh , circum¬ 
stances. He would ask, on which sense 
the greatest reliance should be placed in the 
present case, on the feeling or the sight ? 
ft required no inconsiderable effort to pass 
the arm into the thorax of such a powerful 
animal as the horse; and to make that open¬ 
ing throughWhich the arm was introduced 
air tight, as' Dr. Barry had imagined he had 
done, a great degree of p:vh-ur« i: <im have 
been made on some j ■ ■ ■ of the an:., pres¬ 
sure sufficient to take away all delicacy of j 
sensation in the lingers. He had by no 
means overlooked the beautiful remark of 
Dr. € arson; hut it appeared that Dr. Barry 
hud forgotten it when he asked why the 
experiment of thrusting the arm into the 
thorax of the horse had hot hern performed ; 
hi 1 appeared to have forgotten ll.at be bod 
even hy that experiment !■• :.: • hi.i:*-* 
within the scope of Dr. C:.-- 
since the touch was considered as fatal to 
the machinery as the fight He preferred 
the evidence of his \isdoh, therefore, to that 
of flip touch under tl.ev rircumatanct's, and 
the more so as it was equally avtiilahle hy 
bystanders. Fact was better than theory 
and as he hud evidence to adduce »o unobjec- 
t ion able as ocular demonstration in support 
nf his second propositi u:, lie should still 
c onsider that, ne had w-k-rmhui in showing 
that the influence of the thoracicwaeuum 
on the return of the venous blood must be 
vary cmsuimthle, as the blood did return to 
the heart without its assistance j and that 


nothing that Dr. Barry had said had prdved 
his title to the merit of originality even for 
his experiments. . . ■ 

Dr. Macaw said, that, his name having 
been mentioned by Dr. Barry, he felt him¬ 
self called upon to say a few words in ex¬ 
planation pf the facts to which that gen¬ 
tleman had alluded. With this object in 
view, the shortest and most satisfactory 
course perhaps would he, to give a simple 
narrative of the circumstances connected 
with the institution of Dr. Barry's first ex- 
| perimentt, and the \.u |*n!ian of his origi- 
nal memoir, from wliivb i» would appear 
j that the charge of Dr. Barry having bor- 
*..v. ■' .ti.v thing from the work of M. Ma¬ 
ge mut*, was not well founded. In the month 
of August 1824, (continued Dr. Mucanu,) 
Dr. Barry did me the hi i»»iir of laying be¬ 
fore me, iu Paris, a memoir, which he had 
then composed, “ On tin- Motion of the 
Blood in the Veins.” The object of this 
memoir was to show t!mf this inotion was, 
or ought to be, in a great measure, if not 
entirely, influenced by atmospheric pres¬ 
sure. Thia memoir, however, waft entirely 
: bypotheiir.il, that is, it consisted iu a chain 
■ of Veit soiling founded upon abstract prin¬ 
ciples, and tending to show that the motion 
of the venous blood must be so influenced, 
if these principles were well founded. After 
having carefully examined this memoir, I 
] remarked to Dr. Barry, that if these princi¬ 
ples were well founded one experiment 
woislil < mblvli the con hirif-iis he had diiiv n 
f:\in: them. ‘Ibis expci imen: was ■.■en-rimed 
jii my pn>' , m i e, as -i.iJoi in Dr. Barry's 
book, and by it his anticipated cc-mlusioTis 
were verified There may be some dispute 
hereafter eft to the priority of claim to the 
obstruct, theory, but there can be none us 
to the novelty and originality of the expe¬ 
riments. It had been long known, that 
water would ascend in the pump, un&'man- 
kim! ini.; utuUi d ih-i- n- Ives of this know- 
ledg*-: but riie cn minty of the fact does, 
not di-dnct lioin t merit' of the man wlio 
fis s» demonstrated that"'-.theater .is forced 
j to ascend wiil..- pumpl \ flu* pres-mv of ihe 
: *•*—isi- 1 . 1 loin si.i 1 Mtiiimry wl,i< h 

•«.« vi »d between Dr. Barry and my- 
j self, 1 can affirm that at tlm time be wrote 
[the memoir T have mentioned be had 
m itrn-ly h“ard of Dr. f arson's book, and 
tiint the fiiat copy of u be had ever seen 
•vns sent by me to him from London in 
ib‘S f >. With regard to the memoir read 
before the Institute, I took the liberty of 
1 suggesting that it would be unnecessary to 
del nil all the slope of the chain of reason¬ 
ing by which he bad been led to bis ex¬ 
periments, and that facts should be princi¬ 
pally attended to. The whole memoir was 
accordingly re-written, and as it was in¬ 
tended to be read before a learned body it 
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'L necessarily short, and admitted of no 
rvm fi.i I.':-.! .■:■■ >■. n ; . Mm/ina :!.• :i 

i ':h.( I ; l: .. -S-.W'I 

tl:c rxjion'iiviit with the bellows; he said, 
f, :n- far* bn,! particularly atrucfe him, it 
was this; the trachea in the human Kubii*'f 
«!•> lar-f- rl.u/i ::r.v vein, vet in Mr.Si .irlc-V 
luiliV.' ."' tin- tubes \’t r-'i'rt'iH'tAvfitis, wliiib 
were four in number, were all larger titan 
those representing the trachea. This caused 
his prini ijjii! ciiji-cf.ieji !:> the apparatus. 

Mr. Ki-.uirev would ask one 
Did Hr. Alftemm meu.i to state that the ii«.a 
glottidis was larger than any vein in the 
body, that it was larger than the vena <cava 
inferior, for example, where ,it passed 
r through the tendon of the diaphragm ? 

■ llr. W>- wiiiiKii!. slated th:i r ihe bellows 
of Mr. Snarls was furnished only with three 
tubes to repre*.-nt reins'and that one of 
them v .{■■ i! i-.h-div ?• ih .:> t/i. in.:'. A' 

of the !i- !: v.s v, :■»^ !'-■■ 1 rh- 
Dr. M ■■ >-i ■ ■■ ‘i-,: fivt -i it. 

had seen at the iiuRtOTitm >*»<*«wi.s 

the/.■/■*. a-m-D 

Dr. I - f.i:!- :o a:.o’ i for 

;t.Vi»«:ii».« cm the a'teir.to'i of l lie So¬ 
ciety. He would fiiiniioi the Society, tint 
oil the exptfrimeuts which had been made 
by person! who felt opposed; to hi»doctrine, 
ha«l cmnhrmed his statement, that there wux 
some vacuum found ra-the <Iu:d during iu- 
spiratinu ; this had been ,n-.v M by lb. ex¬ 
periments of Mr. Ellerby, Dr. and 

others ; in short, »<■ isiul «k- - .hid it : but 
it, was (•ontfhdfcd, thus thr .i!Un" r - of riuit 
vacuum was ineotwderMe- in its action, be¬ 
cause the blood could-return to the heart 
without its-aid. Mr. Spry comes to ft conclu¬ 
sion v.hioh 1 tun sure ho wiHhmiself, upon re-, 
flection, wWm h-\ e «to be very logical, 
v IIc hopes •' that his experiments v. •'•'hi 
* suffice^) show, that the thoracic va-- is-uu, 
the exmance of which, to a certain extent, 
he did not mean to tie :\, »-.\t . b d ' Mb - 
!■ ■ '' •■'*’’ •' * ■■■■ Vt'K U-. blond, 

... ■ ... m !■ . i ■ ■■ ■: bln. >ii 

. • ..... !0 i< heart, by . ■’.« - 

powers.” ft would be just v.» logic : 
conclude, that because the bull and the 
",:i M ; ■: r.-*.. - jVi’* I.v :•.••• - 

*.••• !ui.,( on i \ s i v:. 

. ■ ■ r.:_. fh»‘ ‘ ! " i< f( \! :■« " a! 

the assistance of the old horse, the latter 
could give bo assistance if again tackled on 
topi fresh hay rope. Mug Cun., v'.> pl-iugl - 
mad, however, had too much i to roun 
to the conclusion, and the old horse was 
accordingly, added once more to the bolero- 
jf gmieous team. 1 hope for the honour of 
the very little mathematical denjawstration. 
and rational induction still left to our con¬ 
jecturalartyr^-nay, for the well-merited r-. • 
putatioa of Dr. Clutterbuck himself, as a 
No. 179* 
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( medical philosopher, that he did not make. 
■■■-' ■! vibration ex mtktdrd, which in Tup 
! '■ y 1 y - be is stated to have made, viz. 
l ■ from what 1 . V 1 ' ih.. 1 ■ rcu- 

ing, he considered •• .' rV i i.\ ■•fihe 
j thoracic vacumnon the circulation was uluiost 
and that it would bo uiijustiiiuble 
; cruelty to make any further experiments on 
s(.!)iiv(jt.” Hut what has the learned 
Doctor heard ? Why, he heard that veins 
had been tied at various dist ances from the 
heart, with the thorax open, and the thorax* 
■■d at. and that when these v h*. «.■>, 

! ' r,, d below the ligature, blood Imp .flowed. 
So, because Wood flows under these ctrcum- 
StanceK, it. is proved to devwn&traium that 
fttraosphcrh p !' ‘.-.I i ; •• .mw 

of the anitre 1 ■-on 
its current, under any circumstances. In 
short because after the bull had eaten the 
hay rope that connected the old horse with 

• the plough, he and the mule could still drag 
, it, after a .fashion, if would !».- u:ij .DTabh- 

< ;vvy to try whether the ol I , n i.cil 
■ in, could give any assistance or not. 
Dr. Barry coucladerl, by inviting Mr. Spry 
to imitate the cxumples of Mr. KHcrby and 
Mr. Searlc, who had repeated his principal 
exp. iim. nts, and who (though opposed to 
las interenoes) had acknowledged their cor¬ 
rectness with a manliness and candour which 
did them honour. 

Mr. Senv said that there were a few re- 
marks made,by Dr. Barry, which required 
reply. Dr. Barry had now given, up all 
'■l.rtui to thfr orighudity of the theory, but. 
contended for the originality of the cx- 

perimenta ina.l.- iu *!»,.■■ t: .' ..y 

w^astrue. Dr. I ban ■>. !.; 
self that trouble as the sa.mc thing had 1.x. an 
.dpne before him by others; IMageudie had 
described the mechanism by which the 
_ * ii' iiun. wfound Injhrtt him, and had con- 

• ti.. acctiracy of the opinion of his 

j predecessors by actual experiment. So 
! i:l!h'ugh the fact for which Dr. Barry’s 

i rinx '.its were made , to wtablish,. way 

1 l.xig s*:n-i admitfet! ; y«!,/<»• these experi- 
1 ;■! , brought to hertr upon an admitted 

f.i ■ !*r. Ikrry cl&ipu'd ori^ix.ilitv. -i:.'! po 
j small share of glory. What, would be 
] thought of. the pieteiwfaas of u nmn who, 
because he bad made some, eiperitmih to 

• demonstrate the circulation of the blood, 
different perhttjis from any before made, 
should turn, round and claim the <lh- 
ci.-civof the circulation 1 Or who, br^ug 
>ii• i :■ from such a claim, should tey, if 
Harvey discovered the circulation, lie had 
made experiments to show'the fact 'different, 
fraai those by Harvey, and therefore 
entitled to a »bare of the glory of the dis- 
covary f Dr. Barry had objected to the. 
iiur.riv . " blood .wlit ft'.’S' i hi ii .»'! i* h- .he, 

. Mt.Sj.:;- ‘Stated two ounce son the uu'.horily 
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of Hidler, Blumenbach, Richer ami, and 
other most distinguished physiologists : ami 
until Dr. .Barry hud made some experiments 
or adduced some sort of evidence to slum that 
that quantity was not expelled at each con¬ 
traction of the left ventricle, he should still 
assume that: it was. !f Dr. Barry wished 
1o know on what authority the peculiar 
structure of the animals named h..! 1 - 
mentioned ; he should refer him to ■ • 
{Hid to Carus, or he believed it hud also 
been quoted by Fyfe in the. 4th vol. of hits 
Compendium of Anatomy, which might he 
deemed u pretty correct abstract on the 
subject. Dr. Burry had luid great stress 
upon the formation of the vacuum in the 
pericardium, But what was to become 
of that vacuum in cases where the inner 
surface of the pericardium was glued to 
the surface of the heart 1 Dr. Barry must 
have recollected the experiment made by 
Air. Senile on the rabbit, its shown to the 
Hunterian Society An which the pericardium 
was opened by removing a portion of the 
sternum, the finger was introduced in ab¬ 
solute contact with the heart, and of course 
atmospheric pressure ; vet the animal had 
lived for many hours, and the circulation 
therefore must have continued, lie, Mr. 
Spry, did not deny, as he had before stated, 
the existence of the thoracic vacuum, or 
that it might, not exercise some influence cm 
the return of the venous blood, but he would 
contend that that influence had been proved 
to be inmisidmibk, and undeserving that 
rank which hud been assigned to it umoag 
the ■auxiliary forces of the circulation. 

( Some further debate ensued, but as no 
matter of argument was involved, we have 
not. room to notice it.] 

Dn, Cu;rroim:cK said that he had been 
induced to express his opinion on this sub¬ 
ject on. a former occasion, and bo. felt it right 
again to do so. He thought that it was 
clearly established, by the experiments of 
Dr. Burry and of those who had repeated 
them, that there- was some sort of vacuum 
formed in the chest during inspiration. H< 
had never questioned the accuracy of Tv 
Ilarry’s experiments, but he dissented :■ m 
the inferences which Dr. Burrv had drawn. 
It was necessary to he borne in mind, that 
as nil experiments must be attended with 
considerable- pain to the animal, increased 
efforts were made ; so that it was probable 
that no experiment could ever determine the 
natural condition of the chest in respiration. 
JIe did hot mean to deny that a vacuum to a 
certain extent might exist, and prove, of some 
use in the circulation under certain circum¬ 
stances ; as, for example, when great efforts 
were made by the animal: but lie could not 
help thinking that..'its influence was neither 
so constant nor so important during ordinary 
respiration as Dr* Barry had BUjmosed, He. 


had already expressed his opinion that suffi¬ 
cient evidence had been adduced to justify 
that conclusion. 

Dr. Barry said that he had already 
gained much ground. It was now allowed 
on all hands,-—1st, That his experiments 
were correct.: ‘idly, That atmospheric pres¬ 
sure does exercise wine, influence, on the pyo- 
„• o of venous blood. It only re- 
to establish the amount Of this influ¬ 
ence. This latter task lie thought, he had 
already accomplished, by the application of 
the barometer as described in his lectures. 
Dr. Barry considered Mr. Searle’s very in¬ 
genious experiment with the bellows-thortix 
a« a confirmation of one of his leading infer¬ 
ences ; viz. “ That it is the repetition of in- 
- w■•■hdes the velocity of the 

blood returning to tne heart.*' 


TO J'liYSitTANS. 

(CIUCCLAB.)* 

. A private Association of Physicians in 
the ■'! 1 ■ ■ than 

a ye;. 1 ■ . .rr-, .. ■■hu . ■ the 

state of the Medical BrofeSsioit, upon prin¬ 
ciples founded on the broad basis of public 
utility. They now offer it for the approba¬ 
tion and support 'of the great body of the 
Facnilty throughout: the British dominions, 
US well as of <1 i i * 1 . ■ ■ 

That in winch they are engaged is en¬ 
tirely a common cause, in which all are 
equally; interested. The individuals who 
now address their brethren, will therefore 
not make a. • • *' • : nor will 

they even • • • • a number 

of the faculty, in town and country, sufti- 
cionl to form a highly re.-jn ctidih- arid effi¬ 
cient body, shall have signified the^ inven¬ 
tion of co-operating with them. In raising, 
.• - . ’’ standard of 

.'. .. indicating a 

.. . . physicians, 

!hr;. l.:i- »■ i.i:- !■ labours of those who 
limy i. .• . • - . ''u u: i ■•mparatively easy. 

It being particularly desirable, at the 
commencement of an undertaking of this 
magnitude and importance, to ascertain the 
sentiments of the faculty, it is earnestly re¬ 
quested that, on ii-n ivir.c a ropy of this 
circular, they will • oinmiinic::;.. their wui- 
uion upon it, • i'her ii\. or through 
some other physicians* They will please, 
id order to save the postage of many letters, 
to transmit their communications in franks, 
or otherwise free of expense, addressed to 

* This is the Document mentioned at 
pages 360 and 535 of our present volume.— 
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die Secretary Q f the Faculty of l‘Nysic in 
London, «iul to the care of Messrs Long* 
inan and Co., Ifooksvilrrs, PuierboftfT-row, 
Each physician n-n-iving a copy C' this 
circular, i» requested to coiumuuicat.* it to 
others ; and afterwards to favour the Asso¬ 
ciation with their collective sentiments.—- 
Such as do not receive copies will impute 
tlie omission, in the absence of a list of the 
faculty, to ignorance of their address. In 
order Hiii: smh ouiWion.- iniivh- ' 

infoi iiiiiri'.n r-^pi-ctiog il.e ’.'.ones ..i"»I<I: 
in j-i.y-ic. i« siiient in liiesr o«n«rl!ie aei^l:- 
hom ing ? ,»ns, is rc'pir-ded toln \r;-.:i-irii' 
ted in the answers returned by physiem# 
receiving this circular. Surges:form of all 
Linds will he favourably received and atten¬ 
tively considered. This Association Lave 
only further fn add. that t-inn the .Surgeons 
tmd General J'rMmii.'riiii-rb I.avm icspeetively 
formed unions, have already presented Re* 
Utions to the Legislature, and are proceed¬ 
ing to other measures in Support of 

their iii'eies's; unless the phy- 

$iemus also farm a h i>.i>i!ar union in supjwirt 
of their own ris-l-H iu.** ibosw «*i*?!i.- public, 
had as things unw sue wii‘.i ih.» higher 
brach of the medii-a'- nrn-e»sion. is is very 
far from being improbable that they may 
still become much worse. 

THE FACULTY OF PHYSIC IN 
LONDON. 

A few physicians, who had lout, ob-rcm d 
with rc-gn-; iin c.s innient to ihi •■■iblie, ami 
the deb j-i-iu ifo.* ns-:!i.:i! p'-fos-sion. 
occasion* ■ v i T- ar'ifo i.il, foi« < *1. <;isc,t- 
dant, dis i r.jiur , io!:V> , ni.il 'iui * 
into which it.-*diiii-r. :>i bruimli-jv had fallen, 
did, on the 27th of July 1825, n.n«tilutr 
themselves into the nucleus of a proposed 
A ssi .fiat :ioi, foi the purpose, of asceitaining,. 
IToniuljiiiing, and endeavouring to esta¬ 
blish®!!: an organization of that prufussion 
as is calcuinted, by emulation and ruin peti¬ 
tion, to bsrinu into activity the greatest sum 
of talent, knowledge and integrity ; and 
thereby to ensu'e U -In- coimctmiiy. in the 
highest attainahh- . ihe j n-wmstip 

of health, and iiw piclengnthi*. i.r l.*:-*. as 
well us to the in* inters of hie prm'ehM- n 
themselves the su:u oi staluh'y at. i 

respectability, of winch :!,..ir i* 

susceptible.’ 

At various nutating*. svjhsetjuensly held in 
pursuance oi their object, they agreed upon 
the fallowing principles and rules >— 

PRINCIPLES OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Ik the organization of the differc *.- 
hr,.f:i'.. > . f in, .hi ,f profession, themu:i. 
•*b;.c» of < :».h-r;. , i.)ii. os in all other d - 
piirtments, ought to be. the good of the com¬ 
munity ; by consulting which, also, the 
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respectability of theft* own members will ho 
best insured. 

From the almost fortuitous manner in 
which laws and institutions have for tins 
most part arisen, and the little share which 
the public voice has generally hud iu fram¬ 
ing them, in those period- .. _ ,••«** ■■ 

ignorance in which they ■ .. . ■ i.i 

necessarily happened that they have been 
much more calculated for the convenience 
■u.d Vi,-: ns. :,: -f the members of the 
S ’ fo'*.i* i.-, < >t»i or their separate 

In .i:u hes, than for the benefit of society at 
These observations hold good of*the 
different branches of the medical profession 
more than of any other; and of that profes¬ 
sion, iu the British dominions, more than in 
any other nation. 

It is essential to the objects in view, that 
there should be no limitation to the number 
of any of the branches of the medical pro¬ 
fession, excepting what is imposed by the 
demand that there should exist complete 
emulation mid unrestrained competition 
among their members; that the public 
should have a free choice of their medical 
attendants ; that the tests of fitness should 
be proper and uniform; that examination 
should be conducted upo:i ib-tef minute prin¬ 
ciple®, and not by bodies having tin interest 
in tire issue; and that universities should 
be regulated with a view to a correct and 
efficient im-mcal discipline and instruction. 

1® is nu ohviiui.i deduction from the clem- 
ft principles of our common nature, that 
’hose members of any profession who bene- 

by its mal-organmition, will not only no$ 
s.i'i in, or consent to, but will on the con¬ 
trary, by every means iu their power, op- 
pose the iiivproveniontrt which would de¬ 
prive thorn <d their cm iusive privileges : and. 

folhiu - a-•■■‘■■ol:.s:\ :V proposition, 

,(nr«! t!.* rep-! .f ] a:ties interested 

in tin- pc)p-:ii;ii!i;;n of existing abuses in 
this profession should be listened to with 
distrust. 

That medical constitution best adapted to 
mai'iiu:: f!i- ■■ • ‘fore of the community, and 

r.-*>*i: i >n*ni-i < 1 . the profession, we think 
rnr. !>;■•, i.nod by free and frequent 

■ii-.. ■ *> i:*. .union of persons, who, 

ft■.*n, i.ii-:..- i.nii < ducation, are competent 
m a :•■•*. v litigation of the subject, 
and, from their position in society, have, no 
interest in j-i-rproiating dcbiHMiii or uhu#i*. 
In the words oi Addison : “ An i:".|iesl pu: fy 
of men, acting with unanimity, are of in¬ 
finitely greater consequence than the same 
naxtv aiming at the sumo end K diff i.uf 
G* w-.“ T!. 1*. a tin*:!*- an 

*.* t ... : 2 'al i.i •>. .' • 

■■f 1 !.... - -r‘ -.uho,.! r.. ■■■ ■,r-ij.-.s 

;fi : i. i s'. roiuinii;i«- wspeedily be 
■■in i, pT -li.- •: tire public 

lujii'i. .<• ».:■ l.igisht!:: ■ .in . in tho Minis- 
2 V % 
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ten of the Crown, of the utility and nece* 1 zatfon, s^as therefore deputed to a portion 
«ty of remodelling-, upon correct i .fo- Ijl. .<. ■>? Hr associates : and the reanits w t it . 
tin: various branches of the nu-dii.': '••!* --ii.. have since been pit blwlicd, t>> 

si on in the United Kingdom. An Asso- MesssA. Loftgman and C'o.^in a woik en- 
ciation of the Graduates of Universities, too, titled M An V.xp.iS.'i n *’f 41 r ^ tate ot the 
it is obvious, can in the mean time esta- Medical Profs. ir »•*** I dominion?, 
blirtb and maintain themselves in the inde- and of the Irj ;• Ed* •' • of t‘*« Monopoly 
pendent and honourable exercise of their by Usurpation of the lV\ai College ot Vliy- 
profeasion, in virtue of the rights • ,, <Tiin-’v-. d -I, bins' in London,” Ts» that work refer- 
hy their diplomas, and in opposi-t-m t.i tin • «• may he made, as illustrative of the 

UHprped authority of medical incorporations, J principles and views of the Association. 
»md every other species of undue inter- Rut, in the m&an time, it has heyri i’e.iu.'M 
ference. For although it is trui ifor.;: '-i !■. give in the present ( irculor it* 
such usurpation and interference, i„- ;-r*r. ua! heads, under the' form ..of resold* 

tor of physic may, to a certain degree, 1 ti*.n«, in order that no person who joins 
singly maintain his individual right.-, it may ho able to allege tlmt any of the 

only by union on an extended scale, that principles'of the associates have been either 
the member* of the faculty can permanently misrepresented or concealed, and that nil 
obtain complete security and protection. who read'them may be led to a due sense of 
the utility and necessity of a thorough 
RULES. medical reformation :~- 

emgibiuty of memdeh*, &c. Rmtoed, 

A u. graduates in medicine practising as 1. That, in London, there are 174 pli v- 
physitituis are eligible, in virtue of their sicians, being, on a population of 1,200.000, 
diplomas, to become members of u The one to 7000 inhabitants; whilst, in Paris, 
I acuity ot Physic in London,” without dis- nr A W, h“in«. on a population of 

tinction of university or country. The pro* .:,u ■» 1 .:<m .ahahitants, Con&e- 

c codings of this Association, it is prep, ri .■ ratio of the phyri- 

here to state, are intended to bp wholly ■ ■ •■.,.* -..p is to that of Paris 

p- •<:.“< ♦ f-i' 

'■1- ci 4 ' 'i:»u of the 'candidateforadniis-j 2. ; Urati jn L.ndr't:. iuore nr*. 1000- snr- 
sion into the Faculty of Physicrin L ■■■.’ ■ .• - . ie to i-pie. ; whilst, 

being verified and registered in the* t ■ \ ., !•■ .. ■ ere are only 128, or one to 6000 

the Association, open, subscribing. 1 . ■ . . ■ i. /'ifo-r r»"rii i f fo. 

principles, he is of course entitled to he to that in Paris a ./uv.i. 
enrolled m a member. That, in London, there are 2000 pn/c- 

\V hen any question arises rendering eligi- lising apothocaj it s, or one to 600 inhahi- 
hility or the exceptions doubtful, or in any tants; whilst, in Paris', there are only 180 
other case of difficulty, the doubts to be re- dispensing apothecaries or phurnj&cicns, or 
solved by the ballot, at the next subsequent one to 4lf>0 inhabitants , the proportion in 
meeting, or any more convenient time. ;!.*>• .foe h'.fog to that in Paris as mien to one. 

Members in the country to be at liberty j -1. "I hat, in London, there are besides 
to vote by proxy. upwards » f.'ii'O chois»\n aind druggist*, (the 

Other Tides to he enacted as them-rur- p;./.,-q.." n'Mihecarex or pharntiicMis of 
ranees arise which may seem (; .'' •' i, .../ri.-. . h: h./!.. ;■ .a'-i ,,: , ri'>■! 
them ; holding always in view * i- »i .i\iu . :■ „:i ihi,f ■■h:'-' ii. „■ ,i 
tlmt the principal security and i-r. .si:n\.: »•: w,..,.; a .„,■■■ ..uu-.-.t'sci .\ ■] o 

an association, founded on juft prh»iripl#si' •v.haldtanN ' ith drugs. This branch has, 
consist in the absence of all unarmsnrv in tins utrv, under the prevailing system, 
restrictions. * been r«i:c.! into -%* ‘ •.c«-h- !hc wants of 

- | H . (> p] ei within the :.v • h •>! cv: ! .. \. 

tn the course of the proceedings and dis- S. That, in London, the physicians’are to 
cessions which have taken place, it became the surgeons as one to six ; to the apottie- 
evident. that some more efficient means than caries, as one to twelve ; to the chemists 
had yet been contemplated of informing the and druggists, ns one to two; to all of them 
faculty and the public !<**»«; linn ih*’ nature united, as one to twenty; whilst, in Paris, 
and extent of the rrr.l-irarnr iiafl.ii: of the the p!.v«:c : i..«. ar** tht ’«ur* enr.a :is fp o to 
different branches uf in<‘dicnl j rofession, [ one *• i" ; f*i:as t*• r•. • > > (.no ; 

wore muispi-nauh 1 ..' : • The succ -s of t.he '• t-> both united, us trvo to one ; the ratio 
object in vKwwitl-i: -.is-; eri.^1. 1 wi-ie], the ;-.l.ysi. '•.’;s ii, T.»-;d mb. ui to all 

llie t;^k of inv.>sti«;:;,u.; the ariuai Hate of j the other bram-les of ihc nodical pro- 
these (liffernit hiiiorito, tu: nur« < specially f, being to that in Paris n*. me tn forty 1 
of tluiT of pliysic. ws w-i! as i;,e ( auscs nnd 6. That rinco in Paris no undue re- 
consequencea of their pidpuhlc uml-on aui- jstrkliens exist, in respect to the different 
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branches of the medical profession; and tion of graduates in physic; t. The limi- 
«in-ee their relative proportions to each -tationofthe number of physicians, and con- 
otlier, and to the population, are similar to sequently of medical student® in the uni- 
those which obtain in other cities, where no varsities; 3. Their division into different 
undue restrictions prevail, it is to bepte- ranks; 4. The estabtishment of a higher 
sumed that these proportions are the result rank in favour of the graduates of certain 
of the necessary adaptation, under freedom universities, in which inferior medical in- 
from undue restraint, of the supply to the struction prevails; and, by an unparalleled 
demand. inconsistency, the degradation to a lower 

7, That since there - cannot naturally be, rank of the graduates of other universities, 
in any state of society, such a relative demand in which medical instruction exists of » 
for medical, surgical and pharmaceutical aid, superior kind; and 5, By the prohibition , 
as is indicated by the existing relative pro- under a considerable penalty, to meet in con- 
portion;, of the different branches of the saltation with doctors in physic who arc 
mr ! : ,i ■ i: I.- : and j-’mc -(not of their body, although they do not 

. ! ,i: ;■ !:■■■■■ p ■. ■ ■ • - d > not ohtein :i. 'hesitate to attend with surgeons and apo- 
uues wnere no imum* u strirtiOite exist, it ■ thecaries. 

follows that tin artificial, for. ed, ihsrorihni, 12. That the re-examination of grade- 
iTspio, ,.":I'i:iali. i.inl ifi:< *.f *'<f 1 atea of universities,. by a primte College, 

bIn :• the f*s*:..!• whose rights as physicians are derived from 

r. 1 .1,.,. . i. U lb- i- ,al* i.f i'i,. their university diplomas ; who are couho- 

i'h . « ». 5 !i ii • to these branches, queutly no higher ia rank than those whom 

ft. That the healthy state of the different they examine; who cannot even confer 
branches of the medical profession in Paris, the title of IWi e h .-1.*.-ii . it 4, there 
and throughout France gener.dlv, hi ing ad- W’cro in tlio.i '■ •< ... ■.••iv.!'- - k , had no 
nutted ! ■> il jii-rid i:pmi the dm- adaptation of such title), and who have even a direct per¬ 
lite siippU to tin- demand ; and their u;i- soual interest in the issue, is, besides bc- 
Inalil'v siute in Louden, thi tiiglitm', ing animurpat inn, wbidly preposterous. 

!' 11 i : . ■ 0 -..'i i,i defend upon re- . 13* '1’hnt. the division of admitted phy- 

■«!!!',!•■■ ■ ¥ j-.l B i *■ lit tllilt due iJ.j.lj l.i si- i:.ll- di' 1 -!!. I li-i'l - which W»S »t first 
tion ; and the rati-* who h. under Ish-h ennrriy \in 1 f55?'-marie to up- 

circunistances, the physicians in I •»■■•!■-!. i'L In i»s»:.-■■: iv • the fellowship 
bear to the other hraudiea of tni'-du*e ■'*■. :!:c I * -mates-of Oxford 

profession, being, relatively in Paris, as wr J ae-i ’Cambridge, and the licentiates, uotwit li¬ 
ft* forty j it follows,-r-the wants of the in-' ^landing the parity of rights expressly se- 
httbitaut* of these cities, in respect to the cured to the universities by the articles of 
aid of these different hrauches, being sup- union, taken principally from those of Scot- 
posed to be equal,—tha t the excess of the land . 

other Immches over that of the physician in 14* Thar, during <h- si-vi-nio, nth c.-i»t u> \, 
London, is as roili v to on® ! the surgeons mid iipiUhc'iiiii ,i bad In-rome 

9. That according to. the proportion «> mmmous, the physicians remaining 
which exist in Paris, there .shmld h« m nearly shiionnry. that it became impossible 
LuikIot!, *>K) pliyohiaiii*, 170 surgeons, n:n I ■ t*» nsuni’i them fumi practising physic; 
.*40 miming apothecaries; in uli 1310, or j»»d that they subsequently, under a change 
oueJp 900 inhabitants : whereas the actual of circumstances, and by virtue of partial * 
nujlers ere, 17.> physicians, 1000 surgeons, Mar charters, formerly acquired that privi- 
yOthi piacliting apothecaries or geneaalpruc- I lege, whilst the College continued to prose- 
■iitunurs. ami .100 tliqttwun* apnih.Tiirics nr j cute ptiysscians, not of their body, /or « .umi- 
i'Ih.'HI'SI.h and illUggi.its ; iu all .5 !7'|, til i,ii«-. hr fur, i.urf ihtir pi»f>t?ion. 

to 315 inhulii Unite. Coiiseq"-ntly, tin* ex-; l '>* N-.t, i« France ami other countries, 
peuaes incidental to sickmn are wuwly whilst the physician and surgeon observe 
tliiee tuiicH as great in London a*, in Paris, J some doconcy and reserve in thdr encroach- 

10. That the Koval College of Phyri- [ments upon each other’s provinces, the 

dans iu Loudon were inst tuied fei tl.i pur-; plwi e;a» ■< •> i»v dirtpensiiig apothecary does 
poaort of “preventing improper per»m.s not t-n.-r mcJi upon that of either. In 
from practising physic, puuishing bud prac-1 llritain atone is the praditin" apothecary, 
tice, ;uul suppressing empiricism;*' mu! 'sn-^iwi-'ij.'itl: -cLry, or . 

that, to enable them to carry these obex '» kimwi. . 

into eff-d, tlu'v mere viital uliri i'.c pow-j Id* That he who exclusively Abates his 
at- of prosKriiur.g, fo.ing. 11111 , 1 ^, 1 : 1 .:..:! and j attention to the practiee of physic, must 
iuterriii t.ng oileii.li -t. * ’•a|ui,i‘> 1- I:.’;; aqua^he the most skilled k 

11. -That,ia addition to thepowers «■ :, Jw** * branch; and that lie who 
which they were legally invested, they lm-.c :«!••«•end* f •«_ remimerotion' upon- advice, had 
usurped others, of which the following arc j less }• iv, rial ind^einentB to deviate from 
»on»e of tl*e p rin cipal 1 1. The re-exoiuimi- duty to Jiu» putiente, than he who depends 
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TREATMENT OF FRACTURES* 


Tor remuneration upon the quantity of drugs 
■Which litr fu'.r Consequently, as iti 

this country, uine-tentha of the practice of 


'early couaideration, in order l>mt efficient 
remedies may be applied to the very serious 
uub country, nine-tenths of the practice of | grievances complained of, and the disgrace 
physio are in tin*. bands of persons whode-; wiped away of being, ia respect to our law* 
pend for remuneration upon die quantity of j in this department, centuries behind other 
ilrui>> ■ lm :i ilo'y a.ipjiiv, niid llu'ir iiiiri>s(h urilixcii esr 1 


1“ I*:,; la 'r |.* , r|u-ti 1 n'.y hop: ; k l \ .*j inni 
1 ■”**■* du'ii'v ill.- ov;.»,i/atio]! i.tTl).- (liffcrnji 
hr.iin :.} t ill lilt! mwv dl proi<-M;o:i ill tori 


mii'iiiR. 

;.i. 1 inn portions to the I^aktuna, and 
iTnii lepicsenl.kiitms to the Ministers of the 
rrivrn ( Town, ib-mded upon these resolutions, with 


hi hi.. ,ii , ,n i in, iiici ,* A profi'Mtosi in furi>i»ii i Town, ib-mded upon these resolutions, with 
countries is far pretorabln to that which ob-1 such additions and alterations as May be 
tains in Britain. _. ._A- ’i- ... 


, . / I--w r «w.„. »*«ivuMW|irum uuuuunifl UHU WtrcintWXSfft « MUy UV 

judged necessary, be presented at the enriieat 
i7. 1 hat the effects, upon the iateresr* j practicable perioda that may be found eipe* 
oi.the public, of the mal-organiaation of the dient, with a view to ulterior proceedings for 
medical profewdon in Britain, are, to pro. toe accomplishment of their object, 
vent thmr havmii n frPiv #*1.™™ _ . 


vent, their haring a free choice of their 
physicians ; to »ub«titute surgical or plmr 
nuieeufcical for medical aid of *• .•p l irnprii.i<- 
hiwl; and greatly to enhance the ejqwiwses 
incidental to sickness, 

1th That the effects upon the different 
branches of the medical profession, of the 
artificial, forced, discordant, disproportion*' 
ate, and fluctuating state, into which they 
have been thrown by the causes mentioned, 
are injurious to all of them in a much higher 
degree than can readily he conctiivfed, 
lib That physicians who are not of the 
College in Loudon, are precluded in Enr 


London, 12th of August, 182ft. 


TREATMENT OF FRACTURES. 
To the Editw fyf Tm Lancet,, 


i Si«,—I beg toe favour of you to insert the 
following observations in your next Number. 
I In Thv Lanckt, January 6th, there is a 

ii'i-.iff-... icre i-f “L* b(ii.,‘i !■. ni ;i . ■ 
i i.:»!:i'.ii!i*t>.. lariS.-i’. tl.i- i< iea..:u 

t'v :v ‘“ w r. .. wi.H-ii t> m© to have been very in* 

Itoi leVr 1,.. sin. first piece, whvput on 

' Cturn crossing}splints in such u cue,., where, from the *». 

Ml rctad may be: Mlu.mu.ted will, uw- j ,m| v „,1,W wihfimlrtiM. IftbdLlI 
1 on tw t* , , had been laid in u pillow, niawd on a flat 

X. I hat, whilst >u England, Members oi j pkoe of board, a large linseed meal poultice 

nnltltaA ,1.. ...L .1, .1. - S 


. , -... . -lltt m 

the College of l ‘hymeimis in Loudon, of the 
Colleges,bf Surgeuua in .London * Dublin j and 
Edinburgh, and of the Society of Apothe- 
caries in London, are, by the new Jury Act, 
exempted from serving on juries, there is 
no such r wmptioii in favour of iloctors of 
phyfcip, not of uk> London College, even the 
members of the Irish ami Scotch Colleges of 
Physicist)*. 'I hey arc also liable, in Eng¬ 
land, to he balloted for the militia, and to 
perform other obligations, from which the 
aforesaid persons are exempt. 

21. Thm until the different branches of 
the medical profession he V 


applied over the ir.Mf of the injured parts, 
and the pillow then slightly confined round 
by two or three bits of tape loosely tied, 
and this renewed once ©ir twice in twenty^ 
four hours, I have no doubt but the lerai' 
nation of the case would have been very 
different. J 

Aotliiug can be «o contrary to the prin- 
i cipW* of good surgery , ns to bind op recent 
| fractures in splints. Most of the pai- and 
I inflammation which occur after fraetores, 

1 are oecoaioaed by ctmlinmg the limb in haul 
dages and splints. Suppose, for want of 
■, the parts ohoold become a little dis- 


a*new, upon unquestionable principles ot placed* ftllmav Iwea.dlv put toriithts when 
public utility, it shall be a main abject of tos iaflamnuitioa is wbdued. By thL toJnk 
the association of the (acuity of i.h-.sic in ■.ii.olu-.mioi, of a 


the association of the faculty of ph-.sl, ■» 
I.ondon, by moons of agcnml confederaiioo 
of the indejiendent idiysicinua, wherever 
they may reside,, to nflbvd support nnd pro* 
tedion to all doctors of physic, whether 
practising in town or elsewhere, wdio shall 
become members of their body, u^atiwt the 


appuuauoti m a linseed poultice, 

Elm, I have lately seen a very bad compound 
i di&locarion of the uncle, with fracture of the 
I g° m jitv&urMff from toe fir*, with- 
; out pain, or}mr, 1 h«r«, in the 

course of <m»y years practice, tfltn w it> 
ociMwti the mm# happy results from the i 


rs TA%r 

’ ' : 8 t l6 usul P att0MS of the j m Hospitals would lay aside their splints i» 


College of Physicians in Loudon, 

9S. That the public at large, the mem- ] 
bers of the legislature, mid the ministers of 
. the crown, are earnestly solicited to take 
tom highly intereating subject kto toeir 


i —r™ bucn BuaniB in 

the early mattgmeirt of fractured \mh^ 
jgive a fair trial to toe plan her® !«d 

CnnNTftY. SynunoN* 
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BOYAL INFIRMARY, EDINBURGH. 

■ Jak 1 . n, mt. 

Cats of Collca Plctonum, produced by Ou i af»- 
wrptitm of Lead used as dressing to an extern- 
the Burn. 


tongue shghtlv furred; Her colour of it ca¬ 
daverous hut;; her features sharp, anxious?, 
and attenuated; ami, on asking her several 
times as to the cause of these appearances, 
she could assign no other reason for their 
presence than weakness ami long ermfLv*- 
ment to bed. AH her symptoms berumo 
mote intent', ami she now began to corn- 
(Rain of a tendency to coetiveness, ami of 
weakness-in the extremities. from her knees 


Custom Has sanctioned the division of downwards. On the frith of January, tho 
* 4 cases'’ into the sucnessfal aad unsuccess* abdomen became tender and tympanitic, and 
M. We have also another subdivision of she complained of violent pain. An enema 
reported surgery into records of failure from in the night brought away a large dejection, 
proper, and of fatality from improper, treat- bur she remained much in the same state, 
»*»*.. The classification might be extended and was ordered a oolocynth pill every sixth 
further, by the establishment of another hour^—17th* The pain in the abdomen re¬ 
order, affording examples of the effect* of attained unabated; the bowels not opened 
good and bad practice in the same patient, during the night, and passed but about four 

J ‘ ■' " ’ • * -‘ " ' * ' " ' 11 it of 

oil, 
ratn 

might be considered a familiar ilhistration j this to tfee 19th, she bad taken at intervals 
of the latter inscriptionof remedial agency, castor &1, calomel, tincture of aloes, and hud 
Singular enough, all these varieties of pntho- j fomentations, and several enemat.a of tur- 
logieul terminations Have been esteenuul m mine administered, but without any’ ef- 


nna conoucteu oy tne same meatcaj anena- ounces ot wine, ah injection oi snip in 
ant. Thus, to poison a man in one stage of soda and - senna, and a dose of castor 
liis illness, and 8iibseiraerrt.lv to restore him, • were ordered to he taken immediately. F 


almost equally instructive by the profossio’i;: &•••;. It eight o’clock on the night of the 
but Mil* cft'is- is riilfirietidy obvious, for, | r-nth. ’ ,cd by Dr. Hunter, and 


the phwiden or <u«*o!i wtm would mnr-lv r >*-i • ■ »!.■ of settnunony, and three 
know aim 1 to <i«i in any given instei." 1 -', : of hyoM 1 . hucm rythird hour, but,bcwm- 
would only be acquainted with half Lis du-iin* worn* during the night, au infusion of 
ties, since knowing vrhafc to avoid isttow j thirteen grains of tobacco was given in tho 
thoughtjust no important a pah rtf his know- s f u n. ofIcjecii i:', which freely evacuated tho 
ledge. At first richi, indeed, it might puz-' bowi-h- in course of about two hours, 
zl© otto to account for this ■ H'-'friral -: ''m.-t »i|as p-:r»ii she retnuius in a state of 
bote of a ^;jpoidieNd v ; lind u negative^ con. j extreme uchiL'i, and with a tendency to 
dition df iie Healing art, iH-nitiar. p-rhap-. c'-hmm- .rf .:i- 

to this science alone, 'though ihr eolation o: Dunn., :?:o treatment of the ulcer pro* 
the d'fllriilfy in quite «*vid»*ii'», when it U 1 'Huvd by the bum in this patient, anoint* 
runsid-'ud liu’t ttu- • ve«iv( iau-i:t»f■•««»»■ ' fM>n! containing an oxide of lead had been 
the fertile itiireuuiiy uf others, the roguery used, and the nature of her symptoms place 
of more, and the ignorance of v~ in-iny asj it beyond a doubt that they were induced 
all the rest put together, have eventually by tic* <i?.«jip(iiMi of that substance, the ex- 
discovered' all that i» good and all that ten* n:v\ --vs;!*; ,r of the sore being both 
is bat, and converted the exceptions' of favourable'to the introduction of the poison. 
raeoKfine into general rules, At all events, into the system. The temporising remedies 
whatever may bf- the origin «f this *nno- employed in the acute stage of the disease, 
maly, and however bunbensome its con* are not calculated to excite at) much »ur- 
sequences most be to the memory of prise. »> that any preparation of lead should 
the practitioner, there can be no doubt of have been permitted in such a case at all. 
the ntsces&ity of being acquainted with the The wonder, indeed, is stillincreased, when 
piohihiiioiis, as wvll as the commands of i< is recollected that almost every teacher of 
therapeutic*, ns the oasc of Elizabeth Camp- surgery warns his pupils opinst the use of 
bell will elucidate. this metal, as au application to extensi ve 

She wm admitted on the fd of November sores P*r my length of time. The complaint 
for an extensive bum of the abdomen, and originating inAhis manner is consequently u 
contiguous parts of tlm body. The ulcer, very rare occurrence, and never, perhaps, 
in the usual time, assumed a healthy aspect, to be seen iu the wards of au. huapiful. 
and continued to cicatrize in the usual man* Amongst the poctr, however, the complaint 
aer, and nothing particrilar occurred in her sometimes arises in this way, with whom 
case so far, except that her Convalescence ground white lead is a favourite remedy for 
aoetned more tedious than might be expect* burns and scalds, many of whii !i. c.- : v p« 
ed, even from so serious an injury, having son who'ever discharged the "lb « •*: 'Sri-WM-r 
never regained her wonted energy. Her in a jmblie sargery, must have noticed eoni- 
pulan continued «juick and feebfe j her % in daubed over with this surbatance. 




DISLOCATION OF THE ASTRAGALUS. 


bBi 


Having heard no allusion matte to the cause 
of the colica .jiictomwn in the present in- 
pttuicc by Pr* Hunter, at bis visits to the 
'■patient, the writer lmd the curiosity to con- j 
Soil the hospital journal, but lie was much 
#«rj>xised at perceiving' that sikpee was here 
i b ■ ■ ■ 1 t’ : subject, by the ■-l)oc-. 

I ■. '■ »• *l." 'll N*‘W till.-. Olllissioi! 

i- >■. in 1 ■ i , ;r In |)r. Il’.r'iler , lor 

• «.iri«:ir. «* ■:! ■■■.. h •, i: ractU*e hiked* 

■ -- r*s»!.«•;. •. .ii.< •• * visits- *’ tew 

ana iur between. ' }•. r..r surely, on an 
occasion of this .1 virtue of no- 

eeshiiy, suiter his heart to expand, anil per¬ 
mit his pupils to , • . 1 ' \ 

The secret may jo- ■ .-i»‘- !. v- !.n- ,- f , >. 

for official • • ... 1 1 :!-s ,: ,• 1 - 

tore room. »■ 1 ••• , ! be hoard an u no¬ 

velty by the “ selec t Few.;’’ while the ma¬ 
jority of the pupils of the house, in con se¬ 
quence of this mercenary division nfintslrae- 
tion, must remain in total ignorance of the 
most important, feature in this ease, and v *. 
might well address their superiors iu i!-. 
language of the exiled satirist of Rome : 

Sic libitum Cano qni nos liistinxitfifhonl.” 

Scores. 


exists as to its natare. Sir Asttey Cooper 
.considers it to be a " well-marked instance” 
of a comparatively rare accident----partial 
dislocation 1 ■■. 1 ■ TV ■■ '* 1 * 

xa a young ■■ ■ ■ . ■■ ■. 

j cure of Mr. Key, a few weeks since, in con- 
1- -i.i 1::.»..f I,at it--; rerci- «■■! severe injury to 
i\ :: J t .-g. iii- nnitei.: occurred from 
j the man having fallen from a height of six 
yards to the .■•■■ui.-Lurn! in/ on i.’.« fee;. 

( There was a . mu. i; ■ini?'-:tu , ti<,n sninn-'iuti - 
I\' followimj th'- injury. that when the pu- 
ln :iT win. ailiuiu<-> , .,»fid for some mac alter, 

, 1' v- cciniiiilv diduillt 10 ascertain the 
iiiiiiiri' iif tin- 111)1,:iy done ; crepitus 
■ ■» insist iii--tly i< It at u «hurt distaut.e above, 

( ancle, and in front of the joint was a 
• very conauternbte hard swelling. In the 
[course of a few days afei the application of 
|leeches, di sentient luritma, and th» ob&erv- 
i.«ace of rest, the general swelling had ao far 
j subsided, as to admit of a more accurate 
■ i ?■*■!.::■*• -Ii b-i!.-. iu. I- it '.’l> ap- 
(■.isf-T.:. ',■■! lr.:..ilinv. t ! hitib. lr;.t :■.(• tibia 
vega f , .Mti- , .!ii a s-i.i:"' ii:1.ab-ns- thc 
joint, and the fibula also broken, at al>out 
two inches, higher up the limb- The amlle- 
tdtts om- m.dii oln> infot: were 
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Rriorni; or rut siu.nns. 

An accident of this nature \t a* a'! mi Med 
into the Hospital during the la--: .e.lmiSfd, p- 
week of Mr. .Uvunsby Cooper. The puiicnt, 
a fine robust young man, fell from a build¬ 
ing unto the ground, being n distance of 
about forty feet, l ie was brought into the 
Hospital at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
'and lingered until eight, o’clock on the fol¬ 
lowing morn ing. The vital powers were in 
u state of extreme depression ; but a tew 
hours after admission there was a feeble 
attempt at reaction, and it was 
proper to open a vein in tlic arm—-only u 
few drachms of bjpuid, how v evfcf t could be 
obtained. : ' 

On . r.iniie.fcfion r.A'et death, there was 
found h. ntt «*xu asive laceration of the 
Spleen, with •Atrnvasutfon ofblood into the 
abdomen. There were also four ribs frac¬ 
tured on the left -*de. a flight injury to the 
scalj), and a fracture of the left leg. 


I’ARTlAt- l)tSU>C ATHlK dt" THK As, V. U. \1 1 

r H:« tc is st tlii# time in Cornelias Ward, 
a css* ct.wUifU some difference of opinion 


f.iitnd to majatan: *■ t:..s 1. ; 

, b:.l ill Trust-, of lip- , -.: li . ■■l ive «.i- 

bony pxojpetion, equal in magnitude, and 
much resembling in figure, the fore part of 
the ,astragalus. Various and furrihte nt- 
' iraijiM' imulc to reduce tlii* ^welling, 
but uiihon! «■ lfi*: *: add the case yyua there- 
•■■rr Miiipii i»> reference to the frac¬ 

tures. There is nothing uvaterinl to remark 
on the progress of the case ; the fractured 
bones became united in about the usual 
space of time, and at, the period .of'waking 
this report appear to be firmly consolidated. 
But the tumour ou the it.step mantes, and 
hence a question arises as to its nature: it 
• has really (jesting aside) proved a “ bone 
of contention.” We have before said that 
the laalleoE proswed their teJatiaiqntua- 
tions—such is the case now* Tim foot ( if 
we except the KWellteg ou tiwt instep) is 
not deformed ; llifi'i- is thenwtoHJMrv later,I 
motion; fic-xiou m:d aUu cAicnsmn. h.it 
• er-;.i • the former, is niuih- wit!» 

. i iilii. 

Sir Asttey Cooper’s opinion of the case 
is, that the bone projecting at the instep is 
the astragalus, which bone, he ways, is 
thrown fonvardi whilst, ait the same lime, 
the Diver porrtoii of the tibia lias receded. 

Mr. Key, on the other band, considem 
that the swelling it# occosioned by u frac¬ 
ture, with consequent displacement of the 
lower portion of the tibia, i.e. its articida- 
tory partkiu, which has advanced, whilst, 
at the same ritnc, the nialleolus intern us it. 
left entire, and in iU uatural siUiatioiu 



STRICTURE OF ' 

Mr. Key’s reasons for doubting whether 
the tumour at. the instep be tb® displaced 
ttstragalus, are these: that the lateral motion 
of the foot (which we know i« pi-, f ■ mud 
between the astragalus ana tibia) t- s‘-'‘u in 
the present case to be performed fe’iw* m 
the projecting bone and the bones situated 
beneath,' "which ho argues could not be the 
case, supposing i-,.- ■ • tiiiy b ■■•. *5 rally- 
to be the asttiigaiM* for ii. i : ..! ( the 
nstragaluM being thrown forwurds on the 
os naviculate, would not move upon it, so as 
to give the extensive lateral motion capa¬ 
ble of being produced in the pn-a-nl in¬ 
stance; neither would it admit of flexion 
and extettston being made to the same ex¬ 
tent. Added to these reasons against the 
probability of the accident beiug dislocation 
of the Wtmgalos, Air. Key remarks, that 
there is an absence of ttte deformity of the 
foot, charaoterfetiC of this accident. 

We hare endt'nvmired to give ft fair and 
xmpartiai;statemfmt :''of' this case, with Sir 
Astley's pros, and Mr. Key’s <m>w, and wc* 
confess ourselves reitllv at a loss to know 
how to reconcile their. u conflicting op : - 
:.!■ \V-> si:np:iH- Rat :ii iTiiug -i* ■■' 

*»-■ i:.»; I IDO *v>m!d h. ‘‘■jib 1 .. 

\!(Y.'..:- ;.y co-.s!«n .- it 0 . In- »• i «.! 
dislocated astragalus ; Air. Moreau declines 
giving an opinion until tlm parts arc dte- 
sevted. 

fhe («'•• is w.-il worthy <*f ate nttem, aid 
ns ;l i- t.-»ti Mi'ii r-.nain.- m fli— ilospii;-!, 
iviiii of i.:n reader- 1 may Iniiv :m n:-poriu- 
liity of seeing and deciding for thci.isclves. 


( ASK OF RETENTION OF VKIKX FROM. »TRIO 

arUK of tui; i uf.mima, rm ,lowed in 
a use fsx ani> snore him;.—fatal txh* 

M1 NATION OF THE CASE. 

R. L., a middle-aged man, of spare habit, 
wu^tdmitted into the Hospital ou the 1.»:h 
of *vembev, under the care of Mr. liranaby 
Cooper, on account of retention of urine. 

I h> |* ilu '.I, on !i:■» iidli'lhs. i...•*-.*■ 
}ii ! nii l-.iii’Uiivi- ii:: ter ■iill - * i.i* o< pacing 
his urine for severnl years, and that occa¬ 
sionally be had suffered with «*l ’.i* rt ■.-■!•- 

(ion. lie h;ui pawd but ti very mi.i... 
tity of tv*- for s--.er.il «•'•>.•-. to 

adjnitisiou, and not the gihbtest cpmiitity 
during the preceding eighteen hours, lie 
(omplaiueu imii b of pain, ami conceived 
guuii ti’i:Ctri.es> ou making pressure over 
tim pubic region . the bladder was evidently 
-much distended. 

Mr. B. Cooper attempted for a consider¬ 
able time to introduce the catheter, but 
failing to do so, he directed the patient to be 
put in a wans, bath, and to i> hi,.. frvii. t’ i- 
arm to the iauouflt of sixteen ounce*. Ihose 
measures ■ being complied with, faiutueftk 


HE URETHRA. bK> 

Was produced, and the catheter w»s again 
attempted, but without success. A abort 
time after his removal from the warm bath, 
rbc oriiK began to flow, or rather to oo/t* 
:;v.;iv, Ih.» to such an extent thist the bed- 
c-U'tlic!* v ere observed to be very Wet, and 
the pain, with the distimtidn of tbp bladder, 
were materially lewimed. 

Mr. Cooper directed that wnriM fi-uicmsi- 
tions siionld be applied over Tin pubic re¬ 
gion ; and prescribed a dose <■( npmeiii me¬ 
dicine, with two grains of cul.nnd, ami ohm 
grain of opium, to he taken at bed time. 
The patient was admitted at noon. 

Id. The urine has continued to dribble 
away at intervals throughout the night in 
the same manner as yesterday ; the bladder 
is still ntucli distended, and there is great 
tenderness on pressure. The pattern has 
occasional hiccup ; the pulse is small, hut 
not quick ; the tongue slightly furred, and 
with numerous fissures apparent ou its .sur¬ 
face. 

Mr. Cooper mode ■,efforts for a great, 
length of time to pass the catheter, but was 
prevent d, as Wafute-v-by n very firm stric- 
xiti.uii'd in thus v.'.u’t of the urethra im- 
■si v.ih;- Iv under the arch of the pubes. Mr, 

I u- .;■?: < Misidered that the symptoms were 
■not sufficiently urgent to warrunt an opera* 
•lion; ho therefore directed twelve leeches 
J to be applied oyer the pubes, and the warm 
ifomentations to be continued, in the even¬ 
ing the patient w m suffering very much, 
and was visited by Mr. Callaway, who suc- 
• i red, i: in i-.'.oiln! ii.,; s. i spbetef, and drew 
i.i! i-. uiK f in. p::. ! ■ -coloured urine, 

this afforded muen relist' to the patient. Thu 
catheter was retained in the bladder by 
means of tapes; a further application of 
leeches wait directed, and a dose of calomel 
and opium. 

17. The patient is much better; the 
catheter row remains in the bladder un¬ 
plugged, the urine being allowed to flow 
through it. Ordered a dose of castor oil. 

19. The w catheter removed to-day, and 
of larger size introduced without much 

...diculty. 

20. On visiting the patient this after- 

:: ..... :;.- .--iiikpl«ined of having bad two fife 
. .too. n the night, and lie obtained 
!■= • The pulse is quick, the skin 

hut ami dry ; the bowels have not been, 
moved since yesterday, lie does not com¬ 
plain of jMiin i.i *!ir blrtddi i’, m at ibi- of 
stricture, and r'.c 'irim* pusses fra ! j t!uc.ii : : b 
the catheter, m hic.b is still rdnined'ni Hu 
bladder. Ordered to lake two ginuis of t .■ 
leaned and one grnin «.f npium sii.iochsiely. 
and to repeat the dose ut i>ed uiu«; an 
ounce of ■ j'i.»r oil to be given in the morn - 

21 . The febrile symptoms have in a great 
measure subsided;' the bowels have been 



STKICTUEK OF THE URETHRA, 


freely acted upon. The catheter carae out 
thin morning. and was introduced again 
with some difficulty, 

fS— 2$. Much the same ; the catheter 
retained in the bladder, 
t5. The catheter came out in the course 
of the night, and has not again been intro¬ 
duced. The patient haspasaed urine three 
times without the instrument, and says that 
there is uo obstruction, 

H6. We learn from the dresser that 
yester-evening the patient became much 
wotse ; he was irritable and restless ; the 
pulse quick and sharp, the tongue rod and 
dry, and the skin hot. The catheter was 
introduced by Mr, Callaway* but was not 
continued in the bladder. 

This morning the pulse is 83, and sharp 
in its heat; the. bowel* have been moved 
several times, and the tongue i* moist. 

The catheter was introduced this morn¬ 
ing, and is now retained in the bladder; the 
urine pusses freely through, hut the patient 
complains of much pain in the urethra, 
about its membranous portion. 

Ordered to have ten leeches applied owr 
the part i n pni n, and to take 
Calomel, one groin ; 

Opium, hittf a fp'niu * , v - 
fjwwy .six hnurS; with the folV OM * draught t; 
&kutim of acetate of ammonia, ha fun ounce ; 
Antimanid mne, feed/' a drachm ; 

Cmphor jtitep, one mtife: Misc. 

£T. On removing the catheter this morn¬ 
ing, some pus was observed to flow from the 
urethra. Mr. Cooper aupjKwes rim: an ab¬ 
scess haft formed, and burst into the ure¬ 
thra. ’The pulse is quick and sharp, the 
skin hot and dry, the tongue is also dry, 
and the patient complains of thirst* 

Ordered to continue taking the calomel 
and opium; the catheter not to be intro¬ 
duced, if tb® urine flows freely. 

#8. There is a soft fine mating swelling 
of about the size of a walnut, immediately 
anterior to the scrotum; this tumour disap¬ 
pears on making pressure, from iis contents 
passing into the urethra. There is swell¬ 
ing and tenderness in the perineum; the 
patient complains of the urine scalding when 
ft passes. The pulse is 93, and of'that pe¬ 
culiar character which denotes great irrita¬ 
tion existing In the system ; the tongue is 
dry, and morbidly ctenh ; the bowels mode¬ 
rately open. 

Ordered to continue the calomel and 
Opium* and to take two grains of the sul¬ 
phate of iprelim from® wine-glassful of the 
infusion of lose*, three times a-day. 

The only local treatment adopted, con¬ 
sisted in making premtre on the ttveHtng by 
means if strapping and a roller, in order topri* 
cent matterfrom accumulating \ 

29. The swelling in front of the scrotum 
has increased ; it may still he emptied into 


the •urethra by pressure. The urine now is 
almost constantly dribbling away, and a 
bladder is now worn tied to the penis. Mo 
further local treatment l 

Ordered to take twelve minims of the 
black drop at bed time, and to continue the 
other medicines* 

30. Much the same* both os regards 
local ;md constitutional symptoms. 

December 2. We find the patient this 
morning very low and dejected: ho Bays 
that he is about to die. The puke is KM), 
and small; the tongue dry and red, mud the 
appetite bad. The abscess, situated ante* 
rior to tho scrotum, frequently becomes 
painfully distended with urine, when the 
patient minge#; hut it is got rid of by 
making pressure, sum! this he does as often 
as it becomes filled. Mr. Cooper .directed 
lour ounces of port wine to be given in toe 
space of twenty-four hours, with arrow 
root; to continue the sulphate of quinine, 
and anodyne draught at bed time. Local 
treutmml left to the us-nuntimtrix natum; ! 

■$; The patient obtained a better night; 
otherwise, he is much the same a» yesterday. 

4. The abscess has:'greatly enlarged; it 
is hinder to the touch; and the iittegu- 
tueats to some extent sitomd, have a dark 
..ted Colour; whilst, in the centre of the 
swelling,- there is a gangrenous spot nearly 
of the siae of a shilling. The constitutional 
symptoms are in unison with this state of 
parts ; the pulse is small, the tongue dry, 
' ;•»«? red, and the patient has occasional 

hU'CUJI. 

An opening was made in the slough, and 
a considerable quantity of ill conditioned 
pus, mixed with urine, made it* escape* 
Orh-icdfn upi-.lv n par wine pn.iitic, to til© 
j:;.rt, and to i.Oi.tum” taniug the quinine, &c. 
Tin* quantity of wine increased to eight 
ounces daily. 

3. The left nates is swollen* and toe 
integument* are of a dark red colour e-Mr. 
Callaway. who saw the patient this mpripng, 
attributes the circumstance to infiltration of 
urine in the cellular membrane. 'There is 
no farther increase Of sloughing in the 
integuments ; a portion of the dead part is 
1 * —r.* il. u- il Thus an opening is formed 
. viii.ir iv-. rii. urethra, through which n 
considerable quantity of urine flows. A 
large linseed-meal poultice Was ordered to 
he applied to the nates, the port-wins 
pmdtict* to be continued to the abscess, and 
it: front of the scrotum. The pulse coft- 
tinoes feeble, sml toe hiccup is occasional; 
the patient relishes ids port- wine and arrow 
root. 

6. There are numerous small veakatioah 
to be observed cn the under part of the 
penis, The nates on the left side presents 
the same appearance as yesterday y several 
deep iumotta were made this motmng, bat, 
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so fluid escaped. A crucial incision was 
inode in the slough, over the abscess. 

The poise continues thready and quick; 
the tongue is red and dry. 

Ordered to take two grains of the sulphate 
of quinine, with half a grain of opium to 
night, and the like dose h> morrow morning. 
Eight grain* of the carbonate of ammonia, 
with a drachm of tincture of cardamoms and 
a wine-glassful of peppermint water, to be 
taken every six hours. Port wine poultices 
to the part. 

1. The patient to all appearance is niori-. 
bund; the pulse is scarcely to be felt, and 
the hiccup ia distressing ; efforts are made 
to vomit, but little I* rejected from the 
stomach. The appearance of the parts is 
much the same as yesterday. 

Oa visiting the Hospital on the morning 
of the 8th, we learned that the poor man 
died on the preceding evening about eight 
'dock. 

A post-mortem examination took place, 
and upon inspecting the urethra, there was 
found to be a stricture of considerable firm- 
nest* at the posterior part of the bulbous 
portion of I he urethra. An abscess had 
formed, oxtenmily to the urethra, which w«a 
partly anterior to the strict*ire, but also ex¬ 
tended sum*’ way below the membranous 
portion of the urethra. There was a false 
passage in the urethra, large enough to ad¬ 
mit oil’ the point of a catheter, and it was of 
about two inches in length ; this false pas¬ 
sage commenced anteriorly to the stricture, 
ana terminated at a short distance behind it, 
so that in all probability the catheter bad 
taken this course behind, or rather beneath, 
the natural channel, and had thus m it were 
evaded the stricture. The nates were found 
to he in a sloughing state, to eofito depth }. 
these was not, however, any evidence of this 
having arisen front the infiltration of urine. 


■ a ■■■ OPKIl ATKINS. 

The operations performed at this Hospital 
since our last report, iiT&~amjMkttian of the 
kg, by Mr. Kxv, in consequence of au ex¬ 
tensive and inveterate nicer; estiaiim <f a 
canoeront tumour from the lip, and the remo¬ 
val of a diseased sequestrum of hone in a 
cose of necrosis: —birth operations by Mr. 
Key. 

Lithotomy. On Tuesday, January iGth, 
Mr. Key performed the operation of litho¬ 
tomy on a boy of twelve years of age. The 
only difficulty which occurred wan ia the 
extraction of the and this arose 

frets its peculiar shape ; it was of an oblong 
figure, and. in grasping it with the forceps,, 
was placed with its long axis across the 
waned; it therefore became necessary to 
tum the stone, and this being effected,' the 
extraction was easily made, The patient is 
doi ng well • 


Tub cases admitted in to this Hospital of 
late, hare boon for the moat part of an un¬ 
interesting description. From Mr. Tyrrell’s 
patients stdaiiirrd .mi tin- 'j 1 st of December, 
we aelert tiio followiug ruse* as worthy of a 
brieTuotice:— 

George’s Ward, No. U,—J. P., aefcat. 34* 
Mr, Tyrrell entitles this co#«, " Irregular 
hard tumours , connected with the jilmm texture 
if the fere am mid carpus." 

On looking at the right arm, it is evi¬ 
dently very much swollen ; and, on examin¬ 
ing it with the liand, we find numerous bard 
aud irregular tumours beneath the skin, 
varying in suite, and apparently situated in 
rite cel] alar membrane beneath the integu¬ 
ments, but, at the same time, attached to 
rite fascia of the fore ana, being immoveable 
at their base. These swelling are princi* 
pally situated on the bock part of the fore 
arm, but the disease also extended to the 
wrist; the tumours are not painful, oar doe* 
the patient evince tenderness on pressure. 

The patient's general health is good ; he 
states that. he had a venereal sore on the 
penis nine years since, and also one about 
three year* ago, with swelling of the in¬ 
guinal glands. He took turpotte mineral 
(as he terms it) for the cure of these dis¬ 
eases, but was not salivated. 

Treatment.-— Mr. Tyrrell directed a blister 
to be applied to the arm, and prescribed r—* 

OiymHriute of mercury, one-eigltik$ a grain ; 

Jki'octitiu of sarsaparilla, ‘it ounces; 
to be taken three times a-dav. 

On visiting this patient, 'em the gfltb of 
January, for the purpose of makings final 
report, we. find that the treatment employed 
has been, highly successful. The limb is 
reduced to half its former rise, and thews is 
i now only re. v ulight i l-.ickening to be traced 
: hi re biial »i;^re beneath the skin. Three 
blisters have been successively applied to 
the arm, and the alterative medicine has 
been continued. 

NOfiE* OOGbttttlSlO wriHOl'T THE 1‘IH.VIOV* 

pen in uiihciav, and jxocm-trinrTLY 

OF SVI ilM.lS. 

The patient in this case is a young man of 
florid complexion, and was admitted by Mr. 
Tyrrell on the gist of December, tm account 
of a swelling situated on the upper and 
V.) *»■•■'>:p*d. i *1#.- 
Ms. Ins;-.!! 

jl.ll.1 :■■*>’■ 

meat can bo at ail relied upon, this case 
affords au instance of nodes occurring inde¬ 
pendently of a syphilitic taint of constitution, 
or of the previous use of mercury. H« 
asserts that he has never laboured under 


hack part 
fore part o - ’ 
dentate oat- . ■ 


’ i:h. , u, a kite. 
*. If:'. 
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any form of venereal disease, nor has ever 
taken a particle of mercury-—at least, not to 
his knowledge ; a nil, decidedly. not so as to 
affect his mouth, 11e has been, throughout 
hfa lifetime, subject to rheumatism; s»;w 
about three months before admission, was 
co o fined U> bis bud wi th an attack of acute 
rh‘ wh : .s li sm .-crdml- <.v*‘T- 

,!■ *, no :i, ■ !i s. Tin* ! *u!. i*. i!■!■ sw.-il- 
;r..> !>■ i.ivaies: at nlirL*, .iiid is ! »> 

warm'.!. 

Unil.T the rejii-ttfr'cl iinpllrspmsi of blisters, 
With :*.i •xhibiu«»!i of imMidwrntivea, com¬ 
bined with sarsaparilla, the exostoses are 
gradually lessening. * 

KfFICWV 1)F 'HVnpOCYANIC ACID tN or.* 

' oX.soBtwr.Nts or the stomach. 

We believe that the powers of hydro* 
cyanic acid hi pectoral diseases have been 
much overrated/ and, as a consequence 
thereof, it has fallen into disrepute, and 
indeed we may say almost into disuse. Rut 
the hydrocyanic acid is undoubtedly a vu* 
htuble remedy in many affections of the 
stomach ; for a knowledge of this fact, and 
tin' int roduction of this medicine into prac¬ 
tice hi such eases, the profession is in¬ 
debted to Dr. EUiotsion, who, as he says, 
discovered h. a tm*-” p- rt-V«:.t. in by 
R mistake, :o -,n.. \ i Sfirary m do 

fangements \ l i iin>-. 

lected the two lbllowim, cas-*.. at ;... 
in the Hospital \ the ot ■ .■> *4 

1 ■ i -.i■.' illid ; ■■■■■ of !■' .bivyiiiii- a- d in 

:!i-- ,.r ! \ KlOE. e;;ih-i! : 

brush, and the other a» showing its efficacy 
in checking sickness, dependant on excess 
of irritability in the stomach. 

Case 1.-—A young woman admitted into 
Ann’s Ward under the cure of Mr. Tym-ii, 
on account of extensive ulcerati hi of the 


ported perfectly free from any stomachic 
affection. . 

Ci*r 'i.—This patient, a middle 
mno, wus admitted into Abraham's Ward 
under the care of Mr. Tyrrell, on account of 
ginmtoohiique fractuTO oi the right humorus, 
near to its centre. About three weeks after 
iii.iinis-ii' 1 .;, the man became affected .with 
'■onptur.: sickness on taking food; lie did 
rum! lain of any particular pain at the 
- .,f t'. stomach ; ho; had no febrile ex¬ 
citement, nor did the appearance of the 

r ; ... nv. :.&■< tioi* of sir mm 'uns 

membrane of the stomach. It appeared 
to be simple excessive • irritability of tho 
stomach, dependent on some unknown con¬ 
dition of the organ. Aftei various means 
made use of bv Mr. Tyrrell had failed in 
alleviating the distressing symptom, Dr. 
KHiotson was requested to see the patient, 
and he ps escjibed two minims of the hydro¬ 
cyanic acid to be taken three times. a-day. 

A few days afterwards, the dose was in¬ 
creased to three minims ; the good effects 
of the medicine .W 0 tn : «pom./rendered ..gnffi- 
oiently obvious; the sickness w us checked 
after a few dosen had been taken ; ai»d, at 
the end of the vt-pk. the pati-mt was r< - 
ported as free fco:u any gn> 1 ric. affection; 
the modiciue was llwn diseomimnd. 

Th*-i‘.-lt.ave hern no c’.wnmuos petfnrnc -l 
at »l i-» Mns'.-ii.d fo: .v.-vi-nd rvi-ciw- pa::.!, 
'l ids w >.<* n-:ii->'V-is in M r. .Insi ph i lenry 
<•!«•» . »In* :- :’hcii that limy {the stir- 
*jf "•!. ■ f'tmped-theirV'CaMOs, 

and thus i»RBVt:wisr» the xecessitv os 
o r x« a nox\s,—-Lord bless us I /, 

WtU&T*® .0*-■■««*; :tNRl«mWES aXD ME* 
8 ENVK&Y, A’SO t.ACBftATIOS OF THE 
.■■■MimXY ; OOCASfONRD »v A 1.0A0K0 


face, which Mr. Tyrrell driiouiiimictt —noli ' . wacjon rAS8ix« over tuk abuoaies. 
metangm. For upward* of a year and a IA poor boy, fifteen yeavs of age, was brought 
half the patient hn» been subject tr> occu- 4 ' ■ IT dm i* nine unlock on,J«tnr- 

aiojjnl attuckB of pain at tho pit of the •. J ..i.umi y^>, havurg received 

stomach; and during thesw* attacks,a (pirn - 1 soicre injun fo the abdomen. Ilf was 
tity of clear fluid rises into the mouth, cnii . j'i.ice.j iu KdtrAnTv H ard, under die t are of 
stitutiug wlmt is usually denominated py- {Mr. Travers. 'The in cident omirred under 
mis or water-brash. Mr. Tv rieR |»r»-*<ri!M-d | the boy was 

various medicines without betiOfft. On the i riding on tin* shaft-horse of a team em[doved 
Dtb of December, Dr, El^otson saw the pa-; in drawing a wagon laden with coals, when 
tient, mid «»i;W*i t« ■ drops of iT.e hydro- - ho unfortunately fell, and not being abfo to 
cyanic acid : ■ he taken tlm-v liwa a-4ay. [ extricate himself, - tlw W'hvel uf-the. wagon 
(iu the lifih, ih.- aiin nda-.fjst iu the disease j passed directly over lua body, lie was coa- 
wa* but ‘.light, aud tho dose was increawd veyed to the Hospdtal about half an hour 
to threa minims. On the .‘10th, tin* puin J after the receipt of the injury. We.undew. 
was Father more fi^quenl, wtd Dr. KUiotaou i stand that when he was first admitted, he 
fortlw inercawd the dose to four minims! waa quite sensible. The .mast prominent 
thtv*d tinvh« a-day. On the (ith of January, j features of the mm were, constant pain in 
Six tidjiims were directed to be taken throe j the abdomen, and the low state of tise vital 
times a-day. On the I.'lih, thr :> poit made' j .-mcu.-'-ihe heart’s beat being, scarcely 
on the caw was, that no fluid hail si sen urn, pcrccpnhir. It was about noon xrhett Air. 
the montlt during the week, nor hail any pain i ravers saw the p«^e»^ at which jieriod 
been foil. On the JiOth, the patient was re- lidsu we first visited Itita. The, follow ing 
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5 # 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


T wn opera! won* performed tills WPptc 
T»y Mr. Lawrein«■: w,r, the remov;ti of 
r.i11y t’nmn>r. v.*:irly ;)*■ ?nr*;< as 
:i.ul semeyrhat of it? shape, 

''Hoar 


Byjnptomg were then, present: the face had 
the paleness of death, the lips wen- cx- 
. sanguineous, and the whole surface of the 
oody was cold; there was no perceptible 
pulsation in the radial artery, and that of| 
the carotids was rorv feebje, whilst the 
heart was rather fluttering- than healing. 

Tl’ere s-'enn d t.i a dis^Mwitiou to sleep; | ^ Tl 
hit? vl„n <r.r.',e.i to, ti e poor hoy readily re- 1 * ' i '' 1 
plied t.o ’ ' ' 

he whs 

to the abdomen. 

nn pressure. He l ad take! fr/queii' . 
brandy and water from the time of ad¬ 
mission, bnt. the stomach had uniformly re-1 The other wa# the removal of an extra* 
jeeted it; there was no at o*hrr neuus curtilage from the knee joint; it had 

; AT- a Mr. Travers w .i> tv. M-.te been of two years formation, and caused hut 

■ , laid on his i»ec i.: i*--t ?■ «. little pnin ; when it was between the artieu- 

■■■■ 1 ■■ f f pleted his inquiries, the hoy liar surfaces jt threw the patient down. Mr. 

threw himselfon luVleft side,;'w '•'&}' thw. T.nwnui r 1,s.\ secured the cartilage k»- 
hecause the movementwas iiidai.'u::" u.«. «»■.,,the linger and thumb, and cut down 


o *’ - j )Ut ]jy IVlr.Travers ktw< the trnpexitrs and inferior 

i and referred his pain j portion^! iV- *•••; • • ••• -i**:-- 

thdomen, which was u-nse. and t‘in 1 ... , r: f!, ' ts - >ii. I. .-cr-‘ ys 

insure. I!:- l ad take ! fr.'mwntiv «,f-^"t 


and, we may say. almost of a convulsive 
nature. There was something exceedingly 
clmmcteTistic in this apparently trivial cir¬ 
cumstance* 

Previous to the visit of Mr. Travera, the 
dresser! u i ' * rv properly introilec*--! n ca¬ 
theter, and drawn, off a smalt quwtity of j 


upon it, it leaped out, about the size of a 
French bean, smooth, and of a white colour. 


A man, set. 4,T, was admitted into Lube’s 
Ward, with disease of the testicle. At the 
time Of admission, the testicle was consider* 
bloody mine ; but. as the poor hoy was com- ! ably enlarged (ru large as the bead of.tr child 
plaining of a desire, with innhitity, to ymssjof eighteen months or two year’s old, ) of a 
ids urine, the catheter was again intro -1 citcuiar form, and of various degrees of firm* 
dimed. A few ounces ./uih- of b:s?t>»v urine I ness, in some parts hard and unyielding, and 
drawn" off-. At*,: Travers m.pi'ted the’ h. Athc r« .md fluctuating, the opposite 
symptom of a desire to make sytiter. fPii-iji!.- of its natural form npd sit.ua- 

hamvorrhftge into the bladder, tyhich ho j lion, the patient was florid, and in u state 
thought waw going on, | of good general health ; he had no other 

Tlie only further means employed in this] affection «t that time, fie stated, that, seven 
case, were the occasional exhibition of’ u'rn ;u-o be had received a severe Mow on 
brandy, and the appUc.hium of warmth to P «• «*l rt •« part, and that from tMsooc.vir- 
the feet. The poor boy lingered until the jtnnce the' testicle had gradually enlarged to 
evening, when ho expired. i the present period, when it had acquired 

The body was examined ou the following!the size .above described, and during that 
moTtiing (Simduy). We were, not present jperiod of seven years he had been thrice 
at inspection, but learn from th« dresser | tapped. The patient was put upon a strict 
tbateffu! ikmn was. found to he rupturedin j antiphlogistic regimen, and various local 
three ids- i-t . the n;« but w :■ 1 l<*rs*, tin* ieiriji'.iogifjtic means worn resorted to, and 
rig.!ii k ; ,ii:-.>y wns Uccrated. as was almi li..’ i-.-re.-rered in for ijiore than three months 
u-ip. ‘11 «u* v. an u./vs-uhTaWe ">■ I'li- ut success, cither as to diminution in 
effusWi --of blood into-the abdomen, but no 1 the «iv« or firmness of the tumour, Mr, 
}»«rccptibk! feculent matterY an intestinal \ then • determined on -extirpation, 

* ' ’ « f - th# other ■ „■■■■■' 1 consulted, 

and having <■.»■ ■ of it. Thu 

health of the patient had not suffered unco 
hi# adruiteston. The extirpated part wo:* 
afterwards examined by the surgeon#. On 
cutting through the tariicu vsg-innli#, that 
cavity seemed divided into two parts be ad¬ 
hesion abofitits middle. EacJi cavity con¬ 
tained a small quantity of ptraw-cnJorired 
fieri .if ifn testicle, 
o ( .j.i'i-.:of scir- 
being hard a:.d nu Ia>'.c. w divided 
J into cells , by nun,cruns fihr-.i:-= 1 inds ex- 
* Mfe Tiwvere termed it a. »* wforforvi t»*mhu« in every direction through it. In 
movement ” ’ i'-w of these cella wae found a soft brain- 


worm was, however, found floating in the 
pxtrrvVasated fluid. 

[Mr. Travers has presented the morbid 
parts to Mr. .1. If. <irt'vn for hi * private 
museum,' commonly called the museum of j 
St. Tliomas’s Hospital. We are glad to find 
that the physicians of this Hospital, having 
been denied the use of the preparation* in 
Mr. Gmmt-t mtmm, h#v© determined on 
forming a colkct,ion fc which ts to be the pro-1 fluid. On »«l tee 
perty of the Hospital. We - rVrrrr IV.*. • uhstanoe !:uu 
Elliotscn particularly active on * 




m 


like matter, will) streaks of blood much re* 
ambling fungus hematode#; in a few places 
were found flakes of caseous or scirrhous 
matter.* The other surgeons considered it 
to be of a malignant nature, and their opi- 


PAR AL YSIS.—CA Utils train* 

few hours, during which timfe he was bled ; 
upon becoming sensible, (after the bleed¬ 
ing,) he ■ :■ ■* I--■ paw m his 

back anu ::» i».- slightest 

power over the lower extremities, and there 


peavance 

Afte 


o| ft maugnain. nwiwjc, * . a 

was strengthened by the brain-like ap- j was pan;:d loss.of srnwuoii; the urine and 
mce of the substance in the cell. ’.feces were discharged _xolunt.it.lv. aw. 
iter the removal of the testicle, the pa- without difficulty ; the \un during the br»l 


tieM experienced symptoms resembling week was very aevere, particuUrl\ wlvi. lw 
those of enteritis, for whuh hr was twice coughed or sneered, and ritnidm from the 


inuse w tiiwwikw, -»v» ..— — : p , , ... . . 

bled, together with other appropriate means.»bm k down the thighs to ] i< ci; MWt 
... , ii.„ __1... ‘ »l.,o lima it cMMlnalW utiHniiVd ■ and nnw. 


Seven days after the opeiution lie (tied, 
witliont any apparent urgent cause. 

Post Mortem Examination. 

The incision made into the scrotum had 
suppurated freely, without the slightest ad- 
hmioii haiing token place. The inguinal 
canal contained some healthy pus; there 


this time it gradually subsided; and now, 
when lying quietly in bed, is perfectly easy ; 
but on turning,. ■ »\h-is made ou 
the left side ot tne lumbar vertebra?, he 
roih plain# of a dull, though not very severe 
pain. The ftcmuition is nearly restored, hut 
there is a ■uiiae of nuo.bness remnii:ir. t . 
He cannot raise or draw up hi» legs in the 
slightest degree. When some time had 


was nothing remarkable with respect to the | i lipM d without any restoration of power in 
chord or internal ring. . she hum-, the lower pan of the spine was 

o. opening the .Mom™. *e .ft*. 1 ^jfik'Tffi 

and fat had a most healthy appearance, as,r - 

hud also the visceM «■:'-» but upon 

withdrawing the v.u-'. .i.‘* stiin * from the 
pelvis, a portion of about six inches was 
found highly vascular and red, and the in¬ 
ternal surface ulcerated. Behind the imua- 
vtM'se arch of the colon, below the transverse 
portion of the duodenum, and below tnr- 


iulgirig was observed in tin? lumbar region ; 
some pain was experienced on pressing the 
part, aud ihc patient win, sensible, of weak¬ 
ness in the same situation. A inox# was 
Applied m: each side of the spine, and the 
nppiiri-.iiiui vn>i followed by considerable 
return of power in tbe limbs, as they still 
remained feeble; two Other moxas were 


puiuuu . •. „„a .remained feeble; two other moxas i 

rtTJvifVT S'ddl;i»|^» 

,dipo.c time, ™ fooM »■«_(• j '^\ 0 'ZTu'v ! T .I'hT.licl, 


large, or even larger than the diseased 
testis) covered by peritoneum, cellular, j 
tilled with medullary matter, similar but I 
thinner than that contained in the cells of 
the testicle above mentioned; there were two 
or three small sperh# in the aorta, 

and the inner uumbiaiv ,.i the vena cava 
was very red ; the renal capsule retained 
its ordinary appearance, so did the mesen¬ 
teric glands; the kidney was smaller and 
lighter than usual; there was slight adlie 
won between the convex surface, of the 
liver and diaphragm ; the yesiculat scmiuales 
were much enlarged, and tilled with ft dark 
brown fluid ; the left vesicuift was lighter 
coloured than the right. 

l»\ft AI.V819 rJV-AHLV COMt'LVTF, OF THU 
lower i.unrvmrs most a tali on 
Inc rjsj.i, u-iiw »\ APFUcation of 
Moy as. 


As he 

was able to walk v« ry w ii a ill. a Stick, he 
was discharged °n the fyth pi December. 


A man, aged AO, waft received into Rahere 
Ward under Mr. Lawrence. Seventeen days 
before his admission, being frigV.-Ded, h~ 


ULCEKATB» CARCINOMA OF fllE WIGHT 
BREAST. - 

This was a hopeless case of cancer, in a 
short thin woman, aetat. 64, of dark^pom- 
plosion. The right mammary ghmd was a 
hard incompressible tumour fixed to the 
pectoral muscle, and with a large ulceration 
on the surface. There were two smaller 
swelling# of similar hardness; one in the 
axilla, tire other above the clavicle. The 
original (Uaeafte bad begun some years ago ; 
it ulcerated and became painful in the last 
twelve months. Palliation wub all that 
could be attempted in this case ; the liquor 
opii. sedativus was employed externally, 
and opium given largely, but without much 
relief. 


On examination after death, the original 
j tumour presented the usual very firm eetni- 
; carfilaginons scirrhous structure, with 
1 utnued"out of ft window about 'iw-lve fret |opaque yellowish streaks interspersed 
i . he states that he alighted on his feet, through it. The axillary tumour, and that 
...„! ^Ueoueiuly hH forward; he was on- above the clavicle were composed of 
“uuY. ‘ , and, cm. - •..ucntly.wu- carried , lymphatic gland#; exhibiting thesome mor- 
to bed. lie remained insensible the fust j bid structure as the breast. Other lyrapha- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


tic glands behind the jfirst hone of the 
sternum were in like matmer diseased. A 
, V ' T tum-relc* were found in the lungs, 
chiefly on their ''surface. The liver was stud¬ 
ded, hothin its {substance and on the surface, 
with while'and tolerably firm tubercles of 
v&rious sizes. Iu other respect! it. was 
healthy. Two ainall tubercles were found 
on the external surface of the mucous mem-1 
brunts of the stomach, and a similar one in 
the corresponding situation of the small in¬ 
testine. The sternum whm sawed through, 
and two parts were observed very different 
in colour from the rest of the bone, but do 
change of texture could bo detected. 


StOUCHlJre .IftCEKATIOK PRODUCED 1XY COS- 
a ao xotv. 

Mary Himley, tuged 41, was admitted 
under Mr. Lawrence, September .1. A 
very painful inflammation *uiul indui-atlmi of 
the integuments took place on the middL of 
the calf of the leg, a month before she came 
to the. Hospital, and Slowly ulcerated. She 
was in good h* alfh. hud n.-rer been simil.fly ; 
affected, nor had son-, of :iu\ kind. When! 
she caitie to ll.i- Ihwpi'al, tV non* mm in- j 
flamed from much v. iilkiua, Ro<r, h-i-i-h> a,; 

•! .••.s-i? - .1 in--.:.. w!*h milk dit-i.soon 
;••• i*«! ■ • • :i‘i!:.i«jn m. sm-i brought the 

. (‘‘..'.atmation was 
• .«.-i, wh-it inflammation 

took place, in the i , nr.r>.;-: llm sore, 
and a small shut. v... d !: . ' :.:.d di¬ 

vided; its surface had a dark colour; this 
unfavourable appearance increased until it 
spread rate a foul sloughy sore, as large as a 
half i.it- 1 with jagged edges and ; 

deep i-il in.ilgo- of considerable extent; 
this m.fb'.-.tiri.V change in the wore did 
not hi i■■ patients with bad sores 
ha^oim into the two udi-di.n v, !*•»•! -. one 
wirar phagedenic ulcer of the foot, and 
the other an old warn,:* - .i-:v, 

mortification of tire leg, *m .«■«■ w.» l 
the most fetid disehtiTg*. 
the patient Himley continued to spread, 
with o dark sloughy surface, great surround¬ 
ing inflammation, and severe pain, she. was 
removed to another ward. 


Wsu. might X.—It, L. -E^-Z,', and a host 
of others, ask for some explanation of the 
case of Strangulated Hernia, reported ill page 
4D5 of our 176th Number. It nm our in¬ 
tention to have left, it as another trap for 
Jemmy Johnson, but its peculiarities de¬ 
mand an early notice. 

The 4< Experiments and Remarks on the 
Circulation of the Blood" by Mr. Davies, 
of Hertford, shall be inserted, if possible, in 
our next Number. 

The announcement required by I). C. is 
an udrertimnent. 

We beg to assure " Amicus” that no error 
or neglect has occurred relative to out 
WR.Ai»rK«8"~the current number has in¬ 
variably Us proper caver ; hut the back num¬ 
bers are stitched up with any enters that we 
I huppi-n to have by us, if their proper cams 
; are out of;print. 

j Mo ::re surprised that “ A. Friend to 
! 1 Iffonn" should persist in his hypothesis. I f 
he can prove the words we formerly quoted 
to bo u a nullity," we will yield the point. 
We ask him., if the words arc *» merely a 
form," why were they omitted in the clause 
relative to the rights of chemists and drug" 
gists! 

“ states that Mr. C. Bum. has 

resigned the Lectures in Windmill-street,. 
Wliat ! so soon after the appearance of his 
name in the advertisements 1 Impossible ? 
We shall, however, look into this matter. 

We thank tax '* Undergraduate of Cnm- 
hrid^'- ‘ for the work cm. Cancer, but it ap- 
. ;.i .:r.- • • beamost wretched concern, 
j “ E, G," is informed, that the poor devils 
j never had a " Uuivm," 


November 9. Nothing was done but poul* j 
ticiug the sure, that the effects of the change 
of situation might hi- ■■ i dy rsi : 
mated ; the pain w :■■■ :u •••:,.* i h. v-i 
the surrounding it. *.••••«. 

and the aspect of '• c Vs ] 

the end of two days its surface was not,' 
rendered clear, cinnabar fumigation was 
Used for about a week ; it speedily removed 
ill] remains of sloughy character, and the 
ulc-rhrj. ii rapidly. 


TbfctUmng Works hue. hen received. 
i. ^ent immediat du Movivement Vital, 
' r», i dsms sa nature, et dans son mode 
: ,i ; chez les vegtdaux, et elms les 
an imams:. Far M. H. Dm minai, Cor- 
respondflnt do Flnstitut, dans F Academic 
-Roy ale des Sciences, etc. 

The author of Urn above work encb-avvujre 
j to elucif-.'- : 5 - * . ■■ :t ‘■ 1 ■■■ tT.-- v ani 




m notices of new works. 

Hon of the course that the juice tabes in I rbanoacoyto “ Co4 !? )* 

i>bnt», and the causes of its propagation. Medicament, nouveUe Ivuductum tin Codex 
M Dutrcichet thinks that the: progression of Medicfimeutarius, rive 1’karmmoptrn Gab- 
nquiflw in :;bb.**., ajrl in living budi-H lira. Far I), F. !>. K.mfcll, Ct M. 0. 
generally, is tin* result of a particular form, * lijnny, ills, &c. 

capahle ol- nocumnlatiog them ifl . mod) TMt ». ; rV „„ , Mc lr.-i.*.sti.m of the 
umater q.uu.Uty te ««M be lew by «m- fteach ,,,. i„ ej.iiimn,, 

,,Ie capillary action. He ettdMee b» tuill8il ef Ul , n;i „, rll , 

itrttvn n notibs; rat in »' * . . . 



part.driven from ny nr w;r-r. 
traversing its p;.r..-' ■*-, i:!m . n*jf. 
into tlie cavity of the ttac, Different ex¬ 
periments' led the author to recognise that 
every time an organic membrane ;s in ter- 
posed between two liquids of an equal den. 1 j.p 
city, a movement of me of iho**- 1 : 
takes place across the membrane ; the move, 
ment being in general effected from the 
liquid possessing the least towards that 
possessing fie- gri-.iSfU The power 

by wbicb Jiii- bipod is pushed into the in¬ 
terior cavities, M. Dutrochet calls cwJW-, 
mm, and the contrary anti .n. n *v ■ 

The experiments of the ;*i:t » «V w 

that aJknUhs placed in i: i i «f a 

membranous sac, always produce eudos- ... ... 

most*; while the m id under the saute | Human Body. By K. Vv. Lesov. Lecturer 


The unnoticed Theories of Sf.avr.Trs ; a 
Dissertation addressed to the Medical So¬ 
ciety of Stockholm, by (i. Sigmund, M.D., 
la 1 - 1 of Jesus College,Crnobi idge, and for- 
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cucnnistances, produce exnsniose. what- i 
ever may bo the density of the liquid-. 
This lust drcunuitmice leads the author r.i 
believe that: the cause of sudraphertomeiK- 
is purely electrical, umi that i5 ■ ■:*.*. * 

in which it: operates, bolds • . 
permeable Leyden jar. In niocMying Me 
experiments according to this idea, M. 
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that in making tie ?••••. ( v!:. •*•'■!. s i-f tJ .: 

ci •mmiente with each side of 
1 ■ i :h ■ e liquid in always carried 

i pole, or the least dense, 
towards the negative pole, or the most 
denw. The dinvatioa of the temperature 
Sensibly far ours the endosmose, on which 
account, the author Blinks that iuflamina- 
timt in aninuiKmay be consideml«» « peren- 
d oiicn.osfi,. V\ hethev the theory be eoarcct or 
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cuss j wc ltave seldom perused o work pos¬ 
sessing -so'L-qJtj^flKsh. valuable phyniologk-al 
knowledge,, nhi'w'e stvongty tecommead it 
tp the aUi S tin:: of our i-. adi rs. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL, PATHOLOGICAL, AND 
SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS; 

OKUVK1tK|> IN THE 

ANATOMICAL COURSE of LECTURES, 
At St, Bartholomew's Hospital. 


On the Liver, Cali Biadder, and Gall Stones. 

It is probable that there is a great deal of 
absorption from fluids th»t are secreted, and 
that secreted fluid does not immediately 
acquire its due properties ; that it is under¬ 
going cite mica! changes, aud becoming more 
and more perfect as it passes through the 
excretory ducts of the glands. This opinion 
I am led to entertain, from what takes place 
in the liver. ■ 

fttartions.—As to the function of the 
liver, it is a strange thing,—it is what does 
not occur in any other part of the body, 
that a vein should secrete. And we cannot 
wonder that the older physiologist* thought, 
ihaUkere must be some peculiarity of the 
Mom in the mm porta, which qualified it 
for the. secretion of bile : they af bow*"* 
came bach from the bowels laden \ .o3 
and saline matter, and so on, and therefor', 
was qualified for th*: Be ere t ion of bile, iut 
the blood of the vena porta can not he dis¬ 
tinguished from any other blood in the 
world. Then it was thought that the mo¬ 
tion, that the nr rent, was necessary tor 
the accretion of bile,—that n regular current 
abould ho induced. And then some thought 
the vena port* acquired the property of an 
artery, and ao on. 

Now all these opinions nre completely 
quashed by a fact, which is, that it h«« been 
found, thut the vef.si pnrt.w, in some sub¬ 
jects, has not gone to the liver. I happened 
to meet with such a case as this; it was 
new tome then, and I believe to the public 
here. The history of it was this: there 
was * little subject brought into the diswea- 
Yoi* XL " 


iug room, thought hirko enough to make u 
vs*! uhir jirejiaruf. m of. I suppose it might 
haw U in a iw< Uviiiu:.lli old . it was a fat 
and muscular subject. As nobody chose to 
take it to himself, it was thrown about.; 
and I said to the person who attended to 
the dissecting room, ut that time, you might 
as well throw a little injection into it, and 
just see how it will turn out; hut when he 
opened (hi*, body with a view !« inject it, 
this litilc despised thing lurued out lo he of 
the greatest value ; fpr, upon opening the 
thorax, he found the heart, instead of point¬ 
ing to the left side, pointing to the right. 
Now this happened just after Dr. DaiUie 
published hia paper with respect to the 
trampti&iuon of viscera ; and l>r. iiuillie sug¬ 
gested, that if there was u transposition of 
blood-vessels, there probably would be a 
transposition of viscera in general; but bore 
was a case where the viscera were in their 
ordinary situation, except that the liver lay 
more in the middle than it usually does, and 
that the heart pointed to the right aide ; 
well, the imrson 1 refer to threw ia an in¬ 
jection aud piocteded to dissect the sub¬ 
ject, hut not at all aware that a still greater 
cariosity would he found in it. He took 
away lh* howtls, tts wC do in dissecting, lo 
make n course of vi.-wla ulun.' the vertebral 
coi'iiiid : ami in mol iwliuhl! he found the 
veua pott* injected, the aupeiior nunotlerie 
vein hlUtd with injection from too vni.un 
system! Why, this was most strange; 
und, tearing it, lu* louud that it terminated 
in tlie inferior vena cava, just in a line with 
the venal v(um, and that, it never went to the 
liver at alb Then the question was, what vein 
supplied the liver! None; we could And none. 
What artery! Norm, but the hejMtUc artery, 
and that was one third larger than common ; 
it went to the liver. The next question 
was, was there any bile i The gall-bladder 
was opened, und a little bile escaped out of 
it: the gall-bladder was not largest was u 
third less than we usually expert to lind it f 
and the little bile that waa in it, was very 
healthy, aud bad oil the qualities of bile to 
be found in the gall-bladders of children. 
The intestines were cut open, and their 
contents were died with bile. If no bile 
had been prepared, the gall-bladder urotUd 
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Ik. rrr Imre been as, it was. I have si*en 
many inquires where -thttre Wits no gall. 
«md there the bag was* almost in a solid 
state ; the size of it, however, showed it 
had undergone detention ‘from bile. But 
this is not singular, for the same thing 
was met with by the late Mt. Wilson ; but 
I speak of more advanced periods: W ell , if 
these old opinions respecting the secretion ( 
of the bile, are quashed as 1 have said, what | 
opinions are we to adopt! Insti-ad of! 
saying it requires peculiar blood, and a 
certain regulation of blood tot the secretion 
of bile, may we not now say, that in all 
probability it requires arterial blood for 
the preparation of every other secreted 
liquor, nut that bile was a accretion that 
could be prepared from venous blood 1 And 
if this were true, yon will see at once that 
an economical sort of purpose is answered 
by preparing the bile from venous blood, i 
for by this plan, all the blood returned from 
the bowels, Which otherwise would go un- j 
employed and useless back to the heart, is 
made to pass through the liver, and to pre- 
are the bile in its way to the heart t W ell, 
ut if this were so, could not other secreted 
fluids be prepared from veins 1 Might not 
nature hare ordered any of the venous blood 
from the extremities to puss through glan¬ 
dular parts and prepare the fluid'! Would 
not an eroiinmicul purpose have been 
answered by ih'.s ! W eh, we are preciously 
ignomnl there's no doubt, about that.; of a 


continued in a Staight direction into the 
duodenum. , . 

The way in which the gall-bladder is re- 
pleuislied with bile has been spoken of; 
and it is a curious thing that the bile should 
be detained in the gall-bladder, for it is 
urged out with the greatest abundance at 
the time the digestion takes place, at the 
time when the digested aliment is passing 
dow nward into the pilorus. 

[Mr. Abernethy described the structure 
of the ijt ’l-hh.^h ■ T 

As !■) *'. structure, the 

with of the gall-bladder, what are they'! 

1 don’t, know that -any body knows what 
this part ie; and the question. is, is it mus¬ 
cular'? It does not present any such ap¬ 
pearance, so that Haller set it down as 
having no cuntractibilitv ; but Haller’s ex¬ 
periments id contractility are known to be 
badly advised. Haller opened the abdomen 
of an niuinul, broke tin.- fundus of the gall¬ 
bladder, and then sewed up tin- wound ; 
afterwards lie found the ;.v<iiiinl dic'd of peri¬ 
tonitis, that there was n small aperture in 
tin bladder through which the gall paw'd, 
and that the gall-bladder waft contra*, red 1i> 
the least possible compass ; so, J tell you, 

: it is if the bile never gets into the gall- 
■ bladder at all. For my own part, .1 have’-an 
aversion to making experiments or. living 
: nnimul*, but i have done this : l have got 
the bladder of a sheep recently killed, where 
. the gall-bladder was duly dis»eod<.(!; 1 have 


number of things; but Wp must think—we made an opening just iii the part, merging 
cannot help it; people say we should not from the bladder: pttt the whole into a 
think, but T way, how can we help itT It's basin of’ water, not very* warm, bot just 
natural for us to fhinfc. Then the question warm enough not to be cold ; left it t!i»*rn 
ib, since we mm think, whether we had not for a time, and when 1 eatae to it again, I 
better endeavour to form tin- mo<t for rec t • found that the bile was all purged out, and 
Opinions we cat! Of the things which an he- that, the gall-bladder was t outracted. 1 then 
fore us 1 hh w up the gall-hladder to the site it was 

"Well, then, Thold it to W a Very very great before, that is, to do awnv with this con- 
curiosity, the variety that takes place in the traction, which I may call the last eophrac- 
biiiary secretion : now if there's great tion of life. 1 blew it up. lefi it agamy but 
variety in arti’ -al ' "i-tvon, we do not 1 never found it contract any more ; there* 
marvel, for an a-a , ".V of nek now lore the contraction v. a*not owk.;; to the 
Irrlged active pnw,I ■ n n\ do more than contraction of tissue, mu i.-wirig 'o urq p«>- 
ordiimry, or less than ordinary, and by mo- per!\ it had as matter, but i!»n c nitii.. lion 
dilication «f action, prepare fluids of dif- j W tlu* roiiTnw tifin ;i,i galMilauui r.-— 
fomit qualities, which w*» do uut wonder .Now this slow, bet p<iwer!;il!% act in i. srri- 
at; but is it not wonderful, that from u tabilitv, docs* prei.ii! firin' extent :j at is 
vein all this should take place 1 Do we required for the fuanious of th<> g-jl'-tiiad- 
not find tliat all secretion of bile ia suepen- der; for what is required but to wge the 
ded for a considerable time, and then that Idle slowly and gradually from the gall hlad* 
copious secretion of unhealthy qualities der into the intestines, when the aliment is 
takes place ? That there is the same variety passing into them ! And that is the ecu - 
in the secretion, though it may be per- trnctibiiity which it set-tus highly probable 
folined by the agency of the vein, which we is performed. 

observe when the secretion takes place from Qualities tfihe Bile .—Next leone, in pb v- 

tbe arterial system, I say is curious, but aiology, to ihr qualities of the-bile, and with 
it must b« acknowledged as a foot. the common properties of it you ate all 

Well, then, the-bile so prepared passes acquainted ; it is a sort, of soapy and viscid 
Op by the ditctHt topaticu* into the duodenum, fluid, and this viscidity is owing to gelatine, 
1w the course of the ducto* hepatic us is —a amt of gcl^iftoinspropertywlach it poa- 
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W$* Now that may be precipitated by 
mil or by alcohol. If you poQr alcoliol 
gVbjje, you precipitate all that which 
||i it viscidity, and you will make what 
P* Call the tinrtun of the bile; you get 
this gelatinous matter. 

|JW with respect to this tincture of bile, 

' J may call it.—Bui first let me say, it is 
Client that there is a,good deal of oltaceok* 
|tter in bile, for it crystallises and forms 
@M?s. Here are specimens of gall-stones;; 
"•*«ey are composed of a son of spermaceti, 
■#Hm 1 as soap. If there be a kind of oil 
In them, why this incorporated with water 
Krill make ji sort of soap, and then we see 
why gall may be employed to clean cloth 
with. It has been supposed that there was 
something peculiar In bile which gave it its 
bitterness and quality of colouring. Dr. 
Powell told me that which he was con¬ 
vinced of, and that which I am convinced 
of, that there was no peculiar matter in the 
bile which gave it ita bitterness and colour¬ 
ing ; for if you expose this tincture of bile, 
as 1 call it, to the air, it becomes white; 
and if yon drop nitric acid into it, it also 
becomes white; ao that it does not appear 
that the bitterness or colouring arises from 
any distinct principle, but from some ar¬ 
rangement which we do not understand, of 
course. 

■" Well, now, I have said as much as seems 
to me to be requisite to say, for I would 
not ever go into the minute analysis of the 
:i:-!:i..d ;i* this Theatre. It would fo- 

«■ i'-. :■!! what is said as to the pm- 

■* . and when chemistry shows 

any thing that is illustrative of phyiinUigi, j 
then ought it to be mentioned here; but 
when it does not, then it is not with tli^t 
that, the anatomist lias to deal in this Thea¬ 
tre/ Well, this sort of fluid goes into 
the intestines, and I haw told you that Mr. 
Jitter says, it does not seem at all to in¬ 
corporate with the digested uiinu-xit. It 
cannot incorporate with il firmly, because 
the least, quantity of bile will taste and 
tinge a very large quantity of other matter. 
The <hyle is white ; it does not taste bit 
ter ; they say it lias a sweetish taste, that 
means, 1 suppose, that il is not sour, (laugh¬ 
ter,) or of a particular taste; it 
therefore, formally incorporate with the 
digested aliment, and positively it does in¬ 
corporate with the fwcal matter, it colours 
it; and some have thought it tended to 
purify the digested aliment, ami that the 
gelatinous and resinous matter should mix 
with the faecal matter. 

Now this is all supposition, we know 
'very little of it; in short, we are very igno¬ 
rant, 1 am convinced, of the physiology of 
the liver. Some have thought It was an ex- 
CteBtehtltMiufi matter, something that should 
be got: rid bf from the blood ; and that 'a not 


improbable. It is said to be t proper 8*5 
mulusof the bowels to keep up the peris 
taltic action of the bowels, and that anj 
thing excrement! tious and useless should bi 
made to pas* on. Rut we are. exceeding!’ 
ignorant .* te -,!•,* the uses of the livei 
are; and I .-.me In this proposi¬ 
tion, that 1 i. II.,:;.limy mitte he 

lieve that nature would construct the very 
largest organ in the whole body for a trivia! 
purpose, or that that organ could be mate¬ 
rially altered in its functions without preju¬ 
dice to the .rest of the body. That’s au 1 
have to nay with respect to it, aud that 
being what I have to say respecting it, 1 
would have you all to keep it iu propel 
order if you cun, aud In piiy proper attentior 
to this, liic large*} organ in tin- body, in al 
respects. 

Of late it has been said, that it goes tn 
the preparation of chyle; but I do nol 
know that that motif is given. I see pa¬ 
tients whose hiliwy discharges have befn 
suspended fbr months, and yet they seam 
to be well nourished ; still I cannot I»o- 
liove but that. they must suiter in some way 
or other, from tin functions of the live! 
being suspended. 

Siisnputhy .—Now with regard to the sym¬ 
pathies of these alimentary organa in gene¬ 
ral : that the stomach should be eymputlu* 
tically affected from the state of the head 
is a fact that t-veiy vulgar mun is acquainted 
with, and which no medical roan doubts 
bt-cauw th«* eighth pair of nerves proceed! 
from (he brain directly In the stomach., Bu 
do not the bowels equally nfleet the brain 
There in no question about it — uo quegtioi 
about, iu A very great: change of fueling 
indeed, in the state of the mind, is pro¬ 
duced by the relief of irritation in the 
bowels. The nervous system l» amazingli 
disturbed by disquietude of the bowels. J 
tell you a story that was told to me by t 
London Doctor, who was coming home front 
the London Tavern Dinner ; lie felt mi 
bowels a little i.n- ..nifortublr . be had no 
ordered his carri-i^'. i'->r In thought it w.inli 
do him gi-:»d t ■ walk home; he set put, bqi 
In- limpi d and crept over the ground, nut 
(),!.-«»> n.rf*f excessi•••!> uarninfortuhV 
Hi- found a turmoil in in.- bowels, whh-1 
called upon him to knock at u door, 8&4 fe< 
the. servant, to he admitted to the teropli 
ofCloacim; (laughter;) und having bleated 
the bowels, fgod, he said lie leaped, am 
jumped, ami walked home with boyial 
-alacrity. (Refloated laughter.) 

Now* does not the liver affect the head 1 D. 
undoubtedly ; there is the strongest proof o; 
it ; but I don't say it is merely the nituutiot 
of the bile, it is the norvoua, the hepatic ir¬ 
ritation. And here 1 call your attention t( 
what is as old as medicine itself, for the ver) 
first pbysiriahs who taught medicine as pan 
SQ % 
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pf the natural sciences at the different | may he generally observed, as indicating 
schools at Oreoe^. were pmi’ftftf of tl.is • div-sse crfhc liver, iBntyou nrotouijder- 
'faot, that dou-rtuii ni'i/.ird, irrs:-i:ai.<i that these tubercles to use the Ian- 
fidgets, were- j.r* liim-il froir. «mnu-ll.ir.b j image c.f Mr. Hunter, may he considered 
wrong in i:u- hup^hmnhinm— hi.t ,rh,>wir t a\n, . r.itm-r a> ‘incase in a part,‘than of a part, 
that was tin-e\pr-sf.i »;i they used v.-irls re- :.»r in tin.; state the inter.-a 1 '..arts of the 
•poet to it. Now, hv.v did. ih>e nn-a i lu.r v-ill .-r-Tete bile ; and :t dm-s happen, 
l i.it hnowleil^r ? P\ sidvd rtii «r i!> the ex- that very diseased livers *1'.! nunciJir.es 
i rctiona ui‘tl.esr patii iitH. What ra.p.- from secrete very good bile; I have known it 
their bowels wag examined, and they saw very repeatedly. 

that those discharges were not of the colour, Then, with regard (.»thebe fnVt.lr», f I. f 
or in any respect resembling those of the question is, are they uvular? And that is 
he&lChy state. Well, then, again, the very ’a"question we cannot determine ■ there un- 
word tnelnncholy, which they also used, from I lesscl* going through ihnri, b.i« wi.. the;- 
a fixed and settled despondency, clearly they are vascular or not, we cannot tell, 
show* whut was on the minds of those men, This relates to the tubercles of the liver 
for melancholy means nothing Butblack bile, and lungs; and, in either case, it is noto- 
H(\atua being black, and xoAtj lx iug bile, rious that the tubercle* ruimnate. You 
Now the question is, whether thou* is nay meet with abscesses there, and those ab- 
truth in these things 1 For my own part, I scesses aTc, no doubt, suppurated tubercles, 
am perfectly convinced, that hepatic irrita- 1 have seen immru'itu* ub.*-s of this 
tion disturbs the head, and that, therefor. 1 , kind, wliirh have discharged hiif a wash* 
we, as medical men, ought to keep the; bund-busin full uf auiii-r and y t the pa- 
functiona of the liver as right as we can. I Hi nts have recovered and done well, the 
^ [ rest of ihb liver having been, sound ; and I 

Morbid structure. —So much wish resnee !rn.- kii.cvi. m I believe, one tubercle 
to' physiology; und pext, r.ii irgurd in breakinc h v.ion an- Jib* ■♦■■!> ::fh : ab- 
morbid structure. Here 1 .■»-i » ver t!.«- wr*s forming, and i> matter .» fc uiifrom 
ground rather lightly, for there are certain the side: In number a ijj.uj wry wed, wbo 
organs in the body which, if the vessels go was a captain of a ship, and, of course, a 
into a state of diseased action, they seem to man who drank a great deal of grog; lu? 
me to produce hut one. or rc-p-cIv bpv ' wn- in tl::.‘ : r.d <he disease in, the 

thing else butohe h*i:»! of iniirhiii structure ■ hv» r C:.ii!ic:;nn-.v. d wth Snx bOwela. Now 
it is an infusion of soir.cibiiig mrij‘Jo-I haw s.vn tins . the abscess has been 
•tidal part®, in larger, or smaller m:.r>ws J dressed while' the patient was hiin; in !>■ d ; 
•nd this we call tirimvks, The flyer i« dis-■ a rninhlmg has tnlo.-n place in his bowels, 
eased—it is tubercular. Tin r - an- diver* 1 i.:r La< got into i , .nu, pulf-d them up, a. u 
Specimens of this sort of diw a--*. «.‘inciimi-s actually Sown uti the dreaBiug. 
the tubercles are very large, and »:■«■«••• iiii*-*® /fa./.£•«>.— \■#** there are hydatids found 
they are very small. But What is it that is in the liver; and wherever you see these 
deposited in the interstices? I am ready to mimolcnla, they form in cysts.;"You find 
grant, that the newly-formed matter may he them, however, in' natural cavities, as well 
no newly laid down, as to give a solidity to as in cysts ; and tin* cysts an «> large s.siin- 
the whole mass, and that is seivrhm, not times, as to- occupy the whole lobe cf 'mu 
eaneprous scirrhns, but. a solid state of the .ode of iW liver. 1 *•;.. wberevc i \ou n.. ct 
liver ; it U. V(«r.. r. ! r.ia»','«. 1 wti: ilieiri, ?! are either found in nuMral 

so as to »v.iu'i :■ i-i Yu, i- ravines winch have secreting surfaces : in 

a liver fp.-Hr.-ih.g- ri !.rgt } .viw r. •«) when-1 the .‘dalomt-n. in the imrsa* of joints, in the 
the tubercU-s are distinctly shown : they are ihuivm of muscles, and so on; they grow to 
very large tubercles. I am accustomed to.'» considerable size, and burst, 
introduce tliis jirepanuion by spying, it is: Now. with r-ep'-ct to these things, some 
a very small slice «iT »: very large liver: | believe tin y arc nothing more than coagu- 
for positively the patient from v bom it wr.s 'l-ihle lymel:, and j.mu* bi lien* they are a 
takeu.had the whole of the Rbdununul cavity* peculiar i ;•>* of jcuiunb uliv. The latter 
filled with the liver: it went down even.opinion I. r. t.nd them in the 

into the pelvis. Before her death, some Ibrain. A sheep has one in its brain, mid 
speculntod about the nature of this large [it goes off in a fit of apoplexy. Now I have 
hard substance. Some thought it arose out j bad the opportunity of opening the brain of 
of the jicb:*, and went up to th > hvpochon- ;a sheep that died in this manner ; upon 
fliium : HMilnibmi'taVigbi that :t pituvcderl I taking off the top of the skull, opening the 
from tin* lijpoch. ■: ( ri»im down into the; brain, and making an incision into the cyst, 
pelvis; 1 thought wii!:thc liittiu’cla.^-. But:out has leaped one of those globular hy- 
wlint was aatouishing was. that the patient, ’daiids. If you catch one of them in this 
never had any symptom of a diseased liver, wav, in warm water, really you would think 
There was no sickness, nor aby thing that ■ that there is undoubtedly vitality iu it. 
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They grow to immense sizes, and there are 
specks upon them which seem to he young 
hydatids, Now there was a person in. this 
hespi'srl who had them in his belly ; it was 
supposed that something else was wrong 
with him. and lie was ordered to be tapped; 
and lie was tapped, and that let out. «orae. 
thing like a sort of soapy stuff; he was 
punctured afterwards, froxa time to time, 
and then there seemed something; to come 
out ll!.v onions. However, as tliis mode of 
going on was very painful to him, the wound 
was closed, a:wi upon ox weaning die contents 
of the abdomen where the pain from the dis¬ 
ease hud boon most acute, then, were found to 
he no immense number of hydatid* i:i the fluid 
that was contained there, of all sizes, After- 
teriv,t:ds 1 examined of them with a 

microscope, but I could liitd nothing in 
thorn more thaii T e.mld observe with the 
naked eye, w!:n h »*s. ilw as the hag was 
formed, there were specks found ukhh 
were subsequently thrown off. Now. if 
they can live ami grow,—if they cun multiply 
and detach young ones.—if those cun live 
and pwjiagttir. 1 think they liavo every 
i:-i.i to ii 1 ; in (.icinted as a species of amutal- 
e:.Ii*. Dr. .Mm Hunter has published just 
such. » enre as i have related, in a trun<- 
actiou of a society for the promotion ni' 
medical and chirurgical knowledge. 

Welt, you have hydatids, and you have 
tin; liver solid, aud you have inflammation in 
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Luctube IX. 

On the Varieties of Idiopathic Fever* 

l remarked to you, Gentlemen, in 
last Lecture, that there were three vai 
ties of dm pie continued fever , noticed 
writers, under the denominations of injl 
iiiutnry, maligna «(, and tow nenms fm 
that those wore not specifically different, 
j rather different degree* of the same thi 
tin- (ii'ien-nci; iicpci.(U;< upou the const: 
turn of :,!.*■ putu-.?, ana other circumstnn 
foreign to the disease itself. According 
you will meet with all the gradations 
tween them; the disease being at til 
more or less inflammatory, more or less i 
vous, as it is termed, or with more or fe’ 
. i:iu:r;u. ic.A of nu‘i«mty ; requiring, that 
; bli-.m'■. be accommodated to 

; pnri.nilar (;a'-“ present. Th© subject' 
b© lift? understood, however, by suppoi 
i we Lave before 11 .: an extreme case of ©I 


the surface of the liver, and adhesion*: ft,then. let w consider what, has Jj„.„ 
formed—adhesions between the peritoneaL usually called, in this country, the injhm 
covering and ih- Mirrouuditig parts, Rut i motor#few, the epoch* of Dr, Cullem 
this is what d«,M not renuir --10 be particu- J i D this form of fever, the pain in tlu 
larly dwelt upo;.. because it is what-you bead is violent and throbbing, the feet 
naturally would expect. j flushed, the heat of the body groat, the dux 

florid, rb.' pul«- stiniu. full. <eiii m'.'Wv:'*.'!) 

Cali $ioncs.~ Now, with reference to galk mui-j>srd Hi fi. qilrruy. w ill, a iiiipo-.Mii 
stones, uU J hay© to say is, that they .are of J to sweating; the urine is high coloured ant 
a nature to crystallise, there is oleaceus scanty, producing a scalding eenaation ai 
id^ter in them; thero seems to be some it is passing; and the tongue is dry, aiu 
law of crystallization prevailing among | covered with a whitish fur. The senmm 


tlum* Here are some ibal were lukiu 'fn*ntiar». • nw'iV*. im’-« rtary mimi, »W 
from on© gal 1 -bladder, out of which were \mtrn!, -i:» i. t •:.%,..(!/■■•! ..i proportion |q tin 
taken no less man I MA Now wry large {other »t luptoiu*. 

gall-stone* do paw through the gall-due;*, j tau**.--I ever is apt to assume this elm- 
the ducts becoming p! 0 |» H: : ..:i.jr(];, U-g. .' r«es« r leruperat© climates; invtroog #»b 
but tLi rc are voided so large, jn-s, h«mg in apure air; and in the-spring 

to p:-fhuh; ihe pinhdhina of tlu-h having • .wav*:- %.i the year. It is commonly in 
pasaeii threiigh ilm gml-iiuca; and it 1am j.duced by exposure to cold, violent. wsW’ 
been usocrtainOid that then, i-i another .way ciso, in temperance, or violent ©motions o; 
in which an immense atone way pass, with- jiuiml. 1 have known instances of person* 
out gening through a gall-d-u t; vou read- * havur.: an annual attack of fever of this 4«- 


leot that the arch of the colon does not lie scrip*..: and that from onuses which, to 
far from the fuiithi-. of the gal!-bladder ; and another, might have produced pulmonic in* 
irritation may be produced in the bladder tlanimation or acute rheumatism, 
by such a stone, inflammation may he the Ft ogress, duration, and termination .—The 

consequence, ulceration may follow, and attach of this form of fever being violent, 
through that ulceration the atone may pas* its duration is ooimnonly short, namely, from 
into the colon from the fundus of the gall- on© to three or four days, when it generally 
bladder, and then its further transit is not tmds a profuse sweating. if Ris tmfttinmsd 
intoirufitod. beyond this period, it gradually changes its 
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/{.iharacter, and either assumes more or less] described by Dr. George Fordyce, under ti*« 
fcof the Im or Nervous kind, or degenerates; 1 name of the rinlent jever ; and with soiae 
f ? into the Malignant, Hr you will presently mi* propriety, tor it is violent in regard to the 
jgdersiMn:. Wish i(<v:*i*rf to tin, pmgnuu, etnenlial symptoms Of the disease, that is, the 
ot’ this f->; m .if imw. when Him- disturbance of the brain and its functions ; 
jfc|ple and judiciously treated, is but little. 1* but not proportionally so, (at least in the 
|»‘way, however, terminate in njioplexy, by hegintiiqg,) ius to the rest of the system. 
It the rupture of a blood-vessel in the brain. (Typhus gravior. CliU.) 

Theory.— The esae.nl iul pari of the disease. SytnpM *,~*~The fnalipitmt or putrid feftti, 

the bram nffretion, is in this variety of feve r as it is called, makes its attack in different 
comparatively slight; as we judge from the w ays. Sometimes the attack is sudden, the 
little disturbance observed in the state nf patient beinj* seised with stupor and giddi- 
t.he senmiul juwVeus. The mimic <: of the ness, no as to fall down, and be afterwards 
disease » observed only in regard to tin- incapable of standing: more or lew stupor 
sm>ndary symptoms, .those which constitute 1 or laaousibility to "vterral imnrewioaa, 
tile pym% or febrile si ale of system. The continuing throughoi * do-ii- v. «»r it 

general vtisctilftr action is much increased, may begin more mil- !•. »■»■«! ■i- !| .»i!:> as* 

which is itself a tolerable proof that the stone in malignant character. Sometimes 
brain isuu greatly soil*-ring , ferifit. were, it sets mu as inflnmmUny fever, (sytuvhu,) 
the heart and vessel* would ban (heir pew- which, nfier throe or four duy*. degenerates 
ers and aefinos diminished. m is the <-a«> in j into the m&lipmnt fam, constjttttHig'WhUt- 
the ieally violent, or waHgtwnt form of the. Y)r. Cufi**n cktte .uniwW, 
disehae. The vascular ai' idii of' sJ.-* l>ruin,; in this vnrieiv et ft ver, the tjkcki fenac* 
however, being strongly (.vired, :*i.ls«l.own (ini,* of the brain are in ii state of great op* 
by the paini beat, ftnd'ihrcbMnv fe*» in thi*|p**wmo. *1 Tie* Sn^ihili'v, and the robin- 
pirt, it hm ends in more o r b-* of an op. i.,rv mv. 1 in ‘rile < iiai powers, are sll nearly 
jtreamd state of the -organ . with the efrrf of - annil-iiavd. mi tha* if Iw-ara no distant rt - 
impairing the energy of th- ij^m. Mnibluirr soapopl-vy, •» v.hklithe rnu.iriut 
And thus it is, tlmt the dori'K-n ijf f»MT ir. funethsus sr« aboli.-!n H : «»:d it has been 
this form is neressnrily ebon . for it cither ’< alkd onsiegh :V uwdMic state Of 
terminates speedily in he'iliii. ami that go- " f u»r b may b, d »: i p a ■«.bed , lioweve r , 
imrally by sweeting; or it degenerates into from simple apoplexy, by being preceded 
the other forma to be presently described. and accompanied wiilt the signs of cerebral 
'Hie treatment of this simplest form of inflammation. It rearm Ides also in appear* 
ftWMr, is exceedingly simple, and for the anee the state of ituuiicatim pcodmed by 
most part successful. Quietude alone is. a'|uriittiQu.« iiljuon, and united haa heeti mis- 
iu most cases, nufFirieut ; the inflammation,; taken for tin*. 

lugotlier'with its con sequence, the febrib ’ Tin ev.-a «re r*wtand w'attiy, the cheeks 
Mate of body, subsiding spontaneously. In turbid ai.-d saMnw, the featnres dull and ift-* 
robust subjects,'however,it is inOi* prudenr 1 exprewuve. The tongue > covered with u 
to take away blood from a lurge vein, to the " Iw-mi a;:d dry »rust, which by degrees be* 
amount of sixteen or twenty ounces, and comes clsoljicly black in many cases; 
which may be properly repeated, in case the vrnilc a simlar black incrustation collects 
symptoms do not give way. Kn m other ahvur (:•»• sorth Uriel lips. The 
oases, the more early MoaditUiug is bad !<•■ p.m 1 .*-nf , iy hot and dry, and of a -Witfw 
oOnrae to, the more likely it wwl be to sue- 1 dirty hut*. The pitfae is soft, and not m 
reed. Purging is next to bhodlettbtg, in 1 general much changed in point, of frequency, 
point of emracy; and it may also be of fulness, or strength, .it least far a lime; 
use to excite nausea; but violent vomiting bat as the disease pror ceils, the pulse be- 
would be haxaTdoos in this state of things. come> more freijueni, while its strength 
This is all that is essential in the case. But and, fulness gradually diminish. Stigmata, 
you may, juthapa, iu order to satisfy the like flea-bites, or petechia:, often appear ou 
patiflnf’s fomhioss for drugs, be called upon the <lia . r.-iiiei'hue ■> t’i. ic Sue fU spots, 
to give a tdino druiighi, or tin t^nur ,:.nw» .•* difllereM sin*., from exiravasa!-d blood, k 

ni«t aretate ; or #b!r?! is qis-tc m useful, u *a t-i.’-ww. T''e nrint > bsgb ••oloii'od, iurbid, 
few grains of nitre, or any other *.f the urn-' bki* that of animals, and of an inimioniacal 
trui salt?. • ;nbu.r , as are tlie sweats also. Havimrhagtt 

The setmd variety Of fever 1 mentioned, of dark-colotired blood frei|uer,tly take place 
i» that termed from the danger from tbe bowels or uiii.an organs. If blood 

that attonda it. It ha* been called also by be drawn from a vein, its surface is observed 
other nautli; a* imtrid fmr, th ts'jjjpmi, Am* to be remarkably florid, while the lower 
fMt and skip JfeOir f with oilier nppella- parr of the coaguhim is very black in co* 
iMM, tiotivm from some pertirular svmp- lour. The surface of Uie crawamentum ia 
tom of the disease; hence the names purple, flat and extensive, and its texture exceed* 
fpettedf or petechial few. Ton will had it ingly loose and fragile. 
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Fever in this degree, aad with such eymp- The mns themselves we passive on, the OC' 
tome as I have uow enumerated, generally casion: they camiot draw the blood intt 
proves fatal within eight or ten days, and them; the blood is not congested in them, 
often in a much shorter time. It arises in (to ueo a barbarous term,) ia »aoh u&u&ua 
hot seasons; where a number of persons quantity, by their own agency} they ere 
ere crowded together, with a neglect of merely* the recipients of what is Bentintc 
cleanliness and ventilation, or who are much them by the arteries, which are the only 
excited by stimulant drinks oi medicines ; active agent# in the matter. &uch a state oi 
while it is very rare in other circumstances- veins, therefore, is hut n proof of the in- 
1 This accounts for its comparative rarity at creased activity of the arteries, which empty 
present* wheat the treatment of fever is themselves into the veins as the last set ol 
simple, and for the most part antiphlogistic: life, similar to whttt takes place in all other 
whereas formerly, when the hat regimen was parts. It is the (trtetm then that arc ia 
in vogue, the patient being confined under a fault *B this case, and not the veins ; and we 
load of bed clothes, the curtains closely we mistaken in supposing that what is seen 
drawn around him, and camphor, hartshorn f after death, is that which exist* during Hie i 
snukfr root,wine,-md brandu t liberally adminix- the very reverse being rattier the case, 
tered, ( for the purpose of producing sweat- The artmu of the brain throbbing nio* 
iug, which was thought necessary to bring on lently, and becoming distended iu const: • 
n crisis, as it was called, and thereby carry off qutmeu, press upon the veins on the surface, 
the disease,) fever of the ptiirid kind was notwithstanding the remoteness of then 
exceedingly frequent, and scarcely is.o:»r tliuaii-iri; fur the medium between them 
frequent than fatal. i iliie c-**ri'i»rnl substance) bring incotn* 

When the brain is ins|>ected after di-aih pn-swblr. the effect m readily transmitted tu 
iu persons dying under this form of fever, the mns, which, in this caw* are the only 
the veins on the surface are observed to be compressible parts. Thus, then, in the 
-a:-. iV'.t ud ,, ; : wi ,: . 'Sri.-colourcd blood, state of the brain now describ*-<t, the eiu-u* 
while innumerable muuiier red branches latino through the organ is luvi**.-mrily ini* 
ramify from these over the convolutions, p-.rdr-rl: and to tbi* impediment, or stagn* 
giving the whole external surface of the tiou, (the rosult of previous arterial excite- 
brain a dark rod hue. If the pia mater is meat;) l» to be attributed the interrupted 
peeled off, it* under a urface presents a uni- state of the sensorial functions that marks this 
forinly Woody appeartmoe. The tnvduUary variety of fever, and which may take place 
wlicn iul through. ,U found tub*-!in tnvdegree, according to the violence ol 
traiomd b> uiw.ito>i* «u:.kt of veil s. j the a<-ioriai octiott, in other words, of tht 
wh.ch «■«.*•• out. lii' ., L ,irons nf hfond. I'i-.-a r j u.ihmiuuitkm that Is going on in the brain* 
is „iii- 1 r.bsc • *■ am: fi-riuoM ia the! !:» t:.:@y<Hi'will haw W difficulty, 1 

cwbr.i! suUtaure. a tin.- ?!.-«* the r->t; f!u.:k. »n. *tndor*t»n4iriig the state of op* 
of the body bus run into rapid putrefaction, ipreariou m which the brain win regard tii 
Thtari..- ■ - Thin r.i-JLe of the brain has been | its functions, in this peculiar form of fever, 
i; Ail id c if no,,.' i , -u- _ Then- is no pain complained of, for there is 

..i:.bi-.v, - 1 , !• turgid »!a f «" no >-nubility. It is not n state of generai 

• >i -in ,v ns i x: o. -ii o-.i:-.u, ^:• ■ ni.d w..- t!-*.- , aslnUlu ; for the heart and arteries continue 
c-miMf of hyr»;ib,n" npj earrd. l-nt ’ »o uc> for a time with little or no dimiautios 
no Ukatomist will , l think, .ndaut of this of power, as may be gathcjred fxoin the p«li»< 
being the case, It is mot because the veim By continuance* however, ti»; infimenw oi 
are found turgid with blood after death, that this apoplectic state of brain, comes to h« 
you art* to conclude they were in this state fait throughout the system. First, the 
during life, On the contrary, there is muscular power gives way ; and next the 
nothing hero that does not take place in vascular, esgmc telly the extreme pstrts of thi« 
other parts of the body at the time of death; system. The prostration of strength anti 
the arteries, by t Ir »: •' contractile cotivulswe movements of the nduntarymus- 
power, farcing 'i.iir l. at» the veia*f des, ate mmceedecl by an almost paraiyw 
for where the latter are ia this state of ex- state of the utw/urtiary ones, the Spkinctert 
treme turgidity, there is very little blood of the different excretory organs; which 
found ia the greet arterial trunks at the allow their contents to escap, from their 
basis of the brain. This unusually dis- want of pvwvr teamtnmt. There .iy s wont 
tended state nf the teini, is only an eviocucei of vitel.ry also, tutd cottseqiiently of con*- 
of a more violent action of tiftsHes baring traction, in the ©xteeuaities of the vaecul# 
existed during lifo* apd of which there is eysteto > which serves to acaotmt for the 
©very proof in the violent tbwffibing of all himauirhages, both external and into the 
the arteries of the head and nock, and the texture of the skin and other parts, which 
soAuton. t£ the eye® and cheeks, with the mark the worst cases of this disease.' Tfc© 
inoreoasd hast of head, that both precede bitwd itself appears to be detkimit iff ibn 
and accompany this spopkctic stete of lever* , 'vitei principle, as may be coudaded from its 
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imperfect coagulation, and it» greater ten-1 
ffeifoy. to decomposition* This defeet of 
vitality in the extremities of the vascular! 
system, is further shown in the tendency to 

a cne that appears where the skin is 
,ly injured by pressure of the simplest 
kind. The black and putrid m-des that col¬ 
lect about the mouth, are a sign of the 
general tendency to death and decoinjio- 
sition. Respiration is difficultly carried on, 
from the want of muscular power; the pa¬ 
tient. being only able m breathe when lying 
on the hack : u pmuiiim wliirh leaves the 
muscles of ropiiHiinH free to act, And as 
it is ; thiv function is \c:y ill p' lforiin'!, if 
we may judge from tin uumitu'al hiu! of 
breathing, 'tin* deep nibbing. and the dirty 
aiillnw hue of the shin altogether. 

The prognosis in this kind of fever is un¬ 
favourable, because an organ that is essen¬ 
tial to life, and upon which all other parts 
more or less directly depend, is rrndi .-e 
nearly incapable by disease, and that of in- 
moat active kind, of carrying on its func¬ 
tions, Few, accordingly, recover from the 
worst cases of fevn «.f liii- dv« rip: inn. Tin- 
degree of diiti-rr is rn be enfiniiiicd chiefly 
from the d'-inci- of oppression of tin- ymunnit 
or special .'uiriions o! i in* brain ; Inn pait'w 
also from the state of the genera: cirenin- 
tic® ; in reference, however. rather totlie 
State of the capillaries or extreme vessel?, 
than to the state of the pulse, which may 
preserve a tolerable share of strength and 
fulness where the danger is great and 
imminent. 

The treatment of this form of fever is diffi¬ 
cult, and &r the moat purl unsatisfactory. 
If we could rely upon most that has been 
written. on the subject, it would be a very 
easy matter ; for little appears to have been 
thought of, but how to counteract putridity 
by antiseptics, and to support the strength, as 
it is absurdly termed, by hark and wine, 
ammonia, camphor, and other stimulants. 
Mow such practice is neither good as a 
matter of experience, nor is the principle 
Upon whicli if is founded deserving of any 
attention. As to correcting putvefaction by 
antiseptics, the notion ifi too chemical to be 
physiologically true : there is instiling so 
simply chemical as this idea supposes, 
taking place in living bodies. T here is no 
actual state of putrefaction in the fluids of a 
living nniimd; sue It a state would he incom¬ 
patible with life. The utmost {'!■&! can In- 
allowed in this case is, that fin* idiom and 
excretions run rapidly iuta putrefaction ; and 
that there is a more ihnn usual tendency to 
decomposition obsmi-ri both in the solids 
and fluids altogether (with the exception of 
the brain itself, however, which in these 
case* is leas disposed than ordinarily, to de¬ 
composition and decay). But tliis tendency 
i# a consequence of the disease, and not the 


disease itself; nor a cause of it. It i« an 
effect of the want of vitality that exists 
throughout the system, arising from the 
oppressed siau of the brain, and the conse¬ 
quent. interruption to tho supply of nervous 
energy to the rest of the body. I need not 
remind you how Hindi liu- general rv stein 
depends for its activity, and even its vitality, 
upon tire brain, as the great centre of the 
nervous power. 

If, then, the putrescent tendency .{and 
there ia evid -u«ly iicliing hcytri'l ihi* 1 fa 
merely a cui'w piiure- cl d» frctiv- vitality 
throughout the general system, it is plain 
that much is not to be expected from the 
use of chemical agents, tinder the name of 
fm cnrri :'iiii: ■i , t r ef;i' ti'*n. They 
(■|;ll i,-,vc 1 ,-ji.u 1. . !l -l t 1". till bl-Hni It :i L c'..' . 
and their application to the secreted fluids, 
after their formation, and when they are 
about to be discharged from the hotly, can 
... , 1 r*,..cK':' ,i i. JMuied acids, acescent 

H-.-U, ii> -• i'„ hko, are anohjeCtionahle; 
list if they are really useful, it. ie by their 
rtfrigemu t or erJati i ■: Opera! i 1 *A. and not 
m rii-tlv or cn'.'puli'Kirenis. Such 

liu'du sues e,iin;. ,i . , iiv 1 fwi/i, or o'. Pi r sthnu- 
laul tucluik are in in, -'. en:*i , » I.'- 1 lively in- 
' Mirrcnis, iij- tending to •gi-.Ti.vate the inflam- 
inatorv state of lijain, which the disease 
i-riRiurilv and es»eiionlly e.omwt^. 

The irinplovmeni of u e ui.d bark, and 
other stimulant), in this variety of lever, is 
founded on a faints indication, arising front 
a misconception of t.be real nature of the 
disease, namely, that it consists in a gene¬ 
ral debility of system, requiring owitation 
for its redo f. But even admitting that debi¬ 
lity were the essence of fever of thia descrip¬ 
tion, it would he difficult to understand how 
stimulants should relieve il. Stimulants in¬ 
crease action, pot strength: they give no 
new power to the system, hut merely occa¬ 
sion a greater exertion of that which tthjKfdy 
exirts; with the effect, rather, of exhaust¬ 
ing it, by the over-exertion tliuR occasioned. 
The language usually ludd on these occa¬ 
sion*. “ of siipitortmg the strength,” is 
absurd ; for if implu s no less than that we 
itfivi 1 the. means of iiu reading the vital power 
by drugs. \mi as to increasing union, this 
fa already in excess, ns far at least as regards 
the vascular »y»tem, upon which stimulants 
exert their chief influence. If stimulants are 
really useful in these circumstances, it is 
upon other principles than those now stated 
that their iikci nines* ia to be explained. It 
is altogether a question of experience, and 
to he decided by observation. 

Now if you ask me, what is the result of 
uij own eapeiienre on the subject, I must 
answer with some degree of hesitation, and 
iu a qualified way. At the outset of this, 
as of fevers in general, 1 beliemfe the use of 
ifhnuiimti to he highly injumtis, because 
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at liiis period, there are the most tmoquivo-1 hmtly exciting the action of tha heart Uttdl 
on! proofs of violent arterial action going on. uru<nesi a)t<>>vi!icr, and thereby detenutniiu; 
in. the brain ; and the tendency of such re- a greatci flow «f hlood to the brain. Such, 
medics to ir.create this, is quite obrious. practice m-mi.» rather cah ula^-d to aggra- 
iir.t ill an a; 1 .valu ed Hags 1 of the disease, the vatu the ■ i-.al •■an of the .hn-mo. 
treatment pmprr to be pursued, is not so It must • onlosscd, at uic sumo time, 
easily determined. Admitting that the brain that, many practitioners of no small celebrity, 
is in the state I have supposed—that slit*; fr,w ».•*, rv.lv 1 th-* 1 urge use of wine, an 
circulation there is impeded, almost to stag- •<.. li as ot!.. r lionuiJi.*, iu the state of fever 
nalion ; and that this is occasioned primarily . a: <1 ;!iai iijimji the alleged 

by excess of arterial actioo, producing :>* _ :r,n:mi it ca inti- two. This hn? lieu so 
usual effect, distention, and, as a neri-v r aivtrtr.:. that. I have been in¬ 

jury consequence wf ri.N. cou:;■*t:***. i.»n ui .■.•ii'ud on different occasions to make trial of 
veins; it does not w cf iie:“hs.i\ i:..a *-.n!i means, nnd have still more frequently 
bloodletting is the propel r or.ry, i.t iu>t iu n:-.t-.;h ’ ■* Sr ■ ■mi.- : 1 V. But 

the more advanced «:tige of the . - r.-:<-r *. .• ■.! nr.••.■.»•• . •»•.••• I have 

T:-e nl.jt'c. 1 .1 *j.;-ri*h••»«!. in such cases, is! seldom seen reason to believe In the effi* 

■ t-i reator.. •;•,<■ vi:> i >is in the brain, in J oaev, or even the safety, of suijb practice. 

order that iih* organ a'iiy icmsmi* its func- i t>n"tlic vo.oii-.r;., it l>n- ■■f-s evidently done. 

\ i .■ ‘'i*, tin iot-rr.iptio-.i i/wln.li is the cause harm: »N j-attetii hr* b-. -me more rqst- 
! oft!: • h kvaipi im>. i * .it th.- requires less, the heat of skin has boon increased, 
a two iVil.* condition ■. A-rf, I In* tet'i.n of the tine pulse quickened, the tongue rendered 
>ti-'.i'll I*“J /.i ii’.it.i ui ir iintura 1 < alshro; in more dry and discoloured, themimiim more 
w.b: cl.e ■«*•>« :u m ex;!.v.>ii, so distended, and the disease altogether reu* 

.I- (.■ :n- tihlr so isaiiom.; :'u- , .|*n.l frusii the tiered worse by such treatment. Patients 
arteries ; ol the *o 1iv.sr-!. have, no doubt, now and then 

action of the aiteriefi that are to jwopel the :■. su-- but by no means in such pro* 
blood into the veins. Put where the action portion, nor with such circumstances, as 
of the heart ami general vascular system is convinced ox»o of the propriety of the prac> 
so much enfeebled, as is the case in the tics altogether. 

advanced stage of this disease, the taking The treatment which has appeared, se¬ 
away blood seems calculated A*' prevent c-wdingto my observation, to be untsquivo- 
that restoration of iu-iion in tin- an.-- j cally useful, in the form of fever usually 
teri.es (if the brain ' tlwt is esseniial tu a! t^riiicul putri4 or malipmtt, i» very simple, 
renewal of the circttlatiqn thews. Xors of] <u;d may' bo briefly =' .'• ■*. »t the outset of 
blood to any great extent, under stu.li < ir ri.e a-.'i-, a «!:■ v or two of the 

cunistaueeS, seems more likely to ao-i j ?r.-nk, n-i 'hriiiM.- one hi nor be'dispensed 
rate death than otherwise. 'This objection with > antt it should b<- employed with free* 
applies only, however, to a copious abstrac* dom ; recollecting, that the di sense' is 
tion of blood, I have reason to think, from both more .liable to occur, and is attended 
observation, that the abstraction of smalt with greater danger, T«,robust Subjects, 
quantities, of blood from time to time, to than in those of mofre feeble habits. By 
the amount, for instance, of not more than such a measure, we uatkipati* the coming 
1 three or four ounces, in »..•«- ■‘'■it.* i 1 - \(1. imil p:tl-.- brain ft, ov 

]mlw still preames a i.. ■h-ru - * »;■■■■.no- of w br im mi ; ■ ’!!i!:i-ii« ■■ nf !'■■ c-iii*.'n i inllan.*' 
strength un.i fulness, is «y :*■ ■v.i.-ah!. , ■ a.*, -u 11 .nif «■* pr« 1 iii.'t, 

and I have not obseiw*^ i' ,1< V ,i o.Ci«i :•«. , * u «*•• • f i) :ui:T. 

in any cm..*, when •. iiijloyeil ..id. fo thmjthia organ, with all the oth<: r--.**.yi.-i.rM 
extent, li inunt »o: !a* t'orgoil -n . • r»-, rhul pri»ceciiii:g fniut thl* vintfee. T i> t'-nuihnn 
hifcmorrhtiges often ocour epontweously in |opinion among prnf titioaers, *' :•* bhti ,, n^iu 
these circumstances of fever,, and aj»pa- fevur i-ddiigi-»uus. fr*.i lita i-iidriicy'ln m- 
rently with the best effects. duce what is (billed the typhoi-i slate. They 

But does it follow,' because large blood- ncena to tliilik, tbot a pew ;i. ::s li-:Ttl. might 
letting in injurious, that « directly opposite be thrown into typhn*, by uut** i'.s- ol I •loot!, 
mode of tr- atuicntmusr be bcn-tii j.il: uamt*- This is totally without, foundation: the (li¬ 
ly, the large ime of ulnii, mon-t.or, make- roctly reverse i» rather the case. Early 
root , an<i other in -'ne xthiiio'.o.r ’* 1 thuik and < .ipious bleeding (proportion#<l, of 

not. Such practice is not r. < i.iu-i!-. c i« n.ur-s-, to the habit and strength of the jm- 
the apparent nature of the •:»*. a»*s; ■. «.r •-; ••cut.; is, a* far as I have seen, an effectual 
it, I believe, suppo:by «r p-ii-. .m*. Tf’ p:eivn:rve of aucli symptoms : which arise 
the circulation of ts. 1 - !j:j!:s b- .a an ii!iiio<i n-'v fr m • s-'ess of vusc.tlar notion in the 
stagnant HtaU-, and j.ii# a:isu.g !r:iiu woicii; hrain, not from debility, ciriser local or 
action of iu arterie?.. a* il** early -i ncrnl. I urn eo convii.ee J truth tf 

lead us to believe, it is difficult to couceiye 1 what l am now stating to > . v ■' wi rn 

' reliewd by vio-1 ever I meet with what arc i ■■ii-V. ’. ‘ , 
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in fever, I consider the case, nine | 
tuaen in ten, to hive been either neglected, j 
or improperly treated, in flu 1 "beginning. | 

In the advanced stage of the disease, ' 
when ...the functions of the brain are almost’ 
annihilated, and the general vascular xyster i. 
greatly reduced in its action ; and when tj p 
symptoms termed put mi or malignant hr Is 
actually made their appearance ; sucli js 
pruthiit, iriitv. hu-murhogts, anil the If A ; 
liirJe, 1 believe, t an be done with aVteri j by 
llte-uid of me tie ier. Cold should b' / ap» 
plu-d "i the hem!. upon the SHtoe pri^iple 
that We use It in a »ase i»f mt-i unit ion. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT* 



BIBCIRV. 


Case of complete Titirpatim if the Carotid 
Gland, by Liskram:, at la Pitie. 

Tut extirpation of the parotid gland may 
be ranked among the boldest attempts of 
modem surgery, and exhibit* another proof 
of the many advantages which mi accurate 
anatomiciil kuuwle<l"c confers ; a knowl'-riit’** 


that is, with the view of diii:ir.i-ihiii|: iinerml whit li enables the surgeon to dissect his 
action within; and, nt the same time,ns way among the most intricate and itiipor- 
the most probable menus of producing con- tint tissue* without injury, and enables him 
Ktriction of the dimmuled vessels, 'fhe to throw aside, is idle declamation, the 
heat of the surface, which is generally in rules which lisil, been si Uuig admitted in 
excess, should be reduced, by cool air, by practice, as tin* inunutable doninus t,f tlid 
moistening the skin, or by the still more science. So many wo II-authenticated e.isi*i 
effectual mode of cold of mow. This, by of the extirpation of tins gland are now ;<■- 
constricting the external vessels, is calcu- coriied in nuruii'ul history, that to peraevi-ie, 
luted- to support a better action in the in- :'u*s stilt do, to rnutetui for its impo^si- 
terpalorgans, .and to afford a more effectual ■ biliry, would evince an obstinacy' iutpreg* 
supply of Wood to the brain ; at. tiro Saint* ■ mib!^ to till rational evidence. Wo may just 
linn 1 il.i* the • liCSf've at !:on of its c»svnh .) mention that (ioouiad of Kurv, ( anun-l.ael, 


is <i■ •.»*. .<1 i ■■■'. wiiliii moderate Klein of Siuttpnd. Vi nit Ik i of Horn. Bc> 


be. : ■1’!. \ 11 'A 1: 111 i■ i >1 eusplfiVinent of 

wine, and that diluted, is. 1 believe, also 
serviceable' iu - such a siuT<- of thm&>; pro¬ 
vided it is not found to Hush tlie cheeks ami 
increase the restlessness, as it .often, ikirit. 
Blistering is an equivocal remedy. Purging 
by the more irritating cathartics, such as 
mbmel, is highly objectionable, as being > 
likely to be followed by inflammation in the • 
intestinal caudl, an occurrence that, bow-. 
ever alight, wilds greatly tb the danger of, 
the case. Inflammation, wherever seated, 
in snob a state; of fever, i« sure to assume an 
unfavourable character, so as quickly to end 
in the ili>tlii,-turn of the port. The daily 
i-\ tii'uatiiiu of the intestines i* proper, but 
if Hhoul! be eff« cteil by the mildest means. 

1.4 i!j- C. .■!!'■*!. tin fV:•,• hr. 

ht) ; l. iu.it I 1 .** like, ban 1 been tur mi; 1 ;. Vi.-cm- 
mii cril i j s>ii.i j-ni- ai d ur:i- t-ir, 

a i. ruin i,.r ( .i 1\ i-sitj-lt-vi:-. thi-.-e can’*. 
Bat ai iheif i.i» ■ Wlo.itided ill the lfVpO- 
the tel al mliens i.f /».: -I'iiefi'mi m t! e Jiniuf, 
and debility of the living solids ; and as they 
r.l-ii, iV: lb- n;os: par*. !■> |.till 
i tihi: i \' 4 , from thi sv., ih» y Kan hivnuit 
now nearly obsolete for such purposes. To 
»certain extent, however, they appear to- 
be realty uu-ful. In cases where the pulse: 
hn> btivoiih.- « f. «. C. ui .:k .md where the' 
skin and the . mi-.-*, a Blight pre¬ 

paration tjff; <3io bark at fitters, may "be em*, 
ployed with udrantag-. 

jin our next, tunth-mcn, we shall have 
to consider the third variety of Mmjde coh- 
'tinntdih'tr, the fine Mrmus fever, or typhnt 
wit lor of Dr. Cullen* j 


i claitl nf Paris, urn! Priced of Havami. have 
j id! performed tin- npcnuxm sm-cesi-f'illv, as 
! rcc iirdN liv immediate consequent os ot the 
'operation. Cieiiviiui, pnr.cipai surc-on of 
'the Hotel Dun »l l.ytio-i, has txiirjated 
j two pafttUd j^andsOne of the paiients died, 

: hut In neither ense the carotid pro- 
vi.iiislv tied. In the Heiw> Medicate of De- 
eenibtw luvi, the following history of aahni- 
bir cpern’l'-i 1-rriug Iteen perfamed by 
1. 1 ' franc, is lernnled. 

Tt iippeats fliat tlie patient was sixty 
years of ncu, and that he entered the Pitie 
i?n the first of Juue11»?< : . f.-r the ,-.ur, rise of 
being relieved from t!.' (.i-.vi-nii'iiei* u !,:• !i 
I a largo tumour, on the iMe of' bis fhcuomii 
| neck, had occasioned. The-side on Art hit. 
[the tumour wp formed is npt stated, bet its 
sine is said to be about that of a map's fist; 

J extending forwards to aline drawn verrically 
from the inner angle of the eye, reaching 
{up*arris as high as the xygoinarir arch, and 
j <!'uvnw«nla far as the *inieriur part of the 
[ thyroid cartilage, being buried beuetilh the 
i -tenio-mnstciri muscle, nnri carrying tlie lobe 
: i.f the ear outwards. It was elevated irre¬ 
gularly, hard in some places, and gave a 
feeling of fluctuation in others; the skin 
w as red and adherent to the whole surface 
of the tumour; it was moveable enough in 
front, but it was at the same time easy to 
discover that certain parts of it projected 
beneath ffi V..W - :, iv . -c l li. the direction 
of tbfe riVMk! c.-’ic.irt “.■.■■■■rv. The patient 
was ojmrated on on June the fifth. He Was 
laid upon the right side, (from Which we 
learn, tlmt the tumour must here been os 
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th# left hide,) and properly secured; The vessels -worn eons pressed, and the 1 
two serai-elliptical incisions were made, patient, thus secured from tire further dan* 
commencing on the summit of the tumour g»>r of hxnnorrhage, was allowed to remain 
and meeting at its lower extremity. The quiet about ton minutes, to regain a little 
effasion of blood that followed this inci- vigour; the arteries were then imtfwed by 
eion was abundant; the transverse facial ligatares, The wound win dressed with 
arteries, the mastoideal and auricular were charpie, and secured by compresses and an 
divided and immediately secured. The two appropriate bandage, 
daps were then dissected back sufficiently ErnniinntKi.’i <y‘ifw Tnnwwr*—On its upper 
to f xpose the turuour, which was taken bold part was found a portion of the trunk qftho 
of with a large forceps and pulled outwards, trifacial nerve, which bad been cut through, 
whilst, the operator tried to separate the and nil its ramifications. The tumour was 
adhesions existing between it andtboraaa- of ft fibrous chancier thronghmn, harder in 
acter; fhi« attempt Wn* iiutff“c f ual, as it sum' 1 part* than others, and in • sure of 
appeared fastened to the tirighiiouring par!#’o-rebrifoini degenerescence (at i Tftttt de 
Ih a niiws of firm fibrou*. hands, whit lire ili'yem'iv* iraceccrdbriforroe) rather snob* 
(juiri-d tlfe w»l of the hM-miy to sovr'r. The j score phrase. The day after the operation 
tumour wiw then ilisse.ft.eii tr.vn ‘wtoro Hack- j the patient complained of pains in the head 
w.tr-:.< to tin* p'HtiMiflT *dge i« f the hsmttl- jandneck; the side of the face from which 
the tumour was removed is quite paralysed; 
the eyelids could not be closed: the mouth 
was slightly drawn to the right side ; there 
was some, difficulty in performing degluti¬ 
tion, but it whs more difficult to the patient 
to speak. On the 9th, suppuration was ea¬ 
rn bo separated by the bistoury. This die- tahliahed, and the pus appeared of a good 
section was very difficult , and* as might be character ; the dressing* were now removed 
expected, very painful; the steruo-mastoi* for the first, time. On the 17th, alt the. liga- 
duua was relaxed as much aa possible, and tore# came away. The case appeared to 
drawn outwards. Toward the lower part, have gone ou very well up to the 10th of 
of the wound the sheath of the common July, when the patient was seked with 
carotid artery was •eapofieA'fe‘lilwjwt' two violent gastric affection, and died on the 
inches, and the fibrous bands were so firm I Kith of that mouth. 


tug plate of the lower jaw, ana it tneit oe> 
came necessary to proceed in a different 
direction. The cancerous swelling was 
dawn l»rw«-d.s. and at tlw saw tTn**- out¬ 
wards, and t!i.* same wr* of fibrous bands 
were found on its back part, which required 


that they required almost every moment the j lisfrattc presented the preparation to the 
use of the knife : Some of them reached | Academy of Surgery, and dissected it in the 
almost to the transverse process-^ iff th-; p.wir* of the member#, to show' that the 
two first eendcal vertBbm, and to ilieasyloid gland bad been almost totally re¬ 

process of the temporal hone j the#© re-J moved, 
qirirod to be divided with the greatest can* * 

tion, and the tumour was almost separated; . _ - . 

on reaching, however, almost to the con- Description nfm Imtrumnt fir vitpectm* th 
dyle of the lower jaw,’ some processes of Umkmand Madder, 

the tumour were seen, to pass inward# to- jj, Segifln- has lnlrly invented an Instm* 
i,terv-.id fovo. ami on putting the ment. by means of which ilu* interior of the 
iiiige*.n ore *.f these i damns thetrunk of bladder and the urethra may be examined 
the temporal urteiy w«e felt pulsating. Ibis ».y t |, e t y C t to this instrument he has giveh 
it was found necessary to divide ; a jot of rite name of Kpeculmi urethen-c^tifie. The 
blood inintedinrety spotted forth to the apparatus consists,—1st, of a cylindrical 
height of s-vrai feci, and. ms soon as posai- tube polished in its interior, and open at its 
hie, an assistant made pressure ou the mouth extremities, intended to be introduced into 
of the divided vessel. The whole of the t he urinary passage*, tmd, consequently, 
tumour warn laid hold of with a large pair of'varying in length and sire 'according a# it 
forceps, and pulled bo Vbreildv outwards thatj raa y b e required to examine the urethra « 
the peduncle by which it remained attached bladder it# omwi or the other; ®dly, of ft cb* 
to the deeper-seated pa: t« was torn through. {hit*] mirror having a base of twoltM^e# and < 
Ai abundant flow of ‘‘bind iron i.bt*. tta( j a height <ff three inchot. tiruqpati-i 

cavity, apparently from the iun-iisnl iii‘«fc*:... .|„ summit, -.md forming part of tube he 
illary artery, whicii Uifranc arreited by named, so as to constitute with it at 
t playing his finger ou the. bleeding vessel. infuBdihuli-fonu extremity; Sdly, of. a eon 
The patient, wtio hud supported the ope- ca v e a ud circular mirror of four inches it 
ratimi with great courage, now grew faint, j diameter j 4thty,'of two small taper# 
and all the hfoedirtg vessels wi re compress-1 r »tli!v, a gum elastic ©ftiwlla of a sufficiOn 
od with the greatest care ; th- wound wias | 


ed with the greatevteare; th*- wound w* 
at leost ftWT inches long by three wide 
sense wine wo# given to the patient* 
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«ise to ill exactly tbe cylinder firm men-1 that the menses had appeared violent eoBo 
tioued. jHke paras about thea*-period*, which cmi- 

The «,ede of li-fom the wvenlum i* *s Umued for aix or eiirht hours. The sufier- 


foliowar (he po!'-«!-ii cylinder is :»be in¬ 
troduced like i;;, iniliutirv r.itfo-icr. vh-ch 
introduction will be assisted by the tub- of 
elastic gum in its interior, through whifch 
the contents of ri - V.'..nld-r are tuirdicd 
the elastic cathei"i'is in lr» iiwiiedi.“T*»i\ 
withdrawn, inline the two ih;w-i* .! 
in front of the conical reflector, so that their 
fiame muy he parallel to its haw. 

Th: win’: I, folfo-o. v .,ri i- uV, 

very ch ,u . h-i» ir ,u i .n--iirs ili.i* i!i.< li-. ht of 
the T:i]kc:1 h , i!i ( j relti-ilci! troiii the conic ■! 
mirror akwig tin- p* dished surface of the n: ■- 
tallio tube to r- •■Micrm'y. s.-d •!,;.■ ■ -n. 
being brought almost inti>*a stfoight lfoe, 
the light is a .am n fleeted from whatever 
substance may be at the bottom of the tube 
upon the concave mirror, which is attached 
in n proper direction at its anterior or exte¬ 
rior extremity. 

M. Seg’Ulas informed the Institute that 
the light accumulated at the extremity of 
the urethral tube, would enable a person to 
read tin ■nndltM i riuii -i' ripe ai the dis 
tance >i‘ i imhf.v ;r,ni »hn in the ip-i-: 
obscure III..* - . V .1 ■. ill- '!*•■ 
of the . iMiii.rn:, i:n.ruo *.-rf «i 4 ‘»iij:iii 
may In- n-s.-n :os :!n- m*p«-ni cu.l riu recluir. 

Vagit;:-., as-. ' *-;■:■ -.-.TiJ wj*!i .1 ! i!l::i;; !li->*:..- 

fioatiou, M. fSegataa observed, it w">uld 
enable the surgeon to examine' the nasal 
■finwas and pharynx in a !a*no satisfactory 
manner than with any other apparatus. 

Amputation of the Neck vf the Uterus. 

At. a recent sitting of the Academy of 
Medicine, Lisfranc mentioned % curious 
case of amputation cf the neck of the uterus 
that had fallen under his case. The patient 
became jmgn .■*.»;« days after the *»pt- 

ration; irnd ii tin tin.e idsfranc mentioned 
this fact, to the Academy, gestation had ad¬ 
vanced to the ninth month without any re- 
markable circumstances. The wound had 
not completely lwuled until the expiration 
of two months. 

TIlSBAI’KhTteS. 

Bmplmmit of th? Acetate tf Ammonia m Cum 
of Diffault Meustnmtim* 

J ulhs Cloquet, surgeon of the H6pital 
St. Louis, has inserted the following obser¬ 
vation* on the use of acetate of ammonia in 
dysmenorrhea. 

Mdlle. 11., of a »:-ntii;s hiiipe.wnnl, hut! 
experienced for the seven or eight years 

*• Archive! Geaer&lw de Medicine, De¬ 
cember, ' : «.r .■ 


ir*g« of the young lady were so great, that 
she wm-i 0 < i jUHitlv obliged to roll herself On 
the flour; her cn-.iiiU’imuce was pale and 
anxious. Many practitioners had been con¬ 
sulted for tbe. removal of these symptoms, 
but without success. 

M. Cloquet having heard that the acetate 
of itmmonirt had Wn used in such eases by 
J'lxjfosH'T Alu/myei of .Mrasbur-, deit-i mim'd 
to try It in fl-e ; insiiii.e:*: he gave 

the patient (■>> i.miu. of tic 1 air. late at 
twice, the ini- rin! ii,«:rc half :»n botr. in a 
glass of mu st.r: re. i ■-i: 1 mu! v.ver:; afrfer 
the’lirsi ih><u*“the pnli.s began to abut-, and 
after ihf second liv-v (hsuppcuiid enfm-lv. 
Tbi-s- '‘irrutnstiuiccs not appearing sal is- 
■factory to stand ii; thi- relation ot cause and 
effect, M. Cloquet determined to try the 
saftne remedy at the very onsH »f the jnim» 
on the ne*t occasion. Ho then save t!.- 
patient thmfstx drpps hf the ablution of the 
acetate in a glato of the sugar water, and 
the {duns, fur from' coatinuiug to increase ws 
fhr-yhad betu iics-iistomcd to da, instantly 
D* 7 M in iu.'i, in hu.lt an hovu, dis- 

Ktqwa:-.-.! a:ti,gcilu-:. nn j,lm adiniuistratioiii 
of . •!;>-•-. I ; inn that time, she had 

nc*<T '.-xju ri'-:.: -d ■ v difficulty Of iiicou- 
'-Cl.j'-m.c nil c.i: -;.-llS, 


Cme of i/ Pt'.lmuuuru J flection, aero <U}M>ved 
with } Icim ft iiri*, !>u ilnimu! ,-V«i;«*■- 

tism. ■ 

Every practice may be said to have its 
cures and victims, as every faction its de- 
lenders and opponents. The Mmnes ap¬ 
pear* n« the defender of the Mesmerian 
foolerit*<, mid conthtues to prodoim the 
triumphs of anintid'smgftetism,' wlflt a per- 
i inaciry difficult to te'eist. It has ways 
appeared to u» an extraordinory emeum- 
stance, thivt a num possessing such exten¬ 
sive erudition as the conductor of that jour¬ 
nal liu* evinced, should 1 m> weak enough to 
he the dupe of a band of medical fanatics. 
The case now published in the llenues, 
(November, l8‘M,) was furnished bv Dr. 
Oiiijwliiu!. who regards it as an irrefrag- 
abl«f jiriiof of the salutary action of ani¬ 
mal u. -•« li.i reiwutical agent, 

the pi’-, m v a \ aged twenty, 

affected with a disease of the t he?t. which 
Dr. Chapelam has foriottuu to descrihe, hut 
which he says was act;uinp.::iied with n 
dyspuma, pains in lire n,.ht side, a constant 
cough, with an abundaut suu»un-*ini!* ex¬ 
pectoration. Having tried the usual reme¬ 
dies without bene iit. sin; consulted a Mr. 
i > riji.ilct. who recommended magnetism, and 
who put it. into practice. Immediatelv after, 
the patient folt r severe nervous agitation, 
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for ed i*T '“ hw ' tte C " MU "''‘" 1 ,! ‘™> *1 m. tl. at I:a 

feiredto be by'Dr, Cbapekm ! I T U , st . wtlat hour » he »h«o!d p«*s tU 

W her With g“*ft ! !!”[ .¥ 1hi ' wwh whurh was * 

confidence from hi, . _ m , Wpta***thembof Number, I8*fi - 

U in tile tl . .... 1 • . * 


confidence from hiJT • “* with 

tU «, T precious Btteufidi’.s. 

mSs ! ! ird the »»,*»;. 

- ‘.xpcctonU'm 1 ; the CMC 

SSi2 e J* UW , ia l lk * M sensibly 4. 

some * R > n< } U pati « ut took adnitk 
t} / "gnetiied mter. A thing very wor- 


««ys u>« ilermea ! Eucli 1 »»./« r ,r ,u,u «»* ptttemted mas'- 

?/ Dr *. Ch *I wl «in presented hie hand 1 of diffS* ^ ® ani P ukt «»n« consisted 
before % epigastrium of Mu* V R h« &i« I d ““cements of the hand cnr*i»A 
“«<***•»» df “ l Z a . ted ’ y - ^ ,|W ".nd L“"“ d 

only to be removed by his making a number rJJ u *a «°' U ,“ 1m ' vv (lownw ' ai <fo. Madame 

of trmmvew p«sj on «* ?* *" *** J£i 

h-md”**** tbis nble magnetisvM passed his; !L * V T,1 " , . lslj ' l ; m '* or hypogaatrium, 

l ^ ^ «* **« U .^i;; „ jfo?J^ 5 . «* ■ mm on the 
S ' tl "‘ »•»'«• benefit. !!:;« hi, t nf ri ' “c «* thumb W phmedjust at the 
fT'iruriv V.JS ran.,.;! on Car *W <•1‘Mwe* and the index-fc^er on the 
'"y r- v ‘ ,J I nr cniL-h a:!.- |j nnttue. After this mauiruvre had 

1 *nd the health w»a complete! v' rfon* r<?P ®'* t ^/ or * iew -minute*, the p*. 
Phi* voimg ladv tlien went : f "! "I’poareil to sleep; the pulse wag 
tL« r >ur.rrv. where she cZ i T^ H, ' d ' ^ th * -W and 

t ^ e bost possible health. J ’ ; ‘"hen :■•.!.cd if sheslent, she 

1,, f i u . . „ ■ ''••**, u-s. i\ ist-,1 asked ;:'she should void the 

sort 1,Un,Woft! - ^er,ip« „t seven, she confirmed 

m d I* rott,h, «>«'»i in iavonrof uni- V fl ,m1 1»= wli- Hot, with more precision ; 

f mi.! !*■■■ .> *i.”’ ’I*"" i. t,u . h ' : ,!! ' ,,, *«■ s*’ “ *' M } A l,!i|, l i,ri •* M{ past seven, 

i ■.|-h. ■' i.pisbii* nt ri,Muaiiti:,|. 1 “ , 'm-.'i-jv.rr, that there was n 

naa.r.i, by ii. Iirnuston:*. -.iF fc - sl .. . .‘ M . R fl »«h in her uterus, arid a 

f-.ii-ad I:,. t. On being asked if it were 


vlT.;* in ^ e I^* "I'hdwK^il 

l)a.u, ,| n : !. f, . , ! ,,f th * w ”*oune*m<.mts; visifwt 
nr im ' " ' ,u iff Narembex 

■ »t two* and were informed of-the maniuula 

I bring the patient mto this pretended may- 

of nr“ eep ‘ hmtt tnani P»dm«ms consisted 

of different tnovc!„c,it« n ?,u 


it at length 

' Ths OTiVraigwl having Wei, „jj,. 
Kqmunted nth , f« t in „ 

least verv , vriii.i. ‘ . .. . * T 


i t: — Cxprossinn, auu mat 

* l * evemag, at half past seven. 


roal magnMism, lljj.ijln ;l, al ;) :l :v naelii . •, of tkomikr. 

to rei u3(! „ cau ,- t ^ • iie U n,|nni e n f ..i.' v ;r„, ,'u 7 , ““ lt J»« jomurtim M jin- 
loanit that tin* l)au„* Dorm,],(■,-■ ,., t ; < obance of bmng imposed upon - 

Sj! «*«t<«;•> ^ of wXCiMf !M ' rM *v tp “™ 

,..lli.i.^ji.miary It-itw dun !)l; tfo imperial; j *„. i. 1 *■».' fc^cjt*ttemp.t-W8s.m«le. 

uyiiasfW,.!. he a ,„.*; by fvliiihmn i o u( *hm«.l! -ish , f* ‘ av4v ?f m » mm of 
1 Ui f . 1,1 i * 1 '; 1,1 ,ur "‘ntrneiic Mm p; that rinr- i 4 ,„., n ,iV^ F**** **! R “'“wdOTaWe. 

* ta8t . sl<,,, ih »**»».! ticelared that she Lad i J i-ui*,» r ’ *r J ^ ‘t*™ 1 *?’ without any 
r* "P 18 ,"' m Ktmuacl,, wd.iAi.assheil.ilk iS !■ *$**'• T,M ’ ^ * 

Ax'i.m-d, was tlrngellii-r ignoract of -n d h„/' V-'bu'W tim »:,zc of the finger, 
•"".'■‘b • uml mo Ww .'r, that she MpIi W? i'T m . abu .' 11 tJjr< c »«*»«« .• 

«*u. pri-nirwd themonicniof the >xi>uU,:i i.. . U ‘ 'V f ' lt; , u ww - c n*wd ia 
»f '• :*s jd.i !*v tint,aid of a half a pound of Inamml"' .' vi,''’ *’£' ?nvt ‘%‘ e , and appeared 
Jttie bah, which she bad ordered* lastlvi'IS «?*■“* - & ®^ b ^ a * Witb “ por- 

har. the event bad verified the predimio*; ’ ; Tv . ' ' ' 

W J* BtrM ? e ^y. the ,f;,»n ll i 4l « (lj , h h ; i( ;. . r * ■■' ■ J ■■- ' • ' •■ y < l "it ti,« nu»i. 
»?fore rejected every tj.cir, o: »l,Wn,‘' 1 «t s *''. d » w *Je» the soi-uisant 
iad, under the hand.*, ti,.* WWll( - . ,»■ ‘: 0J, -“'".i-- . consisted of mocmmitH lt f 
fosted wiilii.nf . r ., ", \J‘ *■ P‘ ir “ ;,0,! . as if the person wl.o mu.,..,,.* ...i 


j"*- «vvry .epcari O' 

lad, under the liand»of the r.u.«*-c*.,.|\ tr .•• . , " • *-"-**>«*« ,>i 

rested Without inuonrrui *u,-i. , !.•> ' . as lf th * l K * rwm w i«<* ntnuenVd 

>ound of fried fish. It was announced to {of kuiV’Y*'/f t,M ‘ bo,1 . v 11 •!«»*% 
bom, (the underngmed/. had been ammnilafid up,*? 

nme ---“l"' ,lk * * Male further, that »he pa- 

to drilli fiIIV■ r. ir tl... ..fl.' 


iwwwerwgncti,. ni;:renrer tb.-if s! lt - 
wmc pa^'bt, in « state of pretended som- 
had also distinguished in her 
iOmaeb n long hair, to which, with the 
in abe' attributed the serious dis^dors 
hich she had experienced in this orgiui; 


! H • ” "| : ’ . hla 7 1 Wi ther, thi!. 

5f?{ 8Sked f ,! r k tlm «.v. 0 f nk- 

■Mi*!**',, but that aim was only ca.mbie of 

i j-r # * ■** n *®» t,au that With. 

I M.iicut.y. Nov how is till* fact to 
l*“ *"*•-**! »• PW it o»ly fette 



m 


pttrijfoae, of exciting W more ulterior re-1 3d. If the current of blood, in any part 

searches. We leave it to fools to litujrli at | of the arterial sy stem^ he stopped, and^ft 
that which is extra ordinary, and who reject 


only contradictory things." 
Pavia, Nov. L\>, llis'd. 
Signed 


E. Beocsmis. 
1). Fraporx. 


ligature 1 be placed on the vessel at a little 
distance between th'at point and the heart, 
when tbe first obstruction is removed, that 
portion of the column of blood which was 
obstructed ’will rot move on again, provided 
it be not plunnl in a position for gravitation 


If the jihy%'nalogical physicians, as ^ I ^5 Mt upon it, 

French call the follower* of i'roussnis, j 4th. The only hind of motion which the 
make common cause with the magnetum, -arteries exhibit, is that of gradual dilatation 
we shall perhaps find, that .tv long wejM'il gradual eon traction, according to the 
ah all have <Us irritnlums lu'jgueliytns instead j quantity o! blood contained in them at the 
of the gajstrii-piiti'ndii, ami shall have the'time. '] hey tor always jutl. We here except 
leeches, the diet absolute, and the • gum . the t.w-t of the aorta, whose alternate con* 
water, superseded by the vertical and trails- ( f *<n and dilatation is, however, very 


verse strokes of the disciples of Me&mer. 

For our parts, we are content to be one of j 

these fools at whom M. Hroussnis has.... ... . _ 

afected to Hietr, and ranuot b< Ip thinking• Mnnci**"«iuTini; ’ii’fo." 'jiiem-e7ticir ’caifbn 


trifling, 

5th. Tlie tlii.nK.for uf tb#* urforie; - . is gruntor 
after death, than it is under ordinary circuin- 


tbathe. has bum; juggled bvDr.me Dorothee, 
although a member of the l.cgiou of Honour. 


is not regulated by their riiMfir property 
during life. It. is unnecessary now to in¬ 
quire what oilier property regulates it. 


KXI'KEttiRSTS ASP REMARKS ON «lft CIRCU¬ 
LATION or THE BLOOD, RV JOHN 6A VIS, SS«. ] 

suroeon, hkrtforo. 

7V> the Editor of The Lancjct. 

Str,-—P erceiving, from the several re-; 
parts inserted in The Lancet, that thej 
* f ay phonic theory,” which ■ wes ii> revim! J 
to Dr. Barry , is very warmly and ably die- j 
cussed at all the medical societies in theme- : 
tropelis, and as it is nmneeteii with a sub¬ 
ject to which I have paid some attention, I 
be r ( to lay tin* mufi or a few, out of many, 
crpirimcu- winch 1 li.n.■ pi-rforinwl on tin 
Idoi'ii-v(>s«*L, hufoio yi-ur render!.. It would 
ooniM Ui'i inurh spin r in your ii'.-mM.. 1 mi!, 
luatiin;, Mi giu> ihe history of tU.-v « xp-i-ri- 
raents at large, as they^ may appear in 
another form ; but any one, who may be de¬ 
sirous of doing so, may satisfy himself of the 
truth of the results which 1 shall mention 

■1st. The heart will continue to act, not 
only when entirely removed from the body, 
but even when all its cavities are laid open. 

Sd. The aorta, to nearly as low as the 
diaphragm, contracts and dilates altenintelv. 
with the contraction and dUauttu;.". »*f •*. 
left ventricle of the heart; but, !>■■!“« 
diaphragm , and throughout nil its branches, 
the vessel is perfectly at rest. This con- 
traotioa-and .dilatation of the vessel, at its 
origin, is quite passive, depending upon the 
Wood forced into it hy the heart; because, 
when a ligature is placed round it, close to 
Ihe ventricle, the action of the artery ci-mc?-. 
though that Of the heart coutiuuce." 


6th. If an animal lie allowed (o bleed very 
gradually to death, the calibre of the arteries 
diminishes no much, as to render then* 
tubes very nearly, if not quite obliterated. 

A abort time after the animal is dead, the 
arteries begin to enlarge again, which tiiey 
oumtinue to do till they arrive a'., the /wire 
point of their elasticity. 

7th. If a ligature lit applied round the 
rout of the aorta, similar effects to those de¬ 
scribed in the last paragraph occur : but the 
arteries lu*n do not quite tunptv tio-m^flv*#. 
for the animal dies in cousequeTjoe of the 
chest being open, before they have had 
enough time to reduce their calibre to an 
obliteration. Under the above circum¬ 
stances, the blood 1 m very gradually squeezed 
forward into the veins. This property oL 
the arteries is rather an impodmuwt than*® 
1 an assistance to the heart, because-it must 
1 render the friction greater; but the ob¬ 
struction is rendered less, hy the form of 
the arterial system being conical. 

8th. If a lieaiure be applied round :i vein, 
so as to take o ft the influence of the left side 
of the heart upon it, the Mood in that u-iu, 
between the ligature and the. next branch 
nhovr, will ■( main quite at rest, provided it. 
be not in ,i portion to be moved forward by 
: gravitation. Moreover, if the blood be 
: :■ —s «i f. tt.i-d with the finger, it will fall 
i*iuk a.;, is » 0 i.:ast tiie ligature, if it be not 
pressed beyond the next valve. 

§th. A ligature being placed on the in¬ 
ferior vma emu, the right auricle of the 1 
heart will not empty the vessel above ' 
ligature by suction, or by any other power. 

tilth. A ligature being placed on the emm 
close to the heart, the thorax, of course, 
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the vessel becomes cwwidernWy’trick to the riyk auricle of the heart the 
below the obstruction, owing *■* >;iin.*tini» sliti: is, n.- <hr wayts , hwn«!iviucn it 
?od being forced against it from li, ■ f nr.; the mime: u /aw,:- ,V 

x-vftry one blow* that when a \vu< | the atmaipiure'! It roust, be answered in th e 
neu in the urn), tin- hj-vd flows out nfgaiiw'i for neither the arteries nor the 
rally with great Telocity, though the veins, when exposed durifeg ttfe, show a*y 
tils intercepted between the orifice I tendency to .olh,!--,- umi: thev jra d^tirivei' 
the chest. * -* -• ■’ 1 .• • • ' 


|of the 


When the Wood ibovc* 
i: 31th. If the chest be laid open, mid the|) n 11 ''*■ own gravity, that vein 

pglit auricle of the kart he ahm rdit oiVoo. its form is cylin- 

the heart will continue, to net. ami thehlar' s ; mi the contrary, who;. powei^f 
will continue to flow out at the ripen'm* till ^ n,l ’ !fa,i ° 1 n w ®Bowed to tu:‘ m Mi,' V- 
the blood-vessels become cmipiv. or ut kmi , '• •' .•■■mraiN v> n 

as empty as they are found when an auinsul •' " I>: * " %> ■ ' nl 


empty as they s 
has bled to death. 


/»rm. The tact appears to be that the ves- 
Uels ara constituted in such a way, as to he 


W *<•*<« a,!,■ in,named they would 


formed upon rabbi 



, , , , ... ■ ‘glass, ttnejr calibre becomes pr<; 

. y “I" m “"- enlargml. m mmm of«■'■ 

»• Il f «»« 111. heart liruiKi - jfh, yjWlj.qua «,,! ;.l of lii. it'iiii..: !i.iv 
tl “ ! » ou '- j win..:,:.*. n£, v.;~. I II.. li i. ... 

, , , . ... i'i«.se!ic r. particular form, si*e # &x» be* 

^Now let t» XAipr* mto ;!a- ntuitv "i ,j,two pressures, due regard being 
Dr. Barry s theory, taking tw a.iiar j. !;il i t 0 t!,.. power of gravitation on the 
as Well as some others which rosy si.jjg,-: .,^ ,- t> 

tlitiiivdvijis, as the. foundation <i our iiKiuiry.. 

\l\y theory appea.s to hi:./* r-uii-clv | j n p y lft 80 p i, icill j nquin > gj it ift difficult 
two feet* wl.„h He svsuu.es: *.«. JM, a j to H ^ ^ aU Ul at belongs 


vacuum k pi-wH:. 1 .li u. *i, fh. ! toil , ^ m That difficulty prmmts 

surface pi In*;; n expo 1 --.; to t»:i |m*-» ■ .*• * ■> «* J x -- •' 

tL V"- '■r**. {pcTinH/iifs winch have heon pcsrlormcd qn 


this vacuum ; supposing, ofeowe, 
pressure extends through the medium of! 


the veins, it is clearly proved that the sup¬ 
posed vacuum alone in the chest, will not 
move the bbod forward in the veins; for, 


th. BiMcte, &e. to tli. deep KMi ft „„ ,,, j, ^ o8; tllB 

Ateiun^ lh« ffcwejtt.Wawl^ftct.te U»i w9!iB rftW n - mh m c , bm . b „, 

"■ »; -‘ r , .. Hi. iiur.'.iv.: li..„ i». dr„, ,h,; » 

i.iw.wjayv iK-f.irr it., Iw. 1 ..i- H.i.e to- , cuuia aouttibot. |u mv dc%m bmunle that 
wajds®,.vacua, namely,, f rthv*J M‘ motira ,» W.will ntota the qaeatim thn.- 
; ™ w U ‘ liuld 1 « P“t Into a „ js WMa A : J c H j, k . 

Url., nr 11.11, any Mte tubular, 1 m,, e , R „ lr( .,|, ilic r b,A nr H,or by lwtli ; tnk. 
wltuae aid,. wiUnoteoUapwunder wi»I A „„ d le , „ mk them 
sure ofthe atmosjihHtt, a vacuum jimdaced | „ altopelher; take away f und let 
over that fluid w.ll make it rise hut a very | A , 1 „ „„ II j, a. atron« »» 

,!IM * ■ when :■ .ih A fcjd <’ were present. In this 
ca.--. ih. elation between fl and & is null, 


little way. I.*:, us»vs-h*i:i 
to drive in. Th-■ ihttV-n*!, 


■ !■■. tW Cl 


vacuiun i.w-r i.u:u u .1 lube open \ influences B justf)>e;i«m«, wh#» 

only at one . ..d, up-, p.wu, v,» m iw i>m < in toimL Now, astkmo- 

upou at hot.. oi.- ol h.i|i.imh ).iU0i;i-.. .| ( . IMP ,- ,j„. blood proceeds in the veips just 

v '. h ? r “ *• with. m» (w. w »,.n»f .f,i tt rii«. 1 

mospbcio. w very evident. In ♦>>* Ikhm> vo- i . . > . . *.. .. - ” 

stance the flu.d i» driven up b 
of the atmosphere 011 its suri 
I k t)ie former^ tlw? aides of the 1 

I unyielding, will patett the fluid in,m thatl ^ of „„ lhe Hw i 

liresanre. jrauinothe necessary to the motion of the 

Every one know'* that the Wood is not fluid. Reverse, aa the Wood remains un- 
Itmrtfy Mponod t<» il»e pniMHip* of tim at-'; affi-cted, whan,the isfoiettce of the vaeuuto 
rooftpliWji m ita passage from the left ven- « allowed its fall scope, provided the w « 
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targir be T^mcfveil, tlicf relation of such a va¬ 
cuum with the Mood is proved to be null. 

We next come to the point of inquiry, 
whether or not there be n vacuum produced 
lit the cheat during inxpiruim I 

The above question may, perhaps, be 
answered in a very short way, by asking ano¬ 
ther ; namely. Is there aracutm produaui he . 
/i ctrn the outaide <]f the chest uniI the tur rounding j 
atmosphereduring i:\jmiA t u» I In fact, wet 
time expires between the elevation of the* 
ribs and the chest being filled with air. Tin-. 
elevation of the ribs is an involuntary ucr, 
caused, of course, by necessity, or, i.t other 
words, by n process ot lausiiliou, for the; 
preservation of the individual, like any other 
involuntary movement id' the system ; and ut • 
the vc.y tlv ribs are raised, the 

lungs expaiti! with irmo.plicric air. There 
is no inovf* viu produced here, than I 
there is when a body is moved from one l 
place to another. Does the pendulum ot a 
clock leave n vacuum behind it each time i: 
changes its situation 1 The cheat is <i/uv- i 
full, during both inapiifatibii and irirpittili-iii,, 
so that the pressure ;>n the run*. ol tin* veins: 
mhst be the Same ; a! lc:.-', ciiflernsj, so little j 
as not to affect the net mu id the Isb-oit ii:. 
tliem. It ntay be noth . <!. that the motion j 
of the blood is a lit!influenced by iL-' 
i;;::i;itiiy <.f air in the i hi S ai thi: tiim-; blit 
to:.- only pr..-.e<; that the crifi through which ' 
tin 1 Idii-sl oii-.i's in the Lungs, are cXjomh-i 
i!i: c.hiinii-riily ■■uring inspiration, so as to! 
allow the blood to pass through them more 
freely than when the lungs are inn collapsed 
stale. - 

, With respect to the right auricle of the 
heart, a vacuum is prevented there by the 
left ventricle acting at the vmf instant that 
this auricle dilates. The blood is the same 
to the cavities of the heart, as the at¬ 
mospheric air is to that of the cheat. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY, 

St. Thomas’* Hospital, f eb. 2. 

Da. Rinas presented to the Society, in 
the name of Da. Wn.i i *. us. the organs of 
generation of a female, in which a fistulous 
• •■i.'.siii \ .. existed between tlw lower 
. ••• 'i.i colon and the uterus. 

The patient, a woman of very irregular 
habits, had died of erysipelas of the face, 
c , 0 !upli( ,, ii‘ a d with arui.hidiis and eniern-g:,is- 
tnii'*. Ai’lui - :*:!! i:u apnli'r of rvturning u 
mtidwt-uv iirMwer as to her suflVrmgs, she 
ir.m-iiestfd some uneasiness when the hypo- 
gr.-tnc rrcipn was pressed upon. 

The great omentum adhered to the left 
appendage of the uterus ; a small quantity of 
yellow* serum was found in the cavity of the 
pelvis; ih." achsi'roiis vcstt-H of the fundus 
of the uti-j-ns i."J iijij.« i daip.’h were much 
injected v.it!i hl'.cii. 

Th- r..l.s In’.Jo; :..vi i, I, ■ was pervious 

.i: ,f>: « within three- 
! i.'*■■ .- tf r- i 1 :.ne dxtreiliity, 

w!-, bfi ii*!..- ! h very dark red 
i o. : . or; the obliteration of the ovum ap- 
ii'-ariv.. its place being occupied by a col- 
!«■'. t■ ."■!i of puadf the sixeof a pea ; the peri- 
Toiu-iim was hereof a dark rod, foul pro- 
m !!ts <l n very minute perforation ; the left 
■*;!■>■. at the same <ii^rofrom the uterus, 
was also of a dark rod colour, •ddiierateil 
j ’ .■ .hi ■ : but its peritoneal coat was 

The fundus of the uterus red, but of a 
lighter shade than the above mentioned 
portions of the tubes, more globular than. 
common ; adhered to the great intestine nt 
about 9 or 10 inches from its usual extre¬ 
mity. The mucous membrane of the in¬ 
testine was of n ihtrk red,mixed w ith a num¬ 
ber of blackish specks, thicker and firmer 
limn ordinary. At the point whermit ad- hi 
hered to the uterus, wns a cavity o**d cir- 
« .::ir form, half sir. inch h. *!I imei, r,i» iViuvri 


In conclusion, the fallowing fact, known 
to most, proves that a vacuum is no 
means necessary to the circulation o< the 
blood .‘—The blood imwes «s irt***ly throng!: 
the veins when the chest is laid open, as it 
does when tho animal breathes. If it can 
be proved that afaorfrtim also will go on 
When the chest is open, it will follow that 
the relations of the absorbent vessels with 
the atmospheric pressure, are similar to those 
of the veins and arteries. 

Hertford, January 30, 1827. 


i»;. the dinr.ic'imi of tm* coat, of ihe in¬ 
testine : from the bottom of thin cavity a 
i body of the size of a small goose-quill could 
bt! pressed into the cavity of the uterus along 
a fistula rur.nirig pnndh-l to and at about 
three fourth - of an inch to the inner side of 
the left horn of the uterus* No feces were 
found in the fistula, nor in the uterus, but 
its- inner surface resembled in colour, the 
uteri of women who die during menstruation, 
(which was not the case however, iu the 
present lustaiuv.) The uiuenn*. membrane 
of the vagina was ofa livid red ; the nymph:? 
were much swelled, and covered with a 
number of irregularly circumscribed yellow “* 
spots, of a Bcmi-memhranouH substance. 

A number of livid venereal vegetations 
wait* seated around the meatus urinarius 
and fourchette, 
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THE LANCET. 

London, Saturday, February, 10 , 1827 . 

If the efforts of the Scroicai Refoiimfics 
were directed against the existing Charier, 
merely for the purpose of effecting the dis¬ 
missal and humiliation of the “ Ruling 
Powers,” they would merit little notice, 
and leas support. The Members of the 
College have more enlarged views. It is 
true, their personal wrongs have been 
numerous, and that they are anxious to 
escape from the yoke of their present 
tyrants; but they are too magnanimous to 
require that this emancipation should be 
evidence of their persecutors’ degradation. 
Peelings of animosity should ever he alien 
to the promoters of legislative enactments, 
otherwise greater injustice might be 
inflicted than that which it. is proposed to 
remedy. When men descend to the grati¬ 
fication of feelings of revenge, they are al - 
ways reduced to the level of their enemies, 
and frequently far beneath them in moral 
delinquency. The Charter renders the 
government of the College iwsjpotic in it* 
moat comprehensive sense—the Council 
are absolute iu power—have unlimited au¬ 
thority —and are irrmiossiui.e. If, then, 
the members are unceasing m their en¬ 
deavours to remodel such a constitution, 
shall it he said that their conduct is prompt¬ 
ed by feelings of revenge? la there not 
in such a form of government sufficient to 
excite from a dread of the future, without 
even bestowing a thought on the past? 
Assuredly there is* In truth, it ii so preg¬ 
nant with mischief, and is so decidedly 
opposed to the welfare of the public and the 
best interests of the profession, that every 
Member of the College who does not ener¬ 
getically co-operate in the attempt to ac¬ 
complish its rifoiim avion, must he de¬ 
ficient in either honesty or understanding. 
No. 180 . 


That by far the greater part of the toad-mien 
that crawl around Our Hospital* will refuse 
to attach their name* to the Surgeon*’ 
Petition, is more than probable ; because • 
these reptiles, stupid as they are, can dis- 
eover clearly enough that a liberal system of 
competition would he destructive to their 
hopes of advancement. They foresee that 
if there were reform, the. “ turning” of the 
College ** wheel” would produce no grist; 
hence, such as they are, their labour* are 
opposed to a change. These toad-eatmv, 
with few exceptions, either are, or have 
been, apprentices to surgeon* of the Lon¬ 
don Hospitals, and the identity of the latter 
with the Council of the College, we need 
not demonstrate. 

There are other Members of the College 
who object to sign the petition, simply be¬ 
cause they are too ignorant, to estimate the 
advantages which it contemplates; these 
persons are of opinion, that our medical 
legislation is in excellent trim, and that 
they arc right worthy and learned membeia 
of a most learned profession ; hence they 
suppose that any alteration in Our College 
would he attended with a loss of profes¬ 
sional consequence * and being unable to 
comprehend why a change is required, they 
consistently, if not wisely, advocate u things 
as they are.” As au index to this class of 
individuals, we will present the reader with 
a paragraph from one of their letters; and 
those who are acquainted with the nature 
of the exami nations at the College, will feel 
no surprise that it should have been written 
by a Member , m ham ascertained the authen¬ 
ticity ttf the document beyond all doubt, and as 
wo uae it iu a good cause* rely On the for¬ 
give tics* of the author 

“ To the Editor tf Tax Lancet^ 

Sib,—I dlsaprove of your pmaedins Alto¬ 
gether iu that matter ot the Colletlge. You 
say they are not strict,—I eay they axe, and 
I can prove ibeeft words. When 1 wax 
hexamiaed, they worn we.rry severe. The 
late Mr. Chandler it was that hexauuned 
me; and when it was over, (it lasted ex- 
SR 
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actly thirteen minutes,) he said my answers 
were worry cride table. It seemed to me a 
Werry awfull busineaB; and all the hexamin- 
era looked so serous, that I was werry 
frightened. Wow you talks about haberro- 
gating the Charter, and I suppose if you do 
this yon wilt pull down the Colledge ;—now 
this I think would be n area* pty ha*- it is a 
worry fine building, a; ■: is .I'urv i.i-u.re; 

n sj-ei'Ubiliiy. 1 Mind uot sign the Par- 
wini:, utul Hil ni\ i:irud» will do as I do. 1 
thipk it would be a worry groat shame, to 
give the weuemble hexauuuers any more 
trouble. 

1 am, Sir, kc. &c. 
•* »* * «* Straet, Feb. 1st, I8$r. 

We can assure our correspondent, if his 
friends wore as numerous as the prepara¬ 
tions in the Hunterian Museum, that the 
reformers would have no desire to see their 
names appended to the Petition; and whe¬ 
ther there be subscribed to itjiw, or Jimthou¬ 
sand, signatures, it matters not,—the allega¬ 
tions remain the same; their truth or false¬ 
hood is not to be established by a stroke of 
the pen; there must be inquiry* As there is no 
doubt that a parliamentary committee will 
be appointed; as it is our wish that the 
fullest investigation should take place ; and 
o» it appears that our correspondent has 
given the subject a portion of his valuable 
attention, we will not omit to have him and 
a few of his friends who object to sign the 
Petition, summoned before the Committee. 
Their evidence would he exceedingly im¬ 
portant, and of itself sufficient to satisfy 
any twenty-four rational gentlemen, that 
the government of the College of Surged r 
requires some little alteration at least. 



The Grand Committes of St. Bartbolo- 
mew p s Hospital, roused at length by the re¬ 
peated notices we have taken of the impo¬ 
sition have issued an order which directs 
tMt the Box C a mucus shall extort no 
more fees from the students, when they 
attend post mortem investigations. This was 
a most odious tax, and we congratulate the 
pnpUi on its repeal. 


It is with regret we observe that the 
Med ico-Ciii r u no ic a r, Society in Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn V i jslds, which for at least twelve 
years largely contributed by its meeting#, its 
library, and its transactions, to diffuse useful 
k“nw 1 »'d«*, a ri d to stimulate its members to 
investigations, has been (gra¬ 
dually falling into decoy from the period of 
its opposition to the publication of the re¬ 
ports of its proceedings iu the pages of this 
Journal. Practitioners of talent and emi¬ 
nence were naturally suspicious of the vera¬ 
city of statements of cases, and declarations 
of opinion, promulgated by men who dreaded 
publicity ; hence they have deemed the 
discussions unworthy of notice, and ne¬ 
glected the periodical meetings; and it may 
with truth be now said, that the Society 
is one of comparative insignificance. This 
is strongly exemplified by the complete 
dearth of **' Papers,” by the paucity of its 
“ Transactions/’ (and we hear that no more 
are to be published,) and by the moat fatal 
symptom of all, the late resignation of many 
of its members. If more proof were wanted, 
it might be found in the circumstance that 
many eminent surgeons have refused to fill 
the office of President for the ensuing year ! 

Who can reflect on the approaching death 
of this Society, without endeavouring to 
trace the cause and course of its malady 1 
On its birth, all the most respectable of the 
profession in the metropolis, as i§,ll as 
many in the country', enrolled their names 
amongst its members; wo should only omit 
most of the Odd Fellows of the College of 
Physicians, Baillic excepted, who was its 
first President. A list of distinguished men, 
such as Cline, Cooper, Blaine, Abemetliy, 
Pearson, and many others, afterwards filled 
in succession that once honourable chair, 
whilst the important offices of Librarian 
and Secretary, were admirably executed 
by Bateman, Eoget, Samuel Cooper, and 
Lawrence. The period when these men 
resigned their different functions, we may 
date as the Jiru fatal symptom of the dis- 
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ease which has now so nearly destroyed 
the constitution of that once excellent 
body. A different grade of persons has 
since come into office. The w Council,” 
like their neighbours on the opposite side 
of the square, hare become self-elected, 
and, wfe fear, corrupt. Papers of the lowest 
order of intellect hare been admitted into 
the “ Transactions,” whilst others, infinite- • 
ly their superiors, were cither delayed or 
altogether rejected as unfit for publication— 
no doubt for the wisett of purposes. 

The febrile disturbance has daily in¬ 
creased since the firirt attack of the distem¬ 
per, and the severity of the now existing 
putrescent or typhoid symptoms, can be 
easily imagined, when it is told that the 
“ best nights” they now have are “ got up” 
by Jemmy Cop t, a Nfty whose resurrection from 
the Matwltum appear# to have been effected 
with a view to the performance of this duty ; 
by Dactiir Jemmy Johnston* 'of. Carrick- 
ftrgUf mtgeon and 'iiWhr; by Anthony 
Toon Thomson, of loquacious notoriety 
and perversity; by poor Roderick, thr 
Y hi.low Goth, and editor of the Hole-snd- 
Corner Case Books; by Author Gimmris, 
(at the serene age of .V2,) duitiant turgt.>n to 
.Dow ao eh Lynn, notorious for his eloquence, 
his grammar, and the pathos of his periods! 
and by those celebrated supporters of Holc¬ 
im d-Corner Surgery, Lithotomist Sin «■, 
(wiuyiever forgets to ejaculate that he is the 
brum of Mr. Cheels Bill) ; and Cockney 
Mayo. 


Drum at his house in New Broad Street, 
on Monday, the 29th olt., Thomas Rob¬ 
son Lllebby, Esq. Sturgeon, astat, 37. 

Those who had the pleasure of Mr. Eller- 
by’s acquaintance, will long regret his loss ; 
he was a man of considerable talent in his 
profession, and his conduct was character¬ 
ised by strict integrity in the practice of it. 
He was an ardent friend, and unagreeable 
companion. i 


fill 

Mr. EHerby was a valuable Member of 
the Committee of Surgeons, Who will ex¬ 
perience some difficulty in adequately fill¬ 
ing up the vacancy occasioned by his la¬ 
mented death. 

In the pages of The Lancet we have 
often recommended, as s means of removing 
from the public mind a portion of the pre¬ 
judice against human dissection#, tlatSrfh** 
GEONs, who, of all others, are threat fit* 
quainted with the utility of the practice, 
should insert » clause in theit " last will 
and testament,” directing the dissection of 
their bodies. Mr. LUerby was a warm ap¬ 
prover of this proposal, and frequently ex¬ 
pressed his admiration of it in the most 
public maimer, at the Same time declaring 
that it, was a practice he should adopt in his 
own will, and that he sincerely hoped his 
relatives would sec that his wishes were 
fulfilled. That he strictly adhered to this 
resolution, the following extract from hi* 
will, executed only two or throe days be¬ 
fore his death, will abundantly show. 

" Par the gnidonee and instruction of 
those whom 1 may appoint as the executors 
of this, py last will, 1 do here set down 
what my Wish is, coiieeniing Hie disposal 
of mv body—After rnv decease, 1 request 
to be placed in a very plain shell or oottm, 
with all J>o*»ible dispatch; that my friend* 
and acquaintances be assembled Os booh tv 
convenient. Preferring to be of some rise 
after toy death, 1 do will, wish, beg, pray, 
and .Vri-: B r.t at the conclusion of such 
,tt.,. f :«■; friends and acqtiaintmiccs, 
and at which 1 particularly wish those medi¬ 
cal friends who have so kindly attended mo 
through my long illness to he pres.'iil, that 
the shell or coffin in which 1 may he laid, he 
placed in a plain hearse, with directions for 
it to be taken to Mr, Rieman’s, or some di»- 
Seeiiau room of an approved anatomical 
school, ■■ -lun-fi si:::|- . 1»> Me m. iicr.l men 
in one or two •■orflir« icu! iliar they 

do there exftTm-.e :♦ v» » : .mr lull witiriWliim, 
taking aw..,- -u(h par's as may b« of patho¬ 
logical ut I.:i. .\ 1 J f -r ak.eii. that tlic re¬ 

mains bd u «!. Or liiudu wlintef.-i u«e 
of th© anatomical teacher at such school may 
think proper. , 

“ I bis I do as a last tribute to a science 
which I have delighted in, and to which I 
now regret that 1 have contributed so utile 5 
bet if this example, which J have set, and 
sR si 



m the hunter; 

designed for my professional brethren, be 
only followed to the extent I wish, I am 
satisfied that much good to science will re¬ 
sult from it; for if medical men, instead of 
taking such care of lle ir prei-imi* ca: cases, 
.were to se t the example of giving their own 
bodies for dissection, the prejudice which 
exists in this country against anatomical 
examinations, and which is increasing to 
such an alarming degree, would soon be done 
away with, and science proportionally be¬ 
nefited as the obstacles were thus removed. 
Nay, so far do I think this a duty incumbent 
upon evS#y one entering the profession, that 
I would have it, if possible, framed into n 
law, that on taking an examination at a 
public College for license to practice, 
whether physic, surgery, or pharmacy, it 
should be made a sine qua non, that every 
one taking such lht-imo should enter into a 
Specific agreement that his body should, 
alter his death, become the property of his 
surviving brethren, under regulations insti¬ 
tuted by authority.'’ 

He was attended during his illness by Drs. 
Clutterbuck, Armstrong, Davis, and Blun¬ 
dell ; and as Doctors generally disagree, they 
presented no exception to the general rule, 
in the present instance, The three first 
however agreed that the heart and its in¬ 
vesting membrane were principally involved, 
although there was a difference of opinion 
respecting the nature of the affection. Dr. 
Blundell, singularly enough, pronounced the 
case hysterical; aware of their opinions, 
Mr. Ellerby directed that his brain should 
be presented to Dr, Clutterbuck, his heart 
to Dr, Armstrong, his lungs to Dr. Davis, 
and if a went* coaid he found, lie desired 
that Dr. Blundell should have it. 


On Wednesday next, February 14, at 
four o’clock, tjte Hunterian Oration will 
he delivered by Mr. Thomas. We have re¬ 
ceived several communications relative to 
the back-door on this occasion ; and as the 
following, although short, points well to the 
subject, we select it for insertion 

" Mr. Editor, —As we are to have an 
Oration soon, pray can you inform me if the 
front door is to be opened to all number*, or 


:an oration. 

must the greater part still go in at the 
BAca-noon! 

A Pure Surgeon. 
Harrow, Feb. 27, 1827. 

P.S. If you don’t know, apply to Sir 
Villi am Bgzzaro.” 

We are sorry that we have no plea for 
obtaining such an interesting interview' as 
the postscript suggest*, being already in 
possession of the required information. The 
tickets are issued, and,lo! Portvgalstraet has 
disappeared! The front of the card bears 
the usual inscription, but on the reverse 
side there is not foe usual inscription ; it is 
of the whiteness of mountain snow, pure 
and undefiled, no longer bedaubed with 4 
back-door invitation. The Members will now 
walk in as they ought at foe front door 
of their own College, and they should bear 
in mind, that this privilege is the result of 
their spirited opposition to the mean and 
paltry measures of foe Council.. We last 
year, in the theatre of foe College, told 
Sir Yiiiiaru Buzzard and Mr. Aberncthy, 
that foe Members had passed through the 
back-door for the last time. 

Let not the Members be deceived by any 
signs of contrition on the part of foe 
" Ruling Powers;” reform must come from 
without, and not from wit it in foe College. 
There can he no security for us, while 
the Council are irresponsible, and so long 
as they are allowed ta elect their eollef “m*. 
An application to Parliament is the only 
measure that can have foe effect of esta¬ 
blishing and placing upon a secure ham, 
the rights of the Member*. This is 
now foe universal opinion. It was but 
on Thursday last that a most numerous 
meeting of foe surgeons of Bristol took 
place at Reeves’s Hotel in that city. H. 
Daniel, Esq. in the chair. Our correspon¬ 
dent states that it was unanimously resolved 
to petition Parliament. Thus following the 
example of foe surgeon* of London and 
Winchester. The aspect of our cause 
brightens daily. 
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UsT)*m the head St. Gkohoi’s Hospital 
at page 495 of oar 176th Lancet, we print* 
eA the report of a case of Strangulated 
Hernia. It was inserted without note or 
comment, and thus rich in its naked beauty, 
it was our intention to hate left it until 
after the appearance of Jemmy Johnstone’s 
April Medico-Fu ogico. The motive for 
this will presently he obvious enough. As 
the case occupies but little space, and as 
this Number may fall into the hands of 
many persona who had not au opportunity 
- of seeing that in which it first appeared, 
* we will here reprint it:— 

st. georoe’s hospital. 

Strangulated Iferma - — Strangula¬ 

tion not relieved —Heath— Dmeetion, 

Mary Burnett, aged 32, admitted with 
struugulutcd femoral hernia on the left aide; 
she has been subject to rupture for two 
years, and thinks that she had not reduced 
it during this time. Since Wednesday last, 
the 4th inst., it had been more full, and she 
has had no motions since that day. On her 
admission she was afflicted with hiccup, 
sickness, tenderness over all the abdomen, 
and anxious countenance; the pulse about 
108. She was bled, and put into the bath. 
A small tumour of tkebiae of s'walnut was 
felt i:i the nmmI situation of femoral hernia ; 
this was rut down upon; and, on the aac 
being opened, was found to consist of a 
portion of omentum, much compressed, 
presouring the appearance a good deal re* 
£ si-nihlinz oiH" of tin* < ommun congion,crate'] 

■ glandsAa two small lobes. If hadron* 
tractedslight adhesions every where to the 
inner part of flu ««<, and had a very narrow 
neck. The ■Hrietui* over it, by Poupart’a 
ligament, was not very tense, it was di* 
Tided, and the mass returned into the ab¬ 
domen. 

Sinee the operation, leeches, weak solu¬ 
tions of Epsom salts, and, lately, a little 
castor oil, have been employed ; as yet she 
has had no evacuation, nor have the symp¬ 
toms abated. Her countenance is more un¬ 
favourable, expresaii <• of more distress; the 
hiccup continues; the tenderness of abdo¬ 
men is increased ; a sense of fullness is ex¬ 
perienced ; pulse about 100; tongue deeply 
-. coated; vomited once just now, ;.iu! con¬ 
tinued in the same Btate rill the Ihtb, when 
she tried. 

Sectia Cadaver it. 

On opening the cavity of the abdomen, 


the stomach, duodenum, and jejunum, with 
the (hat part of the ileum, were marked 
with inflammatory appearance* on th© pos¬ 
terior coat. 

It whs found that she had been affected 
with double hernia; a portion of perito¬ 
neum had descended und**i the crural arch 
j to die extent of about an inch, or an inch 
and a half, and a contiguous portion of peri¬ 
toneum had got entangled between the 
fascia ri.nu:::c (•;>. an.; free t!- - pubes ia* 
*•1 iv *!»•- i.«f tus dl,(i ?n-ji •«. -.r.-.iH-lv, j^ilng * 
sac of about one-third tliat extent; into the 
latter a small portion of the ileum had 
been protruded and strangulated, forming 
the cause of death. 

The pirce of intestine adhered to the sac 
about three-fourths of its circumference, 
and was confined by the stricture formed by 
the fascia, and in a very high state of in¬ 
flammation. Every part of the contents of 
the intea tine was arrested by the Btricture, 
Mid below it the intestines resembled a 
large worm ; another portion had been stran¬ 
gulated in the sac, and had descended below 
roupart’s ligament, and which had been re¬ 
duced during the operation ; this portion 
showed the marks of compression it had 
undergone. 

This report is so very satisfactory, so un¬ 
equivocally lucid, and So particularly con¬ 
sistent, that at. first sight one might almost 
imagine it had been written by either <5 im* 
rfknat, AstlsyCooeeji, or Lawrence ; bat 
the archives whence it was extracted, are 
scarcely less celebrated than the works of 
these authors, which will at wnefe be confes¬ 
sed, when we announce that the above report 
was carefully copied from the Case Book* of 
St. George’s Hospital; consequently, it is 
an “ authentic report '■*' There are, how- 
ever, a few omission* in it which we will 
supply, whilst there are a far greater num¬ 
ber of omissions .hat old Nick himself could 
not supply. The patieut was admitted un¬ 
der the care (carol) of Mr. Rose; the 
,i iterator was Mr. Rose, the conductor of 
the port-mortem examination was Rr. Rqse, 
agd the writer of the report was Mr. Rose 
—what a Rose! what an astonishing Rose! 

‘ ‘ Many a flower ia doom’d to blush unseen j” 
but such has not been the fate of the Row 
of St. G eorge's. Hia wishes, however; are 
far otherwise, as have been manifested by 
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hi* ** Hole and Comet- propensities. Men uisk, if it be possible that the Report just 
of great wisdom are generally diffident, read, is from the pen of a London Hospital 
attached to solitude, and derive thair chief Surgeon 1 And that such an operation, (tak- 
epjoyment from the intellectual pleasures mg into view the post-mortemappearances.) 
afforded by retirement* It is often said that WBS the performance of a London Hospital 
modesty and genius ever go hand in hand ; Surgeon 1 Unfortunately, both must be 
hepee it occasionally happens that the most answered with an affirmative. As to the 
celebrated of the " Hole and Corner” sur- Import, who ever beheld so much bother- 
goon#;^ before the public, carry with ation, so much downright nonsense, within a 
them mdre of the appearance of simpletons similar space! and this is an '* Authentic 
than of men of learning, and this merely Reportwritten, we presume, for the in- 
from their extreme bash fulness- The ho#- struction and guidance of young gentlemen 
tilfry frmhof tlief® gepUampp tp ^pppbli- educating as surgeons! fortunate pupils, 
nation of Lbctubeb and Hospital Repo jits t 0 have such an instructor! 

«•“ “ other p“ lhe «** - A mail tumour, the oize of . walnut, 

wti,U of w|pr fWw M i* . «lw»yi eater- „„ fc „ in , he „ itMliral of fem(mI 
teiaed hy grout mind.I Convinced of the ai , „ cu , ^ „ m . aod oa 

elmtejehffiOterofUuir.urgio.l Mfloit. opened, w.» found to coneiat 

—conscious of tho .uperiority of their pro- a% of omcnluro ........ (VcrJ 

feouionrf wtoiameotu, thoy «et not tho ^ lUtow! it % Poupwt ., 

'*&*&*» af t* 10 learned;and yielding UgraeatwMaotvBIyteMe . itwM di.ided, 
to tho impulse of their iuoliautioa, auto- mj ^ w Ktanied too 
r#y,eti,eyo‘'«ol..m.4Con,o«»,"&r»lm m WM mm , A rf 

*«P<me of uyoidip* tho vuigu ge*e nf oamUimofthe ^, Apiedou , 
the wondering and ’'admiring million.” But I w , y , m ^ q{ % 


meaofwwhmind.pufl.UMdiffon.ntpoanei U doo.notappearthatany**..eon during 
th» to see th»t (WJlWMt- *, opsraiiou; thf jmhmm, oluaiiuutioa. 
Putt -Romnew-Wmwt- Uw. hmnfi ^ ^ enough. . m 
a»» f t-Wtaa»or-CMm.um oK-CA»- 8triclaro ,„ a U Bv ligm , M , Wb 

michakl Coorua AuMnuoao Mac- 00 , hav , .. ifl u,,. Bomr 

tttttv, and many otter., emhruee every m , Mt deKri ptm would convey .boat a. , 
opporwaity of p.e*ntm 8 their offering, o. aMDme m ^ - of ^ 

the tempi® of soienchp snd of submitting a TT , 

7 . , . . . , * stricture, as frfo fast. Under the head tectio 

their mental fruits to the ordeal of puhhc , . . - . , , , 

cndaaerw, wc are informed, that the poor 
scrutiny, for the gratthcation of the public . .. „ , v . _ ,, , 

J , . , . .: . woman had been “ affected with double her- 

taste, and fox the wnprovement and hsppi- , . , 1 r L 

' . . . . L. , nia j and having discovered that there it 

nose of mankind* These, however, are . ....... 

. , anotlHT w oi this description on record, 

simple men ; and ought, from thaw igm>- . , . 

' . .' . . A . j and as u is raih$r curious, we will puhlish a 

ranee, to dread the influence .of piilihr, 

. . . ,' - report oi u in our next; meanwhile we will 

opiufou; their reputation, they well know, , , , . 

r , , . . . a , endeavour to learn <m what day it ttku that 

must pemh with thfrr bodies; whilst that « ' . ,, . . 

. * .. . „ „ , , Mr. Ro»k operated, and having ascertained 

fifth® Council of our College, and the rest .. ... _ , ,. 

„ . ,, , „ *' ; this, we will attempt to render him some 

of th® Hole and Comer Surgeon*, wiR ,-. a • * • . , 

.. . . . , ' h ct ' , httte assistance in a tuxthex erpositioa of 

“ Uye for ever in the records of ‘ Hole and , ^ w 

„ „ 7 .■ the pos\-vmUm appearances. 

Comer: Surgery. Rebanjuishiug irony, 

the u*e ^ which i# soaroely warnaatahle on 
such an ncenaioA, fot ua i» sober sadness ; 
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Wr. bare been alive to the manceurres of the results of the diftcoisioti* of an unfel- 
certain AccovciiEcst', who are hard at work tered press, and the infallible dogmas which 

to get tlieragehre. mrtrf . Cownm, «* woM »i.,„ed .utl.orit.ti.ety from 
% ,, , ... ... / eollegeB and school* of la*, becif.iit 

io( (Mu'^^toexaiuuetlii'ucaodtueti hiu tiir ; |, rt rtit u(;irK nppiiiYui. The public journal", 
wytAw art. Ah the*#'gentry work a the dark, i whether daily or weekly, whatever may bo 
we shall not fail to watch their proceedings, ■ said to the contrary by dignitaries who con- 
—apply probably an occasional vuua, ami. i * 5der such ^aunels'of communieation as 
fi.%. if ««*,, give that . $*?*• 

i ,, o', , ,, ,, n biassed and aenwbl<> persons, as both the 

charge. So inveterate, then, are the Coun- J m<wt reads and the fittest arena* for settling 
oil against Genrhai. PaACtmowirRs, that j dispute* in the medical, as well as mother 
rather than admit them to a seat in the i departments. ML- 

Court of Examinees, they would erect an I / bat ®“ t0 tribunarW public 

Ex™. .Count. But fet them refer totlmir 2"**» mUt ° r has hMOnie iluli#*- 
. *. , , peusiihl'. 1 in »ln> country, we have by far too 

C harter, when it will be aeen i/iey dare many proofs in allow us any longer to doubt. 
got do it, The champions of the different branches of 

. mmmm .. the mcdicid profession, and of their oppoa- 

T . , ... . , _ , is f: have,for some time, been 

In another part of tins days Journal will i:i f d much ski rmishi».g im 

he found a letter from Dr. Grywit.i.k. already ufc«u place'between them, with a 
which we should not allude to in this place, view to establish the exclusive right of each 
were it not for the w/Waga, contained iu the *° *he privilege of bleeding the purse and 

'«*** ! T“‘ of 

The La sen. At* this e xtreme jwhtenefvt. t )otable dorility, and unparalleled power of 
i* not altogether congenial to our climate, j sustaining most inordinate evacuations, by 
WO do not know how we can better disjwl the «v«y possible outlet. The system of the 
mystery in which it. seems to be involved, l )h J 81cia,15 > whether ordinary or exiraordi- 

am by informing our .nmm hmdm. ««• Mfetetel pemoMgo, «m 

T / ■ 7 a - , to have been a continued course ot deple* 

that Dr. GnAN vifaCi: was bom and bred in tion, as if disease conaitted in nothing else 
the polite'htmo*phfr©; : ::Of,.lTAii¥. We beg than vigour in excess* They have sought 
to assure the Doeron, that we require no to strengthen his frame, by detecting pot- 
other apdogy from any man for perusing ti,ms °f ifc quarters of the globe, 

The U»«r, «m Dm «-.<• » rn.hNm.Udlv S JTT' “ ,Tt ky 

, . ,, ,, . , , ■ Mood, anti to enrich bn treasury hv i-iiiTit*. - 

and bountifully supplied every Saturday poekete; and it now only rc.nLjim 

morning* for the patient and his friends , if be have 

.— ■■■■'.■.v—. any disinterested ones, to ascertain how 

much more of this superlative treatment 
TDK COLLEGES OF HENRY VIII. he can bear, without Jbsolutely riving up 
AND CM ARLES II, the ghost. For the description of persons 

who are thought, by tlieir respective par* 
ia miormt Collegii, or the Licentiate a Oath, tisans, to be the most fit candidates for 
—:—*- the situation of performer* in chief, on 

To the Editor c/I he La ncet. the purse and person of the aforesaid 

Sir,—I t delights me, even when I cannot productive patient, l refer you to the pa- 
approve the doctrines or opinions main- pers of some recent contributors to your 
tained, to see the Press discussing freely own columns, and *«» of«th<*r journal*, 
every subject of human concernment, but! Of tlu*»< writers, cii,* th- preference 

more especially the important, science!to fellows of the College of Charles If., 
which consists in a knowledge of the means [some to its licentiates, and some to graduate*! 
of preserving life and restorim; hraltli, u-d' of uain r»i:i<*.»._ who ore neither the one nor 
the manner of exercising profe«"imiiilly tins) '.he r . whilst others prefer pure auir- 
henlingwL Under unrestrained dtacusaion, peons, and others general practitioners , 
••truth ahd error will always ultimately, and; From their total silence respecting the pa- 
aoca find their proper level j and nil private ■ tient. i"i- would tbiuk they were of opiuuai 
interests will he sunk in, or iden'ilied with,' 'l.a? be -night not to be regarded in this 


was even occasionally knocked m the kea- us in time into the right path, aa<! work j^t 
nel. Of late years, the difference between hi* salvation. 
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Entertaining those sentiments, you will 
readily believe that I am in ho common de¬ 
gree rejoiced to observe the skirmishing of j 
the videttes, or outposts of the different 
brandies and ramifications of the medical 
incorporations of London, gradually assum¬ 
ing the character of regular warfare. And 
when 1 say that 1 hope soon to see the bat- 


Devil may be said to have fairly got among 
the doctors. The corporations are in open 
hostility. They are individually in * a state- 
of civil war. Pupils are driven into revolt 
a train et their teachers. Schools are pdaced 
in opposition or collison. One would think 
that old (’linos was come a-tain. Hut out of 
| dvt.ni •» ( -uue'.li light. _ I he results of the 
tie generally raging, and the patient himself recent dramatic ediihiuous st JiariWo- 
personally engaged in the combat. 1 do as- mew’s Uospu.nl will illustrate what1 mean, 
sure you, Sir, ft is not from m.y abstract The temporary fonh.iuwi.and h,oodles* W 
love of contention, hut because 1 conceive pension of order, which have been so well 
it. to Him the best Chance of early obtain- .!<■* rM ir.yMir p*f«, were accompanied 
iug apHanent beneficial' settlement of all ( !i\ a atuiiHitg. salutary and wfttruc- 

the points mid ijirstions now nt Lsuc. li' tive* of the latent views and motives of all 
appears to lm* i 
the public first, 
inent, should b 

whole of the subject; and this they ran only 
do in consequence of tin eiucidtilioe.B which 
may he elicited by the pretensions and dis¬ 
sertations of tlw various 'contending 'parties. 

Allow me here to observe, that, having 
the diplomas of both physician and surgt 
I cannot, in any opinion which 1 may 
press respecting these branches, he pro 


I of the abolition, at one public 
Institution at least, of the law of primo¬ 
geniture, or at any rate, of hereditary suc¬ 
cession, in matters of medical instruction. 
The students, in this affair, deserve the 
diplomas of both physician and surgeon, i , lii f 'li**sl praise. The youpg mind is prone 
unnot, in any opinion which 1 Jnay ex- j to the straight- forward course, without pro- 
j cl aim in n it. They will have ihrir reward in 


sinned to ei.U-rl: i .:a im lii.di-e pivieiem e. { the establishment of that superior system of 
do not see win ;l.«-v should he at all opp' ned; education, ami improved organisation of the 
to each otlier. It is ccrtaiuly rutiomd. and \ nu-dic&L profession, in which the present 
this point, I believe, i# almost universally j disturbances must necessarily terminate, 
ag re ad upon, that their education ought to ■ The first campaign of tins BcUttm M«di- 
be the same; and that whether un individual: rimiie was regularly opened, as every one. 
practice in the one capacity or the other, or' knows, by the corps of surgeons taking the 
both, oni»h' to depend Upon his Own selot- lieid aaaiuat the goveir.imi TV.einbeis of their 
tion, siiuatu!!', and the fin-ice of the public. 1 (.'cilc^e. '1 h< j-hvAie-aiih had in ilie course 
Inasiijiich. how.-ver, a- ruM.s reipi.ri:!^ Kie-. o; ; s gts been repentedlv embroiled in win,:, 
dvcal ireaiuieiii illgreatly more numerous . fon-Lii or riiil; and they are now again in 
than those requiring surgical treatment, so 'a elate hoirii ring upon internal mutnoTiou. 


ought tlie number of physicians, where the 
subdivision of labour exists, to exceed that 
of the surgeons, as we find to he the case in 
France, and other countries, where mono¬ 
polies do not prevent the due adaptations of 
the supply to the demand. Monopolies, 
therefore, whether medical, chirurgical, or 
pi. arm am: tic id. which do prev.j.i lie dm 
adaptation of the supply to the di maud. ,<nt! 
enhance proportionally the expenses inci¬ 
dental to sickness, ought, as being the chief 
cause of all the existing evils in the profes¬ 
sion, to be forthwith abolished. And with 
respect to the general practitioner, it is 
self-evident that, in order to bring the 


In the Medical and Physical Journal of last 
month, a fellow ol‘1 lit- f\.lW*' of Physician*, 
under the signature of “ Smus,” nd\«m 
to “the hostility which is mid to exist be¬ 
tween the fellows and licentiates, and to 
threaten some great disturbance in the prtfes* 
sion” " Said to exist ! ” It must ttece urily 

• rist. either open orlalcnf. The !i< eiuir.tea 
would hi* hiivi indeed, if they could fiv coii- 
ii-ii'cd with their lot. These reports 11 >o- 
uiih" depreciica a> tend mg toexerc “ vref*ts 
/‘• ib-'.siff hr vet n those a in* nu^ht to/t;r upon 
O'*! te rns uith eurh. ctier.'' Hut, wiili all 
deference, their jealousy is, to the public, 

• infinitely more useful than their harmony. 


members of the medical profession under j Some of the circumstances connected with 


their natural and proper divisions, lie sbonlii | this civil war of the physicii 
become physician, surgeon, or phunnacicn ; j sehes su curious, and invol 
m) that, by discontiuuing either the oecupu- 
tion of prescribing or dispensing, his 
rests may cease to he at variance with his 
duties. ' 

Happily for the public, filings have now ar¬ 
rived at that state, that peace can no longer 
be maintained amidst the monopolies and 
various pretension a of the diff.*rent medical 
corporations, and their Bub-divisions, The 


siciaoB are in tliem- 
involve principles of 
so important a nature, that it is my pur- 
j o>e here more particularly to examine 
them. Although the real and long accumu¬ 
lating causes of dissatisfaction arc numerous, 
extensive, and deep, the privilege of visit¬ 
ing the Hunterian Museum has, on this oc¬ 
casion , by the College of Physicians, as well 
as by the College of Surgeons, been made 
the ostensible apple of discord. As trus- 
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oWe policy of their interfering with Uio 
Hunterian Museum at all at such a time ; 
because 1 regarded their co-operation with 
those Burgeons whoso avowed object was 
the abrogation of tbe charter of their Col- 
lege, as cab mated to embroil the two ©or- , 
1 ‘orate bodies, mid therefore as injudicious; 
—ns contrary to all established etiquette in 
the proSi-BKuM!, and therefore as in had taste. 
And, 1 ash, iu the event of public meetings 
being held by the licentiates to overthrow 


tee* of that Mnseum, Die We censors of 
the College of Charles II. very properly 
wished to contribute to procure increased 
facilities of visiting it for the profession 
generally. But they found that, consistently 
with the terms of their trusteeship, they 
Cpuld not .effect tins for the licentiates on 
the same footing as the fellows of their own 
College, or the members of the College of 
Surgeons. This was taken in offence by the 
licentiates; and their complaints were 
promulgated by Dr. Macleod, also a lieen- \ the authority, titd T#5^Tthe' •SSteTJ 
twte, m tk l.ruMift'i .Midh al fmf 1 Phj>i<ul humid b«lv uer :‘.i J. you, urcsiifo 
Journal, of wtiiciv ho is .me editor. 1 •!■»' I iwl, w|ii"!,.r, ui:il. r «u h rircunMlfLeg it 
not mean to enter into the merits of an *h • w.uM -...i h.< -t-^arr 5 - ti a- mo>t -.m^WNcu* act. 
parts of this controversy as regard only t-e w. :- v i!„*, ^ur.cil, •« .n.v v.I.<t . ihre.-s 0 f ;i e 
parties, but to examine such features us j College of Surgeons, to avail themselves of 
either involve a public principle, or regard : any influence their official situations might 
the interest* of* he eoiomunity. it is neres- j ucd'h jitlv give them, and to volunteer their 
sary, however, to this end, succinctly to 1 »orvicr« onC- si.V of the licentiates 1” If 
state a few of the leading facts. On*.- of - !)r. M.„ I 1 dieves the supposition 
the late censors, Dr. Elliotson, in the i.an.e . niivh lie ! lS s !:< re mode possible to he 
of his colleagues, makes a reply. *■ I!.«- i. , i , !is , . , d, i* ni.lv s! nws his total unacquaint- 
cenBors," lie says, “ were reiummemhd to J asce with the nature of incorporations. Re¬ 


transmit some observations to the Yellow 
Journal (Dr. Macleod s). But, for them, as 
fellows of the College, to send any cmnmuni- 


ofincorporations. 
sides, it was not to overthrow' the authority 
of the College of Surgeons, but to facilitate 
admission iu the Hunterian Museum, that 


cation to the Journal ©fa mun, who, imally ■ the laic ©vnsurs of the College of l’hysi- 
WrpnmkeA, lias attacked the highest nflii-i rs i Corns co-npr.rated, on this occasion, with the 
ot the College in the faithful discharge, of l body of surgeons, if they can be said to have 
their duties, aud cost, a severe imputation t io-operatc4 with them at all. 
upon the whole body itself, uft -i solem’y ! Butterfo.vi io the obligation imposed 
promising, before the whole College. h.-1 1 :..- ,:uiiii.'* oath, to do all things in 
receiving his license, to do every thing ii. Cn~.w.c ’\yi: . u appears to me lobe equi- 


given to the words “ inhonorm CotUgii” UH the measure* of the College, per fa et 
which X have taken a# the motto tp, my | w/as—through thick and thin—then* it is 
letter. But first I must observe, that the; such an oath as it would he virtue in him 
obligation, on the part of the Ihei.tinti"-, j often to violate, or such as it is impossible 
**• w do every thing in Imtmr for any honest man always to observe. If 


a not in virtue of a mere ** solemn promise,” 
but in virtue of an mill ; which oath, if 1 
he jut misinformed, is administered to the 
licSftiate «n his beaded- hien! Accordingly, 


the meaning, on tl.v rniiirsry. bo taken to 
be, that the ln-cni.uiiv is bound, upon all 
occasions, to suj.por; ’ho real honour of the 
*. .. College, thi ■. y> ft* t"im hnj.lv:. '•> the ne- 
Dr. Macleod complains, in an explanatory j cessity of d;.|.io» ;ng i!. i: ima ^ii! or illegal 
letter addressed to-the President, that, “ it i acts of its m; j.'i'w: would sum to enjoin 


is held up at a violation of his oath that he 
should presuma to Buy that the censors 
have acted injudiciously, or that any of; 
their brethren think so. , I may here ob- ] 
serve, m ifmmnt, thut it is not a little t urions, 
at this period, to sue Dr. MacLeod, a li¬ 
centiate, mounting the very stills of incor* 


the duty of npppj.::^ ''.cm. I should be 
glad to he favoured with the opinions of 
legal at.:: '.flier lu.'foUor. these points. 

The *rm!-- in. ih.it i!h- ,ir. nuaie's oath, sw 
l conceiv-, is lioMhiy ri'n'gii'. sod doubly im¬ 
moral. If j- .!'■■.jl,. iI, t'-csiuM' no authority 
to administer such an oath was granted by' 


porative intolerance, whilst the lijicst jtln statute of !l.-:.ry \ lil., or «., v subnc- 
officers of the College are mrikiv (it h, • ;:•{ ■ l ui , i.i law, and hrni x: ifo- li«;»-:,t int< b! ::. 
ing into the vale of liberal piwipb*. I hr ' is wholly illegal- J he oath and the 
Subsequent; part of this letter will show with ; licentiati ship were both introduce in the 
what propriety the licentiates consider j reign of rharips 11. (5?«* art Exposition of 
ilit insHvi». .'!*.!■*■■» < < V,.r corporation. But the Sr^fe of the Medical Profo*:mii in the 
3-t Dr. -M.i* ifoi! *.jivi.k for himself: “ In} ilriri*!. I * .minion*, Ac. p. If either 

tho remark> nlluiin! to, ’ says lie, and : of tlw-se niuasurea be autiioriscd by law, let 
which have given so much offence to the! the College point out their legal source*, 
late censor6, I commented on the questioa-1 It is immoral, because the applicant for a 
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know* no more of what will be re¬ 
quired of Mm, in consequence of his oath, 
than, of what is doing in the moon; and be¬ 
cause most of the obligations, which he 
rfjjftrittir.i:i finds arc thereby incurred, are 
hi till illegal and immcTUi in the highest de¬ 
gree. Can any tiling under heaven, for in¬ 
stance, bo more immoral than to administer, 
ot to take nn oath, the obligations imposed 


of course, and were of the corporation ft# 
they settled in the district. It was only re¬ 
cognising their right, by entering them in 
the College register *, by admitting them to 
their negatro, fee., which they claimed a® 
tiebito, as their right and property, not ex 
gi'utia, or by favour. There was in their 
.case no exuminatien by law ; for it would 
! have lieen ridiculous that members of the 


by which are carefully concealed by those, faculty should be examined by members oi 
who are to administer it, un<! cunr.ut poesi-’ ilw faculty : ar.d what hpiJli-l then to the 
bly.be.known to those who are to take it V mocinil gnidr.bs> + Oifor'lami Cambridge, 
tine fiMgmng specimen will illnMv,ii.e and ! applies now equally to those of the other 
indwHp whole. The sutures or b\ -laws j Viiivcr»itios of the United Kingdom, 
of thelSRuge are assiduously concealed l»y, ln l!li(i U , gitimate College of Henry VIII,, 
the governing body and consequently = therefore, every doctor of the faculty, who 
tcrly unknown to the lire,.tnites who '^^iuUuioi is, Wadu, incorporated, 
yet required by their oaths to obey them ; ^ M the ceremony of admis- 

, f hw !B h a h T l,a - U \ T P r J ” sioo. a..d may demand his voice as one of 

ohhged to give lnntaith that. In.- wilt observ, lliiim w ,,, n K . * ■ BB imicli M ^U>t* 

their statutes hr r unn f ur„,.h e j » t iU»nv of 1>u . { ldyt ^ wUilst ^ey continue 

yirtumty 0 bwmg whut t«y m. »r.; ^ ,. r(! (jf lW fe e miv h then -‘^w. and 

Stanger swore hat bo had npphed to the: |lMft ||lf;ir voiccst iu , enaU . without fur- 
President and Registrar of the College for ■ ^ hm ^ ^ in thc Vlliv , rtjirv 

some mfiirmatiou respectmg but eh ^ ld )10t , Tltor . d £ yet dw pTOof of 

that both these officers bad refused to give . it WOilld , n m l ih \L to its 

no : -There has been some niffi.: ■ „„ ■ 


privileges 5 and it is quite clear that no pri¬ 
vate College can, by virtue of it# by-laws, 
supersede the legal rights of the Univer¬ 
sities. 


The adtrtim, in the legitimate charter, as 
confirmed by act of Parliament, are what, 
kt University language, are .terinedpracti- 
emm, and the same who before, by the 
3d Henry VIII., were to be admitted by 
tie- Bishop of London or the Dean of St, 


unity, ctJCtt f$r thefrfbvt of tlxe College/' soys 
Dr. Ferris, " w "obtain the use of them."— 

(Exposition, kc. pp. 163, 4.) These gen¬ 
tlemen were ail licentiates of long standing, 
and much experience of College affairs. 

The fact in, and a very curious fact it is, 
that there are actually two Colleges of Phy¬ 
sicians in London, the one legitimate, the 
other spurious• the one by statute of Tier.rv 
VIIL, the other a bastard ««f O-.irhs 11. : ,, , 

the one constating of do. tor- in r-hviic.: “V 1 *• ,} a PP*®wed by lour doctors. In Hie 
hombrn facultatis, on an equal footing,' du> J ‘ n,wr «'. v - their admission is ad practkdn- 
othcr of an arbitrary mdation of vaV.-, , “ a *‘* n * wdwfnM « as in the charter ad Iwrm- 
.with a new and ilfogil stile, an ill- :i,i •“<* the Bishop and 

immoral administration of oa:!i*. lib-gal uini ,e * :i *1 was to “ practise. These per- 
immoral examinations, lin.itmi,restrh- were, admitted to practise, after ex- 
tions, and regulations * is. s!i..it, trith 1 lumoation by the faculty, on account of the 
merons illegal and immoral powers, self-1 efficient number at, that time of r-gu- 
c nfern d in !i-iirii,d. Jlarly educated phyaMana. They -vLt % 

In order to be '& member of the one, it is 1 f n » »*»»«>> thy Cottle; hut 

only 
uhyi 
by v 
any 

iiuv iinfair ami sarer< > nvgttiinry.' A ...uii.ui«.i, l ... - . ^ - j - 

ur paving any uxorhituat ddnuasin.'i fee. - - “‘ew; have evidently team confounded, by 
Before Henry V., tlu- common luu of Engluml i nf Charles II. (whether pur- 

gave degrees in phi sic. u liberty to prar-! P QW L’ or otherwise is of no consequence) 
tine per totals Angtum. A statute of Henry A jwith the pervlm or iitmtiatm of their own 
gave them the same. All Uuivertity pP i.. creation, although they obviously imihwu 
% r ileges* of which this was one, were con- j not * ,ul S <:oramon ' 1 ,IC hcentiatea arc as 
fined by Statute of Qut eu Biaabeth. (Sco[*“ ,M 'b Awwirtfi/andtefu as the follows of that 
“ Exposition/’ &e. p. lUO.) By tiie char- f^ oU *^ 

ter of Henry VIII., six physicians by uume. | But., iri order to obtain admission ihto the 
' ■•mart JbiMiiit* tjtoiUr. tlcuUahSi wer; formed ! sjuirious College, of. Chiles II., eitlier as a 

member or an appendage to the fjorpora- 



» a C'dlege. Tor m> in Lor* of the faculty 
ih'-n. admission iniu the College whs noi 
cuii'iitionn!, but imperii*ivc. Tin y came in 


tion, it is by ^ ra, bns suffiueiit hVW p 4 
doctor of physic, K v.o fj\i.sdmjacultutw. Yok 1 * 
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ttHwt undergo an examination, which roper-1 But, as to you, Doctors in Physic, hmi- 
cedes the duties, violates the rights, **.,* t, fattUtsu* of the United Kingdom, you 
insults the j|ignity of your University. Ym: bun- kh.. without apprehending the least 
must swear (if a licentiate, upon your heed- j obstruction, to walk in and take your places 
ed knees) to do »J1 things t.-i fiuMorem cJiVgii., jj, vm.i own hall, which for three centuries, 
without the possibility 01 kuowr-g what 1 .ip i , uii:! yon have not known it, has re-* 
obligations you thereby incur,—an oath mamed legally open for your nsoption •— 
which it is impossible to fulfil, and a duty Under the circumstances'in which you are 
to violate. In order to obtain the highest,, placed, it would, in my opinion, be a wrong 
or the second rank, you must have been course to take any legal measures with a 
educated at one of two Universities, in view to oblige the College of Charles II. to 
which scarcely any medical education exists. ] receive you, for it would be only seeking to 
To be educated in any of the test medical j become members of a ppuriou# biajj^Mre- 
UDiversities in (he world will Only entitle Us your own legitimateball, v./lufl|pU been 
yon to the fewest rank in the scale. You do %i,c empty, hiw its doors wide open iuvit- 
not become a member, but are only a iicmml j : i v - \,m inVinei, You arc an immense body, 
appefdage of the incorporation, and for this j ready formed: the site of your ball you 
honour you have to pay an exorbitant ad-! may place any where ; that in W urwkk- 
mission fec. There are other degradations jlane would for the present answer the pur* 

> and indignities incidental to u depeudm**- J pore : take powwisioii; enter en manse by 
upon this body, which are too numerous to; right of your degree* ; elect your President 
be here specified, but equally contrary to and Suprmi.’r*, according to the old custom, 
reason and to law with those which 1 have and the legitimate charter and statute of 
enumerated. Henry \'l 11 and see whether the College 

It could only then, T mn persuaded, have of Charles IL, with its Cfntm, and other 
been for not sufficiently advnting to the! arb^»0 deterioration*, will vepture to try 
circumstances that the (joiSege. of Ilcnrv i or will bn able to eject you. This would ho 
VIII. t« etill in legu! existence, ami open much tuoru regular and decorous, as well 
for the unobstructed reception of all doc* as a more legal iy »- erding, than that of the 
tors i:i physi'*, oaines hrmmts tjundem fueul- licentiates on a femur o< i a*. •!*, when they 
tatU. according in 1 he phraseology of the knocked at the College douv and demanded 
charter; that the College of Charles II. .and Ido not see by what cluca- 

could not, in virtue of its by-laws, abrogate aety it would be made to fail of success. You 
the rights of the (■mverM. , if»; tlmi it is arc farn=or.: numerous than the College of 
not necessary to be attached, in any shape. Charb-i II.; ypur resources are greater 
to ti nt body,' in order to be able to pruciisc than ibar», winch depend |.riiii'ip«illy up ,:i 
in London} and tbpt to takean oath with- the admission foes of th.- ii. .muaies, ui-l 
out a full knowledge of the nature and ex- wlfifch, by your success, would be lost to 
tent of the obligations which you then by them : and you are at least as highly gifted. 
ir< i:i. m both .'I'liuoral ami Ifteg.i 1 :- it O'uld Having right, law, justice, humanity, and 
oiiK. I s..y, bare be«:»i (rom i.oi sufficiently oven power on your side, 1 do not sec what 
.advertmg'Y,» the*- »"« •■ih.’-r iiiip'irtar.: ion- dmtget fete be apprehended from the aaaer* 
sidorations, that soman y otherwise respect- tion.iu the manner proposed, of your un- 
aMo men, hmineijkcultatis, could have bn-n doubted iirlxii'-*■■■?*. It will be for the Col- 
Ofticod to sacrifice their own rights, an. 1 , j logo ,.f( harhs 11.. if they should prefer it 
those of their Uaiversities, by submitting to joining you, afterward? formally t*> $u©*r 
to the degradation of becoming inferior up- tipn your rights, sad you will have the 
pondages to a disgraceful monopoly*, and advantage-a great one iu such a case—of 
now that thiB matter is so much better un- being iho defenders. I would even be 
derstood, 1 should think that those gra- judged by lawyers, although it would diaii* 
duates who have already joined, would be nish the chances of litigation, whether, on- 
anxious to withdraw tnemselvcH from so tier ull the unfortunate circumstances of our 
humiliating a connexion; and that all young profi this * "bid not be our best course 
candidates for medical practice, being duly i«, j. j*suc ; a.«i | ^ persuaded, that In a 
forewarned, will i.ukc special care to avoid nulllary point of view, the Duke of Wetting* 
a similar calaioaity. I ace no insuperable ton u ould not si^y- that we btul placed our- 
reason, indeed', why the governing mem- selves in' a false position, 
beta of the College of Charles H. them- 

selves should not (making a bon lire of their I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

odious and illegal by-laws) prefer the honour , 

of spontaneously resuming the original, aim- $|*»tcQ-CrW«tmous# 

pie constitution of Henry \ HI., to the dis¬ 
grace of being compelled from without to London, Dec, % 1826* 
return to first principles; this, however, is 
their own consideration. 


London,, Dec. 19,1826. 
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To the Editor of The Lancet, 


S editions of ray work on that medicine being 
exhausted, as a proof that it has not Men 
into disrepute, ranch less into disuse. I 
have no hesitation in stating it to he my 
honest conviction, that such an event is 
neither at hand, nor likely, very soon, to 
take place. But your reporter having ex* 
total ignorance of what i« inserted in The pressed his erroneous opinion on which I 
Lancet, and who declare that they never have so commented, under a mere My it is 
read such a Journal. At all times 1 am fair to attribute that opinion to ignorance 
glad to avail myself of uny, and every, ( Iran* only, and not to any improper feeling, 
nel of information ; suul as long as your As to his Second assertion, it is not easy 
Hospital Jlepoi i-> are given with fairness, to arcouat for its fallacy on the same ground* 
and cojMfe mere matter of fact, unalloyed Thai a reporter, who undertook to speak so 
hy cyrmWun opinions ami unjust personal I decidedly of Dr, ElliotsWs priority of »p> 
allusions, and Ktnml, ns must of them litre' plication of the hydrocyanic acid in certain 
stood, uncontradicled, 1 tannot but look cases of dyspepsia, should not have heed 
upt.i-ilii pcrmdleul that contains thmh as, aware that the claim which that gentleman 
so fur. valuable ".'a\ instructive. But when himself set up in his pamphlet on that sub* 
Reports are ushered in by preliminary oh- jeet, had long a:.o been controverted, and 
aervatioas, founded on error hr ruisropro- clearlyproved t , he groundless, by Dr. A. T. 
Mentation, the value, as well as the instruc- Thomson, in the second edition of jay trea- 
tion of the details that follow, must be tise on the use of that medicine, ( p. S86,) 
greatly diminished. This is the case With is a circumstance scarcely credible. That 
reaped to your hospital report on the contradiction has never, is) m\ knowledge, 
efficacy of hydrocyanic acid in derangements been refuted hi- Dr. Mhclsvn. although 
of the stnnuch, contained in this day's Num- Dr, Thoraeon iliin called ujh-.ii him ae. do, 
ber of Tii e Lancet, which report is prefaced in the most explicit manner. On that otca- 
by two assertions betraying either ignorance sion it was shown, that inasmuch an Dr, 
or want, of candour. I allude, first, to the KUiotson himself had admitted having read 
expression of the reporter’s belief, ilmi tin:, t.- 1 ;■ *"c.V: .n in which 1):. Thomson had 
medicine in question hnsfulirn :/»> ivuir, •:* :h. . ' i <*f d\qvpsia rnird bv the 
and kidded almst into ilume, in pectoral dm-! !..c\«..IC n. „i, given, >i<?( ina mhuikt, ns 

eases; and, •icohdjv. t: ihe irpot'lei V wji<. »!;.-« ruse at j»ist with Dr. KllioUnn. bin 
declaration, thii* Di. l-.sli**:—'m v- c ! i•' -:»nttr- on purely v:irniili. mul indue Liie print iph s, 
ihmi i, 1 . 1 . m r... ..-fi.Di-. i . : t »n- In- rou.'U not him- been ignore:-! of tJie r fieri 


. . » u :, n i.i h: m* i prac-jof that medicine, and of the success with 

tice, as a valuable remedy in derangements which it had been used by another pruc- 
of the stomach. titioner, in that class of complaints, long 

With respect to the first assertion, I can before him. 
at this moment appeal to same of thomM Now, oil her vour reporter knew all this, 
respectable members of the profession in or Ire knew it hot. If he knew it not, then 
London,—nay, to one or two at l!■<* head o( ; ut-jiiii r ought he to have haKorded the asser¬ 
tion profession, as well as to nmiu* pracii- tioii ho has pat forth, tending to mislead 
turners in the country,—further, 1 can call [your readers, particularly those for wlh o 
on not l* few of tlie medical olficers of public immediate use Tim Lancet is intended, 
institutions, to contradict it in the most tm-jIf. on the contrary, he knew it all, then .... 
qualified manner. Let art inquiry be made j but it cannot be. The Lancet will not, in- 
at the principal chemists in thO inetrop-'T.. .iri.-.ioriil'y, misrepresent facts. It must 
and many of :V it ■■u.riJ. «iv fer i! i \ h.i:, mere inattention on the part of 

purpose of UMvri. whi-tr: no the your reporter; and that inattention I deem it 
quantity of hydrocyanic acid prepared ami t necessary to point out to your notice, as the 
Mold by them has increased ten-fold since I rcqmn.sihle editor of that publication, 
first had the honour of introducing it to the And now, Sir, having been cundid with 
notice of the medical profession in this you, I confidently anticipate that you will 
Country, in consequence of its being more he proportionately fair towards the public, 
generally prescribed in those pectoral dia- and just towards Dr. 'Thomson and myself, 
ease* for which it has been recommended by inserting the present contradiction to two 
as a powerful means of cure, as well as in unsupported assertions, irt the same Journal 
those for which it is administered as a mere which gave them promulgation, 
palliative superior u. man) others, and you 1 have the. honour to be 

will have n strong cullwntl evident? that Your obedient w-rvant. 

your reporter is wrong. 1 may also be per-1 AvB- G«ANVlLts] MJ). 

muted, m conohnratmn of mv counter-! Grafton Street, Berkeley Square, 
statement, to aiiutfe to the fm of two I February 3, Vtt7. 
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hospital reports, 

hospital of surgery, 

Ponton Square, St. James'*. 


I portion of sound intepmontsas was likely to 
j ensure the success of the operation, Cuu- 
| aiderable hsunonhage took place during the 
i performance, of this operation, but only one 
I vessel was tied. A small piece of lint 
lmoi&tenen with water, was the only drew* 
1 i»g applied to the wound. 


Thu following cases of cancer afford illus¬ 
trations of the history and anatomical charac¬ 
ters of that disease, os well eb those points 
deserving particular attention in a practi¬ 
cal point of view. 


CANCER IN THS NOSE. 

T. S., aged 40, was admitted into tins 
Hospital, with two ulcers occupying the 
light and left sides > of the nosc\ These 
ulcers covered both aloe, and extended to n 
consiclerabl.- distance over each cheek. 
'I hey had aii the rhuraclers of. true cancer, 
having irregular very hard jagg- <1 edge.*, 
and a pn«ih!i»-l 'surface. I is*- adjacent inirs’ii- 
inents liar.i ion! lliir Lt-ncd. then , 1 w.ti also u 
copious discharge of ihi* ichor, na ompauied 
with u frtid smell, lie coiurli'.-us of ex¬ 
treme itchiness in the aare .j that on the 
left being the largest, and at the lower part 
i.(.iuly cofilvscing with the otto on. the op- 
|.i.«ite sun*. 

Tsw Wiiient stated, that about four years 
ag« i. pimple formed on the left cheeks and 
alter scvntchiug the part, the pimple was 
frequently removed. One year after the 
commencement of this affection on the 
cheek, the patient her am • anasarcous in the 
lower cxtr-'iuitics, Di:t by the use of reme¬ 
dies lie recovered- 

About the same time the sore extended, 
and has been extending ever since, lie 
stales, that previous to the appearance of 
the pimple, as well as since, he has had his 
nose faverftl times severely bruised, by fall¬ 
ing oRis face while in a state of intoxica¬ 
tion. About ten weeks after his admission 
into this Hospital, he was attacked with 
gout in both knees, for which he was bled 
both generally and locally with very marked 
and derided relief. 

On hiB admission, 6 th of December lost, 
his lower extremitie* a second time became 
(edematous, for which he took the following 
pill: 

R, Mats, fil . hyd., gra. xii. 

Pnlv.jid. digital., grs, iv. Mix. 
formed into a mass, and divided into pills 
xii. One to be taken thrice a day. 

0per aim. 

To-day, Mr. Wardrop made the iurisiotis, 
considerably beyond what appeared to be 
the limits of the disease ; leaving aucli n 


Immediately after the operation, the pa¬ 
tient became extremely faint, was put to 
bed, and two grains of opium administered. 
At 4, (p. m.l ci.mpluiivd of thirst, with 
stiffness in the wound. To be kept on t$a 
and water gruel. ,|jk ( 

18. At 10 , (a. m.) has passed a pretty 
comfortable night, but complains of head* 
ache ; pulse 90, softer than on the preced¬ 
ing day; tongue white, thirst increased.; 
has had no ulvine evacuation during the 
last 24 hours. 

R hffti, senna, 3 U,; 
t ft ' be TcpeaM every three hours, until the 
bowels are freely opened. 

9. (p, m.) The bowels have been opened 
twice, headache nearly gone, pain in the 
wound iucreased. 

I ft. Has passed an indifferent night, there 
is some puifiness about the face ; increased 
swelling, sir.- unit'd by smarting pain at 
'.lie edges n! nit worn. I. 

Hak. R. Infut. senna, $ii, at 3 p. m, 
bowels have been opened. 

R. Ftl eo/oeynlh romp., ii. 

Calomel, grs. ri. 31ix. To be taken 
immediately. 

90. Swelling of the face greatly dimi¬ 
nished ; tongue clean; bowels have been 
opened several times. 

21 . Swelling of the face quite gone; 
bowels regular; to have a little broth to 
day. • 

January 10. Y>» oh- ra'iun of imin-rianc* 
has taken place in the state of the patient, 
ji'iff.cioiiilv i:.i«T«Miug n. toniiau* an-j. jri t 
of late‘hi v.ninj hits began rapidly to hit 
up by healthy granulations, and there is 
every reason to conclude that the objec t of 
the operation in producing a cure ha* been 
completely accomplished. 


cancer on the hand. 

A coachman applied to the Hospital* with 
a warty tumour on the skin, situated be¬ 
tween the metacarpal bones of the thumb 
and index finger, having all the usual cha¬ 
racters of a cancerous ulcer, with a very 
Hard base ; the extent of the tumour 
being distinctly limited, hrwa* advised to 
have it removed. 
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CAM CEB OP THE UP. 

An old mm applied for advice On account 
of a cancerous tumour on the upper tip, the 
limits of which were also welt defined, and 
as no contiguous glands appeared to be af¬ 
fected, he was recommended to have the 
diseased part removed. 

CAMCER OP THS UttPAST. 

Mary AV„ *tat. .43, married, hut who 
has had no children, perceived seven years 
ago, anposting of a limpid Serous fi'ii.t from 
the nifp» of the left breast; this v:.\ fn! 
lowed by a gradual retraction of the nipple, 
which has now receded so fax as to form a 
concavity on that part of ‘he breast, the 
skin covering this emu’mny in ibiirkenftl. 
f.nrdt nod, and < iui l>r toitaiuu hedtu a h.iri, 
Urv\ l.: r «je, irr* ;:ui;uly idiaj eil, and knotty 
tumour, occupying tiro greater part of the 
mammary gland. On the sftin, at the base 
of the mamma, there is a scirrhous tubercle, 
quite insulated from the diseased breast, and 
in the axilla there is an enlarged and hard- 
on.-d lymphatic gland. 'Tie < aianivnia an- 
)■» ■ 1 ;ul.i!, ln-r ; ■ nrrai hen 1 : ii is good, and she i 
i .in ^ hi ins oi !i ,| .b‘ pain. 

From the ciiMiiminat.nu of the Ivmph-Aiii- _ 
glands, Mr. \V;.n!rop ronstdried that nn: 
attempt to rrnvive tin- divasn! parts by iui 
operation, would be improper, wesidcs the 
use of eviieuuiits, she has been advised to 
apply a Jew lr.*rbes at some distance from 
the diseased parts of the akin, at interval* 
of four or five days, from which practice 
she Bas already received .-ei'Miferkbh' relii '*. 
the size of the tumour hi Tg bs^u.id. aud 
the sensation of tension and fullness jmti- 
gated. 

bAKte;»t , ’ 'dr' THE EH EAST. 

M. B,, tetat. 00 . The right mamma is 
tioV ionsidrr.iienlarged; the disrased 
niiiAs being of an irregular form, composed, 
as it were, of a number of different tuber- 
ulna* The anterior portion is in a state of 
ulceration, the edge* of the sore being ir¬ 
regular, everted, and of a wry florid colour: 
its surface iseovered in amuc parts by dirty 


She attributes it to a blow received twelve 
months ago, soon after which ahe perceived 
a hard lump as big as a marble in her breast, 

I which she could move to any part of it, and 
| which has since gradually increased to its 
present size. .About a monrli ago, tftte tn- 
jinmir being tense and painful, she applied 
several leeches to it, soon after which the 
I ulceration commenced, and has made most 
rapid progress. She lias, from its com¬ 
mencement, suffered considerable pain, 
j which of late has become more intense. She 
says that h-*r previous hr.dih has been good, 
i.-'d that sh. !• . 1 - ivy well m present. Her 
[complex!..:: <-t a l.Vhu colour; her rest 

j at night m.paired by the pain, and she 

raii:'.,i li»- down. 

The favourable circumstances of this case, 
com ran red with those of the former, have 
iisdeced Mr. Wardrop to recommend, the 
| patien t to submit to the excision of the dis- 
i eased mass, to which she h»» consented. 

| The operation wan performed on Sunday 
; last, bv including the whole Of the diseased 
ni-itiTiTua witiiin two elliptical incisions, and 
removipg not only What was changed in 
MTiicrure, but a eonftidernhl.o portion of in- 
tP.juoHMits and adjneent part* which ap¬ 
peal' d healthy- 

t>e dissection was expeditiously, 
and Mr. Wardrop coimidm-d it proper to tic 
with ligatures » considerable number of 
bleeding vessels, w he tVobceived- this pa¬ 
tient not a fit subject to lose ttmch blood, 
on account of the feeble State of her cobsti* 
1 iw,ii,•!, depending, m, doul:*. on ihe copious 
ih-cl.arje, am* the vxviit ir.i-u: >-i‘ the local 
disease. 

The tumour, on dissection, exhibited all 
the striking characters of scirrhus, and ap¬ 
peared limited Snd imbedded in sound parts. 

The patient got one grain Of Opium half 
! an hour before the operation, and two grains 
: immediately after it. « 

Second day. No bleeding or pam; ha* 
(had a good night; slight fever; to have five 
grains of calomel. 

Third day. No pain of bleeding; all 
[febrile symptoms gone ; hoWelsopen. 


yellow looking skiughn, snd in others by 
exuberant and uttbOalthy granulations, 
there is a copious 'discharge of a thin foetid 
sanies; the skin covering the tumour i* very 
much discoloured, being of a dark purple 
hue ; and aim experiences most acute lan¬ 
cinating pains. 

The tumour has not that degree of hard¬ 
ness and knotty fceliug usually met with in 
sciirhus ; it is « xtr<*nn>|y moveable, having 
no adhesion, to the pert oral muscle; the 
adjacent akin is perfectly healthy m its ap- 
pc lira nee, and no diseased g lauds can he 
detected in its vicinity. 


COULKCTION* OE MORBID 1‘ttEPAHATrOXS. 

Mr. Wardrop has sent his private collec¬ 
tion of preparations to this Hospital, os a 
propn .ippcndstre to such an establishment. 
Though small in number, each specimen 
illustrates some important diseased change ; 
aud as the present preparations art* not 
only valuable, but. as there are almost daily 
contributions made to it,, we shall from 
time to time give an account, of any which 
we may deem more particularly worthy at 
notice. 



INCONTINENCE OF URINE. ft* 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


CASE Of VVntKKil St.Ot! RHINO Of TUB LA* 

btrm ro wen{>{, srccKBsrut1,v treated by 
THE AfPLICATION OF VNMLWfKD NITRIC 
acid, ( Wincami (meady, quinine, ammonia, 
and opium, being given Jo the valient.) 

Mary Wilson, Mat. 19. a woman of the 
town, pale and unhealthy in api>e&n»nce, was 
admitted into the Female Venereal Ward 
on the |Oth of January, under the care of 
Mr. Morgan.. At the time of admission, 
the whole of the upper surface of the 
labium pu&endi was rowis-d with a Mack ( 
slough, from beneath which there w a| 
slight s«i»»u« discharge. The shin, to some j 
•■Mont above the slough, was affected with) 
a nark coloured inflammation ; the §lands j 
in the right groin wore much enlarged, paiu* ' 
ful, and vory tender to the touch. The 
©Onstetertion sympathised with this state of 
ports; the puis© whs email and quick j the 
tongue was faired aud the skin hot. The 
girl com plained of a burning pain in the; 
note, which entirely prevented her from 
sleeping. The history which she gave of 
hot ease was briefly as follows:—She suit! 
that, she bad beer, living eighteen months 
as a prostitute in the neighbourhood of the 
London Docks* whore she; hid frequen t itt- 
tmourae with foreign sailors, and, as she 
freely confessed, was in tire habit of drink* 
fag largh quantities of spirituous liquors. 
Slip had had a purulent discharge from the 
vagina for several w^ks prior to her ad¬ 
mission into the Hospital, hut about ten 
days previous she observed a small sore on 
the inside of the right labium puilewii. 
whirl) wus, according to her uocouui, vm , 
fitiperliml at but *, rndually i'te deej.es . 
and as she was still compelled to pui>n.' 
her gtodi&ary abandoned habits, at length j 
proceeded to that state of sphacelus which! 
we have described. 

J amiary 10. Leman juice to he applied to 
the part hv means of pieces of lint, and over 
these a hnseert meal poultice. Twelve 
leeches to the right groin. 

S. \ '.i - ef quinine far grains ; 

(■/ five grains ; 

Opium ,oue gfuin ; 
to he taken three times a-day. 

11, The febrile excitement is somewhat 
lessened; the appearance of the parts is 
much the same as described yesterday. Mr, 
Morgan directed the undiluted nit tie acid /■> 
be applied to the slough- Coatktee tin: me;.! - 
cine, and six ounces of brandy allotted daily, 
with generous diet, 

12. There hr a line of demarcation• form- 
iag between the dead end living parts; the 


slough appears not to extend to any great 
depth. 

Ttefw.it ifte cf.pH. itiim aftJu mT-.V acid. 

1.3. 'H i bisr. iso.ii o: s: i- si.uigb has 
sepa; <•<<•'' !■* it# ««.»•:*- vAia'Si 1 ., I- uiiiiya #or© 
covered with yellowish slough, intermixed 
with bloody spate. Tim surrounding in¬ 
flammation has much dwrvowd ; tin- en¬ 
largement of the glands in the groin is leas, 
aud they are now fret* from pain. The cou* 
Btituiional disturbance has greatly subsided. 

Ordered to apply the lorn on- j uice to the 
sore, with the linseed meal poulth^u as la 
the first instance. Continue the medicines. 

16. The surface of the sore covered with 
heailhy gsai.uDikii.*. and the subjacent in* 
rtaii.!iiu:,-u: i-nt.ix-is gone. There is an evi¬ 
dent improvement ill the patient’s appear¬ 
ance : tin- pulse lias acquired more tone ; 
rest is obiniiicd, und the appetite is good. 
The application ©ft!.*. Icin-m. .»••• occasions 
imirh smarting pain. M*. Mv-ii'im to-day 
directed it; to be diluted, and used in thin 
state, 

18. The sore is healing fast. Ordered 
simple dressing, and to omit the use of the 
lemon juice, and a Wo the pouUwos. Win* 
is now allowed instead of the brandy. 

*20 and. *24. Tlu* sore is healing rapidly, 

s&. ■ Nearly well.. 

incontinence or vuinf. 

3. Hill, ait. 13, was admitted into Luke's 
Ward pn gPth of November, under the care 
of Mr. Morgan, on account of incontinence 
of urine. He gave the following account 
of hi# disease .‘—about fifteen month# before 
he came te the tloaptal, he was standing 
upon a post, when his foot slipped, and 1» 
fell astride some railing, which thus very 
forcibly ftr-uk tin* perineum. Immediately 
•lo-r ;i. receipt of the injury, he had a 
desire tv make water, but found that he was 
incupable i*i" doing no, He was seen by « 
surgeon on the day after the accident, and 
repeated attempts were made to p»a« the 
catheter, but without success; at this time 
the l)oy was suffering much pah, from *);<; 
distended stale ofliii* bladder. Thi atteud- 
ant surgeon, however, having failed in his 
efforts to pass (In- rWilu-Ur, cmiMited him¬ 
self with prescribing the use of foments- 
tious ; a few* hours alter, tlu* urine dribbled 
away involuntarily, and in this manner the 
boy wm# relieved. He continu'd talabour 
under incontinence of urine for the apace 
of a fortnight, at the expiration of which 
period he was better, but not entirely rid of 
the symptom. He reroufaed in thi# state 
,for upwards of three months, when, after 
rifling to horseback to a considerable dis¬ 
tance, be found that his urine had flowed 
away in voluntarily, and from thfa time, i|- 
coniini’nce of uuue continued to the date of 
Hia adniiseiofi iut» the hospital. Tbf Jxty 



FRACTURE OF THE URANIUM. 


m 


Mated that be had taken various medicine* case of compocno, oommiki t tei> frac- 
without benefit, but had never worn a m- ti re of the cranium, with depres* 
theter; bis general health appeared to be sion of bosk, 

good. Charles Ward, a spare lad, about twelve 

Air. Morgan, on the day of flic j.oiieiit’* y. ara of age, was-brought to the Hospital 
•admission, passed a sound into tin- Madder .slMut two o'clock, (p, in.) on Friday the 
With some difficulty ; the obstruction was in 19th of January, having received severe 
the membranous portion of the urethra, at injury to the bead, occasioned by the kick 
which part it appeared as if the point of the of a horBe. He was placed in Cornelius 
instrument passed into a sacculus. Ordered Ward, under the care of Mr. B. Cooper, 
to apply a Mister to the loins, and to take On examination, there was found to be 
half n drachm of the subcftrhmate <f soda in a an irregular wound of the scalp, over the 
wine-glassful of the iufusiou of cascarilla, upper pari of the left parietal bone--that is, 
three tltaestHlay.* at its anterior superior angle. The bone 

Nov. , 10 . YV o find the patient tins nrm> was denuded, and was so much comminuted, 
ins labouring under rtirvtum of urine, ni: : ch ■ iMit several distinct portions were driven 
.Mr. Morgan nilrihuiea to the irritation pro- in. mid were evidently pressing upon the 
dared in thr urethra. by :1m* attempts vbicls' brain. The symptoms present, were those 
"Were made to pass the sound. An Munir ‘ indicative of corn pri salon of the brum, the 
gum catheter was int:tid:i> rtl wiili ; i>r< a'.Iimj? was r.*, rhnous, tin- pulse slow, 
little difficulty, and a considerable quantity jtiio pupil* tMsilt d and immoveable. and there 
tjf uriiiP drawn off; the r lithe (er was re-. was an absence <>i‘ all coiiMdoiiknrss. The 
tained in the Madder by u^-aTi'i o! tapes. 'boy luring been taken hi to tin* cjn-rating 
Bee. 6 . The rutbeli i bus Men kept in! tkaire, ihe wound of the scalp was first 
the bladder since the leal report; it i.rcs. and then by moan* of I ley's saw, 

sinned some pain atf.ret,I isit. ibis fooi> sub- ami the elevator, Mr. C.»npi*r succeeded in 
sided. A portion of the urine passes by removing lire depressed portion of bone, 
tbe side of the instrument. Contiuue the Ihe patient very shortly experienced re- 
medicine, lief; in the space of a quarter of nn hour 

9 , The catheter was withdrawn verier- tbe pulse had risen considerably, and there 
.day, and has not since been introduced. He was a return of consciousness. In the 
cam mow retain a considerable quantity of evening, it was thought proper in abstract 

/wine, but occasionally suffers much pain in ten ounces Of blood from the arm, ami tefi 
pussing if, am! bus tenesmus, with involun- ‘ grains of calomel were given. 

■iu:y evacuiui.-.ii (li'lbf* reetuii!. i Tbe state of the patient is highly 

11 . fhe pirieiif is progressively iiriprov-J faronrable lie answers ^uesiiotis ration- 
ing : micfiintioi! is uni so irequerit. and ihe idly, ihe pupils lire obedient to light, and 
j'liin i:xjn rieuceii iihoiiMbe neckof the hlatl-J !«■ ha* no pain in the hi ad. The pulse is 
der is much le«-s. efllheler is innoduivil. li'U, a:.d small : the longue dry, but not 
wcerv morningthere is still some obs:ruc- tuned; the skin natural; the bowel® have 
rtion to its passage, at the membranous por- been moved twice. A dose of house medi- 
tkm of tbe urethra. • cine (salts and senna,) was given this morn- 

20 . Much tbe same, Ordered to take ing, and the patient vomitedshortly after, 
twelve drops of the tincture of cantharides 21 . The patient is entirely free from bad 
in each dose of the mixture prescribed on symptoms ; the pulse ha* now sub®* >d to 
Hie patient's admission. ! ?«>. With a view of keeping np an hetion 

10 . Sounds are passed into the bladder on the bowels, the following mixture was 
occasionally; the obstruction is much less- prescribed; 

«ned. He continues to take the mixture. Sulphate if magnm«,4 drachms; 

Jan, SO. The same plan of treatment has Station of acetate of ammonia, 1 ounce j 
been continued, and at the date of tins re- Sotulion aftwtarenietic, halfdrachm ; 

nortfhe bpy is able to retain his iiiiiu 1 , and Water, b ounces. Mir. 

passes K witlt a moderately full stream, A large table-spoonful of this mixture to 
suffering but little pain. He remain* in tbe be given every four hours. 

Hospital, in consequence of having had a £7. From tbe date of our last report, we 
return ,'f ague, under which complaint he have visited the patient daily, and have 
laboured a few weeks before admission, found notbing material to note. With the 
30,' Bis, missed quite well. exception of the wound in tbe scalp, the 

„___ . . hoy might indeed be pronounced in perfect 


* In the application of blisters, Mr. Mor- j The wound ha* a healthy appearance; 
gan invariably ad. >P*s an old-fashioned mode j poultices have been applied during tbe last 
of practice, m .or der to prevent strangury :! three days. 

it consists itt the interposition of a piece of- Feb. 3. Tire patient is in every respect 
ftUvei-paper between blister and skin. I doing well, and the wound is fast Ming. 
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ANATOMICAL COURSE 01 LECTURES. 

At St . Bartholomew ’* Hospital* 

On the Lunge, and "Respkution. 

Y'“ mat oiii-:. lobule of the luisg*. 

1 r ■; blow-pun, blow into, it, tad fill 
me whoa of the lobules of the ’ung* with 
air; there is, however, no communication 
h'-'-.vefii the air tells, and the interstitial 
»■; fomni'ifi connerting cellular tissue. The 
air you blow into one lobalc, will pass on, 
into another, and from that into another, 
until you have blown up tin- whole. You 
may do the same thirty; with un injection oi'J 
quicksilver. It ap;***™. therefore, that tin 
air veasek Umuiv.at:; in cells, whirl* are air 
tight. In blowing up the lungs this way, 
you never can fill also the interstitial sub¬ 
stance. So, again, you may fill up the in¬ 
terstitial substance, or common eoivmrtiiig 
celluLy tissue; but hy doing that, you can 
neve™et the injection into the air cells at 
the. same time. In short, the lungs are a 
sponge, with the air vessels leading into the 
sponge ; and the parts of the sponge are 
conjoined with one another, hut the con¬ 
joining substance has no connexion * wi th 
the sponge itself.. 

I have represented these air tubes to be 
mucous membrane, and they are mucous mem¬ 
brane throughout; tb'ic is gv-ii' secretion 
of mucus from them, as t i-rv body ku.‘*ws. 
for it is coughed up, wrl j.whires great ir 
citation. 

1 nil ability of the air-eelk. With regard 
to their irritability, these air-vessels are 
primarily irritable; and the question is, 
whether these vessels which permeate the 
lungs are irritable or not! Now who can 
tell that ? It is believed that all the mu¬ 
cous membranes of the body are irritable. 

I don’t believe that any body can demon* j 
Vol. XI. 


I Btrate an irritable mucous membrane iu the 
I urethra, and yet that part has been known 
to be of considerable irritability. Now it 
has been a question among surgeons and 
physiologists, as to the irritability of these 
vessels in the lungs; and you may ask my 
opinion upon the subject, or 1 may at once 
tell you, that I have no doubt of the air ves¬ 
sels of the lungs being irritable. What is 
to be our guide 1 Our seuaes are insufficient 
to inform us; why, then, observation of 
course must. Ordinarily, respiration may 
be said to be a mechanical process; we en¬ 
large the capacity of the chest by the inter* 
costal muscles, and the air is forced into the 
lungs: we dimmish the chest, and the air 
is foiciii oiii of tii- bmp, just as if you 
were using a pair of bellows. Ordinarily 
respiration is carried on merely as a me¬ 
chanical process; but, extraordinarily, do wo 
not find manifestations that air cannot get 
into the bags, though we do endeavour to 
enlarge fho cheat '1 You know you never 
could lift np the board of the bellows, if 
you were to stop up the holes that admit 
the air, and why ! On account of the im¬ 
mense weight of the atmosphere. Just, sp, 
if you were to put a rope about a man’s 
neck, and stop the air from entering into 
the trachea, it is not the strongest man that 
wet lived that could afterwards enlarge 
that man’s chest.; to do that, would be to 
lift up ar. immense load of air. A man hav¬ 
ing irritable lungs, may be sitting comfort¬ 
ably enough at the fire-aide, but a little 
smoke comes into the room, and be can 
breathe no more! he gasps for breath, he 
cannot enlarge the chest, and lie finds the 
utmost difficulty in remitting ; but where s 
the difficulty’ Where a the sensation of 
pain and * ontracricm 1 Why, in the lungs 
thcaisi Ives ; the hindrance i# there ; I 
Ik licit, ir is all irritability. And it is very 
curious to observe, w here you find an iiri- 
tabie state of the lungs disposing to coutrar:- 
tion, what slight tilings affect, what sbght 
things bring on, and relieve, this asthmatic 
breathing: pure air generally i* ,!; v«s it. 
People who have asthmatic fun," i-< town, 
go about the streets with their shouldem 
hitched up to their ears, and using every 
auxiliary to enlarge their chest } »vd the 
2 S 
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advice that is generally given is, why, take 
theta into the country. I remember a neigh¬ 
bour of mine perfectly well, whom, upon 
my life, it was painful to see walk about 1 
. the street, or breathe any impure air, for 
you would have thought it would have suf¬ 
focated him. He had a house in the 
country; he used to get into his carriage 
in Bedford Row, to go to it,and as soon as 
he got to the end of Gray’s Inn Lane, he 
drew in a mouthful of fresh air, and then 
breathed perfectly well. Now, vitt vena, 
there ate people, who cannot live in the 
country, but who come tip to London, and 
live very comfortably tare : ahd l remem¬ 
ber once being a little deceived by a case of 
this kind ; it was the cane of a man whose 
lungs were so asthmatical that he could never 
lay down in his bed at night, and really his 
ciwte was so distressing that bis physicians 
advised him to go the South of France, and 
winter there. He came to London, in bis 
route to France, and, most whimsically, 
ealled on me. 1 told him, what 1 tell every 


Jjbodvessck—Here are the ramifications 
of the great pulmonary artery supplying the 
lungs; but on injecting that artery we find 
certain discrepances between it and those 
of the other parts of the body; in others, 
we see them communicating with one 
another, but we do not see that in the 
pulmonary artery; the ramifications of this 
artery are distributed on the outside ol the 
air cells of the lunge. The blood, as you 
know, returns to the left auricle of the 
heart by four pulmonary veins. With re¬ 
gard to the bronchial vessels, they unques¬ 
tionably accompany the ramifications of the 
bronchia throughout the lungs, and are con¬ 
sidered as the nutrient ar teries of the lungs; 
but, whether they arc the sole nutrient 
arteries of the lungs, is matter of con¬ 
siderable doubt •, when Huy sell first dis¬ 
covered these arteries, Ire naturally enough 
said, how could people be so absurd as to 
say--what, the arterious blood afford nu¬ 
triment to the lungs! Is it not venous 

, . , - -—..jjbJoodl Are there not the bronchial vessels 

body else, that the best thing he could do 5 of which I, Frederick Ituvsch, am the dig. 
was, to take care oi the Mate of his stomach, j mivrcr 1 But it was said they were not 
k L ought!*.) The Btomach and the lunge are [large enough to afford nutriment to the 
aupphed bv die same nerves, and 1 shall lungs; he, however, said they were.- 
boldly declare to you,* that I believer the! What, creates the greatest doubt is, flm* \ou 
irritation of the Jungs doc* proceed from ita j may inject the adhesion* between the vie, \m- 
State of the digestive organs. (Continued \imimonalunul theplenru-emtolb, wish subtile 
*<»«'himll.ua.nndthatthatwas;injection through the pulmonary artery; 


all I could say ; if he t hose lie might attend 
to it. In about three weeks afterwards, lie 
Called on me again, and said, 0,1 have been 
living in J.^odoj:, I have been doing as you 
bttde me, and I have not bad the least diffi¬ 
culty in breathing since I saw you; and 1 
begirt to doubt whether I should go to the 
South of France at all; it is very incon¬ 
venient to me to go there; it is taking me 
ttway from my business, from the society of 
my Mend*; and what do you think f 1 
Said, I don’t know what, to think, nor do 1 
know how you arc to determine, except by 
going back to your own residence, and see¬ 
ing how yon arc when you got there. He 
went book, and, e^ad, the very first night he 
got into bod in his own house, he was al¬ 
most suffocated. Now, that man lived on 
the top of a high hiU, where the sir was of 
course fresh and pure. j 

HI tell yon of another case j it was that of | 
a man who lived in a state which \ ou would 
have supposed would have suffocated almost 
*®y body. His room was filled with Sul- 
phurte aeul gas, and he found it relieved lus 
difficulty of breathing in an amaxiog degree. 

1 say that i* whimsical; but all this lends to 
convince me, that there is « state ofiirritn- 
hiity In the togs, and Which proceeds from 
the Btate of the stomach too. 

How, t have done with what I muy call ths 
itjftftl strwture of the tog*—tlte air-tubes, 
air-cell*; trad I go on to the blood-vessel*, 


Bl!,: these adhesions an 1 formed bv a gelati¬ 
ons sort of matter. In short, 1 leave the 
matter in ft state of uncertainty; but rite 
argument that the blood of the pulmonary 
artery is unfit for nourishment, is, 1 think, 
not a very valid one, inasmuch as though it 
went for the venous blood, it became ar¬ 
terious blood in its branch through the longs. 
Well, so much for the bronchial vessels. 

JbMrbetttf,~Now the lungs contain num¬ 
berless absorbent vessel*; those are deep- 
seated fibftorbenta; they are verynunrrotra, 
and they are not valvular. All tbeL ab¬ 
sorbents pas* through a number of absor¬ 
bent glands, which are seated about the 
primary ramifications of the bronchia. For 
ft long time the nature of these glands was 
unknown; they were thought to be mucous 
glands for some time, but-skiHul injections 
hare clearly proved that they are absorbent 
glands; the absorbents paiw through them; 
and thes. arc the bruin iini ahsorbcuf glands, 
'1 hey have thin capxuiei, and when you cut 
them open iliev appear to be cellular, nnd 
you find a fluid in them that is black, and 
will soil any thing it touches. It is found 
that this black fluid is owing to carlm ; and 
the question i«, how it gat there t Then it 
has been genmlly thought that it must be 
from the dirt of the atmosphere which we 
inhale, I know that there is a great deal 
of dirt gets into our lungs, we who live in 
this town at least j for those who art ha the 



OV THE LONGS, AND RESPIRATION. 


tj* ^•*‘"8 “ » nwrainir, spit op tbifT 
JPjSJf***. *° that it must pet into the 
the atmosphere, in London nt 
^ JWrt I ohaerre that, in London, if I 
t;h'«uW > I find no carbon in these 
fll j it is red flnid T find in them. Now, 

#A*tltoa'Why n child's absorbent* should 
-**#•«*be ns an adult's, and I find, 
ji - &■ . ®f** u 811 Md man in the country 

• wfjy fa itey hare 1 opened there), I find this j 
/ft their lungs, jnst the same as 1 i 

■gd. fe’in the lungs of those who live and; opinion ofrlw t-rof,,•«.!•»« with tttoifl'to ft»f 

«*»London; therefore 1 tun puatledabout siiho-it. Totmt-r: • * * 

Wj «ld I cannot tell you any more reaps, i , oxv 


ter 

that may be; those who art boHeved to he 
the most accurate experimentalists affirm, 
that there is no more carbonic acid gas 
thrown out in expiration than can be made 
by the tHmininhcd qniiitiri "he oxygen 
whkb ! :sp b ■ drawn .n into-.ral iV.. that 
there is no more oxygen consumed tbto 
what i.” mieymt.* in predirei! the exact quan¬ 
tity of rarb-uiir at ul g.ia ti nt has been given 
out- This is the opinion of the best expe¬ 
rimentalist#. and (her.-fore it is the general 


it was Bupjmsed, that 
, „ n wuk takf-L in re the blood, and that 
thus if, obtained its carmine colour; but all 
now say it is not So. Those Who suppose 
oxygon to be taken into the blood thought 
that the lungs were a source of uniinal heat, 
and that the oxygen meeting with the car¬ 
bon in its round, the carbon united with it, 
and thus did they account for the oxygen 
in the body; but if you deny the ingress of 
oxygon, nil this fall* to the ground. Again, 
there seems to he toother circumstance 
which gives a death blow to the theory of 
oxygen being imbibed into the blood, and 
these are the theories of Mr. Brodic. You 
know that circulation will be continued if 
respiration be continued, wen though the 
brain has no influence upon the body. 

f.f: Gallon took a why brain of to 

, .... - f it wo expire animal, tod continuing respiration, circbla- 

abounda With carbonic acid gas, and that a ? tion was continued ; (hut is, in 1 - did not take 
certain portion of oxygen is taken away away the base of the brain, but removing 
from it; this is the change Wrought tn ito* [the upper part of the brain to the base, eir- 
mr we inspire. Ar.d whut is the change ■ culaiion w as continued. But Mr. Brodfo 
wrought in the blood by respiration 1 7 hat. ■ divided the msdutla spinalis ; he pithed an 
which went forth by the pulmonary ar- 1 animal, and by that means, as I may toy, 
tery purple-dark-purpie Mood, returns; killed it. Afterwards he kept up artificial, 
by the veins sennet-coloured blood. Then > respiration for three hours, and the blood 
it is ^believed now that the change is, circulated all that time, and it underwent 
wrought prmnpa’iy by parting with the [ the change from scarlet, to purple aucces- 
carbon. I cannot howen-r believe, that. sively ; vet that,animal corded quicker than 
♦hn+A. *!.» - *■.‘another animal cooled which was killed i 


Big it than that we find this hlack dirty 
Stuff in them. 

Fdnrtlw .—Now with regard to the func- , 
tions of the lungs, I hare very little to sav! 
indeed: hut formerly, a great deal was to 1 
be said, and I may Affirm, that one of the 1 
most beautiful theories that ever was erected 
by human ingenuity has been completely 
overthrown, and that there is none other 
erected in 1M Stead. 

Physiology.—in speaking of the physio- 
logy of the lungs, there are Certain foots 
we have to advert to, tod one is, the change 
wrought upon the air inspired. Now what 
We draw m by inspiration, we know very 
well contains 27 part# of pure air, oxygen 
gas ; 72 of «wfe, and one or so of car¬ 
bon. Then we know that what 


thajj^the sole cause of the change, because 
it insuch a striking difference. It is said, 
that the Mood is carbonised by the action of 
the air in the lungs. Now he good enough 
to be aware that wliat takes place in the 
longs fakes place also in a haaon. You 
bleed vour patient, and let the blood cool; 
you find the cmssauieutum with a bright 
scarlet coat on the surface ; turn the clot 

X ide down ; O, you see the bottom of a 
;k purple ; but wait a little, tod Unit 
black purple will change to scarlet. Wi ll, 
all this a« it were Vv the otp'.i i'fon of the 
blood to air, throat Ji the m-iimm of the 
serum. It seems t, he u i.bviuic.d t !■»!■:• e; 
that takes place—an action or a re-a. ti n 
of a chemical nature which takes place j 
upon the Mood in consequence of an ex- 

nAOiM *A A- .. - J.-..I 


the same manner, Where no inflation of the 
lungs had taken place, so that inflation Of 
the lungs cannot he the cause of animal 
heat. But still people cannot get the idea 
oat of their dreads, that there may he some 
source of animal heat Ire re, but requiring the 
action of the nervous system to render it 
cflitient; that there may be some change 
wrought in the blood, which, under the 
influence of the nervous system, may be 
productive of augmented temperature. But 
we will say that is opinion. 

Now you know I profess myself tn be it 
great admirer of John Hunter, and of all 
John Hunter’s opinions; for l know not any 
man who ever considered tire diflrrent sub¬ 
jects of physiology with tire sum ■ depth of 


posure to the air; and a ■. r r»:i:ti degree of r. flection. ! ,.:.d with so unprejudiced a misty 
medium does not prevent •In-*. I hen i: is j !IH \,«v(>r uo I hear Mr. Hunter Bay a 

p arbon goes off from tire blood, J ji.iug but as an inference from facts; he 
ah« makes tfcd carbonic acid gX*. Sowjh*! ao opinion fimt was not an inference 

2 $ X 
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row fact*; he has given no opinion about j wa» equally probable that a sympathy ft* 


•be UBfcft of the bile. What doe* be my of 
'aspiration t ile says this ; that it seems j 
o impart life to the blood, which life be-i 
‘owes distributed to ait pari* of the body, i 
What i* the fact on which he grounds 
ibis opinion t Why, that if an animal did 
wot respire, be would die; that ’* ail. Well, 
life., some subtile principle, which he be¬ 
lieved pervaded every part, end without 
which the body eouhl not be supporte d. 
Halier eawe to the conclusion thnt tin* prin¬ 
ciple of life originates in, am) i« supported 
by. our food ; now if 1 Iwlier had gone u little 
further, he would have completely come up 
to my ideas; for 1 do believe that a prin¬ 
ciple of vitality is imparted to digested ali¬ 
ment, fund that it is, m» it were, resuscitated 
and kept up during life by respiration; 
♦bat ’a tin* notion I have of it. No animal* 
will live without th* v\ {insure- without the 
ventilation, u* 1 may <*11 it, of the circu¬ 
lating fluid*. Yon may.drown a fish, by 
depriving water of all the pure air—fouling 


listed between the long* and the heartit. 
seems to be difficult to meet with such a 
case, but that sympathy is reciprocal be¬ 
tween these two organs, nobody can doubt. 
The cM phy^b' ^ti believed, when a man 
‘died s.itl'-M ..i-d, tiiM 1 he died becaaws the 
blood could not pass from the r ight ttido of 
his heart to the left, Now a doctor who 
published in Edinburgh, and afterwards 
went to the West Indies, affirmed, that this 
was not a true view of the subject. I forget 
the name of the Doctor ; ! am very forget¬ 
ful of names; but the way he took to show 
it was this: he put a cord round the wind¬ 
pipe of an animal, and stopped the ingress 
of air into the long*; he then opened the 
chest of the animal, and he found that the 
blood did circulate through the lungs, 
though tire wmdpije- was tied, and that the 
animal died with tbe left cavities of the 
heart full of the purple blood — blood that, 
hud not undergone the change by the reci- 
■jl action that extota between blood and 


it, and depriving it of all the pur*- aii , a, rk „jr; and therefore, any* he, now this is 
it. up in « hottto, and cool it to the tempo-loot the cause, but the cause is, because the 
return that a fish would delight to live in ;-.rj.V. bi...Tir. ■ ‘ .v proper stimulus to the 
then immune the fish* take up the g$B» t r»:m !■ *’■ Now l am .inclined to 

you will we that the blood ia the bronobin j think, tb-it this getiCvmun oiuittod to notice 
will become purple, and the fifth ft®' i# * the rircniuKtwttre n?btiv»- to ?!.» tenacity of 
drowned, but not quickly, Than, it i# m i imitbiliii in the ihfforvm part* oi the heart, 
you please; you may aceattftt for .wfepire-!namely, that Ut an annua! tli»* when it will, 
turn—for the use of respirattoft, by *«ying, j the left cavities of the heart sowK-et lows 
that it deiiarboutttM* the blood, that ft takes j their imthbility. Rut KicKnf has put all this 
from it a prindpte wfekh k wxwm ; or jiii a clear paint of vi.-*. . b.- ha* ste.wn that 
you may be Midfood to belieim* that aoiae ] the animal dies Mm the eircktotion of 


mv ne i 

principle useful to the body i* fnpi-rxdderlj 
«t that time, but a principle tha-v '<■»• miitcri 
d«n«e, You may think m ym please m j 
thin subject, you aw welcome to do so ; 11 
have tolil yon all 1 have to say reapectiug it, 
Aetfent qf iht heart.—Now, with, regard to 

the action* of the heart, Mr, Hunter says.■-■ 

for bn made them oxperimtmta *' be wrote 
upon Ike cftiwe of death in. drowned aui* 
mala, and made mmiertms experiment** 
utul Mr. Hunter «pym that the chief tie- 
poud.Mwfb of the heart for its action is upon, 
the lung 1 *.. He contrived a pair of Wllows, 


purple hl-Kwl, and that if porpto bltwl w 
•tiitribiitcd -to the brain, it is prejudicial to 
life. He injects purple blood to to the pul¬ 
monary feta, *nd it immediately kill's.— 
The 'true >\ -.I• :-»i. ■‘hen, that life cannot 
besuppnM. pulmonary bitted; 

tW circulation of purple Mood destroys hie. 
But, then, person* getting this .into their 
heads think, it *« not necessary for the. .‘co- 
fotirm ofbWd in the long* : now, to bur, it 
appear# .to ''be n+c*M*ry. If! *t»*pire, am! 
bold my bfofttb to, 1 vr.n rerun i.- sometime 
easy ; if 1 expire, and cimae breathing, I. 


^ c0ii.Ui t'dfitots# ii» WWft. of art:- j iuija^tliniriv f$t\ tnc! Wjijiu 

haul life in an ftnhnat ; «id fee fay*, so h s>o •’ w Imp. pjc in the face. You may »ay - 
as I continued to blow with sny bellows, soj sy*\ but that ’* because yottr htngn contain 
long was the life lawftitttted « but whoa' f ifes*.air. Now I observe,iu tb*f case, that 
censed blow mg, the life *e«t»ed gradually to j the very voiu* «f the forehead swell; snd 
dedtoe; when it hiwi neatly ceased, re-i that seems to tae to show, that there is m, 
emrun| the operation by the fedfows agato, produced to the cimtUiion of 

life to^nned to^ renew, feebly indeed nt drat, 1 tb.- j, v expiratfon; and thftt inspim- 
l>ut fevk biafitoturrcssiRg till it. was bw>ughl | tten produce*a facility in the influx nf blond 
I||> to mtm« Xow that's £<&*| tbrongh the' lu«g|, Tffetfeve. will be gem:- 

limiter,, fbere , I'.atetrw»u«i b-* »• yd».'- irally admitted now. fosjdmPun ereatca » 
J®b fo-iw- 11 ) the l.i a:: i f?»« | wiiwb, or Would erwrte a T*e<«w». did not 

Ihe eighth imir'ef tm*t» emmeu-fthe sir rush in t» till up the parts it k an 
.mc&tc branehes U t!i« heart, and there *ss \ todnmfht to air; mi the is, wbe- 

be no d«b« ofthiaaymjmtby extetmg. ^ Mr.itber it be not «n indraught to bfeed alw>1 
xfttfttftg till'd tot hud any cwne luwtovb is | Not tdNWtvftttoife tow feet tokd'f to ttoai 
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r.foti repeatedly ; but of late « Dr, Rmy 
has made, eiptrawii*, and suggested a 
theory of M» ow respecting nitration,: 
but the main experiment i* curious ami in¬ 
teresting.; he immerse# a, tube in fluid, and 
inserts the tube into the jugular vein ; he 
then observes, that when the animal drawn 
in a deep eheet-MI of air, the fluid i« taken 
up from the tube—that them is an in* 
draught to the blood* both in the larger 
vein* leading' to the heart, and in all proba¬ 
bility in the veaaela of the lungs, so m to 
facilitate the circulation. And alao, if that 
i* of cure, we may infer that j>r.--«*.ure is also 
of uh 1 in urging on tin ..recoiling Mood, 
I hat there is pressure in insj. : r-..iif«ii, »eem* 
undrahted, from, what wi- uhaerve .n the 
head ; if' a pornm. is. trephined, we *e« the 
arterial puliation. There may. also la? a. 
pressure cm the win* car#** in a way to im¬ 
pede the .ready return of blood* &t to propel 
it. in a degree, into tbe jogukr vein, fur »>■ 
wiy much distended. 


EXTRACT 


MU. LAWRENCE'S 
IJ 4 TRO 0 VCTORt LBCTCRB 
to rm 

STRING COURSE OF SURGERY, 

At the New Theatre, AiJengate^mi. 

Mr. La writ Mrs. began by observing, that 
Air. Wnrdrop trod himself used the word 
awrgery ia its common acceptation, ponsider- 
ing it to include, J. Injuries of at! binds ; 
t. The cnwftteM part of external and local 
■■•tmplant*,•. Sn-ch internal coinplshiu *a 

__ . appear externally* causmg swelling, change 

Well, tfetnt, thia' pressure tonsil v arta «*,"?<*’dr-w**. w &»*; 4 > Aii «**• re- 

the mu* before they writ* it tic heart.:'miring external topical treatment, ope- 
and upa the pcllmfmarvarterii a too ■ there- * «**“»*. a,,,i manual proceedings of all kind#, 
fore. 1 thick it extremely probable, that h,.jS«ch it the enudovoe of sabjeefe embraced 
npj.rat.iott. doe# fimilitiite the progress writing* of Ml,Samuel Cooper, in 

blood through the lungs, and that deep in- 1 #»<&»«** Elements of Surgery and the 
spiratiou doe* relievo the head. Dr. ICM-« Treatiaea m Surgical Dhtetwe to Boyer and 
totem, v 1 . is n verv OniAiug nibu. ban pro-’ I.Mprrh. Tbe work of the latter bear* a 
posed, .r< VI act .-•ttr.f -if or.- stood derived by 1 title, which shows that tin* same uncertainty 
sighing, that it wttere* the viwis oft!,;, euata on the eonuwmt w in this country. in 
bruin * we make « Very great todr*„ p j„ r,i; regard to iV p'rr».-i«* «-afoul of t-ui^n ; »t 
air* and »•« a good MRtetea by it, * be onw-l, 1 !!k 1 «3*d '.‘ I ? B,,r -'ll aladica rep*. .••e» ( hi * 
of the brain are relieved. Rot, thm, whew | rurgicwli**/- 

done, yon at* 'how nmcertnio we are of all! 1 hehedtoiwcontinued ; It mustb« ecm* 
those matter#. jfvaMaJ, that the Wiuditfy just iodiarted is 

Again, ! stouM tog of you not to fhinV^ ‘ohsenre and uiusnrtaw ;. hmw.#, tm in the 
of the kmgs simply ae <-(f**rt»Air tJ»»* rhangr*' •"»»* «f mwtimOTii, with. uttd«- 


which I bate been alluding to j they pro¬ 
duce many other good effect*, There 'i»' : 
agiM^on in the abdominal vianera, ym 
know, which aw 8 .®* also to toe tribute to 
the dmtlatism of Mood, hi theae organs. 
But what cosipiickted. u*e# do tlsn Jungs 
serve 1 1* it not by the indraught of air* 
that we draw to our first food by suction 1 
Is it not by a kind of suction, at the bark of 
the mffus.li., that w# swallow f In it not by 
the air pa***tig up through the nose that we i 
puts# the swnim of smelling ! I# it not by! 
the means of air, that we jwwwwsi the rnr 


lined poMensiMui, dispute* baye aniwn. r*.*- 
fpecdmg the right to certain portion# oftor- 
ritory, tnjtrrics, epoMbone, estemal local 
emuptaiate, and prwe-dioi.#, «m 

undisputed te*wwi*»io«» of s-irg'-iy. But 
external and internal dtoateea emmot to 
dearly divided ; tore physic and surgery 
Ijoinj the former ha* oratijced efnae oif thn 
external, while mtptff Says claim, to a pert 
of the internal. 

A person togoming to-#My diwt-isu., will 
have hi* attention excited, by on 

the one bsfltd, that Urn o«r» M file to;wi«t 


Thou anirnsk who tow no 'ttwprfratory and to mmm of tto human frwwe w divided 
jmwers, are very ww.li put to it to emu* I between two elnssaa of peraooa, pafuruM 
nirate ttoir fwfeoga to one matter: ihrj?* 1 sud wrs**'**. Bupl wteaf *to tougM ^m dw- 
make* a «ort of dranuniag .moh with. ?t* ; liact courn-* m lectmtmb |iwi -wfHdfrA *»<»»*•- 
wings; the wwkrt*, they urnke a *ort of. C-tent *nd that the ediiestem «*»d 

chirping notes. Ami ttov say the ■ ttoning aw-'« ^rmt, ttot two t-Mtoge* 

uu««A, whkb produmm w> mtob nlam *ojto>r toon cstaMmtod, onn tor iweowtne, 
many pnttaa, t» tot m mxtummtkm of the I the other tor surgery : while, »« U*e <*b*e 
«s»c«reii*ptei)pvitoU<^ of a kind offarsfe. wludb !• tede, with Rw? tswry^n. of * *®ig filnaaa, 
strikes »g«»*ttto table. (U«gkw.) Well* j the whole «f medtoW m& *m**1 »* 

Ite*. ttow toe many purpose* aervw by tbe.irtwscl. by an# *f* M !**• u aor^e*** «m 
porneit «f retfnmaMu' “ | apotbacaiiWj« $t»ei« pentittKmsr*. 
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Viewing these apparent contradictions, 
lie naturally inquires in -n’bat foe distinction 
between physic and surgery consists. Who-; 

.tlusr in the nature of the diseases allotted to 
eaph, or in the mode of treatment 1 \\ hefoer 
there is any difference in the mode ol learn* 
iug the two ! How and when the distinc¬ 
tion arose'? Whether it in well founded ? 

Whether it tends to the advantage of the; 
public, or merely to the benefit of physi- 

mans and surgeons ? _ , 

Nothing like the modem distinction was ciahy those of Gatan ; whose authority ui 
made by the ancients ; there is no trace of medicine was as implicitly received as that 
it in the Greek, Roman, or Arabian writers, of Aristotle in philosophy. They were 00 - 
Certain brunches of practice were followed eupied in reading, expounding, ana com* 
separately in Egypt, where there were per- mooting on the works of Galen *, and hen.ce 
Bone who took care of foe eyes, or of the were obliged to study the learncd languages, 
teeth, even of some internal diseases ; and and belonged to the Universities. They 
similar distinctions in practici! existed in,who exercised surgery were men of the 
Rome; hut- Ilippfu r..u*a, (Vluiw, (ialen, • lowest hind, without any pretensions to 
and others, treat n.iiith renilv «f il.c na- _ K-ienro or literature. Yet the barber-sur- 
ture and raanagem-.Mi of tcv.'-rs. injuries, g»Mua, foough jealously kept under by their 
internal and externa! uis«.rii':rs. In nd- masters-. the physicians, were led by their 
verting to treatment, Celsus divides it into peculiar employments in performing the 
three heads, foe same which we still minor operations, dressing wounds, and 
adopt, and mentions these under their taking care of accidents, to perceive foe 
Greek names, vi&. iia/TST+Ki} (diet, &e.), importance of anatomical knowledge. They 
tpapiiaKtvnKri (remedies), x«^ai| (chi- began to study tins essential foundation of all 
rurgitai, or manual proceedings). But foe medical science, and thus acquired a de- 
iiotion of split tin^ mi-ditiue if. to two parts, scrip lion of knowledge which, by enabling 
aud of teaching fofcm ilifi'erently, never seems them to render more iiupuitam. services, 
to have been entertained by this elegant and added to tlmir respectability. Mr. Lawrence 
philoBophio writer, nor by those other found- hen? alluded to the character and services of 
ers and great promoters of medical science Ambrose l’are, who calls himself lmrher¬ 
on d practice, whose names and works are surgeon, and who was confessedly illiterate ; 
still regarded with respect and deference. yet his writings are still read with instruc- 
Ixi foe long night or. tar* trine and ij:»- »--»n 1 j. teres*,while those of the learned 

ranee which intervened 1m-iwi-i.ii ihv uown-: physician*, hia contemporaries «ad oppq- 
fall of foe Homan empire and the revival juents, have boon long forgotten. The ac- 
•of learning in the west of Europe, literature 1 quisitfon of u little knowledge leads to foe 
•and knowledge were confined to the l’rieatB 1 desire qf more j thus, by foe continued 
and Monks, whose stock was scanty enough. Utady of anatomy and physiology, and the 
They embraced, with the rest, medicine. j scientific prUioiples hence derived, a«-*g«ry 
The council of Tout s hold in tl'»,*>. prahihit-1 has been freed from its long degrad*., g sl¬ 
ed them from tbiuuirig hi,».id thus they lliauca with the barbers, has effaced the 
were obliged to deeist from Weeding, tooth- I stain of its ignoble origin, and gained an 
drawing, and all curative proceedings that I equality with physic in puhlu- estimation, 
involved loss of blood. Thus Surgery, which if not in the ordinance* ol tin; Herald’s Col- 
foen consisted of the fewest and rudest lege. 

processes, was taken up by barbers, at- lu order to judge whether there is any 
fondants on baths, itinerants, and mounte- well-grounded distinction between physic 
banks. The separation of surgery, or one and surgery, it would be necessary to advert 
branch of treatment, from that medical know- to foe nature of medical science andprae- 
ledge which is foe indispensable guide to tioe generally. The Lecturer here pro- 
foe time and mode of its application; and its cceded to point out parti/ uluriy for Iu am Lcs 
asoociation with foe ait of foe barber, long of knowledge on which ihi- praci.u- of 
outlived foe circumstances which produced medicine is founded ; vim anatomy, phy- 
it. In England, it lasted till the middle of aiology, pathology, and therapeutics; and 
last century , When foe company of barber- adverted to the id!f question, whether tuedi- 
surgeons was legally extinguished. The cine is a science or art; and the abeuvd dis¬ 
union still exists in many parts of Europe, unction that medicine i« science, and sur- 
Their ecolosjttstical professuoa not only gery art, 

-compelled the priest.physicians to abstain The question* be continued, as to foe 
from * bedding blood, but obliged them to real distinction between physic and sur- 
uegleet other parts of medicine. Guy do gery comes to this: fo foe general mass of 


Chaalfecj the physician and chamberbuu bf 
Pope Urban V., in his Chirurgia Magna, 
written at Avignon in 13&3* makes no men¬ 
tion of female complaints, as hi* profession 
forbade foe necessary approach to foe sex. 

The rank of surgeons and physicians was 
gt this time very different, though in point 
of real knowledge, and capability of render¬ 
ing useful service, they were nearly on a 
par. The physicians depended entirely on 
foe writings of their predoceaaors, ©ape- 
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knowledge just described, can you find out 
8 portion insulated from the rest; a portion 
which is not connected with other parts, 
and which cm be understood without a 
Knowledge of them ? Or, can you separate 
this mass of knowledge into two inde¬ 
pendent halves 1 Certainly not. The entire 
structure and function® are universally and 
intimately connected: no part and no ftinc- 
tion cap be thoroughly understood by itself. 
There is one source of nutrition,, one centre 
of circulation, and of nervous energy, for 
the whole body ; and there are the further 
connexions between almost all parte of the 
body, called sympathies. Hence the various 
parts, although each exercising its own pe¬ 
culiar office, are not independent or self- 
subsistent. The causes of natural functions, 
and of those deviations which constitute 
rtVeiiM-, ure not loin- found in the part it¬ 
self, but pun.rally in tin? state, of other 
;■ ■‘sociiiifnl j arts and functions, ami often of 
f onipai.isireh d:siau rnrst, and the means 
«*r pur- arr v-kloin in lv applied to the very 
part diseased. These points were illus¬ 
trated by reference to gouty inflammation of 
l*-i t i . ; • : : •••' u—- acting on the 
i 1 .. f ■; s■..•!'.. i nger froraaffec- 

tion of the brain,—to disorder of the bend in* 
ilufiicii::' tin- wind* bvd, i:- idiopathic fever, 
and t » fehriir diviiiroauc 11 of the who): 
vionomy, caused by local ii.jnvv or disease. 

The Lecturer observed further, that al- 
inoiMih individual organs are numerous, the 
tlrmente of organic snwicre ctm-compara¬ 
tively few. The various proportions in 
which they are combined mate ilie differ¬ 
ences, as the various combinations of a few 
letters make the infinite variety of words 
The basis of nearly all parts is made up 
the. cellular, vascular, and nervous struc¬ 
tures. Hence pathological principles are 
geamral, and, consequently, treatment must 
bemniiar throughout. When you have ar¬ 
ranged all diseases in any form that yon 
please, if yoq strike a line through, so as to 
divide the moss into two halves, you may 
give them different, names, but, in ’essential 
nature, they will be exactly like each other ; 
the causes, the origin, course and treatment 
of the affections, included in eiirli 'iivi'tio!-., 
will be the same; and this will hold true tu 
whatever direction you may carry the divi¬ 
sion. If you maefc have a distinction of *wo 
part#, separate the diseases of the right unu 
left side, or of the upper and lower half; 
this will at least be clear and intelligible ! 

If the anatomy and physiology of the 
several parts be similar, if the pathology 
be the same, if the treatment present no 
difference, the question as to the mode of 
learning physic and surgery is answered. 
There can be only one proper course of pro¬ 
ceeding, though there may bo various wrong 


ones. Mankind do not usually take the 
trouble of thinking for iheun mixes; they 
are averse to new modes, and prefer ad¬ 
hering to ancient usages. In this country, 
there has been almost as great« difference* 
between the education of surgeons and phy¬ 
sicians, gs between tiiai of persona follow¬ 
ing occupations totally dissimilar. From 
the age of sixteen, surgeons have usually 
employed themselves for six or morn years 
with pharmacy, with the actual study of 
anatomy end disease, and the practical ap¬ 
plication of the simpler parte of medical and 
surgical treatment, gradually advancing to 
the more complete exercise of the whole 
art. By a considerable body of ‘English 
physicians, the comapouuiug most im¬ 
portant years of life, are usually occupied, 
for the greatest part, in academic studies; 
so that professional pur-uite l.imily begin 
until after the time when the tastes and ha¬ 
lms have been formed, and probably directed, 
in great measure, t» otle. i object. 1 ,. These 
two modes of proceeding are very different, 
and cannot both be right. 

By those, who are induced to uphold the 
existing distinction of physic and surgery, 
various views have been taken of it. fre¬ 
quently, it hoe been made to rest on the 
difference of internal and external disease. 
Unfortunately for this notion, Nature has 
connected the outside and inside so closely, 
that we cannot say where one ends, and the 
other begins. She has decreed that both 
shall obey the some pathological laws, and 
she has subjected them to such powerful 
mutual influences, that we cannot stir a 
Step in investigating the diseases of either, 
without referenoe to the other. The eouti* 
sinstt h-tweeu the outside and inside, at the 
«airline.-- of the various mucous membranes, 
ore acute % series of puswding cases. How 
fur is the surgeon to be trusted 1 He is 
allowed to take care of the mouth ; where 
is he to stop l At the entrance of the 
t' uccs—iu the pha r vux- -inUse nrM‘jiliftgus— 
oi in iSk: sl.unach T May he meddle with 
the ke-.fiv, or ha^e anuhii.g ii> do with the 
trachea 1 h pus uiuu ami or rt u are »n- 
trusted to him, but he must not treat catarrh: 
although inflammation and increased dis- 
«i-.argi- from the whole urethra, and even, 
from the bladder, with all diseases of the 
prostate are surrendered to him* the anus, 
with Us ii'iseesscs, fiatidie. piles, and ex* 
cresccm et: and the rectum, with its stric¬ 
tures and other affections, belong 1 a him ; 
but he must hot ascend beyond the brim of 
the pelvis. When we look to the nature, 
causes, and treatment of diseases, the dis¬ 
tinction between internal and external ap¬ 
pears pre-eminently absurd. Internal causes 
produce external diseases, and external 
agencies affect inward parts. Erysipelas, 
carbuncle, gout, rndemw, the 
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former; pneumonio, eatarrh, and many 
forma of rheumatism, the> latter. 

The eyes are entrusted to the sttrgeon as 
cxipnai rarta. Yet the organ is the most 
* rtHiu ni the body, and many of its 
parte are highly organised, *0 that its affec¬ 
tions are very much diversified, and require 
a greater insight into pathology and thera¬ 
peutics, than those of any other single part. 
The eye, with its appendages, not only con- 
tains mucous, serous, and fibrous mem¬ 
branes, muscular nervous and glandular 


other branch of the medical profession* 
They can point out in their modern an¬ 
nals the names of many who have been tin* 
largest contributors to the advimcement ot 
medical science;—of Choselden, Sharp, o , 
and John Hunter ; of J. I- Petit, and the 
other members of the Breach Academy oi 
Surgery ; of Desault, Bichat, Boyer, Du- 
puytren; of Richter, Beer, and Scarpa. 
Yet the pretension oi thuB restricting sur¬ 
geons seems not quite abandoned: the re¬ 
cent fatal illness of an illustrious person- 


T tO 


branea. muscuiar nervous «un* ...- , , 

parts, but also several peculiar tissues, 1? ng- seems to have revived a of the 

not oulv exhibits the various affections of; ancient jcnlouhv. A statement obviously 
these produced by common divaso, but it j proceeding from authority, has been in- 
suffera from co.r and rheumatism, from j serted in most of the public journals, in 
small-pox, measles, scarlatina and chronic; which it is plainly inculcated that the 
cutaneous eruptions; from scrofula and 
syphilis, cancer, fungus hsematodes, and 
melanosis. 

Mr. Lawrence proceeded to point out 
that the distinction between local and gene¬ 
ral diseases is untenable; or, at all events, 
that nearly the whole nosology would fall 
under the first head. 

Relying on the original nature and ex- 
ent of the unit *« alb-tf some thm 1 * 


province of surgeons is to no 
external ailments; M and that their duties^ 
include the important negative one, of 
“ proscribing no internal remedy what¬ 
ever.” This attempt is too late by a century 
or two : it is only worthy of the era of bar¬ 
ber-surgery, and Galenical medicine. In 
those serious cases in which external in- 
iury or disease is connected with internal 
juiore or less general symptoms,—as in com- 
j pound friutine with fever, in injuries of 


that the surgeon should be confined to the j' tl|e ' hoad " with affections of the nervous 

system and fever, in erysineho; supervening 
mi local injury or disease, in strangulated 
hen ia —it is the obviou* imm-st of the pa¬ 
tient to be under the care of one, who 
thoroughly understands the case in all its 
hearings. It matters not to him whether 
the person thus capable of '-enderitig him 
service hilougs to one fraternity or another, 
to tills college or to that, or even if he 
should be of no • olli xe at all. The aurgeefl 
who undevsirtvaij. only ihe local, and the 
physician who only knows tin 1 general treat¬ 
ment of such a case, are, each of them, only 
half informed ;, and the two together de¬ 
serve much less reliance than one w„o is 
conversant with the whole. The mere local 
nioafhi. in such cases are often of little im¬ 
port nuce, while the general management is 
every thing ; so that a surgeon, ignorant of 
the latter, in incompetent .to the practice of 
liis profession. . 

The mere performance of operations is 
often the h-ast important part of the sur¬ 
geon's duty. even in cases requiring them. 
To judge whether the complaint is curable 
by other means, to perceive when opera¬ 
tion is advisable or necessary, to prepare 
the patient % it, and to manage the case 
properly after ’ll has been performed, are 
points of eqv.jl u::d often supt'ib r import¬ 
ance. It is h great mistake to supraise that 
t.si» surgeon is prinrii-rdly emphiv! !! :n ope- 
li'i number of i>p«-rations l,i.s been 


i requiring operations or other manual 
cid, Mr. Lawrence pointed out that this, 
which is a v,li ving ci'Ciiic.-r./.i c in pwiicuiar 
diseases, would not be a sulhuient ground of 
distinction ; while it would leave in ambi¬ 
guity the large class of diseases that re¬ 
quire both chirurgical mid internal means. 

It has even been proposed, that surgeons 
should coniine themselves to the actual 
performance of ojHU'ations, the application 
of dressings, and similar duties. Were 
surgery restricted to this mechanical de- 

E ent, I should feel degraded in bn* 
ig to it, and very little inclined to 
tench such an art. Scientific principles 
would be unnecessary ; it would he super¬ 
fluous to study anatomy, physiology, pa¬ 
thology, and therapeutics: we might well 
resign to the barbers the contemptible 
remnant to which our profession would then 
be reduced. 

In considering this subject, we naturally 
revert to the lestrietioun i.rigimilly iuipoM-d 
by the physicians on iln-ir m r'vavis tin* 
barbers, and the long series of disputes 
which ensued between them. Surgeons 
have completely emancipated themselves 
from this degrading bondage : they have 
cultivated with tin* greatest ardour and suc¬ 
cess the scientific foundations of their art. 
They can adduce the. rapid progress of sur¬ 
gery since tfid middle of the last center% 
and its present undiminished rate of pro 


grmtou, in proof that their claims m. ' greatly diminiJu-.: of l:,!e years : ( think 
the approbation, support and confidence of! that twenty-five years ago there, were' three 
the puHit, are not inferior to those of any times tlm* present number perforated an* 
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dually at St. Bartholomews Hospital. The 
difference has arisen from improved know¬ 
ledge of the nature and treatment of diseases 
acquired by the anatomical, pathological, 
and practical researches of surgeons. 

Thus, whatever course we take, we ar¬ 
rive at the same conclusion vis, that there 
is no natural distinction between physic and 
surgery ; that they are merely parts of one 
science and art; that the scientific princi¬ 
ples ure tlie same, and the same means must 
be used both by the physician aud sur¬ 
geon, because ‘they have the same ends to 
accomplish. 

The distinction of physic and surgery ap¬ 
pears then, at. last, to be quite arbitrary, 
to bo dependent upon and regulated hv 


of one power, which should not be in¬ 
fringed without Bome very urgent reason.,— 
that of entrusting their limbs and Uvea to 
those whose talents and knowledge they 
hold in the greatest reject, whatever may 
be the designation under which tliey prac¬ 
tise, or the fraternity to which they belong. 

I cannot quit this subject without im- 
j preying on you most earnestly the ad van- 
• tages, nay, the necessity of studying medi¬ 
cine comprehensively. Every jtartide of 
information tliat you can collect will bo 
found useful. I meet with none hefo-r ac¬ 
quainted with disea*i lied Hi trciilnient 
than those who, after a pr-.-l -dv... tin-. en¬ 
joy large opportunitiesas 
j general practitioners. Surgeons iu the army 


usage ; founded on no tired priuciph-s, and 
therefore, fluctuating like all matters of 
custom. 

Tims- r*m’.'‘.s !y only to the study 
of the mrdk-ai ; - which must be 

learned a- .< *•' •• T!.,- , .:: r «i.u> parts elu¬ 
cidate each other so materially, that he 
who confines bis investigations to one de¬ 
partment cannot understand even that tho¬ 
roughly. 1 do not contend that every one 
should practise all parts ; and 1 am fully 
aware that the field is far too extensive for 
one individual to cultivate the whole mi- 
nuivlv with a View to further improvement.. 
V> d-’iubl ihiii w ho luvs received a gene¬ 
ral medical education, may improve a par¬ 
ticular department, if he should have his 
time fully occupied with it; and that cir¬ 
cumstances of taste, convenience, situation, 


and naiy have, in many cases, the name 
kind of advantage. From these two classes 
many individuals might he selected very 
well qualified to act in the conjoint capacity 
of surgeon and physician, 

The nature and objects of medical ■eduf*®- 
tion will be obvious from the foregoing re¬ 
marks. Get as much knowledge as possible 
of anatomy, physiology, pathology, and the¬ 
rapeutics, and closely study the practice of 
medicine and surgery. 

The necessity of anatomical knowledge as 
the basis of all medical studies, and its im- 



apeak of anatomy as the necessary founda¬ 
tion and criterion of all medical doctrines, 
it is most essential in the peculiar domain 
•of the surgeon, to enable him to distinguish 


and public opinion , may thus lead to sub- in doubtful cases the exact sent of disease ; 
divisions in practice with advantage to the to understand the nature and extent of in- 
public and benefit to science. This point, jury in fractures, dislocations, wounds of 
however, must be left to the free choice of vessels, and other soft parts, and to guide 
individual practitioners and patients. "-ift ” in all operations. If you 

% . _ ■ - . knowledge of anatomy is ne- 

TnPlgreat mass of the population in this! cessary, the answer is, as much as you cun 
kingdom is attended by general practitioners; | g e t. You, I trust, will not attempt to cal- 
such is the case iu the army and navy, and j culate how small a stock of scientific know- 
with the middling and lower classes. •' No! ,h.,. w ;i| enable you to carry cm the trade 
dispute arises about these ; hut :b*.» tender; Your more honourable, aim will 

anxieties of those, who labour to keep up I bo to render yourselves accurate anatomists, 
established distinctions, are reserved for xhe more exalted the point to which you 
the metropolis and a few large towns; that- direct your efforts, |V *••”!><•: v i" y.-i/.is- 
is, for those rich people who cap afford to C end. Mint ilmnt, «... ud *iman w.fr-iur. 
remunerate their professional attendants 

haudflomely. A French minister seems to The Lecturer proceeded to make; some 
have judged pretty correctly of the matter, observations cm the study of physiology, 
The propriety of separating physic: and sur- pathology, and therapeutics, and strongly 
gory was strongly represented ’to him : “ l enforced the advantages of clinical study in 
would elevate, said the advocate of the hospital*. tom paring tin- rxhil.iriy.: of ine- 
measure, “ a wall of brass between them.”; diral and anr^it al facts in actual rn-«\- to the 
“ Pray, sir,” rejoined the minister, tf on mode of teaching anatomy fay tk-monstra- 
which side of your wall do you propose to turns. He observed, that such expositions 
place tfae patients/' The public can take might be called medicalatid surgical demon- 
no interest in such a controversy, if its ah- atratiooa. He spoke of lectures and hooka 
surdity does not amuse them; unless, in* t» important auxiliaries, considering, the 
deed, it® result should tend to abridge them actual observation of disease a» tbe.m«Uer 
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of primary consequence, and leading to tlie 
clearest and most satisfactory knowledge. 
He recommended bis audience to embrace 
iu their studies the whole range of medical 
science ; to begin with surgery, as afford¬ 
ing the best pathological and iheinprii'.n; i 
evidence, and then to pr.itrd to tr.^hcm''.! 
in which the only clea: u.v. .*■ *'.■' 4 ' ft-! 
t he observation of disease and treatment in 
the cases called surgical. This comprehen¬ 
sive study is obviously necessary to general 
practitioners; but it is equally so to those 
who mean to be surgeons only. They must 
apply in their own department the prin¬ 
ciples and modes of rphef deduced from a 
survey of medicine generally. The term 
pure surgeon, as intended to denote one 
who knows nothing more than surgery in 
its strict sense, has justly become an object 
of ridicule. An eminent surgeon, who has 
the thorough acquaintance with unatomy, 
physiology, and the general principles of 
medical science, necessary to such a cha¬ 
racter, will be constantly consulted in all 
kind of circumstances, and more especially 
in cases of obscurity, difficulty, mid cmcr- ■ 
gency. If he says that he has not studied ; 
this, that he knows nothing of that, that he ! 
cannot direct the treatment of a case under. 
such and. such occurrences, what can lie \ 
expect hut to forfeit the confidence of those 
to whom his ignorance becomes thus ex- 

} )osed, and in whose estimation he, must 
icreafter be contented to rank below a 
general practitioner. 

i 

The Lecturer proceeded 1' that 

these truths were now fully recognised and \ 
acted on in France, Cieruiuuy, and ilm i 

States, in all of which there is one and the I 
same courw of education for physicians and 
suigeo'is - one examination for both,^ad 
liberty fur mb individual to pnJwo 
whatever department tnay suit his inclina¬ 
tion or advantage, 

Mr. Lawrence entered on some short his¬ 
torical details; and concluded by speaking 
in strong commendation of the aeal and, 
activity displayed by several young physi¬ 
cians and surgeons in France, and of the 
great, advantages which the student possesses 
in that country in prosecuting all branches 
td his professional education. He had on 
the table, and recommended to the atten¬ 
tion of the class, the fourteen first numbers 
of Cloquet’s Manuel d’Anatoinie, observing, 1 
that the execution of the plates correspond¬ 
ed hitherto with the high expectations 
fou nded on the first specimen ; also, Hlan- 
dinV "raitc iVAn*i„in> 1 opographiquc, 
v illi liiOKt Wuutiiui biiio^r«hjuuc; 
and Layers Truitt des Maladies d« la Peau, 
with coloured figure* representing the va¬ 
rious affection# with great fidelity. 
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I nEoiiET the necessity of having to ap¬ 
proach the subject of this paper through the 
portals of a tomb which claims no passing 
tribute of public approbation ; nod should, 
consequently, prefer any other course to one 
iu which silence might be considered dis¬ 
respect to the dead, if the plumes of the 
hearse did not point to an important moral 
on the*way. It would seem to be with 
sc ientific bodies as with empires, the death 
ox un individual often dN.-hm s their weak¬ 
ness or their strength, either of which will 
he manifested in proportion as folly or wis¬ 
dom predominates in their respective con¬ 
stitutions. In a well regiihled state, where 
com peril ion exercises its v,.!-;: n-- i:.f .;■■■ , 
and promotion is tint un-. .’ vwu-i r,f 
desert, the inconvenience experienced by 
the fall of official personages is of short 
duration ; the nursery which produced them, 
in all probability, will Boon supply their 
pme ■; and the last accents of sorrow' which 
rnrigle over their grave, maybe the prelude 
to the orison of gratulation with which gome 
worthy successor is hailed to their seat. In 
communities, on the contrary, whose vitiated 
ordinances have paralysed emulation, where 
the sunshine of patronage is dj^fcneed 
through the chilling medium of monopoly, 
there is some d$hger that the dwindled and 
degenerate crop of intellect, reared in such 
an atmosphere, may ultimately produce a 
famine of worth. A pertinent illustration 
of this kind occurred in the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland, at the demise of the 
late Mr, Todd. The system which had 
chosen him for its rei.fre had *0 rustic im ¬ 
proved in those tallies, to which his own 
elevation whs attributable during his short 
dictatorship, that it was with great difficulty 
his surviving adherents could procure an in¬ 
heritor of his principles, with a sufficiency 
of other requisites, to fill the anatomical 
throne of Y ork Street. Exertion had teen 
so completely neutralised, and the ambition 
of the profession so successfully prostrated 
during his administration, that, not a voice 
was heard to contend the highest honours 
to wluch genius could aspire, Mr. Cat- 



m. wqi. 




mcWi^ contemplating, at the time, the \ the modern htoieqhiM of theprofession may 
founding of ft new academy at the "Richmond ,Yhe recognised in the crowd. ^crthiM covdd 
and naturally imagining it more Aiguifiedlhe more unexpected, than tWamim of Us 
fjf ^pendent to lead m an orchestra of retiring habits and extreme modesty, should 
hm own, than to p ay second fiddle to Mr. have conceived an idea of abdicating the 
tollee m the theatre of Stephen a Green, comfortable sovereignty of hi* Swiss car, 

very properly declined a canvass which his for the laborious avocations of the lecture 
odious liberality, had he made the attempt, J room ;—of talking for an hour without in- 
would have rendered a measure of more thaw , ; v rinimi<n: a whose powers of speech had 


doubtful success. 


the 


. , , , Mr. Crampton, on the nw*™!- * ri-ldom extended beyond 

Other hand, preferring the lmnter’a I. .r:: . f *'-s !:i*u*«':.:.. a 'v siaudard of eloquence in aay- 
to uie trump of fame, the clatter of thiuug ies' or u No,” in a case of consul. 
ch *J® t0 the clink of boot-heela, and the tation. It was, therefore, with considerable 
saddle^ to ^ the ^ professor’s ^ chair, looked _ >urjir!«i that it was heard u few years back, 


down from Ins elevation with contempt on 
the drudgery of didactic philosophy, and 
dfetenained that the remainder of his life 
■'•'Jfcoigld be legibus solutnm, free as the air of 
'■ f*». fhfounte mountains. Mr. Kirby, on 
the eyes of the public were next 
turned, prudently withstood their challeng¬ 
ing |j»*e without entering tlie lists, suppos¬ 
ing wist lus laurels might mother if trails - 
led into a foreign soil; besides that, be 
boon meditating for some time the en- 
t of the otiian cum digniiaie. and the 
jLjfione of tlie shady glens of Wicklow,: 


that he hud embarked his taciturnity and his 
purse in :: -cubiti;-" of touching in cou- 
jjunction with Mcnsrs. Cusiri. aud Jacob, at 
the i .-«'i \ Where the lec¬ 

tures v*irr* in piocs i-l or how they 
were to be elaborated by ho unpromising a 
machine., were questions more readily asked 

than answered; for it; was ulai.-i im,.i- 

bie to imagine how tlie more delicate pro¬ 
cesses of cogitation could be conducted 
within a crauium compressed by so much 
adipose snlwtaiu e , or how lingers, in such a 
state of olifsitv, could, brook the fatigue of 


|^p[ just turned over a new leaf in (he j leading the pen through us wearisome evo- 
'%$£' “ Genesis,” in tlie cultivation of! !uturns. In dmihi, like many others, of the 
jt is to be hoped, he hub made some j compatibility ofintelMrusl vigour with cor- 
A. Mr. Harrison alone performing I puhmce, I • confess 1 Mi anxious iu the re* 
of the fox in the fable, threw a j suit ui the exp.-rimer,! which was about to 
'be tried, and accordingly hastened to tlie 
scene of action, with a fervent hope of wit¬ 
nessing another instance added to those of 
Johnson and Gibbon, of the triumph of the 
sprit over the flesh, a phenomenon exclu¬ 
sively evinced ataou; t the dignitaries of the 
church. In a short time the object of my 
curiosity entered, his lower extremities 
moving in melancholy cadence of a minuet. 


|Lok on the vacant chair; but the 
# were sour,” and facile as circum- 
j|iM>w made the capture of tlie prise, 
~1 immeasurably beyond the reach 
my grasp. He alone destined not 
t pined in secret for the degraded 
japs report for once spoke the 
j§Th*t Messrs. Porter and Aucbin- 
w . tained same notion of becoming 
ipA; but the story meat have been 
r a sarcasm on the better sense of 
’iefmtrtm in science and politics. 
Ilgaaeral slumber of the pawtmis, or 
^ionof Irish ktellect, aa if frozen 
• by the cold and hearties?, infis- 
f College institutes, the sound of the 
tidb turned up a new professor in the 
, at length awoke the multitude, and 
'fttVWag their eyes with astonishment, be¬ 
held Fortune, as if to give another instance 
•jijf the fickle dispensation of her favours, 
'Silently lowering the diadem on the brows 
of Mr. Samuel Wilmot, a gentleman of great 
private worth, much practical knowledge, 
but whose fame had not yet transcended the 
bounds of the Circular Road, except, per¬ 
haps, in the direction of Stevens’ Hospital. 
Though residing in Dublin, and arrived be¬ 
yond the middle term of life, his character 
had never been impressed by the stamp of 
publicity. His name was quite unconnect¬ 
ed with books, extraurdirirt-7 operations, and 
every other bail go of distinction* b) ^hieh 


lug arms hanging in lethargic perpendipu- 
iflity fron. his shoulders, and. his head as 
motionless cm the trunk, aa tlie apex of 
Sugurloaf mountain on its adamantine b«*e. 
Not a muscle seemed to indicate vitality, or 
a f eature to feel the mental impulse through 
their dense inveatment of fat, which was 
rendered still more conspicuous, by being 
squeezed into a shapeless rotundity by a sort 
of military undress, giving to the wearer the 
appearance of one of those half-pay lieute¬ 
nants of fifty, whom rest and good quarters 
ban pampered inu> a caricature on the he¬ 
roic proportions of the hour-glasa waist of 
our modem ** men of war.” Without any 
great stretch of fancy, you might suppose 
him to have come to perform the part of a 
Soninsin^ulist, and almost suppress your 
respiration, Jest it might disturb bis helpless 
tendency to sleep, With the exception of 
the eye, which has that cast of suspicious 
timidity, of feafftil vigilance ■peual|af to 
hypochondriacs, none oilier of the senses 
manifested my signs of expexgi&cUoau 
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At length, however, he did commence, jject, and the capability ^ 
but. with such an, infantile delicacy of. practice. 1 m- appeared sufficiently posaeawd, 
voice : and faultering utterance, that one hut to the spirit of paiiiological enterprise, 
look exhausted your whole stock of com- to that philosophical discontent excited by 
numeration. The exhibition instantly ex- the inadequateness of therapeutic agency to 
•cited that painful species of sympathy which the exigencies of disease, he seemed a total 
humanity feels for its kindred in cases of stranger. 

embarrassment, and you are half inclined In the other department of his duties as 
to be angry with the temerity of an attempt professor, it is not surprising that a man, 
to wield tlm \ .e-rioas, or command the ntten-! not much in the habit of dissection, should 
t.ion of an s ud'i-nre, by such, inadequate be guilty of anonymous anatomy in Ids lee- 
means. But his passive humility am 1 , ' tores upon that subject, and he might now 
look of iutplorailon completely iliaa-u: and tlmn In- heard descanting very learnedly 
your critical hostility, and y^ti would as I on “ this artery which accompanies that 
soon snatch a reed from a drowning man 1 nerve over the muscles which you see here/' 
as entertain n harsh thought against him ; j ire., from which descriptions*much know- 
and 1 should wish myself, that i: 11 !»• may of course be derived. In one of 
for once bo compromised in d<js- • r!.« icqnisites of a teacher, and not one of 

the sake of feeling. At first you would sup-1 the least important, the power pf comma • 
pose that his dis- ■ *i. • -■ a as lie pi : of moating his ideas and of vividly impressing 
extemporaneous v>*: r ••!«•.•»•-•’•. t ih'rt < of them oft the minds of an audience, he is 
a mind rich in the r<-« •»!!-» ii* ns « f n-adiu^ ■■■hviMiidy iief»-i :,s»o : his other qualifications 
and observation, but unable to manage its 1 may be tolerated, but can never command 
own wealth—to reduce the chaos of facts, j admiration. When we contrast the place 
arguments, and theories with which it ■ with the performance, the office with the 
laboured into shape. In the coutsu of a 1 man, tlie disproportion ia too obvious to 
few minutes you will discover your mistake, 1 escape the notice of the most superficial oh- 
and perceive that tlio speaker baa not j server. The private whom we admire in 
only reflected most profoundly on his sub-1th© ranks, if elevated to a command would 
jeet, but that, with every appearance to tl-c ! sink ralhet than rise in our estimation from, 
contrary, he has really disti’h d his mi-di- 'the apparent discrepancy between his fit- 
tation* through the pen, though he left the 1 ness and the responsibility of his new com- 
roceiver of the product at home, trusting to j mission. It is therefore .in the capacity of 
his memory to give tome idea of its quail- lecturer to a national establishment, as the 
tics. The endeavour to recover the sen ten-' representative ofthe present, and th© in¬ 
ti al arrangement of the composition imU j-irurtor «f the future surgeons of Ireland, 
adds to his confusion, outoFwhichit has been that Mr. Wilma* fails of giving Satisfaction, 
said he was not unfrequently helped by one l and not as a private practitioner or hospital 
of the pupils 1 ni :• i i .• ;»r- u-u*«\ei the occa- surgeon, for in either of these characters he 
uion. The pi u-• i« .f •;« u ti!s\ introduced I-;*- yr’.' » . -nv-rior h. Dublin* Thisdia- 

into our tln-uiu*-. w . ,M <cuanly be ft.uis. .i ■So :•« *»i necessary on the 

present occasion, as observations of a simi-* 
lar import made upon other indmdualasiiHve 
been ingeniously tortured into construc¬ 
tions which were never dreamed of by the 
writer. Without the slightest reference. 


great impi,.\ emeiii, and might be j un¬ 
tied by the high precedent of the Homan 
Forum, when h tihicen, I believe, or flute- 
phtyer, by the im>diil„rii»n of his instrument, 
always u>-pl rhe or-itor in tune. Much time 
would thus 1m* saved from .coiieuttim: slip* »f! ihefefore.. to the merit* of thk gentleman, 
paper, many mis ru:!y jwiw,» j.r. v, lii-, 1 .' w.-t.-r must persevere in thinking that 

and a signal »<•• «.f m« r, v u ndned :o t ! :. i: isv.u imuis; b inner. to see the highest 
English language, which Miff’-- -.iirh *• ri us off, r« tilled, the most confidential ©toward- 
mutilations in the hands ofm.iliteii lefliir'-K. ships disposed of in the recipublic (1) of 
From the fitful manner in wi\- h )h. U d- m mace without a concussion of intellect- 
mot’s discourses w$re delivered, it was I a collision of the faculties by which the 
difficult to fix the Value of the matter ; but'lightnings of genius might be elicited from 
it may probably he fairly set down efj if. often times clouded abode. Such, how- 


average quality. In those specimens ia 
which' I heard him on uimi-tried points of] 
surgery, his views did not. seem to have 
transcended the known boundaries of the 
question—not to have penetrated farther than 
bis predecessors, the term incognita of the 
dispute—to have remained, in short, satis¬ 
fied with a mere negative or affirmative ad¬ 
judication of the. difference at issue. 0f| 
the routine information on any given sub- 


ever, must ever be the case in all societies 
whose laws discourage compeHtkm, by plac¬ 
ing the fate of merit in the power of a few, 
for it need scarcely be observed, that a 
scheme of favouritism may be more readily- 
perpetrated by a doaten than by twice that 
number, and so on in proportion. Under 
such cirCwnstatiees, few Will take the trou¬ 
ble to contend for superiority where merit 
is at the mercy of a junto, where selection 
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t7)7 

the enviable darkness of the monkish ages. 
With the medical department they seem 
determined to meddle the most, probably 


B* Congeniality of principles ; and jwdg- 
Mtml is bat another name for elective pre- 

pltiaation. The evil does not terminate M , v j 

lore, (though the disauvantage of inefficient ■ h-rnusc tlivv know it the least. In attend?- 
teachers is sufficiently great,) it extends its ‘ 1 "* * * “ 

malignant influence throughout the whole 
.( ; the energy of the pupil as 
well as of his master—.anu thus contami¬ 
nate* th<* professional embryo in his first 
iiiouii nu of n .eni:! 1 - r\:steuoe t 


“ For who would virtue of herself regard, 
Or wed without the portion of re ward l 1 ' 
Where there is no object there can be no 
preparation, no more than there Can be imi¬ 
tation without a model ; for human nature 
can rationally aim only at what is attainable 
by human means. Whatever is placed be> 


ing to the numerous and urgent demands of 
these left-handed reformers, the time of the 
professors, and especially those of the heal-, 
»ng art, is almost wholly occupied. After 
having examined »j.- jv. f .. ..i d >,m h 
other persons on tl»»* «•. >i (:• m 1 %;. >.u t hey 
expect to get information, it is understood 
that the Royal Commissioners intend >o call 
upon the learned public at largo, for views* 
and suggestions as to the means of ini'rising 
the value of degrees in all the departments 
of the Scotch Universities (i.o. of rendering 
them as costly as those of Oxford nud Cam¬ 
bridge), and for the mode of im/trot ing (i.e 


yond its reach by a contingency over which i * U R { edncati-m for each. If, with 

it can exercise no control, excites no ex-- ’ . 

pectation, and of course the means of se¬ 
curing success are neglected, to the mani¬ 
fest injury of the public and. the advance¬ 
ment of the science, It may, therefore, lie 
of greater importance than the acts of the 
York-tr h v'iaUtiif'i would ns v< t evince. 


respect to medical education, their opinions 
were to bo considered as laws, or their de¬ 
cisions as final, it would he unfortunate in ¬ 
deed, since there is not an individual among 
the whole set w ho is at all acquainted w ith 
the medical profession, or with the quail-, 
fnationfl of the various classes composing it.. 


the profession raised to its destined eleva¬ 
tion, aud when lecturers are removed from 
their portal toil* and wept fos their viiv.i<*a.' 
that worthy successors may be found amongst 
the living ; as the rose, plucked at eve from 
the h^thy stem, will be followed by ano¬ 
ther, Wfresh and fragrant, ere the returning 
sun go down. 

Erinemsis. 

Dublin, Jan. 14, 1827. 


, . ' ' '• filiations o, the vamn* classescomposing it., 

that imu- -.‘r 1 ?.-* m li.tii i v l..c tiiou^..- _ 'j*},ey consist principally of legisiukirs and 
few, slm-s'e m- ly im,:.■»«..: a* lb located in the English Univer- 

invariable bounty of excellence ; v..S V ^ mterspersod with ft few divine* bred 
Stacies to ambition, which are -hut too im- j in tlurte of Scotla-ml. Their composition, 
me rows without thendventituru* aidof cahid, even f Ar ^nerol purposes, would he ex- 
should, ns much as possible, he diminished.! tVi mi .; v if a c0wimMl0U wt . r(J 

and that the huu.oh st may hope. to obtain i h0t j , . |B l( y,:,,t,\. p ut y UJf 
the reward, si in-! stn rnrt’i carritM* him te 1 fi 1( . r - a "«of - ■> . u -,ited with 

the goal 5 a»iris only by extending the rite! deemed to lie in-, 

cle of competition, |*raeiuriug the ■ <■ mir>iM m m fhr I..■„!.■ degree, an incoui- 

standards of iusrr.-.- :• and example, atm i( been already fully 

scrupulously dispensing |intr»*;6srr, ina:',..,,, ,‘j „* t . 

science can he diffused,'■nu:l..ti.'i. j j >e at pr«#eut entertained . . . 

the effect will ho to favour the Univcnnlica 
of one part of the United Kingdom .at the 
i xpnw- of those of another. There will 
be an end of .Scotch, degree* in medicine ; 
thwf will be inaceeMiihle to Englishmen inpi 
Irishmen, and indeed to all who cannot 
afford to reside eight fears —n great part of 
the life of a man—within the precincts of 
& University; and. in *irh a W“, f h'"w\ 
Universities in w !.<, ■.is-.- il. ■ ....!, 

and surgical instruction is on thy smallest 
scale, would, as they two Ruffe Jt Ut mi 
peculiar privileges, be .. p:» Jri:-.«l. J ' ■ 
scanty outlines or rudiments, of medical edu¬ 
cation, which would be thus supplied in u 
period of eight >. jp, u-ig 1,1 . i* ri:n . fii. 
the graduates of i- - mrou. C -.■n. ■...!!■ ■ 
for being fellQW# 1 •. •lh-i.* -.i" 

Physicians, hut would joy no inehUR. fit <hem 
for Ur* skilful practice of phytic Mr snr^^r.. 
Sin,—I letum that the. Royal ConmusaiflD f *{•*; B->* <H .,'uni, -y <a lo visit t:n ( tu¬ 
tor visiting tlie Sootch Univemtiejs, Mf.n-i. ; u i '*'■■ ■' J M-otlateJ w,-.s :.he,ic>s«it of a 
in modern Athens, are playing the vei. ; '-fui* i Im l s.-erauy of Mmburgh 
devil, and are such adepts in the art ^jiara royal -.nutation, to determine and la 


thf. art or AuyA?tdr?to backwards ; 
nnronsr or tub scotch usivkhsitibs. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 


advancing backwards, that they bid fairy in 
their retrograde coarse, speedily to re-enter 


the relative, rights of the honouwuie patron* 
aud theArimius Academicus. Ifosne eircum- 
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stance* connected with the other Scotch 
Universities having also been brought under 
the notice of his Majesty’s Ministers, a 
Commission was issued with very large 
powers of inquiry, and to report, before the 
1st of January 1828. I am much mistaken 
if thb University of Edinburgh have not 
discovered by this time that they have 
caught a tartar. Every professor of that 
University has been already examined at 
great length by the Commiasiomu-n, uuil dif¬ 
ferent individuals have pnhliabcti pamphlets 
and article? in newspapers endeavouring to 
bias their judgment. Many persons also, not 
belonging to tin* University, chiefly surgeons, 
have been examined by them. With the 
exception of the medical professors, the pre- 
udice that a doctor of physic should be 
earned in philology and philosophy has 
been the general opinion impressed upon 
the Commissioners. The inevitable con- 
Hequeiii.v of acting upon it would be, that 
the number of physicians, already ninth too 
small, would he further limited, and almost 
entirely restricted to those whose parents 
reside in the seat of an university. 

It has, in pursuance of these notions, been 
proposed that all the Scotch Universities 
should be rendered equal and uniform, both 
iu the requisites for obtaining a degree and 
in the mole of teaching the profession, not 
by assimilating Aberdeen and Sit. Andrew’s 
to Edinburgh and Glasgow, but by adding 
to the prii'-Uu al requisite* d-.-im-d essential 
in the liuii-i. the phil.do'jind and philoso¬ 
phical attainments now required in flu- for¬ 
mer, which have already, I believe, hat! :he 
effect of putting a stop to medical grudux- 
tion in them, and would, 1 am persuaded, 
soon produce the same effect in the others. 

Another strange notion is, that the stu¬ 
dents should not be allowed to Use their own 
judgment, or that of their friends, iu the 
selection of the university classes they have 
to attend, but that they shall he bound to 
follow a certain curriculum, whatever may 
have been their previous education, altoge¬ 
ther overlooking that if such a curriculum 
ahould be enforced, It must be i-omnlem, 
and embrace all that is necessary to obtain 
a degree, without paying any regard to the 
valuable instruction which, in the prelimi¬ 
nary and fundamental branches especially, is 
often to be acquired from private, teachers 
and other source* of information. 

Another object of auisuari version has Ix-cn, 
the inode of teaching iliniml medicine. 
Whilfc it is admitted that, in Edinburgh 
only, in the British empire, clinical medicine 
Is systematically taught; Dr.Thomson ar¬ 
gues, that there should he a separate pro¬ 
fessor of clinical medicine, who alone should 
teach it, and should teach nothing else. On 
tho other band. Dr. <'lark, late of Rome, 
now of London, contends that the clinical 


teachers should be. greatly multiplied, tnd 
that the admneed students should have the treat¬ 
ment tf individual patients, under the superin¬ 
tendence of those teachers. Bat it is by no 
means probable that the managers of the 
Royal Infirmary will ever give their consent 
to such a plan, or that the philanthropists, 
who WiPr-i nv. r the j r0( ending* of all pub¬ 
lic mrtituV.ous ir. Scotland, will •• .n jiermit 
that the medical treatment of the hospital 
poor should be committed to students. Dur¬ 
ing tins season a considerable improvement, 
it may be observed, ha# taken place in the 
mode of visiting the clinical wards. Two 
physician*. having different sets of patients 
in differ#tit wards under their care, make 
their visits at the same time, Whereby only 
one half of the students attends each, but 
have access to the case books of both, and 
are required to attend the lectures of both, 
amounting to four, often five, per week j an 
advantage, probably, no where else to be 
found, 

The honourable the patrons of the Univer¬ 
sity have instituted, and are carrying on an 
extensive law-suit against the Semtiu Acudt- 
miirus, praying that it may he declared that 
they (the patrons) have the sole Tight of 
originating and enforcing all regulations and 
course# of study for obtaining the various 
degrees in the University,' and that the 
Senates Acadendcrii have not even a negative 
voice in the matter, but are hound i;> carry 
their dictate* into effect. They even went 
the length of insisting, that a regulation of 
»hif> kind should have a retrospective ope¬ 
ration, with which the Senates Academicm 
would not comi-ly, and this law suit, which 
will not wmiuaiii until the retrospective 
period is long past, has been'the conse¬ 
quence. Should the patrons succeed, the 
whole management ol the. University will be 
confided to the deacon of the College of 
Surgeons, who is the only individ^|of a 
liberal profession among them, mu is at 
the hood of a rival school, at least of sur¬ 
gery, and what is worse, is a functionary 
necessarily changed every second year, so 
that each would desire to distinguish his 
rt -un by some innovation or interference. 
It is singular that, by their charter, the 
Royal College < • F' 1 i;.vi ,if Edinburgh is 
interdictedfrom i-iv. r«du , *n e. or interfer¬ 
ing with the rights of the Universities, 
whilst no jealousy was entertained of the 
surgeons., who have since acquired such an 
usrvruli-ucy. 

Thus, notwithstanding the origin of this 
commission, and although it ostensibly em¬ 
braces all the departments of knowledge, 
there is not a doubt, from the history of its 
proceeding* thus far, that the result of its 
labours, by whatever biases or influences 
they may be directed, Will tend, as for as 
naediciae ia eoueettted, to withdraw the 
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tublic attention front the opposition, which' proceedings of the Royal Communion to 
iss recently arisen, to the dreadful suoun - Gotland. Such tribunals, however iutend- 
)oltes which disgrace that profession and ed, almost invariably become of the nature 
lestroy the jWjople, and to fix it upon the of secret inquisitions, and are, therefore, 
micersities, as if in the discipline of these very much to be distrusted. Wlien it is not 
mg to he found the source of all the exist- the object, it is the general tendency of their 
ng evils. Judging from the nature of the measures to smother discussion, to direct* 
svidenen sought, it weemfe to be the aim to inquiry into wrong channels, to misplace 
assimilate the best medical nnivemtiea of power, or to leave all filings discretionary, 
Vivhnulto the worst, and the whole of them; uiuertain, and arbitrary ; whilst it is only 
-> the worst of a!! puss, hie medical univer-'bv its agitation among the publi*. that an 
dries—those of Oxford and Cambrige* This j important and involved subject can be tbo- 
- at m.i’i- e unhid.: specimen of the art of' roughly ripened for legialatjosi. .1 should bo* 
•*!»•*»• ‘.•in: ha-. 1 wants, and beginning at the ■ exceedingly rnrions to see the evidence and 
Wong end* Why are not the worst univer-! the reports furnished bv this body to hi* 
dries for medical education sought to !><?■ .Majesty's ministers, upon the present oc- 
isftimilated m discipline to those that are Vtwioii. nicy will probably form the basis 
Emitted to he the best in thm department 1 - of some new laws, which, perhaps, some of 
rfere, if we have Hot the influence of the .our fellows have already prepared, but not 
London College of Physicians, and of the! digested, by anticipation. If we suffer from 
English Universities, actually in operation,: legislation, God knows, it is not from peu* 
ye have at least the biases of an education ; city of enactments. 

■eceived at these schools. Must it not boj The Scotch Universities, it is hoped, will 
ibvious t-i every pcrs.i!i of common 'anise, ■ entertain a due sense of the indignities 
hat, unlm-s the bead of a medical student : which may he heaped Upon them, whether 
live ttu infinite capacity for know-edge, the ’• by mistake or design, by this foreign tribu- 
esf, :"*< i-> cli i ujt!i a t tain in*.r,!>i r-v, ae- nil, inju.lli i-*u» , y ca’l--d i:i, upon this ocea- 
■ .:!i*-t*‘i-i! vilt; iin-dirim-, t'se more sinii, to srtti.-i their civil I'lfll-ier.res, by one 
t :' i ".*».<.ri.i'ine of ■tricil* ;-r iteshion&i •*! rln-nwe'.M s. lr. i-■ ulsn i.-.cunibent upon 
u-:-...n '!,■ - > i in- m.-ixim of Ilipp-.w mien. I he whole medini! |i- hut more 

‘ , 'ii- If, int L‘i*-r,” !*. i>« i:-.i*» Reva' especially ujmr l’:*- ■;'!*/niii , --t uf those nor- 
-s.-.f'i, rc-’i >-m-i| : and life is coiiS. 1 - th'-m wh.'-cl-.. and, in-.,si of ml, upon the 
t'i, m l„o ii.i *0 he i-n,;d(i*ed ex p'lMir at i.irge, u-’-.ei.-.ou-.ly t** watch it« 

: si- 1 ■ i-i\ on‘he study of phytic. Some part p-ogrew, lhrnujrVm* it*, ivnu ■n.*- , g tour, and 
ff Jl mu.-o. therefor*! ir: mercy be bestowed -in n'.jsrd n'uirs: wbrtevr-r may appear to he 
>u pl ii.i'- »:v. jihdo'-fp'sv. and osbi r extra■innehr..ite>'iB. “ Q u r ciulmiiut cvMotiit 
a<* ui* |u,;aii:S.s. I !:»* would ihink tbi- i*idi-!i;ons ' ' TV pre*.-*. it it Ii n m-w the more 
■ji-. i 1 ,iii. -ni^ts «■•*:< n- «r wojk.iii ir.i**!, ji ff-wtnnlh to frisssir.is■■ any ia .nh.-ms or erro- 
>y indirect means, to obviate surplus popu-. ms dc<'.;:n that may be entertained or 
l&tiou. ■ contemplated by thifl body, and to Bffcnre on 

It is neither from a deficiency !|n tbe time | i-ff»u-ni reform of the medical profession, 
>f stu.lv at the principal Scotch I’uiversi*! which is the grand desideratum, not that 
ics, of medical, ihsttuction, «r of tMi of of th«* uhiTemues, pi-raoh* ou 'In- spot are 
itnessL^that the public health at prewnt ■ntrr#».*»* fo rtimm'tnirate, t!rri:u-g!i the pub** 
•nffewniy detriment, but from the real or- lie press, or private correspondence, with 
gaaisation of the different branches of the permission to give it publicity, tlm earliest 
medical profession, throughout the British ^loasihle intelligence respecting the pro- 
dominions, from monopolies of the most ex- ceedinga of those Commissioner#, in order 
traordinnry and disgraceful kind! This, that, if good, they may be promoted, if bad, 
however, is a canite of evil, which, although opposed. At present, the very aspect of 
paln d'ite. there aptreor* to exist no dispoar- the case, 1 must say, is calculated to create" 
■i *ti n.—•ricate. but u great reluctance the most seribus apprehension*, if not of 
to admit. The IiiAwmation which is now sinisterib*ri«:ii.**, m lea-*. «fdis, l »*»r-rU'i n-sirlm ; 
afloat upon the subject 1 0\. too dif- dissatmu.-, if they h'* fluind t» con¬ 
fused and potent, to al. ,w . f o* !*eing any sist in the ]»»!:.(< ar>l n- rpetuafion, 

longer treated with indifference. The «t- by inditect uwans, of (boav ucjst di srrm*. 
tendon of the legislature and tin* pc<,ph- i-.tive of all tnCttopolies, which regard the 
imperiously called to its iitvesugatem. !:i , !irV#ftd. lir aUh of which in dcdWii- y 
the mean time, it is incuinbent on the pub- adroit not of direct auppurt, and which even 
lie, in the course of the inquiries that may the most profligat** would now shrink from 
arise, and the disputes between the umver- openly upholding under their proper desk¬ 
sides, as well as those between the different nations. 

branches of the profession, to watch over As Asri-Mosot*ot.tsf» 

tiieir own tight* and interest®, and more 

especially to keeji a vigilant eye upon the Lend on, feb* 8, 1827* 
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EDINBURGH ROYAL INFIRMARY, 


duced a winter unusually mild. As long 
however as our senses retain their present 
ROYAL INFIRMARY. imperfections, it is idle to look oa those 

occasions to the atmosphere—to a shower 
"" more, er a shower loss—to a few degrees of 

«* C*f i**! 1 Fro f ,f the P remit Epidemic in higher, or a few degrees of lower, tempera. 

/ .. * ■* r. last Three Month.” Itt tliG next P lace > tl » e situufion of 

' 1 Edinburgh clashes with the supposition of 

Hrstoav has been described by some in- a morbific locality, few cities standing- m a 
geiuou* person ns 4t philosophy teaching by more elevated site; and as for ventilation, 
example.’' It were to he wished that tide Mr. Cauuing, though the usurper of the 
very flattering compliment to Clio was EoUau sceptre, dare not cross one of its 
founded in truth, and that the utility of Jxor highways withoul a chin-Mir. to ptfoi’i-u 
labours had always justified so elegant a his diplomatic beaver from th.- mn.-i.p >i« !<:■« 
definition of her art. So far, however, as of the blast. The gossip •»!’ j u»fo>».«-rs, 
the historic muse has bo.cn < out m.*d with J'fhefef ..., who attempt to account for every 
epidemics, there is bobu for btditwinu •'’i!.viii'i. -non about the stagnant air of 

that her records have hitherto turned out as} “ Wynda,” : • .1 m-i>- gmiuifou. .msumpti -ii 
unprofitable to mankind, as her more dig* j to amuse tl:- 1 1 • 1,1.0., as ilw • *\nsi log, .■!' 
trifled details of martial exploits. From the these lane-. ;-'.ui iv *:> i\<, .r i-am* a 

former, ’tis true, we learn the symptoms of being obviously derived, • and, as Horace 
a particular disease, its treatment, duration,' has it, only puree ddorta, from the word 
relative mortality, conjectural causes, and “ wind,” .out* of the most common attri- 
tbe writer's name, just us we are infonm d botes of these places at all seasons of the 
in the latter, of the feuds in which Ik « ar y» ar. The next step in, adjusting the 
originated, the general's name who com- vfiidogy of aa epidemic is to consider the 
inunded in the strife, and the iiuiiibcr of foe 1 dii*i, clothing, ami sleeping apartments of 
killed and wounded; but it m n.*!ii.iiiis to persons whom it attacks; but the 

be demonstrated, that the Vnnwfodur oh-. onlv riropmstance of this kind which tends 
tamed from the one has mitigated the cribs ! to the resolution of the Gordian knot on this 
of succeeding pestilence, any more than foe i occasion, is, that some of the poor happened 
perusal of the other has prevented the rte j to be unemployed at the time the disease 
ponied hmroi-is of war. In thi< si '.m-v; tin- 'comuie: 1 id. in Uiisdeaith of predisponent 
efli'rtn «f I.--'-an and Charles in iva-* ’mv- « • ?’i» agency of contagion was in- 

been reduced to a sad parity of result; the I eluded in the explanation of the difficulty ; 
plague still depopulates as if the one had and certainly the foots connected with this, 
never prosed, and the scenes of PharsaKa j feature of the subject ns 'they occurred in 
are daily renewed, us if the other had never the Royal Infirmary ... House, 

sung. Nor is this surprising; for the rise! wore at least very .. Of the 

of epidemics is so involved in obscurity, so j clerks and nurses in these establishments 
lost amidst the invisible agents of nature., j about twenty were seized with fever, bo- 
ao much b- ::.e ken of om comprehen- {sides a great number of the students ; while, 
sion, an • in the a- kind, and varin- \ of seventy-two. patients admitted into the 

ble in their occurrence, that it is scarcely to j undo wards of the Infirmary under the super- 
he expected that the information which wo j intendeace of Dr. Home", and ^0%. hose 
derive from the progress ot the last, will be cases the following report has been princi- 
available in the next; since, to differ in the pally t zuipi'ed, on*.- half were exposed pre- 
circamHtanees of time,place, and peculiarity, vim» to SS.cit odniis«.m to the supposed in- 
would seem to be the only point in which flnenco of . ontiigin:.; in one-fourth the cir- 
these visitations agree. Yet every year, in cumstances were doubtful; and,in the re- 
some country or other, makes a new addfe mnining fourth, nothing decisive on tho 
tiou to the stock of our unavailing know* origin of the disease could be ascertained, 
lodge on tin's subject, and it has just now In the female wards, under the charge of 
fallen to thy lot of Edinburgh to afford Dr. Duncan, where the apses offerer were 
ample materials for the history of an epi« still more numerous, the results were nearly 
demic, which, in extent and singularity of] similar. The writer,"however, bus no in- 
character, has not perhaps been' surpassed .*fon of grappling with such a mass of 
-by avy of its predecessors,—in the uncer- contradictory evidence, and must only pb- 
of its cause, certainly by none. ^ servo on this part of the subject, that the 
In vain, indeed, wo search for its origin doctrine of contagion is maintained and 
amidst those elements which pathologists- zealously inculcated by the professors of foe 
have made ' subservient to the generation of school of Edinburgh, 
disease. The most genial summer which .After its causes’, the character of the dig¬ 
ger blessed this climate, was followed by ease itself forms the next topic ofconndtta- 
m autumn as fine, which, iu turn, intro- tiotu As bur aa could be uscertaiaed, it 




CLINICAL REPORT OF THE EPIDEMIC. 


r>n 


commenced, in most instance*, by rigors,] 
pain of the bead, flushing of the counte- 
gjuice, acceleration of the pulse, iocreused 
fijppmtare, and was fully established be- 
tween the third and fifth days after acres* 
aion. The headach, however, seldom indi¬ 
cated any serious afifctiori the l-vam 


reties of the Butiraonial preparations were 
extensively administered, without making 
any very remarkable impressions on the 
progress of the complaint. '1 he tepid bath, 
and ablutions of hot water, with acetous < 
acid mt some occasi .o.s, were repeatedly had 
(■•nirse to, and if any nn'n.mu of tluir utt- 


tjHiea m y serious aiircuon <■' me w, ..«.. 

though commoii!’. yriNimpumed bv delirium, | hiv could ho founded on the sensations or 
und in only twd c:>es ccuhl si be ]n si-; the jia’.ients, they x»ay be said to have been 
lively pronounced that phremtis was pi>-iat least agreeable adjuvants to other more 
sent. Coma was nWo bji unfrequent or* os -} active remedies. In the local affections, 
reucc, three patient* only having fallen into j other moans for their removal or alleviation 
this state. In the majority of these cases 
the chest was affected, tiie symptoms vary¬ 
ing in intensity from catarrh to pneumonia 
and in one or two only did the abdominal 
viscera seem to be engaged. The febrile 
heat in all was considerable, rising, in some, 
ton hundred and five and six ; and, In one 
patient, while the temperature Was at this 
height, he complained of a painfnl sensation 
of cold. The pulse and respiration fr - 
(juently doubled their natural standard; 


were adopted. When the hcad-achc* wa* 
slight, it was entirely neglected ; but when 
nun* severe, the hair was depilated, cold 
applied, and in the cast's of phrenitia, 
leeches and general bloodletting. For de¬ 
lirium, camphor was preferred, but with, 
what efficacy it is not easy to decide; and 
in coma, sinapisms and other external 
stimulants were ordered. In the pectoral 
which ttccouijuuiied « 5 m'.i*'t every 
use of I* ver, ihe urgency of the symptoms 


there were mmn exo-prions to the supposed were also the rule of pructue. and the re- 
proportion between the frequency of the medies of course varied Jiom the opiate 
pulse, and the elevation of: u.m in<un in :.a-l mucilaginous mixture in oa¬ 

ths body; for while the form, - was a- i-v Urub. t. ointment of tartrate of ann¬ 
as seventy-six, the other was •.J» a* «i.e immi. Uivi'is, leeches und phlebotomy, in 
hundred and four. There were but two in -1 die mure aggravated derangements at the 
stances of well-marked petechia* m the pulmonary organs. Independently ot thus 
whole seventy-two patients, and these (j f: meeting each symptom by its ufunl remedy, 
the rosaceous*description ; oth-rs wi re said j nn atum.p! was made, to test the truth of an 
to have been affected *i!h tK? •■viiipfii 


but the efflorescence wsh n all;. 11 by 
the. proboscis of some esurient fleas. From 
these phenomena, it would appear that the 
present epidemic in Edinburgh may be re¬ 
ferred with more propriety tq, the synochus 
of Cullen, than to any other of the classified 
fevers of uosologists. 

The treatment of course %.iri*-d ..rrrHhr 
to the nature of the symptoms-,d 

. ■ -j..... • r;w, ■ ,*!.'■ ■it within 
i. . i ■ i ■ -fi:- - ■ - its being 

foreign to a gi iu i'd vn»w of tuts kind to 
note the specific effects iff each particular 
medicine and the order of their exhibition. 


hypothesis long entertained by medical 
men, namely, the possibility of cutting short 
.the duration of fever by certain agents.— 
With this intention, venesection, cold affu¬ 
sion, emeries, and cathartics, went severally 
nnd collectively employed in various cases. 
The number on whom the experiment was 
tried is too limited to warrant any general 
conclusion, but except in one or two patients, 
■h whom the progress of the disease ( 1 ) 
a impeded, it turned out a complete 
failure. Professing, as this school does to 
the fullest extent, the doctrine of conta¬ 
gion, there is an obvious inconsistency m 
the preceding ain-mpi. for, if the contagion 
of fever Iwii-s *ny analogy to the other 


film dh "leg being row adopted and taught! contagious exanthema, why emlwour to 
by j!,. principal feature sluMrten the term of its existence any mora 

In t:. *.,', •n-uim.and was thereto** Thou that of scarlatina, 

,,..-v.i.pu^-umcstcd’whhh. I'* « well known, cannot he abbro- 

. ,... as: ,i :i!,v n win teu,!": ' Yet there » seurcely a day to 

the* stage or" time which the disease lmd ex -1 which the irreconcilable doctrme of amt* 


isted. Cathartics, generally speaking, were 
sparingly used, and consisted principally of 
the vegetable kind and neutral salts, calo¬ 
mel, as formerly, being seldom exhibited in 
the first instance. Mercury, indeed, would 


gum and fever cut short is not uttered from 
the clinical chair. Even J>r. Gmfeam, in 
his excellent lectures, bos fallen into, this 
error, so much at variance with the astute- 
•.**»* and intelligence iff this highly accom- 
UidniT. Wine and bark, which 


appear to be in some measure in a state of • pli-hed pru: ... 

abeyance % the Royal Infirmary, and is { formed snob uupnriMil items in the wanuge- 
seldom spoken of except in conjunciiuii with -meht of tev.rs el lonm-r times, l*f r " 
a sneer at Mr. A home thy. There are no ti ally administered, tkur exhibition being 
Abernethys, however, at present in the chiefly confuted to cues of « trenwdabduy 
Iioyal Infirmary— that* ceiluiu. Piapho- j and of sloughing of the nates from pryufeurc. 

No. 181 . 



ORGANIC REMAINS. 


m 


Under the preceding line of practice, 
when successful, the it rut indications of 
recovery were, an improved state of the 
tongue, restored secretion of the skin, dim- 
uiahtfd pain of the head, return of sleep, &e. t 
and mostly taking place between the eleventh 
uhd fifteenth days of the patient’s illness. In 
very few could the termination of the dis¬ 
ease be traced to a critical'discharge ■. in 
three or four only, the urine h.ivmj depo- 
sited the lateritious fw.dvriwtnt; and in mtc, 
h#*moptoe wss followed by a Cessation of all 
the i , r<"i.;ii-, s'lu'pti.ms of Ii-\i r« The pe¬ 
riod of* i,i vi!"‘e>-:io- wan v»ru;,:*, being ex¬ 
tremely protracted in live or six case®, in one 
of which the pulse sunk to forty.four, and 
iu another to forty boats in a minute.. The 
mortality, viewed i» the most favourable 
%ht, must be considered very great. Of 
these seventy-two patients, eleven died—-a 
proportion never, perhap#, exceeded in any 
modem epidemic. In t^ui*u>i#bury Dou#«-. 
however,, the result was (jttite different, for, 
according to Dr. Home, out of *$0 patients 
admitted there in seven week#, no more 
than ten. died. The filthy, crowded, unvott- 
tilated wards, .oul .■* ■..■■r»d lnni.*V> •.{ the 
Royal Infirtnavs i .1 '.m im-i- ■>.*■*. ■»{' t fever 
hospital, may pr ■’nVi b-l-i io ttpa 

discrepancy. Out 4.1 ;»«* ei.-wr. fatal 
cases, three only ware Wawiue!, the friend* 
of the remainder having ih'um pi-mnsM'Oi. 
In those three diafeectici’s, m.-j the f* »• 
others which the Writer witeMfeod, there 
were no morbid .ipj.« nrs.i« ■ -iidirii'm to 
account for death, «.i.u -teiusii'.i,* from 
the healthy state of the jwti ©xanmred, 
tuning a alight eJfuafon of serum under the 
arachnoid tunic, and into the ventricles of 
the brain, with an Ul-doftaed vonona con- 
MMtim. In this reapeet ho is aware that he 
differ*' ftom the gvnttenieu .by" whom the 
ci'Midmufoo wMWtsd* but itferekUv ridi¬ 
culous to hear morbid anatomists u*. -i •«. 
ilcath- to such Lading phenomena., when *(.*» 
well known that the- position 'of a dead body, 
will produce an apparent congestion of the 
veins, and that w«* «W know that person# 
with from half a pint to a pint of fund to 
their brain#, are seen walking about In case* 
of chmntc byilrM*rpbaltH. ff it be the ef¬ 
fused Mttitu ste'vc , which kit# in the rwn 
of fever, he caatretexactly wtuprehnwl why 
» few drachm* should he (mi in one i»- 


Of its inflammatory nature, the evidence# 
were erjually fallacious, lb© blood which 
was drawn of being iu most instances des¬ 
titute of the chamber* which it assumes in 
disease* of * purely inflammatory descrip¬ 
tion. A contrary opinion is, however,^ en¬ 
tertained and enforced by the school. From 
the foregoing account, it would appear that 
the treatment of fever may bo altered with¬ 
out being improved ; that fashion# in medi¬ 
cine are ns evanescent as caprice# in dress j 
and that with our accumulated experience 
on this subject, the disease is pretty much 
as fatal in 1627, ns when it Was combated 
yarn sjy*, magfe-han-foil, by Bwwn, with a 
box of opium and a ifitiie of brandy. 

P.S, Maabeth Campbell, whose case of 
colics pfetpnum was noticed in the last 
Number of Tup T.avcft hut one, died 11 
few day# ■.iftvr :•*}«:>-■ t u.m 

... Scotch* 

Edinburgh, Feb, 10 , lfiS?, 


'ORGANIC REMAINS. 


T«Eft& ha# been found in Lnuiifoma, near 
thg Muwhwrtpi, the skeleton of an atoms!, 
the spaefos of which cannot-yat bn deter¬ 
mined, of tit#.,bonus ofw lower -part 
of the body..fe aevouttou inches in dimm ur, 
and the "ribs are nine fovt long. Ad-ercling 
to the <li»en*foiJ® of thfi hone*, the noun ah 
when alive, m«t have hewn 6% feet long, 
bet ween twenty and twenty-six. feed broad, 
hi out twenty feet high, ..and weighed, about 
. i» u-it«, Tin# atom! most have ex /edrd 
»H body tbwwiwwmttth, in the mnm propor¬ 
tion that, the latter exceeded tlw ordinary 
mastiff. ft is dkpbyed for public curiosity 
«• Cfoltta»hu» (Ohio),—Cirnrfmtam C-utnre, 

f Amfefoa predtwoaa ttraege things,, cer- 
—ID*. 


*»#«*'#. *a<3 a jjoasvl he compatible with life 
m another ? The 'ttttwatiaes were entirely 
free ff-.Mft any morbid changes of structure, 
nnAin wrei ofpawitftmonm. where the symp¬ 
toms ntwtoWted much mrwhtof, Kale affo-v 
■mtitmpf ■iheluup.eonhi hr fbmtd ou disree' 
tewo With Tvvgayd, therefnr.i, t,> (he seat 
of the ditvaaN*., th# etydmUc fever of Dr. 


PlERPElVAl, FE'V'ER, 


Twti diaewte hm j-rev»flnl. tadf. 
. . . . , . paired em fota!. hr-tto WevtmU;. > . t Lying- 

MMl'-tlfe |se.tvfe« 9 ston«» of the : inAlft« l .,«id : w d-„ not fcww 1 wbttk& <m 


Frenefo tmeitvd no cnmwbarttem fee» what! oh-asi terebitiUnnjr. or what taektewt was 

Ihk Wu wAtwawu as ref in tfe* rpefeifoc, j «upfoy. d. 



CHI.ORURETS OF SODIUM AND LIME. 


the iakcet. 

London, Saturday, fsb. 17 , 1847 . 

dn Etm/ m the Use f Chlorurets of Oxide f, 
Sidim and if Lim, as pmooful dimfvoting j 
A $ mt * 5 mtl the Ckkruret of Oxide, of ' 
&tdUm > wwr * »W*«*Lly at a Remedy f erns- 
*tderal4« efficacy in the Treatment f Hinfnlal 
Phagedmic, SyphMtic, and ill- 
cettdiimed Ulcers-, Mortifmtim ; and i«. 
rwu [ 0htr Dtoam. Dedicated, by per- 
mirnim, »o Hu- Tti^M Honmmible IUdi.k! 
Pit el. By Thomas At,toe*, 


salt will answer many of the intention* to 
be effected by the chloride of uoda, and it 
we f r^ohable that it i# « dimnfectiag 
1 agent in a very great degree. Wo d# not 
to ascribe to it all the properties of 
tlw chloride of soda, but we are certain that 
| it powers a great many of them. For in • 
:>i |i*.f .•>. \lr. Mwca.ir’#. 

Ub&rratjhe, “ that anatomical preparations 
maybe pri/Bcrred in Miiuiions < if the ehloru- 
and no might have added, of common 
salt. Per sulfate dc fir, loo, which Mr, A. 
call* red sulphate of iron, “ preserve# ani- 
*nai suhetaace# in a very perfect degree/ 


j.- ^ ® I| ‘ a '•owl of (hi propc: lh ■. of Cheshire 


* : — .ui-oio-r oi 

the Royal College of Surgeons } Member 
of the Medical and Chirurgicd Society, 

&c.&c, 8vo. pp.i48, London, »»! 

Burgess and Hill, 

Evekv cook-wife in the kingdom ha* cm, 
p%ed the hydro chloride of the oxide of 
sodium, «, t 0 ^ik afer the somewhat 
1- i a* f.wi.- <>:> i.f .V.. .Vi, to keep 

the elements of her mmm and pottage, 
and Imlly-jdecmf 4 *. and legs, together ; ami 
* P " 1 of Uie fawmy of M. Laban*!**. 

God forbid that we should ftte mpt U) ^ 
previat«‘ the value of (he whole, w, iu*.} it, •bontd take precedence of that which 
<dt«y, nothing more tluam an extension r ! * !j ., di*...ivr-.d tit* aimpfo nature of 
the oisiut •«#*.’• *. * jeWenme* Mara «*»>"«d n 

N «t * expmen*-* • urb. derived jadopted. Mr. Afcoi . • j.,,.. 
tre^Phe kitchen, in truto.turertnuBiheerT*-;'^ »*•«' rem... hy'aaySag, “‘that Mmde h 
■ 1 * ■ , ^ liable to be confounded with the term 

* j, t„ * ehtt# of Mils 


iaalt. Again, page 44. he me, “ In m»- 
I coratiug preparation# of soft part# in hot 
weather, the greatest care is required to 
prevent the destruction of the preparation 
by the putrefactive proem j ” and, a# if # 

1 ham had never been pickied mm the herd 
of #win» ran into the mu, he tdi# us, that 
by Adding a small quantity of the coarsen- 
‘ (rated rotation of the ehiortire-t to the water 
, usmhI for mwmtion, this iaconveaiencc imy 
be prevented-! ” One* more, and we hive 


fir r* ; < 


different m t ! ,-tr cfom. r ,*l > i>ru posurem, and 
{Hwseremg either the bleaching, dinlti- 


of muaud subfttMWM; Chloride of ; 

(common sail) being ^id «#e»f teputre* • wm pw*»™wi!g »iu»w me memmug, outre. 

' 8 I (belong i; p.r eh;..n.reia: but c«»ftot 

u lompoiod of too todhno 4 . jjj.rao) tery^fo, [-te *-•«' wji!- him. for »ure!y there i# 

wmbiaMj Kith fjsterb^ m*dM wirW-t { Mi " ewn /' !i ” , r,,r ' r '' ^ *»4 «t* that 

nmcb mkmt*u ,r . * t 8 •** tUwre i# Itetwemi tee mraimd tbs ray, th«f ttw 

1 of Mtefogy> he inppoacd .tejwd the atet of the noumitvli* 

inherit mum id the mtifMbm of m B fomuia, however, that M*. ,v.»», 

riott, which indeed b what M 1 sb*-™ ' W *. twwi * tkw 1 ^ U’w-Taine*. , an,; >foV 

Uj 1MWM a « T . , ' Lave**, vol. m. «» fell mw error. 

l*r -on, it ic ceriaia that culinary! #»'■ tlii# the rewler i» re<pi«»ted to eterct’i, 

---—*—-— ihf *ah«tit«i«g t&hrtfg$ft ektarat* wtewvwr 

It., IWb, ml It. rf y •'' y*!^- ^ 

zzgz -**?-• 1 wirr 1 

•J** •» ■» ta Wn'&MW wr^j^.li’ySjJ&f :taKfa *^ li ” 1 ” 
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ME, ALCOCK ON THE USE OF 


done with this part of the subject. Mr. 
Alcock says,— 

• “ Without these precautions, (using the 
chlorides,) when a hotly for advanced in 

utrefaction has been examined, it has been 

mown that the clothes worn by the opera¬ 
tor and assistants on the occasion have been 
rendered useless by the intolerable odour 
which they have retained ; and even after 
every article of dress has hi r n removed, w.d 
repeated ablutions ;>( rformei!, liio hands 
have retained th* disgusting ndoui for many 
hours in Spite of «.v<iy effort ( save that oi 
washing them in a solution of salt) to get 
rid of it.” 

The remains of Louis 1e Desite, under 
the tutelar protection of the chlorurets. 

were freely approached by his people/' 
while those of “ Lord Byron, though 
eagerly visited, were in a great measure 
deprived of the interest, by being soldered 
up in h leaden coffin 1” When, ns in the 
course oF “ justice," it may be necessary to 
exhumate a putrefied body, the chlorides 
may be used to great advantage, as M. I,u- 
barraque, (and his testimony is bucked 
ivy Orfila,) has clearly shown, in an '' au¬ 
thorised statement-/' of which Mr. Alcock 
has favoured us with a translation 5 but he 
goes beyond Lnbomque, and gives whut 
he calls some very “ interesting recollec¬ 
tions/' obtained from Dr. Filkin, (who, it 
sicenm, is residing somewhere about Bed¬ 
ford-square, but who was then at Baris,) 
whence it appears that Boarder, a subject 
•of the King of France (his name, says Mr. 
Alcock, though suppressed by Labamque, 
was Rourcier f) “ was a married man, and 
Iked ten/ ktppily with Mi wife," Ac. y hut 
latterly he had been much annoyed by the 
visits of a Creek (Dr. F. thinks he was 
also a courier, but he “ is not so clear upon 
this [material] point »«the rest”), “ who 
was very constantly id the shop with his 
(B/*) wife! “ This w as the source 

hut perhaps we had better give the “ inte¬ 
resting recollections” as they are, since 
they must naturally lose by abridgment 

“ This whs the source of many quarrels 
between B. and his spouse. About the end 


of June 1823, Rourcier was attacked with 
symptoms of acute inflammation of the sto¬ 
mach, a disease so common at that time in 
Paris, that the medical attendant never 
thought of attributing these symptoms to 
poison. The disc use proved fatal, ami his 
medical attendant, as well as the physician 
of the quarter, must have certified that there 
was no reason to suppose that tho deceased 
had come by his death from unfair means. 
On * lie very day of her husband’s death (as 
was subsequently proved) and on the day 
of his interment,' Bourcier’s widow was seen 
at balls with her Greek lover, and very fre¬ 
quently immediately afterwards. This led 
die neighbours (who were aware of the 
quarrels between Rourcier and his wife, as 
well as the cause of them) to suspect that 
some unfair means had been used to get rid 
of him. These suspicions found their way 
to the police, who <■:<'■. mi the widow nod 
her paramour to be arrested, and the body 
to he disinterred and examined. The Greek 
escaped. The widow was afterwards brought 
to trial; and though the presumptive evi ¬ 
dence against her was very strong, yet as 
there was no proof that she had adminis¬ 
tered the arsenic, she was acquitted. 

“ Dr. Filkin adds,—' On the preceding 
pages [of his note] you have the circum- 
■'.tauccs which 1 . promised, concerning Bour- 
viiTh van drawn out from memory 7 , as 
I stiff.* i to to you the other day in con¬ 
versation ; but 1 have since ascertained 
that the widow was acquitted, as mentioned 
at the close of my account. Previous to my 
obtaining this piece of information, I had 
recollected thut the paramour was h Greek, 
and 1 think also a earner, hut am not so 
dear upon this point as the rest'." 

The following is Um “ authorised state¬ 
ment of this remarkable case/’ and $t‘t be 
not exaggerated, (it is at least quaintly 
worded ; “ it became possible to begin the 
operation/’ though the infected odour was 
instantaneously destroyed,) tells much in 
favour of the chloride of lime:— 

“The 1 st August, at the request 
of the King’s Attorney, Professor Orfila and 
Messifl. L-ttnur, derdu, mid myself, (Ui h- 
uelle ,) met at the cemetery of Pert* ■I.adiiiiM*, 
there to inuke the exiuu.im.uon of the body 
of the said U"**, who died u mouth since. 
A t half past seven in the morning, the ex¬ 
humation of the corpse was proceeded with: 
it exhaled tin infectious odour j it remained 
till half past teu o’clock upon the ground 
and out of its coffin, the persons who were 
to prove its. identity not having yet arrived. 
The temperature was from l? to 18 degrees 
of the ceutrigtade thermometer (=*=* about 
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Of 64° Faht) Then the body wfss car- 
rj©d to 8 large and well-air«d plate, that the 
examination might be made as conveniently 
and salubriously aa possible. The odour 
became* still mom insupportable ; the corpse 
had become swollen in a very m uni test de¬ 
cree since it was taken oat of the ground ; 
it would therefore be important in a similar 
case to make the examination as speedily 
as possible. We began by makini* a-p.-,r- 
aions upon the subject with chlorur. i of 
lime dissolved in water : this liquor, which 
bad been proposed by M. Lobarraque, apo ■ 
thecary, (see the 1st volume of the Arehtr■:*, 
produced a marvellous effect; for scarcely 
had a few aspersions been made, before the 
infected odour was instantaneously de¬ 
stroyed, and it became .possible to begin the 
operation.” iT.i fr mi -!i ■ yd volume of 
the Archives «*?iev,/r. tfr , p. .«il. 
August, 1823.) 

The reader may like to know the sequel i 
white Oxide of arsenic was found in the in- 
teatinea, the principal part in the larger 
ones; and Mr. Alcock states, as “a re¬ 
markable fact, that the parts which con¬ 
tained the most of the white powder , also 
contained the greatest quantity of yellow 
mucositis*” which we take, to be no re¬ 
markable fact at all. 

We give the following directions of M. 
Labarraque, only recommending our readers 
to try a solution of common salt first, and 
tli at failing, to follow him implicitly:— 

“ Refort: approaching a corpse in putre¬ 
faction, a tub (should be procured in which 
■majjt>e put a load of water (24 litres, about. 
49^ht»); pour into this a flagon (half a 
kilogramme** 1 lb. 1 oz. lOfdr. avoirdu- 
poise) of the chlomct of lime, and stir the 
mixture. 

u Dip a sheet in the water contained in 
the tub, and unfold it so as to be able to 
withdraw it wijb facility, and particularly so 
as to be enabled to extend it very quickly 
over the corpse. 

“ To cHf! t tlii-*, let two persons open the 
sheet and place it in tin* liquid, holding the 
ends upon the ed-y* * nf tin tun . lot :hh* be 
carried to the ride of the body in petw- 
fnction, and at the same inMant let the wot 
sheet he drawn out of the tub and laid over 
the body. 

“ So'.m aiVerwurd:.rhe putrid mlnur ceases, 

“ if bij id.oi any other fluid proceediugr 
from the dead body , have flowed upon the 
ground, pour upon this liquid one or two 
glassfuls of the ebbrureted water j stir with 


a broom, aad the putrid odour null dis¬ 
appear. 

“ This operation, however, ought not to 
be thus performed, whenever the liquids 
spilled upon the ground may become the 
subject of a chemical analysis -. in litis case 
the greatest quantity iwrodbh* should be 
* folk roller i'-ii ; n is, when this has 

bw:u ith-cted. tliai. the disinfection of tbs 
ground shield he performed in the manner 
above mentioned. 

“ Iff: the infection have spread in, the 
neighbourim; pi;i, i’s. in ihr corridors, stairs, 
ter. ihe infected phin-.i i:re to be sprinkled 
with one or two glasses of liquid chloruret 
of lime, and the fetid odour will cease. 

“ Care must be taken to moisten, fre¬ 
quently with the liquid contained in tho 
tub, the sheet which covers the corpse : the 
ofputrid odour will be thus 
preii-M- d. 1 

“ As soon ns the body has been removed, 
the sheet which has served for the disin¬ 
fection should be washed in large quan¬ 
tities of water, dried and folded.” 

Of dissecting rooms, after giving some 
directions, of which any one who will go to 
the expense needs no information, Mr. 
Alcock observes:-~ 

** The floor should be washed with chin- 
nireted water, and afterwards wit.li plain 
water when necessary. With these gene¬ 
ral precautions, the prevention of putre¬ 
faction is not difficult; Uio aspersion of tho 
solution of chloruret of lime or of soda over 
the subject each time before beginning to 
dissect, removing with a sponge all super¬ 
fluous moisture, and renewing the spriulling 
should it be required during tin* work, will 
b«* .•iuffi-'Iait to counteract putrefaction, and 
riic odour resulting from it. When the dis¬ 
section is discontinued, tho eu.' ring of ‘b© 
subject, with a coarse cloth or- lutl..'in u.-l- 
oned iu the solution of the chloruret, should 
not In: omitted , the innfote nii:g of the 
cloths should be renewed uigiit .iiidmormii;'. 
The proportio;." for this purpwse, may he 
from twenty-:;»«■ i» thirty »*vrn ioj'y 
parts of water to one of the chloruret. 

“ Should any liquids piiM-C'-ding from the 
body be spilled upon t!.e floor, the place 
should bo spriuKb-j fovly with the chlo- 
rnreted water, and then he warited copiously 
with u broom and plain water.’ 1 

“ For ordinary purpose*,” nay* Mr. Al¬ 
cock, ° n saturated solution of muriate of 
soda (common salt,) with a little nitre, may 
be injected in to the arteries without heat; 
this will aottridcxably retard putrefaction. 
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but doe* not preserve the florid appearance 
of the muscle*which neither do tin* chlo¬ 
rides of lime or soda, so that in this respect, 
at least, they have bo advantage over com¬ 
mon .salt, and We do not see why a solution 
of the latter may not bo sprinkled over bo¬ 
dies, or a cloth dipped in it applied to them, 
with the same, or nearly the same effects, 
and more cheaply. Chlorwrst of soda, to use 
for once Mr. Aloock's nomenclature, is a 
“ disinfecting agent,* and preserves auiinst 
aubstanees;—common salt preserves animal 
substances, but has it been proved that it is 
not a disinfecting ageui i Let the test of 
experience decide. After the notice which 
has been given of Mr. Scott’s pamphlet, it 
will not be necessary to follow the author 
through those sections of his work which 
art? devoted to the use of the chlorides in 
disinfecting or deau v. mg ihr imi.ui* sir,oils 
of hospitals, ships, workshops, stables, 
privies, reservoirs, sewers, ike., since the 
directions given at p. 178 of our present vo¬ 
lume will, with little variation, be applicable 
in all cases of Hue description. The follow¬ 
ing extracts, however, from the experi¬ 
ments ordered by a commission of health 
at Marseilles, may serve as further direc¬ 
tions :— 

“ 1. Washings and aspersions with the 
chlororeted water to be made in Urn wards 
several times every day. 

2* Tubs containing chlorurated water are 
to bO placed in the same wards, so os lo 
keep up ft continual evaporation of the chlo- 
rurets. ■ ■ 

Si The physicians, almoners, servants, 
and all those who take care of the sick, be¬ 
fore approaching them, and in quilting them, 
to wash their hands with cbloniretud water. 

4. The same persons to make use of smell¬ 
ing bottles filled with rhlorarets, and to 
moiawn the openings of the nostrils there¬ 
with. ■ 

A, Applications of the chlorureted water 
to be uirdo to the buboes, the carbuncles, 
and the gangrenes of persons labouring un¬ 
der the plague. 

6. Smelling bottles or sponges imbibed 
with the chlorurcvs, are to be frequently 
brought near to the nostrils of the same 
patient?. 

7. Water containing half a drachm or out* 
drachm of the concentrated chlorum of 


oxide of sodium to each pint, to be given to 
die {tatients afflicted with plague as their 
common dripk, 

8. The baggage, apparel, &c. of pestife¬ 
rous patienu,and of those suspected to con- 
teal eoim* contagious principle, to be ex¬ 
posed to the evaporation of chiorureied wa¬ 
ter, which is to be heated to give it greater 
activity. 

9. The apparel which is not lifc% to be 
deteriorated by the chlomrets, to be washed 
in these solutions.' 1 

“ The strength of the solution of the ohlo- 
ruret of lime for the aspersions, &«;, should 
be one part of chloruret to thirty of water.” 

Mr. Alcock relates instances, principally 
on the authority of French writers, in which 
solutions of these Balts have been found use* 
fid, but the principle being known, the re¬ 
sults, to a certain extent, may be pretty 
generally predicated; these arc cancer, 
herpes, ulcerations with caries, putrid sore 
Urn*at. ptyalism, and ulcers of the mouth ; 
ulcers of the throat, small-pox, measles, 
scarlet fever, ozeena, wounds in dissection, 
diseased joints, kc. Some of these cases 
are instructive enough, others rather ridicu¬ 
lous ; for instance, what could ho gained hy 
employing the chloride of soda in the fol¬ 
lowing, and if nothing, why was it wedged 
into the book $ 

u \n unfortunate case of gangrene from 
infiltratin'! of urine, occurred lately at the 
W t-swuir.iiliT lloMjiii J. The patient was an 
<M nisu, who hud for several years had 
*!»:etijiy in th< umbra, but 'without urgent 
symptoms, having continued his wor‘" ‘ill 
within a day or two of his coming t<$the 
Hospital, lie was admitted on a Friday, 
. bouring under Complete obstruction of 
urine. Attempts to pass the catheter did 
not prove successful. During the night the 
urethra gave way, and the scrotum became 
enormously distended with urine. On the 
Saturday the parts containing the ©xtrava- 
wufd utiuc w; r»* >u a state of mortification, 
of * dirty brown and greenikh hue. The 
scrotum was frerly unified, anti a consider¬ 
able unauiiiy ci urine oozed out. The odour 
was hoiribly ofiVusuvr*. the unfortunate 
patient auuk and expired On the Sunday. 
'Hie chloruret was not used.” 

In hospital gangrene* phagadenie, syphi¬ 
litic, and other ulcers, it has been success¬ 
fully employed by the French surgeons. 
Jitfe Okxptet has bathed mortified Hmba iu 
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to* chloride (diluted with ten or fifteen parts 
of water,) giving the patient* 20 or 30 drops 
of it in a pint of ptisan, Chronic ulcere, 
scalds, (after poulticing,) cancer, herpes, 
ulcerations of the mouth, with caries of the 
bones of the palate, angina gangrenosa, 
ptyaiism, and various other diseases, are 
reported to have yielded to this wonder¬ 
working agent. It has done so much, in¬ 
deed, that we are afraid it will be of no very 
extensive use hereafter, except in the itch, 
or, as a garde eVmmr, against syphilis 
and the clap. $ot content with outward 
show and apparent utility, Mr. Aleock 
tells us that he has employed it “ in ery¬ 
sipelas and in some disordered states # 
the stomach, with beneficial effects; but 
he considers it of more importance to science 
and to Immunity to direct the attention of 
hia professional brethren to the investiga¬ 
tion of its antiseptic properties as an inter¬ 
nal (external 1) remedy, rather than to dwell 
upon the very little that is at present known 
respecting it,” w-hich, we .are sorry to., tty, 
is not the only ridicmt ua passage in the 
book. If our emend?, ton of the sentence 
be correct, there is a great deal known about 
it; much more, we ..j-pivln ml. than is true?; 
and if it be not correct, there ia little of 
" science or Imiaanity-’ ia directing peoples 
attention to a manifest absurdity; for in¬ 
tern*^ there can bo no need of “ antisep¬ 
tic” remedies, since there are Ho septic con¬ 
ditions to combat. We should have thought 
Mr. Alcock, a practical man, undoubtedly, 
might have found better employment than 
in making a volume of the ephemera) 
archives of the French; although such a 
work might have done him credit twenty 
years ago, we are nfraid it will do him little 
now. Where so much is founded ia report 
and hearsay, some things, at least, may be 
false ; and with such subjects, a man of 
Mr. A kook’s standing should not have dealt. 
The public expect bettor things of him. 


REFORM. ut 

When 1 eg j si a ti vu e rt a c tm ants are suddenly 
adopted, they seldom prove satisfactory to 
the persons whom they immediately affect, 
or beneficial to the public whose interests ’ 
they profess n> protect. The senate should 
be governed in its decisions by the moat ex¬ 
tended principles of public utility, and it 
, should j eject with indignation the solicita¬ 
tions of persons who assemble in "Holes 
and Corners” to project and arrange their 
notorious measures. It is to be regretted 
that any act should over receive the sanc¬ 
tion of Parliament, until its provisions have 
received the vigorous scrutiny of the press, 
and until it have received, as tor as it can he 
ascertained, the sanction of the intellectual 
portion of the community. Were such a 
course as this pursued, we feel firmly per¬ 
suaded that nine-tenths of the Acts and 
Charters which now disgrace our Statute 
Hooke, and inflict winery upon the people, 
would never have been recorded there ; 
and, generally speaking, the miaeliievoua 
tendency of these instruments ia in exact 
proportion to the secresy with which they 
were framed out of Parliament, and to the 
disgraceful manner in which they were 
hurried through that " deliberative assem¬ 
bly.'' Whatever reproaches can be cast 
by their opponente upon the Surgical Re- 
formers, it certainly cannot he said that 
they have endeavoured to conceal their pro¬ 
ceedings from the eye of to© public. The 
Meetings at toe Freemasons' Tavern ware 
public; oven toe doors of the Com¬ 
mittee Room were, and are, opart to toe- 
public ; the resolutions they adopted At 
toe General Mooting#, and too pranced- 
mgs of toe Committee* have boon sub¬ 
mitted to public examination and approval; 
and even their Petition to the House ofrCoiu- 
moim has been published. Such has bean 
the conduct of toe Surgeons of London/ 
whose example has been followed both at 
[ Winchester and Bristol, and we receive ac¬ 
counts almost daily of toe incipient labour* 

of their brethren in most toe large towns 

V 
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of England. The publicity they every- having unanimously resolved to support the 
where seek, is calculated to produce on the prayer of the London Petition, for a Corn- 
minds of the enlightened portion of the mittee of Inquiry with a view to ob- 
legislature, a most powerful impression of tain a New Charteb, in which it may 
the honourable nature of their cMm to the be provided that the Members at large 
interference of Parliament; and the re- shall annually elect the Council,—a privi- 
peated discussions to which the subject has lege possessed by the Members both of 
been submitted, have been equally calcu- the Dublin and Edinburgh Colleges; we 
lated to rouse the Members of our pro- are not, therefore, asking for that which is 
fession from the senseless lethargy into Unprecedented, and nothing we hope which 
which they have for so many years been 
plunged, and to stimulate them to the per¬ 
formance of a duty they owe to themselves, 
to their brethren, and to their country, propriate and spirited manner in which they 
As wo have before stated, it is always do- are worded, we feel confident they will be 
sirable that public opinion should precede ,! hailed with satisfaction in every part of the 


the Legislature will deem unreasonable. 
We will here insert the excellent Resolu¬ 
tions agreed to at Bristol; and, from the ap- 


and not follow acts of parliament; in which | country. The petition is to be presented by 
case, so many of these enactments would the Members for the city, Mr. Bright and 
not be viewed with that disgust they now so Mr. Ha nr T>ams, two gentlemen of weight 
richly deserve. The claims of the Mem- and talent, and who, particularly the former, 
hers of the medical profession to the pro- take an active part in the proceedings 
tection of the Legislature, are undeniable , of the House, 
mot so mucb on account of their own merits, 

which, from the government pursued by the 4 ®***hff' ?/ the Membm ■of the Royal 
_ „ ' ,, College of Surgeons in London, held at 

College, arc, we fear, rather of a doubtful Rm $ s f ioldt § ristol> Ut Feb , m7j 

nature; but, on account of the benefits "„. 

„ . . Henhv Daniel, Esq. in the Chair; 

which they are capable of rendering to so- ■ 

ciety, when they are adequately qualified to It urn Rmked f — 

practice. It is impossible that the non-pro- 1. Thai the Members of the Royal Col- 
fesaional man can form the most distant idea W* of $ar&aM in Loudon, have much rea- 

„ t . ..son to complain ot the conduct of the Coun- 

of the quantum of human raftering relieved c il, or govcruing body of the College, 
nml prevented by the aggregate efforts of V. That the said Council, being 

medical practitioners ) and equally impos- ^ cte 4 the Members at large, and not 
. f . , 1 being m any way responsible to them for 

sibte is it for him to conceive how much their 1 conduct, but being by their present 
this blessing might be increased, if those charter empowered to frame by-laws and 

regulations, and to fill up the vacancies in 
pract.Utmew were tm4« the owtteol of a ^, f pir „„„ without tho coi, e ut of the Mam- 
local government, which bad the integrity here, cannot be deemed the representatives 
and talent to promote the cultivation of me- °E the body at large, and lienee may be ex- 
... , , , _ pected to consider in their deliberations, 

dical and surgical knowledge. So numerous rauc h less the interest Of the community 
and striking are the facts now before the than their own individual advantage. 

^MbM-"*****, J; 2S IcSS— 

it is admitted in every quarter that a refor-1 hurt too plainly that their own interest and 
malion iu medical legislation is impeviouKlv I advantage hove been their paramount ob- 
„ , - v jects of consideration; thus they have, to 

called for) and what is more extraordinary', the uttermost of their power, restricted the 
there appears to l>e no difference of opinion student in the acquisition of professional 

..to tile NATtiftS of the renaitvd alteration; *t**“ > rar l K> *' of hi * 

twm at the College, to those sources only 
every meeting that we have beard of which afford to the constituents of their 
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body direct emolument. viz- the Anatruni™] 

] t,,'’ . ; i o. j b«i n reu non jirom ujo mrmam rn 

chiefly conoected°° * W1 ^ w ^*ch ^ ie y a tejthe .College in this city and its vicinity bo 


till) 

8 . That a Petition {from the Members of 


immediately prepared and presented to the 


a Ti .t • i uiimfuiaifiy prepareu auu jiirwniou 

A .‘* l 0 tmprpvomenf and advantage! House of Commons, supporting the prayer 
of the Members, and the dispersion among j of the London Petition, and n.uti. tda.k 
Tfiem ox professional knowledge, has not j enforcing the claim of the w-im: IhW ‘ 
neon duly regarded by the Council, appears j mis to be placed on the same footing as tlio 
lrom the following facte:— ! hospital* in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, 

1 st, that the invaluable Museum of (iJasgr.w, and Aberdeen, with regard to 
the late Mr, John Hunter, so liberally | qualifying the candidate for his examination 
purchased and prosentwt by Govern. the College of Surgeons, 
incut, to the (.■Mi» , sp , t 6 »r thr purpi'.-* 9 . That our respected Members, Richard 
of assisting in the progress of Ana-1 Hart Doris aud Henry Bright, Esquires, 
tomy and Surgery, is of less benefit 1 he requested to present the same, and eup- 
to the Members than it might be if ! port the prayer of it to the uttermost of 
mure liberally thrown open to them ; their ability. 

a,:d 1 hough this Museum has been in! 10. Thai a Committee be appointed to 
the posst-iKion of the College upwards frame a Petition , founded on tl>e foregoing 

of twenty years, no catalogue of its 1 - 1 .’ 

contents has yet been published.. 

2 nd, That the Library of the College is 
entirely closed to the .Members ; there 
is neither librarian nor catalogue of 
the books, 

5. That though there are very consider¬ 
able fmi» belonging to tbeCollege, no ac¬ 
count of their iq |,r ipriuti hi has hitherto 
been furnished to ’ho Mmiib.T*, 

6 . That though the Hospitals of London, 

Dubli!!, Edinburgh, Ghiscow ami Abeid-cu 
only ar-- rc"o.:i iwd hv thcCon'inl''rh<i.. : - 
of Surgery, yet that many of the larger pro* j *»**» 

'linriul bospitnlsmai he considered as justly.('Ws. beg to direct the particular attention of 
entitled te lli 1 ' mum* iiri 1 ii.*:*•. s!.-* Ihiv ’’ . , , . 


resolutions.’ 

“ At an adjourned-Meeting of the Mem¬ 
bers of the College of Surgeons in London, 
held at Reeve’s Hotel, Bristol, the 8 th Feb. 
1827, it was Resolved, That the Petition 
presented and now read, be adopted and 
signed by the Members present, and by 
such other Members as may be pleased to 
add their signatures. 

The Chairman having left the chair, the 
thanks of the meeting were voted to him 
ibr his able and impartial conduct.” 


Hospitals ir» purlu uiur, (■ 
their patients, *-f •].< pupil-t r 

ing them, wad :■«■ r '■ i - ! team at page 629 of this day’s La. vcet. 

of their surgeons, present to the surgical ( 4 


reader to the extract from Mr, Law- 
admirable Introductory Lecture. 


We have selected only that portion of the 
' discourse which treats of Medical Educa¬ 
tion, and of the distinction between pure 
medicine and pure surgery, because these 
M the present moment am engross- 
at one of tin ... v f.s - b r! 11! '- m.i. of Urn consideration of the medical 

still further, ::*y sl.t 1 .'.: ott the 1 world, it is impossible that, flu* foolish 

student the necessity of previafitiy attending | |lfJ(i ^fo^fary distinction attempted to bo 


student advantages equal to any, and supe¬ 
rior to many of the favoured hospitals, for 
the purposes of education } it is therefore a 
manifest injustice that the Council should, 
before admitting a student to examination, 
ex^tliat his attendance on th» practice of! %, 
auen hospitals be double the i-rm *i-.i»n-»v! 

Sl.l 


1 coursci uf !ci ia.va on a 1 .■f.m.y, nod 
1 wo c.f ti-ir.s, m one »;i ?!•«■ rccoffniz* c 

school* in L-'ciiKki, Dublin, !Mii‘!u. r >_'h > (jlss- 
gow >r \hrid rt m , u!i!i h r-«i- 

»:i r> ! iinr colicv.'-i'’:. in ihio'ii ,;f pr.omcia! 
hospitals almost nugatory. 

7. That these grievances call loudly for 
redress, and that it in i!.e,j-,.:hf.*:t on the 
Members of the 'College. «i.s;.over the 

cotintry, to co-operate with m, brethren 

in London in endeavouring to obtain from 
Parliament a (Committee 01 luquirv info the 
abuses complained of, and such uhcr.uioi. or ; 
amendment of the existing charter, as may 
secure to the Members their just privileges, 
and . N'-teptior. ftev !m- grievances to which 
they Man hitherto>■: a subjected* 


drawn between surgery and medicine, can 
lie more happily or more effectually exposed, 
than in the brilliant effort of Mr, Law¬ 
rence. As we me anxious not to lessen 
the powerful and beneficial impression the; 
Lecture ia so well calculated to product', 
we shall not add any further comment of 
our own: especially as in seizing the gaunt¬ 
let thrown down by the College, of Physi • 
cians to the Surgeon* of the l cited King¬ 
dom, we shall repeatedly have Occasion to 
resume the subject. 




m 


ACCOUCHMEKT EXT RAO EDIK AIIY. 


At the Anniversary Dinner of the Gen* 
tlemcn educated at Guy’s Hospital, held 
on Thursday ae'nnight, we understand that 
there occurred a most disgraceful scene of 
riot and confusion* As these annual dinners 
arc commonly characterised by a nauseating 
sameness, and al they are usually barren of 
interest, except to the parties immediately 
concerned, we did not deem it of sufficient 
importance to request the attendance of a 
Reporter; and not having seen any indivi¬ 
dual who was present, wo hare only been 
enabled to obtain an accouni of the circum¬ 
stances through indirect channels. It i» 
said, that about one hundred Gentlemen 
were present. Dr. Bright in the Chair. 
After the usual toasts had Won drunk, the 
Royal College of Surgeons was announced, 
when one of the party pat some silly ques¬ 
tions to the President, and after much con¬ 
fusion, the speaker insulted the Gen de¬ 
mon who surrounded the Chair, by applying 
to them a degrading personal epithet, upon 
Which the whole party demanded las ex¬ 
pulsion, and he either left of his own ac¬ 
cord, or was forced out of the room $ when 
harmony was completely restored, and the 
festivities wests maintained to a late hour. 
Such interruptions as the one we have above 
described, merit the severest reprobation, 
and their authors richly deserve the punish¬ 
ment and disgrace that were so summarily 
inflicted in this instance. Had it been a puMic 
dinner of the Members of the College, the 
Chairman, on giving such a toast, ought not to 
have received any interruption on its an¬ 
nouncement, and those who disapproved had 
merely to retain their seats and invert their 
glasses, that, is, if they deemed such a 
course necessary as a mark of their disap¬ 
probation of the conduct of the Council; 
but tlte Dinner in question was a priwjfs 
dinner, composed of persons educated at 
Guy’s Hospital; consoq *".tiy the inter¬ 
ruption was doubly improper and indecent. 
Besides, the toast of the College must 
be regarded by the Gentlemen of Guy’s 


Hospital, as the toast “ Sir Astiey 
Coops a,” towards whom, from the inva¬ 
riable urbanity of bis conduct; from his un¬ 
wearied attentions to the sick; from his 
eagerness at all times to impart professional 
knowledge; from hi» opposition to the ** Bole 
and Comer” Surgeons of St, Thomas’s, 
when they endeavoured to suppress the pub¬ 
lication of reports of cases friim the Borough 
Hospitals ; and from his unrivalled talents 
ns a surgeon, they must entertain sentiments 
of the most affectionate regard and ad¬ 
miration. In connexion with the name of 
such a man, they would eagerly swallow 
the Council of the College, and even old 
Pluto and all his satellites. 


IACCOUCHMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 

On the first instant, at 7% St. Paul's 
Church Yard, to the infinite delight of 
Rowvkick, Mr. John Soutee was safely de¬ 
livered of a " non-descript yellow substance/’ 
vul^wly called the Yellow 'Journal. 

Although OtJiLvni—-JoE Burns—B ox is 
— Cockney Mavo — Tonn Thomson — 
Basoaoer Jssra* u—J unior Joe, and 
Btti TK-TiiVNnBh Buddie were present, it 
was scarcely possible to keep the monster- 
bantling alive. 

Though, in the opinion of these 
tin- Yi:!.-!« Thing still exhibits a few 
sy!,ui.»',m** of life, ilicy daily become more 
feeble; and stupid as the attendants are, 
they do not believe that its existence can he 
much protracted. The betft practitioners 
consider the case hopeless. 


Wk have received several contradictory 
accounts of the day on which Mr. Rose per¬ 
formed his operation, consequently we do 
not consider that it would be treating either 
him or the reader fairly if we were to pub¬ 
lish any comments on this part of the sub¬ 
ject in the present state of our information. 



DR- BARRY'S LECTURES. 
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CRUIKSHANKIAN ORATION. 


OR. BARRY’S LECTURES. 


Thursday being the day appointed for. Or,B arry, in hi« laat Lecture on the 
..i. j„i- * ' passage of the Wood through the heart, 

0* del»« 5 r of the OTtio# u. ocoometnoro- wme ^ ^ iater b Mrillg re „,„ k .. 

tkm of that distinguished ornament of our! connected with the pathology of this organ, 
profession, John Hcntkb, the front doors of enumerated some experiments which he 
, , _ „ _ , j han nmde on in© hv ms animal, particularly 

the Royal College of Surgeons were thrown the how* by which 1.. «*•< ru.u.«d dial die 
open, far the ftdmitwinn nl .Members, at three jappendu only-, (and not the whole auricle, 
j, 1 , %r w .. . ... i us hitherto supposed, > contracts, and is di** 

odock. Mr. 1 aOMA. wb. tlift orator. \\ ** i .Iten.tdy with the ventricle,. Ttat 
doubt whether this gentleman succeeded in. portion of either aurichs, termed by Halier 


amusing or gratifying the small portion Of 
the assembly who heard him, but he cer- 


the mini venoms, being in progressive dilata¬ 
tion during inspiration, and of contraction 
during expiration. Dr. Barry further stated, 


tftialy had the merit of »urjni«ng them; for : that, when the stethoscope ia applied to thn 

instead of a pwegyric <n Joim Uratn, ho j •*?* *« 1,m , "T* ^ » 

* . produced by the espottwon of (he appendices, 

favoured them with a minute.account of die. and not bv the contraction of the ventricles, 
life, professional studies, and post mortem > This is the sound thai is synchronous, or 
. .. , v . i u*-ur!v so, with the pulse. The second 

raammatroa of la. (the orator .) ,»tt...r..n.: ^ mu ^ d bj Ule dilatation 

law, the late Mr, Cifi iKsn ANk. We shall j of the ventricles, and not, as hitln-rm sup. 
return to the subject of the oration next 1 P™*d.by the contraction of the uc i- W. 

| W hen the power n* Ha« ventricles is ui- 
week, when we shall also . csv© our j,'rrH*n1 hv i!i"ii panetes being in'.a state of 
readers a description of the alt-, raiirau *:v|*ertw»p!i;. . the l-.-:--motion and impulse 
. . , i of the heart are great, hut the sounds incon- 

raaie tit the Theatre, premtwg tml,. ;ril! , Wh „ the w»IU of the ventricle. 

that whatever . has been done by the Om- »sv thin and dilated, the sounds heard 


til, has evidently been done under the in¬ 
fluence of four, urol not from any desire of | 
affording accommodation, or manifesting re¬ 
spect to the Members of the College. For¬ 
tunately for the credit of the profession, no 
visitors of distinct!..m \vi-r<: piosi.-rt at the 
delivery of the C;>.: ik-n.isarsN oration; 

* w© sayjwtmrately for the credit of the pro- 
fessionrior we blushed in common with all 


through the stethoscope are loud ; the loco¬ 
motion and impulse little or none. When 
apoplexy is threatened, or takes place in 
people whose hearts are in a state of hyper¬ 
trophy, the arteries within the head am 
distemded,yami bh'^dfipy profusely will 
favour their return to a smaller calibre. 
But when iteopli vy t-iiv-**- phe e, aecompa- 
nied by a thin, eihiiod, nr s'-Pcued left ven¬ 
tricle, the arteries, from the want of a sul- 
■ detent distending power, collapse, and the 
veins within the cranium become propor- 
fionahly dilated. For as the head must be 


who heard Mr. Thomas’s pmldk, at Ulled with something, when the heart is not 
signal display of imbecility. j able to keep the arteries* ia a state of.anl- 

! ficient diftlfnti‘i‘ 1 , tl« vi-ihs meat enlarge to 
jmukf up liir difference. Smalt blfe-diaga* in 
|«uch cases, will favour the contraction of the 


, ■ b.’t.ft, V-at Vrrofv.*e hhtedirfK will pro- 
*»• ^P 1 '* a mi Mi*'.- of , ..U, wititin 

tllesex Hospitals loudly complain that the in* in a<l, »■> ten- -til! further coi- 

oidmary operations arti not announced, and i oi ! J'* w-«L tertefyre, the di- 

J . . . , 1 Isitation of tine veins. Ilencte it w, observed 

that they axe not summoned when any acci- lecturer, that we hear of so many case* 
dent requiring immediate operation is ad- i>fnpoph-*v ii iiinuntiiig fatally immediately 


mined; thus they suffer great injustice. 
To the pupils Of the Middlesex we can sug¬ 
gest no remedy } hut we advise the Rar- 
thormites to make a formal application to 
Mr. Lawrence. 


after large iiiiwoingy hi>(! in which blood 
bus been fv.n-i recently vffmwd from a rup- 
teri-d vein wi-hin the cranium. 

l b.** expi r.inenta of Dr. Ividlie, ofGlaa- 
gow, illustrate this view of the thtal effects 
of inconsicierate bleeding, in all oa*e# iiidif- 
ferently, of apoplexy. 





EXTRACTION OF A CALCULUS. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 

■WINCHESTER COUNTY HOSPITAL. 



1I1F EXTRACTION OF A CALCtrtiVS FROM 

fm FEMAt* RtADDER BY DILATATION. 

A. P., tt'tat. 29, unmarried, was admitted 
under the care of Mr. Hpnry Lyford, with 
symptoms of calculus in the bladder. She 
gave the following history of her complaint: 
—Twelve years since, she was attacked 
with a most excruciating pain in her back 
and loins, which continued for many days, 
und then gnuliinlly subsided. Thete parox¬ 
ysms frequently retunii'i), and she observed 
they always ceased on the appeal mice of a 
depositor red gravel in her urine, Jn the 
month of March, she had a retention of 
urine, and in an effort of Straining to relieve 
herself, she passed a small stone, the size of 
a pea, and at the expiration of the three 
subsequent months, she hud, after similar 
attacks, discharged twenty four calculi of 
various stx.es. The symptoms which hlu- 
now more particularly complains of, ar>- 
great numbness down the thighs. Mir 
timtion attended w’.-’i ■ a-.-! 

difficulty. Sense of «• . i : ± : ■■ '-l.:. 1 '-.. 

increased, very considerably in the recum¬ 
bent posture, so much so as to drpriu- her 
entirely of rest. Tenesmus ; a s’;i Jit «Iik ■ 
charge from the urethra. Ordered ol.ririni. 
3 yj„ to be taken directly, Tepid hip-bath 
qt, bedtime, and a suppository uf gum npii. 
gr. i. ext. hvoacynm. gr, iij. to be Used on 
coming from the bath. 

Dec. 23. The violence of the symptoms 
■mitigated, but i uiiipluiiis much of the urotb- 
jfttl discharge. Ordered Mq, potass*, gtt. 
xxv., linct. opii. gtt. iv.; ter die an mend. 

St, The discharge greatly diminished. 
The patient sounded, and a calculus, ap¬ 
parently of some magnitude, discovered. 

29. The bowels Inin;; hi u pur¬ 

gative enema, she .'uhmmoi t». die ii.hit.i- 
tiou of tire urethra, winch was accomplished 
in the following manner; being pl.u* d in 
the recumbent posture, with tin mm' wit*. 
raised and brought close to the edge of the 
bed, the sin udders depressed, and the logs 
separated and hem cm (lie body, tin: initio 
were separated, und a maiosouml ii»t-,ulnn d, 
The calculus was iiiiTneiiiBlely defected on 
the left qido of the, bladder, i lie sound 
was then withdrawn, and the point of the 
dilator (having been previously oiled) in¬ 
sinuated into the meala*. The handle of 


the instrument being much depressed, it 
was gradually pushed onward# throughout 
the whole course of the urethra ; the dilata¬ 
tion was then commenced in a direction from 
thf pubes to the sacrum, which was accom- 
I'lifthcd must completely in the apace of live 
minutesv. tthoul theleast difficulty, and with¬ 
out much pain to the patient; tlie urine ea- 
d i.. ..uantities aa the urethra dilated. 
I b- . was now withdrawn, and a pair 
of forceps introduced, by which the stone 
was grasped in a favourable position, and 
extracted gradually and without force. The 
patient was removed into bed, the bowels 
fomented with poppy fomentation, and she 
was ordered to take tinet. o|ui. gtt. xxx. 
mist, campli. 3 x. The stone was of the 
lithic acid species; it weighed 8 drachms 
and n half; its length two inches; and its 
breadth one inch and a quarter. 

>'i i.’clivi. i-.i;.. Has been in a great deal 
A,.,... j.!*« 1 : with rigors. No urine hits 
passed. On examining tne meatus, it was 
found completrJv plugged by a large coagu- 
]um, which was removed ; a catheter intro¬ 
duced, and a pint and a half of bloody urine 
drawn off, which afforded much relief. The 
catheter was allowed to remain in the ure- 
ilir.! dining ihe whole of the night, and she 
was oidercil lo utk<- 3 yj, of ol, mini in the 
nii'inr.g. 

Second day. Has passed a comfortable 
night, and free from pain ; the urine has 
escaped copsouhly through the catheter ; no 
febrile sympTom ; the catheter withdrawn. 

Third day. Quite comfortable ; entirely 
1 Y»m from pain ; has entire control over the 
junctions of.the bladder ; the urine slightly 
tinged with blood; the bowel# have been 
copiously relieved. 

Seventh day. Ha# been out ofbedjhirinp 1 
the whole of the day, and walked aCSks the 
ward without experiencing any uneasiness 
whatever. 

Tenth day. Patient convalescent. 


Mr. Lyfoka observed, that it is necessary 
ip the performance of thin opcmtioii, to in¬ 
troduce the dilator ccnipletriy throughout 
the whole course of tV- urethra, prc'ioiiidy 
to commencing any dilatation whatever ; 
niid that if tliis precaution were not attended 
in. tin 1 <»!iii! hr ruptured from a par* 

liai distention : and that the instrument 
might frequently slip from the meatus, 
enuring much unnecessary pain to th« pa¬ 
tient, and inconvenience to the operator. 



CONGENITAL CLEFT PALATE. 


hospital of surgery, 

Pantm Square , St, Jamct's, 


XMVVS MATSSNU8. 

T- a piper m »,> in-. «.!.it !i Ms*. Wa-imp 
i'IiS t 11 '*:,*■!*. i;. (in ill..*!■ v.ilis::»<- (.! liil Vil' ir 
cal and Cltirurgical Transactions, lie ob¬ 
serves that a 4 ‘ process of ulaeration some¬ 
times commences in the skin, a greater or 
less portion of which, as well as of the tu¬ 
mour itself, ulcerates and sloughs away. 
This ulcerated surface is finally cicatmeil. 
rod although the edges of the original tu- 
hour may still mnain, yet tin-, progress of j 
die disease seem* arrested, and i( undergoes 
no alteration in future *if«--** 

u Instead of removing useviwitli the knife, 

[ have, in a few* eases, imitated the sponta¬ 
neous ulcerative process abr-vr- mentioned, 
mil 1 w»b first led to adopt this practice: 
Vom having observed the » fleet 'f a s;mr{; 
solution of corrosive »ul-1imo:«*. »hiVn «■ 
ipplied to a nawus on » cbb-iV hack. I*: I 
this instance the skin ills i-ratod, nod ihi ■ 
ulcer id rupidlv, d<-*rrO'. sag not -nils 
the ' 


was destroyed; after which, complete cica¬ 
trisation took place, no vestige of the uuvus 
t-«*ii:j» \ isihlc. 

The operation on the case of cancer of the 
lip, mentioned in th** la-t re,»ui‘ has 
performed, It e.is du-i- h, Mi. Werdrop 
m the usual manner, by including the dis¬ 
eased portion between two li.icus iiicuirms, 
meeting at an angle, in the form of a V, ami 
they were made so as to include a greater 
portion of lip than what; could be. marked 
as tire extent of the disease*. The edges of 
the wound were kept in contact by one pin 
inserted clone to the red edge of the lip, 
whilst the lower part was drawn together 
by one common suture, 

A case of polypus of the nose, a case of 
cataract, and two cases of fistula lachryma- 
lia, have also been the subjects of opera¬ 
tions within the last two or three days. 


ST. ItAViTHOl.OMr.W’S HOSPITAL, 


CASK Op COXGEMTAt. Pl.KPT PAtATK. 


e in', .----r'-istss, but the n-ih-*..'ii-e of subject of the above malformation is a 

mi'-.i:. .!i niw-s «>.<■:.*■ f .»* ..niie cannot, man William Evans, bet.' 24, who 

us.d ■v.ih iujitv, iiumiim!.-hi treatment j WJlB ton, the Hospital, January 



proofs of Mr. Wardrop’s method of treating* 'j;V,. , irus j:.„| mado considerable ravage's in 
this tumour: i :i , ihrmi. Upon examination, however, 

Casv. 1. M. D., at. 13 months. In the j «o traces, either of present or past ulcera- 
rniddle of *h» rcgmi there is a cnini - tion, could be discovered; but in lieu 

na*vu8, is,! cxitvuiug of a sixp.m,**. , the,reof, “ a tremendous gap,” as Mr. Aber- 

the central portion of which is of a bright j nethy would say, was seen extending coin - 
red >oir, to which run several small tor-1 pk*toly through the palate backwards, a# 
tuouT^cd vessels from lb-»iioin.f.-riu <. far as the isthmus faucium, a congenital de- 
Trwtmctti.- \ niece uf su’.hr-i vi* phu-n r. fortuity, On either aide of the cleft, at the 
of sufficient aiae to eovei the in— umuI part. * 'termination of the soft palate, a small por- 
n small bole being made in its centre, wa.-* ‘ lion nfsbr uvula can be seen. The diameter 
applied upon the tumour, the small por'i-m of the J'-mre cannot be less than three 
of which, thus exposed by the hole in ik* •p»aitot**««r sn inch at its poatcrior part, and 
plaster, was rubbed with the kali purum, j about half an inch at its anterior part , it# 
sufficient to prwloee an eschar. The eschar i depth about one-third of an inch. Tim 
separated, and w h * followed hv ulci r:.;:o:s. i* capable of retaining Iris saliva, can 
which destroyed tin* uh.de of the dim e«c*i ma**::v:it< and swallow ootid food tolerably 
part. In three we. :.s thr sure ccafrutd. uc w c l!, 1 1 :» liquids return'by the no«e t unless 
varicose vessels being perceptible round j slawiu taken. At the age of twelve he 
its edge. j underwcU the operation tor bare-lip, which 

Case 2. A child, about a tu el i-eraoo tl: | proved successful. Mr. Lawrence, ui re- 
old, presented itself at the Hospital with n! mat king upon to case, observed, that it 
nicrus on the check, of about the same siw ! was »u: uni re luent occurrence f.r ih«- «b*ft 
as that described in the former rose. The ! .‘a the palate to continue without on*, marginal 
kali pit rum was applied, as in that susIuth e,! approximation, after the sure* .vtfiil per- 
with the same happy effect, the ulceration I 


which followed the separation of the eschar 
extending until the whole diseased mas# 


forraanro f t hr just mr n f :on ■-**’ ■; v «* nti nrt a t 
an mrh '.■;** -surgeons iv iuiyiuj» on 

it, as remedial for both di Enmities. In 

“X 



MR. EARLE’S ELECTRICAL DISCOVERY. 


m 


proof of tin* assertion, lie said he had peT- 
formed the operation on a child of a tender 
age, in whom there was a considerable cleft 
in the palate at the same time; that some 
mouths afterwards he had seen i!: oY v . 
and that the cleft had diminished a ,«.rj 
‘ considerable degree. j 

Mr. Lawrence thought that the furrow 
existed ih the bony paints, and possibly, 
that the bones were wanting; which ob¬ 
servation seems to be strengthened by the 
‘fact, that there was a considerable inter¬ 
space ( overlooked, we think, in the first ex¬ 
amination,) in front of the upper jaw, be¬ 
tween the incisior teeth. 


“ SOUND CHIRORGICAX, KNOWLEDGE," 

Bought and sudd for 221. in Lincoln' a Inn Field*. 

A few dm * since, a poo*- woman pro sen tod 
herself at the Hospital, with a dislocation ofj 
the head of the os humeri into the axilla, j 
The nature of the case was ho striking and 
manifest, that any one on- hi drun; it h\ u 
side glance. She stated that the accident 
was of' three months standing; that it re¬ 
sulted from a fall in Fleet Market; that. 
Upon the receipt of tin injury, tin* v.:* ini 
mediately taken to a hi:v.- no ii. th«* n- i^li- 
bourhood, u lumt. < \am;iiia- tin- u;in report' <i 
it to he a in--'i '“run,". ;/■<! i io r -i io:.i»>u ; 
for the pari ij-’-t:- 1 . r rum Inn dij-Ktili'v to 
use the atm, which her livelihood lie-' 


A NEW ELECTRIC At DISCOVERY W MU. 

EARLE.. 

We cannot sufficiently express our satis- 
. *at being the organ of exclusive com¬ 
munication of a novel and brilliant mechani¬ 
cal discovery of Mr. Earle; our gratification 
is not the leas unalloyed by an anticipation 
of the extreme chagrin and mortification 
Roderick of the Yellow will experience on a 
perusal of the following “ doings” of his 
staunch contributor. The case has been 
extracted from our note book earlier than 
usual, from ft.i id on, that a* spring is rapidly 
ai-T-ioftrhin*. ard ull the userid about to physic, 

; if is ldjihly n; c*-snry to know that a morn- 
in. 1 , walk to Mr. Heaum*- the electrician, is 
1 i-r«W disno i'M '1 to be a very genteel and 
n.ii-eiU in 1 .,‘do of gaining that end, and at the 
j’s-iH- !:m- of keeping the stomach and 
j mucous membranes intact from tbeii vul¬ 
gar noisy griping acquaintances, senna 
jand salts. In anticipation of the future 
liune and gratitude attached to i\1r.l?«~:i".me , s 
galvanic efforts, we may suggest de Vie 
as not an inappropriate addition to his al- 
remly respected name. JBeaume de Vie, 

; aims (‘oinp.mm 1 Decoction of Aloes. * Such 
appendage would proclaim a: once his call- 
j iug, and the world's gratitude, 

Mr. Earle lift* had under his care, for a 
! mi:h<l<‘rali!c rinie, u «.1i!ld affected with 
ai!':i>:riisi>. Its bowels have been eonsti- 
nut-ii; ineir secretion «* of a very offensive 
ci:aialter; and the. biliary secretions, as 
might he expected, of an unhealthy appeur- 


pended, and the pain and uneasiness ron-i ai,t ” ! ' disease of the eyes has been 
tinning unabated, notwithstanding the as- regarded as sympathetic, and the grand 
Biduous use of the surgeon’s lotion; she &ourse of mischief referred to the hepatic 
thought hereof juatifu-.l in applying to organs. Acchrilingly, mercury has been 
another i!l>:«tri .*•:■& un-mbir of ttie same the grand anchor of hope ; calomel, with its 
surgery selling establishment. This pro- irritating stepsister, soammony, has been 
ftsaor of “ sound chirurgical,” considered it prescribed without any regard to fluency 
to b« a weakness in the part; and cause- or quantify. Mr. Earle, at each successive 
quently, completely cemented the shoulder, V **R# has expressed surprise ut finding no 
with a corroborant plaster. In this state oxtmdnmt in Me biliary serretm*. after the 
she came to the Hospital. The muscles employment of Mich active medicines. ..The 
of the shoulder appeared wasted, and the sovereign remedy was ordered to bo follow- 
limb but of little use. Flexion and extea- ed ll P with greater vigour, until a healthy 
sifl® of the fore-urn tolerably good; which action could he induced. But Big child’s 
however has not been the case until within Sw was incorrigible, and not to fee bullied 
the last few days. The head of the hume- « T *» by such powerful means. Desparing 
rus bavwig contracted adhesions, and formed success from their further use, the idea 
a new capsule, irs motions are too limited of electricity flashed upon his recollection ; 
for any useful purpose. Messrs. Stanley, and forthwith, the liver was electrified. It 
Earles and Lloyd, held a consultation, and has been so again and again, but without the 
considering the age of the puLreui, fuN.) ’ wished-for change. If Mr.Earle had hirn- 
ftnd the danger oft* aiing asiiadt rtbr new ly -; «*ff possemed a little more of the “elec- 
formed adhesions, resolved that no at-!1 viral devil/’ he would aoohhave discovered 


tempt at reduction would be prudent, and Bial the continuance of the hepatic derange- 
that she had better ment was more attributable to the negli¬ 

gence of the dresser, than to the obstinacy 

j* *. bear the ills she had of the organ in question. The medicines 

Thanflyto others which she knew not of.” prescribed, from the commencement were 
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neglected being written for by the dresser, j 
and rite child rook absoi.c m.v vi-j.im . 
n ; Mr. Earle had electrified the fevww ofku i 
farmer, he would have exhibited himself ] 
wore favourably as a shrewd and attentive j 
Hospital Burgeon. j 


OBKUATJON8* 

Mr. Vincent on Saturday removed from n 
wnti,;» portion of what in commonly trailed 
" f.inc^roits !ip the section »»f the exc'-wd 
pan gave n't indu itli'uia ut a carcumiusi- 
DOi: • sirnc.ture. 

Mr. Earle operated on a mart who had 
permanent stricture of the bulbous part of 
the urethra; immediately posterior to which, 
through a fistulous opening, she greater 
Wt of the urine was disc!tarred. A staff 
king passed down to the strictured part, an 
incision, about uu inch in length, was 
nude, directed towards its point. After 
the di vision of the stricture, a bougie with* 
>ut much difficulty was passed into tie 
bladder. After its withdrawal, *m inefibc- 
tual attempt was made for wane time to In¬ 
troduce it fo-.ribh raUwtiT. 11,0 failure 
was ftttribii-“d O' the dimsiui-g* of the 
rtilet. An ordinary silver catheter was 
jubstituted but attended, with a like re¬ 
sult. T\i !■■■!.,»K\ -i "h nunter. wax bougie 
was i-1 - " J hob ibt us. sbM, tli.» point 
• .v ;!n- wound in tn-* peri¬ 
neum. !.> p»Trim> the upper 

mfi. ■ -f chi' n'ric'J!! 1 ; rise lower 

.me :i « as |»r» l .-p< open by 

die ■ .*•.:■nis-biif —. In ».!.*• • .'isiss-i of n 
day or two an attempt was again i ■•!»<• mad- 
to introduce a flexible catheter, to reman, 
in the bladder, that gramdatioM might form 
>ver it. 
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If Mr. Ross (or any friend of his) who 
t p plied in the month of December last to 
rbe magistrates of the Bow-street Office, for 
i summons against a Mr. Pkitcmap.o, to ] 
whom he alleged be bad paid a sum of mo- i 
aey for a Medical Practice in a midland 
county, would leave his address at Tux 
Lancet Office, or send a line saying where 
a communication would reach him, we j 
should feel particularly obliged 5 the earlier 
this is done, the greater would be the obli¬ 
gation. : 

We were not at the Guy’s Dinner, as 
‘ R. X.” will perceive from a previous no - J 


m 

]tics; wo know nothing of the person to 
wlii'ii! In- alludes. 

The correspondence with the Editors'of 
the Edinburgh Medical Journals is under 
consideration. 

The Proprietor of the Suppuration Oint¬ 
ment is informed, that his cases, are Adver¬ 
tisements ; if ho will send ns the receipt, 
we will publish it, hut we never puff secret 
remedies. 

.Many thunks, to our esteemed friend the 
Author of the Tracts on Medical Legisla- 
tion; he will perceive that we do not forget 

him. 

The complaints of a “ Friend” respect¬ 
ing occasional errors in orthography, are 
not in some respects devoid of founda¬ 
tion. If h« were acquainted with the na¬ 
ture of the evil to be overcome, his excel¬ 
lent judgment would furnish ©any excuses 
for that which now appears to be the effect 
of negligence. As to the cower, we tube no 
part in its management, and never sec it 
until the Number is published—-this depart¬ 
ment rests entirely with the'* Printer. 

Thanks to our friend of Walbrook, for his 
hint of the DrouitNiAn; hut we fear it 
would bo unintelligible to the million. 

We arb indebted to a “ General J’h.w - 
'rmowEft” for a Httle paper on the exci¬ 
sion nf iiie teeth, which shall be inserted. 

“ An ApyuEuottAOtJATE or Cam Barmin” 
may rely on our giving the work he men¬ 
tions an impartial notice. IT the rntereats 
of medical literature, and the security of 
the publie demand a severe criticism, wo 
hope it will be dictated by au unalloyed 
sense of justice. 

A note of the operation mentioned by 
** 'One of the Pumas or the Mu«>i.K»fex;,’* 

would be acceptable, and rim abuse of which 
he complains shall sot be forgotten. 

Although the affairs of a Bankrupt Horse- 
dealer and the 10 percent, business, are not 
stric tly calculated for the pages of The 
Lancet, yet as they are connected with the 
office of a public functionary, and the go¬ 
vernment of an institution in which we 
tube a deep interest, it is possible that the 
commaaicarioa of ** TincxX’’ may be in¬ 
serted. % 

Several Chemists inform us, that they 
now sell very litilted the hydrocyanic acid. 
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The communication of Mr. L*wr»wc* 
Hill on the infusion of Ergot, ehall be in¬ 
serted. . 

We very much regret that we cannot Ten¬ 
der " T. P.” a satisfactory reply. Would 
ay Advertisement serve him'! If so, it shull 
be inserted free of expense. 

The Communications of a Veterinary 
S' n/njsWT*—A n Old PmuiTmoNRH—A Po¬ 
rn— John Smith—A Pupil of St. Bar* 
tHolomew’s - R. Z. —Ow. ■)! rin T)> -'.in 
Party—A Tv Hi. Ui.aium-i km—rtc uu- 
der consideration. 

We are keeping a sharp look out 
after the “Building Committee” of St. 
George's Hospital as well aa the surgical 
operators, and we caution the Mahogany 
Doctor <f Piccadilly, not to attempt to squeeze 
hia architectural friend too forcibly down 
the mouths of the Committee, as some of 
them are rather dyspeptic. 

Jemmy Copland says that we cannot de¬ 
cline a noun ; at all events we have declined 
his articles. 

The letter of Dr. Eu-KmON, in reply to 
Dr. Granville, in our next. 


The following Works Km km received. 

1, Remark a on the Merits and present 
State of Vaccination, wherein the, Objee- 
tio.is of the AntivaccinisU are considered. 
By Robert Lkwins, M. D., Ate. Post 8ri>. 
pp. 00. Constable and Co. Edinburgh; and 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co., London. 1820. 


2. A Letter on the Motel Employment 
of White Mustard Seed. By a Member of 
the London College of Surgeons. 8vo. pp. 
32. Carpenter. 

3, Observations on Medical Reform: 
Illustrating the present Condition of Medi¬ 
cal <1 i<r.dnc:. , i"ii i»shJT i i i s?' , !h , »» 1 fI si hi: - 

t .rc.ll Britain ./id Maud, ■muiirfpi'sing 
i !, ■ 'i ’i -iiS t>' M !!!.• 

;. . I; r ; * i ■ ■ i'l : .C !!l rWi-I.J h.,' 

v ‘ !■' if. .■ t a:..! ui ■ 

have at length become -uhi' t*f •■■•i* v -v 
complaint. 8vo. pp. 1- • i. Lv a.. Di.Hi. 1 
nud Longman and Co., London. 1807. 


4 Th» Introductory Lecture of a Course 
upon State. Modicum, delivered in Mr. 
Granger's Theatre,' Southwark* on Thu rS- 
day, Nov. 1. By Loin Tu. wcson, hi. D, 
&c, 8 yo. pp. 35. London, 1821, Long* 
inan and Co. '' 


5. An Essay on the Medicinal Efficacy 
and MHidryni'Tit of the Bath Waters, illus- 
tifttod •»«.■ Romarks im the Biiywohigy and 
Rati.i,lr',\ a t’.i.- \iiinihi Frame, with refe¬ 
rence to the Treatment of Gout, Rheuma¬ 
tism, Palsy, and Eruptive Diseases. By 
Enwaiirv Barlow, M. D. Graduate of the 
iniversity of Edinburgh, M. R. S. L, one 
of tin- Physiciana of the Bath Hospital, and 
of the Bath City luilrtnary and DLpemruy ; 
and Physician of 'the Cbaritync Soui'iy mr 
tire rel-of of Women. 8vo. pp. 

Aki. I.tiimman a ml Co., London,‘and Con¬ 
stable j, ud Co., Edinburgh. 1822. 


6. Numerous Cases illustrative of the Ef¬ 
ficacy of the Hytlrorvanic or Prussic Acid 
in Affections of the Stomach; with a Re¬ 
port upon its powers in Pectoral and other 
Diseases, in which it has been already re¬ 
commended ; and some facts inspecting rhe 
necessity of varying the 1 hw* h of Medicines 
according to pirnimstam.es ; ami the use of 
Opium, in Diabetes. By John Elmotson, 
M.D. At. 8vo. pp. 1 f>7 Longman and Co., 
j.oadi.-fi; Hodges atsd M £ Arthur, Dublin ; 
and Black, Edinburgh. 1820. 


7. Do ‘be Ti- aim.*!.* f.f i> more Pro- 
traded ( mm - - ...... By A. P. 

»\. Pmji iM.D., K.K.S L. & E-, being 
an Aj-p' iidix to hie Tj'euiisft on Indigestion, 
tuo. pp. no. L mil rwoods. L8f7i 


8. Medical Botany, or Illustrations and 
Descriptions of the Med’cim.l PErni- »»f the 
London, Edinburgh, end D'c.-im Pluiiui;.- 
copieias, with those lately introduced into 
Medical Practice. Part IT. By Johv Src- 
rtihN.-ON, M.D., of the I uivt-nriiy of Edin¬ 
burgh, and James Monas Chvriuiij w.Ksq. 
Surgeon, Fellow of the Medico-BoftSoical 
Society of London. Royal 8vo. J. Churchill, 
Leiceiter-squure, Loudon; (,’afrae and Son, 
Edinburgh j 1 lodges and M*Arthur, Dublin, 
1827 . 


ERRATA. 

In our last number, at page 60S, 2d co¬ 
lumn, 1st line from the top, for “ carotid,” 
read " jutmiid page 608, 2d column, 23d 
line from top, for “ the obliteration of the 
ovum «p|>e;irvil,” read, “ and was then obli- 
terated, ami lastly disappeared /’ line 26th 
from the bottom, for “ usual," read “ anal 
lme 2Uth from the bottom, between “ diame¬ 
ter” and u formed,” omit “it,” 
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Lecccek X. 

On the Varieties <f Idiopathic Fever « 

Th e third variety of simple ecsUhved frier, ■ 
is that which has be< n gri.,:aiiv cal In! by 
English writers, the i.*v: neri.nv-jner. tft'r a 
leota nenma,) the fypkttt tnjtier of Dr. C>i!!< n. 
This is the prevailing form of ferer m tin's 
country at present, and is marked hy the 
mildness of its character at first, and its pro¬ 
tracted duration, often to the extent of three j 
or four weeks; the symptoms, however, 
generally increasing in severity os the dis-, 
ease proceeds. I 

It commonly makes its approach slowly 
and insidiously, so that many days often 
elapMfKdore the disease is fully formed, or I 
even^Tcognized. The first symptoms no¬ 
ticed, are- general lassitude and indisposi¬ 
tion for all t xert 1 -jti, both bodily yul men¬ 
tal. There is a sense of weight, and "pain in 
the head, hack, and limbs. There are occa¬ 
sional fits of chilliness, the skin being at the 
time, perhaps,prtticrnalurally warm. The ap¬ 
petite is lost; the mouth is slightly pan hi d, 
the tongue furred, and of a yellowish white 
colour; tie 1 shep disturbed and on re fresh¬ 
ing ; the pilin' inl.n r weal, and frequent, 
hut soft. These i_i mptum* go on increasing 
from day to day, !ne. cerebral function* be¬ 
coming more and wore impaired or disturb- : 
ed as the disease pnavoiU. The patient,, 
after having passed several restless nights, 
is observed to be slightly delirious on wak¬ 
ing ; the delirium gradually increasing from 
day to day, till it becomes i.' iirly conriiam, 
though he may generally bo roused to recol¬ 
lection for a time. The prostration of mus¬ 
cular atrength manages, aud the patient is 

You XL 


f.mnd R h • s»r* tcl.-d out on his back, slid¬ 
ing continually towards the bottom of the 
bed. Trmm of the hands, (ntbtultus tendi- 
mm,) and of the tongue when attempted to 
be put out for examination, are observed. 
The crust on the tongue turn* gradually 
darker, till it becomes perfectly black ia 
many cases; while a-imilur bhuL inrr>;;-tu- 
tion is fifien about the teeth and lips. The 
countenance is dull and unmeaning. The 
skin sdioif-jlitu- u- ijuin i a dark and dirty 
hue ; !* is often hoi urn! dry to the feel, but 
at times covered with sweat. The stool* 
apd urine are at length discharged involun¬ 
tarily. The pulse is soft throughout, though 
not reduced in point of strength hy any 
means ia proportion to the muscular debi¬ 
lity present; but as the disease proceeds, 
the pulse becomes smaller and weaker, so as 
t'» he easily compressed; and at the same 
1 I'm'- more and more frequent, beating 120, 
130, or even as high as 150 times in a mi¬ 
nute. In this any, unless some accessory 
inflammation should Brine, the patient gra¬ 
dually sinks and dies, after a period of 20 or 
30 day*, or oven more. 

You will find in the older writer#, con¬ 
stant reference made to critical doysia fever; 
meaning thereby, certain days upon which 
fever ia more disposed to terminate than on 
other#. Among these critical daps, the 3d, 
7tli, 1.1th, 14th, and 21 st, are particularly 
mentioned. Now considering how gene* 

[ rally this opinion of critical daps Was muiri- 
1 tained among the ancients, who were very 
acute observers of diseases, it wonid be un¬ 
reasonable to suppose it to be wholly without 
! founds*'' It i ' that in modem time* 

| the flUt .if fevesr 1 :nii:g « I.•'•deucy to ob¬ 
serve cettam jifiu. il. h i- h'-c.i questioned j 
fiat theft you are to consider, that the au- 
| vieut writers upon the subject lived in a 
\ery different climate from ours, and tiem.-1 
fever in a rery different way. The medi¬ 
cine* then in use were comparatively »:■ rt, 
so that the disease, in fact, wa.< lei: vny 
much to itself; whence its natural tenden¬ 
cies might %(£ aeeu. But in The present 
day, we are Hkthe bnbit of i »cph<>mg me¬ 
dicine': of tile powerful and . even tio- 
lent kind ; by wfswttbe natural cqume of 
the disease is distS^M, and often wholly 
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intumipti «t. Vrvwtlw-liNMi, I tliink,tWtea- (te—yew ia dieted to the 

4rtiry u, LiHcrv*' certain period*, may .be lew or whan H <(ce«t| is W»it* 

«ee« even at praaout# provided tb* dkeww of no fp-eat'strength; in the confewd and 
be left to pursue its. course in a quiet way. unwhokaome' atmosphere • of large- town#, 
Ami there is this advantage in the adm*s> ami in a low rut nation ; W especially to* 
si on, if well f .otnir'i, tbr : ! t* pr-pari* ■■■■ the a-rdi- rfo* egtd of funsjuer.i Its immediate 
better for v , :.■ i i-i..- M.-s w »*«. -■? eif.if/ causes'are, any of the ordinary 
awm* time to give a mbra wdisfartory pro* jctoses of inflaruroatfou fo general;. such »» 
|u#b Aoeoromgly, if a fever p«w i » the j exposure to cold, or too high a temperature 
34- day, 'it will seldom he found to tormb«to [of the - «uy A sudden change of weather 
before the fth ; if it exceeds this, |tfii may j'ffom cold to warm, is ahtty* observed to U 
generally calculate upon it* nrnnilf on to‘-pbidmiv- of-fhwr with tmusual-frequency, 
the 14th ; .and, if mild in its character*, i« ‘ and indeed of hrain-nffhctionR in general, 
the flat# All this, howarer, must he takon | Whim ‘(fetter arises from this cause, and in, 
with cousidorahU*latitude. jthe . 3. «■? just mentioned -as 

Siu li is the ordinary course of ftfevet of'diiqui'c.iig i-» ;1... ci:*# w\ it-beiy generally 
the Aw-- wnt*« kind, though subject to con*-'j aasumeo the fow or wtnmi type. Mental 
aide table variety, its «ttr k is won* ifos*** irfo, and; the odmr ftprming passions, as 
Miv iwdtltm and violent* numm-iiem* with *•• i..iil them, wfe» long; continued,! are 
wvere rigors, follow .-d hy great feut. ami s ( i.i-i {uiwefM causes k. 'exciting' this form 
fuller and atmpjgei pulse. •» a* to rrat mbit? • -*f fever. Such affection# of mind have » 
: 'the uijfammuvrp few- fefore described . in; y;rv»t itiflmmea on the general health, which, 
which caw, -the divas*- iduitelher i* com ■■ to speak figuratively , they gradually under- 
w»lj of shorter duration, and i* disposed | lidii*'. The »pon of the fo;irt ••r.lechled, 
to tomb-ato hy profuse swratfoj,. Titus*s the circulation'languid, animal heat dimi* 
i'im'H that commence afowiy ktaplf, are flhdwd, and tfe.,, secretkm# ill performed ; 
.gtmendly dutch jn<jtr;.:-u-d.' awl £•> i0 iu a! ife''u:»{W*titr frkfajnrfTed, and the sleep u»- 
gtadual w u\, w ithout any thing like a cmii; > refreshing. 1 need not,say more to account 
Sleep tl.tii return?, the league h*r.<uue«! far the ceoerel weokttwm of ayakm that is 
traduaUv i Ic.un, wwl *ppciiU' is restored., il.ov piwly. # <1. tint si ■»»•• *. > he thought. 

This is itf ordiisary aitd tmunialiiiin , ■ :l,w tie- ciu -.diiliKn of t!m hr itself, which 

Out if iisjin'ii ssisisiy tirsU'd, :is hy th** w oi' '■ ..ihtli-sis *!-•• in» V r : which the 
dtmwlunt tnedteiaca at any kiwi, « by cos* -general- health wfert i» t-'hese eaaea, is di - 
hiiusg i!•*• s,-t i.i n h.-.iird rt ud impure at- mbkhcd,, life that of'iV test «f the «ryx- 
.tooftphci', -he isii'i’-. ai s.,«v inssy fe nmdtf t*j kk#11ii% however.i*no hactaottuy info* 
aasuuie tlio onaractcni ut'thr wmitfuJignunl. riusec, nor Is “• r«.r »i«>t «•' with the pheuo* 
As, use tha other hand, the removal of a p»- menu that pn-n-Mi *.»»-.. while ite ad* 
tiaut from such u »itUistss»B into a cool and mi«*tan knilhlb iutpro}d-r"p:settee. "When 
pure air ; with the shstruction of nUmuli, We *p< ak ofdtpmmtg pa?>rt»ri«, it i« is «l- 
, where theiu? had been ituproperly applied : j KiHd&t to tW snritt nw-relv. not the gtrteral 
wUl often at oocc. as fay a i l.:»rs», <w>.a>w:i. ■•<r. ngth oftij* body. The m/tlona com* 
*W dis4spjH'»:ssu.i •* of ®1| lii'- f.irdudsMe r. .i:'y tmtortasifed oh. tKif subject, are by 
avioptiuMs. hi tiie pieacht «a}, th* p*n.■•!•: r • u.cana cortwct, and tend to mhdead iu 
or vwtigmnl form of isfet is rarely met practice; an tfey snggrat the: idS. that 
with in the practice of out public fosiliy ! afpirvaiiion nfrahitj) uttddfpre«.rior. uf»f*r-rrt, 
tiors#, except -a* the wult of fw-js*. nr -! sra the same thing. A«i , .ifilmgty > m i* r,oi 

S "'kt; wfefCM ftwmeiiyy. it Wi» of almost j unnwiabto hear of vise and other aimniatu* 
.txi.lv. uecnrimaec ; and |»wh« d fatal W a large ; being r#umiiu.>'ude<i. onlv her«w*. the ipmtt 
f)»|k*srt!Oii, a* »s«i may sue in the 3#r*u>tr«.u ( stv l.,w utsd d* 1 - roast'd. 7* :■» cnr,, 1 ' 1 . bj-> 
i’ f i*ssuns’ IbjyVHj'ory, pohlishi t! irt th;- !»t- ( uracstes th,. mischief. «T(d ■<f'i *. trsloci “• sr>. 
Dr. 1 ittsoiu. The rtsuon w ohvjOufc at| tail' disease' ia the hrata, where perhaps 
that tmu , the <vwfra& ti< ainieat WRO^nuike Iwfor,- riiltti Mib-tal diitrc»s or 

util nt v,iWty, $*uaral u»< , the rmplramcati anxirfy U a cau<*e of excitement m the m* 
of hark. and win* t* « ^rt »t extent, an* the i cu!« svst m #,f the 'hrak ; the action of 
ordinary mod* uf c^rc. At prra«-.t. aot•! wturh h f»uv simply inctww, producing 
» the mw» way i foiica bg sfe dtrtate? throlAiiig pmn h tm feat! with mere taw o.f 
M &tomw wit, in ragutd to tfe general, WaC k the part, and want of sleep. If the 
--aaauagomrad of the juithmt; that »*» sildw ••■aiisc W pemtiawnd,' it gives meat 
i*»* • free idnusaum emit and ffemh sir# length to actual inflammation of Hut- hraiu, 
•wi «<dd-. water to qun-ch whi . ivoidfe flte4Nmn|y la the form of 'the im ot'tmvim 
-taraftdly at th« ^awu rime ■#*.•«. i^Mrand /aw now descvRwd. 

raWiins tacaiw. either in di* 'or »«i>araa, Th iwy.- Tfe pecul)at% of thlt.y«rmty 

As stormtiys to thraa po 1 ' t* afauw, i# + ha of fover, ocaudata k tha jmmpa'i*tiir 4 mild*. 

must tas«*N suifi, »r»i* «= ,o*tow a nuhi dia* nts* of th* aymotoUp* in ttw'fegknkg. and 

ease, atd a taxunraV fia jwrotricwl duratioa , with tin? gradual 
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mammon of the wont «wr meat mthgwmi I cmr w*tm in go* Uw neat of few, to other 
symptom*, toward* ike tad. of the dtaeejt*. i words, that j|itv«r i* mi % dtowato of* tke 
liw .peers*} charterer of the symptom*, I whole tytu-as, m ha* inso porndly- sup- 
www, to till) toe wm \di Awriog trm titj* while all. the ekaraateifa, 

GtlM* brm d :fiem merely fadegree. The 1 tltoa. wlto-t «•> hutr* ably pre*#fct, .refer 
e«*o«i*3* of p*E^*remw tymyrtMiui* «,-l toeuuu‘ki*> h-sR* to the hrato m 

paiat to Uni brain at toe primary sent of i }>t »*»arjf **>*1 of tosrtae ; fitr tkty eotvsiat **i 
dto*.**», "He toad to tk jpwt pr-.o. ip!!}, ’ j.tto., ® other uim) iWltop, »4 dtotugb* 
»ad. almost #*«}a*toidy< ou»aV|w:wi cf, cu, «i.« »• of Amatitm*.,»» thto organ, 114*. which 
tin' «*« of pttin v while the disturbed state \ to from thfe first s»bvt,y.«, »«iU morw 

pf fmolmg r w «d»if*w*d i« all the different! mmtofrei:, a* thv dj#r«*r proceed*. The af- 
eqpwt ay «**, b«to%e* few *»4 k** capable <*f par.* 

tow, awl iipnmm at first, <wi4,.; iomtiag, it* remuaofees, till thry are *J, 

«ub**iiurmtly. the- 4eraqgm*»t of the ' ktigtb aotolwlmed , as j* at«t .1* U»« wwtt 
tsuy pium of tUe a»4 Iwtly, the < or mm mdigmnt form* of the dtoeaae* the. 

inability for mmtal amtim,. followed, itt #4« j,k#t stage Itotog Mi:»r*>> to*.- same to all, 
moat every protracted enwt, by actual 4#- ] If lb* pM« *»t tow the fever itself, 
mgenteftt of»wa4lr-»R wm to. »hoyr ih# j wd mi fam mm o;r wwimty 

diaei’tknfd »t»te of the rnmnum. TV«« m k not twfre^aeutiy tlw cww, ike 

b : 1 ./ o* s met found m other diM^t^^hnui, n fta m l bive im& f mm fait* to 
v -i;.,- j. y 0m®1s^W^j|) , to «teHut of }srr..jii.tJri| 1 ' bf-»4nuiutiai<; 

fmr, eod wsrre Mte«|uatn»chiljt to ineii m ieertwted v» M uUriij, r<-unr»* wd- 

stai, . TK* d.Wpe.»t», or tuea«« of opacify of' iimtohtmm, with ttu>ro or lm 

gukiiing tduyvtVi'r j*«tr from - wkr /tbior >0* ttiiiutifkii of Hofotte flaw}, itt 
diwoiseji, in fovmded ft»tardy tm the *tat«?;a* tho di«oa»o \\m t-skted tor e' tourer or 
of tW bruit* itt-A it« functacae . tl.. 1 i-vww.' »tf i s* i :•• »»>1. 1 should have reatarked to 
ur jft*ut;rai khrik eytoptoiiu, ;■ |^i*w hh-m :*.s ‘».»•• n.,.i •«»«* Mtpd wheu draWo front » 
touiu'iOB witU tjUmfer.iufiauuneUoftj*,' | veto, to th*» as la athor variettoa of (Wet, 

There i* a romarUhto «oein**t to he obr* \ ethihtto' atooftjfly t.he miimry chwga* to* 
(fen'rou Wtw«^a the #{*te of-the jaaywW!ilot-.-doil [Mu, sftilaoaBUtioB. Thto 

stroagtlv, etui thataf the gymtd mtenLr *v )* i«t etway* to. the fitat m meoad 

<«», to this viu'toty of leeer .} for, often, j'We«dhg$'.; hat if the disehe iwottoedn, 
?‘Uere the mareukr torahneto to so greet, ] such «totoaw*to*e«s w01 admotR coa»ta»Uy he 
that, the petienteuf* haidly i>:i|•)'■•** UhMeif'lfotti'jd. The fcha».^**., howe-rer, todltced tj» tb© 
to'oct, tht /hi tor, to «w wdJ | Idood, hy iu&tnjMixrtou aderOng the ge»er*l 

ax ,/Wue*, scaredy venee from tbr nelOfil 1 trohetonee-. «f the hrftto, or what we cull 
etandard.- Thii Btoffuttataaco you will Cud; t;to< 2 MdAto' 'fmn-, i# *a ,«owc Alttkt»| point! 
noticed hy ttu.au?rot*» writer#»ta^etrianj hv j (eruliar. l !*i- iafiatuiaatewy erwit w rotter 
SautagttiJ a Fnriwh ucoolugMt of gr^at <*«•*•- i-thy tUut -fcijfy, that h, it i* gctotiaoii# or 
hrify* He a»ye of torer to gsoeral. that = NNw«trar< ij.tr ^ai ,t fmjueutly re tains 

ta» r< »» eiw*v» t)|»«rred 9 grodtor df>,rf:i of a portion .>f {!«• rmi *«,r f ^ . at* to acijuire 

p,'sr.:i:>?:./» oi" alreugth (lM^| amsruiut ’ s )*iRkia& It is tour m klttirr, *f»d 

stu'Ugto), that* wa» to he eitjperted hvw Jia? hi ita ••irflwo, <rhi« i* ertmdg nearly the' 
thnMpNt of Ilia tkd ymm, that is* thi* f.»«« • wMv dtonurter of th»- ♦ewwsl to which it 
of cHfttlatioa \ a»4 to regard to th« parti- to uhea : and, its «:m»y caaea, the mum' 
eular form of tou r we are now dewnbtog, | dot*» not Mparate from the .jtktim at all. 

tiffihitmittWf ot lots' MTMMi'i toter,) ftolThia wjfuseta and waftt to coattactiUty to 
toiaerrea, that .whifet the puke to«t tnpnatottiB of 6« Wood, ha* an n»> 
neiih’r aiorv frotjiii f.r, th.t- t c*/^**', than to I togy with the atotow# of too pulan and 
h.aiit! jiOHvr of tin* limtoir nearly ton.' jjrm^rnl toxttv of the attoda, mto p*<toah}y 
\i.w ' rvi-ij fi**t toon rtf to y»«j, that lilt* • procetok forms the cauee, «n* *ot- mtt ■ 
MhM'bOi /.''.'a ia »H->y;t-i;.*.: drjif irUi.t »UiC | :ro»* to the supply of toe t*ere«WM or vital, 
the I:. . , m.i. »a, it* lb< l, «»ae of ita j»< cuWar' »»oh* r a* itortvni from toe hraiw, to oot**a- 
or *pvc»«t fum’titm*; while the organ* dr-1 iyMrnc* of too diaemtod atate -of orgen, 
fatalim, ihtotgh not uninfittouted by the | to the w<wat form* of ftwor, th* yufrid or 
hr*»». awr yet to sr eertain. extettt todcjns,n* !iw%»tMflr f where toe fnmtfom er* 

drat «C kj wheiMto it i» that, iii tn&ey ofhteariy aMdfcitaed, toy prrto.r»«t«r#l ?wft- 
th« diaeeaea of the hnuu, •». wtsil »* toe, 
j-r-. *' j:*. ;V» genera! drcolatww la hut Si* 
ij. If you felt the jjttilm mendjr* 

without WKftiirtag into the otlrer eirosto- 
ataaoe* of toas oame, you would ,»ot to aoto 
to form w> eauamto of the- ikjjTee Of duwaae 
-jirgiwni, mr to judge of it* daagff. 

A«4 toiw ym kept, that to* gmewi w- 


»«•> nr want of «ow.ttofe-f»!»«y, M •iUr.* more 
remarfefthk, m m to. giro that general 
imdmtsy to detwaqpiiNdfiae, Wtb ia toeatod# 
m.d tiuifi*, whirl mtotk» tola •agfw*v»M 4 - 

I ateie of to*f%K*»wu 
I k^yn* torn*, of ivmt i* 

j rom-tdr hut littojr b$Mpn t . 

iwfcd « bf 18 W«toly *w*hrf front tot 
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beginning; and that although the treat-1standard; by tool and acidulated drinks; 
went be nearly passive. If the patient is! h\ the free admission of pore and cool nir; 
kept in a cool a r .d pure atmoiplir-ri-. and if and, if this ahnuldnot'be sufficient, bj ®cca« 
rest, both of bodt and wind. in enioinen. the I sionally moistening the skin with 0*M or 
•disease rarely l-p.vt-s fritt!, hui gtvb il tough j tepid water. It is usual to wake fro ad¬ 
its usual protracted course, without nnv: ti:!i*m of tiiv a cnr to the vs. ‘.iron these occa- 
nl arming symptoms. There are however w>. t-Hiva. ns-or ••owe vogue n:.d antiquated ao- 
many exceptions to this, as to wake it twn *•[ its i.viuapl,, or iwhyutrescent power m . 
hardly prudent to rely upon the natural this deserves no notice ; but the practice is 
tendency in the disease to subside. For objectionable in itself; first, by irritating* 
however mild in its commencement, it often the skin, so as, after a time, to increase its 
goes on gradually increasing from day to heat •. and next, by hiding the offensive va¬ 
lley, till there is no longer room for tin- • jurors* that may be Abating around, thereby 
employment of active means of cure, and tendering us less able to judge of the purity 
•when the worst consequences way be ex- of the air the patient is breathing-- a point 
pected to follow. This is more likely to bo of the greatest moment. The head, in par¬ 
tite case in young and previously healthy tieuiar, should be kept cool; remembering 
subjects, such as boys and girls from the the local and inflammatory nature of the 
age of ten to fifteen. Fever in such, how- disease. MM purgatives should be fre- 
ever mild in its commencement and early quently administered; and, in short, the 
stages, is always to be dreaded, and ought treatment, however mild, should, ns far as 
to be treated with great attention. it goes, be urirfly antiphlogistic. It is of 

special importance that the brant, the pri- 
TWifmmt.—There are two modes of treat- wary seat of disease, should be ns little exer- 
iftg fever of this description, each of which cised as possible; and that for the same 
has its advantages, according to circum- reason that it would be wjudiciouB to use 
stances. One is the poUiatiw or passive mode the eye when in an inflamed state. 1 he 
of cure, the object of which is to mitigate different organs tf sem should not be ex* 
symptoms ns they arise, to avoid all cause* cited; nor the wuiamfor power called into 
of aggravation, and thus 1.» roolurt tiro di* ■“ tte i nor the mind exerted. Hence the 
ease a*quietly a« possible Up r.«rs-.' ndvants-gu. of abstracting the patient from 

The-other is actios, andm*.-, h.-reiuied -»u.■■ : light -i.d noiae; of keeping tom in bed, or 
tiW, as its purpose is to interrupt at once, in the horizontal posture ; and of withdraw¬ 
al as early as possible, the course of the ing % mind from its usual occupation, 
disease, so as to bring it to an immediate, -Above all things, menial emotion should be 
or at least a speedier Sui.ii-nM. n. ihnu .it avoided 

would have if left to Now it is ne- Such is the general management of the 

cessary you should lie ocquuiuted with each patient during the principal pan of the dis- 
of these, as one is occasionally preferable ease, ih-.:t i«, ashm.g us the pulse preserves 
to the other. a ro..deraii» dean of strength'and fulness. 


With respect to the former, the jmUtatm 
mode, the greater number of practitioners 
treat fever in this way ; trusting to the na¬ 
tural tendency in the disease to decline 
spontaneously after a certain period, ami 
tiuwilling to run the risk of doing harm 
where the proper indications of cure are 
not certainly known. They give, accord¬ 
ingly, the common saline mixture, or the 
acetate of ammonia, or, at most, small doses 
of some avtmmml preparation. This treat¬ 
ment is often enough successful to Recure 
an i.nli'u.ry slum- of reputation for skill and 
judgment to the practitioner. In the ad¬ 
vanced stages of fi ver, this is, in fact, the 
only j.i-.qnr mode of proceeding, the chance 
of outing short the progress of the disease 
being then very small j while it is not cer¬ 
tain, that active measure* of any kind can 
be resorted to with safety. 

In practising upon this, the n>%hVmr« prin¬ 
ciple), the object of greatest is qiortatroe «p -1 
pears io be the reducing temperature id i 
the body a* far as pq&pwc to the natural i 


With regnm to drugs, or medicines as we are 
accustomed to call them, (which our pa¬ 
tients, by the by, often designate quite as 
well by the term doctor’s stuff,) tkj') is 
really very little occasion for any, with the 
exception of mild cathartics aa already men¬ 
tioned.' It i* tu*t-.!si.iry t» givo small and 
repeated doses »i >• nh.it,":: ;n these cams, 
upon the belief that this metal possess real 
febrifuge properties; but I have never seen 
a sufficient foundation for this opinion: and 
that whether wc employ the James's fern 
mrtler of empirical uoterivty, or the more 
cfhcit-nl tarmn.ni onhmivy. An fur - as these, 
or either of them, induces mure® or vomit¬ 
ing, they may do some good ; as any other 
t‘me!‘c substance would do ; upon the prin¬ 
ciple of Counterdmitatam simply. Beyond 
this, they have, as I believe, no febrifuge 
power. The pnlm antimniulii of the Phar- 
Macoptxia, nine times in ten, ig altogether 
inert and useless; and that though it be 
j exhibited in much larger doses than it ccnsi- 
imciilv i*. A common mime draught is a* 
i good ft placebo .as you can employ in these 
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ease#. I would' partiraVlv caution you 
asaiust the use of opium u the early stage 
of fever, for the purpose of procuring sleep, 
an effect which it rarely produces: on the 
contrary, it generally renders the patient 
more disturbed, hastens the. approach of de¬ 
lirium, and aggravates the febrile suite of 
system altogether. This is the consequence 
of its exciting the vascular action of the 
brain, which is its proper and specific ope¬ 
ration. 

In the more advanced stages of the dis¬ 
ease, when the general s'rev.rh is gnmth, 
reduced; when the pulse ].*» h»v»nie weak 
and small; and when tuhsukia tawbuum ap¬ 
pears ; then, and not before, a change of 
plan becomes necessary. In this state of 
things, stimulants and opiates appear to be 
Teally serviceable. Wine may be adminis¬ 
tered in moderate quantities, and at pretty 
regular intervals: and, along with this, 
small doses of camphor, mahe rmt, or emmniM. 
Fifteen or twenty drops of the town.* 
opium may be given at night ;■ or repealed 
smaller quantities through the day. In this 
stage too, blisters are perhaps useful. I 
have said nothing as to the Use of food, be-: 
cause where it is so much loathed as is 
generally the case, it is manifesilv improper 
to exhibit it: but where the pa tie m is not 
averse to take food, and especially where htt 
.shows "i ill*.■! ui.pi li'i* for si, ibi-re is no 

advanto i:: « h'.s'i,: provided it. he 

of simple quality. V ou will find small pot- 
tion* of bread and milk as good, 1 believe, 
as any other. 

This, then, is the puuii«or pul lutin' mode 
of treating fever, the advantages of which 
are, thatit is simple and easily pul in prac¬ 
tice, while it calls fur uu particular exorcise 
of judgment in the practitioner; so that 
upon the whole, perhaps, it is the host 
adapuffeMo general use- It has, however, 
on theWwr hand, many and great dih.nl■, an- 
tages, which render it far inferior to a m u-.* 
active mode of cure, judiciously, applied, ft 
protracts in.necessarily tlie sufferings of'the 
patient, and reduces the real strength of the 
system in « greater degree, uuU far more 
lastingly, than tins- employ moot of what are 
considered dfl'iliUUing means, such an blood¬ 
letting undoubtedly is. Hut there is this 
difference, that when « fever is removed 
quickly, though by a large abstraction ef 
blood, the nutrient functions ore immediately 
resumed in the most active way, and the 
waste of the body is rapidly supplied. 
While, by proceeding in the other way, the. 
^ disease being allowed to ran a protracted 
-course, the greatest emaciation takes place, 
and the stomach by long abstinence, and by 
being frequently irritated by the employ¬ 
ment of drastic purgatives, according to the 
general practice, is rendered nearly incs- 
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pable of performing its functions, so that 
months often elapse before the organa of 
digestion recover their powers, and before 
tlie general strength is recruited. Nor i* < 
tins the only disadvantage incurred by «» 
protracted a course. There is always a rirfk 
of the disease, however mild at. the outset, 
assuming the typhoid character when left to 
itself, a thing that hardly ever occurs, if 
active antiphlogistic means arc applied iu the 
beginning: while there is a great chauc« 
also, front such a continuance of infiam- 
matory action in the brain, of a foundation 
being laid for some alteration of structure in 
the organ, giving rise to a permanent dis¬ 
order of one or more, of its functions. A nd 
thus it is, that paralysis in some form; loss 
of one or other of the senses ; impaired 
memory, or other derangement of intellect ; 
are among the not unfrequent sequela of this 
disease. There is the further risk, like¬ 
wise, during so protracted a course, of in- 
tkuiiinarii'n .uisi::,. in some other organ, by 
which tin’ danger altogether is often en¬ 
hanced. I heso are cogent reasons for hav¬ 
ing recourse to active means of cure, for the 
piif ah: id,* in.. the course of the (lift- 
p'-ni-lei 1 . i; -.sa be done with safety, 
and with a tolerable chance of success. 

Now the means of interrupting the course 
of a fever quickly, are in all essential re¬ 
spects the same, as those we employ for the 
cure of inflammation in geuerol; namely, 
uhkxltetung. aud counter-irritation of different 
kinds. Bloodletting, to be effectual, must bo 
performed very early in the disease, and 
with tvs much freedom as the general 
strength of the patient will allow of; it 
may then be done with perfect safety, and 
with almost a certainty of preventing the 
occurrence of the worst, or most mul-ginut 
symptoms, even should the disease continue 
to run its course ; for by checking tlie in- 
tiammatoty action going on in the brain, the 
organ is able to i »r: v or. its functions, in- 
Niv'at! t;l'fu-Iiui. ius.j it.,.: Male of overwhelm¬ 
ing oppression, upon which the symptoms 
of malljrniitt, as they are called, depend. 
The more rident. the attack, the lea* time 
should be hist before the Innc-i-T i>; resorted 
to. In mihlei fonunM fl fe d!sf-a-»r, .'iu which 
btoalletting is not loan ilivuuh not 

so urgently calk it for,; it may have the de¬ 
sired or. a’- all events, may be em¬ 

ployed with safety, where tlie disease baa 
subsisted for many days* I have often used 
it iu the second week offerer j but always, 
then, to a very limited amount, a« that of 
fivo or six ounces at a time. Even at a la to 
period of the disease, if the tongue Is ex¬ 
tremely dry, through brown, (provided the 
pulse still retJbui even a moderate share of 
strength and 1 believe blood may 

he safely and advimSKoously drawn to a 
small extent; tilthtH^ it cannul then he 
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expected to bring the disease so uukklv to a 
termination. The li!oo«! drawn >u tineas 
vases, never fail* to exhibit signs of the 
most active inflammation; and that where 
the fever in of the simplest kind, that is, 
■frliere it is not combined with inflammation 
in any other organ. Under the limitations 


ployed in the cure of fever with success 
It is indeed a very old practice, It, how* 
ever, requires some discrimination. Sweat* 
ing can hardly be excited and maintained for 
any length of time, without the use of very 
active itiwnifant*; but these, in cases where 
the general vascular action of the system is 
1 lvsvc now stated. Mending is a safe remedy 1 in great excess, would be likely to aggravate 
in fever, even in weak subjects, though I; the disease. Now this is the case in 
do not urge you to consider u as indisjxui-: many ft vers, especially in the begin- 
gabl© in such. But in young sod vigorous; iting . and therefore mdorifics are then ge* 
subjects, especially at the period of youth, i unity ohicrtiubablv, more .particularly ^if 
it ia very dangerous to omit it, and to tram ' 
to other means. Mwdlettmg, in these cases, 
is infinitely the boat, because the safest 
remedy. 

The II**! of the absolutely nimrlie tri-u 1 - 
mcmt ot J- m i, rv.iste in e.twitfr-trrii-jSb'u of 


opium he employed for the purpose. In 
other circumstances, and towards the end of 
the disease, they may be employed with ad¬ 
vantage. I may add, with regard to the 
different modes of producing counier-imti- 
tim hitherto mentioned, that they are all 

diffpreMWa*.,MU. the rati**>I*™-! re "* r “’*““* “fr “ wU “““»**«• 

M ..to Mm .• di-. w- ! Mm fet ,1 tor,-. M'OOI.I uXr trxn**, of fc 

going on in the brain. Foi 'his purpose nr ut ‘ ei "’ 

may act upon different pairs, wi'h more or: The practice of mid afmrn may be reck¬ 
less ''effect, according to tin ; r mow or l-v «»e« among lb* means of strongly impww*. 
intimate connexion with the brain. The j tog the general system, and doubtless n-.e 
stomach la particularly well adapted to such { brain itself, as ia evident from ihe«i*Muh- 
'dpurpo**-. Uri.:di* 7 1 ,v, emetics. either" Ti» aoce it oretuHoas in the wrtwwtsry power mote 
uhiisi r'.mp .If*'*, «r ti»w rn as to prnHirc ■ particularly la wbstdegree it is capable 
full V(»nnti:i.Mii:i, a; overfill eflfi-n in rhe-, k ■ 1 of arreming th© coufto of fever altogether, 
ing, ami oft.-u n; ini/ irur-tiri? altogether. ! can only hr learned from experience. Wo 
the i'.i-.Mw nl fr ■■ r of the Lind we are n-.w have t!.c very respcdtahln tOKtimony of Dr. 


alluding to. When 1 was less cognizant 
' than ht present, of the advantages of bleeding 
in fever, 1 relied much upon the use of; 
emetics) giving them at intervals of six or j 
eight, hours, for two or three daystogether;! 
often with the effect of superseding the dis- 
ease. Should this fail to be the case, the 
disco*©. must be allowed to run its course ; 
which, however, is likely to be at. least 
mitigated in its violence,' by the practice 
now recommended. As the object of em¬ 
ploying emetics in this way , is not, merely 
that m discharging the contents of the 
stomach, but to produce a certain degree of j 
distnrbui.ee in the system, it is obvious that 
the mildest may not be the moat effectual ) 
but, of course,' you must be careful not to 
cany them to excess. 

*Purging is another mod© of producing 
rmmteMmtetfcw; and which, to be effectual, 
must be active ; the object, as with regard 
to eiWftits, being more than mere evacuation. 
But then you must Mot forget, that the too 
fhequent use of the more drastic purgatives, 
is very capable of exciting iaflamittatiou in 
the whole tract of the intestinal r u( » #a ‘ 
effect which 1 believe, is by m u ®' 

■ common in she present day, w> “ P°‘? Bt i T ©a f 
« r «M!y«taw<, »re cm. 
warrantable imrem©. 


Sweating is a powi 


means of produc¬ 
es been often eia* 


W right, who jiractised chiefly in the West 
Indies, and of Dr, Currie of Liverpool, in 
its favour ; so that no doubt can be enter¬ 
tain wi of the power of this remedy, in many 
cases at least, to cut short the course of 
fever. The practice, however, never got 
into very general use, and is now almost en¬ 
tirely neglected. It had to encounter a 
good dell of prejudice i*» the public mind, 
which always connects together cold and 
dims*, as cause and effect-, while the coU 
affmion is no tiup? certain as a remedy, 
than others. It further liable viptfui ob¬ 
jection of ocr^'melly inducing pulmonic 
inflammation. rheumatism, or other mflaui- 
maiiohsi "fence it is hardly at present 
thought </> ™ T the cure of fever. 

I beli' V6 > ychm the first violence of fever 
is subd^ by bloodletting, or lias subsided 
by consonance, that mercury may be advan¬ 
tageous employed, as * meana of counter- 
vrriteff* > for example, * grain or 

W» a l calomel ©very feat or hours, till 
it? »oduenc« in the system begins to be per- 
- ived. And 1 have repeatedly seen rea¬ 
son to think, that in properties as the raer- 
euiial *rtw» was excited, the fever gave 
way; the tongue bocmai&g clean, or at feast 
changing its character, from die brown or 
yellow crust to the white, with a com*- 
spooling diminution of other symptoina. If 
I wt not mistaken in this, I should *av, that 
»thiy as ih other inflamnutfecs, joes fcted- 
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kiting 'will eofUce; which is doubtless n 
great advantage. It is remarkable, how¬ 
ever, that mercury for very stow to produce 
its specific effect cm the mouth, i« cases of 
fever; although it appears not less ready to 
irritate the intestinal canal, even into inftara- 
ination. This, it is necessary you should 
foe well aware of 5 for the mischief may he 
taking j-lu( i- aVh i‘ is the least suspected, 
owing t :*• «<• 1 :.f conacimueaeM in die 
patient. You should therefore examine 
carefully the state of the abdomen from 
time to time, whenever yon are employing 
such means. % 

Lastly, inflaming the akin foy caathorides, 
or other means, may be included under the 
name general head with the former, as menus 
of counter-irritat ion. This, 1 believe, is bui 
of little efficacy in the early stage of the 
disease, but may be rueful at a later period. 

1 have now, Gentlemen, oudcavtiiiwi m 
explain to you the principal varieties of 
Simple continued fever, a* known under die; 
name! of the infkmmtmj, the violent or mu- j 
Jigmnt, and the low nervous fever. There 
are, besides, numerous iustauee#, which do 
not couie up quite to the ®hajto$eto mea- 
tinned j where the di&oase, in filet, ■ is not 
fully formed, no aa to merit, strictly die 
.•ppeiidtinn of fever : where, for example, 
!.!■(.* Ii<a,:-;;cli, disturbed sleep, prostration 
of muscular atrengtii., ami other heal symp¬ 
toms, as th®? may be tinned, are proseut; 
but where the general vascular system does 
not respond ; in other words, where little 
or no pyrexia allows itself. These were 
culled by Dr- Hindi of Philadelphia, mik¬ 
ing earn of fever, iuid many such are ob¬ 
served, when fever is epidemic, or unusually 
prevalent, They aim often called here, nick 
headaches, hitu'us atincU\ or feverish colds. If 
, neglected:, Or, still move, if improperly treat 
ed hTgmmulanii of any bind, they are apt 
to gr°w into a more formidable state of dis¬ 
ease; but by active aatipklogitik mews#res, 
they are in general quickly subdued. 

It as hotly disputed by some» whether this 
variety of fever, or indeed any of the forms 
of ordinary fever; are capable of hang pro¬ 
pagated by contagion., in the maiiner to 
. small -pm and other specific fevers, which are 
universally allowed to spread in this way. 
This point 1 mean to call your attention to, 
in our »txt Lecture ; hardly with a hope, 
however, of being able to set. the question 
at-Bust. Yet toe prevention of the disease 
. & «o much involved in it, as to make it a 
very fit subject tor inquiry. 
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Delivered at the New Theatre, Aldertgate-umli 

Hs vt no made some prefatory observa¬ 
tion s on die advantages of the classification 
of diseases, and on the derivation and import 
of the term Nmlcgy, Mr, Wa unitor* pro¬ 
ceeded :— 

" V on may observe, (hat there in a love 
01 'order or arrangement, iu mankind, com¬ 
mencing id the very dawn of reason ; and 
when the intellectual powers are, *» it were, 
scarcely awoke, the chi id begins to select 
sind arrange such material < hji-cte m h.ippei. 
to be witbiu its r«-.ic-!i. It places bodies tev 
father which are of the sumo form, and it 
collects into one plane, objects of the same 
colour or of the same size. I bis faculty 
seems intended for tlie wisest, purposes, 
and tliough it may be observed througlumt 
the animal creation, yet it is bestowed on 
man in a pre-eminent degree. It is that 
faculty which, when his intellect has ad¬ 
vanced to maturity, enables him to divide, 
arrange, and classify the various objects 
around him ; whilst also it is one of tin* 
most important of onr mental powers tor 
transacting what is usually called the fon¬ 
dness of life. It is, indeed, of such im¬ 
portance in the operations of the mind, as 
to have attributed to it, by phrenologists, a 
j'articular organ, which they consider si¬ 
tuated in the anterior lobe of the brain, car- 
responding with the extremity of the super¬ 
ciliary ridge. " Order,” says toe poet, ** is 
heaven's first law.” 

By putting together things that haw 
certain resemblances to one another, mod 
becoming ttocjuainted with such resem¬ 
blance*, toe r cm embrace® of each object is 
greatly assisted, whilst,, at the same time, 
we acre easily enabled to contemplate too 
system of nature as a whole. 

It is very easy to imagine that naan* even 
in hi* rudest state, should, to * certain ex¬ 
tent, have thus Jnctoodited toe objects 
around him—-that foe should, have been 
struck Witlione tribe of toe animal ewatiou 
walking abafof 00 toe surface of to® earths— 
with anotoenfamg ha the air—with a third, 
dwelling in th<t^tere—»nd, above all, that 
fcfe mind shoato^ye hem am-uted with 
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the striking difference between the lining 


eases were formed from mtmm wfcm* 


and the dead, between organised and mor- 
ganiscd bodies. You will easily perceive 
that this gem of classification must have 
become more and more developed, only as 
the knowledge of natural objects became 
mhre extended. If the mind were directed, 
therefore, to the animal creation, it is easy 
to see how progressively man must have 
been led to observe, not only that there 
were birds, and fishes, and beasts, bat that 
tlifre were distinct tribes of each of these 
classes of beings. That some birds lived 
chiefly in the air, inhabited the highest 
trees and the loftiest mountains; that others 
frequented only marshy grounds, or swain 
in lakes and rivers; that some fishes crawled 
and some swam; that some beasts were 
carnivorous, devouring one another, and that 
others were harmless and lived on the fruits 
of the earth. He must also have been 
struck with the peculiar forms or organs 
which the different tribes of animals pos- 


of their nature, of the seat of the diseased 
parts, or of their supposed causes* Jelix 
Plater, a Swiss, has the credit of having 
made the first attempt to form ackswficfitiatt 
of diseases, and as his work tended to di¬ 
vert the mind from the arbitrary method 
which had previously been pursued, its 
utility was such as to cause it to he very 
generally adopted in the schools until ano¬ 
ther By stem of classification was published 
by Sauvages. The classification of Sauvages 
was almost universally adopted, until another 
new arrangement of diseases was proposed 
by the celebrated Lnm®us. Immediately 
afterwards another system was proposed by 
Vogel of Gottingen, and lastly, Cullen pub¬ 
lished his system of nosology, which with 
some, and these often trivial alterations, has 
Since been very generally adopted in the 
diffeicnt medical schools, both in this coun¬ 
try and on llie continent. 


.eased. to befit them for Mr peclia, „.o,l,s' t1,CTe ?*»**•■ « "> 

Of life. Thus, in MUm J toLv .. order , . 1 "’ |T,BnplH* IW WM. the *«*«•«■* <* 


of life. Thus, in natural history, ua order 
or arrangement must, however imperfectly,! 
have been made from the very commence¬ 
ment of civilization. It is easy to trace 
how this system of arranging the various, 
objects of nature should have been intro¬ 
duced at a very early period into medicine. 
Even in the rudest ages certain resem¬ 
blances must have been perceived in the 
characters of some diseases. It was natu¬ 
ral that the diseases of tbo skin, merely 
from their situation, should be compared 


[iaeases should be founded. They arranged 
some disease? according, to the particular 
function of (he diseased organ; at other 
limes tin* riiwHscs of each organ were class¬ 
ed together; in other instances, diseases 
were arranged according to the region or 
part of the body in which tile affected organ 
was situated. Diseases were also classed 
together according to some opinion formed 
of their nature, or of the agent suppo-sed to 
have produced them: and classed of dis- 
■ascs were likewise made from some com¬ 


aud classed together j that the «uue thing i * i ■ . , . , 

Mi hrohL done with regard l0 tl «ten..l or .Men,»1 r,,ora,-tor; «ii» 


different diseases of the bones; and it is 
not difficult to imagine how also the dis¬ 
eases of different parts or regions, such as j 
those of the head, chest, ot abdomen, or of; 
particular organs, such ua the eyes, ears, or 
mammte, ahouid have been arranged to¬ 
gether, nml thus the basis formed of a 
mclliodical system of nosology. 

It was long, however, before medium 1 
could he sr.iii to have assum'd a muk 


eases were also divided into those situated 
in the external, and those in the internal 
ports of the body. 

Of the first mode of arranging diseases, or 
of classifying them according to the function 
of the diseased organ; you have examples 
in the diseases of the organs of dig?,., m, of 
the organs of respiration, &c. 

You have an exam pi,, of the < hiss ideation, 
of the discuses of particular organs, in tho.*e 


amongst the sen net's, ami list- tarlirrwriters! ^ktiw where you find the diseases of the 
could not in'cxpccieil to haw dovoscu uoy hn.gs, diseases of the stomach, of the uterus, 
tiling like a very accurate or comprehensive j ovaria, testicles, &«., separately treated of. 
and systematical arrangement of diseases, j Those nosologists who have classed the 
llcing a ocknoe of observation, the piogrei*:, disc.-ses of the head, the diseases of the 
of medicine was nuturully alow, and u full)chest., and the diseases of the abdomen to- 
and adequate classification could not. have : gi-thcr, afford examples of an attempt to ar- 
heen obtained, until a vast number of fin is • range according to their position or 


hod been collected by a rigorous system of 
examination. Had physicians been con¬ 
tented with devoting themselves to obser¬ 
vation, and to collecting facts* J perhaps 


the region of the body in which they are si¬ 
tuated ; and the classes of miasmata, proflu- 
via, contagiosa, ficc., have been formed from 
some supposed knowledge of their causes : 


nosology would have made more f mi-! wbi;si tiic class of tamoiei 1ms been merely 
> m>h the oilier ' formed from a similarity of outward appear. 


vanebment, and kept pace _. 

branches of knowledge, I* Toad of which, 
medicine became fetterej y false theories 
mi hypotheses, and classes of dis¬ 


similarity of outward appear- 
ances, via. that pf external swelling. 

All those artificial arrangements have led 
to the necessity of bringing into the »aiue 
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class, order, and genus, diseases which have land in proportion as chemistry, mineralogy, 
no analogy with one another. botany, and other branches of human know- 

Uius, under diseases of the organs of ledge have advanced, so have the emus of 
digestion, are comprehended peritonitis, former classifications been corrected, and 
diarrhoea, | V' l '“ , .isi i 1 < mstipation, and can- more perfect systems thus formed* Hence 
cernf the ■■ 1..1 h, have the objects of these sciences been not 

Under the class of diseases of particular only forwarded, but the means of iu luir.*::.; 1 
organs, as of the lungs, you will find pneu- a knowledge of them have he. ■ ■■. ca •V.aSd ■ 
monia, asthma, pthisis, and a variety of abbreviated. 

different tubercles. Since the time of the illustrious Cul- 

In the class of diseases formed from the len, whom we may consider as the latest 
relative situation, as that of the head, we author that has attempted to form a com- 
have diseases of the dura mater and cranium, plete system of nosology, the science of 
hydrocephalus, and the various tumours of medicine has made rapid mid import#!,i ad- 
ihe brain, vancementa. The seal foi i»‘«i-ar.-h in p#* 

Under the class of diseases supposed to thological anatomy, which was kindled in 
arise from the same causes, or to he of the this country by the Hunters, and so udmira- 
same nature, we find scarlet fever, plague, bly pursued by Baillie, together with the 
hooping cough, dysenteries, Ac. enlightened view's which Bichat, afterwards 

And under those classes which have one gave of * General Anatomy,” and its appU* 
common character, or external symptom, as cation to the philosophical investigation of 
tumores, there are included encysted tu- diseases, have not only contributed essmt- 
mours, cancerous, scrofulous, osseous, and tially to the advancement of pathological 
other swellings, together with hydrocele, science, but have, in my opinion, opened an 
and the pregnant uterus. extensive field for the improvement of a 

f pet■* » .* 1 ■»:, i‘! m > (»fI.* .!?»p-i,* , 'n of n's^Iifidi i ft is dear that Bi- 

■ ik ■■. .■ ■!■ ■ ■ -a 11 i v * *■ vi.-r.-ul aw! i:.- ( : ls.-i hi: *•!.:«„w the influence which the 

ternal, as T «m ii'<: awaK that »isv nohologisi sp.ienuid u« 1 .u , ’ 1 .d views he had given of the 
has ever m> nni.-hilosoplilcal «M»a. natural atr urture of the human body would 

However imperfect these diilm-ni Kvatenut: nUimatr-.l\ have in the investigation of ditt- 
of nosology may have been, they at ill served !«>uws, and had ho lived, he would probably 
■the important purpose of exciting the atten- have pursued pathological anatomy with as 
tion of medical men. v* fiupar 1 - disuse*. in- much zeal and success a« lie had investigated 
gether, to find *t r- > ii.'uum.«. the natural structure ; and further, that hitt 

amongst some of them, and iu many in- researches would have led him to form a 
stances, to establish some general principle* new arrangement of diseases, 
for their treatment. On the other hand. Anatomy was for along time considered as 
these classifications have been in some in- m r< !v a kriowled r.ftbf relative p-untifr., 
stance* hurtful, from attempting to arning* Ki<i:!iiii<i;le..ir.(i «f tin-»«: mu> m gu..*. 
together, and to apply similar methods of ’l his v jiuuiii im-- .\i'!i was, !em- 

treatment to diseases totally different from j ever, only the first step towards acquiring 
one another. The table of diseases in nil , Viewb ?;■ f the functions of tile different 
thoseiKv>nl.igi:al hir.n i> -it ukvi ,;*•»'!», It-: - ■. -.:.d not serve this purpose ex* 
there is something repulsive to tne mind of under pjifticubr circuraatance*. When 
a flpMcnt, to contemplate so laborious n ;»! v anttonitsi nh islwl the body into districts 
taStTas the attention necessary to obtain a or regions, and shaped bis inquiries to suit 
knowledge of them ; at the same time some j such divisions, it is natural to suppose that 
.system is imlispi-UniibU non mm for you in every organ must have been viewed as insn- 
the proKccu'Um of yt»t:r ktml!>'*. If onr of hit' , (fand detached, the most minute parts 
you, perfectly unacquainted with diseases, j might hove been discovered and described 
were to have placed before you a hundred; by’him, but tlioir mutual connexion and 
sick afflicted ■* !ii. a variV-s of ailments, ’ sympatiiins uius. have been unknown. Thus 
would not your fir-t'si'p b» to group to - 1 :.r.i.h.:i.w and pVrinftriy were dvioined, 
gether those, which *• .-:i.:-d to you to have h:i\ w;.* :iri ■■■rfert. and pbvsi .• : '.,y could 
some resemblance, and thus to enable your-'scarcely !*<■ said to exist. A more minute 
selves to form s :me general notions of tin- aud j>liil;i'tipLs , il examination, however, of 
different diseases f and how much would the structure of the different organs, gra- 
your labour have been abbreviated if such au dually led the wav to a more accurate know- 
arrangement had been previously pointed out lodge of ani'K of then functions, mol point**'! 
to you, and that you had found all those dis- outyhe principles which should regulate the 
ease# which had certain analogies to one an* investigation of every rational physiologist, 
other placed together 1 One of the chief ob* A uatomiats were now no longer contented 
eeta ofuosology, is to save you all this labour, with a of the mere relative situation 
In all the natural sciences, the advantages of and stm^ihgB of any particular part or par* 
classification have been universally admitted, ticuhir orgutphat they analysed the human 
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frame into those primary or original mate* 
rials, of winch all its parts are formed. I 
do not mean by the term «>r:»:u.:iT mat* 
the chemical elementary partitfo* which 
enter into the composition * f orgui.i-'i! 

, bodies, but those textures or tissues which 
lye find entering into the composition of 
various organs, and which are composed of 
the same materials, and perform the same 
function in whatever part of the hotly or 
organ they are examined. 

In pursuing this mode of investigation, 
hath physiology mill pathology wen- freed 
from many of tiie rhimericni (•onji nurc* by 
which they hud been a-.i lung dcbawd, *.■> 
that they have new assurm-c! a rank among 
the sciences. 

To the celebrated Bichat we are in an 
especial manner indebted for baying con¬ 
ducted us into, and leaving most, success¬ 
fully explored, this field, His u Anatomic 
Gendrale ” I consider one of the most re¬ 
markable productions which has ever ap¬ 
peared in medical science, hating opened 
a path of investigation which can scarcely 
he said ever to hate been trodden before, 
and v H. h hiishsi'' • fuiiiidation of a new 
-'ii.'. a n.-w , hysiu*io«>, and, 1 may add, 
u new mode of fovekigating diseases. Most 
of the organa of the body are shade up of a 
variety of elementary parts 01 textures, e»<h 
of which, whatever be ita situation, affords 
uniformly the same physical properties. 
These elementary parts, by the diversity of 
their (‘Muliiciaijoii, produce *B the inndifo li¬ 
tmus of structure malfunction* which the 
different organs exhibit. Now it is the 
study of the elementary textures uncon¬ 
nected with, and iiidepriidau? of the organs 
in which they ocmu, that forms the object 
of what is called general anatomy. 

'ibis metltod uf jii'i'V.igaiu-g flic struc¬ 
ture of organised boila-s, may. u.i (h ub*., la* 
traced in Urn uhs-.’rvatiurii «,f many of the 
older anatomists ; but its iitirocuctur.i, us a 
system, we owe entirely to Bichat. It may 
he traced in many of the ingenious physio¬ 
logical theories of John Hunter, and what¬ 
ever appearance of originality there may Im 
in Bichat's works, it is not to be denied that 
he must have derived important bints from 
the previous lubours of Hunter; though, 
from the obscurity which pervades Hunter's 
writings, it is uot improbable that Bichat 
obtained much less information from them 
than whai might, at first sight, be supposed. 
Indeed, 1 have reason to believe, from a 
ivevf interesting conversation 1 once had, 
with a particular friend and companion of 
Bichat, that he worked alone, ana tluH the 
numerous volumes he lias published, are to 
be chiefly considered as the labours of Jus 
own ingenious and compreberAve mind, 
j -Aud, if you will compare the naracters of 
these two meir, Hunter ang R „.chat, it is in* 


foresting to remark, in many instances when 
they seeped to have had the same objects 
iu view, how different were the roads they 
pursued to attain them. Hunter possessed 
a mind wonderfully acute in observation, 
and nothing seemed to escape his pene¬ 
trating eye; but the various phenomena he 
was thus enabled to ptreiiv*. lie hud tint 
the piower to arrange r.iul c!a‘.ui\. so a* to 
be able to explain them clearly arid dis¬ 
tinctly to others. It is on this account 
that many parts of his works are even un¬ 
intelligible, unit as to those w]w have already 
hi i tiuji- acquainted with the subject.. 

Bichat, on the other hand, whilst;he seems 
to have possessed an acute and accurate power 
of observation, had likewise, in an eminent 
degree, the power of arranging and com¬ 
bining facts, and of arriving at general con¬ 
clusions y whilst he also possessed a facility 
in. communicating his knowledge to others 
in the most intelligible manner. In judg¬ 
ing, therefore, of the merits of Bichat, let; 
us hot attempt to strip him of his origi¬ 
nality, because a hint, more or less obscure , 
iu to he found iu John Hunter’s previous 
writings. It is indeed impossible to cm- 
foniplalr aiiytlMcg h:o:c ii 1-: :■» !.': g in medi¬ 
cal jiin',.1 1 v ,* ih;->i !■ n iii.i* lives and 
writing!* ' T ibcsi 1 two . xrrai>rd..,tiry men. 
Ilunicr lived upwards of sixty j»■?.!« ; and if 
you look at his writings and ins museum, 
you cannot help being lumizedut bis industry, 
and admiring tin* extent to which lie. ad . wired 
many parts of lucdirui scieisi e. Bichat, how¬ 
ever, died when ouly thirty-three years of 
age, and his four volumes on General 
Anatomy, the fop ran Descriptive Anatomy, 
his book on the Membranes, and his book 
on Life and Death, have left a most unex¬ 
ampled monument of human industry and 
gi-iiiua. Had he lived, incalculable must 
have been the importance of his observa¬ 
tions, as he seems to have ponscssed some of 
those extraordinary riiaibfontioiin of%'??nt, 
which arc seldom nu t witii in any country 
or iu any age ! 

I have already mentioned to you, that the 
simple analysis or division of the body into 
its elementary parts which Bichat pointed 
out, must be considered at the ground-work 
of all subsequent anatomical and patho¬ 
logical investigations. Now, in order to 
establish the character of these elementary 
texture*,, Bichat employed various inodes of 
inquiry. He performed numerous expe¬ 
riment* on living animalB, persevered in 
tedious and minute dissections, employed 
chemical re-agents to supply the place of 
the knife, and he minutely examined every 
morbid structure. Having, by these means, 
traced the character of each separate tex¬ 
ture, he next proceeded to investigate their 
various combinations as they awe met with 
in different organ*. Of these texture* be 
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enumerated twenty-one, each of which he symptoms may, therefore, be considered 
showed to be differently organised, and general, and cfiaracteriw a cliaease as affect* 
hence the dissimilarity which he jwintei) Mig a whole genua of textures. The second 
out. in their properties in a state of health, may be considered in a manner accessory, as 
us well as Si: disease. It is this division of they depend on the relative situation or 
textures which forma the ground-work, of, particular function of the organ, into the 
the whole fabric, and to it we must ulli - ‘ rimposition or structure of which the 
inately refer, in every ntfempt which wi- ■ fooled tertim- enters, 
teake to account either for the natural or The principle* which 1 have stated, ac- 
morhid appearances which are to be met count admirably well for the phenomena of 
with in the human body. It would he out some diseases, and some of the sympathies 
of place for me, now to enter upon a minute which subsist between different part* of the 
eonsridwitws of the ptementaTy textures, body. But there are some disorders which 
my piO'.i-:;! !ihio.-i nn-r-'!y in *!:•»* you, advance in a different manner ; for instance, 
in a ml maunet,. t!i- effect n| ii:i« ana- in some diseases termed chronic, several, ox. 
tomicttl arrangement, in terming ft patho- all the tenures of wi organ, brCEwcrailiml. 
logical or n'X'iii^icnl ftwtrni. Tin ■■■.chart- !y changed. although ihe primary affection 
tages of this ■!!<■<?<. of iuvtslsjnt.-Hc »!*•“ body were originally limited to only mie of its 
when diseased, must be, 1 thina, at once component textures. This may often be 
obvious, to you. Wo learn from it, that observed in cancer, scrofula, syphilis, &c. 
diseases, at their commencement, at least. When cancer attacks the mamma, it is at 
are always confined to one of the textures its commencement confined only to « small 
of a* organ) whilst the other ■■ i— . i. ,: f •* u» organ; but if it be allowed 

main sound. There is no pr .*.-m ■. .■ ■■ftimately involves not only 

which tbd* imjwtomt truth me* :»v |n> <1. • f ■■ but also the adjacent cei- 

jduoed. It may readily be illustrated by ex* \ hilar cutaneous, muscular, and even osseous 
■wnining the disease* of the mucous, *emn«.,’. textures, in one common mass of disease, 
•and muscular textures which compose the The funvrosnj: observations, will, 1 hope, 
stomach and alimentary canal* or by com* explain to you the object of general ana- 
paring the different affection s of the edlft* to-my, and the inapomirt purposes to which 
Jar texture of the lungs, the mucous mem* a knowledge of that subject may be em- 
brane of ,the bronchi, and the serous mem* ployed ih the investigation of the various 
hrane or pleura covering the lungs. morbid alterations of structure, which are 

The symptom* of morbid changes are like- met with in the human body. It also ap- 
wifle found to be the same in similar tex* pears to me, that we are now prepared to 


tuxes, in whatever part of the body these 
textures may be found. Thus the serous ■■ 
membranes which invest the brain, the 
lungs, the heart, and the abdominal viscera, 
have am common oharacmr when affected 
with any particular disewe* So also have 
the mucous membranes, whether we trace 
them in the mouth, nose, lungs, vagina, 
umajpa, or covering the eye ; and the same 
tlwf may be observed, of every individual 
texture which enters teto the oomponitroa of 
the human frame. 

I ought ako to mention to you, that be* 
aides those symptom* and morbid changes 
which are mmmm to all parts, the structure 
of which is similar in the natural state, there 
are others which arise, or are determined 
from the particular function of the organ, 
wherein the diseased texture exists, for 
instance, When, any serous membrane ■» 
inflamed, the natjate of the pain, ihe state i 
'jof the [.i-iie, the degr-e of fever, the dura¬ 
tion of the vy mpuuiM, are the esiue in wlucii* 
aoever one of these membraoe* the iafiam- 
oaatioa may have taken place. Hut to all 
these symptoms are anperaddvd difficulty of 
breathing and cough, when the pleura is in- 
ffa me d. Gonsripation, efrwngury, dehritrm, 
when cither the peritoneum or membranes 
of the brain are affected. The first class of 


pursue the same method of arranging the 
diseased, a* has been so successfully accom¬ 
plished in the arrangement of the natural 
structures. That we should group together 
the diseases of each texture aefwately, and 
thus form each into ft distinct elks* No¬ 
thing seems to be a more fe|itimate and 
intelligible mode of arranging diseases. 

It baa been universally admitted, that the 
first step to become acquainted with the 
nature of diseases, is to know the healthy 
structure and functions of the various parts 
of the body ; and why should we not aih#>t 
the same method in arranging the diseased, 
as we have been led to do in arranging 
tike natural structures? Anatomy and pa¬ 
thology cannot be disunited; we cannot 
even iiVquire a knowledge of the cme, with¬ 
out a previous knowledge of the other. No 
one ever pretended to have a® accurate 
knowledge of diseased structures, without 
having 'list acquired a knowitwlge of the 
natural organisation of the (liseawed part: 
wklst, on the other hand, a knowledge of 
diiMhsed structure has often been the mean* 
of painting oat or detecting the natural 
*troctit\ There cannot Iws a doubt hut 
that BictN^wasied to many of his luminous 
views of nsurai structure, from observing 
the phenomlw^f disease. If you observed 
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the membrane lining the none, the eye-lids, thing repeated of the disease in each of 
the longs, the alimentary canal* ami the. those parts, 

urethra, each discharging a puriform fluid We hare long been accustomed to arrange 
when inflamed, and never adhering one part in tlus manner the diwases of the skin, of 
to another ; and if you found that there was the nerves, of the bone*, of the absorbents, 
a quantity of coagukbte lymph or febriue of the arteries, of the veins, of tlie cellular 
effused on the inflamed surface of the pleura, and muscular textures, and why should we 
peritoneum, and vaginal coat, and adhesion not also apply the same method in amiug- 
of contiguous portions, would not that point log those of what modern anatomists have 
out to you an analogy or similarity of na- denominated to be elementary textures 1 
tural structure and turn lion in llicsr »wo 


classes of luemliruues! \«*u world readily 
suppose that all the first were phenomena 
peculiar to the diseases of mucous, and all 
the latter to the diseases of membranes of 
the serous class. Thus, if each of the ele¬ 
mentary textures he made to form a class of 
disease*, you a ill find th. i s’nn is-w ar. civ 
a disease, Iri.i-.n a *f uu iit.en ll:** i.anu-cttu 
of one, the nature of which w« are well 
enough acquainted with to arrange in any 
system, for which a place would not easily 
to found in that classification J have now 
proposed. 

an urr,ii! l ;»-j!i. :it pi.'-th iilnrjiL r.dniliit»d ■ 
to f.u dilute tiiiii !ibl,'revn,|i‘ ;:>c nii.<fo of yc- 
quiring a knowledge of disease*, I hope 
you will have ample opportunities in this 
course of lecture*, of convincing your¬ 
selves of its advantages. Instead of it being 
necesswn *.» i-.iter i 1 it: n iniunh-ih-tidi ul 
the mor ,, i , i r.;. pci-rain ■ -if.i paiiicului i-x-. 
ture in «nfi*-si**!* urgi 1 :.^ ■.«: it it > 


requisite to give you a general account of j 
the morbid ctiauges of each of the different 
textures, and thus, when y.m him- .irquir.v! . 
« general knowledge of ibr i nrious <iisias«*s 
of all the textures, aud want to know the 
diseases of any particular organ, you have 
only to recollect the natural texture* of that 
organ, and then transfer or apply to it the 
general knowledge you had obtained of the 
disease* of its various elementary text are*. 
To explain more fully impuruut p-. im, 
take for example, any ps.it.i iii.u icxmiti , db 
the mucous. 

If you wish to consider the disease called 
polypus. n»d you are told that it is an office-1 
timi <■( tho hiurin* membranes; receive an i 


ncrount of the vuri-.m* kinds of polypi which 
gro» i>>. :!n»br n., lebrnne*, *ud arc told that 
socli tiiiuuur* uri” Ihrined iu the nose and 
pharynx, stonmeh and intestinal canal, in 
the bladder si.ii menu. ; when you wish to 
become acquainted wish the disease in any 
one of these parts, in addition to the ge¬ 
neral account of polvpi, you huve only far T 
tber to inquire into any particular symp¬ 
tom of the disease, when it grows in uuy ( pf 
the above jneuiioned organ*. Where; Jr if 
you look jut systematic works, yon will find 
undertdiaowes of the nose, a moi^' or less 
elaborate description of polypi of/.mt part, 
under diioase# of the gullet, sty ;jch, in tea- 
tkal canal, bladder, ami utyr ^, the same 
A*' 



FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


JINAtOiWY AVt> PHYSIOLOGY. 


BemarkaUe ease if a Triple Dentkim.'* 

Tuk following curious case has been in¬ 
serted in OmodeTs Journal, communicated 
by » Dr. Aimonino: 

Elisabeth Mnreili, who was »well formed 
woman, had enjoyed good health, and had 
never suffered any inconvenience, except 
from a few ftttecks of tooth-aohe, for which 
she hud been now and then hied. During 
ope of those attacks of tooth-ache, which 
occurred about the middle of March in 1821, 
she Was indue*d, from th- si-«vii<y of the 
pain, to have flic two |«ft mohir t.-cih pulled 
out* Toward the end of October in the 
same tear, she felt soiiir m m acute pain in 
tliepar» fromwhiclitbe Lvth Jtati been pulled 
out, and (soon sAer two new teeth made 
their appearance. In January 1826, the 
new teeth became loose, and, causing con¬ 
siderable pain, she had them also drawn out. 
These teeth were very White and^ntAl 
shaped, without the least npjHiarance of 
canes. Ou the 16th of July in the same 
}«•••. the pati"nt '-onstiited Signor Aimo- 
uiiiii, com plain in: of intolerable pain in the 
wane part of the jaw as before. General 
and local antiphlogistic measures were tried 
without avail, and on the I8rh, the patient 
perceived that two teeth of the same figure 
aud siaft as the former had again made their 
appearance; these teeth were seen by Aimo¬ 
nino, so that there can b® no doubt of the 
accuracy of the report of the ca-c. 

Although thift has been called a case of 
triple dentition, it might with greater pro¬ 
priety have been called a quadruple denti¬ 
tion. rii.ee the temporary teeth arc not in¬ 
cluded iu the history of the case. 



* Arntali Uirima. di Medkiua di Milano* 



RELATIVE FECUNDITY OF EUROPEANS. 


Tm superior Vena Cava in the human subject. 

A curious case of malformation was pre¬ 
sented by Brescbet to the Fhilomathie .So¬ 
ciety, taken from an adult; there were two 
veoffi cavau superior?* of an equal size; all 
the rest of the body was properly formed. 

On the Fecundity of different Enrajwm States. 

An interesting paper has been furnished 
on this subject by M. Benoiston de Chh- 
teauneuf to the Institute of France, from 
whirl! we shall |.r.-.jntk u,.:}..- a few ex- 
t:.i,* 6 . Niiiiiesoui. hvpoLhi-*-!-* Imre been 
fi tu::;* to tin., udiaiue-,! respecting the 
h m !ii. ‘s < r kip.-d*ii.: increase 

of population. Some have sought to refer 
these causes entirely to a moral origin ; 
others have endeavoured to find them iu the 
physical condition of the soil, and in diffe¬ 
rences of temperature. Some contending 
that, as you advance from north to south, 
the fecundity becomes increased with the; 
r , -rri‘i *n of h in}.*■; : nt'-iirit, again, con- j 

l “..h ' 1 1 I'-.rtl.i l"! I'.i'ltlll'es i.f fVrt.' l 111> , to‘i v 
zone, as the very .-■nr ■■ , .si * 1 -,.- human n.iv. 

Examining tht un :r»»: cub;* 


m 

nialies only 3.62, and England only 3.50. 
M. de Chateauneuf supposed that he would 
be able to determine the other causes by 
grouping in a table those countries of 
Europe in which the produce of marriage 
i. I* ■■ ■■ >• and, according to his wives, 
’■ ■' f -w tbllowing is too proportion 
which each country affords •. 

Children . 

In Portugal (to each muni age).,,, 5.14 
In the province of Braganza.,,,. ,'3.65' 

In Muscovy ....5.25 * 

Iu the State of Venice .......... 545 

In Bohemia...5.27 

In the Canton of Fribourg.. 5-35 

In Alsace (on the Rhine)........ 5.03 

In Mi:ri.«h:in (a pint of Brittany ).. 5.52 
In a piit! of \yur-r ...........5.16 

In Jura .. 5.01 

In the Marne .. 5.09 

In the division of the Loire ...... 5.60 

In the Eastern Pyrenees ........ 547 

1 ■ - 11 -..-:„f T )'HighAlps) 3,39 
I" !I.■ - : 'Gotland .. , .5.13 

In this table there is a confusion of the 
Nriii.i-m with the Southern corn;tries j and 
<>; thus, bounded by the sea coast wit h those 


temperature, M. c. ! n<« rci-iai'M-l, Pm. if in the interior. Whet conclusion thou are 


Europe be divided into two climates, the 
one commencing at Portugal and terminat¬ 
ing in the Low Countries, that is to say, 
from the fortieth to the fiftieth degree of j 
latitude ; the other beginning from the ter¬ 
mination of the former, and extending to 
Stockholm, or from the fiftieth to the sixty- 


seventh degree of latitude; we shall find, (Tor the comfortable Existence of man. 


that in the first <ii 
duces on an uve 

In the second division .1.4330 ditto, 

If the two extremew of temp^ature be com¬ 
pared, :.!w* ilifieTeine becomes atill more 
striking, affording 

In rVjjtoagal. .5*10 c!i:!*lr«. ■. ? aiarric; 

In ®Boen.., 3*68 ditto, 


rst diiision i nch marriage pi 

iverage .i-l\i 7 birilu 

.| 433 < 

Pfutur 


we to arrive at from this table 1 That of 
the sixteen countries mentioned, seven are 
moitotaimius districts ; that, is to say, Brit¬ 
tany *, the Eastern Pyrenees; Scotland ; 
the Savoy ", the Canton of Fribourg, and 
Jura; in which the territorial productions 
uro sufficient to ensure a sufficient supply 


AH attempts of this kind are exceedingly 
difficult, and me inferences drawn even front 
uatiation! returns, !.?:■ fn-.i:.i ■up, f.i!lii« ion*. 
From what we have been utile to collect 
from such authorities, ancient as well as 
j modem, one fact appears very striking, that 
in proportion to the abundance of the neces¬ 
saries and comforts of life the fecundity of 


France offVra another example of the same; the pop«kri«a is abundant or otherwise 
fact., since, according to Mohetur, the fe- j we m«y therefore esteem this as the prin¬ 
t-nudity of the population increase.- gradually j t-ipal if not the only source of national tecuu- 
frotn north to south. Thus the average in 
lire south ... v3 children to a marriage; 


The north ... 446 ditto, fc 

These proportions were taken Loan the 
census returned in 1821, 1822, 1823, v aml 
1824. 

Admitting these statements to he riccu 


cipa! if nor the only s 
dity, and lay aside as very secondary ugeu- 
ties the kfmrure of climate, temperature,, 
situation, and the kind of nutriment con* 
sumod, provided that nutriment he iu suffi¬ 
cient abundance. Moreover,Bit! p«rdutii.ve- 
uessof the population of a country ought 
not always to be calculated by its fecundity. 


rati?, it would appear that an elevation of: but rather by the conservation of the off* 
temperature is one of the cutises of the fr. ! spring ; because in those countries where 
cundity of marriage ; hut this is not sufficient! local , tauws ol dentj action hhist, no to 
to account for other statistical %?ts which j spc«k\a» . ftensive marshes, giving rise to 
tnav he produced. For example, if .i.M epitl-flk •. du*.-ai«e», «r m those w lie re great 
children be the average produce of a mar- ! r-rmirmni. are ocemiioually experienced; 
riage in Portugal, ,3.20 is the-average in ■.dtoc.iigli »keimdity may he at the max- 
Bohemia, and 5.25 k Muscovy, (hath.* itnuin. the' rtaiity i.« sufik-ienrV peat to 
other hand, if, as is stated, tire average is j reduce the nuMVers of the population he- 
4.81 in Moravia and Silesia, France, and ; low the avmgeV^t produce of ather ooun- 


Holland produce only 1 . 20 ; Sweden fur- j tries. 


xs* 
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T>10U RLUOTSON 


„ PA IHOLOGY. ‘ - 

, On the causce, of Hernia in Soldiers, 

It has been recently reported to the 
.Academy of Medicine, that hernia has 
? •' ' < the practice, ex¬ 
isting among infantry soldiers, of firing in 
triple ranks. Kempfet, surgeon of a Swiss 
fegiment of the Royal Guard, has affirmed 
that many cases of hernia have bom pro- 
d i..-(! U the sudden manner in which the 
V-i’ »'»•** ar» taught to vis'cm! on ir*i«* knee 
after having dischargid their uiuskvis, so 
that their comrades iu the rear may fire over 
their heads. 


■ svRontu 

Corse of Canmnun h„}u.:’ih<n rf the Parotid 

Gland, in which the Carotid Artery was 

tied. 

The following case was treated, by Dr. 
Erick®, in the Hamburgh Hospital, during 
the past year. 

A smith wits admitted into the Hospital 
with a cancerous swelling of the parotid 
gland ; the J - •• • > • o • is :!■•- 

soft palate. ami placed tin* jioor man iu the 
groan st jeopardy of his life. It was impos¬ 
sible for him to swallow any thing solid , and 
his only nourishment consisted of a little 
milk and egg. His speech was converted 
into an unintelligible babble, and death 
stared him in the face. So think of rernov** 
ing this mass of diseased structure was out 
of the question. It struck Dr* Erioke, 
however, that some good might he done ; at 
any rate, that the man’s lifo might he for a 
time prolonged by cutting off the supply of 
blood sent to the tumour. The carotid 
artery was therefore secured at the lower 
part of the tumour; the diminution in bulk 
which succeeded this operation was very 
considerable. The patient could again 
swallow solids, and speak in an intelligible 
manner, and was quite freed from tliat 
dreadful anxiety in which be was kept be¬ 
fore the arlorc v tied. Nature sermttl to 
fnvum tVe httenjus mad" to r-liere ibe pa- 
t!< of, flu 1 soon after suppuration took place, 
ami hip was dnc ! .-.nr..'vd iroiu 'lie swelling in 
comddmble quantity. The case terminated 
fatally, not from any immediate conse¬ 
quences of the operation, but from the great 
•fid long-continued conM.itutionul disturb¬ 
ance occasioned by the disease.* ,y- 


< . * Nachriftht von dem G«r Idbeits-Zus- 
taude der Hamburgischen' ..raukftft—uad 
Varaorguags-Hduser, iu®' .er Stadt Hum- 
burgh, .von Dr. Julius, 1 


HYDROCYANIC ACID IN DYSPEPSIA. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —In vour last Number,Dr. Granville 
couiplaius that, in the preceding, the re¬ 
ports of two cases of stomach affections, 
treated by me With hydrocyanic acid in St. 
Thi.jHHs’s Hospital, arc prefaced by two in* 
c>! * or! nssr riions—the one, 1 hoi hydrocyanic 
acid " has fidl- n into disrepute, mid indu'd 
almost, into disuse, in pectoral diseases; ” 
th® other, that I am “ the gentleman to 
whom tin* piMU'sision is indebted for the in¬ 
troduction i»f i!i«* hydrocyanic m id into prac¬ 
tice, ns u valuable remedy in derangements 
of the stomach.” 

With the former I have no concern. Nor 
have I any great anxiety about the latter. 
Your reporter has no doubt read upon the 
subject, and conceives that there are suffi¬ 
cient grounds for his opinion. But, in at¬ 
tempting to refute it, pr. Granville soys, 
“That a reporter who undertook to speak 
<•0 decidedly of Dr. Llliotson’s priority of 
application of tin byiro. \:u ie nr’ 1 : !■. certain 
ea^ca of d\-pr:i-i: , .i I .;d i w foi'e been 
ai*■ i ,1 ri,- G-hu-* which'that gentleman 
set up xti his pampnlet on that subject had 
;loag ago been controverted, and clearly 
proved to be .groundless,, by Dr. A.T. Thom¬ 
son* is the second edition of my treatise on 
the use of that medicine, (p. Sftfo) is a cir¬ 
cumstance scarcely credible. That contra¬ 
diction has never, to my knowledge, been 
refuted by Dr, Elliotson, although Dr. 
Thomson theafcalled upon him so to do, in 
the most exploit manner. On that occa¬ 
sion it was suown, that inasmuch as Dr. 
Elliotson himself had admitted having read 
my first edition, in which Dr. Thomson had 
detailed a case of dysiiepkia cored by the' 
hydrocyanic acid, given, not in a. take, 
as was the case at first with Dr. Elii>>tson, 
baton purely scientific and inductive prin¬ 
ciples, he could not have been ignorant of 
the effect of tliat medicine, and of the suc¬ 
cess with w-.ich it had been u$t;d by another 
practitioner, in that class of complaints, long 
befoun him.*’ « 

N’.iw, Sir, in the first p lack, with re¬ 
spect <0 Dr. A. T. Thomson, there exists 
not dt£ slightest pi oaf, nor the slightest reason 
ta bdigue, that !■<: used the remedy in dys¬ 
pepsia on “scientific und inductive princi- 
pies/’ nor even that he Uf*nl it intent hmnl'y. An 
epidemic catarrh was pri-vailing at Chelsea, 
and Dr. Thomson, having beard of Mag,.n- 
die’fc utvows.f of tlii: i-ffi. ttMiftbe acid ii- jn-c- 
io:al t.u.jpiaiut-.i'jililbiicd ii iu twenty rhsCB. 
Am* :*u these w,i» a : »isy grr.rieina;., who 
had long been “ nfih. nd' Willi dys-p'phia/' 
knot a word more of information is given,) 
and had u heat of hU toupe, “ stqfotM to 



6T1 


ON THE HYDROCYANIC- ACID, 


from acidity of atotuadi/’ .By owfowry 

wwrfiw ww! regimen, his digestive organs 
had d, and he had htciwe at mil as an 

wdividml beyond the middle age mUd expect 
to bo, except that his tongue remained hot;, 
and lie ceased to take medicine. Bat he 
was attached, like his neighbour-:. with the 
epidemic catarrh, ami i'm it, to him as well ] 
as to his neighbours, Dr. Thomson m :■.< 
Prussic acid,* The cough abated, and m 
lour days was gone ; and with the cough in 
four days subshied the boat of the tongue, t 
• Such actually was the only, and the vriwle 
i>f the duty, fact given to the world by Dr. 
Thomson ; so far from hi# having even ** de¬ 
tailed” one case. Not only is there no 
appearance of intentional treatment of the 
heal of the tongue by the acid, but no ds~ 
/■augment if the stomach was l euMUUing when 
the acid was exhibited: and the heat of the 
tongue junigb* pint p.oluWv ism v urUi*r 
from a local *.t innctr-.u nt of the membrane 
of the tongue, 'hr *.«ii rhnnerJv ahu ■.’■■: 
traded the "Wj.hogvis tu.d hto::ii:« h. iirodiu'* I 
ing dyspeps'.: . S.?r ■** gMe*s.« can* -.1 li.:i iu :j| 
irritation, where no dyspepsia over existed, | 
attended by infiamniathm of ■.:»,* iW>» *.!*&< 
also yielded u tho acid, t s.i huiv ii*i - 
^session did this case make, even upon Dr. ; 
Thomsou himself, that neither he, nor Dr. 
Oranville, nor any tober pt-ivo-.!, had fol¬ 
lowed it. .up and published a miii'So case of 
dyspepsia treated with the acid, at the time 


* 11 I. send y.ei the .leluit of «n-.» case only iifj 
the catarrhal cjiiO-v rail 1 . t<i vOiicii I have id- ■ 
laded, the pra« tin h.-iuy Jery nearly the 
same in nil/’ —Dr. A.T. llonisou'n letter, 
in Dr. Granville’s Further Itemthm*, Ac. 
Edit. 1. p, ?L 1 

t “ T. R. esq., of a sl«dor form and 
gout^^mthesis, had long been afflicted with 
dysp^PIfa, attended with n peculiar hot sen¬ 
sation of the tongue, which was supposed to 
depend on acidity of the stomach. The re¬ 
medies he.had employed, and the regimen 
to which he had confined himself for some 
time past, had materially improved the pow¬ 
er i;f l'i. ■/ rcs'.iv. t'lsri : so a l\o, thist: 

he hn 1 ■: ■ ttie- :i, - :is« pfnn dvsm-s. 

mid considered Isis health m good ;.v i! tbul-i 
Ire expected to he in a person h;-y«-r:1 !.*• ■ 
middle age of life. Notwithstanding this 
improvement, however, the heat of the.j 
tongue still remained; when he was 
tacked with the epidemic catarrhal cough 
already mentioned. Me took the acid, In [ 
doses of two minims, r« p< atrt? every second { 
hour, and with tiit* coUy.ii tm* heat Of the 
tongue also rapidly abated, and altogether 
left him in le#a than four days/’—1, c. ed. 1. 
P-78, if. 

t l.c* p. 7;>. , j 


my work appeared j* nor is it likely that 
we should have heard any thing more of 
this heat of the tongue, hut for the publi¬ 
cation of my work. 

| if such arc Dr. Thomson's pretensions to . 

[the merit of discovery, and that, too by 
j scientific induction, what will they appear 
j when wo reflect that Dr. Brown Ehngrish 
v r. .... o'i,.*u \ 

pamplilei,; that nurses w. n- ri • ■*■ habit 
of relieving tut upquesti h 

symptom—-flatulence, in infants, by putting 
a laurel leaf into the pap, and that Dr. 
Grnnvilki hiiaseif states, that in HU,4— fix# 
yean before Dr, Thornton's communicatim, 

“ Sprengel, in hi# Fhtmnacologis, recom¬ 
mended the Prussic acid, free or combined, 
ill complaints of the stomach, dyspepsia, by. 
pochondriusis," Ac. if and, from 17110 to 
17%, ‘V Hafeland, Haller, Tkiwtssen, Sue- 
■li'i'ui, Sprengel, and others, in nervous dis- 
■ ns-.i, vt-simiiB. hypochondriasis, dtnunch com- 
p.'iiii:.*', dyspejtsia, On . ' j' 

In the wooup etiCE, with respect to 
myself, 1 never arrogated the merit, of dis¬ 
covery, but honestly said that 1 discovered 

the- virtues of the acid in -*.. \ 

iby seeing a woman cut:!. 
mt by any direction of mne, hut oy jhrusiuc 

I acid ordered for another with pectoral dis¬ 
ease, »ud etrmd to her m mistake, f This font 

II imitated* and by patiently fallowing it 
up, was enabled to present: to live pro- 
fbsaiou a body of facta-illuapative of the 
powers of the remedy in various diwirders of 
the stomach; whereas not one had been 
given by Dr- Thotuuon, and to point out 


* Numerous Cam iUuitmtw af the Efficacy 
of the Hydiwymic or Prussic Add in Affec¬ 
tions of lit* Stomach, with a Report upon it* 
) towers in Pectoral Discam, See* 1330. 
j. t Physical Erperimentt Ufton Ilnttn. 

I l l. 0- p. 1.. 

l.c. edit, 2. p. T24. 
l.c. adit. 3, p. 123. 

(< Two women, each named Ann Lett, 
were under my care at St, Thomas’# Hos¬ 
pital, at the same time, one far an cfettlAou 
of the chest, the other for violent spasm# and 
■ if f' Ti .. 1 .■ n.iniias fi' 

| tiw by.'*, t-vani.-•: ihr«w tain■% & day ,■yrMb 
; pri »vr*h‘ r. ibr the fvfmi, and, tiom. tdm 
j ulfLi.'ty of the name, her preemption was 
given m mistake to the l#ttp,,/The neat 
tuqc 1 saw the latter Ann Lee, sk* wan 
! pett’ktly well. She had, however, beet* 
»nbj(. \ to the coniplaifit many years, and 
[two mcadv# afterwards it .returned. Here 
was a opportunity of »fk:ertaiuing 
whether h*^ f ret»very had been effected by 
she ineuicine \ea in mistake. • I prewuribeiil 
it, »ud oho ETh^ared a# before.”—1» c. 
p. 3 ,»{, - . 








m tm. miotsoN o\* hydrocyanic acid. 


In what. particular cases it would be found 
beneficial and in what useless. If I have j 
#ny merit, it is merely that of following up j 
a fact which occurred, not by scientific in* 
duction, but, as mentioned at the time, ■ 
independently of me; and whether 
more ji! , 'i 1 iKt>lc that T followed up' a case 
w!,:r!i i.ccuTTfil usid*-- my own «ye» and was 
a manifest derangement of the stomach, or 
one which occurred to another and wag 
without disturbance of this organ, the world 
may determine. The truth is as I asserted, 
and whether I. followed up a fad that oc¬ 
curred in fit. Thoimus’s Hospital iudepni 
dently of myself, or a fact that occurred 10 
Dr. Thomson independently of himself, the 
matter is exactly the same, and I am per¬ 
fectly indifferent os to which of the two it 
may be said 1 followed up. 

In my pamphlet I mentioned the chief 
facts which 1 oould find on record respecting 
the remedial powers of the acid, and re¬ 
ferred them to their authors. I quoted 
Dr. Thomson’s cate exactly as it was,—a 
heat of the tongue cured by the acid.* I did 
not mention that Sprengel, Hcifeland, dtc, 
recommended tin 4 remedy in dyspepsia, be¬ 
cause I was nut of the rivouinstumT, 
und even at pretent know it only on the 
authority of Dr. Granville, who, however, 
simp’* 11 v citing tie in, < r.m; Irleiy dost roved 
idi 1.0' friend I):. Th-.n.viuV pretviiM.m.-. 

if these writers merely rectmnmiA t\w medi¬ 
cine in stomach affections, \ aboil, -after fill, i 
be the first who as-A-ynl ir vumtmiaUy in j 
them. There is a. av; civ a m'c:iv iu which 
the acid, like every eneiyHfe l„:s■ 
been rmmmndmi. To n r-o.it.nni a mciii- 
cine, Tcqiiiii 1 * only an acquaintance'with! 
this name of :> remedy and the names of dis¬ 
eases. A series of i'ucta only affords know¬ 
ledge of their powers* I did not notice Dr. 
Thomson's call, because his claim was per¬ 
fectly ludicrous because I had claimed no 
merit of discovery, was conscious of no 
wrong, and was really eery indifferent upon 
the subject, having published my results, 
like those respecting antimcmiul powder, J 
‘U.K.-vV—■»* iron, sulphate of quhiiun, 

4 ■ i . „ and careful experience had 
satisfied me of thyir tvnth, and made me 
perfectly easy aa to their ultimate acknow¬ 
ledgment bv the profession; because, though; 
1 knew that the remedy was invaluable in 
certain jjnrieties of stomach affection?, 1 
foresaw that mahy would laugh at it,t and. 
therefore, at any contest about it: bee use 
I detest controversy, and especially w" i my | 


* l.c. p, 93 ,. 
t It knot mentioned by%*Xost popular 
writers npon disorders ofdigestive or- 
gaas ; nor is it yet in Up oneba Pharma- 
coperiu. 

, / 


own p-»fc.Hrtio:i, and upon matters of purely 
a selfish nature; and because the call was 
made in Dr. Granville’* work, in which I 
was treated in a manner that demanded no 
■ ■ * * i "d »o treated on 
■ ■■■■• 1 1 imagine, than 

that 1 had presumed to publish upon the same 
j medicine a« himself. For I had never written 
! or spoken a syllable against him in my life* 
and !,s:; \.i\V ii-lat- .l my experience with¬ 
out a >■« . • ‘i.ir* 1 .: ■ ■ii,.! >, upon those whose 
experience differed from my own. 

it. is with the deepest regret that T appear 
so soon again before the public controversially. 
That I detest controversy, 1 hope my seven 
years silence under l)r. Granvillffstrealmeut 
. nutncicntiy proves. Rut, though l desire 
to Jive peaceably with all men, and quietly 
to pursue my studies, and my public du¬ 
ties, I have thought it impossible to re¬ 
main silent upon the present, any more 
than upon a reednt, occasion. On both 
I have acted solely in telf-defence, and 
trust I shall never attack any cue: ami I am 
sure, S*r, that you will allow me to take 
this opportunity of declaring, upon the 
honour of a gentleman, that, although I will 
never oppose the reporting uny cases of lioK- 
; pitals, or public proceedings of societies, to 
■ which J may belong, I have never coranm- 
iiicat- ; T i-.r written a syllable in your pages, 
rxr.-p! i be three letters relative to the Hun¬ 
terian Museum. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Vour obedient humble servant, 
John Eu.iotsox. 
15, Grafton Stt et, Bond Street, 

Feb. lsg mi. 

--j.-—-- 

* I am unw^iing to recur to what is un¬ 
pleasant, and (.vill, therefore, give but one 
instance in iliukration:— - 

I had play fully remarked, that Ilk*. JitevOr 
witnessed miraculous” powers of the 
acid in stopping hmiuorrhage. The use of 
inverted commas Dr. Granville termed 
u gratuitous ” and “ maiitimts «* The hav¬ 
ing given,” says he, (1. c. eU.X. p.SJO,) “ the 
•dr a quotation to those gratuitous 
epith'<is by means of two malicious inverted 
con}, .‘us, will scarcely succeed in preventing 
hist readers from (-(mauler.ng them as the 
poetical invention of his brain,” 

My answer is the following quotation 
| '* File fut prise d’uffle hemoptyuie te dement 
aboiuhmte, qu’ elle fut eu pen de temps 
pi etc ii mourir; les saigndes furent em¬ 
ployees vniuement; alora le docteur Brera 
prescrivoii, sous la forme de pilules, cent 
gouttes d’acide pmssique a prendre dans 
lespace de 1a nuit, ce qui, sebn son ex¬ 
pression, nrrfita miraculeusement i’hemorrha- 
gie. Magendie. Reckerchet sur Tmpki tic 
i’acide prussitpie, p, £4 sy. 





THE cnUIKSIUNKIAX ORATIO& tfr$ 

j and, for aught he could know to the con- 
THE' LANCET, ■htwyyrespectful attention to the Ceujk- 

f en a x frx an Oration t It ia well known font 
r ' dm > Saturday, February, 2-i, 1827. there is iw day in the year to which the 

Jf : —. . -public attention; is invited'to a di#|dhy-of 

;?■'We were somewhat precipitate in con- oratorical talent, cm the port of u chosen 
gmtulating the profession on the absence of “member of the College of Surgeons. The 
distinguished vidtore, on the day when Mr. orator is appointed many months before thu 
Thomas delivered, at the Moyal College of day «a which his eloquence is to be display- 


Surgeons, Ins Cruiksdiankian Oration. \Ve 
had flattered ourselves that this disgraceful 


o>!; he lias, consequently, ample time for 
preparation •> and the subject ou which ho 


exhibition had been witnessed only by i» to address his auditory, is one pregnant 
Members of our own body, and that the pro- with W c * tlie deejtest interest to a wind 
fosaiou had fortunately been spared the ha- at ali "capable of appreciating the character 
reiliation of an exposure before strangers ; and discoveries of John Hunteu. 
but we have since ascertained that, besides J ,et m - &r a moment hear these circnat- 
Sir HaN.«v,.H*j^oai» and Pr.P aris, who stmicee in miud-det m remember that it is 
are too .familiar yrith^aae* of imbecility in onI y On a sin 8 l * oeimsiou, on one day out of 
the heads of corporations, to come unpte- the three hundred and sixty-five, that a 
pared.for the intellectual banquet of Wed- Member of the Council is called upon to 
nestlay w«ek f there were present on thi%,oc- show the public that he is hot absolutely 
casion Sir Thom as Lawksmcs, President destitute of all literary attainments, and that 
of the Royd Academy, Mrv^Aviras XSit- he is capable of addressing the assembled 
eert, M. P. and Mathematician, Pfofos- College for the sjmfe of one hour on 11 highly 
nor PattIson, late of Baltimore, and Dr, interesting topic, in the language of a gou* 
Cavawas, a Greek physician from the tlemairand a scholar; and then let us see 
Ionian Isles. g , how the duty of delivering the Hr nte«iAk 

We can conceive nothin* more humiliat- 0*ATTa?i has been discharged for the last 
ing to the whole body o»the profession * three years. 

and, when we reflect upon lie real source of Ia th<J I ear '#•$» Mr, Nonius was the 
qur di^ more insultiulto every mem- (,rator ‘» ami how did Mr. No*»» coumemo- 


lx -T0tk Colh-c, than the!elivery of such nib of Hunter, and the her- 

a farrago m that which Tkuw.a-i in* vices which that great ornament of our pre¬ 
dicted upon his auditory, in she- presence- of ftwion ' '•'** to chirurgfoal science T 

scientific men connected with efo-r prof,-*- Wb y, by rea-iing an old introductory lecture 
fiions, and, above alt, in the preset of in- tm Su .tjfwjf, such as Hbamvoto# or Bno- 
telligent foreigners. We trust iScava- would read on the 1st of October. 


jhas was not sufficiently 


In the year 1826 Sir Akthoky Carlisle 


the English language, to judge of the matter | was the orator; and how did Sir Amhovi 
of-the Oration, though the manner in which ICaiimsek cele brate the scieatihd eaieer of 


it was delivered coUMfoot fail to excite bis Si 


kr ! Why, by reading an -essay bear-. 


derision; but what must the American in^ghhih! table marks of originality, on thef 
Professor have thought of the orator? W'har ‘ phys^^s-culiaritit's and atuordi:* j.ropoti* 
must the American Professor bare thought ..bk* of aLt beautiful and inter*Aiing shell- 
Of the infelleotual pretensions of our profei- 1 fish, the Ovbr-Eft.This must seem incredible 
afon, w4«i he saw the whole r yjfegohr.** 1 1 «who didV 1 * witness that extraordinary 
Surgeons aftsetabled to listen with mute, dis; !:y of imbebj&ir, and we feel*that we 


No, XBi, 





m 
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shall geareely gain credi t for the truth of the j 
nsscrtitm among those whose ..prwwie »!• 
tiu? celebrated ( tyrtertaw Oration has not 
already convinced theta that the, fort we 
haw. just stated is a* kultaputeMo as it » 

IttliKT'MIS. 

In tint year 182 '?', Wft. Ttto*us was 
selected m a fit representative of lh« (OIUh; 


bnr, ftcctMMpttnied occa^onttlly witii ft tune¬ 
ful stertorv to its can4«*ww'- The oration, 
had a precisely simitar .effect, upon poorlfr 
Hos. fi, to whom repose wan the «tete iroeos- 
tery, asJ.ua nerve* must have been cotiai- 
rkr&Kiy agituteil during the previous week. 

Our frtead, Mr. Atmafstn t, 'i» pmhlret 
this year) and Ins reign began in a way trot; 


tiv* whte of the tomcll, and «ert«uly, ifj tpfy fmmbh to the project, if he stai'M 
we may judge from the Lwuwwu’.kxau | ^ it, of e»tahK4bing the 

OiuTihtt, the choke could not have talk® 
upon tnt individual tiwra singularly qualified 
to aufiUiitt the character which bis two dift- 


tingwiihml predecessors had acquired. How, 
vvt* must tmee tnnr# impure, did Mr. r«o» j# 
discharge the duty of paving this annual 
tribute ofrespect to the iiwurory of Hvatfcal. 
Why by dwelling, during thrt*e*f>>urth* of: 
tli« time allotted to the delivery of the ora 
lion, on. the life, character, private habit*. 
drareaxMlur* and 8S#|Wt>iM!A"tf W* (Mr,: 
Thomas’*) fotlrorTMaw, the late . Mtu 
CatuaftHftna. Nor was thkai *:' for after 
minutely..describing the symptom* of the 
diacwte whereof Ms. ('ntuMShva died,-*' 


doctrine of passive obedience. The .entrance 
.of Mr. I.AWRKscr was greeted toy un'euthn- 
lunatic buret of applause; a mark. Of respect, 
trod of public approbation, to which the 
emttoaa'af that onlrgbtened member of our 
precession, in the cause of medical reform, 
yustlY entiite him. When the applause had, 
i» sum® degree, subsided, Mt* hmvudmtY 
came forward in Ids official robes, and 
stated, .that'” it hw! been brdrfrf(') by the 
Board of Coretete, that ■*» •.''a^nrobatioa. 
should W-**preaacA'ifc that Theatre..’' Thus 
. artofuracattHmt wit* rewired with nppim#: 
and 8»a -Akrtti'Chotta, on aaten&g the 


. Theatre, ,Waa aha Wtletrorad hi tin* same 
•ft., Kirin, Uk *t*k Of «W [»««• ■ Lrta „f , lvrotatiw , wWIl 

“ f “* w r. “* '*'“1 *jtai rfMftUtrrao. 

preparation to prove that Ik*, death was j y' 

caused by disease io the left hanisplrore of | At fouro'eM*-. the orator, arrayed in hi* 


the brain, the water went on to assure the 
mwMy that « /rated of Mr. (kuicksbiiftk 
died of a simitar disease, trad actually pm 
dweed • second preparation to demonstrate 
the interacting allegation. Fortunately for 
the great body of the mom here, fill Otis 


robes,entered !p Theatre,.and-proceeded to 
read his apm 1 #; He began l^tatiug the 
extreme difikhrece hg felt io «at«l,'..'^ipot 
a subject wligli had been treated m re¬ 
cently iu tW* place with such pra-emiiumt 
fthtlity, alluding, of course, to tli«()v8«- 


twaddle was delivered in so feeble and dri-! „• , s Ojgarios of last ymr, and the old j®. 
veiling ft tone of voice, that it was distinctly j trod«^5ry lecture of the previous year. It 
audible only to those whose immediate 
proximity to the orator exposed them to 


the full iofiuenco of the infliction. Some! 

' ' <■ "'O' ' \ ■ ,:.\rr 

ojroyf ed, ivotwithsteivding their proxmiitvd. • 
Mil. K*.:Ui, for inateticft, the BresitU^of 
the wew club, (the proper name yd Mikh 
we tdmll i}ppn wvnouace,) who ecu pied a 
chair nearly opposite the oratefVws asleep 
ia five minutes from tin 1 itwnceiueut wi 


Z ot his intention, he said, to dwell u}k» 
ncient history of the profession, be¬ 
cause that was a subject on winch repe- 
titioo would be unavoidable, and he (the 
orator) meant to be original. V ith respect 
to the iudividual, who was the more imme¬ 
diate object of the present oration, he (the 
reader) hgd been furadahediwitli ft letter, of 
ivcomnmoiUtioii to him on has first arrival 


the oratjoa, and trapped in slum- in London, and he found Mth'HnttTxit m the 



Tire nunKSUANKIAK ou.vnox . 


0 $ 

mhiMMf ki« vwt mmm, k*«ily t«g»ge<! #«, m ** fcwe.i&mdv almost wu 
i(ttin-. &L*.viks yf iu5i'ru. tl« (th«r*fc4tr) cfuaitsiy 
%! W jwrsioajt! tf»|»rtniutw* of wito«**- W« haw wJmtod m mar* ocmkaitb* 
S«| : My. Hti.rtt*V. jswticjrj h*?aig btxu W$ j rnw*, to th** tkftw&ty- of orator* AiWiftjf, 
at St. » Hfs^Mtal ; feat bU | thw apweLrs from -iU^ir pockfrk 

atteoSioce «t tlsat jbMpitaJ w s hy GrmdUft^n Too* Moons taw 
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alitybetween the two College ; these were 
tittered in so plaintive and wooing a man¬ 
ner, that one would suppose he is desirous 
<if effecting a matrimonial alliance between 
the Hydra of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
the Dingy Old Dame of Pall Mall East; 
nor was this all, as he threw out a hint of an 
application to Parliament from the College, 
with a view to obtain, an extension of their 
power. What could be more modest! But 
of this we shall speak by and by. 

In the comments which we have felt it our 
duty to offer on the present occasion, we dis¬ 
claim nil desire or intention of conveying 
any thing in the slightest degree disrespect¬ 
ful to the personal character of Mr, Thom as* 
which we believe to be highly estimable. 
As a Member of the Council, he has been 
selected to discharge a conspicuous public 
duty, to which he is evidently incompetent; 
his incompetency has reflected a portion uf 
disgrace on every member of the profes¬ 
sion, and he must be content, therefore, 
to abide by his portion of the ridicule, to 
which his claims are as indisputable as the 
drivellers who preceded him. 

We have already devoted too much of our 
time and space to this scandalous exhibi¬ 
tion, and to Mr. Thomas, therefore, as an 
individual, we shall say no more, but a: 
once proceed to notice the labotw- aw! 
schemes of the Council. And, first, of 
the alterations in the Theatre, and the mode 
of admission. Tire whole of the benches 
have, been newly covered, and two rows op 
seats hove been erected on the floor behind 
the upper partition, the place which some 
dignify with the title of gallery. One row 
of seats has been taken from the fattier di¬ 
vision, and added to that portion formerly 
allotted to M i Mhri'v tind iutiurilitticlym^'ir'' 
where this word used to be inacribed/\That 
is, between the lower nail and oip *of the 
side doors a few feet from it, j^Mher door 
has been opened immediatel y f . a line with 
the passages and entrauej/^u of the Col - 
h%e on the left side > jrW to avoid any con¬ 


fusion or mistake on this point, let us ob¬ 
serve, that the Museum is opposite the right 
hand front entrance, and if we carry this 
mark of distinction into the theatre, the 
door towards the Museum immediately on 
the right of the orator, will be understood fts 
the right door, and its antagonist of course 
the left. Now, aa we have already stated, 
the new door is situated directly under 
where Members used to be painted, on 
the left side; consequently it is about 
ten feet behind the door on the left of 
the orator, that door through which the 
President, Council, Visitors, and London 
Hospital Surgeons used to enter the theatre: 
and now mark the effects of the alteration ; 
mark the feelings of the council towards 
the Members; that door through which the 
.President and council passed before the 
alteration, was not used by them on 
Wednesday week—‘No; and why not'? 
Because the Members, for the greater part 
general practitioners and accoucheurs, had 
to pass within about four feet of it, before 
they could gain the still posterior entrance ; 
—yes,—because the great body of the 
Members, iasulnd, vilified Members, those 
“draff," as the a unci!call them,the general 
practitioners, fiThy drug-mixing, pestle- 
'sml-uivri-.i nirrj had so foulc$ the passage 
«■» Pa. I •Die 1* their presencl^ 1 . ren¬ 
dered so filthy| and So degraded tbcft/Lor 
from having p/ssed within a few feet of it, 
that the President, council, visitors, and 
those signally scientific* gentlemen, the 
Londo^/Hospital surgeons, to mark their 
nblWmce of the mean practices and un- 
eaj'Tiled ignorance of the inferior tribes of 
the j.rof x.-hm, ciiiiiil no Lmgpr- approach 
those porti.lft w hich had lu en contaminated 
and poisoned by their obnoxious presence. 
Hence, as befitted their superior talents and 
princely dignity, they ascended the grand 
staircase, traversed the Library and Museum, 
and after following in the train of their 
President throughout the almost endless 
evolutions of a most peculiar “ serpentina 



THE COLLEGE CHARTER. 
coarse ,” 1 hitherto unexplored, they reached, 

.jlxtWLVT.vo, the right hand door of the 
flieatre. What now becomes of (he assertions 
of the College reptiles “ that the en¬ 
trance from Portugal Street was a matter of j 
necessity ? “ that the council are desirous 

of showing the Members the most respect¬ 
ful attention 1 **' " that they have ever con¬ 
sulted their convenience, their feelings, and 
their interests 1 ” why, they must be viewed 
by every sensible mind, as the foulest of j 
lies, and promulgated for the basest of pur¬ 
poses. We are aware of the nature of the 
school in which the council of the College 
have been educated; we are aware of the 
involuntary manner in which prejudices 
arise in the human mind : we are aware of j 
their tenacity when once established; we 
are aware of the increase of their influence 
wi th increase of years : fully conscious of j 
this as we are, and ascribing it rather to an 
imperfection of nature , than to a fault of the 
men, we have been, upon all occasions, 
anxious to attribute the subjects of com¬ 
plaint, which have occurred in the govern¬ 
ment of our College, to the ktevifahle ifiVrts 
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I t law, rather 
m the part of] 
the profession 
'looted to exc' 
L With tins 


of a mischievous and unjj 
than to a want of integrity 
those who, unfortunately ft 
and the puly^ have been 
cutr-^gJfronnxuHiH proviso 
fcelirTalways op-rating oidLur parts, we 
have bean, from time to tinu* compelled to 
notice acts, of which the Council and Court 
of Examiners have been the au\^rs, that 
neither octogenarian senility nor 
prejudices can excuse. The alteratio 
evidence of a something much more 
hensible than the weakness of age, or 
emblems of involuntary prejudice. Why 
l the Council of the College should always 
%avc manifested so much dislike and dis- 
L Inspect towards their brethren, it is not 
S tilly to conceive j unless it can be explained 
by the fact that the C n a n tee place* their 
interests in direct opposition. They have 
the power to levy annual fines; and, mon¬ 


strous to relate, are not accountable for the 
monies they receive; in fact, are, to all 
intents and purposes, as the law stands—* 
irresponsible. We have thought it our duty 
to record the above facts; and we have 
deemed it no less a duty, to offer some 
comments upon them; besides, it should 
be known to the Legislature, particularly 
at this time, that it is the practice and the. 
object of the College to degrade, certainly 
not to elevate, the character of the pro¬ 
fession. Had the proceedings of the Col¬ 
lege been altogether of a different nature than 
those presented to us of late years,—had their 
conduct: been characterised by distinguished 
liberality,—had their by-laws and regulations 
been in the slightest, degree calculated to 
promote “ sound ehirurgical knowledge,”— 
had their intercourse with tire Members 
been invariably marked by the exercise 
of good taste,—had they stretched forth a 
friendly hand to the talented, and assisted, 
on all occasions, in. removing fetters from 
the- aspirations of genius, still,-still it would 
be our duty to demand, with unceasing voice, 
an at I id a 4 ion in the CHARTER. Although 
these men might have done these things, 
yet it is well-known that their undeviating 
practice has been the converse, a know¬ 
ledge of which will bring over to our cause 
those persons who will u»o every effort to 
rid themselves of an existing evil, but who 
have not 'the foresight to discover, that be¬ 
cause a defective ill-modelled law is not the 
cause of mischief, that it might not. A 
Charter conferring great discretionary power, 
might, indeed, he the instrument of no 
wrong in the hands of benevolent men, hut 
ce, we fear, would prove a poor 
to the governed, if opposed bj wife 
it. Hence, as reflecting and cedcu- 
we require security jor the 
rot ore j 3 *we seek t.o be no longer at 
the mercy^f out benevolent Council;— 
we wish to our rights established 

upon a firm and our privileges 

secured by law;~*ws are anxious to he 
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emancipated from a subjection to an 
irresponsible government;—a government 
.founded, we firmly believe, on principles 
more decideAly pernicious and Obnoxious to 
those whom it affects to benefit, than any 
other in the world ; and yet it Seems that 
these men, possessing this unconstitutional, 
this unparalleled power, are about to apply 
, to the Legislature for an extension of that 
power, 

Mr.Thoraas, near the conclusion of his ad¬ 
dress, without douh t in consequence of orders, 
threw out a hint that it would he an advan¬ 
tage to the profession if the powers of the 
College could be enlarged, abd that it would 
be well to apply to the Legislature for that 
purpose. Let the Surgical Reformers look 
upon this suggestion as the first sign, not of 
a weak, but a cunning “ invention of the 
enemy ; ” it is evidently their object to 
confound Parliament by their application, 
that they may be enabled to retain the un¬ 
just power already at their disposal; they 
imagine, probably, that by presenting a 
petition to the House “ for an extension of 
their powers,” at the time that we petition for 
the “ destruction” of their powers, that one 
petition will neutralize the other, and both 
be precipitated ; but in this expectation 
they will'most assuredly be deceived; our 
case is too just, too deeply rooted, and its 
inerita are too well known, to admit of ao 
easy a defeat ; hut their scheme nevertheless 
is not without its merit, although it ex¬ 
hibits more of chicane than of honesty ; 
let them recollect the precious thrashing 
they received from a late Lord Chancellor of 
England, in 1797, when they applied to 
Parliament for the Bill which they now' hob* 
4ft the form of aCjiAftVi®, which Bill jiwthfi 
th© House of Commons, and had rev ived 
two readings in the House of Lonthhefore 
its mentis had hem :uvcatig«t of and dis¬ 
cussed—yes—the College, lyMjout consult¬ 
ing the profession, applie s Parliament in 
the above year; agayC^ XBOO, 1816, and 
in 1822; and that of injustice and con¬ 


tumacy it appetite they are aboutto repeat. 
Should they apply, we hope and expect 
their castigation in the House will be as 
severe as that Which has been inflicted out 
of it, and which will not be too severe for 
their deserts. In consequence of the op¬ 
position of Lord Thurlow to the Bill k 
1797, it was thrown out; but., three years 
subsequently they succeeded in obtaining 
fro® the Crown their present Charter, which 
contains, with only one or two exceptions, 
the kfamons provisions, so justly denounced 
by his Lordship, Lord Thurlow Was a man 
of the most splendid talen ts, and of the most 
inflexible integrity,—his decisions as Chan¬ 
cellor are regarded with the most pro¬ 
found respect, and his memory as a states¬ 
man highly venerated by the ablest of out 
Judges, and the wisest of our senators of 
the present day. We will here present the 
reader with his Lordship’s speech ; but first 
shall insert the note of our correspondent 
who has favoured to with it* and for which 
mark of attention to ourselves, and manifes¬ 
tation of seal in the cause of Surgical Re¬ 
form, we take this opportunity of publicly 

returning him f nr thanks. 

fll 

To the . 'iitor of Thu Lancet. 

d t .. 

Sir,—I nch? Jed I Send you* s be Speech of 
Lord ChftncefLr Tmcui.ow,* House | 
of Lords, oft l he third reading j Sur¬ 
geons’ 171*7 ; and as the .observa¬ 

tion* of hisnLordship are peculiarly appli¬ 
cable to tlit: compleir.l* now about to be 
presented to T , n: 1 .\i!iie’.i! by tin .•« ner.il hoiL 
of SuriJ- oim, yen. will oblige m«, uml several 
othe^halimbers who wish well to the cause, 
byjphli-hif.g i< in fhi. t\ s» n. 

/xt will be perceiv-d, in ilie course of the 
*foble I .OKI’s api-. c!», that the enactments 
’of the bill attempt'd to bo introduced by 
a few individuals, ami oppose*! by the gene¬ 
ral body of .Surgeons, were precisely the 
same as (hose siiWqneHtly conceded to 
them by tin* Chart! r. Why this Charter 
was grauteu m ■■■"• .-i-iiinft to tlie opinion of \ 
Parliament (for ■; is sraiTcly necessary to 
say the bill was thrown out) cannot fail to 
excite the surprise of every man. The ap¬ 
plicants were told to amend their bill, and 

* From the Parliamentary Reports. 
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apply again; they did not apply again , for ! 
a very good reason—a fair bill was not the 
thing they wanted ; it would nor answer 
'their purpose ; but after cm rift- ring the busi¬ 
ness to cool, and the French war having 
caused a great demand for Surgeons, thev 
contrived to cajole his MajfcfctyV. '.li!ii«t,»> 
into & belief, that there existed uo legally 
constituted tribunal to examine and provide 
efficient Surgeons for the army ana navy, 
and thus obtained from the Crown, at a 
time when the attention of Ministers was 
diverted t.* ■■'mu i-.i.i.o:fnr-* <>•;• S. 
which I’.i'ii,o' in ite wisdom •«;<! r» n.v d. 

I am, Sir, your moat obedient 
humble Servant, 

Cannon-street, R. Price. 

17 th February 1827, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday, Jr/iY 17, 1797, 

“ The order of the day for the third read¬ 
ing of the Surgeons’ Bill being read, 

“ Lord Tmchlow rose to give M* dissent 
to it. His Lordship said, there never, lie be¬ 
lieved, had been a case in which so strong a 
disposition to take Parliament by surprise' 
had been shown j a matter that, at all times, 
ought to be regarded as a reasonable ground 
of jealousy and suspicion* and entitled the 
promoters of the bill to So small degree of j 
disapprobation, The biM had passed the 
other House, JM gone t Bn ugh two stages 
iu their jU^slups’ IIouA before itchal- 
lmgg^jWnuch observatir* Mb first ac- 
quamtance with the busBess was purely 
accidental, and arose from tw circumstance 
of his having heard that th^fcorporaiion of 
Surgeons had purchased a lam? house in 
Liiicoto's-Iun-Fields for the pmoosc of] 
dissection, to which they were abowLto re¬ 
move from the Old Bailey, and was 
plained of by the very respectable iubi 
tarns as a great nuisance. He objected 
the bills passing in its present form, be¬ 
cause thorn had not been any reasonable 
Opportunity of discussing it. It had been 
boasted of by some of those noble lords who 
supported the bill, that it had the singular 
honour to pass through three committees; 


he knew it had, somehow or other, rui 
through three committees, without the 
ject of it being at all known to the pers 
who were interested in opposing it ; ami 
it was altogether a shift and con 
vauce, for it had come into, a committet 
that House, and wheu those who brouj 
it in had found themselves opposed, tl 
hesitated, paused, and retracted ; and 
last brought in a clause, which, like t 
postscript of a lady’s letter, was wiu 
lunger than the whole bill itself. His Loi 
ship could not say what passed at all the 
committees, not being present at each , bi 
in the committee lie did attend, he heart 
single witness examined, Mr. Okey B< 
four; and he deposed that, since the ye 
1746, (when the act of the IU Goo. 1 
passed,) Loudon had increased in extent ai 
population, and that, a great number 
houses had been built! Ho was also a 
tonished to find some noble lords deep 
engaged in profound disquisitions of ratio 
an extraordinary sort, considering the ruI 
ject before the committee. He even hear 
mention matle of aristocracy, democrat 
oligarchy, and all the learned terms t 
speculative policy ; and the oppoeers of th 
bill were stigmatised as jacobins. For hi. 
own part, he did not consider aristocracy ai 
the beat possible form of government; bu 
he was rather more inclined towards it, 
and thought it better than democracy 
or oligarchy. With respect to the new. 
classed jacobins, as they were termed on 
this occasion, who carnw forward to resist 
the tyranny of the few who wanted to get 
ul! the power into their own hands, tliey 
deserved some mercy. It was the cry to 
excite alarm, just like children iu the street, 
jjryiag out *' a mad dog,” when they wish 
aise a panic, or frighten passengers, 
F<%s own part, ho did natlike jacobinism $ 
but mStow no reason why people should be 
called jaofeina, who merely wish to protect 
their pruptiv, and to guard themselves 
against meaau ^wliii h they deemed to be 
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injurious. The present bill, in his opinion, 
was a most wretched performance, in which 
the arrogance of the provisions maintained 
an equal contest with their absurdity, lie 
assumed their Lordships that he had no con¬ 
nexions with the parties on either side, and 
did not care three farthings, as far as respect 
to them went, whether the bill passed or 
not. ■■ He looked to the bill merely with a 
view to the public; aud as it was essentially 
connected with the health and well-being of 
mankind, considerations well worthy the seri¬ 
ous attention of every one of their Lordships. 
The Corporation of Surgeons, his Lordship 
said, was a Livery Company within, and be¬ 
longing to the jurisdiction of, the city of Lon¬ 
don ; but now it was proposed to erect them 
into a college, with all the high-sounding 
titles of President, Vice-President, Censors, 
Tallows, &c. They were clearly a corpo¬ 
rate company, and a part of the city of Lon¬ 
don,, though the contrary had been asserted; 
but no barrister of three years standing, 
could have been so ignorant as to have 
*aid so. 

The absurdities arid contradictions of this 
wretched bill were so obvious that several 
noble Lords had tried in the committee to 
offer means of amelioration. V arious regu¬ 
lations and amendments liadbeen suggested, 
and it. was understood at the time they were 
to be adopted and inserted*, but, nevertheless, 
they were not to be found in the bill. Several 
of the by-laws of the company appeared 
most absurd. By one (fortified too by strone j 
penalties,) no member was to attempt to 
practise pharmacy, midwifery, nor any thing 
of this kind. All who thought proper to de¬ 
file themselves with touching medicines 
were to he excluded from being examiners, 
or from office or rank in the College; agd 
yet#® persons who brought in this 
plied to Parliament to 6nact them jfoa a 
College of Examiners, and in thejb^xami- 
nations they were to pass er rejjp t not only 
practitioners in pharmacy the British 
dommibafy but ull the suT<*iy*is, bo# df the 


army and navy, who must also understand 
pharmacy as well as surgery, and to whose 
care the brave defenders of the country, in 
bo# departments, were to be intrusted; 
for what sort of surgeon for either the army 
I or navy, would that man prove who was un¬ 
acquainted with pharmacy 1 Why phar¬ 
macy was not to be practised by a surgeon 
who was to be an examiner, was to him a 
most unaccountable objection. These as¬ 
suming examiners disdained the idea of 
dealing in a knowledge of drugs and medi¬ 
cines, and yet they had the presumption to 
set themselves up as arbiters of the prac¬ 
tice of those who were obliged to take into 
their account the safety of thousands of tho 
most useful men in the community, both phar¬ 
macy and surgery. They were to examine 
and pass judgment upon the knowledge of 
others in pharmacy, which they had them¬ 
selves branded with the idea of being be¬ 
low the dignity and knowledge of a surgeon, 
and to which, therefore, as surgeons, they 
disdained to pay attention. For liis part, 
he could wish, aud be happy to move, that 
those who had the honour of taking care of 

the poor soldiersad sailors who fought the 
. wi ° 

battles of their country, should not be 

thrown on this f esumpt, i, ')us body, and be 
obliged to pay j^iem about*, thirty pounds 
'additional for tl^. liberty of po etising, as 
a mark of honouv iand merit, and tK 
linim-nt would P te them into consideration, 
and suitably ^Avard them. A man who 
! ventured to o’eercisc any of these proscribed 
branches jjf their science or art, was ren¬ 
dered ijj^apable of being promoted to any 
raukjpf the College. What was still more 
itbg>rd, these examiners also were to ex- 
ffiiine medicine chests, and yet they wore 
foot to touch medicine, or know any thing 
about it. In short, lie did not know what 
#ey were to do fit to qualify them for tboir 
office. They professed -the healing art, whilst 
they rejected the very means by which 
health was to be restored. Their Lord- 
ships, indeed, who livsd # might, 
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when indisposed, veil afford to have their 
physician, surgeon, and apothecary distinctly 
attending them, and administering their re¬ 
spective assistance j but to feel the injurious 
effect of such absurd regulations, tieir Lord- 
ships must look, a great deal lower than 
themselves. Let them consider the situa¬ 
tion of the middle ranks and the poor. How 
could they ensure an alleviation of their 
sufferings, if such regulations were to be 
enforced 1 

“ On what ground of reasonable justice 
also was it, that the bill gave to the small 
number of Members of the College men¬ 
tioned in it, (with the election of others, to 
he chosen by themselves,) sovereign right of 
the supervisal, control, regulation, and 
management of all the concerns of the com¬ 
pany, and power to alienate its property, 
funds, cash, &c., without any check what* 
ever, to guard against abuses to which the 
possession of such immense ijncontroUed 
power held out temptations almost too 
strong for the fallibility of human nature to 
resist 1 

The clause of the bill, extending the ju¬ 
risdiction of the College g>f Surgeons to 
tt ...j. „ fern L»dori and West¬ 

minster,” and enacupg, tliaMvhoever should 
practise aurgen/Ey word, lign, or writing, 
without of the aollcge, should 

forf^yrtj^pay to the .Colw ten pounds 
for Mry month that he olthey should so 
practise, was n most iniquitms merciless, 
and oppressive clause. In first place, 
the words “who practise surgtW/’ wore 
most indefinite and inexplicit, calelbted to 
warrant as many litigations as the nu*e ol 
the College might be prompted to selecqbd 
institute, What was surgery I It wcniA 
he believed, puzzle any men who wished to’ 
be understood, and was able to convey clear 
ideas* to soy distinctly what it was. In the 
next, place, he supposed practising by ward, 
meant by incantation, (vide 3 Hen. bill, 
cap* 2,) a pretty extraordinary species of 
practice ta be alluded to in those enlightened 


times. But exclusive of the enormous and un¬ 
reasonable expense, of purchasing diplomas, 
&c. and the money it would produce, which 
would be twice or thrice, nay, would be 
quadruple beyond what the reasonable pur¬ 
poses of the institution could positively 
require, besides those innumerable penal¬ 
ties und costs given to this opulent and 
select corporation. To all these points 
he shook} move specific amendments. Be¬ 
sides these, the provisions of the bill’ 
went to vest the funds of the Company 
in a committee of twenty-one persons. 
The parties opposing the hill, had, there¬ 
fore, an obvious right to oppose it; and he 
was convinced that the House never would 
transfer (to use no harsher term) the pro ¬ 
perty of men without, (heir consent. Upon 
the whole, he wished this bill to be put off 
to another session, to afford an opportunity 
of reforming its objectionable parts. He 
saw' no inconvenience attending this delay, 
which would equal the inconvenience of 
such a bill were it to pass. 

With regard to the fact of the Company of 
Surgeons having disposed of their Hall, and 
bought at a high price a house in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields for the purpose of.dissection, it 
was indisputable ; an object which, however, 
had been defeated by the remonstrance of a 
most respectable inhabitancy. If this Cor¬ 
poration was not so favourite a body, lie hid 
no doubt but their Lordships would agree 
with him, that they acted most improperly, 
and they ought to he sent hack with their 
nuisance to the place from whence tlu:y 
came. With this view, he had moved in 
the Committee, that they should be obliged 
to procure a place for the purpose of public 
.diss'. rtion within 100 yards of the ordinary 
Wrblie place of execution for the cities of 
BjMpn and Westminster, # 

jjaklmi-dship ®epeated,,;. tli|t upon a full 
cousidUkmu of the-bill, it was so wretched 
a perfbnnltae, so contradictory to its prin¬ 
ciple (or at^Mt-what h avowed to be its 
prim i:u\.) in i^^wiseethe provisions of 
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it so little accorded with the preamble, and, 
iu short, the whole of the bill was Bitch a 
jumble of absurdities, that ho could only 
consider it a farce, a downright farce, not 
fit, to go forth to the world as a performance 
sanctioned and approved by so grave an 
assembly as that he was then addressing ; 
he therefore conjured their Lordships as 
geptleiuen, as well as peers, to ask them¬ 
selves seriously, whether it would not he 
more advisable to postpone passing any 
billon the subject that session, but defer 
it till the whole matter of it could be better 
digested, and till a bill more free from ob¬ 
jection, less oppressive, and more practi¬ 
cable, as well as more useful, to the health 
and well-being of mankind, could be intro¬ 
duced, 

“ But it was said great expense had been 
incurred by the Corporation in prosecuting 
this bill; and yet, when an argument was 
used in the committee by his noble friend 
not then present* (the 'Duke ©f Bedford,) 
with respect to introducing a clause to 
exonerate the petitioners against the bill for 
the expense they had been at in their oppo¬ 
sition to the bill, what was the reason given 
by one of the warmest advocates for the 
bill, and one of its most earnest supporters? 
*< That 'a their * object, give them fifty 
pounds, and you'll hear no more of their 
opposition. Admit such a clause, and it 
will encourage opposition.’’ Encourage op¬ 
position l Would their Lordships, then, 
discourage opposition, and drive from their 
bar men Wbo came to claim their protection 
against a bill that was to take away their 
property, and annihilate them at a single 
stroke? To parties opposing a bill, who 
were men of honest fame and high pro-; 
fes&ional reputation, and who had an c0 
viom right to oppose it because their/^T- 
pects, their freedom, and their demupf-' in¬ 
terests Were involved in it ? No but the 
answerer would have thoughtjjff applying 
such an observation* To .tdd of the ex 
pense that an opulent-^^oration would 


sustain, and would have to incur if the bill 
did not pass, that they were obliged either 
to come again to Parliament, or apply to the 
j Crown for a patent to revive their functions, 
was too 'Idle and ridiculous to deserve a 
serious argument, 

“ In opposing the bill, tus Lordship again 
assured the House that lie had no other 
object than the public good. Nothing else 
should have induced him to have come 
down to the House on that miserably hot 
day, oppressed aft lie was with heat, and the 
raging of the dog-star, to spend his breath, 
bad not this bill, disgusted him; and there¬ 
fore, for the reasons he had stated, he should 
conclude by moving, ' That this bill he read 
a third time that day three months.’ ” 
Which motion was carried in the affirma¬ 
tive, and the bill, therefore, lost. 

In this ■excellent address, we observe the 
sound and conclusive reasoning of a pro¬ 
found legislator, and the just indignation of 
an honest man. The objections of his Lord¬ 
ship to the Surgeons’ Bill are uurefuted and 
unrefutable. Hence, if it can he shown 
that the existin'. Charter is the substance, 
or the noun tempt of that. Bill, it follows 
that the argunjlints of ; pQrd Thurlow apply 
ity to tli^hnrter of 1827, 
ed Act of'^97'. If the 

B , of the two cun 

t obviously throw info our 
weight of his Lordship's 
ifluential opinions; and 
joatrovertibly established, 
most prominent clauses of 
ts. The present Charter 
overnment of the College, 
he Members, at the dis¬ 
posal ot twenty-one men, called the Coun¬ 
cil, who elect each other; in the oonduct of 
which the Members at large possess not the 
slightest influence, and ore never consulted. 
This unconstitutional privilege was claimed 
by the College in their Bill, of which his 
Lordship thus speaks: u On what ground 
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cm 

of reasonable justice was it, that tbr TUM with medicine were to beexckded from be- 
gave to the small number of Members of ing Examiners, or from office or rank in the 
the College (and the election of others to College $ yet these Examiners wore to pass 
bo 'choneu by ihomaelvo«) sovereign right of or reject not only practitioner* in pharmacy 
supervisa], control, regulation, and manage- for the British dominions, hut all the soy- 
ment of all concerns of the company, and geons, troth of the army and navy; and those 
power to alienate its property and funds, who ventured to exercise any of those prow* 
without any cheek whatever to guard scribed branches of their science or art, weio 
against abases, to which the possession of rendered incapable of being promoted .to 
such immense uncontrolled power held out any rank in the College." In the Charter, 
temptations almost too strong for the falli- the College thought it prudent not. to notice 
bility of human nature to resist.’* His this invidious distinction, lest it might ex- 
Lordship, in another place, says, ‘ r Besides, cite the ire of another Thum.ow j— but 
the provisions of the Bill go to vest the mark one of their by-laws:— 
funds of the Company in a committee of „ and admission or members 

twenty persons. The parties opposing the or the council. 

Bill, had, therefore, an obvious tight to op* " Every person practising as an apofhe- 
pose it, and he was convinced that the House cary, or as a man-midwife, shall bo ineligible 
never would transfer (to use no harsher to be a Member of this Court.” 
term) the property of men without their con- Now, as aH the officers of the College must, 

sent.” Again, “wouldtheir Lordships,then, in conformity with the Charter, be selected 
discourage opposition, and drive from their from the Council, it follows that no surgeon 
bar men who came to claim their protection who practises pharmacy or midwifery can 
against a hill that was to take away their hold any, even the lowest office in the Col- 
property, and annihilate them at a single lege; yet the Charter requires that they 
stroke 1 Men of honest fame and high pro- shall examine all surgeons for the army 
fesaional rcputatiou^and'l'hohad an obvi- and navy; and Lord Tin; blow might well 
ons right to oppejr it, bjause their pros- ask, “ what sort of surgeon, for either the 
pects, their freglmn, and leir dearest inter array or navy, would that man prove, who 
rests were Jgjtolved in “ft.® This is power- was unacquainted with pharmacy? And 
fal MLjj^lpesaive Iangua|t; and it paints, why pharmacy was not to he practised by an 
in fppoprwte colours, thfl unjust and de- Examiner, was to him a most unaccountable 
testable, demands of the Cflege. In brim- objection ! They profess the healing art, 
cm-E, then, there is not thellightest differ- wbxlstthey rejected the very means by which 
ence between the Bill so sewrely repro- health was to be restored.” Th« claims of 
bated by Lord Tjwulow, and TV iixisf.:.. ton Council to this blightliig, bitter, Bar- 
Charter. Some of the clauses of thatormer, J c asm ami ridicule, are indisputable ; but 
are, indeed, omitted in the latter; the aa they have sufficient talent to be pure 
Council, true to their task, and resolv^kat surgeons, so we hope they have enough 
all ha«rds to persevere in their ini quftmJof integrity to profit by Lord Tmm- 
course, have supplied these defidence# by!^^v’s moral prescription. In contusion, it 
meona of by-laws, which fully retain the . 11 ;necessary to repent that the hill 

spirit of their original bill. By that lustra- of mm, and the existing Charter, are One 
meat, 18 Lord Thurlow sarcastically ob~ and tlilkame instrument, and that in virtue 
ftBXve«» u no member was to practise phar- of its authority, » self-elected junta, cob* 
inacy, midwifery, nor anything of tins kind, sisting of twenty-one individuals, are em- 
!.ill who thought proper to defile themselves powered to t^wnire over thpusands of 
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supplied, and its use suggested, to Dr. 
Home, by a medical gentleman lately 
returned from Demerma, who, it appears, 
spoke of it in tenns of commendation. It 
deserves a further trial, and may perhaps be 
found useful. The oil of turpentine had 
slumbered many years amongst the articles 
of the Materia Medica, before the circum¬ 
stances and dose in which that drug is really 
effective were discovered by accident and 
empiricism. 

About a quarter past twelve o’clock on 
Wednesday last, an unfortunate female was 
brought into this Hospital in a state of in- 
;>Mn>il':i:iy,svip|!i - .‘> , d have been produced 
by in sir;; poise::. T'.i*- doctors wore tpi.rg 
! ron •:•!!> 1 1 . ;k.' surgical w.::d' .ii 

*1j'* ::•!•! , wl,( u !)r. William Cullen, (who 

praying for a reformation in the governm. n:'h-V™'’ an W^ent in the esta- 
• bhshment m consequence of the death ot 


their professional brethren ; can levy fines 
without rendering any nccount. of their ap¬ 
propriation; can frame monopolising and 
injurious by-laws without consulting the 
wishes of the profession, and can persist in 
a system of favoritism, as repugnant to 
honesty ns it is injurious to science and the 
best interests of society, without incurring 
the slightest degree of responsibility; the 
results of their impolitic** and infamous 
Charter. 


The Petition of the surgeons of Bbistol 


of the Royal College of Surgeons, was pre¬ 
sented to the House of Commons on Mon¬ 
day last, by Mr. Hart Davis. It was re¬ 
ceived without opposition, and ordered to be 
pnvlstL 


the late Mr. Allan,) entered and informed 
his colleagues that their presence and the 
stomach pump were required in another 
part of the house. Though the intelligence 
was communicated in n confidential suspira- 
tion, the name of the instrument, coupled 
with the official tumult of the herald’s fea¬ 
tures, was immediately construed into an 
operation by the' multitude, who now lite¬ 
rally precipitated themselves down the 
l.rm.rb'M .'.tiers ” in the world, but which ■ 
e: e not Imif wide enough seemingly to 
accommodate stifc-h a furious descent. On 
entering t* ■ um -i.i v here the subject 
of all this kie h-.y, the writer found 

her stowe 1 . i t • ■ r^a < n yi,* her extremities 
cold, pul-e bav< v perceptible, gasping at 
intervals, her s <in?f lu V. <■ livid, and not 
merely surrouuvj . d in d his condition by 
spectators, but b*»hii.cly juried beneath 
their pressure.^ With the intention of 
receiving a lit*d. better supply .•»£ air and 
elbow-room du ^ig the process di^^ci¬ 
tation,nhe was |Xtricated out of this Jby- 
rinth, and ph« •*. in f-.« r-':. * r.* of the ward; 
but . . ■ pi !■■. !> > being invisible 

in o: ■■ ... I . himself could 

not force ajpiet, or Lvr.ceus shoot a glance 
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Employment of the Native Oil of Laurel in some 
Nerwus Affect ions. Case of supposed Suicide 
by Voifou. 

The writer is not aware whether Tut 
; Lancet has put on record tlie natural his¬ 
tory and medicinal effects of the “ native oil 
of laurel,” or whether any instances of its 
inetficacy or success as a therapeutic agent 
have as yet been reported ; under this im¬ 
pression, he has merely to state that this 
new candidate for a paragraph in the next 
edition of Dr. .Duncan’s Dispensatory bus 
been lately administered in the clinical 
wards of the Royal Infirmary in three cases, 

—slight puraly.cR of tin 1 hun:K sciatica, and 
i:w risibility of over various parts I through tl^ y density of the crowd- The tube 

4.1 i !," hui v. ■( b.uirproduoing tmy ap- of the u^trtnncnt was however introduced, 

parent effects on these diseases, or - indeed! and th'pumping, without any other colla- 
ou the constitution of the persons to wlmm 1 lomj/ *i-ncy Wing »tnpluyed, romimird Tor 
it was given, though token in the dose of liaj^nn lurnr, by which n considerable pnr- 
from fifteen to twenty drops three times a- • t of rlmd was removed from the stomach, 
day, and its use contimunl for a considerable ‘giving a strong odour of whiskey. The 


period* This essential oil, noticed by Hutaptexertions to restore her having produced no 
holt, is'obtained in a perfectly pose ‘ >..’uf ,rv «<?«•*•*. and every sign of animation 
ttiid .tttiaiw «|uiimiuV*. fr ;, ni"' the iigtA' o !. uhigTani-lii d. itiie was left to her fate, 
Ts ef a species of lam a! which gyt >& m: ul a mi-nn nl wi.-, ri .qyiirf vt ■ 

hanks of some of i!«* S..uih .^..nUun; 1< ..fieqiii.i*!..- 1« 

vrs to the height of a hundred fr t, :i;u' ishivi c.-v'i-Aj.ciciu nl. ’X ,;t 1 
be carefully d:*tnurmsh«*d fr*i& too hv-! inconv.-nh hoc Wlii&b an opera 


..-nrently as hope- 
in- the subjects of 
nit to notice the 
operator, impacted 

drouy aide acid, 4ir water o'.Tlu ,>oimnoti tai- in thi> man net amongst a crowd, must 
red, with which it might, from the name, he J experience, (and Dr. Batiingal evinced a 
possibly add f&ttffiy eouJtfWed. It was |degree of passive fbibeara&CG with the 
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Wkivejuilene## of Ins pupil*, wl.ii ii. | 


f ^h credi a'hUi to him, was certainly mis 
<B») is it decent—humane—becoming 
character of students, thus to impede, 
jijl’-Bii unprofitable gratification, the possible 
I’ a fellow-creature 1 The writer 


ST. THOMAS’S HO SPIT A,.. 

COMPRli«SIOX Of THE 5PTN A t» M A ttltOW 
I'CIUI AC”RMENT OF TUB VERTBBM*» 

CONStui'ENT l'FOX lNJt'B V. 

Opivancit nf remiing the Arch mid Spinous 
Pine's- fifth# TiCcifih fioijul Vertebra, by 
Mr. Tyrrell. 

Ay unusual degree of interest has been 
excited at this Hospital by the case which 
we are now about to relate ;— 

Timothy Mahorty, an Irish labourer, ap¬ 
parently about 30 years of age, was admitted 
iary to tuition, they become mere! into tin* Hospital on the noon of February . f >, 
sbries for experimenting on human! on account of severe injury to the spine, 
and the hands of Charity are stained ■ The accident occurred on the morning of the 
wi that blood which she went to preserve. | paliem’s admunion; he was employed with 
jfehead, chest, anil abdominal contents of : some hdlow-labjereiH in moving & large 
body were superficially examined on t he j piece of timber, (supplied to weigh upwards 
, Swing day, but r.o morbid .if!,ii’aniiic: s of two tons,) when, by some misr.iiautv, it 
IttjjScie&t to ac-viiu: f r dn.th e.mW in-. slipped, and, falling, struck tlui poor mini 


Sffd*© recoverable by art, its best-directed j 
L " x l would have been frustrated by the 
ft observed on the occasion. That 
Importunities of Hospitals should be 
"pui rationally available to tire aoquiri- 
^professional knowledge, he is willing 
J but when the original purpose ofj 
P'pSjgtitutions is violated in making them 


detected, except. two S]Wts of effused blood 
Dp the submucous tissue of the stomach, 
•rhkh to every on*- present, saving Or. 
Campbell the dtw.nKlr.ttert' .us ;!.** ot.cm.ion. 
fcbemed to have luvn oaux.-ii by ihe acilvu 
bf the pump-tube ou that viscus. The fluid 
obtained from the stomach was ordered to 
the professor of Toxicology, but there is 
some apprehensitm of its being spilled on 
the way, as no analysis has yet been pre¬ 
sented. 

N.B. The Them market has just com¬ 
menced. Prime quality,jor “originals,' 
warranted free fron^ralyatical blight, 
two-and-sixpenee p 

1). d!i alien- *1 M^8ed. oj 
is j * -.j i-x^pro, iiiii'.- 

old copifcft v^sfodelled so 
pmo^b.^agahiht the de-tei 
risi.CT Khilli-.:.. each. 

A. D.it.c-an, Jun., 

DiplonuitiiMlart. 
Edinburgh, Feb. 17, 18*7. \ 

0 ye Johnsons, Coplands, anVMadeods! 
lo-Vi. f. ■ji , 1 and sec to whatapassu^espeet- 
aliir* ,,f mi ilic:.:.' has been broug?^ when 
Mich force w* permitted to exist- 


on his back. 

There was complete paralysis of the lower 
extremities, and, on examining the spine, 
there was found to be considerable effusion 
into the soft parts about the lower dorsal 
vertebra. And on tracing the spinous pro¬ 
cesses accurately, that of the last dorsal 
vertebra was found to recede, whilst the 
spine of the first lumbar appeared to project 
far beyond its natural level. There, was not, 
however, oriy crepitus to be distinguished. 
The only treatment had recourse to was the 
occasional introduction of the catheter, the 
bladder iI; Jys.-.’. 

On the following morning (Feb. 6 ) Mr. 
Tyrrell having consulted with his colleague 
Mr. J. H. Green, it was determined to 
I wrier'it an operation, for the purpose of 
removing the depressed bone ; and the pa¬ 
tient having assented, it was accomplished 
in the following manner:-—The patient was 
[istrar of the | placed on his face, with his spine bent a 
little forwards ; and Mr. Tyrrell then made 
an incision of about five inches in length 
through the integuments, directly over the 
>pi:.,h!k:.rnre,-i--.."the v, -hhr.:. The seat 
«.• *i'. (.!■■ is., i'h.i :■* :.>*>■ rlv inrun H the centre 


Second-best, 

t aixed samples 
1 ■►ix|i«-!.C!‘ per 
j.r rescript?- of 
i to secure the 
|on of plagia- 


p.iSfl! 


n w wwOea.vi P- "< . I: <■ was conta- 

1, tr* of ijuuiiticaiion as these ar%m-| nued by ruttu.jrsway 'he aU-uhnwiim otthu 
,! cn the piihiic—when such u sv>i.ioVf: mi.sol,--. on ,-m ■ -»:■ . t'u 1 i:n- gunn-nt;. 

.■ .■ b. -... l.uivtfriimilii-ld *•' Ui " : :i “ 1 ‘ ■' r'-**•’ <>'*'«• i'■■■*»!• 

11:'. ■. : your iive*~%niit. In i:.-u u.» w.-i-ii-s and arcl.-s 

how honourably wne you .^charged thej^hc two !.-• .:-r»sil mol i n»r limiSwr . r* 
duties of ecus»>iv liow liav#* you i at length laid harvu A? chain 

•worked tbe threat eu^ine off he i.rcai^wbfii j saOVis now employed for the removal of 
at the close of vuur career, a nvo-aml six-jibe «»<' ^ h&t dorsal vertebra at its 
penny tract forms the most important item [ base, a\ this was accomplished without 
in the credentinls of 8 graduate, and not so j nun h .’simplify. The saw called Hey s was 
much as bne li-.if to be found in all your j applied on e’^rh «id 4 r^of the arch, and it Was 
labours to testify that, at least you hold such : then remove* by » pair of forceps. The 
a:i anomaly in contempt! larch was felt’to he imit-riaUy prfiasir.g rm 

Scott’S. the spinal inarroW* in fact, the lust dorsal 
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vertebra was so much tlirown forward that'there was mi ri-marinf: the dressings, a cob- 
its spinous process was anterior to the as«1. - .■>r;. , i!e of a brownish cehwir^d 

of the adjoining lumbar vertebra ; that is v.> ’ i., u :s«*i . Mr. I yrrell, however, considers the 
say, to the posterior rim of the arch. I wound, upon the whole, to have o favourable 

There was no extravasation of blood on! .spja-arance. Strapping was applied over it, 
the theca vertebralis, and Mr.Tyrrell passe! • tmuI'toioIv light. 

a’ probe both upwards and downwards in the The pulse is much the same ns yesterday, 
vertebral canal, without men ting any obstruc- the bowels are now’much relaxed, and the 
tion. The wound v a- du • «•.! pi:.. '• and evacuations are passed unconsciously. The 
the patient was pu* \ I-. 1 . .laced': a:;. h, Is of iho lower limbs .continues, they 

with Ids face downwards. The operation !„.wvv* r, of their natural warmth, and 
lasted upwards of Utree quarters of au hour, j there \* n;< m cm u:;, 1 sense of formication 
and was performed at eleven .ich™ m.' a'siu: t 1 - •. 

At 2 (p. in.) we visited tie j.a::> nt; I..*' I'*. The pulse this morning under BO, 

was at this time very earnest in hi» and feeble in its beat. The urine drawn off 
in treaties to be moved-i-complaining more last night was turbid, and had an ammonia- 
of the uneasy position in which he w|s cal smell. The bladder was injected with 
placed than of the injury to the back. The tepid water this morning. Allowed to take 
pulse was full, and the surface of the body some meat, with a little potter, / 
was warm. Previous to the operation, sen- 11. No material alteration ; the pulse 
sation only existed at the upper part of the has rather more tone than yesterday, and 
nates; drawing a line transversely front the the patient complains of pain in bis head, 
trochanter major, there was no sensation be- He was placed on his back last evening, and 
low this point. But after the operation, took twenty drops of laudanum at bed-time, 
feiling bad 11 turned imperfectly in the upper The wound is dressed night and morning, 
tw.- thirds i.lThciUigh. 12. The poor man is evidently much 

In Urn evening, the patient was shifted worse; we find him moaning occasionally, 
to another bed, but the same position was and complaining of pain in the right hypo- 
observed. The dresser attempted to pass chondrae rbgioh ; which pain, he says, ex- 
tbe catheter but failed in doing so; the urine tends to the lackj, more especially in respi- 
liad been dra^n off a short time before the ration. He will jrmt permit pressure to be 
operation, made at this par4; stating, that it is not 

?. Mr. Tyrrel introduced the elastic gum tender externally, but that tire pressure ag- 
Catheter this morning, and drew off about gravates the r».-.i;s jV’ J n», breathing. On 
three pints of high-coloured urine.-Tht* passing the i t. - .d Ijchtiv the abdomen, 
catheter retained in the bladder. The same it appears wmicwliHi turn’d; but it is not 
paralysed condition of the lower extremities ti-aw. <n temin ‘ The pub.” is small, quick- 
exists. The integuments on the back of the 'em-d 1 and]ias.s»' , ’ r ic A 1 . -w of jerk in its beat; 
thigh to a short distance below the nates tin* longue is W. w H *• a white fur, andthe 
possessed the power of feeling, but in an patient complaf^ of thife. The mine has 
inq-i rfi-. * i. TV • bbiiimi «n csree-linglv 1 'ff, usive olf v ur, and deposits 

s !»■!■ s* 1 .'-*-:* •:»H mg lilt- in: ! he c-n < i <>i a whitish a-.; \ ; the blather is still in- 

complain of j minthe pulse is rather quick-! jetted with wr 1 ^ water, fromT,.v^ fo time, 

«a«d, the bowels have not been moved since The sense ol * -|. km,.. isiomilK 1 ' ... 

the. occurrence of the .accident. j enced in the f. **• duri-; i be W ibn-Muis 

Ordered—m injection of warm bailey- j has not been #*lt to-day. 
water, with knlf an ounce of castor oil, and] 13. NooyL : The patient now’ manifests 
to be rej.cati d if iitresjsary. J every BymPora of inflammation of the 

8. Noon.—The ur.nc drawn off tins morn-: pleura; ; hOTCBpiration is frequent and short; 
ing not so high coloured as that of yester- an attempt to extend the period ofinspim- 
day, the pulse 110, and moderate in volume, lion i^iuceB sharp pain between the fifth 
the tongue is. slightly furred. The patient and/?thribs. There isfrequev.* andfrmiMe- 
ia thirsty, a. % bo pi... 1 .> ui ; i r. >t. cough ; the pub” ‘s upwiuv.. of 1:10, 

bead: he i v:.v , i.i!‘h -lis \' JF,\~ the countenance anxious. The abdo* 

in the night, his bowels have not yet .tjMg/frp i« tumid; the Imwels still continue in 
relieved, Mr,Tyrrell considers there is hM, a relaxed state; the motions passing fre- 
nstentof sensibility in the thigh ibwJfc. ipientlv »::■.! urn »nr. totmly. 
terday, .mr ' M'.'Tvh -'I bar absi:“..(-ted about eight 

eoiocynth enema, ttj p ad- I'lairo of blu-u! fr.-m ii:-. arm, which, it is 
ministered immediately. ££ said, adorned temporary relief to the pa¬ 

in the ©vpling, ordered tc/,“ake two riant: hut, at the time we saw him, he was 
drachma pf klpsoin salts, m f i M *n>-iBacl: |»»v( isi !v in the condition related above, 
water, every three horns. > , " . IV, V- 'leeches were applied to the light 

The w’ound in the back dressed this ] hypochondriac region after the bloodletting, 

morning, it preBOnts a surface, u.d n:.Ja n.tov of caionn-l and t-piuin was adminiv 
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terftd ; a demulcent mixture was also pre¬ 
scribed, in order to allay the tickliug cough. 

.Iti the evening, the patient was again 
"bled from the arm ; and three grains of calo¬ 
mel, with two of opium, were afterwards 
given. Mr. Tyrrell prescribed two grains 
of calomel, and half a grain of opium, to be 
taken every four hours. During the night, 
the dresser in attendance on the case, 
thoughi proper to abstract a further quan¬ 
tify of h'-xn! from the arm. The poor man, 
however, gradually got worse, and expired 
at about half past four, a. m., being the 
eighth day from the receipt of the accident. 
The body was not examined. 

On the 17th of October, 188$, Mr. Tyr¬ 
rell performed the operation of removing the 
arch and spine of one of the dorsal vertebras, 
in a ease of fracture, with depression of 
bone. The case proved fatal, from disease 
of the bladder, which occurred as a conse¬ 
quence of the injury done to the spinal mar¬ 
row. It. is curious enough, that inflamma¬ 
tion of the lining membrane of the bladder 
should almost always follow injuries done to 
the spine. 
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bladder too bus lost its tone, the urine being 
retained until drawn oil’ by the catheter. 
The penis is not in au erect state to-dav ; 
it was i*«sti so '.! -!r;di-y. The flee is 
flushed ;!• hi 1 1 .,\ .w and laboured ; 
the pulse about 80, and of moderate Volume ; 
the tongue is homed with it white, moist 
fur, but in the centre there is a dry and 
brown struah ; the patiOat complains of 
thirst; the abdomen is tense, but not much 
distended. In the evening Mr. Tyrrell di¬ 
rected the cupping to be repeated. 

7. The poor fellow is evidently worse ; 
his lace is now pallid, the lips are livid, and 
respiration appears to bo carried on with 

i:i dilTirulu , !/.;■ iuvo*. ■■‘.i-di ■•Mix ii- iin«i 

of the diaphragm Ipuls.- . b- ui; 

8b, end less in volume than yesterday; the 
patient is incapable of replying to ques¬ 
tions. The catheter is introduced fre* 
qucntly; the fasces pas# involuntarily»■ 

8. In much the some state ns yesterday ; 
ho died, however, in the evening. 

Inspection of the Body, 

The body was examined at noon, on tbs 
day after the patient’s decease, by Mr. Tyr¬ 
rell, in the presence of the pupils. 

An incision having been made through 
the integuments, over the spinous processes 
of the vertebras, it was found that the in- 
terspioous ligament of the sixth and seventh 
Cervical vertebrae bad been completely torn 
through. There was, however, no percept¬ 
ible fracture of the spines or arches of any 
of the vertebras,"- and therefore the examin¬ 
ation was continued by sawing through the 
arches of the vertebrae oft each side, and 
removing them in order to expose the spiiutl 
chord. This having been done, a consider- 
able quantity of extra vnsated blood was seen 
lying on the sheath beneath the lower eer- 


TNJUBY TO THE St‘INAf, OOtUMW. 

T. a-tat. $4, n stout muscular man, was 
brought : i !!•>• !hi'-,.i::il on Monday after¬ 
noon, K-; it 1 -'; '-..is placed in Isaac’s 

Ward, under the care, of Mr. Tyrrell. The 
patient had received severe injury on the 
morning of the previous da^ywhen being 
engaged in some (IrUnkon.iilfray, he was 
thrown down, trampledaffcion, and very 
much beaten. It vn^ Jmindl on examining 
him, that mischief^fid boA done to tire 
spinal marrow; tjj^e was jj^rtial paralysis 
of the KiJiu*ri<nto»dctremit.i> i mi and complete 
paralysis of dp# inferior eliremities. He 
toHse '■power of fiern in the arms, 1 vicaT vertebra. When the blood was re- 

but Ufa*** capable of exteafcng fliei { he [moved, the dura-matral covering beneath 
'■nln »Vlt,presented a bluish appearance, and on lay¬ 
ing open the sheath a quantity of serum 


" tip-, !.■ tin 1 

fingers. The spine was carhflfcy examined, 
but there was no perceptible insularity to 
be found in the spinous pinccs^L nor any 
efliision or extravasation i ii-i parts, 

to point out the immediate seat of inji^y. 

Mr. Tyrrell directed the patient \ be 
<■ 1 ., 1 I shoulders; theca 

! , >. . d a dose of castor oil 

be exhibited. 

Feb. 6. The lower extremities continue 
in the same paralysed Condition as yester¬ 
day, and there is the same diminisiw'd Ktute 
of volition and iSensation in the arms, with 
pain extendiag down thu roune of the 
nerv*#, and a sense of formication. There 


escaped. The pia-mater at this part was 
more loaded with blood than natural, a» was 
also the chord, all the parts having tint ap¬ 
pearance of being ecchymosed and bruised. 1 

Ou examining the body more minutely 
after the preceding facts had been observed, 
it was discovered that the substance between 
the seventh cervical and fe " ?.* fri-.i . |. 

nip Urn through ; the w ■. ‘ins* •• 
im tout completely lacerated, so that the 
<f the seventh cervical vertebra was tarried 
/orS^. The inferior oblique process if this 
eruf «■•••. tks-light-tide, ms separated from, 
mi t-aroju in front rf > the superior oblique pro- 
m f the f^*t dorsal \ onihekft side, th&wr* 


is ho seftsatioii about the .Tidomeii, I'.vcept | reKMiXng prams t/.n* fmemred through its 
hard pressure be made ; rim sphincter nui; *»;/„>, rir upper 'jmr. tw* 
has lost ittlpfiwtor' of ■ nmirt•»•»«*, the Dcea ,• s ,:h Vm* cfolujue piree*- f t fa seven \ <*.•- 
being nowdiaeltwged iaitolumtarily. llbe|«cc»2’oeii«trra« ■ 
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GUY'S HOSPITAL. 

case of jyjvnt to the spine. ■ 
Fracture of one of the Cervical Vertebra:, rvl** 
Kiiruvoautim of Blood on theSfinalMarr .. 
I?, R., Eutiit 57, a stout, heal by-looking 
nmn, was admitted into Accident Ward on 
5th of December, under the care of Mr. 
Morgan, on r. ■ ■ ■ * f v 1o the spine. 
The accident ■* -■ « :-n .■ !■> tli*- i.l 

falling from a cart, his hivd h-mj ‘‘Mi 1 !;, 
bent forwards, and at the same time receiv¬ 
ing a blow on the lower cervical vertebra;. 
Hr i-'.rnpinini-ii chiefly of pain at the lower 
part of the neck, and evinced much tender¬ 
ness on pressure being made on the spinous 
processes at this part; there was not, how¬ 
ever, any displacement of bone apparent; 
the motions of the neck were impeded ami 
painful, hut the patient said that he was 
more free from pain when the head was bent 
forward. The power of Volition was imper¬ 
fect in the* right arm, mul still more so iu the 
right leg, but the sentient power of these 
parts did not appear to lie less than natural ; 
there was inability to void the urine. The 
pulse wns slow and feeble, the pupils of each 
eye contracted, not readily dilating, but 
more especially that of the right side. There 
was a email wound of the scalp, but the man 
did not complain of pain in the head, nor 
was there any apparent disturbance of the 
cerebral functions: he had been bled from 
the arm a short time, before admission. 

Mr. Morgan directed the patient to be 
cupped at. the back of the neck, and a dose 
of aperient, medicine to he exhibited. In the 
course of a few hours, the pulse wns found 
to have increased both in force and fre¬ 
quency, and. in consequence of this about 
fourteen ounces of blood were taken from 
the arm, A catheter was now introduced, 
aud the urine drawn off. 

d. The bowels have been freely evacuated 
by the aperient exhibited yesterday ; the 
pulse is slow and full; the bladder is still 
incapable of expelling its contents; in other 
respects the patient continues the same as 
described ii < i «•,.»•:{ of ;.i -i »r lay. 

7. The pun. r suiitius.. •» :.r.i ,, !i t!v same. 
Ordered to take a dose of house medicine; 
a catheter is ii.ir.d'ii-, d i.iji* ...id u,<r: 

8. Ti ■ re i- m ,r,- m limn p. ife, ri-.hl :.r. 

hut the right leg .. . . Ti 

right pupil, is less » .dn >i 
moving the neck remains, as well as la 
retention of urine. The pulse is somi [^iat 
sharp, and of moderate volume; tiic Jmguo 
fen..t, -t:. ui:b ayilh.wio fo-. In 
si ii-s.: Hi" hoes- i.».. . , -i i i* .ir‘wo n 
hulled twice by th:c ». xlubiti d yesterday. 

9. Ti," [tube about ! O, uu>: rut!;-, r full: 
the fcd.i:i is moist: oilurwfeo in the same 
state «.■ yc.-ieruuv. Repeal • he Louse physic. 


10. The pulse 100, full ahd strong, the 
respiration oppressed, and there is some 
anxiety depicted in the patient’s counte¬ 
nance ; we find on examining the surface of 

• 1 • • . ■'.at itis very moist, the patient 

!■!:: ■i -. according to his own account, 

,i. ;■ piof-.i • im! f«.r some time ; the skin, 
■.«:» i"!-- -s preternaturally hot; the 
longue is foul aud moist, the pain iu the 
neck is considerable, and the parti!) tic svni] »- 
toms remain the same ; tlu-re is a liu/luig 
sensation felt down the I' J. 1 h“: ami ‘‘.i; 1 .; 
the bowels have been !'■■■*. ly ■< iieir'i. t ‘r- 
dered to be bled from the arm to the amount 
of sixteen ounces. After the blood-letting 
the pulse became intermittent for a short 
period, and was much lessened in volume ; 
but in the course of two hours, was again 
strong and full, and its intermissions had 
ceased. 

J 1. The patient passed a restless night; 
the pulse ihi, mOi"Ir:i‘ i> I rib fill aud .••is.-.a:, 
wdth some degree of vibratory action ; the 
respiration is difficult, s.iul :• ■•oc effect¬ 
ed ■ principally by the 4.i:.':'.. I '.i„-ii | mid abdo¬ 
minal muscles. Two or three motions from 
the bowels have passed, without the patient 
being conscious thereof, the tongue is cover¬ 
ed with a thick brownish -yellow fur, and the 
surface of the body is bedewed with sweat. 
T.,- ■ f i io id right arm has 

<. ■: in, n a*,-i. i'v ont now lies in 
bed with his head hanging towards the left 
side of his body. The blood drawn yester¬ 
day -i :i- iiiiff; i and i uj.'i, ■!. Oiife-.n . : . 
cupc. ii -ii. i:,‘- up.- 1 , ofiiiv r ■ < to ;ii> ;•••: >■,.>.r. 
id i!:*«■« s. oiihi.-w.ia.vl a blister to be after- 

Wi!-(i- ■' «... 

I he per.- w** was made at mid¬ 

day. (>■, v:.-,--'.-ir ii=- XifSpital the follow¬ 
ing morning, jite learned^,that the patient 
gradually beea^’-e worse frov.^be date of our 
report tilleigbi/b’clock in the baiting, when 
he expired, ^t 0 . 

Soon after fSe decease of the patient, his 
fi !• h mi.f/il ilw h vy, and it was only 
*>;!■ ■;:T’jii. «li /ii i\tv tli!'. 1 . permission was ob- 

• ii.s-i: i rhi-lmcy , uuitei. - . Ti wis, 

how ■■.,w,u\ • i.ihci’. in i ):■. il-iiigniii. who 

infcv-yl'. is j!::.! ou dor !■ 'ii?:g !;n; p,-*:;nor 
part cfethe cervical vertebwe, he found con- 
sidgphle extravasation of blood upon the 
tljdta, and an increased quantity of serous 
.».iid within the theca. The substance of 
fbc spinal marrow wns much softened, to the 
extent of two inches or more* There was 
fracture either of the 4th or 5th cervical 
vertebra, but of which Dr. H. could not. 
clenriy ascertain c.n account of the friends 
of tin- deceased being present, and evincing 
i! ,fc, ijs: able objections to the removal of any 
part. Dr. Hodgkin, however, remarked 
that tlie fracture was very distinct, the spine 
giving way under exnniinutmn by the baud 
after -the removal w the mwlea* 
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MR. ABERNETHY 


MorbiA anatomy of the hart, —Now I have cases of pericarditis, useful to be mentioned, 
to speak of the morbid anatomy of the heart, Many a man feels a pain in the heart, when 
and my arrangement of doing this is first to there is no disease there ; but 1 never 
speak of the morbid anatomy of the cover- knew any one who was labouring Under an 
ings ; and here 1 begin with the pericardium, inflammation of the hUirt #fft> complained 
Dropsy of thlt pericardium. —Thav© swtd ytra of pain in thi part actaaiiy uff» cteo ; they 
are not to confound a dropsy of the pericar- either did not complaiu of pain at all, or re- 
dium with serum, or even bloody serum, since ferred it to some other part, not in the re- 
that may be nothing more than the transu- gionof the heart. I have known them com- 
dation of the blood through the vessels. plain of pain in the region of the liver. 

But there may be dropsy of the pericar- But in those cases of acute pericarditis, it 
drum, and that too to a great extent. W hat is not to be supposed that the disease which 
we call dropsy, is an increase of fluid with- affects the heart will not affect the flesh of 
out inflammation ; and there is that, to the the heart, and will not render it irritable, 
extent that the diaphragm is very con- I have known it to be extremely irritable, 
siderably pressed down. Some have spoor-J having the greatest pain, acting with the 
l&fcfed upon opening the pcrirardiinn id this 1 greatest force, and then, as if exhausted, it 
case. 0, such an operation is perhaps one has gone on with its function in a very slow 
that we are not warranted to undertake, be- manner. Now in describing thh» pefictfr- 
cause it is not likely to be ultimately sue- ditis, I tell the case of a physician who had 
cessful. However, 1 say it ig a speculation; come from the East Indies, and that per- 
it is no regular operation, and for my own haps might have tended to mislead the minds 
part, I am not one of those who are de- of his medical advisers, for he died, and 
sirous of recommending or discussing novel they really knew not what tlm nature of his 
projects of this sort. disease was; but yet it was distinguished by 

Then I have to tell you, that in any case this peculiar symptom that I am describing* 
of extreme dropsy in the pericardium that 1 He referred has pain to the region of the 
have met with, f have constantly met with liver, as if immediately coining from the 
a very small, and a very quick pulse; and liver; lie was treated as if he suffered from 
this is just what 1 should think would occur, hepatic affection merely; but the most 
Tim pericardium is a strong membrane— curious circumstance was, that at one time 
yields rblur:aut\v : am 1 if there is great his pulse would beat so qfikUy as not to be 
presetm- iu iV p'-rieu'diuin, it must press mimbei"d, and that then it would become 
on all the cavities of the heart, and occasion ex«eedin| V stow. Really towards the last 
a small and frequent pulse ; for if the quan- period of life, his attendants have gone 
tity of blood is to be transmitted on by small out of the ^mt liking to witness his 
portions, it will have to be by more frequent lust agonies, q 0 certain that from the 
actions of the heart. state of Ins pul; -j A mid uot survive many 

11 • i'll 1 pericardium. —Now the minutes; and > >on it*- ^aing into the room 
1 *.r. a l;. ,s i!v to inflammation; and again, they hie foua^^im in a languid 

where there is inflammation of the peri- state, with a p£»e Demin^ery low indeed, 
cmdiurn, it sometimes produces a con - perhaps notm< : \e than 40 nq,^ minute ; just 
sidorable effusion iuto the bag of turbid as if the heart' .as thrown in^fits of irri* 
liquor, and of a deposition of jelly upon the lability, in W* 'ch fits it. wouldlfetb -i*h the 
polished surface: the bag, too, becomes utmost vehera me, till it became exBt .sted, 
white and thick. You may have great dis- and then ourr'°, on its functions, as I have ex¬ 
tent, inn of the pericardium from infltinvma- pressed it, irfi very languid manner, 
tory action, but with a sort; of resinons ap- Qmfaatiqr l '—Yon have ossification in the 
pearance on the surface, and thickness of peri^ardim*; and again, ossification on the 
the bag. I allow you a magnificent pie para- ■ surface^/? the heart. And here sure pre- 
tion, as 1 may call it. of that kind. 'Ibis paniridns t bowing these, but I have no re- 
is a representation that Dr. Baillie has niariyf to make respecting them, 
given, as one effect of pericarditis; but it is membrane. —Well, now having gone 

a magnified, view of the representation he tjrfrough those diseases that affect the com- 
has made ; it is u grand specimen. But youdwg* of the heart, 1 next apeak of the ap- 
have different effects produced from tKy peerances in the lasing mmbrarn of the heart, 
same cause ; sometimes you have an And here I have to tell you that when in- 

tion of the hag of the pericardium ; fiammertiou takes place in this part, that the 

an adhesion hetwe. n the two nirme^fines, Lining membrane becomes white* loses its 
and her© is a specimen to show nimt. In transparency, and acquires a roughness on 
these cases, a great deal of gelfUuou* do- its surfaces; and thus you will know there 
position haa taken place on both surfaces, is inflammation. Now under these oireuw- 
Symptms. —Now I have always, in this stances, growths natty take place from 
Lecture, conceived some accounts of the the membrane—there may be polypi. I 
symptoms, which I myself have kauwa, in haw known them netmingly obottovt the 
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cmfmt ef circulation before the death of the left side oftlie heart received feat very small 
petieftt. I have known cases where, upoo quantities of blood. Now before his death, 
putting into them, some water has issued without having any idea of stricter*, in the 
put; they were certain growths, but those sinus venosus, I said, 1 am sure there is 
arc very rare occurrences. I have put up something here interrupting the circulation/ 
here a specimen, but T will not swear that and intervening between the left ventricle t>f 
it is polypus; I have put up a specimen of! the heart; some tumour, or something, 
a deposition, in tire left auricle ot the heart: 1 \\ el!, when 1 opened him, T found stricture 
all 1 can say is, that membrane is white and in the sinus venoms— a thing I had never 
rough, and such a» might have led to the met with before, or even dreamed of. Here 
deposition ; but whether it is an actual de- is tire heart. However, after having empe 
position, or something adherent to the auri- met with it, I found it often in other cases, 
ole, i* more than! would take upon myself And how cBfn this hap|>en ?—that’s the ques* , 
to affirm. The auricle is also enlarged, and tiou. Why, if you thiuk a little, you will 
foe ventricle i* proportionohly contracted. understand it.; the camm mdumruv of the 
then, when this membrane heart send their cords into the tHwtpid 
is in foe state I have described, foe vdm valve, and if they are iratable—if an in- 
become foickened, for they are duplicatures flanimotory action is going On in them, it 
of the membrane; there 'is something de- will tend to narrow the area of the sinus 
posited in the duplicatures. Then, after veaoons. I think that is a phenomenon 
they have become white and thick from this which may explain it rationally enough, but 
newly-deposited substance, osseous matter still it must be considered a strange thing, 
is secreted. This is what w*» see in blood- That the camea columns is capable of this, 
vessels generally; butyoucanuot well discern you may satisfy yourselves: take the heart 
osseous matter deposited iu foe valves of foe of any just killed; lay open the 

heart, when they axe put up in spirits—in right ventricle, put your finger into it, and 

common spirits; but here are valves of the you will find the sinus venosus const* 

heart, very much ossified, as you will see. derably contracted. It is naturally a large 
Now this is a curious circumstance, that ring, perhaps an inch and a half in diameter, 
when they are much ossified, they are not but here it is contracted, and permanently 
capable of being reflected, up so as to shut contracted so as to impede the passage of the 
the opening between foe ventriclcand the blood from the left auricle into the left ven- 
auricle ; and therefore when tlujrventride triele, producing art enlargement of the 
retracts, partof the blood propelled auricle, utk! n diminution of foe ventricle, 

into foe amide, and the^J^ion will oc- Now there has always been an exceedingly 
casion a sort of bound ;jnP[ there is a pe- small pulse, in such a state of foe heart as X 
culiar sensation cfe& this. I have have described. Well, but fori dis:n>s:lion 

many times been ateJjto sal by feeling the going on, a sort oF disease mki-H piac .- a 

pulse, that there wm|TOsifica®>n in the mem- thinning—a thinning of the structure of the 
brane af foe heaj#and the tjenl has proved heart—sometimes of parta of it, and then the 
that 1 was nap. I disfojpishfcd it by a heart: is liable to burst; ut, least, all the 
sort of fougjm foe pulse,|| Now it is cu- burst parts in bean a that I have Seen, have 
riouyjgjjJKw font people we for s con- been the e fieri of disease ; and so also in 
side^Pe time with this deSee of obstruc- burst bladders. In these cases, there has 
tionia foe circulating orgatlj hot here a' been some weakening and thinning of the 
very curious thing happens iuyfois irritable organ, and then when foe organ has been 
#tate.of the heart, which is fomyou have a filled, and pressed upon, the thinned parts 
contraction of foe sinus nenamSkNow this have been burst through. Here is a heart 
is a piece of anatomical knowiWe not that was bursted in that way, and foe man 
mentioned by Dr- Raillie ; and I ow.‘ when died immediately. 

I found it out, t&t it was to me a smuW of tVi-U. lin-so arc the principal morbid ap- 
very considoraMe surprise: I dare stKit peaiacccb— win ten in? and t’utLening of the 
may be five-aad-thirty years ago, sinct^aj membrane, and roughening of its polished 
young men was in this Hospital who hmjjwarfiices, something like exorenence ab- 
been labouring under bo me affection of his ifblutely produced by foe disease ; but don't 
heart, at that time for throe yearn or more, b^gye that this is common. And I tell you 
He was then about 19 years of age ; « tall foljfoe mere coagulum of blood will ha* 
bulky man, but hie bulk was increased by press; *n vour minds foe‘presence of this 
general oedema. lie had a cough; there disease -but let me inform yon, that the 
was a watery fluid in all the cavities of his ossificatbJ^ of the valves in disease that 
body ; his v-eina were turbid; his colour weakens the structure of fob heart at par- 
purple, and there was evidently some ob- ticular parts, makes its appearance very 
•fraction in foe circulation, connected, with frequently in the left cavities of the heart, 
foe circumstances of bis case ; there was an w d very,* very rarely in the right. t 
extnwaely rapid ptdae, proving that foe Now foe valves of foe vessel* may fee 
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ossified-tha valves of the aoria may be ossi¬ 
fied ; and here is a most remarkable speci¬ 
men of this kind. The ventricle, here, is 
laid open, and it is immensely large—im¬ 
mensely large. Now this heart was taken 
from a public character in this town, whose 
case excited considerable interest, and who 
was attended by many learned men. I 
actually filled the ventricle with water, 
which was very large, as I have said, and it 
dropped out of a little chink that you will 
observe in the preparation. Under these 
circumstances, I could not but ask, with 
great solicitude, what sort of pulse the pa¬ 
tient had ? All the answer 1 could possibly 1 
et was, that he had a very peculiar mu ; but 

could not get out, in what that pecu¬ 
liarity consisted. I questioned how he 
could have had any pulse at all, when there 
was so narrow an aperture to project the 
blood through. 

Now, here we see. a reason why the left 
ventricle should become so enlarged; it 
would be difficult to discharge its contents, 
and it would become large, just like the 
bladder : and I own I was fool enough to 
think, for a great part of my life, that if the 
semilunar valves of the aorta became ossi¬ 
fied, they would, iu consequence, become 
reflected towards the heart, and shut up the 
area of the aorta ; but I now see no reason 
for this opinion. I have positively 
the valves ossified, in cases where they iti-i 
shut up the area of the aorta; and 1 hare 
seen other cases, in which the left ventricle 
of the heart became excessively enlarged, 
without any ossification of the valves at all. 
Now this case 1 met with first in a man 
who was a patient in this Hospital, where 
the left ventricle of the heart was so much 
an overmatch for the aortic system, that all 
the large vessels leading from the heart be¬ 
came exceedingly large •„ I may say, a third 
larger than usual. Really, nobody could 
walk along the ward without taking notice 
of lam; the carotid arteries were seen beat¬ 
ing—the clavicular arteries were seen pul¬ 
sating. It was a ciicumttunc.i* that would 
have struck any body ; he dud. Tin' left 
ventricle of the heart was found to he most 
enormously large; all the vessels leading 
from it greatly enlarged, but the valves 
were not o.ssifn-d. nor mold you find anvfhinu 
to account for the largeness of (he ventiicle 
the l.-aii. I may toil you, there wii»Uhiun'A 
abscess in one Tung, hut the lungs wsj/ 
otherwise sound: I may tell you thaJes./a 
fact; but one cannot see how tbi/ Jould 
have had any concern with the enlsugement 
of the ventricle. Now this enlargement of 
the left ventricle of the heart, is no uncom¬ 
mon occurrence *• I find it very much the 
fashion to call it a rheumatic afectmi, and 
that certainly very much entertains me, 
who am, my own »vlf, a rheumatic subject. 


(Laughter.) To think that the left ven¬ 
tricle of the heart would become enlarged 
from rheumatism, seems to me to be, a 
strange sort of idea— -such as would never 
enter into my mind. But the Bame thing 
that produces this, may produce other 
things; for 1 am a very rheumatic subject, 
and have a very irritable heart. 

But, I go on to tell you another case, and 
this happened to a medical man, a friend of 
mine, 1 no great number of years ago. This 
was a man of a remarkable vigour of consti¬ 
tution ; he was the talk of the whole 
county j he had a very great extent of medi¬ 
cal practice j he had sat up all the nights 
of the week attending the midwiterv cases, 
and rode more mtles in a day than a post¬ 
boy, and never did anything appear to make 
him sick or sorry , till he arrived at the age 
of about fifty years; then he seemed to be 
ill, and his bowels were not right. (Laugh¬ 
ter.) O, but he still went on in his old 
habits and active employment, till lie was 
seized with a pain shooting through bis 
cheat to his l>;u k -bone ■ !■*’. :ug a feeling of 
suffocation, and he thought he would die. 
However, he was relieved j and after a time, 
this fit of pain came on at night—regularly 
at a particular Lout of the night:: people Bat 
with him in his room, and be seemed com¬ 
fortable enough for a time ; but when the 
iiar.i c lick n a certain hour, 

in- ::u,:. , .i'! 1 *r.,ii: !us *»:<■*-;■ :n this pain. It 
was underobkese circumstances, he asked 
my opinion. eiit to see Mm, and when 
I felt his puls? KWas really astonished, it. 
was so (xtrem^cy find strong. I did 
not like to Marie him Sod I said, this is such 
a pulse, as probably y oilman try gentlemen 
are urrustoim-c to bavcp\ut it’s certainly 
too large for Laudonersl 'Y*>u ought to bo 
bled ; at any rcJe, this pU>;- .>^'»ws the ne¬ 
cessity of absence ; finer a i.V ‘..;got 
gout or rlieumjdism in his foot, ana ^ .n ho 
was not distvwhed with this suffocation or 
pain at uiglL nor did these attacks ever 
return upoipJiiin, in a manner to interfere 
wiih bis uMes»ioral attentions. When ho 
din). luMieft it in his will, that his body 
slioviliVnio examined by me. 1 went down 
and *&amined it, and all I can tell you about 
it *$' that the left ventricle was enormously 
y .mg, that all the arteries leading from 
‘ftie heart were extremely large; that there 
‘wub no particular ossification; he had a 
pylorus very much contracted; Ire had tu¬ 
bercular liver, and spleen. Now I have 
no doubt that this man‘s disorder began in 
his alimentary organs; I have no doubt of it. 
And here I go on prosecuting a subject, 
which subject. I tluuk, belongs to Mr. 
Hunter—4 vm/Mt/iirt. 

Sympathy _With regard to sympathetic 

ajjekiom, an organ may be made very irrit¬ 
able and fidgetty from sympathy with another 
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organ, and the sympathetically affected I have known in many other cases; and I 
Vildan muv he ted in g into the worst state of felt, personally, that, relief from taking the 
the .two. Now 1 am convinced that dis- Hue pill, which I never could have believed 
order of the digestive organs, will materially could have been produced, had I not felt it. 
disturb the heart. In short, there are two An Irishman once said to me, " 0, Sir, 1 ^ 
sets of organs with which I say the heart shall be bound to pray for you as long as I’ 
peculiarly sympathises ; the one is, the live, and ever afterwards. (Laughter.) 1' dd- 
head, ana the other, the alimentary organs, clare to God, before 1 took those pills, I 
Of bow it is affected by the cerebral affection, was in that state winch I should have been 
1 have already told you ; I am now speak- thankful to any body who would have come 
ing to yoy upon the other. But if an organ and blown my brains out; hut ever since I 
is kept in a state of irritation, it will go into took them, I have been happy.” 
disease j it will lend to —to organic Now I have seen plenty of case® of great. 

disease. These words seem to be objected to affection of the heart haviug been relieved, « 
by medical men; und then they say, there by putting the bowels to rights. There 
in functional diseaseWhich leads to structural was a chere amie of One of the pupils here, 
disease. whom he asked me to see; and, upon my 

Well* then, I say, we must endeavour to word, I thought She had an organic affec- 
relieve this functional disease; and that tion ; but recollecting these facts, incident 
which leads to structural disease itt the to my own case and others, I said, “ Fray, 
heart, may be liable to > lead to rheumatism Ma’am, is there not any particular time at 
in other parts. I can only tell you, 1 have which you find your heart get worse ?” *' 0, 
had, all my lifetime, one of the most irri* yes, always after breakfast.” “Pray, what 
table hearts possible ; and sometimes 1 have do you take to breakfast?” “Tea.” “ O 
thought 1 should die, just as John Hunter don’t take tea any more; I would never 
did, of a disposition of the heart; but that, take into my stomach that which seemed to 
was. perhaps, only'ahvporliondriiical fWliiig.. provoke the complaint. This led to a little 
.1 remember when 1 was \.iiin:_-, that ui\ lecture on diet, and the result was, that she 
heart used to beat at such a rate, as to make was to take bread and milk ; however, I 
me think I had an aneurism ; it did not get thought it was a lost case. It was about a 
worse; it was always worse after dinner; year after this time, that I was going up a 
however, by degrees T c-imed f.» i.hii>L about strict atid just about to turn a comer, tliat 
it, and perhaps it dhi'iiil'ii- it ■ 1 him a man: betook off bin hat; I took 

did. I was first reminded of by 1 nr 1 'mine. Tf. looked, and ■ I stared. We 

being excessively .distresHUpPmd .uinnwri . gradually a|*pi>iacii«‘d each other. He asked 
from attending upon a jHent who di*«l. m- !mw I did, ami I hoped he was well. We 
When I laid down ia|^P»of a night, my talked a little about the mother, und, in 
heart intermitted toJBm aft extent, that I short, I was almost lost; hut, by this time, 
thought itur-w-r vipil h.u®!ig;.i!i ; ih.-n It I recollected him, and not liking to inquire 
would go on w .Jjjff.- utm>>£ v hemcm ■: I,..* about the girl, but still thinking it better to 
a time,"but utjfk unwtv «$ mv mim. sen- say something, than to stand and say no- 
sided, so th#«®te went flf. Then I was thing, I did venture to say, “ Pray, Sir, 
i,.>x: icimjffd, that my lies® might put my may 1 he allowed to ask how the young lady 
•uoiJPffW i.( its order, f®n my own ob- is?” “O, Sir, you have cured her, jier- 
servmonft ; then my heart \%s at its vug a- fectly cured her, by causing her to take 
ries a'J-ain. I have known imo heat 160 in bread and milk to breakfast .” (Laughter.) 
one minute, and not 60 in Ibzuoxt,, infer- I remember a man who cried mu up as a 
mitting in the !'.fr:mgest ws:\ p/fclblr. How- very great doctor, a glutton of a fellow, he 
ever, my stomach was wrong, aiwkbeing m- was, ami no doctor could ever cure him. I 
terested, as you may be inclined timuppose, said to him one day, “Pray, Sir, do you 
in this case, I meaoH’ed to consult a pnysi- think if a nan was to take a new laid egg 
i ian. I let him feel my pulse, and hoftuid, and a piece of bread and butter three times 
You have got u touch of angina jwfeis. a-day, he would starve 1 He considered 
.Well, but, said I, telling me what I hi&g it for some time, and at last he dragged 
got, is not of so much consequence as telljLmt, “ No, why HO, Sir, I don’t think he 
iug me what I am to do. He said, You are^uld.” “ Well, then,” said I, “ I would 
not to take win.;— vou arc not to take this, ihr&se you to try that plan.” . Alter tjiat, he 
that, and tlu* oilier thing, all which I at- *et*fope lots of patients, and perhaps 1 did 
tended to. I was extremely hypochondria- not a *e«d to them as he thought I ought to 
cal. He recommended me to sleep in the have o.'fce, and therefore be auid, “ O, I 
country; I did so; and I remember once, know hdw to attend to these patients xny- 
juat by the friction of my shirt, I had pro- self, and I am quite sure, if they will awat- 
duced a large blister over my heart, and tow a hard boiled egg every six hours, they 
when I was stripped, I found my shirt all will do.” (Laughter.) ■. .■ 

oyer scrum and blood* Now tUik irritability Then there fS a state of the lutart, the 
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E*ct reverie of all this, where the flesh of 
e heart degenerates, where you can hard* 
recognise it as a muscular structure; 
id what are we to ascribe this to 1 N ow 
lis was the case with Mr. Hunter •, and as 
am a person of a very prejudiced mind, I 
» persuaded that John Hunter’s heart was 
rimarily affected, either from his head, or 
•om the state of his bowels. I have no 
oubt that he had been long ill, from tl\e 
tate of his bowels; but his heart got into a 
tate, first of functional, and next of organic 
Iseaae. To What are we to attribute all 
his 1 I say his heart at times scarcely cir* 
ulated any blood at all. Occasionally he 
tecame as pale as a corpse ; anil when he 
vas seized with this fit of feeble action, lie 
iad extreme pain darting tlirough from liis 
>reast-bone to his batbom-. he Hood b— 
‘ore a mirror looking a: '-iinsvli. ar- 


find them useful in practice. Xpannot b* 
wrong in this, considering that I 
nually meeting with repeated proofs Of tma 
doctrine, which l hare now been teaching 
during the greater period of my lito. 

On the Voice , Lungs, Larynx* Epiglottis* M 
phagus , and Bfood-vemk* 

Physiology of the Voico -—Tt is questioned 
how the ton© of the “ '■■ ■■ is j.r. tsucird by 
the muscles of the throat; that 1 have de¬ 
scribed; for that it is produced by those 
muscles, is manifest by the division of the 
recurrent nerve that supplies them. I said, 
in speaking of that nerve, that experiments 
had been made on that most noisy of all ani- 
r.uhs when under torture, namely, a pig, 
when that nerve v, na divided, no sound 


mg us a corpse, and r wav iry i :;* r; » a-* induced. Then, 1 say, bow is this done 1 
feel his own pulse ; i ,, n !i* , i- i*l noil**, • Do, ■ i\- ■;. u» J, j- :■ 1 s'u. \ 41 * enlargement 
nor could any bod . V. a ’■ is «■::! ».!*.. vi i.'.nii"..! .vi 'if i.j.e:■■.•r does it de* 
(and this shows ■ m «.■ u!-. •»!* j* w.« upon the tension of the strings 1 Now, 

peer. one’s sell,) that John Hunter ever after* j formy own part, lam put competent to say, 
wards thought that the state of his heartland when 1 cannot make up my own mind on 
was a proof of the r.wpcr.'ww of the ievo-1 any subject,! always form my opinion from 
luntary powers, islrh the vlaniary powersithe opinions of those who are sound-headed, 
could continue in motion, lie used to give ] and inclined to labour; and I find that Hal* 
that account of his own case, lie said, an ler afiinus that, it entirely depends upon the 
life was continued, and as circulation had tension of the strings, and not in the ett* 
discontinued, be had no need cf respiring, largemeut or diminution of the aperture, 
but that he did occasionally respire, as he You on wind instruments, you blow 

thought it did him good. (Laughter.) an octav^vjcher with the same aperture, 

Dr, Jenner, who a a* a clear-headed num.-only by ahoc\jjjUttg--tliB tube ; and this also 
said, if ever Joim iiinner dies, and ih ox- takes place uf$£s larynx, as I shall aFter* 
amined, lam sure you will find the cormary wards mention.* | ^hia relates to tho note, 
vessels of his heart ossified; and this eer- ornl not to the ic'i She voice. As to the 
tuinly was the case: it is a fact, that tire tone, there is i r tomr\the muscles don’t 
coronary vessels of Mr. Hunters heart were act; and the scles s??.i to produce tone 
oi-Mtu-d, Now Dr. Parry has singled out a by tightening strings.'t-vY two-stringed 
set of cases from all the cases that are re- instrument—hc^ can tins'*, .-nduce tone ! 
lated of this nature, and which are worthy of N ow here, you r tow, yon muafh^md to the 
your attention. construction of a lusichl instruments fcy*l*nr** 

Now 1 have told you all I know as to the ral. The striOn are not the cause of the 
morbid anatomy of the heart. That’s par- tone; the toiuT arises from the vibration of 
ticularly my business. I have connected the wood bynwhich those strings are sur- 
the account which I have given you, with a rounded. Ij3the harpsichord, do the strings 
recital of those symptoms which I myself give the qpad, or the vibration of the wood 1 
have been especially struck, with; and 1 Every «.e knows that it is the vibration of 
deem it right to impress on your minds, the the wood. So it is also with the fiddle. It 
subject of sympathetic affectum, because is tWVuod, then, that gives the vibration, 
organs may be sympathetically affected, and an^otia communicates with the air, as the 
those, kept in a state-of sympatlietic irrita* w„ierial which communicates sound to us. 
tion, may be attended with more fatal con-# l is in this way too, that the tone of the 
Sequences than the disease of the primarily*voice is produced , and it is very curious 
affected prgau will produce. J could . ! j that snrii results -hould take jilare from such 
you of cases till you were tired : y<. ‘ .!nr simple meclsanisi'i bin you are ulniuilv ap- 
tired already, and ! could tire you and prised of how these reanlts do take place, 
out, and out again. 1 know that pg-,' pie are I know a musician, who swears that he 
pretty much disposed to laugh a. tha no- could prick out a tune from Madame Dota¬ 
tions 1 entertain, and 1 don’t want to weary laui’s throat when she is at her highest 
you further by enforcing them upon you. I stretch, and that when he hid gone through 
tell you them, however, and 1 hope you will the whole, he would not be fbund to be haff 
remember them $ for I am sura you will a note wrong. No# he may stretch a .^little 
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#tete»eitt, <rr perhaps he may oat j 
jbtt that ts what he says. Then, again, the 
iiWurrent of tone is split. and subdivided, and 
W ere particular sounds. With regard to 
this splitting and subdivi&ida of the cur¬ 
rent of sound, necessary for articulation of 
iWth, and communications of feelings, I 
would have you study that, to a little de¬ 
gree at any rate. It is a very curious tiling, 
that from this study there has resulted an 
' effect, which is the greatest that we can 
imagine to have been produced by human 
labour and observation, that of teaching the 
deaf* to speak—teaching a mun whomever 
heard a sound to communicate his senti¬ 
ments to another, and be capable of under- 
standing merely by the observation of the 
bp** Now, then, the outlines of the study 
are formed in the following manner. All 
vowel.) s«rein to be but note* of the voice; 
they arc all dene in the larynx. Then ecu- 
kmat/U arc divided into 'labia/, ffiqtinih doUa 1 , 
and m, on, compound. I’-c hibinl <*'!i>o- 
nauffi called b, p, and m, are ; «im- 


Mvriid Anatomy ff tkt L*tsg$. 

I have now to speak of the morbid ana¬ 
tomy of the lungs : This is one-of the or¬ 
gans iu which, when diseased action is pro* 
duced, the disease is tubercular, as in {he ( 
liver and spleen. 1 know the matter may 
not be aggregated, it may not be diffused ; 
it may make a sort of solid substance, but 
it is tubercular. This i# whut we call a 
consumption—tubercles in the lungs. Now 
those, tubercles are of various kinds, fend 
various sizes ; they are oi' all sizes and di¬ 
versities of texture, according to the con-* 
stitution. Then we may question whether 
these tubercles are organised or not * IVa 
know that they suppurate and break into the 
lungs. You have them larger or smaller. 
Sometimes a great deal of matter is spit up 
after the tubercle* break ; and this is the 
state of the lungs in those who die consump¬ 
tive, Certain it is, you do sue abscesses in 
lungs, not tubercular. 

Ti-is morbid anatomy, which people 
f the lips ; .mri i!ii? being ! drrw: »o much, dees not appear to me to be 
■ child might p'-rform »■*!« j i,r primary importance in the gtudy of our 
- 'f 3 ** - - ‘ ’ ■■■"“-■ pr, f •lierc i« such a great diversity of 

n j::i i. but organa of certain con¬ 
struction are liable to certain diseases, and 
those are easily recognised; the grand thing 
to be attended to is, that whut produces a 
state of irritation, and brings on a state of 
vascular action, will cause those discuses. 

Now, with regard to the lungs, what can 
produce an irritable disease of pulmonary 
irritation 'I I am very well convinced, that 
stomachic irritation will; and I am very well 
satisfied, that this is the primary state of 
the disease, I know that many gentlemen 
win, have been educated at this Hospital, 
have obtained very considerable credit to 
themselves, by curing or relieving some 
consumptive people from putting their 
stomachs to rights. I cannot tell you all 
the cases that I have known of, of this kind, 
but one 1 will tell you of; and tins was the 
very first tiling communicated to me, which 
j.r \ i ' h ose crazy opinions that have 
;ir-. s ;.!> r—S in my mind ever since; tliere 
was a gentleman who attended these lec¬ 
tures, just about the banc I first began to 
give them; he was a young Highlander, 
and a more intellectual oi honourable man , 1 
never met wi th; he went to settle about 


first, tiling 
nounces is ha, ba, papa,pttpa. 

Lingual, d, t, l, and so ou, ta, la, la, la ; g is 
p lingual, it i* done by fhe back part of the 
mouth, and is certainly the very firstsownd 
a child utters, ** t ga t p *; x ami :jyp^h’fital, 
or compound, and arc pronouncing by a sort 
of hissing through the tcetlvjpKo-w 1 would 
have you think of this j rgpPabout it, if you 
like. 1 can tel! you ii Jfflforteu served me, 
and been of es.-a nn mr. 'Hiere is a 

family llmt don't J^U, «H<1 you are called 
m to sec if you uphe of funy assistance to 
them. "I nnjjijpoi’r a family where there 
whs ,1 giiu'k^Jril'.iid mmrfig about, of five 
v**a:s old ,dn asked it a'iueslion, and the 
■ (». Sir. r*l child doe* not 
apWlyi t : none of tin in Sruk till they lire 
seven years old.” (Lauglcir.) There was 
another family, where theflfc was a thick- 
lipped child of considcrablAage, and who 
i ,i-. 1 „iM i > lusTSmther, " 

you t* sw:i \ >■ r el iii! shut blimps T’ s'- 
iui'l, \ ff.' **•«■ ir.» d i" : she taufcht him to 
do so, and then, he said, papa and mamma. 
It was with some difficulty that he wiKthos 
taught, but he did learn to speak. %w 
you may correct this in your own fanttH j 


f bad myself a child who grew to a cons-fy! five or six miles opt of town, and both he 
durable age, before it could utter f or w>Vd myself being young, J used to go to see 
and bv show in t hi r.witii enusiderabb* pains, . re v, and he used oceamonally to come to see 
bow these letters were to be pronounced, nibfk Once when I went to see him, bn 
3 did pronounce them, and as soon as she said, “ O, good God, what would 1 give for 


had done so, she ran about tbe house iht- 
whole of that day, crying* Fhv, jirt, ttmd, 
too<ad. (Laughter.) Therefore I sav there is 
a great deal of good to be got by attending 
to this. 


v:iiiropp->!!ui.iiic* 1 When we came first to 
this country, our books were crowded with 
consumptive cases, and 1 am convinced that 
consumption begins in the liver; 1 wish 
you would sood me dmvn some consumptive 
people; I will p»y for their board, and 
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attend them for nothing.” Now this being 
a clear-bended man, 1 listened to what he 
said, and I did send him down some patients; 
but lie could not core them, though he cer¬ 
tainly did relieve them. 

. 1 know’ that, in some cases, there may be 

diseases in both organs; bnt then, wl.at 
does that prove i 1 1 <i >m not prove which 
of the organs is the most diseased. How¬ 
ever, that led me to consider how sympathy 
might affect either organ ; and I say it was 
this circumstance which induced the crazy 
thoughts to enter into my noddle, that have 
ever since reigned predominant there. 
(Laughter.) But while 1 was wandering 
on this subject, my coachman did not come 
Ut his proper time one morning, and I said 
to him—why is this 1 This must not be. 
He said—0, Sir, I really don’t know’ what I 
fun doing; my wife is in the greatest dis¬ 
tress, and dying at home. I said, why did 
you not tell me of that sooner ? 1 could 
have got her medicine for nothing, and 
would have attended her. 0, he said, she 
has been kindly attended by physicians. I 
Mid, shall I go and see her ? He said, you 
may. I went, and 1 found her coughing 
up about three half pintsful of mucous 
blood; she was wasted to the utmost degree; 
she was like a skeleton, with a hectic flush 
on her face, and her pulse 14<) or 160 in a 
minute, and, in short, dying. But with 
these notions in my bead, 1 began to ask her 
some questions about her bowels, and she 
said, O, Sir, that's the greatest annoyance 
i have. I know I must die, and that 
thought, does not affect me ; but I have con¬ 
tinual purging of such offensive black stuff, 
that every person is affected by it, and if 
that, was stopped, l should care nothing 
about dying. I said, whftt was the former 
state of your bowels1 C), they were costive. 
And , . ’ ' ■ i ■ them- 

selve- ■■■:'■ . • bowels 

becoming lax, after they -have been in a long 
continued state of confinement, but that ia 
only an aggravation of the complaint. I 
sent her some pills; 1 told her not to take 
too many of them; 1 said, for God's sake, 
don’t take too many of them. I put a grain 
of calomel and opium into each, and told her 
to take one of them in the day; 
had taken a dozen of them, sin- fv!i mini 
better; she went into the country, and, in 
the course of a very few weeks, became, 
perfectly well. Now that proved to 
pulmonary irritation is kept up by stoniai jr 
irritation. tfr 

But there is another function 0 im¬ 
portance employed in thi* Vase—tUfe func- 
ti-wi of liu: .du«. in ihroniiii: i»if carbon and 
water '.‘roiu the blood. "I In- skin being 
engaged in the same functions, m its func¬ 
tions are suppressed, tin lung.- n iff have in 
do a double doty. I uuuM who a:; i 


those who are most subject toconsnKiptJdn? 
O, your thin-skinned people of delieftte tex¬ 
ture—those who, by the,, thinness of their 
skin, are chilled by slight causes. Where 
does consumption thrive 1 Most of all ia 
this climate—in this changeable climate, 
where the skin is cmmIv atfreiml. What is 
the relief? 0, you must go to Holland, or 
to some southern climate. Great numbers 
of people have gone there ; they have felt 
better; they have considered that they were 
well; they have returned again to this 
country, but here the disease has come back 
ujKin them again, and they have died. 

Well, 1 say it is a grand thing to attend 
to the functions of the skin ; don’t let them 
be oppressed; and anything that would 
weaken the action of the hoart, or arteries, 
must be attended to. 

Head.—But I know the head also acts on 
the lungs. Morgagni has cases of this kind, 
and 1 have met with many of them. I have 
been called on to attend children—to attend 
people--i hsWn-n especially, where the chest 
inis um'ii blistered, where local irritation 
Ims been kept up, and so on, to no purpose, 
for the affection has been cerebral. But t 
say, we should look to these cases, if we 
want to cure such cases. 

But can consumption he cured? Odd 
bless*vne, that’s a question which a man 
who haci jved in a dissecting room would 
laugh a* h- ■■ r Tv.;:ny penph’ do you examine. 
Who have In^-julfK uhir. but which are 
otherwise souum^What is consumption? 
It "is tubercle ofj^^.jungs: then, if those 
tubercles were i/uir^jul the lungs other¬ 
wise sound, thcJ 'puticrv must get better. 
But if the iu(purer shiffs^Lhis ground, and 
says, it was thefeas* I meVjytof tubercles 
over the whole T f the lunga^hy then he 
shifts his groumLjOt no purpose Jv^tliere is 
no case which,©hen it has proceeVttuUij) a 
certain extent, jptt be cured. TherenJ^e I 
say, con&umpthPh may be treated according 
to i- jr P 'Ii.!? pr^/ij 1. ■, by creating local irri- 
chest, and so on. 

Sm/nladl-But then there is an opinion, 
that consumption is scrofula. Why, tuber¬ 
cles aye certainly very various ; I see, in 
i* .ir.-^ri-i that a propensity to scrofula 
. . !■<;: to make consumption out a 

* 9 iple scrofula is, in my opinion, giving a 

Try wrong opinion of it. If a man was 
^consumptive, I should expect to find the 
bronchial glands diseased; and I find tubercle 
in the lungs very frequently vuthmit disease 
of the bronchial glands; ami ibe ijui>»iioii 
is, do you ever see bronchial glauds diseased 
without tubercles ? 0, yes. In what state 
are the lungs in those cases ? Why, just 
such a state of the lungs as you would find 
io be the state of an arm, where there wm 
u thorough disease ia the axilla •, it is loaded 
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with fluid; it i» cederaatous; that’* what it man who was in this Hospital: for wme 
is; and people die of this, time he could hardly speak, and yet just be- 

Ltirynxr-licm, this is all I have to say ff > r * 3lis death, he »P ok * aloud ' th * a f* 
rcMieriiu^ the morbid anatomv of the lungs; tomshment of all the person# m the ward; 
and now with regard to the larynx. The after he died, the epglpttu was found m the- 
larynx is liable to acute inflammation called stomach. • 

croup * that is acute laryngitis, of a specific Stricture <f the esopfiayns .—You have 
kind. Bntj then the larynx is liable to stricture just at the commencement of the 
r.hrmdc laryngitis—a thickening of the mem- tcsophagns—jnSt belvind the cricoid cartikge; 
brane, and producing divers morbid appear- thi# is where you generally meet with it, 
aueeft. Here are lots of these case#— but you may have it in oilier parts of the 
preparations of chronic laryngitis, where oesophagus. You may have simple stricture, 
pn'p’e have di, d of it', lots of them. And or you may hare carcinomatous stricture, juat. 
1 know you will find ulceration, and seem- as in other places. 

ingly loose cartilage, and thickening of the Here are apecinmns of the diseases of the 
membrane, in some of those cases of morbid thyroid, "(owl loo ; here is one considerably 
appearances; but it is to the dvseaso that out i enlarged ; that gland is often enlarged with - 
attention should be called. In these cases out the natural structure being altered. 


of chronic laryngitis, people bre athe mode-1 
rately well, except occasionally, and theu J 
they are almost suffocated ; but the spasm 
goes off; the irritability of the muscle- sub*, 
sides; hope is entertained; the attack comes 
on again, hope leaves them, and they die 
suddenly. Now, these are the cases which 
more particularly demand the operation of 
tracheotomy —that particularly demand the 
operation of tracheotomy, for the larynx is 
an organ where the disease cannot be ex¬ 
pected to cease, while the organ is com* 
tinning its functions. I say, if thtttjfKtpTe 
could breathe through ilm trn,h*i Ind cm 
the larynx repo tin- i-b-eii^vViv lnr.-nv 
might get well. It luukJwi *■’ ■» i:?-*-- 
often performed abroa djyjfp rrare 1» :■ 

country; but, of lat^pBas been several 
times performed in 4pfroo*itry. 

Epiglottis.- —Th&Jpglott* is liable to be¬ 
come thick in cJPs of irritation about the 
larynx. It s^ms red; itieems altered in 
form; you y^it, by lookuw into the throat, 
just the dormn of the tongue, 

t >, fljffnst* is \i*rv distiresdlg. I heard of a 
masrwho thought that this a/imgus, and 
he was going to snip it oft*She was an old 
practitioner, and residing in tmtWeat Indies. 
Hut the patient hearing i.hatVi was going 
to perform an operation, choae^a consult a 
iiew comer - and tills new coiner was a man 
who had been- educated in an anatomical 
school: when he saw it, he said it \^s an 
epiglottis, and that it must not be removed. 
The operater came, and this young ge«W 
man remonstrated with biiu. 0, well, sa^j 
he to the patient, if you choose to have it, 
remain, you will see what it will come to at 
last, ’fhe new comer had to remonstrate 
with him very warmly, and at last the ope¬ 
ration was prevented. 

I have met with cases where ulceration 
was formed here, and where ulceration has 
detached the epiglottis. I have known two 
cases in which the patients have swallowed 
their own epiglottisone was, that of a 


Communications you meet with also be¬ 
tween the oesophagus and the air tubes, of 
which I believe I spoke, when speaking of 
their relative situations. 

Now as far as I know of these circum¬ 
stances, the same tiring prevails io induce 
diseases of tha thyroid gland which causes 
them throughout the glands of the other 
parts of the body; and the best mode of 
tranquillizing a bronchocete, is to tranquillize 
I the stomach, and I have seen many cases 
cured in that way. 

Blood-vessels.—The- structure of the blood, 
and its circulation, was spoken of in the pre- 
■ ■ ■ ■ 11 ;i<• f . !■■■ :u;( .*, and therefore this subject 
L bold to be unnecessary to repeat; but as 
to the morbid anatomy of "the biaad-wsei*, that 
was not spoken of." Aud concerning that I 
have to say, that I do verily believe the cause 
of morbid actions iu the blood-vessels to be, 
rlic too forcible pressure of the Wood into 
the heart ; and when that is the ease, the 
internal coat of the aorta becomes strained; 
then there is a deposition between the dif¬ 
ferent parts, aud then the blood-vessels be¬ 
come ossified. In this state, wk-re Urn in¬ 
ternal coats of the vessels are altered and 
liable to give way, they may perchance 
burst, and then the blood way escape out of 
the tube, under the clastic coat, awl thu# 
is an i.neumm formed: you have the blood 
coagulated in a *»:! of pomh, in concen¬ 
trated layers ; and if ibvuark h vivy small, 
it i» possible that il muv close up again . 
dull if It is large, 0 then the inflammation 
I^Tk ea place , the coats ore inflamed, thu blood 
^diffused and left in them without being 
abltlrbed; but still the blood doe# dot es¬ 
cape. There is a preparation here of n very 
large case of this suit: 1 rermruihcr tlm 
woman iu the Hospital who had it, and she 
was told by one of Job’s comforters, that 
when it burst she would die ; it did burst; 
it bled a good deal, but the bleeding stop¬ 
ped, and when it did ttop, five dd woman 
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thought thttk the doctors were mistaken, the space at the broad end of the egg, which 
and Sat nhe would not die f but undoubtedly appears empty, when held up to * strong 
the doctors proved to be right, for eventually light- Proper precautions being taken to 
the did die. This it to often the way in which exclude the atmosphere, he ascertained by 
aneurisms are formed, that Scarpa says it is repeated trials, that when his tub© had 
always the way in which they are formed ; penetrated the shell and membrane enclosing 
and tbit shows the impropriety of laying tliis space, the mercury in the barometer 
down rules without an exception. He says immediately rose two or three millimetres, 
arteries will not dilate, but here are in- acoortling to the stage of advancement in 
Stances in which they have dilated. Now, if which the embryo-bird happened to be. 
we ejuunw these cases, we find that the The membranes, containing the white of 
valve* are diseased, and that there is de- the egg, Hr. Barry look* upon as the fdu- 
po*ition of glutinous matter in them ; but cent a ct tin* cluck, and the white itself a* 
there is nothing very peculiar in them, and the Uniterm! <>»' which the chick is formed, 
therefore I need not take up your time in This material is forced up by the pressure 
talking further about them. You sec these of the elastic gas at the broad end, towards 
specimens are in the museum, Mid yon may' tin- uppi>r pan of the egg, where the embryo 
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look over them at your leisure. i i> ui\anahly pla,<sd, floating in the colliqua- 

mentum or water. 

As the white diminishes, and as the chick 

■*"****■ 1 " [ . ' v " . 111 . ir,ir increase* in volume, the quantity of the 

elastic gas i» also augmented, and thus the 
pressure nu the centripetal fluids » kept up 
DR. BARRY’S .to the last. 

This principle, the lecturer applied to the 
PHYSIOLOGICAL LECTURES. stream from the placenta towards the vivi¬ 
parous fa’tUvS, in the following manner :■—A 
considerable portion of the intestine* of ah 
... . ■ , , j n. . r , viviparous animals is at at) time* filled with 

0u the jmm that propel the Placenta* Fatal ^ and amidst these gwiferous bowels the 
Current. Ifcbg. is invariably placed ; a* the uterus 

Bn. Bahkv has at length brought outhis is eni£* red, the gas within the bow- 
ibug-expected theory Of the circulation of els isdinu^ sked in volume ; it* ©lister pres- 
llit-’ f.i til*. sure tlierell^ is increased. Thu plnceuid, 

After discussing very fully the notions which may l!f r f. •siderud a sponge,' is thus 
of the ancients, as well a* the opinions en- pressed against "T^ag of the Aumkn, and 
ferteuned by Bobrin us, Hum y, and the snore thus the fluid A from the Hood of 

modern write rs, wiih r.vjnl to ten- grow th the mother in tl& pla^ fa, is forced into the 
tt»d nutrition of the feettti in ntero ; the branches and along tif trunk of theum- 
Lecturer stated, that the observations of M. bilical vein, towards the 
'Serves, tir.d uf Mi-hirt. PrevoH and Duma*, Thii* account*'for the £0t* a ' . and 

hud now placed beyond ulidouhi, shut ibrtiM " reuiiuii:;/ its b >od, after ■ 1 has 

diriTtion (if On ciroii’.ao.ng fluids of the hern hied to Aujth, Tor as thethe 
ovum and its embryo is from the periphery bowels contim^B to squeeze the p*„ ©nta 
towards the centre of a circle. after the deathpf the mother: as long as the 

Tills fact was not known to Harvey *, he sponge has any tiring to give out, the ris a 
considered the puncftim Halim as the pri- tergo of the^t&cento-fmtul stream will be 
nnun mobile of the embryo circulation, kept up. ■/ 

Hut. blood is formed and coloured, and moves The erfoot of rye acts upon the womb by 
in distinct vessels, from the circumference producing flatulence, by distemdibg the bowf- 
towHids the centre of the vascular spot of| els with gas, and thereby forcing the uterus 
the egg, lung before any truce of a heart j to tgfcopy a windier space in the abdomen, 
exists. ^ j X>j. Barry illustrated the effect of the 

Th© power, then, th&t moves this Hood, Vu-ssure of the gusiferous bowels upon the 
net* from without inward*. That this j/i ht.rhiii and pl-a'iim, l»v bbidders filled with 
the case during the whole uterine exiaiejr j. c,dm.red lijuiit* to represeni the bag of the 
of the viviparou* embryo and ftrtus, uudf. f.so j amnion and tin.* placenta. The bladder re- 
during the existe nce of the ©mhnn'and ( presenting the hitter was filled bv a spouge 
fcetkl bird, l)r. Barry undertook to prove soaked in blue water. These were surround- 
by experiment. ed by some of the small guts of a sheep. 

At the establishment far artificial incu- The whole contained within a glass globe 
batiou, near Paris, he procured several eggs representing the abdomen of the mother. r 
Rom the 8th to the 14th and 16th Jay* of; This very novel and apparently ingenious 
incubation. By mean* of a proper tube, 1 experiment we cannot, venture to describe, 
Im courrticted the bbwl ofa barometer with j lest we should misstate the author’s mean- 
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m$». Su&ce it to say, that the effect of the i 
■artificial placenta being pressed by (he in-1 
"Sated bowels against the amniotic bag, re* J 
presented Cxaetiy what the Lecturer stated 
to taka place in the living animal, with re* 
gard to the current from the placenta to¬ 
wards the foetus. 

Dr. Barry adduced some very curious 
facts, from comparative anatomy, in support 
of his opinion# that gaseous pressure is the 
power that impel* the placento-fcctal cur¬ 
rent. His arguments were chiefly drawn 
from marsupial and oviparous animals, and 
from viviparous fishes. 

In his next lecture, he promised to allow 
other important uses to which tbo gas in the 
bowels of viviparous animals is applied by- 
nature. W« shall not fail to take due notice 
of this very interesting subject, 


THE FRENCH SCHOOLS. 
Paris,'—N n. V, 


The Influence of the Jesuits on MedicalTducajfc 

The influence of “ The Congr 
the political institutions of FrWjPe has been 
long hinctr diarov-.-red and m •cerio^jr pro- 
tefivd agaiusi by the ld^jpn press of that 
couu-\, iH.tununatcl^^..'jcrio with little 
efi‘e<; ; but it muM jyut b ■ supposed that 
the efforts of theipsuita hare been con- i 
fined to tlie c^fljiet and the church, or 
that they prOuprp absolute monarchy and 
ecclosiastic^jjlrafailibility f^m mere love of 
gain, Jttefl ifaone rather foam an inherent 
Fov«®Fpowcr, a propensitywhich has dis- 


rul opinion s in politics and teli^on ; they 
form a little republic in the wry bsert of 
the cap tel, which has long been looked 
upon with ti e greatest malevolence by Eras* 
einous and his colleagues. Supposing that, 
their opinions derived strength from their 
frequent opportunities of assembling to* 
gether, and from their communications with 
die students of the Ecoie do DtrAt, a propo¬ 
sition was introduced into the Owning des 
Deputes, during the past year, for the esta- 
blislunent'of a certain number of secondary 
sclioola in the Provinces, for the purpose 
not only of preventing the great annual ac* • 
cumulation of students in Paris, but that fey 
being scattered over the country they might 
be brought more within the observance and 
dominion of the priest. How the priests 
influence th® local authorities from the high, 
eet to the lowest, has been very ably ex* 
posed in the Cmstitutumnel, and other daily 
journals, but which it would be too great a 
digression to recapitulate here. This schema 
was rendered abortive by some (J the De¬ 
puties reminding the Minister for Educa¬ 
tion, that the Museums at the Jardin des 
Plantes, and the Libraries of the Metropolis, 
collected jX fin immense expense, Would 
—— no purpoge jf tixe youths destined 
ce medicine were educated in the 
country ; that such students must be kept 
in a state of comparative ignorance, and 
that for that ignorance the public would 
ultimately sutler. 

Finding that they could not cram their 
superstitions down the throats of the stu¬ 
dents, under tine name of religion, byeticking 
crucifixes and images in the very entrances 
to the class rooms, and that the plan for * 
keeping the students away from the capital 
bad boon frustrated, they set to work afresh, 
and endeavoured to admit no men to th* 
professorships who were not rigid apostoli- 


tiogrfshed their operations ii pdl ages. They! cals, no matter what were their profes- 
are perfectly aware that, in ardor to retain j sional merits or experience. Men of t«- 
thi* influence they now hold, .'be education j lent were shut out# and th® men of the 


of the rising generation must' be brought 
within their gr«p. and of n.ibrVij h of In¬ 
al rut lion are t!nv tnoro jealous than of me- 
dieinc. VYiihii: the lust two \ears more espe¬ 
cially, great efl'orm hive beeu made to bring 
the medical students of Paris under some¬ 
thing like spiritual subordination : the Ertlk 
tie Medicine is dosed, on an average, twi f priestcraft over scienee, may be proved by 
days in the Week, on account of its being j'a reference to the late exjmlition of the 


faith were Jot in, under the ptea of their 
being “pacifically minded, w * well disposed 
to church aud state,” and no forth, and these 
are become the recommemlations to the 
chairs of scientific institutions. TbiU these 
are not mere speculations, bat correct deli* 
Beafckms of the existing influence of the 


the fdte of this or tfeftf Saint; and lest the 
itoptoua students should forget the cause of 
this public suspension of 'their labours, tlie 
noble portico of this flair temple of Hygeia 
is disfigured with crucifixes, wax caudle*, 
pmnted images, and such disgraceful trum-1 




llhe medical students of Paris have Jong 
beendistinguished ae a body lor their libe- 


three members of lb* Institute from certain 
small sinecures, which they held under, the 
government, for daring to express, in a pub¬ 
lic meeting of their body, their disapproba¬ 
tion of tlm proposed law for gagging the 
press ; a proceeding which even Cuvier, 
Who has long been a thick and thin friend 
of the court, has denounced in the strongest 
language to has acquaintance j «qjd dadoed it 
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in easy tosee that be is disgusted with such 
jusuitiftal intrigue®. 

The Faculty of Medicine held its unnnnl 
meeting for the distribution of the prizes of 
the Eoolc Pratique on !the lbth of Decem¬ 
ber Inst, hut# strange" to say, -without un\ 
sort of ceremony or solemnity : it was a sort J 
of “ hole and corner" affair, or, as the | 
French *ay, " a huis clos." This happened, j 
as the on dit goes, because the uuth viiiti • 
wet© afraid of some tumultous conduct 
among the student®; hut. this was not the 
real cause, if it were they , might have had 
a party of gens d’arms at lmnd to drive them 
out.of the theatre into tin- at; ('({.and h avian 
got them into the stvcM, might have chased ! 
them away like wild beasts, with the cavalry, 
as they did on the day of the rejection of 
the celebrated Droits d’Ainfcssm The plain 
truth is, that the authorities take every op¬ 
portunity imaginable of preventing the stu¬ 
dents from assembling and talking together: 
and rather than attach any importance to 
the distribution of the annual prises, by 
ushering in that distribution with uny civic 
pomp, they would sacrifice all the eclat 
which the Faoulte formerly derived from 
this anniversary, and slide all *hpt spirit of 
emulation which once operateddM^hene- 
ficially on the indwtBj’of tins pupils, 
is not till; the Minister of the Interior bus"* 
recently written to the Academy of Medi¬ 
cine,toanuounce that it is about to undergo 
some important modifications, It is ru¬ 
moured, that one of these changes will be 
to diminisli the number of its members, and 
moreover, that it will be well if that dimi¬ 
nution he allowed to take plan- gnsduuiiy : 
by the hand of death.; thus holding out h 
sort of threat, or suspending a sword by a 
hair over the members of that society, giv¬ 
ing them warning to take a lesson from the 
fate of, tire three members of the Institute, 
It is sard also, that the three sections of the 
Academy will be suppressed, and one of the 
reasons assigned is, that there are continual 
squabbles at the Section of Surgery. The 
main reason, however, is, this: M.Variset, 
who is the perpetual Secretary, and who: 
spends more time iu the bureau of tii* j 
Minister than in the busmeas of the Acu-; 
demy, wishes to get, more power into his 
own hands, and thinks that by effecting 
this he could <lo wonders. The Academy 
has now been established six years, but not 
Ope volume of transactions has made its apr 
peaTsuye, and probably never will so long 
m M* Fariset is at its bend. \Yhat, indeed, 
can be expected from the Academy under 
the influence of a mm who Spends his time 
in getting up long moral disputations, and 
laying plots for curtailing all liberty of dis¬ 
cussion, instead of studying to advance the 
interests of science; but if ho v ers replaced 
by such a person m Addon, or Dumeril, or I 


Orfila, it would soon be seen whether the 
fault lay in the organisation of the Academy 
or in its officers, 5 

By the death of Laennec a vacancy has 
h-« .■« i resiled in the Faculty, which must be 
liiicd up :-.u» the Agregds, anil three per¬ 
sons, Chomel, Guersant, and llullier have 
presented themselves as candidates. From 
what wi! have observed at the Charite and 
the Hdpital dee Fnfans, we think that Cho¬ 
mel is the man most fitted to take the place 
of Laetmec, He has been engaged actively 
in professional pursuits for twenty years ; 
hU tuct in tire investigation of disease, and 
his accurate habits of observation, must-be 
arkiiowiciiiied by all who have bad an op¬ 
portunity of attending his clinical prelections; 
but these qualificatiohs arc not sufficient to 
secure the vacant chair, if the Jesuit in¬ 
fluence should be exerted for another, for 
example, for old K**rgarndee. who goes 
croaking about tire wards spouting indiffe¬ 
rent Latin, and sticking chisel} i j l!ie me- 
riirifi* expi-nuiiti-." Chuiiicl is tie. man who 
ought to l«p climrn. 

Then, again, there are Mngendie, Ttec.a- 
ini<T, and Fariset, contending for the va¬ 
cant professorship in the College do France. 
Fariset has already given out that he is to 
,he the Professor, through the sole interest 
de Corhicre, for he has hot a single 
vote ab^lie College, M agon die has the 
voi'-s ofrtte College and of the Institute in 
his frvottrjmg Recamier will be presented 
by the Miniarc feja f Public Instruction and 
by the MinisteO.trfJhe Interior, and no 
Jonhi will have fno^ri'essorship. 

’1 bn 3 it is tlniftbe ew^tions are conducted 
at present; and from Waning to end the 
influence of the church pkty may be re¬ 
cognised. TbePluug is b Aume so glaring, 
that the j.„ :u:J.- V. u^^v; .,„l 

1 ■: :1 \ if it >ui :i< j*h. Weiha^felect 


1 ■: :! v if it .-.,} :i, j* h. 'Wesbyfelent 

i*,:: u !i«-i.i_ one in which 

•it* .iii..:, ij&the w:iitr .i~ ch url} 1-11 
on this subject as could be ha/ardni ■ - 
. “ Ti-^i'roiulMue lmusfie vcirons plus II- silo 
* ri iiwidi fftr h r suifi > iiiiim-: in > d'lionum-, 
|:oul .i fail Mrangi v.« ;i la scici.v ■>, cj qui 
di.ivi ni leui 1 iivauun (pi'-.i la luveui iiu pou- 

voir.’’ 

V&tthe distribution of the prizes at the 
pVmlte, Cruveilbier, who is the Secretary, 
delivered a very animated address, and al¬ 
though introduced to the professorship of 
anatomy through the Jesuitical party, be 
could not help expiessing hfe/wpe, and morn 
is seldom d.me, " that the moment was not 
far distant when the periods allotted for the 
distribution of the prises would re-juuutue 
all their interest; when these rewards of 
so much labour would re-acquire that feme 
! which, through the pohhgity. of $jpir da- 




MAN-MIDWIFERY * 


tin 


ludicatioM, they oace possessed in the esti- it is fit that you and the public should be 
pnation of tl^p students. ’ acquainted with the probably concealed ef¬ 

fects of granting the solicited privileges ; 


piation of tljp students. 

" Cases xwght be multiplied, almost to in 
Unity, tojfihow the influence of court and 
party intrigue to keep down and misrepre¬ 
sent men of acknowledged talent. For the 


and for the reasons already given, X am in¬ 
duced to suhlrr'Hd yoj through the press. 
Miin-midwiteiy has only been practised pi 


present we must conclude by mentioning i England during the hint hundr t'd years, and 

thn of HkinvillA. Wkn f)mt llua liourti wuu iiUWurtAjI a 


the case of BluinviUe. Who that has heard 
Bluiufille lecture on his favourite subject, 
comparative anatomy, at the Sorboune— 
who has seen his steal for the science, and 
witnessed the abundant proofs which he 
affords of his intimate knowledge of the 
laws governing th&>developmenfc of the va¬ 
rious gradations of organisation—who, we 
would ask, that ha* had an epnortnr.it*. <>f 
knowing him in private as well as .a public, 
does not feel his blood boil with resentment 
against those who would consign such a 
man to the receipt of a few hundred francs 
per annum, or. in other wards, turn him 


it was introduced as a French fashion* From 
the beginning it has been strongly op¬ 
posed on the score of its indecency, by 
many distinguished and scientific medical 
men, and also, because the birth of mankind 
appeared to them to be a purely natural 
process, so wisely ordered, that it very rarely 4 
demands any other aid than experienced 
in.'!hers can safely give. Even so late as 
tin* iini» of the illustrious mother of bis 
present Majesty , that exemplary Queen was 
personally attended by good Mrs. Draper, 
without difficulties or misadventureswhere¬ 
as the contrary result, under male manage - 


adrift to shift for himself, to gratify the in*‘pi, in the fatal affair of the Princess 
revengeful feelings of a few men in newer Ch.iriotw and her infant, will be long re- 
who have felt their pride wounded i>y hisim mbtrrd. 


exposure of their ignorance ? yet sac his the 
fact. In short, an independent medical j 
press is wanted to expose the tricks and the j 
tyranny of men in office, and to protect] 
those who have no other misfortune than 
that of being unconnected with hereditary 
or courtly patronage. There is noLi " 
in Paris. 


EIGHT HON. 
{horn The 


ERT PEEL,. % Ac. 
s of February 26.) 


If it should !>«■ asked why so many pro¬ 
fessional men addict themselves t a de¬ 
grading vwatjjyit may be answered? that 
tin: Mmn-Tui'lwiffiv lends to un* 

wer in every ibmiiv, and thence to 
ends. Women, naturally timid, 
and ignorant of their own structure, arc pe- 
<*i 'iii’.j ex;,. *si:d. during the. most important 
oiuce of tueir existence, to the persuasions 
or menaces of more knowing persons, and 
they are thence easily made to believe, that 
the natural and wholesome delays and pains 
of child-bed arc within the control of medi¬ 
cal or surgical art,—-an assumption which is 
too generally acted upon, and with unvary¬ 
ing evil consequences ; because it is a vio¬ 
lation of the Ways of nature. Man-mid- 
wives have continually alleged, that igno¬ 
rant women practitioners commit many fatal 
mistakes, and now they present similar ob- 
jectibns agaiimt unlicensed men. If, a* I 
believe, the safeguards of child-birth are 
amply provided by nature, and that not oue 
instance in a thousand calls for any other 
help beyond what any moderately experi¬ 
enced woman can safely give, why are we 
to license adventurers, Who may seek noto¬ 
riety by desperate acts, often involving man- 
from rival institutions upon doubtful mea-j slaughter—-operative acts, the moral pro- 
imres, and of regarding with jealousy the pricty of winch is very doubtful, and the 
private communications of interested md; 1*. time and the methods for performing them, 
vidmvls. It is, however, reported that you j still subjects for rancorous disputes'! But 
are, at this time, beset upon the subject of the present aiftUr k not teape^timg the 
introducing an ordeal for bcerming man-mid- utility of raan-midwives, but the impro- 



Sin, —TheiCigh ministerial station which 
Von Aetg '.fSfdly occupy, must often expose 
VijUwp various kinds of Applications re¬ 
specting the condition and management of] 
Our national institutions, and also to per¬ 
sonal or partial interffirenc^. ubont their 
several real or pretended intiT;Sts. Jn all 
such instances you inus<. porceiii* the fair¬ 
ness and the ultimate ndvantage of prefrr- 
ring direct infill million from tho respective 
constituted authorities, of requiring advice 


wives, by certain members of the London 
College of Surgeons, and that you are urged 
by jmpular men («.<■»* * ■ ■■■«> ■ id dis¬ 
interestedness may i ..■-■ ■■■»: ■»favour 
theif eclteW©W*Rh youT powerful influence. . 

As the prevalent vice of avarice may have 
some share in this professional movement. 


priety of empowering asty special corporate 
medical body to coerce the rest; to farther 
impede female-roidwivea in a becoming 
dttfv. and to deprive delicate women of that 
grciu " wnirce of self-respect. A lready the 
prdf. ife. jOf man-midwifery has driven 
towns and apothecaries to adopt 



epidemic diseases. 


To the Editor o/The Lancet. 


this humiliating offioe, abet the number of 

women practitioners Las been thence so re- EPIDEMIC DISEASES, 

duced, that paupers are in many places de- \ 

tiv, n-d by apj'ieniiee buys wider to ycuiu ' 

, j.f ii L r<«. Else Ruwiltftollepe of Physicians 
iii I .radon, whorunk the highest for leurwu:g To theEditw of The Lancet. 

Mill for decorum, Lave lately rescinded tk<-ir 

admission of licentiates in midwifery, who- Sin,—I will not pay so poor a compliment 

ther from considering the practice as de- to your philanthropy or understanding, as to 
rogatory to a physician, or as an overween- suppose for a moment that you can be la¬ 
in g privilege toward females and children, different to tl»e <.;ai i stions respecting conta¬ 
in not avowed; but it seems that no Lon- gum and quoraaUuu, which have for so long 
don physician educated at Oxford or Cam- a period agitated the medical profession, 
bridge, has yet condescended to be a man- and are yet officially undetermined. But 
midwife. The Royal Colleges of Surgeons you are already encumbered with such a 
in London, in Dublin, and in Eilinburgh, mass of disputation from the ranks of tbit 
have likewise hitherto renounced every con- ill-fated profession, that I am unwilling to 
neridd with maa-midwifery. add to the load by any long .dissertations on 

The teachers of midwifery are indiscri- a subject tlmt knot immediately before tht> 
minately doctors and surgeons, but at this public. The observations of yoar Edinburgh 
moment the majority of lecturers and su- Correspondent, respeoting the recent epv* 
perintendenta of lying-in charities are phy- demic of tliat town, induce me, however, t® 
sicians, while a multitude of legally ap- address a very few word* to yon on that sub- 
pointed sub-physicians styled apothecaries;. ject, taking it to be nt all times an ihtoreist- 
are equally entitled, with the other cl asses ing one. He states, what would v^ry much 
of the faculty, to estatSli^klribunab for ex- surprise me, were I less acquainted with 
tuning and licensing caOT^^i^/or nmn- the nature of Colleges and Corporations, 
midwifery, if they could deeu^^s^edient. that the College of Physicians of that eapi- 
finally, it may be noted, that the’fe^aent tal still cling to the doctrine of contagion, 
classes of man-midwives have never^^ notwithstanding the reforming efforts ueft 
agreed nmoiin themselves to adopt a common wanted to by another Gorreapondeht in The 
ordeal fin certifying the ipiahiict.'iou* of; LANSSt^pf Feb. 17 th, of flic Royal Commis- 
their calling* ind you maybe assured, Sir,jaion forNksitiag ,,the Scotch Universities; 
that many worldly interests Will rage agumsi, a j< 1 very maperly adverts to Uw ineonsis- 
the establishment of any monopoly of thic teuri of tln-n^^*uage, in talking of cutting 
kind in any single institution, because man short, by curatnkjStaaaiitt fevers which they 
midwifery is the covert way to medical for- oopsidcr as dept^lfe upon a specific con¬ 
tone** If, however, the jgreedinesBof afew tagiou, and which, aKfeding to the laws of 
individuals-should expose this subject to free- these discasos, must t a hg. deter mine pe- 
discussion, and the judgment of married riods of duration. I cfessure him, from 
m.*ii and modest women should be copiously much experience of their abutment, in va- 
a vv.ki iieii. perimns lip* gei-cral rus:oni ■■!"■ rrons couiitm-aSod climatea/rlat the fevers 
employing women may be again resorted to, | usual!' considered contagious uttfeuujiPols, 
pad their competent instruction publicly en-1 are capable of being cured in two%,%nrae 

fottsed. days, if a method of appropriate vigour be 

it is said, that our changeable w^Vin 1 a; *.T.,.a, whikt, if left to the vi* medicatrk 
at Pam are already tired of thus fa'iwn w.vv, or unskilfully treated, they will last 
able freak, and when our countrywomen re-1 fifteen, twenty, or more days, and most pro- 
ffect, that not one in ten thousand of their bablv terminate at last in death. Wheaton 
sex throughout the globe allow of the pre- have more tim- and space at command, for 
aence of t man during the rites of child- the consideration and admikaioa of artiolee 
bed, they may acquire courage, atid unite on this much-debated subject, I shaft enter 
their efforts to replace the routine of mid- more in detail. And, in tins mean time, f 
Wifory among themselves. I will not offend ^pijtitait you* attention to the folio wing state, 
you and the public by any observations upon Vinciits from Bruce's Travels in Abyssinia 
tlfe outrageous stories collected on this oc-1 which are apt, and, although short, would, 
«ftsion,*to prove the violent aud fatal injuries | if dissected, afford ample illustration of the 
committed by unlicensed mau-mnlwives, I inconsistencies into which persons, other- 
because I think the privilege sought for wise enlightened, have been hitherto so 
would increase those evils. ready to fell in their deductions upon these 

With the greatest respect, points, from the conjoint influence of terror 

I have the honour to be, and routine. 

Yoar very obedient servant, On Mr. Bruce's arrival at Alexandria, 

Anthony Carlisle, he found that the plague had raged in that 
Luaghtuff^sco, Feb. 19. city and neighbourhood from the beginning 
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that two days only before j out any apprehension of danger 5 M>d though 
they ccmsist of fura, cotton, silk, »*m 1 wool!*® 


ar airival, jpeople had begun to open their 
id# und jBommunic*tf “with each other, 
\V®< Cliiyiatis; the Turks never shut 
. hou*&;) but it was no matter, St. 

Jett's day was past, the miraculous nucta, 
0 #- : dew*, had fallen, and every body went 
ir ordinary business in safety, and 

mm Jf«r. 

' Mr^lroce says, w it is in "February, March 
# A|>ril only, the plague begins iu Egypt; 
Mi&fes'ttot believe it an endemial disease, 
^ "lllfibsftr thinks it come# from Constant!- 
$'#•*& merchandize or paasengern, and 
* rime of the year, that tie air having 
tdd a degree of putridity proper to re- 
r Jt' by the lofcg absence of dews, the 
jfittti if tfmreto joined, and continues to 
^ till it i» suddenly stopped by the dews, 
“itened by a refreshing mixture of rain 
^ Which is poured out into the Nile at 
of thenmndathm." 

s firstwftd most remarkable sign of the 
e brought about in the air, is the sud* 
. I stopping of the plague at 8 t. Johu's day, 
person, though shut'up front society 
iir months before, buys, sells, and coranm- 
ilSfttes with Ins neighbour without any 
jiitt of apprehension (this custom refeis 
to Christians) j and it was 


clothes, which are stuffs the* most retentive 
of ihe infection, ho accident' happens to 
those who wear them, from '.Li* thtir happy 
confidence," 

The contradictions with which thesfe 
statements are replete, are self evident* So 
would those of the Edinburgh College, re¬ 
specting their present epidemic, he found, 
I suspect, if subjected to a strict, scrutiny by 
A Mfcvital, Looician. ‘ 
London* Feb, 19, 1£Lf7. 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
January the 4tb. 

I>r. Etuprapj;, V. P. in the Chair. 
W. A. Milts, of Avebury, was elected 
a Corresponding Member. 

Air. Bex .vet!‘ prerftftted a cast from th# 
skull of Smith. * Greenwich pensioner, 
who was^'* - .ad lor the murder of a woman 
_ with w’ J be had cohabited ; and Mr. 
twiy vj ^mutuusy, ami n. wan lit'KT found in a tttmplua, new an 

ItftdWh, as far as Mr. Bruce could learn upon : 4cteut Roman encampment, 
jblr inquiry, that one fell sick of the uk,;,«:" 


r this anniversary : it will be 
-li does not say died ,; there 
tb&t; though lie believes 



jftftgue is not always a 
t 4 jjnnmat.es; it often 
tade to come to a hej 
symptoms. so that 
the roost putrid 
-Struggling w 

itdy got bums hold that they cannot r«- 
; but^wnat Mr. Bruce means is, that 
a ifc taken ill of the plague, so as to 
f the dew has fallen in June; and 
Y Symptoms of the plague are ever com- 
; #tdy seen in Egypt but in those spring 
htftoths : "■• C- -I'’. 'greater part 

ffWhich are totally destitute of moisture. 

'* The Turks and Moors are known to be 
prodesrinsrians; .they believe the h.-ur of a 1 
man’s death is so immutably fixed, that no¬ 
thing can either advance or retard it an in¬ 
stant. Secure in this principle, they ex* 
pose in the market-place, immediately after 
St. John's day, the clothes of the many 
thousands that, have died during the late 
continuance of the plague, all which imbibe 
the moist mr of the evening, and in the morn- 
ping an? handled, bought up, and worn with- 


January the 13th. 

Air. Chook in the Chair. 

I)r. SrsaAin, of the Isle of France, and; 
Mr, Fawcett, Surgeon, of Cambridge, Were 
“"“"I! C'Lctt ii (’orresponding Members; Air. Wrir- 
apjM.'hrmg on y »y j TER ail( j 2Jlr- Maxims, Ordinary Members. 
Ul 1 • ? W l Dr. Em .ubmittri . skull, »d 

,, * V'./ ‘r 1 ^■ read a L iter, 1,0 the S«r!eiv f<«:u; Mr.Ho- 

sease w ut.i ,as i, ( . r(h , n> Surgeon* of Chatham, who stated 
that Phrenology had been the subject of 
much discussion in a scientific society of 
that place, and that he had assured them, 
that if they would send to the London 
Phrenological Society the skull of a person 
well known to them] an accurate character 
would be returned, and he accordingly re¬ 
quested the Society’s opinion oh the skull. 
The Society declined giving an opinion, as 
then ,-hj-ct was the cultivation and diase* 
urination of Phrenological knowledge, and 
not the gratification of public or individual 
curiosity; but it was suggested, that Dr. 
l-llliotsoii having received the skull might, 
on bis own responsibility, send back on 
answer- * 

Dr. Poole presented a cast from the head 
of a murderer and suicide. 


* The dew which falls on St. John’s ni|ht 

is supposed to possess the virtue of stopping j 
the plague. 


February the 1st 
Dr. Eixumox, V.P. in the Chair. 

Air. J.M. Bevmett, rorgemt, waftehwted 
as. Ordinary Membei. 
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The Secret a ft t read some observations 
cm the functions of the senses, as distin¬ 
guished from those of the perceptive facul¬ 
ties, and particularly on the perceptions 
derived from the taste and smell. 

, A discussion arose upon Conscientious¬ 
ness, which Dr. Spurzheim considers as the 
function of a particular organ, and I)r. Gall 
as the primitive function of the organ of 
Benevolence. 

February the 15th. 

C.A.Tclk, Esr{. F.R.S., President, in 
the Chair. 

Mr. Bennett presented a collection «.!' 
Skulls, of birds, quadrupeds, &c. and showed 
the correspondence of their cranial deve¬ 
lopments and peculiar habits. 

Master Burke, the celebrated Irish pro¬ 
digy both in musical and dramatic talent, 
aged eight years, was presented. The de¬ 
velopment of the organs of the perceptive 
faculties was enormous, and those of imi¬ 
tation and tune also vajv remarkable. 

M. Lancs exhibited 1 ! or,skulls of noted 
criminals. *bat >«© 

Dr. Eeuotson read the cort'fe®* wnfence 
between Mr. Robertson of ChatnJWB^ad 
himself, relative to the skull formerly aefti 
to the Society for an opinion. The charac¬ 
ter deduced by Dr. E. from an examination 
of the cranial developments, was in the fol¬ 
lowing words" That he was a man of 
ftcesiinlii si mng jiiife*em ~ that those were far 
an overbalance for his iiifrihcJ; that he was 


de»ir< s inu»i have hceu strong, bill Ins Lie 
nf q]r t lino icrj. ’vinai'kiibli 1 llia/irinc u.urt 
have been considerable. 1 can discover no 
good quality about him, except the love of 
Ins children, if he had any. The most 
hlrikin.: OiO'.iW'iui/ij'ii.Vl', about him I ;»!i mid 
think was Li-, ait , si if in list noi t i.iy h.oc 
been great, hut probably also of a dry' cast. 
He might ulso have hvu u good lriimu..”— 
In reply, Mr. Robertson stated this opi¬ 
nion to be ** singularly correct in every 
particular/* and sent an accouut of the in¬ 
dividual, which oontained the following de¬ 
tails ;—“ J. R. was received into the Dol¬ 
phin convict hulk at Chatham in Fob. 1924, 
under sentence of transportation for fife. 
He was bom of respectable parents at M. 
and all his relatives were of the class of 
yeomen, During his early life he evinced 


placed him in n small farm; instead of rc>« 
forming his vicious habits, he tfow advancer 
farther into the paths of depravty. Living 
in the vicinity of the moat ejti msive salt¬ 
works in tfie kingdom, he, with so m others, 
resolved on the formation of a hand of 
smugglers for the plunder of that article, 
and for the sale of it in the adjacent coun¬ 
ties. This occupation he continued for a 
long time, suspected by the police hid ex¬ 
cise, but eluding their vigilance, until the 
duties being removed salt ceased to be art 
object of contraband commerce. He then, 
with the remains of his gang, commenced 
idui 1 rf grain, an article not easily 
uivi.t.ii- u . i his was sometimes carried to 
his ov n limn ami sometimes direct to the 
market-place. In an attempt to plunder a 
neighbouring farmer his gang was surprised; 
they fled to the road, where be was m wait 
with their horses, and all escaped hut him¬ 
self and one companion. They were tried 
and sentenced to death, but which sentence 
was ultimately commuted to transportation 
for life. His age being deemed too ad¬ 
vanced for the voyage to New South Wales, 
he was detained to labour at the public 
works, and died in May 1826. These are 
the general features in the birtori < f a iii.im 
who was distinguished by tin* ium.lia; nam-.i 
pf Jack Turpin ; but very few of the parti- 
ttAj-. acts committed by him are known, as 
he afi^ps maintained an air of mystery, 
even at H^bar of justice, and refused 100 
guineas, w, r ‘ a( h were offered to him after his 
conviction, j.^Vietail of the adventures of 
his life. Sornai Ms of his character are, 
however, evidenV ®JV the following He 
used his gang as se* Vats to his will, more 
ficquti.lR directing t£S acting with them, 
'towards his fellow pristaers ho was, with 
one exception, reserved, h oping them at 
an unalterable distance. Byilia wife fee had 
eight children; he had also a son 

in North W ales, and he had kept'OUvml 
nomen in different parts and at different 
times up lo the period of his apprehension . 
He exhibited a severe sarcastic wit at the 
expense of all around; the manners and 
language of the kind and benevolent clergy¬ 
man who officiates at the hospital was the 
frequent subject af his mimicry. He ex¬ 
hibited a strong attachment to his children, 
of whom he frequently spoke in the most 
affectionate manner, and made his last mo¬ 
ment reaped a1>fe by devoting his property 
to their disposal/’ 


an attachment to every sped 
sensual enjoyment-—tile aie-house, game 
chance, and particularly cockiighting, he 
was also an active poacher, but only of that 
elans denominated hare-hangers, or snarers. 
At the period of manhood, hie friends 


A second fetter, from G, Combe toF. 
•< <:fes iif rulgnr i •*«***• answer to the note on Phre- 

•housr, gamei of ■ “°logy in the Number of the Edinburgh 

Review, was read. 


The Meeting adjourned to March the l*t. 


prone to great violent*, out by no means am- 
t ageaus; that, he was also extremely cau¬ 
tious and nh/, and fond of getting, UN temai 



/ THE sttuaxws' PErrnON-SUBgCRIBEtlS. to:; 



E LANCET. 

b Saturday, 'March 3, 1827, 

[ Surgeons’ Petition -will be pre- 
o tli® Legislature, we believe, within 
f few day* from the present period. 
Those Member*, therefore, who disapprove 
m the conduct of the Council, and consider 
that they ought to have a voice in thedec- 
lion of those persons by whom they are to 
be governed, and who wish to be freed from 
the degradation and misery of being the vic¬ 
tims of an JU&ESPOX&IBI.E government, must 
hasten to attach their signatures, or the 
opportunity of manifesting this murk of self- 
respect may be lost, and another such might 
never recur. The Petition is still at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, 


and la most respectably supported. But 
many gentlemen, we are informed, object to 
sign it, from an apprehension that the pro¬ 
ceedings in the House will be of a most ex* 
pensive nature, and for which they will'be ■ 
liable if they set down their names to the 
Petition, Nothing can he more erroneous: 
in the first place, signing the Petition does 
| not render the individual liable to be called 
upon for the payment of a single farthing;, 
and, secondly, if each Member of the Col- . 
lege would subscribe ten sfcidingi.afund would 
be, established, we firmly believe, of double 
the required amount. The following is a Hat 
of Subscribers of cash, exclusive of those 
Gentlemen who have paid their Subscrip¬ 
tions to the London Banker^. We shall con¬ 
tinue tins list from time <b time, and after 
the Petition has^_„ii presented, we shall 
of the Petitionkiis. 


TnwsuBtn^ .'Lawrence E«q. 


& i. d. 

George Voting, Esq. ...... -o,. 2 0 0 

W. Lawrence, Esq.. - W^. . 2 0 0 

F. Tyrrell, Esq. .... .Jt ,... 2 0 0 

James Wardrop, Eso^Jpr.,.. 2 0 0 
George'Laiignt...... S O 0 

George MncilwatK^Eaq. ...... 2 0 0 

J.B,Bennett,IpfT............ 2 0 o 

’A, XL Lloyd,jPq. 2 0 0 

Charles Aston Key, Esq. ...... 1 1 0 

J aiiies Paty, Esq. .. 2 0 0 

A.rTl'igiiu.t:-!... 2 0 0 

f r.iT's K't- 1 Esq. 2 0 0 

It. Welbank, Esq... 2 0 0 

T. Wukley, Jvj«j... 2 0 0 

George Vance, Esq. .. 2 0 0 

L. flcalcv. Esq. ... 1 1 0 

T. Alrnck, Esq.. 1 10 

’J’. I In lint, Esq.. .. 1 t 0 

G. Dillon, Esq. .............. i f 0 

R.Price, Esq,...... J 1 0 

8 . Wray, Esq... 1 1 0 

T. R. KQerby, Esq. 2 2 0 

J. C. Carpue, Esq.. 11 0 

W. Dendy, Esq.. 1 1 0 

8 . Ingram, Esq. 1 1 0 

-Beamaii, Eaq...... 110 

(i. It Rudd, Enq. .. 11 0 

J. Angus, Esq. ... 1 1 0 

Joseph Millington, Esq. ...... 1 1 0 

Robert Wade, Esq. .......... 110 

W. Pretty, Esq... 1 1 0 

Henry Searie, Eaq. . t l 0 


No, 183, 


£< *. d. 

William Hughes, Esq. 1 1 0 

George Sewell, Esq.. 1 1 0 

B. E. OMeara, Esq. 2 0 0 

.1 ames Shepperd, Esq.. 1 10 

James Powell,Esq. .. 1 1 0 

-Duncan, Esq.. 1 3 0 

J. Bell, Esq. .. ..... 1 1 0 

Joseph Hayes, Esq. 1 1 0 

J.Tii^ou, E?',,.... 11 (1 

J. iv, WuVilu-W, E-q. .. 1 1 O 

J. C. Smith, Esq............... 1 1 0 

L, Eeese, Esq. .. 2 2 0 

G. Woolley, Esq.. t 1 0 

It, A. Stnhord, Esq. ...... .... 13 0 

G, Fincbom, Esq. ...... ...... 1 1 0 

J, Allen, Esq,.. l 0 0 

James Reid, Esq.. 1 0 0 

It. Blatch, Esq. .. . . .. 1 1 0 

J. Franks, Esq. . .. 10 0 

W. D. Barker. Ren. 10 0 

James Morral:, l><i.. 1 1 O 

Henry IlifiMci'h. i‘.aq.. 10 0 

1 Charles Craddock. Es-p........ 1 o 0 

Henry Maule, Esq............ * 1 1 0 

W. Lawrence, Esq.2d sub. 5 0 0 

J. Bowling, Esq. ............ 1 1 O 

T.H. Holberttm,Esq.. 1 0 0 

J. Goodwin, Esq. ........ 1 0 0 

J. J’owrll, Esq. .. 1 0 0 

W. Burrow's, Esq, ....,....... 110 


(Tsk continued.) ». 
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MR, C. BELL'S CASE OF DOUBLE HERNIA. 


So many of the pages of our last Number 
were occupied in noticing the exploits of 
Mr'. Cruieshankian Thomas, the Ser- 
fkntjnk President, and the Back T)<mui 
, Council, that we had no space for furtki! 
comments on the abdominal surgery of Mr. 
Bose, or the insertion of the other case of 
" double hernia/’ which it will be recol¬ 
lected we promised iu The Lancet of 
February the 10th; when we likewise 
stated, that we would endeavour to ascer¬ 
tain on what day it was that the operation 
was performed. In this we have not been 
successful; at least, our information on this 
point is not sufficiently well-grounded to 
justify us in making it the basis of either 
approbation or reprobation; consequently, 
we shall confiue observations to the re¬ 
port of the case, asv^tten by Mr. Rose 
himself in the Hospitali s e, which we 
accurately copied into the aboviH^ Tier ofj 
this Journal. *' 

The other case of <c double hernia” is re¬ 
ported by Mr. Charles Bf.m,, in his “ Sifr- 
gical Observations/* and as it embraces 
several curious matters, we will take this 
opportunity of laying it before our readers. 
It i» a most appropriate companion for the 
lilt. George's performance :— 

“ CASE OF FEMORAL HERNIA IN A MAN, REN' 
It Ell ED OBSCURE BY AN INGUINAL HERNIA, 
AND THE FATTENT LOST BY THE UNIM¬ 
PRESSIVE CMA RACrfeR OF THE SYMPTOMS. 

A gentleman, 63 years of ftp, and living 
at the time thirty miles out of London, per¬ 
ceived a small tumour in bis grain. This 
swelling coming in < 1’. u'lia,s which, to 
hiacontused notion*, gai, hm, tin- idea of 
its being'a venereal 1' i.o. ul'.-.o-.-gb he had 
pain and vomiting from the commencement, 
he threw himself into a mail-coach, wad 
came to town. This gentleman first felt the 
tumour on Saturday morning, he came to 
town on Sunday, and I was called into con¬ 
sultation on Monday, after my lecture; I 
found him sitting in his parlour, drinking a 
large basin often , and. as he was receiving 
his friends, I heard them compliment him 
Upon his good looks. There was,, to my 
observation, an unnatural excitement about 
him. He was animated and restless. I 
saw hint vomit the tea which he had been 
drinking mi jhe wiling ym easy, and 


without distress, or such exeriion of retch-w¬ 
ing as accompanies a common^ fit of sick-. 
ness. % _ / 

Still my patient was of opinion that his \ 
ro-uplaint was a bubo. I (!) exa%ined and 
f,uin'! a tumour, which, though occupying 
the place of inguinal hernia, 1 (!!) t*|ought 
came from under tin- fen: *rid UgLim-i^; and 
so oertaiu was I (!!!) that it was a ’mia, 
that I (HI!) laid him down upon nfyofa, 
and endeavoured to reduce it. I (!rj|!!) 
desisted, and ordered him a stimulant One- 
ma. I (!!!!!!) returned in about three hours. 

I (1!! Sill) became alarmed. I (IIU!It!) ortiu 
dered the family to be informed of his dan-hi 
ger, aud requested the surgeon, in whose s 
opinion I (!!!!!!!! 1} l..id m-i'i’.y an absolute 
reliance, to he sent. i ;jv. 1 :i the mean time, 

I (111!! !!!!!) took my patient in a sedan 
chair to the hot bath, and there made some 
further attempts to reduce the intestine. 

We met in the evening, and the gentle¬ 
man for whose advice I had anxiously waited, 
said, that, he did not conceive that the case 
was hernia 1 the operation was, therefore, 
at this meeting, out of the question. We 
met again next day at one o’clock. I had, 
in the interval, seen the patient, and from 
the continuance of symptoms, the manner of 
Ilia vomiting great quantities of fluid with 
"ijjttle distress, I conceived that we would he 
nopinion, and 1 had my assistant, with 
instrumvvhis, in waiting. We now agreed that 
it was a to aria ; hut my senior consultant 
saw no occaLh\for the operation. There 
were so jiressim. urnsj-iufiis, no amii of-iiuit- 
gulation, in- i:ji , m||Ui' 3 , hr bury. Hr vj-io 
leave town, and prBjjto ed to meet me the 
second day bi-reafrenV^lie patient died the 
succeeding d;u. Hi*, sfU $grii held up until 
the tobacco clyster was ndhipistered to him, 
after which he very suddenlyTell low, and 
sunk. 

Upon examining the body, I f<%.j 1 an 
inguinal hernia, and concealed by and 
under a load of fat, I found a small portion of 
intestine, <tran>.rulat- d by the femoral liga¬ 
ment. This was t!:<■ causr of death ; and 
the jonrnev in the coach over thirty miles 
of bad road had been decisive of hk fate. 
This was a great mortification to me, and I 
need not add, that I felt I should have been 
more decided. It was not the first example 
of the kind which I had seen.” 

This is another specimen of “ Authentic 
Reporto /’ and, we fear, too true a picture 
of the Joburnun Strut ,erf which, during 
so many veara, has Wen in vogue at the 
Middlesex. The “ Senior Consultant, in 
whose opinion Mr. Bell had nearly an abso¬ 
lute reliance/’ could have been no other 
thaa our old friend Jo®, as the kakmg-m 







/ MR* ROSE’S CASE OF POUBEE HERNIA. Tor 

reatment Jwopted exactly squares with| These " Authentic Reports” of “ double 
M bospjM practice of these celebrated hernia” are, probably, the most curious 
urgeon* Is it not surprising that Mr. documents ever recorded in the .pages of a 
Jsu.^Fith his ample experience, his accu- medical journal ; and no less curious will he 
ate^iowledge of the structure of the the opinions which some people, after read-* 
frame, and hie profound acquaint- ing them, will entertain of a portion of the 
fflclwith physiology, should have occasion London Hospital Surgeons. The authors of 
ojprite a report so damning to his reputa- these reports are two of those singularly 
jjftt us the ope now before ns 1 The issue scientific gentlemen, who, according to *thb. 
f the case must bo matter for painful re- “ Regulations” (not by-laws) of the CoU 
lection ; indeed Mr. Bell says, at the con- lege, are capable of imparting to the minds 
fusion, that ” it was a great mortification of students, as efficient a knowledge of sur- 
0 him,” (a worse mrtijkaim for the pa- gory in twelve months, as can he eonummi* 
tent, we take it,) and that “ lie felt he cated by the officers of provincial hospi- 
hould have been more decided,” in which tals in TWEtarr-roun .months, the pupil 
eeling we fully participate. Mr. Bell tells having two courses of preliminary lecXwn on 
ts, in the “ heading” to the report, tliat anatomy, and two course^’f dissections to 
' the patient tear lost by the unimpressive boot, Aye, so supcayto provincial sur- 
haracter of the symptoms.” Although geous, in fhoj^rof the Council, is the 
here is little of intelligence in this passage, writer following description of post- 
ccording to its literal construction, yet rmj^^DtSppmrunm 
here is no great difficulty in correctly gues^*’ 4i It was found that she had been affected 
ng its intended meaning; how ccd^WTe with double hernia; a portion of peritoneum 
writer be so very foolish tartlpoy the had descended under the crural arch to the 
ihrase ” unimpressive,” anfKthe next mo- extent of about an incli, or an inch and a 
lent state * 1 that the pati&f was restless”— half, and a contiguous portion of peritoneum had 
1 vomited without djbjixra, or such exertion got entangled between the fascia running up, 
£ retching as act^apauies a common Jit of ttU d from tk pubes inside the rectus abdommis 
icknessin f»*%the i nimcressive simp- muscle, forming a sac of atom one-third that 
•am were fijftt, that after using the taxis, extent ; into the latter a small portion of the 
e returned in “ three hours”—” became down had been protruded and strangulated, 
mid “ ordered the family to be forming the cause of death.” Again, ” Ano- 
nformed of Ida danger.” The absurdity, they portion had been strangulated in the sac, 
hen, of saying that the patient whs lour, and had descendedbelow Poupart’s ligament, 


lecause there were no symptom* sufficiently and which had been reduced during the opera- 
mpressive to mark the existence of strau- tim - f thi# portion showed the marks of com¬ 
bated hernia, is only equalled by Mr. prmion it had undergone.” Why should 
Jell’s everlasting alliteration of l, % I, 8UC h a man as this be the advocate of 
Hitch is no less offensive to good taste, « Hole and Comer” surgery ! Such an ope- 
han incompatible with correct composition. ra ter! Sucb an anatomist! Such an author! 
U a mean# of getting rid of this most dia- What can hx have to fear from the publica- 
greeabje annoyance,*we advise Mr. Bell tion of impartial report* 1 ” Hud got en* 
o attach the following motto to the whole tangled belwen tk fascia * inning vr 1% 
f his writings, whether “ Ltcten f ” Op- What are we to infer from this description ? 
raatwru,” or “ Kew,” and which we hope But first let us return to the operation; “ A 
rill he sufficient for his purpose,— small tumour, of the size of a walnut, was 

J ax I, rigs greet Cbeels Bill. frit in the usual situation of iejaoijil hernia; 

lit 
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ANALYSIS OF CORRESPONDENCE* 


this was cut dam upon, and, on the sac be¬ 
ing 1 opened, was found to consist of a portion 
of omentum/' Certainly! Mr. Rose, omen¬ 
tum ! That’s what you saw ; at the time of 
the operation you beheld no intestine ; 
you discovered no intestine until you were 
executing the post-mortem operation, and 
then you found the naughty intestine u sun¬ 
ning up," away from the knife to he sure ; 
hnd quite natural that it should do so. When 
you operated, you found “ a piece of omen¬ 
tum" of the enormous size of " a walnut," 
which mass you returned into the abdomen, 
and you treated with deserved contempt the 
statements of Gimbernat, Scarpa, Hev, 
Cooper, and- Law hence, that the intestine, 
after passing thft>gh the u falciform pro¬ 
cess," ascends, and (iK- long enough) turns 
over Poupart’s ligament. V JV ' L "_ \ stuff as this 
you could not believe; herfe.. v> *' I £ re¬ 
searches were at an end when you mithe 'oh 
the omentum, and you scorned to look 
intestine “ running up 1" Oh, Rose! 
Rose ! you proved a black thorn, we fear, 
to the groin of poor Mart Burnett, 


hope to satisfy our rendanigmeralretch^ 
authors, as far as we are able. OiF^'W 
to Correspondents will he continue^ || 
any of our friends should not have aid 
cit reply, we can only plead in excu 
impossibility of doing it, in every case, 
out occupying a great deal of our time, 
much more of the work, than the pub v 
would like to see devoted to it; but, as w. 
said before, we will do all that we can. 

We agree with “ A. Z. Z." that too much 
dogmatism is bad, and that nosology is of lit¬ 
tle use in practice, though it certainly facili¬ 
tates the acquirement of medical knowledge, 
and obviates tautology and circumlocution in 
lectures and in hooks ; hut he is quite mis¬ 
taken in Dr. Clutterbuck’s views of inflam¬ 
mation. We can assure him, that if Dr. C. 
were called to treat a case of peritonitis, he 
would not, as he supposes, " wreak his 
geance on the rebellious brain," as 
“ A. /:. ** nt " may convince himself, by read- 
the Doctor \PLecturea. His communication 
is left for him office, 

\ no., 

“ A Pupil of the Lv. Ion Hospital," who 


We are at all times ready to fall in with 
the designs of our readers, and, as far as 
possible, to insert every communication 
that may appear to merit publicity; but 
latterly, the favours of our Correspond¬ 
ents have increased beyond any former pre¬ 
cedent, so much so, indeed, that with all 
our typographical alterations, we have found 
ourselves unable to dispose of them in the 
ordinary way. To borrow a phrase from the 
political philosophers, the supply has ex¬ 
ceeded the demand, or rather, our Corre¬ 
spondents have produced more than the 
press, kisatiate as it is, could consume; 
and as we cannot look forward to years of 
famine to dispose of the surplus, or treat 
any correspondent who is himself respectful, 
with disrespect, we purpose in future to 
subject some of the papers which may admit 
of it., to 6*speeies of analysis, by which we 


thanks God that his time nearly out, com¬ 
plains that the great Mr. Headington has 
become cither “ too great, to3’ busy, or too 
I lazy for bis situation," and that a Mr. Dark¬ 
ness delivered the greater part of thCTast 
course of lectures iu his stead. The demon¬ 
strator, Mr. Luke, it seems, has also taken a 
portion of the lectures, which, iu our Cor¬ 
respondent’* opinion, he is not competent 
to; so that, having paid for the “ real 
thing," to wit, said learned Headington, he 
is obliged, as he says, " to put up with any 
thing-” by which we understand, either 
Darkness or Luke, or both. It is too bad, 
but the Student should have known his men 
better at first. 

We cannot say, in reply to Mr. Hud¬ 
son, whether bronchocele, like cancel, is 
common in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge 
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f treatment in the districts whew instances, in which adrfoe is altogether de- 

' flip hfiati® : a t. uied; no support, i« offered to the sick, sad 

the bean* prevails, cancer is more fre- ^ lfetened to with apathy and 

surgeonJfo elsewhere. We never heard disregard. Many diseases occur, second, 
BELt,J[s, though the feet may be so. perhaps, in importance, which are too nume-* 
M "' reus to gain complete support, even in this 

rntnm extensive nosocomium; and it is to these I 

huoBpnn only say to the “ Borough Stu- wish to draw die attention; for, the p#- 

, v| . ... tients not being cast in the deepest misery of 

»*> !»<*»*: *»1 nut- can be laid down ^ m t0 ^ no care or p l rovUitm . l a 
to#jrbgpect to the taldng notes oflectures. the medical department, some exception 
tmeh must depend on the student’s indus* may be made; but in the surgical,.the c«s« 
^ .... »»« the nc.r-nuM-nis is committed to the. 

wy, much on the facility with wlucli he d r , M ,. r f , r .j, r « u I will not dwell upon 
rwrites, and, more than all, on the matter, the competency of that dresser, but. certain 
. , t . i j it is. he is expected to touch the diseased, 

A. lectures sre st present, we spprd.ee ,1 ^ h „ is a , e orif person’ 

very little can be gained by it. Indeed it through whom an out-patient can be seen; 
may be questioned, whether a student may yet he is not in possession even of external 
, remedies, for there are many he cannot ob- 

not loam more m an hour from a good au- tajn Me< iicines are quite ouyf the ques- 
thor, than in listening to the common-place tion. Economy, it is said, bus taught the 
vagaries of our juvenile »«d smile lecturer. 

at all. A multo fortiori, then, he can gain cau that s Mjp f patients were ad- 

little bv taking notes* Much may be said mitted last wvekpmn a conscientious feel- 
. . ' , , , .i- , .i i ine on the dresser, because he 

both pro aud oo», but we tluuk the lsttor ' w , s ^Jsfflcd to bestow tint timely re. 
predominates. J a few leeches would amply have, 

while the want of them would have 

In reply to « Phamacopok,” jpHline i ‘---..i:-r :s Again,in secur- 

ouly to observe, that as the pro^sice of the i mg the welfare of the poor, he denies that a 
T . , 4t . .■ Ui, fit dresser can bo able to p«K a bougie ; yet 

Irish apothecary appears to^^o be that ol ^ ig obtained, hi# conipe- 

the English chemist ancLjjS^giat, there can tency is not disputed- There is no limits- 

we know of, any «camiuation to keep him w - t b the little he can receive, may have oc- 
within bounds, lie chemist and druggist caaiou for attendance many weeks, but he 


?ell here without cither, 1 


5 only the dresser for the week, who 
not what has been done the week 


his interest prompts him to be careful; and before, and consequently is liable to mar 
wuifuot sec why that is insufficient iu wtat taj rfresdy been ’sttoopwl, sud ra 
W 3 . part, iierhtms, well conducted, __ _ 


Ireland. If we err not, a certain nostnuu- 


part, perhaps, well conducted, 

I Thence comes the necessary 


vender has turned the craft to good account pupils are but scantily nttwuled to ; they 
!.,»•.o i«c iijii.i'Muni'ii ti-' m'imo; chronic iuk- 
in Sackville-street, eage> ^ e Ven, as to the case of a dresser, 

can only have their owuautbority lor their 
. m , r . . . . treatment. Yet with all these inconawten- 

A Member of'St. riiomas a Hospital, who ^ tJjM# appwirft su ffi c ient pride in our 

signs “ Medicus,” writes as follows, and wo q insurer to endeavour tomaintum the high 

**»«* to Trcssum-s .ttoutiouto in. .»£ *,«*»*• h^it i*. 

remarks: for want of so little aid in incipient "discern. 

“ I ora only attemptiugto spook publicly." or m the 

k. -j*. -wk««-““r* *r*rsL %%%£ »T«. 

mSe-^wi iS^wr Si>nr»kjk»' 14U1B ’ »» 
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Can the officers* of the Institution bear me, 
Sir 1 for I am convinced they feel with me. 
Can they condemn the hastiness or warmth 
of rnv appeal ? for ! hart! heard more than 
*0110 exclaim to the same effect. Can they 
approach the fountain of these evils? for 
tlioir di'porit’.oi’. must have weight. Why, 
Sir, Should there not be an out-patient day, 
when all may have an opportunity of show¬ 
ing their complaints and obtaining advice? 
This is the case with other Hospitals, and 
yet our Treasurer endeavours to maintain 
• our reputation in spite of this disadvantr' 
which he himself can overcome. ** 

Sir, the spirit of controversy 
. feelings of compassion for a faltw 
let us not cease to regard it in thll"^,. 
light, Which will condemn us of wa 
cruelly, and sacrilege.” 


A nirmingftv,m Correspondentis informed, 
that Professor $>: nan shall have ample 
justice, as we irU.encN^Tty to notice his 
works. We shall, at all happy to 

hear from him; hut his presentmlL. too 
rambling and long, and not enough 
point, for insertion. 


“ Tyro Readingensis” could not suppose us 
serious in calling Dr, James Johnson a 
scholar. His first objection ia hot valid; 
the second certainly hits the Doctor. Xu 
his work on the “ morbid sensibility of the 
stomach and bowels,” p, 127 , he writes, 
u Do magis et densom et purpmwam sangui- 
nem esse * quo validius homo se exercuerit 
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** A Pupil of St G* 
Indes to the 


“ Practice 

name, of the .4,^ “ 
sician, and ' 
ther the ns rft SrJ°- 
ine, in f $ °JRie student, 
stacle o ft L ? #ementj and| 

A'V 1 '"*1 


; eacfi$j 


fntal” at 
^with the 

t \P h r 

|ltoge- 


°0r } 


fiical 



>r /t pupils there bei 
few indeed are 0 
surgeon, thus obliging 1 
iii hospital practice, to lesi 
rliHps the most interest in) 
■ruclivo) al the commencement 
may have acquired such u know 
n study, as to enable him to detec 
for himself.’’ 

We perfectly agree with our Correa 
pendent, as to the enormity of the omission 
but it may he, that the people at St. George’, 
are not very nicely diagnostic, and do no 
like to placard their ignorance—sufficien 
having been done, in that way, already. 

“ A Student of Bartholomew’s Hospital ' 
|ins, and justly too, that no notices o 
accident., .^nd operations are posted in tin 
Theatre, aSL^bat since the “ box-carriers ’ 
have been depj^d of their fees, the pupil: 
hear nothing of p^kmorteni examinations 
When are the affairswf hospitals to be con¬ 
ducted in a liberal and* straight-forward' 
manner ? Egad, we know not. “ Alps o'er 
alps arise,’’—one grievance is removed only 
to make way for another. We belief | upi}i 


motu musculorum!” We think with our 
correspondent, that he deserves a sigh: of' 
“ that funny thing, the Min de Gian, of 
which the Doctor talks bo much,” for his 
pains. 

“ An Old Practitioner” is perfectly right. 
In stating ofmoxa, that '* the English are al- 
wayi filow in adopting t»c;o opinions or nm 
practicesthe saints of the Mausoleum 
have shown an ignorance unprecedented, 
evenwith Apothecaries’ Apprentices, though 
not with the gentry connected with that, 
work. W e are sorely afraid that the Naza- 
riies aid going to the kennel. 


want something better than “ implied con 
tracts,*’ to secure them their rights. 

Another “ Old Pupil” (Mr. John Smith 
says, (and we regret that we have not roor 
for the whole of his letter,)— 

" Neglect is often injustice, I might sa 
always so ; and in no cuse is it more appa 
rent., than in that now' under consideration 
Operations are performed here, without i 
being known when ; lectures are deliverer 
irregularly, and without connexion ; and th 
hospital practice is viewed at tmeertai 
hours. To he more explicit; oa Saturday 
Feb. 3 , on applying for information whethe 
any operation Was to be performed or no, 1 
was answered in the negative ; upon wind 
1 retraced my steps, and, in the afternoon 
to my astonishment, I learned that tm ope 
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**> «s»" 

wiher 1 could obtain uo Lnionmi- 

■\o notification whatever had [ 

opcrationi*; audit, was j Mr * Lawrenca Hill, of Wiveli*Oj»iftb« ( 


pupils who were more fortunate, 
[idle than their ft.llows, who wit- 
lem. This practice surely requires 
nyy and T trust tiiut you w ill again 
JtO it, in the hope of producing a per- 
^reformation. Another evil, which is 
pregnant with ill consequences to the 
■d«>ata». is the uncertainty as to the time 
Wteu the surgeons may arrive, and half an 
iiour or forty minutes is often spent fruit- 
lesiijy in sauntering round the square, or 
chattering in the wards. The time of a 
pupil id far too valuable to be lost in this 
manner; and time of the ereivr.'.io-:■ 
ance during the day, it i-.-sig that 
space when no lectures are delivering, and, 
consequently, the chief and best opportunity 
of visiting the dissecting-room. One would 
tbiuk that, the surgeons could as well make 
:ji|, .... , ; ; jy.-i«C »* A(W, 

as in their present distracting manner, Mr. 
Vincent is the only one of these gentlemen 
who has any consideration for the advance¬ 
ment of his pupils, for he is the only one 
who is constant in his attendance; at 
past twelve, he is always seen enterhi] 
square of the Hospital,—' true aatlie,^ 
to the pole.' His regularity, hir Uniform 
kindness and attention to 1lb- ?■; ..item-!, will 
be ever remembered by thqs,.?J/iin have at¬ 
tended with him'at the b^p&nie." 

Our Correspondent,hjdxs complains of Mi. 
A b erne thy's lectures; that he jumps from 
subject to subject, and back again, in most 
admirable confusion; but we are afraid 


hn« made several trials of the male mmu« 
turn, or ergot of rye, in cases of protracted 
r labour, (the strength of the in fusion being 
that recommended by Mr. Waller—L* war, 
voL x. p. H,) with the happiest effects. 


" fb fi first case, ” he says, “ which pre¬ 
sented, itself to my notice was that of a poor 
woman, who had (when ,1 was called in) 
been in labour twenty -four hours. Finding 
her exhausted in an extreme degree, I im¬ 
mediately gave her 40 minims yi hiutiaiujir 
which lulled her to sleep. On observ*|, a 
few hours after, that uterine action had 
again commenced, but not in ^sufficient 
degree to produce the end ddjfred, 1 re¬ 
solved on employing the sm^ne cornu turn, 
composed of eight acrujj^to nix ounces 


of wat 
tak 



| magic ■ 
the 


woman had not 
minutes when ita 
'<--r.y one present; 
uterus became excessive 
. und within ten minutes 
elu-, together with the placenta, 
i expelled. 

“ Three other cases, nearly allied to tint 
1 one above described, have occurred in the 
course of my practice, all of which I am 
proud to say have terminated tunny entire 
satisfaction, and I therefore think i’atn not 
too sanguine in saying, that the infusion of 
ergot will sooner or later find i ts way into 
general practice in desperate cases of pro¬ 
tracted labour." 


there is no help for him in this instance,; j 
Mr.fP^eruethy has been“ serpentine” so 
long, that we believe he i« quite incorri¬ 
gible. ; at least, there is only one method of 
treatmont left. Do Mr. Vincent's patients 
run away from Lincoln 'a- Inn- Fields, or hr- 
from his patients, tliat he, above all others, 
should be so tritely at his post 'i 

“ A Student” states, that at a late lec¬ 
ture delivered hy Dr. Hopkins,— 

“ The whole process of parturition was 
exemplified by a machine, winked hy im¬ 
perceptible mechanical powers. This ma¬ 
chine is the only one of the kind ever intro¬ 
duced to notice, and the purposes of it are 1 
effected in a manner so representative as to 
be .d ').(: t— id ::. t - ;,i. i h< a.i'lfftl. it 
is . ■ i!:cte.:-t sulteiiiute-r.rhuman j 


"Omega," of the. Middlesex, (tliat surely 
should be one of the .loos,) whoso letter 
bears no date, tlmugh it appears to have 
passed through the post office; on the tilth 
of Feb., alludes to the practice at tliat kns- 
piiii!, of "Hole and Corner Surgery,”— 

" Thus, yesterday," he gays, " a wotuau 
came in with femoral hernia, at IS o’clock 
at noon, under the reputed care g/’ Mr. Jo- 
burns, and procrastination being here the 
order of the dav, it was deferred until 
12 e. si., when Mr. Shaw, with assistance 
of Mr, Bell and three or four others* per¬ 
formed the operation and reduced the her¬ 
nia. It was hinted tins morning that Mr. 
Joburou was so susceptible of the night air, 
that he was requested not to expose himsel f 
to its influ nee.” 


(Others hi oar nest.) 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS OE SCOTLAND* 


m 

In one of Mr. Abemethy’s Lectures in¬ 
serted in our present Number, be alludes to 
tapping the pericardium, an operation, it ap¬ 
pears from the following extract taken from 
the Nottingham Review, that has just been 
' performed in that town. Mr. Jowett will 
probably favour the public with a more de- 
tailed account:— 

“ Tapping the Pericardium ,—A girl named 
.Skinner, fourteen years of age, residing in 
White-street, Carter-gate, in this town, had 
this operation performed on Wednesday 
the 14th uk. She was attacked with rheu¬ 
matism in January ki'.f, nf which time Mr. 
Jow ett, i In- j'uiisl detected by the 

:-use of the Stethoscope, that the pericardium 
wJ'Mnflamed. By the adoption of very ac- 
tive'ibensures, the severity of the disease 
was subdued, and she appeared to be reco¬ 
vering forborne time ; but the stethoscope, 
conjoined wtyh other signs, indicated that 
considerable 'S^sion or dropsy had taken 
place into the ptfe>ardium. On the 13th of 
February she beem^v much W'orse, and on 
the 14th was so bad, tns^f^was evident she 
could not survive the niglfe^ r -amt, unless 
some relief was afforded. * 0 ■ •'* . . 


SKETCHEsV^* 


.spitiil ” al 


arm* \ with tic 

medical schools of sco$* t ^ 
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In descending from the surgical to th 
medical departments of this institution, th 
spectator experiences a considerable i hang 
of scenery and of manners. Me is somewhi 
surprised to find regions, ip many respect 
so dissimilar, existing in a state of such pre 
pinquity ; and at every turn recognises in 
the difference the universal operation of the 
old adage, that “ charity begins at home.” 
The solicitude of Physic for its offspring is 
forcibly impressed on his mind, by a con - 
trust of accommodation bo supereminently 
novercal, the venerable old Lady having 
parentally reserved for her own immediate 
comforts and dignity, the entire splendour 


i;.,’ . comiorxs unu mgmty, uw emuo 

. . . , jut‘ration j of tlie establishment. Without travelling 

having been previously proposed, ^ybhen far 0 „ t pf the .. record M of legitimate simile 
a„d p.rWdtb.,™ -*4*,*. purposes of illustration, her demesne 


noon, by Mr. Jowett, in the presence of Dr. 
Manson, the consulting physician, an assist¬ 
ant, and the patient’s friends. It was at 
first intended to have drawn the fluid out by 
means of a syringfe pump, fitted with proper 
apparatus, but an accidental circumstance 
occasioned what has since proved a mate¬ 
rial improvement, viz. the evacuation of the 
fluid into the left, cavity of the chest, which 
being in a healthy state, absorbed it in a 
very abort time. Within twelve hours after 
the operation, there was a manifest improve¬ 
ment, and wo are happy to say, that although 
she still remains in a very exhausted state, 
considerable hopes of recovery are enter¬ 
tained.—It is with great pleasure we au- 
uounce, that this important and dangerous 
operation has been performed, for ihe first 
time, by a townsman. DcVUm!!, an eini:- el 
French surgeon, a:leiupred it Iwur.j ur.- 
ago, but discovered, after the patient’s 
death, that he was mistaken in the com¬ 
plaint. M. Lacnnec and several others, have 
idr.ee proposed it, but i.o mm, until the pre- 
fti'iit has hitherto \ei:r<i:cd toper 

form it; and should it prove successful, it. 
win redound to the credit of our ingenious 
and skilful townsman. ” 


The Letter ©f Sir A nth on y Carlisle, 
at page ?01,is a curiosity, mid just the testa¬ 
ceous sort of thing one would expect from 
the pen of ( an Omni. 


said to be a \;.lh \. -pini (:. 
quil.amv,salubrious--’‘ur of i.> r *1 ir> -l 

progeny, fft#mountain top, rude, barren, and 
buffeted by^^*^ storm. The comparison, 
however, eluciWv^ 1111 intention rather than 
defines the qualify^ f the assimilated, being 
made between tilling, indiiferent in their 
respective kind ; for the habitations of medi¬ 
cine are tolerable only in their relation to 
the tenements of surgery. Pretty much the 
same familiarity with filth, juxtaposition of 
beds, partiality to presses and partitions, 
and horror of ventilation are evine«d ( and 
disgust the senses less, merely from*-;eing 
diffused in a move extensive space. The 
ceilings are certainly loftier; the windows 
of more natural proportions; and the floors, 
of the two, are probably the cleaner. The 
Hic'-i.ragi-mciir of domestic manufacture, 
anu the durability of tiles, secured for them 
a place here also in preference to the pines 
of Metnel, so agreeable to the sensitive toes 
pf invalids. In order, it may be presumed, 
to support the weight of the tesselated moss, 
a double series of pillars were erected, 
which extending down the whole length of 
the wards, give to those apartments a dis¬ 
tant resemblance to the stalls of a well fitted - 
up horse stable. In all that elegance of 
appointment which distinguishes hospitals 
of recent erection, and which adds a new 
power to the fever of medicine, the Royal 
Infirmary is sadly deficient, particularly 
when toauidered in reference to the treat- 
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7 l.j? 


|,f lock* of :ii- 


Diseases of every no&olo* 
indiscriminately mingled to- 

'ifievetJT uS tuberdea, and small- \erection ; his Via, V*all *»:is endued wi*.!i 
un vaccinated. By some, this i the power of vision, and intently bent on a 
distempers has been considered ■ chronometer; hit motionless attitude over 
ie student, on the prim i, ■■■ nf'il.e wck bed, as if in communion with the 
economy of time ; but admining i:;>isii.ie spirit of disease j would make [\ 
of the opinion, it is nn.n; simr. ( unpin a convert to the creed of Pythago- 


( whether sacli a motive ought 1 
ft any influence in hospital arrange* 
f. 'I he custom at least bring* theory 

r practice, into obvious collision, as the 
?,v that cools the burning cheek of fever, 
Id twinge the fibres of tbo rheumatic 
paroxysms of torture, and completely 
^set aside the agency of ammonia and dia¬ 
phoresis. Besides this therapeutic con¬ 
tradiction, the fact is notorious, that per¬ 
sons received for other ailments have be¬ 
come the victims of infection, and notwit’ 
standing their death has been imputed ; 


ras, and believe that no less sublime « spe* 
culatrpn than the d!». w < F the philoso¬ 
pher** stone , rin.u:".: uti: such an 

aspect of unearthly abstraction. The illu¬ 
sion thus excited of the performance of spine 
potent spell for the expulsion of the demon 
of disease by an enchanter, is further height¬ 
ened by In* sepulchral and interrupted tones 
rolling in guttural reverberations on the list¬ 
ener’* ear, and filling the whole apartment.— 
The young votaries too of the “ grave 
■' ‘ ‘ ‘ • n to sympathise 

and as the i 


legists, 


of u 
mflashes 
a look of 
lation of the 
attention 
real complaints, 
Kupnnv.'d within the 
i.f n- dicine, should 
: jump from the in- 
ii. die system, as if to 
iifni.'-rv e: 1 motion of the noso- 
tbus far shall thou go, and no 
farther,” the rebellious affection is imme¬ 
diately transported to the back-settlements 
of surgery. There ought, surely, on this 
principle, to be established some half-way 
house, some therapeutic purgatory, for the 
treatment of those complaints which are too 
surgical for the physician, and too medical 
for the surgeon r , in short, for the manage¬ 
ment of that mixed class of disease irreduci¬ 
ble to the rules -laid down by the Alvarys of 
pathological prosody, and of whjch may be. 
said, with the same truth as of syllables, 
«« Qua- no quo longa, brevis, n at ura dieitur 

__ _ auceps.” On wlmt trifles do not pbiioso- 

ing of tlm surgeon and his follower-, above; ple-rs waste their wisdom ! . 

117 ;i,, r.iri.^ visible disease. Every fine 'i h'-re i* another department of the in*ti- 
"ill^ih-iaid-vsiiililvben i: h-icii.eiervsoiji-. -which* if it* privacy and inutility 
j ■ j , , , lit I,; k . % i.i.d ■ sufficient reason* for silence, might ho 

every pri.'.i»' r f.-.mm i..■:»:.!t a .;»• •!._:•»*.justly pns*od over uanoGc^y'he.^.l^k, 
lion; t s.i-. :?-*_■ ** Mrc!-;-' s>.u -books, 
the, ticking of the pulse-watch, ami the oc*; 
casional announcement of ft prescription, 
alone disturbing the meditative stillness ofj 
the scene. 1 n one of those moments of stu- [ 
dious quiescence, any person whose iium. ■ v. j..,!.--is left to 
), a d been tinged with a It m for the sropema -1 the Urn'rt a. 


their physiums to this cause, they con- j symptom und it*cause, now a 
tinue the practice, convinced of the oantift-1 across their imagination, evi- 
geney of similar result". The «»ccu:.-»■!.»■<■ -r I -i,,v an incipient tuan^ 
ought surely to justify a si-pas ft! io’i. re- u::i»il '*f prognosis 

more the dilemma of speculation, being so j i* never distracted v 
directly if not cruelly opposed to discipline, or if one ; 

Singular enough, though a division in-] in'-- “ :K - 
■coiling Midi import uni consideration* to tin m 
Jn-ai!ii mul live* perhaps of many, should V 
deemed unworthy of a thought, the iir.i 
ginary line of demarcation which seppiiid^ 
pure physic from the slough of ^ripry, is 
iuvioktely preserved. r l it* 1 visitor indeed im¬ 
mediately perceives himself to-lie in the pre¬ 
sence of the high priests ofAsculapius, by the 
more ceremonious and ppu^aus rituals ob¬ 
served in the worship of the god. The 
crowd is less numerous ami turbulent—the 
officers more formal and dignified in the dis¬ 
charge of their duties—-and seemingly more 
respected by,the spectators. The solemn, 
speculative, pragmatical mannerism of the 
dofitiftr, dealing in doubts, aud measuring bis 
hid® by the shadow of the. foe, is strikingly 
contrasted here with the guerilla skirmish - 


the interests of which aw consigned over to 
st doctor and his clerk. White the other 
wards are the fashionable resort of the pu¬ 
pils, and a fever or a fracture almost dis¬ 
solve!; under the visual focus of the crowd, 
waste it* sweetness on 
, XAi'. Dun* 

....ii,, .!•. . .bmply into the arcane li-j can, senior, . ■■ - ;■« Mldition ot 

■ ;■ ■ ■ might readily ima- a venereal ward would render the establish- 

trine that the era of signs, ascendants, mid j ment perfect. Out of many mis-ui* f»r this 
astrology, was about to return, and that Dr. neglect of an important disease, the mere 

„_ r *„„ nthpr than a metem-1 routine capacity of the officer in charge of 

i sertf ■ 

priri- 


)• 


i other than a metero-j routine capacity of the 
wY.YlW' iv% Vd.:..,:*. ukU. i «ig ia 


Duncan, jun. was i 


V iuii'uii.iuai of uuh-. !i.y ui-« megm. 


Ilr'- 


unri 

[■my b‘ ; 


lu w> ih 
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cipal. The discouragement to attend under j 
an ufliuteresting practitioner, is thud further 
increased by the amiable interdictions of 
pious individuals, who, perhaps, speculate 

on the eradication of the malady, or wish to _ 

have it supposed that such a complaint does ■ justly # ut»' tl. ought. neceMwrillF* 
not exist in our city. The female wards are' a pi ve. I:. examining the manner i j nr ., 
consequently dosed against studious obtru-. thin laudable piuctiee is conducted. ^ 


pla v "“•s.rrr 1 conii W»r «i- 

studied m Edinburgh. \ ‘ 

la any general view of this\ 
the system of clinical instruction t } ip 
its wards, and for which it pfoy- 


Hton, and so might the others too, for any 
profitable purpose in the way of instruction, 
which they at present serve. It is to he 
regretted, for the sake of humanity and 
science, that the i-liV ••• % •' I' ■ "f 

the age should » ’■ ..!■ -f ■' ■■ 

veuticle to play the puritan in an hospital, 
or that piety, forgetting its lpftier aspira¬ 
tions, should descend to mingle with the 
yuwouritiea of putholog” : • ■ • fite. Upon 
w k lA..iigTounds such an :• •••. ■ ,■ '.i.-been 
foumfl^ it is not easy to imagine, unless, 
ptsrlmpsjb.il the ri conditi doctrine of infus¬ 
ing into tx»» soul through the organs of 
sight., or, inVdher words, of committing oc- 
cular “ crim. o^s.” during the inspection 
of a chancre or u'jAubo. A writer, who 
evinced many of theS^dJrieB of human na¬ 
ture in his own person, marked, that 


quirer, struck by its excellence 
turally ask, why it should be couipiiraVT &1 
confined to this establishment 1 The 
tion of the question is not 80 difficult, aS^ 
first sight it might appear, there being matC 
obvious causes for its being bo sedulouslj 
cultivated here, and so much neglected it 
other cities. In enumerating these reasons 
it might appear invidious to separate its 
origin and continuance from those motives 
to which its founders and present sup¬ 
porters would wish their labours to be solely 
attributed. Let them, therefore, have the 
full merit of so admirable a custom, and not 
one inuendo of the generandi gloria numtmis 
be breathed on the occasion. As this pla¬ 
tonic affection for science, however, seems 
not to have actuated the professors of other 
| schools, ami as it is an object ol the first 


persons most punctilious in and importance that clinical lectures should be 

expression, are not ulway s meiMiiv.yj^iost delivered in all, it may not be improper to 
- delicate ideas; and certainly the inferwjj^sjinclude the profitable consequences which 
of this imaginative theory of guilt, MVotuS^jiv product- here, in the account of the 
very strongly of a prurient invention. 1 ■'y.'LtV^iij.eif. as the strongest incentive to 
‘ 1 ‘‘ idopSon i 


Whatever effects such forbidden sights 
may produce on the lively sympathies of 
“ The little round, fat, oily man of God., 
Who has » roguish twinkle in his eye, 

And «.ii.v -i.ii .jii'e: . ... witl.iim'od/y d*-«, 
If.■ : wii..:n 11; :r;ppi-i-. by,' 

they merely excite the scientific curiosity 
of the student, and any prohibition based 
on a contrary assumption, is not only an in¬ 
sult to his feeling, but a serious injury in his 
professional capacity. Where these flights 
from the sanctuary to the surgery may ter¬ 
minate, there is no telling j fanaticismheing 
one of those passions which feeds on indul¬ 
gence. We may next j-.■s-r.Ilily i.nn e“ "* 
pencil and the chisel being pi.wi f unite 
bans of the spiritual police of the taberna¬ 
cle ; for it would be just us rational to pre¬ 
vent the one or the other of the assistance of 
a living model, ns to deprive die pupil of the 
opportunity of examining disease, because it 
happened to occur under the shade of the 
fig leaf. While the punter on fho-m occa¬ 
sions ifi absorbed in the poetry of shape, and 
the surgeon coolly calculating a metfunlm 
medmii, it. is rather unfortunate that the 
moralist alone should indicate symptoms of 
concupiscent emotion. It is this which pip¬ 


its adopHon in other countries. In the first 
place, in no ether city was its assistance so 
imperHv. . > "■ ’ 4 \ . ircumstances, as 

in the '■ f ■ '■ ‘ The plurality 

of hospitals, in other cities, rendered the 
<.p|K.:fu!-ifi"« of learning so much more 
iii.iie, the student, without the help of 
any assistant, could acquire a competent 
knowledge of disease. The patient was 
accessible to his approach y he could feel 
his pulse; see his tongue; personally in¬ 
quire into all his sensations ; perforf • in 
short, the process of diagnostic examination, 
without the help of a cicerone , or violating 
the quietude of the sick bed. Here, on t he 
<ontrury, from the multitude attending, such 
i a coarse could not be followed with pro- 
1 priety; exhausted nature would sink under 
rejmated scrutiny, or human patience tire of 
endless interrogation. This the writer has 
re]>eate.dly witnessed ; the patients, weary 
of inquiry , absolutely refusing to give any 
information of their state. To obviate this 
inconvenience, the reading of reports in the 
sick, chamber, and commenting on them in 
the lecture-room, offered the most feasible 
means. In this manner a superficial know¬ 
ledge was communicated; intelligence of 
the patients suite, if it may he said so, woS 


junction which is the more mischievous, 
from the Royal Infirmary being the only 


votes the contrast, ftndmakes us unveil the telegraphed to the crowd; who, if left to 
human heart fear- arguments against an in- their cm s !» general ■■bj.cf 


of searT. 'md n-: 
tab (iiui.iiiin 


; an i.osp! 

:. in iiwi, from being 
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fever ; £ ioice in the early history of j 
pe a 1 ' # Jbsequeutly became necessary 
r ~~tyV / Jmtiotu lieeides this evident! 
jlfb. f ^ # the usage, like virtue, it may be 
jL; Jve been its own reward, and tbs 
- » Jfai great pleasure in thus recording 
iticenoe of Plutus, in remunerating 
fchip of Apollo, Some notion may 
ned of the pecuniary advantages 
J the city aud the school derive from 
J sources, when it is stated, at a rough 
? dilation, tliat upwards of sixty thousand 
/buds are annually expended on medical 
I Ancation. Of this sum. a large proportion 
pfjoes to, the professors of the 1‘niveisity—a 
r considerable moiety to the support of the 
Tiifirniuiy—-and another dividend falls to the 
lot of no less than thirty private teachers, 
who, it may be presumed, in the birth-place 
of political economy, Would not retail lec¬ 
tures without profit. Of the attractions of | 
the system, the school are well aware ; and 
if is to it they turn their chief attention, 
and in which they excel. With all its ad¬ 
vantages, however, it never can equal, or 
he a substitute for personal contact with 
disease. It is only in hospitals, therefore, 
where the pupils bear 6 some proportion to 
the patients, that it can ever produce its full 
effects. And here, opens a now vista of die 
mission, with the monopolies of chartei 
bodies, the expenses of family lioj$*i 
and all the other causes in view, which pre¬ 
vent the diffusion of pupils through tin; 
smaller medical establishments, and the 
general adoption of clinical instruction 
throughout these countries, just as the 
short space now remaining was about to be 
occupied, by remarking, (in reference to 
the feelings of displeasure excited by a pre¬ 
vious notice of this hospital,) that contempt 
%k u mv-swii; consequence of anything 
hviue overrated. .Reason, finding fraud de- 
terM» in such cases, v ■. a *!.■■ r > by 
handing over the task ■' ■■ •. to 1 

levity and ridicule. The !>,.■ stiebt c •■■f jus¬ 
tice dispenses with deilber/mo, pro¬ 
ceeds to punish imposition without tire cere¬ 
mony of a trial. T'.\<ry «•. in of p’lds*- given, 
beyond what the su:‘.--»:t ■.! ir ■■!— n.is, only 
provokes the spectator to a more rigorous 
examination of its pretensions. In the esti¬ 
mation of mutters thus magnified beyond 
their specific dimensions, wv nr" instinctively] 
induced to invert the tch-f-oi.e “i‘ evitic ism,' 
in order to bring them down to thn: natural 
size; audit may not always happen,4bat 
the excited hand will stop the object-glass 
at the focus of precision. So it is when we 
are told, ex cathedra, that the Royal In- 
frnnury “ is the most important branch of | 
the roost eminent school in. Europetire 1 
blood of KbOx rushes into our c.q iilurh**, 
ns we throw a glance at the im-iitatiimii of] 
France j we protest against such a i'-push 
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and infallible proclamation, and cannot help 
exclaiming In t?:e venerable patriarch of the 
medical “ I’ropaguud.i" of our native city, 
in the language of Femes:— 

“01 Senex digniasime bulla V‘ 

Scon's* . 

.Edinburgh, Feb. S5,1327, 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, HOSPITAL. 

— y- 

CASE OF INFLAMMATION OF THtJjmi WAN 
IMSIMC VEIN, SUMEUt'EVr Mi VENE¬ 
SECTION# Jr 

A woman, set. 2o, was adiajpod into Eliza¬ 
beth’s Ward, Dec. 2, uujjJrMr. Lawrence j 
she had married at J of 15, and been in 

the habit of drjjwip^ spirits freely from that 
time. WMl^^aing a street six days ago, 
she yi^^Wftf^ched down by a cart; and, rut 
m IterTof some bruises, was hied on the 
lowing day, from the left median basilic 
vein. She kept her arm in a sling, and re¬ 
turned to her usual occupation of weaving 
on the following day. Towards evening, 
she felt the arm stiff and painful, and the 
bandage tight. Next day, (Wednesday,) 
she continued working, which produced a 
sensible aggravation of all the symptom#. 
On Thiir-.il.i'. isi.d Friday she was inca- 
pabl« of i.rii,^ tJ.e arm ; she applied poul* 
ticca, and r<elm i very unwell, came to the 
Hospital on Saturday morning. The ann, 
for Borne dtetanoe above and below' the inner 
side of the elbow'-joint, was swollen, hard, 
red, and very painful on pressure# The 
wound in the vein has u small crust, over 
it; axillary glands unaffected; the face 
pale, and anxious; the skin hot and dry; 
the pulse full, incompressible, and ISO; 
tongue white and moist; great thirst; no 
appetite; bowels well open, from some 
medicine pn.Vwu-ly iaken . bled from the 
other arm • \* yi, wi-, which made 
tier fuiut; blood high!; h.ifffd and nipped ; 
twevty leeches tv tu- !i.i.uined arm m Urn 
i-Ti iii.g; dose of i-uiieuci and jalap; and 
the saiine medicine, with antimony, to be 
repeated every six hours. 4 

December 3# Passed a restless night; 
skin hot; respiration hurried; moan* a 
great deal; pulse small, and 140; , bowels 
open* She complains of pain in the abdo- 
which 'mi reuses on pressure, or npou 
inking a deep inspiration# Thirty leeches to 
the iullamed arm. 
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DISEASE OF THE BLADDER, 


4. Vi..! ■: s..\ i1 -'- same; pulseless 
frequent !< .i» r«-i 1..I than the.epigas- 
trie r. ; ■ .:w .is* !i ■ (omplaiua greatly; 
thirty let ches to epigastrium. 

.*>. Continues much the same; the arm, 
however; rather easier; the inflammation 
extends towards the axilla; pain in tine 
epigastrium quite gone, since the applica¬ 
tion ofleeches; tongue white on the sides; 
light brown, and dry, in the middle• Or- pnlae small, weak/>ud 104 j ^ bowel?! 1 ^ 
derod calomel gr. iij, every fourth hour; tinue purged, and abdomen is pain*? ^ 
tlie saline medicine to he discontinued. pressure, _ 

. 7. Arm lees inflamed; wound in the 12. Passed a better night, having b 1| 
arm discharge* rather copiously; the pus, for Five hours; her countenancemuch alterek 
which is of the ordinary consistence, is and pale; matter has formed under the skill 
sometimes of the usual colour, sometimes of the right arm, v.iihnut n • 1 'm ; l.»e 

red, from the admixture of blood, A con- ounces of good pus • * 1.1 -i.'ci'.hj a [ i:m :.«*•; 
siderahle quantity of this reddened matter painful swelling from effusion into the su> 
tkgued from the vein, on pressure of the ticulur cavity. Ten grains of calomel, and 
ni^houring parts. Continued very rest - one of opium, to be given immediately, and 
less d&cug the night, and deprived of sleep; to be repeated every 12 hours, 
the faceqjjtole mid anxious ; pulse small, and 13. Only one dose of calomel and opium 
104 ; toapUfurred, and dry in the middle ; has been taken; it caused profuse purging, 
bowels opeflkY etterday and to-day she Passed a very bad night; is much worse to¬ 
ll as compUinelS^of pains over the whole day ; the pallid and sunk countenance, 
body, which are^^icularly severe in the feeble pulse, and other symptoms', indicate 
extremities; she silS rnor*; from tliese clearly the termination of the ease in death, 

than from the arm. >1' . Ordered chalk mixture, and tincture of 

a. Continued .an' of opium, 

sleep; countenance flushed and A frijjn ia ; 14.- Died early in the morning; the 

respiration hurried ; severe pain of S’A J husband chose. to be present, at the exawi- 
limbs particularly in fir m’ f fill h [; i it was therefore hurried and im« 

redness ; heat and. tension offhft left fore-1 prrfern -The following points'were uscer- 
anti rather increased ; the purulent die- tamed: inflammatory condensation of tin 


bowels purged; the left «V 
of a natural size ; two doses a * 

sisting of one grain each,wer^ 
course of the day ; other me\ I 

continued. W™' . j 

Evening. Appears more pale a*?* ry j 
than in the morning ; pains in ta, t0 ^ “ 
however, are much diminished ; 6 % **£* 


charge front the vein still continues; the fore-arm and arm ; in the inflamed parts, 
tongue is less dry; the bowels have been a chain of small suppurations in the course 
kept constantly o])eu hy the calomel, which of the .'blood-vessels,'with white healthy 
seems beginning to affect the mouth. Or- pus from the elbow' to the axilla; the axil- 
dered calomel to be discontinued ; saline 1 ary and subclavian Veins, with the superior 
dr .'\’i ■■ . twenty-five leeches cava, and' the lining of' tire 'heart, quite 

. s.i.. ii . ■. stations, which have untund ; no diseased appearance in the 

been continually used, and given relief. chest; the liver light-coloured, and bo gin- 

9. Passed a very restless night; coun- ning to assume the yellow appearance pro- 

tenance more anxious, and sallow ; arm dueed by indulgence in spirits; the ,,'dhw 
better; tongue still dry; considmble.4hirst; abdominal viscera sound. & 

pulse full, soft, and 100; bowels open. Or¬ 
dered saline medicine, to be continued, with 

u drachm of cololmumv wine in each dose, and 
a drachm of the tra. hyosoiorai at bed-time. 

Evening. A doae of eiilibicimi and liyos- GUY'S HOSPITAL. 

ciaraus has been taken: poise full and _ 

frequent ; skin warm, but uuvst; tongue 4 

moist;.pain in the limbsdiminished ;'.mwasb of fan bt. adder. 

better. , T. S., aetat. 31, a shopman, unhealthy in 

10. Had some refreshing sleep during appearance, was admitted into Naamun’s 
the night, and is, in all respects, better; Ward under the care of Mr. Key, on 'account 
the swelling and pain of t he arm are nearly of disease of the bladder. 

gone; thm pus still exudes from the orifice When admitted, he complained of lanei- 
of the vein. nating pains about the pubic region, with a 

11. Slept a little in the evening, but constant sensation of weight or be arm g- 
reatlesa during the night; complained much down in the perineum, n frequent and im - 
oi the pains in her limbs : her appearance is sis tilde desire to void his urine. He staled 
improved; respiration nearly natural; puke that he could retain but a small quantity, 
weak, and 108 ; tongue dry, and a little being compelled to empty his bladder every 
brown in the middle; thirst diminished: • two or three hours, and sometimes more 
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[OPERATIONS. 


k /seldom making more thau a 
of fcv^J‘ ur i ne & t each time. During 
1 DT® Avoiding lug urine, ho experi- 
Ijlthei— 1 » pain along the whole bourse of 
[i M ; at the same time there were 
jhedk.Y tfns about the unus, with tenesmus. 

t&vielw timt that he hud laboured 

the Jr P rece ding symptoms upwards of 
midp *‘ S ’ a ^ out f* ve years pre- 

tar ^ laboured under a similar affec- 
kSFwhen he passed a number of small 
Jjjpparent. bodies, which Mr. Brookes (the 
«nent anatomist, wo believe) protraum 
f hydatids. His general health, he said, 
lfl, l suffered much under his present affec 
ion; lie liad become emaciated ; the fre* 
jutmt desire whieli he felt to void his urine 
lontiuiied throughout the night, and lienee 
irecluded him from obtaining comfoitable 
-epo^o for any length of time. 

Upon the supposition of the disease being 
•alculus in the bladder, the man had been 
epeatedly sounded by Mr. Key, previous 
o his admission ; no stone, however, could 
ae detected. Jt, may not bo unimportant to 
vmark, that bloody urine had never been 
passed, except after the operation of sound¬ 
ing. The urine voided on the day of ad¬ 
mission, con tain ed a small quantity of I 
mucus ; it was light coloured, and hud*t^ 
peculiar odour ; on examination, we round 
the prostate gland to be somewhat en¬ 
larged. 


tually, the patient left tlio HoKjrital in at 
improved condition. 

In Vol. X. of Tub Taxcrt, at page 633 
will be found reports of two Cases, in Guy’i 
Hospital, of a similar description. 


orERATiors. 


[The daily reports of this case are lying 
before ns, but as they present hut little va- j 
nation, it will not be necessary to enter 
them here ; we will, therefore, give a brief 
1 ’i.ii.t ..*■ v !,f :•« adopted during | 

is*.- i-.iiiei.i .s «■(■!.■ i; in the Hospital— 
a period of two months.] 

Fi^en minims of the liqmr pfftatsa taken 
three times it-iky, with lime water, for 
ordinary beverage. The sum. 1 medicine, 
with ten drops of him! imiMTi, roi:tiuu»d for a 
fortnight. Cupping on the loins, with the 
exhibition of saline aperients; leeches to 
the perineum and pubic region. Alkalies 
again administered; oleaginous mixture, 
with manna; the wine ofcolchicuro, in doses 
of half a drachm, three times a-day- The 
use of the warm bath (this appeared to ag¬ 
gravate the symptoms) ; spirit of turpen¬ 
tine, hftlfta drachm three times a-day, and, 
subsequently, one drachm. The insertion 
of a seton in the loins, and a saline effer¬ 
vescing mixture,with the addition oflarge 
doses of tincture of henbane. These were 
the principal means employed, and nearly 
in the order enumerated; but we cannot 
specify any me, as especially productive o{ j 
much benefit. The symptoms were alter¬ 
nately aggravated and relieved; but, even- 


The operations performed at this Hearn, 
tal, since our last report , are*—amputate 
of the fare-arm, amputation of the leg, and 
litlse* .my by Mr. Ttr.i , .*hv Cooper.—■ Re- 
-unviii of a acsfrii'm*! m.or.uij by Mr. Key. 

»j The patient on whom Mr. B. Cooper ope¬ 
rated for lithotomy, was a man about twenty- 
seven years of age ; he had suffered for t 
long time from the symptoms peculiar «. 
calculus in the bladder, ami his gw$$ra 
health was thereby materially iiHmred 
Great difficulty was experienced mlffie ope 
tion in extracting the caleulujjp from iti 
groat size ; and being of a Tpble nature 
in the attempts which widfi^made to re¬ 
move it, it broke in tp/^ gntl pieces. Thi 
<'■' 1 i t - of the eeconi 

without having 
.5 -r symptom* t.i 
■!:■ case could hi 

attnbuted. 

^Tlui friends of the patient removed tin 
body from the Hospital soon after his da 
c,a*,*: ].>■! thi-y c.b.-i 1 , i-n'lv permitted 
; r;’-.ii'.i • x.nn:i-I■» be m;: k. Wo under 
stand that the bladder was found to be on 
tirely free from calculous matter; it was 
however, in a highly diseased state; all it 
cants were much thickened, and the rouoom 
coat had a granular appearance. Then 
were minute points of suppuration in van 

- if .'.■ ,F. ..* through 

■ ■ ; ■!. \ ■ 1 '■■■..■ buck par 

of the bladder, inli rmllv, there was ob 
served u dark sp u of ah.mr the size of i 
sixpence ; ami, in the centre of this, then 
was apparently an ulcerated opening, ex 
tending ricarlv '.hrnigb the coats of tin 
bladder. Ii appeared us if the stone bni 
been attached to, and forcibly detuchei 
from, this part of the bladder. 

There if .a circumstance connected witi 
th»» case, to which we feel ourselves boun 
to allude : it is, the fact of two young mer 
pupils of the Hospital, having menlione 
within the hearing of the patient, that 
portion of stone was left in his bladder afta 
the operation. Such conduct, on % pai 
of medical pupils, i* thoughtless and errn 
in the extreme ; we will not assert that th 
poor man tost bi« life iu eoosequene 
thereof, (although tliere are such cases o 
record,) but we know that he suffered^ th 
greatest poasible mental distress. The aisri 
of the ward interna us, that from the perio 
at which the iU-fated worda were, utterei 
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(on the morning after the operation,) the ihe abdominal aorta; Mi. ^fospital •’ al- ' 
poor man became despondent; and, on attributed the incrviau'd pulA 
going to his bed-side, "we ourselves found abdomen, to the i j: , vuiiisl.'u» « , \ a 

him in team; and it was in tain we'eu* having anterior curvature of thlhvith the i 
deavoured to persuade him, that his appre- lower part, and by this means t«r phy- 
hensions were groundless with respect to a hig carried forward, itepulsationB Hoge- ' 
■ portion of stone being left in the bladder, dered more apparent through the Itplnc- 
We would fain be charitable, and hope that the abdomen. The patient badld ob- 
the words were uttered through want of much distortion from rickets, fomis is 
thought, rather than from want of feeling, tion to the curved state of the apnical 
and thus dismiss the subject. The local thighs and legs were also much feentWh 
t author am, we understand, expressed them- The nature of the disease, andthe nto 
solves strongly on the occasion; we trust sity of an operation in order to effect 
they will not have to repeat their monitions, cure, being explained to the poor man, I 

readily assented to the measure proposed* 
tying the artery at the middle of the thigi 
Mr, Tyrrell, however, thought proper < 
u , obtain the concurrence of his colleague M 

"'"'•Ice'S* THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. imreesp-i-iaUv u>. the iimrcW. puJ 

•X ! naiiori of the u'uiom.mii aorta 'bn w a shad 

XL 1 of doubt on the propriety of operatin';. M 

yt Green saw the patient a few da\> niter at 

f.'ASE or Jwi.ITEAl, AKEtr»I*M.—.OPKBATtON : . , * v Vn J 

lui.-ii'Ji'. ii!!!:, we believe, fb% agreed wit 
" * : Mi.Tvrn-ll, that the operation should l) 

George (irolnS^ffltat. 32, a blacksmith, undertaken, 
way admitted into v/>Moapit!d on the 1st 

of F ebrnuy, under the'iS» 1 ^>f Mr. Tyrrell, Operation, 

on account of a swelling inV^Hkham. The ligature was passed round the urt&r 
Ihe patient, a man. ot span and at the usual situation, about six inches bt 
sallow complexion, stated ut the inT^nf w Pou art ’ s Uproent. There were » 
admission, that, he. had only perceived te&^ u i iar circumstances worthy of note al 
swelling about a fortnight previously. Ik- twidfanton the operation; the artery at tb 
fore the appearance of Hie tumour, he suf- uj^t where .it was secured was healthy, an 
iered for *>w tm* with occasional violent on i y one ligature was employed, 
pam m the leg and thigh ; hut after the tu- the patient, at the date of this repor 
mour had formed the pain was no longer February 10, is going on well, 
acute, being merely a dull aching or numb- y 

ing pain. He applied to the Surrey Dis¬ 
pensary for relief, and the senior surgeon of .. . i < mmm 

tliat institution, Mr. Gillum, informed the 

patient that th smiting in the hum urn an alt- WINCHESTER COUNTY HOSPITAI 
mu. leeches, aw subsequently poultices, were 

applied fry the direction of the mid Afr. Gillam. - 

On looking at the limb, a swelling at the extirpation or the eve, 

lower part of the thigh was apparviil, mid 

on examining it with tin* lutud, wu« mini! Sawvjm. Cocwns, a native of Fardbau 
to be well defined, ocnipyiiig the lowir>vtat. 8, was admitted into the Hospip 
third oft he thigh, internally, and also ex-[under the care of Mr. Henry Lyford. for 
tending into and ilr ;»*.;:T-u-h1 v.i><. di.- .i,, of the left eye. The poor c|ul 
The tumour iiimierau ij urm s«» tin- ; ios. -.ted ,a most horrid spectacle, the :w 
touch, hut slightly elastic, and a pulsatory j fueled eye having been protruded mor 
motion uuh duiiisiliy fell at cv,-y pun, the than two inches from the circjumference < 
puls:: m- ii? brim-: nyiichrcitoua wiii: the lieori’* the orbit. The palp* hra\ ll.ongh free froi 
beat. Pressure on the artery in the groin disease, were extremely livid from the nrm 
stayed the pulsation in the swelling, but sure of the globe, «■ hn. ii was enlarged m-arl 
did not, for the short time it was conti- three times its natural size, and,of coura 
inn*,:tally dimmish its.size ; the pul- quite disorganised ; it was unattended wit 
•athiii speedily reciirrei! on removing the pain, and seemed quite, indeed, devoid < 
pressure, On passing the hand over the sensibility. The child had the power < 
abdomen, there was found to he a preterna- moving it to a certain extent in every d 
tnral pulsation existing at this,part; tlie reetion, 

beat of tlie artery at each groin was also The mother states her belief that-the coa 
more forcible than natural. The heart's plaint was congenital, mid that the cb$ 
an mu ap[M>anuf. to be healthy. Ft was at never enjoyed perfect vision in that eye 
cupposed that there vm aaeaiism of she m ooavmW that at theaaHy period* 


EXTIRPATION OF THE EVE, 




ULCERATION OF THE CORNEA, 


w *11 eye was mere prominent 

%Htof fever.;.. The child, she says, has 
} $11 type ®jy health from its birth, though 
jjether—tyi/troubled with headache. With- 
jbox with ix mouths the protrusion and 
bnedley dpt had been most rapid, 
usef'd t/fovd stated that he considered the 
variety lt was not malignant, and that the 
the tkf been protruded by a tumour situ- 
(piefttftbe bottom of the orbit, and cease 
to esV that extirpation was the only plan 
mefcoutd be adopted with any reasonable 
ajnceof success. 

fcfFlie operation was performed in the fol- 
pwiug manner :—The boy being laid on the 
table, with the left eye tow ards the light, an 
incision of half an inch was made through the 
pnlpehraa at the external canthus, to afford 
plenty of space for the remaining steps of 
the operation, TV cort :, :.nil .4 was then 
divided above and h. » -emidrcular 
incision with a small scalpel; a curved oeedle 
armed with a ligature was then passed 
through tire centre of the globe, by which 
extension was slightly made so as to draw 
tile parts gently forward from the orbit; the 
operation was completed with the curved 
scalpel. The hanuorrhage was very incon¬ 
siderable, and was instantly restrained by 
washing the orbit with cold water; the eyelids 
were closed in their natural position, apd 
covered merely with lint spread with -trim- 
pie cerate, bandage or compress being 
applied. The patient was removed to bed 
almost immediately, after which be was 
sick, and a small quantity of dark fluid 
was thrown up, having the appearance of 
blood which had been swallowed during the 
operation. 

(10 p. m.) Has had no return of sickness ; 
slept four or five hours, and is in every re¬ 
spect quite comfortable. 

gd^ay, Hus passed a good night, with 
muofteep, free from fever, no headache, 
free from pain. Ordered pi. riciui. Jss. et. 
sumeud. 

3 d day. Bowel a been relieved twice; 
passed a good night; no fever. The dres¬ 
sings have been removed ; no discharge. 

4 th day, Has paused a restless night, 
pain in the head, tumefaction .of the eyelids, 
with a considerable accession of fever. 
Ordered hyd. submur. gr. iv. p pulv. antim. 
gr, iij, st/sumeud.; mist, cathart. 5 j-; a 
lotion with amm0n.Tnur. 5 j., aect.jiv., aqua; 
sxij, to be constantly applied. 

3 th day. Bowels have been most copiously 
evacuated ; the tumefaction of the eyelids 
nearly subsided ; the headache quite re¬ 
lieved ; has passed a quiet night. 

6 th day. A considerable discharge of 
purulent matter from the orbit; the eyelids 
quite in contact ; the patient comfortable ; 
baa been allowed to sit up for a short tiatei 


10th day. The discharge has ceased ; the 
eyelids appear to be adherent, and have re¬ 
gained their natural appearance. The patient; 
in every respect quite convalescent. 

13th day. Discharged, cured. 

On an examination of the part# after re¬ 
moval, a steatomatous tumour, the sir* oi a 
large walnut was found, completely encir¬ 
cling the optic nerve. No truce of the hu¬ 
mours could be discovered, they had become 
absorbed, and the whole interior of the globe 
was distended, with adhesive matter. 


HOSPITAL OF SURGERY, 

Panton $<juare t St, James's, jv 
J ¥ 

The two following cases are ijjmmples of 
ulcers of the cornea, each ba very 
different character, and reutr^Sbg very differ¬ 
ent modes of treatment Jw 

irte.EnAriONjyw.^i ur cornea, from a 
won so. 

W ltggp ffnan, upwards of fifty years of age, 
outbreaking some stones, a small piece 
lew up into his right eye, and wounded th« 
cornea. Violent; inflammation supervened; 
and. notwithstanding the means used, sup¬ 
puration of the cornea had taken place be¬ 
fore he applied to the Hospital. 

On then examining the eye, it appeared 
that besides a considerable degree of red¬ 
ness of the globe, a puntorm fluid was de¬ 
posited between the lamina? of the cornea, 
occupying its central part, and extending 
nearly over one-third of its surface. Anti¬ 
phlogistic treatment was employed to sub¬ 
due. the iufla ornately symptoms ; and as lie 
suffered little pain, it was not deemed expe¬ 
dient to evacuate either the purulent, matter, 
or the aqueous humour, by the assistance of 
art. The matter accordingly escaped by 
the exterior lamina; of the cornea ulcerating, 
which ulceration did not penetrate into the 
anterior chamber, so as to allow of the 
esmpe of the aqueous humour. The ulce¬ 
rated surface gradually healed in the usual 
manner, leaving but a alight degree of ob¬ 
scurity of the cicatrix. 

The circumstance, Mr. VTurdrop obm-m-d, 
which particularly merited attention in 
thi» case was, the ulcerative process ex¬ 
tending a* deep a* the internal lamina of 
the cornea, or captuk of the aqueous humour, 
lei that ( 1 -:iuate 111 ; 

this pathoiogtcai fact afiorumg a beautiful 
demonstration of the different structures of 
which the cornea is composed. The ulcer 
penetrated deep enough to expose the cap- 
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sale of ihe aqUcotie humour only at one 
point, and there a small transparent, and to 
a certain degree prominent tumour was per¬ 
ceived, which was formed by the aqueous 
humour pressing forward the inner mem¬ 
brane of the cornea, at that part. 

* The fact of ulceration affecting one tex¬ 
ture, not spreading to another, even al¬ 
though that be quite contiguous, is often 
«trikingly exemplified in ulcerations or ab¬ 
scesses in the vicinity of any of the larger 
.blood-vessels, where suppuration seems to 
work its way and extend round them, de¬ 
stroying the neighbouring soft parts, but 
leaving the vessels insulated and detached, 
with their coats untouched. 


I.-, 

iUftTHRITIC VLCEft OF THE CORNEA. 

InjJWe 62, of Vol. I. of the last edition 
-of hi» Es\vs on the Morbid Anatomy of the 
Eye, Mr. Eardrop states, “ There are two 
other kinds deicers of the cornea, of which 
I have obserm ri few examples. In one, 
a considerable nunh&K^f small white points 
appeared on the cornea* ^Hkh, in tiv© centre, 
had a distinct depr- .■ si :/t?pSfcjr mrili- bv 
llie point, of a pin. J'» ;:u. otnrt^fi^r-' was 
an ulcerated surface of rmiAnirriibTi'xiV^i.r: 
the limits, however, were distinctly circtiii^ 
scribed, the adjacent cornea remaining 
transparent, whilst the whole surface of the 
ulcer was covered with a matter resembling 
wet chalk /’ Mr. Wardrop now conceives 
that the specif!* of ulcer last described, is of 
an 'arthritic rhuracier, and occurs only in 
gouty people, and that the peculiar white 
matter effused on the ulcerated surface re- 
sembles the arthritic depositions which take 
place in serous capsules that have suffered 
from gouty inflammation. 

The following case affords an excellent 
example of the peculiar character of this 
species of ulcer, and when the arthritic 
diathesis of the patient was remarked. 

J. 'art. <55. T?;< n ti ..h of the 

cornea of the 1 i: **vc, abii. 1 lie- «!/»• of a 
silver penny, ’hi.; ci a." ir.i*,i:!..r fens*., hav¬ 
ing its surface covered by un opaque white 
incrustation mieuibtiug chalk j the rest of 
the cornea is turbid. The aclerotie and cor¬ 
neal conjunctiva is considerably inflamed, 
their vessels being extremely turgid. The 
conjunctiva 0 f the right eye is in a similar 
condition. He experiences no pain or un- 
etusih'ess on exposure to light, his eye-lids 
being always kept open, lie states, that 
about two years ago lie r<*< lived a blow on 
his left eye, which produced a great degree 
of inflammation, for which leeches were ap¬ 
plied to his temple, and drops put into his 
eye daily. Tour months afterwards, he 
■became quite blind of this eye, violent pain 


continuing in if and in *’ al- 

tbis he was freely cupped and ^ 
temples, when the right eye\ 
flamed, and has since nu;timjea\ w ; l | J r i 1(; 
years ago, he had an attacx of ja L* ' w 
feet and legs, which lusted for 
from this time he remained free fr- _]~ c _ 
last summer, when it a second tiiwj L j u [)_ 
him, the disease.being principally j g 
the ball of the great ' «■ ,-f i 1 * ! J 11 ,,i 

The bowels having !■ ■ . '.-i . ■. «\ ;( ■' 

for some days, Mr. Vv a rump oruereU i X . 
take five grains of the powuered colahn^ 
root every night, whicli lie has now con > 
nued for three weeks with decided belief! tq. 

Not only has his general health greatlj 
improved, but the inflammation of his eyes 
is much lessened; most of the opaque mat¬ 
ter on the ulcer has disappeared, and the 
ulcer is gradually healing. Tin* sensible 
effects of the colchicum have been to pro¬ 
duce sleep, regulate the bowels, and gentlj 
promote the action of the kidneys and skin. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bishop D. should understand that we do 
not profess, attempt, or intend to reply in¬ 
dividually to the whole of the letters we re¬ 
ceive, such a practice would not only be a 
blotting of our pages, but worse, a waste of 
time —an irremediable evil! 

We are not regardless of the affair men¬ 
tioned by Q. R. Y., which certain people 
will soon know to their cost. 

The letter of Dr. Anthony Toon Thom¬ 
son, in reply to Dr. Eluotson, slM ap¬ 
pear next week. 

We regret that we could not comply with 
the request of “ A Constant Reader/’re¬ 
lative to the Westminster Medical Society. 
Could lie not favour us with a brief account 
of what passed 1 

The portrait alluded to by “ An Old 
Borough Student,” deserves a place in our 
gallery of abuses. We understand that near 
700b were subscribed. 

We did not write to V* P., as requested 
by p An Under -Graduate/’ being evi¬ 
dently for a hoax. 

Several communications are under con¬ 
sideration, many of which will be noticed 
next week in a manner similar to that adop¬ 
ted at page 708 of our present Number. 
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MR, ABERNETItrs 

PHYSIOLOGICAL, pathological, and 
SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS; 

OEUVSllRD IN TUB 

\N ATOMJCAL COURSE of LECTURES, 
At St, Bartholomew 'i Hospital, 


On the Absorbent Vessels and Glands, 

With respect to tlie almrbent vessels, an 
recount of them was given. in the Intro- 
iuctory Lectures, ?» te out r» much more 
to be said about them, ;.i this time, un¬ 
necessary. X» structure, thby are exceed¬ 
ingly like veins, as was then told you ; they 
ua exceedingly minute, and it’s very difli- 
mU to fitl thaoi wiiii ini* Lon; life*. v« 
they communicate wills •■m- iuioi!n-r 
‘mpieutly ; they aniistimii.v: mull nereis 

* good in this ^ for, by it. the different 
dn^of matter or fluid which they imbibe, 
lecjpe all commixed together, 

* Glmdi.—ViUl what is the structure into 
ivhlch these absorbents run, and from which 
Ley again shoot out! Why auatomiets are 
n doubt upon this subject; some say they 
m cellular -Mae say they are merely con 
ortrd vessels ; but this fact does i.*«l souk 
jo me to be of‘the slightest interest. It is j 
Jonbtfnl, in different parts of the hj.ij,| 
whether, what we may consider a gland, 
nay not be some sort of enlargement of 
resorts,. and it can have no particular effect | 
in relation to functions. We know' that 
these glands do produce a remora to the 
ready emptying of the contents of the 
ibsarbents; (hat whatever was in the ab¬ 
sorbents, is arrested for a time in the glands, 
Mid that the absorbents are capable of again 
going on with it. Now' the glands are very 
rascular; if yon inject them, you make 
them exceedingly red; and alter a gland 
[ms been injected, I have found in it a mix- 

You XL 


lure of red matter and quicksilver; then 
fore the belief is, that no secretion take 
place from the main, that the contents < 
these glands are commixed with the bloc 
from the absorbent, vessels, and that th©||i 
a modification produced in these Jjjtfflbd . 
by new animal juices added to llg$f* Wo 
do not find them everywhere ; wnnd them 
in lemming bet ween ibc v, vM-lJof the lower 
and upper extremities, and the trunk; such 
«i,"in the groin, in thc^mh, in the neck, 
and »o on; and it, y'fielievod that they 
would stop ' from going forward, 

that would b‘5ft'dxiou« if conveyed into the 
blood, 4«d that they stay irritation of the 
sangoflifoui parts. There is an opinion of 
Mr. Hunter's, that vessels do modify their 
contents, that the life of the vessels acta 
upon their contents, and that altered actions 
or blood-vessels, produce altered states of 
the blood. Now it is dear that vessels 
havi- this prejwMy. Digestion, 1 may say, 
is perfiirincd iu tin*' absorbent vessels of 
many animals : what they imbibe, is im¬ 
parted into the nutritive fluid of the aui- 
:n:.V 1‘ i> ii. ■ / A the roots of 

^ ..becomes con¬ 

verted into sap in the trunk. And there 
has been abundant proof of these vessels 
doing what we may fairly awribe to the 
office of vessels in general, that they modify 
their contents; for, of late, great all* niimi 
has been paid to the contents of the ab¬ 
sorbents. The chyle seems to be made more 
and more to approximate to the relation of 
| bl«M)d, in proportion as you find it nearer 
use! nearer to the tirade duct; and if tho 
route a t ■ of the thoracic duct be exuntunod , 
•Imy iiie as near to blood m possible; they 
separate spontaneously into ermamentum 
and strum. W hat i» it that replenishes the 
absorbents, but the serum they drink tip— 
the lymph *. They were called Itrni hm'-e 
vessels; however, what you liave.i.: ihe 
thoracic duct, which is a vehicle for all, is 
not serum--it is a fluid very much approxi¬ 
mating to the nature of blood . 

1 should have said that the vessels are 
valvular; that whatever gets into them, 
must go on, and that it cannot get back, 
from the number of their valves. Pressure 
will urge on the contents of the absorbents, 
1 3 A 
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as it does with respect to the veins; and 
friction, which is but pressure, -will do the 
same thing. Then it is believed that these 
glands do, in a particular degree, modify the 
contents of the vessels, and this is supposed 
to be the use of them. 

Almrhcni vessels. —Now, then, I go to give 
an account of tho absorbent vessels : T i > 
exceedingly difficult to inject them 
and if you have preparations of them, by 
moving them about, the vessels get cracked, 
and the contents get out of them. At the 
’school in Windmill Street, where there was 
u great deal of pains bestowed on them, a 
chart of this kind, which I now present to 
ivour view, was published by Mr.Cruihhmk. 
with anatomists can pretend to say, they 
really w inject all the absorbent vessels, 
which e~'*t in multitudes, in every part of 
the bodyV^hey are so minute. A Mr, 
Fif e of Eda'mrgh did inject the body of a 
malefactor; P* mean the absorbents, and 
bare is the view 4 ."' Well, it certainly was a 
shade of talent, buf'Hjat idea does it give 
you of these multitude!#^ vessels 1 

Now Morgagni hit updit H buew mode of 
injecting absorbents, for till his time they 
were injected with steel pipes, whuwwvre 
apt to rust: he hit upon a new mode; he, 
got tubes of glass, like barometer tubes, but 
made with very fusible, glass— glass in which 
there was a good heal of alisaUne matter; 
and therefore when he put it into the heat 
of a candle it would fuse, and when he 
heated it to a considerable degree, 0, he 
drew' it out to a very fine point, to the siae 
of a hair, and then snapped it* Now this 
was a tube that never would become rusty, 
and he did inject the absorbents with it to a 
wonderful degree—to a degree to wliich it 
never could have been done unless this mode 
hod been thought of. If the point of the 
tube broke, he bad only to heat the glass 
again, then draw it out, and point it. He 
had the opp ortunity too of living in the pure 
air of Italy ; and there are preparations 
thrown about there, considered as useless, 
which would be put up in bottles hem, and 
preserved as very grand specimens of ana¬ 
tomical ait. Morgagni even wished to find 
out the mouths of these vessels, and he ab¬ 
solutely put ink and fluids of different 
colours into the cavities of animals recently 
dead—inte the abdominal cavity; for it does 
appear that absorption is a process going ou 
longer than circulation . people u ho art 
nbout to die, and have adetmtms limbs,-—is 
them, as the ’circulation falls off, the de¬ 
position diminish©*, but the absorptions 
continue at work, and the oedema disappears. 
And Morgagni has drawn what he imagines 
to be the mouths of the absorbent vessels, 
but I have nothing to say of thorn; you 
may fancy that they tutv the mouths of them, 


or you may fancy that they a 
of no consequence. If there w , 
of the body, where we had an^ 
knowing any tiling about the 4 
vessels, I should think it roust he., .. j 
v'UH of the intestines, and yet yte have™ 1 : 1 ] 
tinct knowledge of them there. I lift* 
you w'hat I think of the villi there 
■ v! *«•!■*’v v,is ”;Tr.r, and the chyle coagd ,li V \ 

Well, then, Morgagni having, I s^l 
laboured, has given us charts of the 
sorbents that, he has been enabled to in¬ 
ject ; and he has injected them, in the lower 
extremities, even from the toes, all the way 
up to the groin ; but those We are to con¬ 
sider as trunks of the superficial absorbents. 
He has injected them on the outside, but he 
does not find that the) go dll toe was up. That 
there an.- ah>-iii» errrv when-, lie demon¬ 
strates; but those vessels we are to con¬ 
sider as the tnmh, and those trunks do not 
go over the superficial part of the thigh, but 
pass over so as to job the trunks of the ab¬ 
sorbents on the inside of the thigh. You 
have likewise trunks of absorbents in com¬ 
pany with the arteries—always in company 
with the.blood vessels ; he bus injected them 
running in company with the diilepm 
arteries. He has injected subcutaneous 
absorbents every where. 

Now, then, the superficial absorbents of 
the thigh come to the groin, under a num¬ 
ber of glands that are situated about Pod- 
part's ligament; they are generally five in 
number, and are arranged, as it were, into 
two rows, one row above the ligament and 
one row below it. "these are the glands in 
the groin which are so often diseased; there 
is an inguinal phalanx , as they call it, and a 
frnwrul phahuu , and this is said to deserve 
the attention of the surgeon, inasmuch as it 
may denote tho cause of disease. If for 
instance, you have one of the glands t the 
inguinal phalanx disrom'd, you may suppose 
it arises tram irritation in the genitals, b 
the testicles, and so on ; but if it be in toe 
touvr row, it may arise fromuk*r*in the leg. 
Often whore there is tumefaction in the leg 
do you find disease in this, part. Often 
when my opinion has been asked about a 
swelling in toe groin of a lad, suspected to 
be a bubo, I have found it; to be in the. low 
row, and then I have said, immediately, no, 
it is not a bubo. Upon an examination I 
have found that the lad had some irritation, 
or sore, about his heel, which had'commu¬ 
nicated irritation to these glands. 

Here, again, are absorbents in the legs, 
which are traced on to absorbent glands in 
the Asm, There are three or four absorbent 
glands in thelrom wliich nobody ever thought 
of till Morgagni pointed them out; and I 
sometime* say, I would lay a wager that a 
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M bay dissect a ham, pick away 
Jr and not find these glands. They 
FQFsmaU, but Morgagni has injected 
jPow without injection, without ana- 
M artifice, any body might be eon- 
,9 that they are there, for they often 
9c swollen and suppurate. I have soon 
Peases where there has been enlarge- 
[ jft of glands in the ham, and subsequent 
Mnm. I don't think Morgagni gives us 
p rnlTir^i ** kr.ow’iedt- of the vessels from 
s , , n i lions w!iit h w<- arc capable of de* 
viug from disease in the parts. 

Here, again, are the deep-seated absorb* 
its p there are several glands as you ap- 
•oech to the groin. The deep-seated ab¬ 
sents of the thigh go under Toupart’s 
.rumen i ; they form ft trunk on the inside 
iln 1 fL-iuonil artery. Morgagni has in* 

■ *■ * ts.sph 41 u' l’ a ■ 

I 1 ': ; ' !ms a m* :■ a | ■ "i* ■» ■i.um 1 ■ 

mvipced of merely from what we meet 
ith in. disease, We find the glands of the 
oin all diseased, without any imp: .hint ni 
i the absorption in the lower os!;« mi!• in 
.*uera], therefore there must he other pas¬ 
ses by which the absorbed fluid can 
um: on. 

Then there is an immense plexus of ab* 
irheut glands in company with the external 
\ao artery* and another in company with 
»e internal iliac artery ; there uro also 
mny absorbent glands about the sacrum. J 
ave seen all these very much diseased in 
«ea of cancerous reft tun, and in diseases 
aout the pelvis ; I have seen them ex- 
ibited iar better than Morgagni has de¬ 
leted them. They are exceedingly iiuiue- 
Jus, and I remember one patient in whom 
tied the iliac artery, and who died in con* 
equence of disease iu these glands} tlie ar- 
4 w having been tied, irritation came on, 
i9hlands became diseased; one of them 
uppurated, and it lying on the artery an 
pertare was made into the artery, ulcera- 
icm took place, and the blood coxed out 
tiroagb the aperture into the gland, and it 
raduslly sunk him ; there was no grant 
wmorrhage, hut a continual oozing of the 
food. 

Then Morgagni comes to show' yon the 
bsoTbenta scattered all over the bins ; it 
t astonishing to see the vast number of 
hem; and, in disease, you iitnl ail the lungs 
overed with enlarged abaorbrnte. You 
Wild til ink it scarcely possible that n man 
unld inject nbaorbents m this manner, and 
ot there is no reason to doubt tin- validity 
f these charts. Sow, with regar-i to the 
bsorhents qf the bowel#, suj>pos*ag tire 
kttwU were meant to modify their cun* 
huts, we should expect that those would 
« very numerous whore the chyle, or the 
carcely auinialised fluid, as wo may bay. 


ia introduced into them, and aotuallv a hun¬ 
dred and twenty, or more, absorbent glands 
have been counted in the wcarntery; and the 
absorbents have gone through three or four 
tier of glands before they have got out oY 
the mesentery; nay, u single absorbent lias * 
been traced through four rows of the glands 
ere it has got out of the root of the mesen¬ 
tery. $ow Morgagni has shown the ab¬ 
sorbents of the larger bowels, and he repre¬ 
sents many as connected with the colon, 
hut still they go like that net* work which 
you find in the longs; and this leads me te¬ 
state what anutemigis have said concerning 
the j emotion of the thoracic duct, that the 
trunks of the absorbents belonging to tlmf 
right side of the body coming tfigellicr.frjp? 
om* principal lube, and that Ui(/!«y^&uu»g 
from the left side make anothprapmcipal 
tube ; that the two tubes qoMu rge, and 
that just by the root of the tjwentcry they 
become connected to the trunk of «b- 
sorbenta which emerge ferni the mesentery, 
so that by this conjunction of the three 
trunks the thorrac'.^uuct is formed. Naw r 
we often see thidb vessels large at on® end 
and not at the other, bat we are often able 
to give a reason for this ; for instance, in 
the thoracic duct., it may appear very large 
in one part and then become suddenly small, 
and then large again ; tins may be owing to 
an absorbent going off from the vessel late¬ 
rally and joining it higher up, so that there 
may be no disproportion between the me 
of the tabes and the contents. Well, you 
see our powers of injecting the vessels ure 
so imperfect, that it is supposed nobody can 
confidently say whether there is a cavern 
into which the chyle is poured or not; but 
it is believed that the union of those three 
vessels makes the commencement of tin' 
thoracic duct, and then the thoracic duct 
goes through tli.- diapi.re-. ns. (for it is not 
yet thoracic dun. ■■ n !."!< * through the dia¬ 
phragm at the aperture out, of winch the 
aorta passes- -that it goes through the aortic 
orifice of tlie diaphragm, and afterwards you 
find it the thoracic duct. 

There lire multitudes of absorbent* on the 
convex side of the liver, and so there are 
m the concave part of it; you make it ap- 
}iear a perfect net-work ; thus* on the con¬ 
cave side descend and joiu the lumbar 
absorbents; those on the convex side 
pcm-irate tins diaplimgm, and get into the 
thorax. * 

In these charts, they are also injected, 
passing from the abdoman into the thorax, 
ate'* in the interstitialebi&hr substance'of 
the lunar* in the bronchial Hand*; n^wirbenta 
from tte* L*'arf ; ab*.i:1>* .i« about tk» wigu- 
l.ir vein ; absorbent* of the arm, running up 
from the finger into the arm ; ahanirbftpts of 
the iaw, tod belonging to the head, I Should 
5 A 2 
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state that all the absorbents MoigagnJ' 
has shown in the mm, are traceable tu the 
glands of the axilla; and when they be¬ 
come thoroughly diseased from cancer, you 
have uu uncontrollable oedema from the 
•extremity, iteally this is a grand cause of 
suffering in the advanced stage of disease, 
to some individuals; the arm is so swollen, 
that we are obliged to puncture it, to let 
the fluid dram out, just as you do in am- 
sure#. 

No one that. I ever knew of, ever attempt¬ 
ed to demonstrate absorbents in the skull or 
brain, till Morgagni did, and he has assert¬ 
ed that he has injected them. There are 
•wantities of absorbent glands in the course 
w ^^vleep-seated vessels of the neck, as I 
have t%n in cases of general disease of 
those gluflHS 

Now, r.r.reth <tr.r. d ! r.•; * o h discovery «s 
lias been u..i \still I main¬ 
tain that it is a "%ry insufficient exhibition 
of these vessels. i^JXaUerB time, it was 
believed that the vemCjnhsorhed, because 
Haller did not think that fife number of ves¬ 
sels then demonstrated, were adequate to 
account for so great an absorption as was 
doubtless necessary. Secretion is allowed 
to be a constant process, aud if there was 
not a proportional absorption, there would 
be an :dier«i:m». :n the parts, an alteration 
in the form of the parts. Mr. Ilunter, there¬ 
fore, used to call the absorbent vessels, on 
that account, the modelling vessels, taking 
away what the arteries laid down, and pre¬ 
serving an uniformity. In Haller’s time, 
absorbents were not discovered in birds or 
Jukes, but since then, they have been fre¬ 
quently demonstrated. Mr. Hunter, wish¬ 
ing to ascertain whether the veins did im¬ 
bibe, he was induced to introduce fluids 
into the intestines of animals, andii»-y were 
absorbed by the (actuals ; he inlrudmed 
fluids coloured with indigo and saffron, and 
scented with musk; he opened the trunks 
of the lucteais and got the fluid, so coloured 
and scented; he opened at the same time 
the corresponding ■' ■ 1 , V. • 

out of them, but :: v,. • i «! . w; . 

indigo or saffron, or scented with musk; 
therefore, said he, those are the only ab¬ 
sorbing vessels. And believing i:u m n> be 
s i, be spoke i.f whai they did, wiiii b is, in¬ 
deed, most surprising that they should even 
absorb hones in tho way they do; but it is 
more surprising to suppose that the veins 
do absorb. 1 know it is a very fashionable 
doctrine to maintain, that the veins do ab¬ 
sorb ; but, as I told you iu the preliminary 
l.iTtinvs, I was not ojmmeedth.it, tln-y <:;d 
any ibiug of the kind : and here 1 repeat an 
observation of Haller’s, which 1 hold to be 
a very judicious one: 14 Surely,” suid Haller, 
“MtttuVc would not have created such wul 
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titudinous vessels, made them traw 1 
a course, and made them unite • 
blood-vessels in so curious ft manre| 
same object could have been » 1 
veins absorbing, or by those 
made to terminate directly in veins. . 
yon see of how much importance it-itf 
whatever is taken into the vessels, ml 
be made, as soon as possible, to acquire^ 
property of blood. Here we see a grfl 
object to he answered, by such coinplicatl 
structures, and the course that these veasell 
are made to pursue. 

White fluids are sometimes found in the 
blood-vessels—that is known; the blood 
sometimes seems to lose its colour—that is 
known. White fluids may be seen in tho 
vessels, but this does not show that the ab¬ 
sorbents have poured it into them. You 
know !bwii^hf by his grand experi¬ 

ment, to prove ibis beyond doubt; but X 
told you that it was no proof to nay mind. 
Mjigfiidie cuts off the limb of an animal, 
leaving no connexion between the limb and 
tho trunk, but by means of the vessels—the 
arteries und the veins; he then wonuds the 
foot of the animal, and introduces some 
deadly poison into it; if he stops the vein, 
the animal is not affected, but as the blood 
returns, tin* animal becomes affected, and 
dies. He says, lie could even modify the 
effects of the poison, by letting the blood 
pass more freely or more slowly into the 
system. Then how is this 1 If the veins do 
not imbibe the poison (ihut's wl.af Wti.i-iiriii 
asks,) there is :;<> absojln i.i, i.o ihaiinei In 
which it can be conveyed into the system, 
but by the veins, and if the veins do not im¬ 
bibe the poison, bow is it to be accounted 
for k But I say, to render this experiment 
satisfactory, it is first necessary to prove 
bow poison Operates : and Fontana, who 
made a great many experiments with e- 
j spect to poison, was led to entertain this 
u.iiiiiuii, that it bad an influence on the 
irhisid itself, that i: did not get into the sys¬ 
tem, but. had an immediate influence on the 
blood itself. Nov this may be; and then 
the, blood being poisoned, as it were, will 
of course, when it goes into th’e circulation, 
! destroy the animal. I say it must he iirst 
j provc-l that such poison as 1 am now spettk- 
i mg 'if, ih .idly poison does not exert an in- 
j ffucnce in some direct manner upon the. 
blood contained in the vessels, which Fan- 
tam was Ini to suppose it did, before Ma- 
gcudie’s opi.nous can he uphold. 

A great deal might be said about the mode 
of absorption, but really we know nothing 
jut all about it, therefore it is talking to no 
purpose, and X am not very willing to do 
that, so that here I shall close, 
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■appeared. Tito inference drawn id, that. a 

FOREIGN department Uu,fH ! r " ture (,f thiTt y ,m ty™** «»<«*.. 

.£ AK.liUc,NT. pens able for the integrity ot ;}to functions 

of the brain and spinal marr,' v. 

Jr * Magendie conjectures that this fluid may 

Ja play an important pan in the developihetiC 

1 anatomy and physiology. of electricity, which the recent experiment* 

ofM. Becuerel appear to support. These 
Description of the Fluid found iti the Cranium gentlemen are. about to undertake a 
mtul Spine of Man and some of the Mammi- aeries of experiments on the. subject. 

§ f em * animals. It was formerly supposed that the vetttri - 

r c los of the brain were idled with the fluid 

Magenme has recently jread to the Insti- found there after death ; but some modern 
tiite two papers on this interesting subject anatomists have rejected that opinion, and 
ot which the following is an analysis, io contended that they contain during life only 
»the fluid here described he has given the a light vapour which lubricate* their sid&M 
name, of cephalo-rechidien. and that when fluid is found there, 

This physiologist commences by de- be regarded ns a pathological <p#mum. 
terntining the total weight of the fluid which Magendie appears, however, to Med solved 
he has found to vary in the adult, from two to this problem. He examined, wjp the great* 


five ounce*. Among other uses this liquid 
appears more especially destined to main¬ 
tain the whole cavity of the cranium and 
spine in a state of plenitude, particularly in j 
the advanced periods of life when the 1 
shrinking of the brain and spinal marrow! 
tends to leave a certain vacuity in the cavi-! 
ties mentioned, which would very much 
interfere with the support of life. A fact 
which appear* to support this opinion is, 
that he has always found, in the infirm and 
decrepid old women who have died at 
the Salpetriere, this liquid in considerable 
••mr.O'i. Nhuo.M'ousexperiaients have eon- 
11 .'I i^i i :ii that when this fluid is 

drawn off, it is again secreted like the 
humours of the eye. 

The ordinary effect of drawing off this 
fluid is the production of a state of torpor 
and hebetude which continue until tire re¬ 
production of the fluid. In two cases the 
animals were thrown into violent convul- 
siJk bv its abstraction, which continued 
fortWor three days. An artificial accumu¬ 
lation of the fluid produces paralysis by its 
pressure. The disease known under the 
name of spina bifida, consists, according to 
M. Magendie, of <1 specie* of hernia or pro¬ 
trusion of the MiuuliraiicH containing this 
fluid, In children afflicted with lids dis¬ 
ease, he has produced the same -v.i |>‘ 
by pressing upon the tumour as lie did in 
animals, by increasing the quantity of the 
liquid. 

Haying ascertained its quantity, he next 
proceeds to examine its vu., 1 - ruf «*... which j 
he has found generally t > V abuu* thirty-; 
one 'degree*. Having abstracted a certain 
amount, and haying allowed it to cool down j 
to ten, he found that on injecting the same j 
fluid a degree of trembling end momentary 
paralysis were occasioned • and it was also 
observed that if the canal were refilled with; 
the same liquid at the same temperature at j 
which it was abstracted, no evil symptoms | 


I cet care, a r ofJ»lthy brains ; 

and he sutistieu .nunaeU Jmt there is an 
opening between the fteq'jw the fourth ven¬ 
tricle, and tire spimi 7 cavity immediately 
beneath the arac&oid membrane. This 
communication, he adds, is established by a 
round opening placed between the two pos¬ 
terior cerebral arteries, and is, at least, 
three lines in diameter, sometimes larger; 
it is situated immediately in front ot the 
termination of the fourth ventricle, at that 
point which anatomists call the point of the 
mlttmm scriptorius. Magendie propose* to 
call this opening the entree da cavitds Hu cer- 
oeau, or, if it may be deemed preferable to 
preserve rlie ancient phraseology, the entrfa 
det imtricales cerebrum, “ the opening of the 
cerebral ventricle*." It appears, then, from 
this discovery, that the fourth ventricle 
communicates with the third, and the third 
with the lateral ventricles, and that there 
exist* a direct communication between the 
fluid of the spine, and all the cerebral cavi¬ 
ties. Magendie asserts* that in ull the 
morbid affections of the head , such as acute 
and chronic hydrocephalus, in which there 
is a dilatation , more or less , of the ventricles 
of the brain, this opening, uud also the 
aqueduct of Sylvius, arc very much dilated. 
The continuity of thi* fluid of the spine and 
1 ■ .-I!, may bo ascertained in cases of 
sputa tnfutu, which is generally accompanied 
■ with I'.vdrotephulus. When the tumour in 
spina bifida is o.upr'-swd, I,lit* fontamrites 
may be seen to be enlarge'!, and the child 
suffers all the symptom* of comprgKsion of 
the brain; that is to *ay, there is a drowai- 



* That is to my, according to the centi* 
grade scale which is used for thermometer* 
I in France. To ascertain the relative value 
| of this scale with those of Reaumur and 
j Fahrenheit, we refer to » table published Oft 
page 736r*-~£u. JU 
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nem which continues as long as the pressure 
is kept up on the tumour. 1 he same cir¬ 
cumstance has been often remarked by 
others. 

* To ascertain that this communication does 
1 positively exist, Magendie made the follow¬ 
ing experiment :—He injected into the lower 
part of the vertebral canal four ounces of j 
ink ; this was done with groat caution, and 
this quantity was found sufficient, not only 
to blacken all the surface of the brain, but 
alio the internal part of all the cavities of 
tills organ, in making this Experiment, he 
fouud that the least pressure made on the 
membranes of the spinal marrow was suf 
^icient to cause ft f:. ih ■iTncistv of the in', 
V -% forced into tl" third tentr.ile. This 
exp^Siewt, together with the fact men- 


after death. The intestines \ 

sively distended by m \ 

and there was an effusion into the abdomen ( 
of a dark -coloured liquid. Ihqwectum | 
formed a vast .sac in the pelvis; at wt six 
inches from, the anus, tliere was a «':ulat 
contraction of that gut of about two®clies 
in length, reducing the intestine to Wiard 
and solid cylinder of about three liner 
diameter, so that the canal was compl^ 
obliterated. Below this contraction, 
rectum was reduced to about tbe sue of orr 
of the small intestines of a child j above it.,\ 
on the contrary, it was enormously dilated, 
and presented near the contracted part a 
small opening, through which the faecal fluid 
had escaped into the abdomen, This open ¬ 
ing had partially adhered to the neighbour- 
tioned'%, occurring in spina-bifida, to soy ling surface of intestine heloW the strictured 
nothing ow^hf afeuilufo anatomical arrufig. - [point, and both were ulcerated. This ac- 


nothing ..... . 

meat, cit'iisY pr.i , \ , i ! is :: <!:ivu. 

communication With the cavities of the 
brain and the Bjfoml marrow, and that those 
anatomists were ngfcj who regard the serous 
fluid found in tbe brau/as a normal produc¬ 
tion, and as existing in the healthy state of 
the organ. Magendie avers that he has 
found, in more than fifty examinations, that 
the quantity of this serosa ty varies from half 
an dunce to two, without the patients hav¬ 
ing exhibited any signs of a previous cere¬ 
bral affection. But if tbe quantity of fluid 
should exceed two ounces, it may be re¬ 
garded as a morbid phenomenon. 

Magendie finishes his second paper with 
these wbrdsIs it not remarkable that 
the parts of the brain named by the an elects, 
the valve, the aqueduct, the bridge, have pre¬ 
cisely the uses that their name indicates 1 
It is thus that the valve of Vicussens, or the 
great valve of the cerebellum, performs ex¬ 
actly the functions of a valve, since it pre¬ 
vents the exit of the fluid which traverses 
it, or winch fill* the fourth ventricle. Never 
did any part merit its name better than tire 
aqueduct of Sylvius, since, according to the 
rVpr>*imcnft which T have related, this canal 
r i va the ■Aiiic” of the ventricles toward! 
the spine, and sometimes the water of the j 
spine toward the head. Lastly, that part Those Who have spent much time in the 
which haa been called a bridge is, in fact, a'French capital, must have witnessed tbe 
large medullary arch placed above the enr- 1 wretched efforts of that party spirit which 
rents of fluid which traverse the aqueduct,” at present reigns there among the teachers of 
j medicine, from the lowest to the highest, 

' pervading alike the benches of the Amphi¬ 
theatre, and the chambers of the Institute. 
Ever since the abolition of the former 
faculty the greatest discontent has pre¬ 
vailed among its nu mbers, at seeing young 
and inexperienced men introduced, through 
ministerial favour and Jesuitical intrigue ; 
but for acme cause or other, the govern¬ 
ment appears to be mat as jealous of the 
present members, although entirely of their 


counts for the circumstance that, during 
life, although all direct communication was 
completely cut off between the upper and 
lower portions of the rectum, a Certain quan¬ 
tity of gas and fivoal matter occasion ally 
escaped per anum. In the left ventricle of 
the heart, there was an anenrismal pouch of 
about the size of a small egg, filled with a 
fibrous mass. M. Biett concludes that the 
organic lesion of the intestine, which termi¬ 
nated the life of Talma, must have existed 
for a very long period, and that it might 
even have been the result of ft Congenital 
malformation of the parts. 


sunt; kb v. 

The female for whom Usfranc amputated 
the neck of the uterus, and who became af¬ 
terwards pregnant, haa been safely delivered 
of a full-grown child, and is doing very 
well. (See the announcement of the r «e 
in No. 180 of The Laxcet.) ^ 


HOLE AND CORNKU" WOP.I! OP TH£ If AOUl.TY 
01' MEJHClNi: IN l‘AIUS, 


VA I HOLOC Y. 

fke Examination <f the Body of Talma by his 
emi Physician. 

The following is the only correct account 
of the nature of Talma’s nteease which has 
been published | it was read to the Academy 
of Medicine by Biett, his principal physi 
cianv • 1 


The body was opened twenty-six hour* -own creation. The ex-membmof the fonaer 
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mosjJrtieart% despite the member* j the language of Cicero was horribly mal- 
ti'tl. “ Fi^nrf' to yourself.” khvs the 


the preset; and the Utter, again, affect 
t» domineer over the former. The editor 
of the Gazette <k .Sante, Dr. Miquel, was 
broilghi up too long in the republican school, 
t» rei^i] tint dci iimbency of late so preva- 
huii%\ong his colleagues to political, or 
rail, 4 ? spiritual power, sr.d life journal is the 
only bne in Which the system i« freely ex¬ 
posed. In order to show the manner in 
w>lch the affairs of the faeului are at pre- 
yP romWt-d. w© insert the following 
from a fetter written by a French 
! student, addressed to Miqu&l 

“ We will commence with the distribu¬ 
tion of the prizes of the Kcole Pratique, 
Formerly, this annual meeting was a fete 
day, a day of some importance in the school 
of medicine ; now, the prizes are distributed 
in silence, and only a few persons are 
allowed to be present. The opening dis¬ 
course was pronounced by Mr. Cruveilhier, 
secretary of the faculty ; it was consecrated 
to the eulogy of Moreau de la Barth,, Pitiel, 


treated. “ Figure to yourself/’ says the 
correspondent, “ eight grave professors pre¬ 
tending to take notes of a medical discus¬ 
sion, hearing every moment the most barba¬ 
rous expressions, half French, half Latin, 
insignificant and broken down phrases, and 
the usually uncouth scholastic jargon tjon-, 
verted into the ridiculous and burlesque. 
Imagine au assembly of students in medi¬ 
cine, who thought to hear some instructive 
discussions, hut who, catching at the bar¬ 
barous expressions of the candidates, evin¬ 
ced by their loud applauses their <ti»* 
gust, at the whole proceeding. Imagine 
candidates talking without, understanding 
each other, and you will then have but a 
faint, idea of tlie truly comic spectacle af¬ 
forded at the Faoulte do Medicine.” 
of the candidates, on being pressed v $®$!!o« 
ther competitor, and not undjfffarulii!', 
the question put to him, r-j.liuf, ■ A* ■« e.,t 
clams in trn quastkme.” TheJml repeated 
his question, but it was no hmer understood, 
n n ii r i , , j-. ii u‘ ,1 ■ i and ho received no othwr,sR>*wvr for « full 

*">"• . »r *•« 


Medicals, and of Laennec. After having 
signalised the services rendered to sd^ftco 
by Pinel and Royer-Collard, M. Cruveil¬ 
hier dwelt, with apparent satisfaction on, the 
merits of Laennec, and saluted the ears 
of his friends, clothed in ermine, with 
the following passages: ' Independent by 
situation as by character, he never bent a 


he aUtust appeared in understand the ques¬ 
tion, and replying in an unintelligible phrase, 
the auditory began to laugh, when the mor¬ 
tified student turned round and said, "It 
y'a quinze ant ijm Je n‘«i (M twit men Latin.’* 
His adversary, with an air of triumph, 
i-si.-’ v* ■■ ■ ■ with these words, 

at which the atu- 


servife head to power; !..• rea.ali.i-d faithful,^UVdthdi iaughtex with increased 


to an unfortunate dynasty ; and ilm bu»t. of | 
Cardinal Fetich, of whom he was the phy¬ 
sician and friend, still ornaments his apart¬ 
ment. If he d in the organisa¬ 
tion of the ; a ... 1 • it was because he 

could not prevent the dissolution of the 
ancient, where his place was marked long 
ago.’ At these words, a burst of applause 
med from the pupils’ benches; but the 


relish. Another candidate commenced bis 
question with some degree of assurance: 
“ Qmenm n te, tytregie canduh.’le, qua >um Hint 
caim- mtirbi qui . qm ... . qui," and 
there he stuck for five minute6 on his qui, 
without being able to mumble out any thing 
further than a few incoherent suimvneqs. 
Another, speaking of death by .suspension, 
expressed liimetdf thus: “ Uuorum in cada- 


v professors, whoso phfoes were not | wr(f w fmmum q um mUrfw..i\" 

fariked like that ot Laenueti m the ancient j ^ u0 ^{ iei . e j U (fed & question by saying, - Tibi 


facriiliy, I’onioui.iin. by such tenierny, hsrned, m m fm fa fa btqueftf” 

to the orator swell looks, aa intimatedthat j 'pj je correspond out of the Gazette de Santo 
be wnuql r.-,i r.i his ' -privnci*. T.u* Jt f0 .that itis bia firm .conviction, 
littii'i'.Ui-vj ««-*« to wSi ilu* ii«i?. a-tar.is’ii.iL’.us; ,j lilf „, 1( . ,.vwi of the eight professor* 

'.■! iraasl.iie, tur-h-t • v,n.l ■ 

J Cicero, that might be w lion. 

I Chair. 


M. t .>iv-iili:i r as i»-v ..n<* ho .-s, 
the favourite of the new faculty, the enf ant 
of this regenerating committee. Some 
uthor cxpreshiniH f«rap*d tlm young pro- 
fiMS.ir, which w» v ii , s:n--i!mteJy :« p i-l*il to 
the minister, hut with what effect is not yet 
known* 

‘'Now as to the f cuncours' of the ‘ ag¬ 
gregation thi* coueours at present occu¬ 
pies the chief attention of the faculty.” The 
following observations tend to show' the ab¬ 
surdity of renewing the practice of carry¬ 
ing on medical disputes in a dead language, 
and of reviving the habits of the fifteenth in 
the pfctttoeQth century. It appears that 


This certainly apjiears to have Wen « most 
ridiculous exhibititm ; and it say* little for 
the education of the Parisian students, and 
still less for tlie policy that rendered such 
exposures necessary. 



MB. WAKDROP’S CASE OF 


ARTIFICIAL PUPIL, 


CfM&f aLady bom Blind, who received, Sight at 
t an jiii'i'il tig* ■'»!/ the formation of an Arti¬ 

ficial Pn/il. Hy James Warduof, Esq. 

R.S, Edinburgh, Surgeon. Extraordi¬ 
nary to the King, See, 

[From, the Philosophical Transactions.'] 

REA'S) BEFORE THE KOVAL SOCIETY, JUNE 15, 
1826. 

As imperfections in the original structure 
of our organs of sense, which are remediable 
Ay art, are extremely rare, and as cases of 
l||:'v^ssful operations on these organs es- 
sentMfccontribute to illustrate their func¬ 
tions, »s vfcj|Il ns to throw light on the opera¬ 
tions and ntvelopmeul of the human mind; 
the folio win g^nsrance of vision being im¬ 
parted to a ImlWboni blind, by an operation 
at. an advanced period of life, will, it is 
hoped, not be con-AAr^d m> worthy of being 
submitted to the loo.-idoTm/jii of the Royal 
Society. 

The case, besides establishing the curious 
physiological fact, that the nerve of the eye 
can remain lit to receive the impressions of 
external objects, though totally excluded for 
n long series of years from the performance 
of that function, claims a much higher in¬ 
terest in a jdiih-sojihirjil point of view some 
ot the facts m r - di-Taih-d confirming in a re¬ 
markable manner what Rkrki.ey liad pre¬ 
dicted of “ a man born blind being made to 
see,” in the 7 9th Section of his “ Mew 
Theory of Vision,” published in the year 
J709. He says, “ a man born bliud beiue 
made to see, would, at the first opening of 
bin eyes, make very different judgments oi 
lie- ir. averted. ■ f objects intromitted by them 
ji' iu nhai t»:■ rjf (Id. He would not con¬ 
sider the ideas of sight with reference to, or 
as having any connexion with, the idea oi 
touch.” It may also be observed, that in 
the present case the blindness was more 
complete, and the period mt which vision 
w as acquired was much later in life, than in 
any instance which has hitherto been re¬ 
corded. 

The lady, whose case forms the subject of 
this paper, was observed, during the first 
months of her infancy, to have something 
peculiar in the appearance of her eyes, and 
an unusualjjroping manner, which made her 
parents suspect that she had defective 
vision. When about six mouths old, she 
was placed under the care of a Parisian 
oculist, who performed an operation on both 
her eyes, with a view to afford her sight. 
The operation on the right eye was, how¬ 
ever, followed by violent Maimnatioa, uad 


a collapse of the eye-bail, uwi ohwmu* » < 
complete destruction of the org* of vision. 
The operation on the left eye, though equally 
unsuccessful in attaining its object, was not 
followed by any alteration in the form or 
size of the globe* From the accoun«ated 
by her friends, it was impossible to ftmany 
Correct notion of the state ol her eye®re- 
v jous to the operations which were per¬ 
formed. It seems, however, extremely pro¬ 
bable that the blindness, which was attenw- 
ted to be remedied, had been produced 
congenital cataracts, and that these opera^ 
tions had for their object the removal of the 
opaque lenses. 

From the above early period she had con¬ 
tinued totally blind, being able merely to 
distinguish a very light, from a very dark 
room, but without having the power to per¬ 
ceive even the situation''of the window 
through which the light entered; though in 
sunshine or in bright moonlight she knew 
the direction from whence the light ema¬ 
nated. With regard therefore to the degree 
of sight, this lady was more completely 
blind than the hoy in the celebrated case 
related by Mr, Cheselden, in the 35tli vol. 
of the Transactions of the Royal Society ; 
for in that instance the; boy knew black, 
white, and scarlet apart from one another ; 
and when in a good light he had that, de¬ 
gree of sight, Which generally continues in 
an eye affected with cataract; whereas in 
this lady, the pupil being completely shut 
up, no light could reach the retina, except 
such rays as could pass through the sub¬ 
stance of the iris. 

When she was placid under my care, she 
had reached her -idth year. The right eye¬ 
ball was collapsed, hut the left retained its 
natural globular form. The cornea of this 
eye was transparent, except at one poinl 
1 near its circumference, where there was a 
linear opacity, w * 1 I I.,. 1 1 *’ been tb/> 

cicatrix of the '■ ■ • . .. the opt, 

ration in her'infancy. The anterior chamber 
of the eye w,m nf ifV nation! cq-arihhut 1 
could not diMinguisli any u-«tlige «f a pupil 
some stn-uk* (if \e1hm lymph being deposi¬ 
ted in mi irregular in.tnmr over Lin:, 'central 
part of the ins- There a •...•> every reason tc 
believe that the retina was bound; fm 
though she could hot perceive objects, not 
had any notion of colours, yet the circum- 
stance already mentioned of her being able 
to distinguish between a very light and a vert 
dark chamber, am! between a gloomy day anc 
sunshine, rendered it probable that the nem 
was iu a sound and natural state. Under 
this impression, I thought that the restora¬ 
tion of her flight, by making an artificial 
pupil, was practicable, and certainly wel 
worthy of a trial. Accordingly, on the 2fitl 
of January,! ini reduced a very small necdh 
through the cornea, passing also through tin 



ARTIFICIAL PUPIL. 



‘tre of the Ins; but I could not destroy 
^f tlic adhesions which had shut up the 
' «sr f'pei'.ij!;. VfWihiB operation she 
She nulil di»tinjp.:fa , .i more light, but 


1*9 


and said that she saw his nose ; he asked 
her to touch it, which she did ; he then 
slipped a handkerchief over liis face, uud 
asked her to look again, when she playfully 


dhb fcovildpercei ve neither forms nor colours, pulled it off, and asked, 1 ‘ What is that! 

'1’he re-’Jt of ihia first altompi instiled ita | On the sixth day, she told us that she my 
better than she had done on tyiy preceding 
day; “but l cannot tell whftt 1 do see; 1 
am quite stupid." She seemed indeed be¬ 
wildered, from not being able to combine 
the knowledge acquired by the senses of 
touch and sight, and felt disappointed in ntTt 
having the power of distinguishing at om o 
by her eye, objects which she could m 
readily distinguish from one another by 
feeling them. 

On the seventh day she took notice of 


entertained of tin* state of 
I the re$m, and Mr. Law hence, who at this 
I time was consulted, coincided with me in 
| this opinion. 

'I the 8th of February, a second opera- 
tiorfwas performed, which consisted in pass- 
f im a sharp-edged needle through the 
fo wRdrotica, bringing its point through the 
^giris into the anterior chamber, repussing it 
Bfinto the posterior chamber at a small dia- 

f tance, and then dividing the portion of iris - — 

thus included between the tw ■ jM-rtorati -ns the mistress of the house in whichj 
of the needle. Only a very • j lodged, and observed that she waj 

mation followed,—the light became offen¬ 
sive to her,— ■>;'.(! comphuned nf its bright¬ 
ness, and was IV "bni-riv'. trying to 

see her hands ; but it was evident her vision 
was very imperfect; for although there was 
an incision made in the iris, some opaque 
matter lay behind this opening, which inn-i 
have greatly obstructed the entrance of| 
light. 

On the 17th of February, a third opera¬ 
tion was performed, which consisted in 
still further enlarging the opening in the 
iris, and in removing the opaque matter, 
by a needle introduced through the scle¬ 
rotica. This was followed by a very slight 
degree of redness. The operation being per¬ 
formed at my house, she returned home in a 
carriage, with her eye covered only with a 
loose piece of silk, and the first thing 
she noticed was a hackney coach passing, 
when she exclaimed, u What is that large 
thing that has passed by us V In t he course 
of the evening she. requested her brother to 
>how her his watch, concerning which she 
^ exnrAsod much curiosity, and she looked at 
it a cWmlerahfo time, holding ii dose to her 
eve. She was asked what she saw, and she 
said there was a dark and a bright side; she 
pointed to the hour of 12, nod smued. Her 
brother asked her ii she saw any thing 
more ! she replied, " ^ es, and pointed to 
the hour of d, and to'the hands of the watch. ! assistant- 
She then looked at the chain and seals, und 
observed that one of the seals was bright, 
which was the case, being a solid piece of 
rock crystal. The following day I asked 
her to look again at the watch, which she. 
refused to do, saving, that the light was 
offensive to her eye, and that she Jelt very 
stupid; meaning that she was much con¬ 
fused by the visible world thus for the brat 
time Queued to her, On the third day she 

observed «j» <» 'f* “S i S"' 


Sho asked what the colour of her gca 
to which she was answered, Wt it wsu 
blue: “ so is (hat tiling on yotupiead,” she 
then observed ; which was tlu^use : “ ami 
your handkerchief, that is a dinerem colour 
which-was also correct. She added, “ 1 sue 
you pretty well, I think." The teacups 
and saucers underwent an examination 
“ what are they likeher brother askec 
her. 3 don't know," she replied “ they 
look very queer to me ; but 1 can tell wha 
they are in a minute, when 1 touch them.’ 1 
She distinguished au orange on the chimney 
piece, but could form no notion of wbal i 
was till she touched it- She seemed t< 
have become more cheerful, and enter 
tsined greater expectation of comfort Iron 
her admission into the visible world ; »n< 
she was very sanguine that site would fun 
her newly-acquired faculty of more use t 
her when she returned home, where ever 
thing was familiar to her. 

On tNMg'hth day, she asked her brothel 
when at dinner, “ what he was helping Mh 
»< df to l" and when she wits told it was 
glass of port wine, she replied, “ port win 
fa dark, and looks to me very ugly. **h 
observed, when caudles were brought int 
the room, her brother’s face in the mi mu 
as well us that f f «lady who was present 
1 she also walked, for the first time wrthae 
' assistance, from her chair to a sofa whit: 
was on the opposite side of the room, an 
back again to the chair. IV hen at tea, ah 
took notice of the tray, observed the sUinin 
of the japan work, and asked “ what u 
colour was round the edge 3 ’ aha was tol 
that it was yellow; upon which sli# n 
marked, “ i will know that. again." 

Oh the ninth day she came down stairs f 
breakfast in great spirits ; she said to hi 
brother, " (. 'see you very well to-day’; 
and came up to him , and shook hands. SI) 
1 1 - window of a horn 

street, (" a lodj 


*. . . /. t, nrrlmvr ill t lifts Gtt tl*£ .OWpWH® Stfw-Ot' : tw Wfc\ *WU| 

they were m fact ot an 0^ colour* w «« 'vi wwiier. to mini 

evening she looked at her brother’* ker btother, vnAmw 
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himself of be* seeing it, took her to the 
window three several times, and to His sur¬ 
prise and gratification, she pointed it out 
to him distinctly on each trial 

She spent, a great part oft lie eleventh day 
'tyokuig out of the window, and spoke very 
little. , . , 

On the twelfth day she was advised to 
■walk out, which recommendation pleased 
Her much. Air. ~ called on Her, and 
site told him she felt quite Happy. Her 
Brother walked out with Her as Her guide, 
and took her twice round the piazzas of 
Co vent-garden. She appeared much sur¬ 
vived , but:.;»ph-nflv M-.ilv.Vii: S'.u clear 
hie sky fir-i u’: r t. i. ;! !»■■•■ m-iiw, vun she 
|.Anid, »* it is the prettiest thing 1 Have ever 
“ iSfe yet, and equally pretty every time 1 
turPbmnd and look at iL h She distiu- 
guishenkthe street from the foot pavement 
dist;inctl\ftnd stopped from one to the other 
like a per salt accustomed to the use of her 
eyes. Hergb^at curiosity, and the manner 
in which she stared at the variety of ob jects, 
and pointed to them, exciting the observa¬ 
tion of many bystanders ; heT brother soon 
t midnc'e;! li ‘i home, much against her will. 

On the thirteenth day nothing particular 
took place till tea-time, when she observed 
that there was a different tea-tray, and that 
it was not a pretty one, Hut had a dark bor¬ 
der ; which was a correct description. Her 
brother asked her to look in the mirror, and 
tell him if she saw his face in it? To 
Which she answered, evidently disconcerted, 
u I see my own, let me go away/' 

She drove in a carnage, on the fourteenth 
day, lour miles on the Wandsworth road; 
admired most the Bky and the fields, noticed 
the trees, and likewise the river Thames, as 
she crossed Vauxhnll bridge. Atfthis time 
it was bright sunshine, and she raid some¬ 
thing dazzled her when she looked on tlie 
water. 

On the fifteenth day, being Sunday, she 
walked to a chapel at some distance, and 
now evidently saw more distinctly, but ap¬ 
peared more confused than when her Bight 
was less perfect. The people passing on 
the pavement startled her; and once win u 
a gentleman was going past her, who had a 
white waistcoat and a blue coat with yellow 
buttons, Which the sunshine brought full in 
her view, she started so as to draw her bro¬ 
ther, who was walking with her, off the 
pavement. She distinguished the clergy¬ 
man moving his hands in the pulpit, and 
observed that he hold something in them; 
this was a white handkerchief. 

She went in a coach, on the sixteenth 
day, to pay a visit in a distant part of the 
town, and appeared much entertained with 
the bustle in the s:.opts. On asking her 
how she saw on that day 1 she answered, 


“ I see a great deal, if I cBuld duly ten 
what 1 do see; but surely I am very stupid, j 
Nothing particular took place on thi 
seventeeth day; and when her brother 
asked her how she was, she xeplimL “ I 
well, and see better; but don’t we me 
■with too many questions, till I hav«earned 
a little better how to make use of eye. 
All that I can say is, that I am sure, from 
whet I do see, a great change has taken 
place, but I cannot describe what I feel’’ 
Eighteen days after the test operatioriliad 
been performed, I attempted to uacertainVy 
u few experiments her precise notions or 
the colour, size, forms, position, motions/ 
and distances of external objects. As she 
could only see with one eye, nothing could 
be ascertained respecting the question ol 
double vision. She evidently saw the diffe¬ 
rence of colours ; that is, she received and 
was sensible of different impressions from 
different colours. When pieces of papei 
one. and a half inch square, differently co¬ 
loured, were presented to her, she. not only 
distinguished them at once from one ano¬ 
ther, hut gave a decided preference to some 
colours, liking yellow most, and then pah 
pink. It may be here mentioned, that whet 
desirous of examining an object, she lmc 
considerable difficulty in directing her eye 
to it, and finding out im ' position, him* in. 
her hand as well as her -y- \r. a «•!■«.*: 
tions, as a person when blind-folded, or ii 
the dark, gropes with his hands for what h* 
wishes to touch. She also distinguished j 
large from a small object, whea they wen 
both held up before her for comparison. Six 
said she saw different forms in various oh 
jects which were shown to her. On asking 
what she meant by different forms, such m 
long, round, and square, and desiring her tc 
draw with her finger these forms on hei 
other hand, and then presenting to her eyi 
the respective Ibrnia, she pointed fata then 
exactly : she not only cUstinguiskJil small 
from large objects, but knew what was 
meant by ah >vc and lwlow ; to prove which, 
ft figure unuvn wji.h ink wm.s placed bef- n 
her eye, having! u*-end hioad, and die otii-i 
narrow, and she saw' the positions as they 
rei.'iy were, and not inverted. She coult 
also perceive motions; for when a glass oi 
water was placed on the table before her. 
«n approaching her baud near it, it was 
moved quickly to a greater distance, upor 
which she immediately said, “ You move 
it; you take it away/ 1 
She seemed to hwo the greatest difficult!, 
in finding out the distance of an\ object’ 
for when an object was held close to her 
eye, she would search for it by stretching 
her hand far beyond its position, while On 
other occasions she groped close to her owl) 
nice, for a tiring far removed from her. 

She learned with facility the name* of tb« 
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?*? tW ° ^*y s after the c°« i ligbt: purple colour of which she seemed 
shown to her, on! highly gratified, ns well a* with her cap, 
mung into & room, tlie colour of which was: which was orii»wient«d with iW rthW* 


«Mning into & room, the colour of which_ 

I crimson, she observed that it was red. She 
f »l«o observed some pictures hanging on the 
red wall of the'room in which she was sit- 


which was ornamented with red ribbons. 
She had not yet acquired anything; like an 
accurate knowledge of distance or of forms,* 
and up to this period she continued to he 


ting, distinguishing several small figures in • \«rv much confused with every object at 
them, bur not knowing wliatthevrepresent- which she looked. Neither was she yet 

odi and admiring the gilt frames. Ontha' ^ 1 - -*■»—«- > 

same day, she walked round the pond in the 
tl/ centre of St. Jnmes’e-Squart?, and was 
pleased with the glistening of the sun's rays 
on the water, as well as with the blue sky 
V aud green shrubs, the colours of which she 
" named correctly. 

It mdy be here observed, that she had yet 

acquired by the use of her sight but very ..__.. ... 

little knowledge of any forms, and was un-j tern a! things would be more ivenraL^ 
able to apply the information gained by thi- 1 intolifoilile, aud that when she cax^fo l 
new sense, and to compare it with what she 
had been accustomed to acquire by her 
sense of touch. When, therefore, the ex¬ 
periment was made of giving her a silver 
pencil case and a large key to examine with 
her hands, she discriminated and knew each 
distinctly ■ but; when they were placed on 
the table, side by aide, though she distin¬ 
guished each with her eye, yet she could 
not tell which was the pencil case and which 
was the key. 

Nothing farther occurred in the history 
of this lady’s case Worthy of notice, till the 
twenty-fifth day after the Operation. On 
that day She drove in a carriage for an hour 
in the Regent’s Park, and, on her wav there, 


able, without considerable difficulty and 
numerous fruitless trials, to direct her eye 
to an object ; so that when she attempted to 
look at anything, she turned her head in 
various direction's, until her eye caught the 
object of which it was in search. She still 
entertained, however, the same hope which 
she expressed soon after the operation, that 
when she got home her knowledge of 
* '■ ” ‘ ‘Td 

look 

at ■-those objects which had bedf so long 
fntnlliar to her touch, the conrnkion which 
the multiplicity of externy/objects now 
caused, would, in a great measure, subside. 
May mti. 


GUY’S DINNER. 


7b the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sin,—T he Lancet of the 17t.h ult. cap¬ 
tains some remarks on the proceedings which 
took place at the late Anniversary Dinner 
of the gentlemen educated at Guy's Dos- 
seemed more amused than usual, and asked! pita!, and the conduct which J thought pfo- 


tnore questions about the objects surround' 
ing her, such as, u What is that l” it is a 
soldier, she Was answered) " and that, 
see! see!” these were candles of various 
colours* at a tallow chandler’s window. 
“ Who is that, that has passed us just 
no-JB” it was a person on horseback : “ but 
whlris that on the pavement, red ?” it was 
dome ladies who wore red shawls. On 
going into the Park, she was asked what 
-she saw particularly, or if she could guess 
what any of the objects were. ° Oh yes,” 
aim replied, " there is the sky, that is the 
grass; yonder is water, and two white 
thingsWhich Were two swans. On com¬ 
ing home along Piccadilly, the jewellers’ 
shops seemed to surprise her much, and 
her expressions made those around her 
laugh heartily. 

From tins period, till the time of her 
leaving London On the 31st of March’, being 
forty-two days after the operation, she con¬ 
tinued almost daily to gain more informa-; 
tion of the visible world, but she had yet 
much t© karn. She had at; im-i i. a s-n-iti 
accurate notion of colours,_n:id i-'-vsr 
ent shades and 


per to pursue on that occasion is therein 
strongly censured. But as it is stated that 
your account of the circumstances was only 
obtained “ through indirect channels,” the 
whole affair was, 1 believe, entirely misre¬ 
presented, and therefore I trust you will 
give insertion to the following brief state¬ 
ment of facts:— 

Several toasts had been drunk, when the 
Chairman (Dr. Bright ) announced the 
“ Royal College of Surgeons,” Upon this 
I rose from my seat and respectfully in¬ 
quired—! r- • ■ *. ‘i. inquired, whe¬ 
ther it was * tits) Council of 

the College of Surgeons exclmiwly ; or whe¬ 
ther it was to be understood as drinking the 
healths of the members at large 1 The 
phrase “ Royal College of Surgeons” was, 
to me, so equivocal, that. I really did not 
comprehend its meaning. I could |careely 
conceive that the Council of the College of 
Surgeotfs, exclusively, would be toasted in 
an assembly consisting, for the most part, 
of its degraded and insulted member*, aud 
it was with a desire of obtaining 
-ori that I proposed the question. 


to pav me # farewell visit, - , . 

gownj the first of her own choice, with the J without a 


or colours, n:m I '-viT .■ , * , ,, ■ - . 

name* • and when fehe came I have yet to learn that 1 was out of order 

’ ... « its it UMUt ITttftfwf 


she then wore a | in putting the question, as it w uttered 
’ ‘ ‘ • single offensive remark. But no 
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1M 


sooner bad I put the question, and indeed 
I bad not concluded it, when a most dis¬ 
graceful scene of riot and confusion” was 
created by some two or three, who, I should 
almost be inclined to suppose, were “ hired 
to bawl ” onfhe occasion. So exceedingly 
ohatreporous were these gentlemen in their 
vociferations, that a considerable time 
elapsed before tire Chairman could com¬ 
mand silence ; this being at length obtained, 
he observed, that the toast certainly did 
refer to the College of Surgeons, as a cor- 
jHtrutc body, and he then proceeded to argue 
on the propriety of giving the toast. This 

v a- f i i,\ .icssary, because I had 

i i.n''ii-,■■■!■ ■>. and, as I before re- 

fci-*:*.*: h- ! .■: t... 1 put a plain question, 
'«%u( indulging iu any comment. Neither 
was wk my intention to make any further 
obsercmlbiiB, for 1 had purposed, on receiv¬ 
ing a repif from tire Chairman as to the 
Council beij^r the subject of the toast, that 
I would sit towu and invert my glass, or 
that 1 would otherwise leave the room, be¬ 
cause 1 would not, nor will not, join in any 
mark of respect towards a body of men for 
whom, in their corporate, capacity, 1 enter¬ 
tain the strongest poasiMe feeling of contempt. 
The Chairman had concluded his remarks 
(to which, as 1 was bound in common -polite¬ 
ness, 1 stood up for the purpose of listen¬ 
ing) and 1 was about to resume my seat, 
$hen I was assailed with the same discord¬ 
ant yells that, had been made on my propos¬ 
ing the question, i f. was at this period that 
a somewhat angry observation escaped me ; 

I said that 1 had listened with submission 
to the Chair, but that “ I was net to be 
put down by the bawlings of some two or 
three toad-eaters.” I am free to conies.-; 
that 1 was annoyed, and uttered this ex¬ 
pression in anger, hut. it is one for which 1 
am by no means sorry at having used, for 
I knew' my men, and it was an epithet well 
deserved and well applied. 

At this period I left the room of my men 
(teem'd ; what occurred subsequently I know 
not. I may remark. Sir, iu conclusion, that 
in attending this dinner and proposing the 
question to the Chairman, L was actuated by 
no other feeling than that arming from a 
sense of duty. I have ever received from 
the Surgeons of Guy’s -Hospital the most 
marked attention, and 1 feel indebted to 
them for the, many opportunities which they 
have afforded me of effectually pursuing my 
clinical 1 studies, and 1 should gladly have 
seen them enlisted in that cause which, 
being founded on truth and justice, must 1 
ultimately prevail, when each man will stand 
or full on InS own merits or demerits. " 

1 tun, Sir, 

Tour obedient, servant, 

James La iiBEin. 

Walworth, March 4th. 


HYDROCYANIC 


ACID IN DYSPEPSIA! 


To the Editor of The Lancet. I 
Sin,—If it be true that “ it is the duty oft 
every man to endeavour that something may l 
be added by his own industry to the here- j 
ditary aggregate of knowledge and liappi- \ 
ness; ” it is equally so, “ that no man,V‘ho 

is conscious of having performed ilim doty, 

however small the labour, willingly quits 
opinions favourable to himself.” It is thisy 
natural feeling which induces me to trouble 
you with a few remarks on some expressions 
contained in a letter from Dr. ElHotson, 
published in Number 18^ of The Lancet. 
On the general matter of thatletter, 1 should 
have been silent» for I have no desire to 
break a lance in the field of controversy 
with Dr. Elliotson, or With any other of my 
professional brethren ; but. it is not easy for 
an individual, however peaceable, to remain 
passive on reading in a journal of such ex¬ 
tensive circulation as The Lancet, such a 
sentence as tbe following ; “ l did not notice 
Dr. Thomson’s, call, because his claim was 
perfectly ludicrous." In reply to this as¬ 
persion, 1 mean merely to present a plain 
statement of the facts upon which my claim 
is founded. At the time that, claim was set 
up, 1 was as ignorant as Dr. Elliotson that 
Sprengsl, Hufelaud, Haller, and others, had 
prescribed hydrocyanic acid as a remedy iu 
dyspepsia. *■ 

In Dr. EUietson’s work on the Efficacy of 
the Hydrocyanic (or Prussic) Acid in Affec¬ 
tions of the Stomach, which appeared in 
IU20, the aether nrknowledges that he did 
not employ the Piu>,ic acid, until after lie 
had rend Dr. Granville’s Treatise on the in¬ 
ternal use of the Hydrocyanic Acid j, uuul 
he quotes from that, work, a case whiflfc/had 
suggested to me the idea of pie scribing the 
hydrocyanic acid in. affections of tlie sto¬ 
mach. Although I might have conceived 
that I)r, Klliotson had not given the import- 
ance to my observation on tbe effect of the 
acid in that case, which it mepts.yetl should 
not have blamed him on this account; hut., 
in noticing the case, to use his own lan¬ 
guage, as an instance of “ a heat of the 
tongue cured by the acid,” he suppressed 
tlie following reasoning upon the modus 
operandi of the remedy, which accompanied, 
the case: “ As the state of the stomach 
affects tlie tongue by sympathy, perhaps the 
unexpected effect of the acid in t his instance, 
maybe ascribed to it> relieving the morbid 
irritability off tbe surface of the stomach, 
thereby « nlffiug the mice* of the organ to 
lie more wowi) n ieil, and of a more 
healthy character. We kuow that opium, and 
some other mucotics, produce temporary re- 



ON THE HYDROCYANIC ACID. 


pfm cardialgia, timing from acidity ; but, j 

I pter their effect is over, the morbid irrita- 
*ut/ of the organ not only returns, but is 
'igrncutcil ; if, therefore, the Prussic nciil 
duces a more permanent, and im equally 
leficial effect, its importance as an nd- 
fjenct to tonics in the treatment of dyspeptic 
'“Htions, must be obvious/’ * 

Now, Sir, the ease which led toe to ob* 

Rtjjyse the influence of hydrocyanic acid in 
relieving affections of the stomach, and the 
above explanation of the mode in which I 
concei ve it produces benefit, were published 

P a year before Dr. Elliotson's work appeared; 
and, ns I have already stated, were read by 
him before be had prescribed a minim of] 
the acid in stomach complaints. If accident 
directed my attention to the value of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid in dyspepsia, 1. reasoned scien¬ 
tifically on its action; and it must., in common 
candour, be admitted, that Dr. Elliotson 
must have seen my explanation when he 
read the case ; and that I must have taught 
him to prescribe the remedy on scientific 
principles, supposing that he was satisfied 
with my theory. l>r. Ktliorson, however, 
not only avoids acknowledging his acquaint* 
once with my theory, but assumes it as a 
fact, that 1 was so stupid as to'neglect the 
advantages in treating dyspeptic complaints 
which my own observations were calculated 
to point out. Thus, in his letter to Tin; 

T. a Nicer, he asserts that “ so little impres¬ 
sion did this case make even upon Dr* 
Thomson himself, that neither he, nor Dr. 
Granville, nor any other person, had follow*- 
ed it up and published a single case of dys¬ 
pepsia treated with the acid, at the time that 
his work appeared.” The only true asser¬ 
tion contained iu this sentence, is that re- 
f. . ‘ In non-publication of cases. Dr. 

Elliotson could not be ignorant that, in the 
snmcjkcar (1 8SM),) in which his book an- 
penrffln a second edition o! Dr. Gianville ® | rioi 
treatise was published, containing the two 
f.ii m of a letter addressed by 

me to Dr. unmvdlo. 


stiH problematical, they were not ment ioned 
in that communication. 1 have since had 
many opportunities Of verifying the powers 
of the acid in relieving those affections of 
the stomach in which alkalies and bitters • 
are usually prescribed ; and, from its effect* 

1 am new inclined to ascribe the benefit 
which sometimes follows the use of alkaline 
remedies in these complaints, rather to the 
well-known power they possess in diminish* 
iug morl d I" . i ' . applied to se¬ 
creting *.:i. . enabling the* 

juices of the organ to be move slowly se¬ 
creted, and, consequently, of a more healthy 
character, than to their chemical property 
of neutralising the supendnmdtmt acid', 
which is always generated iu dyspepsia, 

“ I think it unnecessary to detail Anro 
than one of the cases of this kind tywhich 
I have given the acid, as the prqjftice was 
nearly the same iu all, with the. exception 
of the employment of purgatives? being more 
requisite in some of them than in others. 

I may, however, here mention,■that in the 
case of Mr. E.-, the dyspeptic symp¬ 

toms, marked by the beat of tongue, have 
been again relieved, as rapidly as ilu-y were 
at first, by a repetition of the acid ; and l 
am now administering it, w ith equal suc¬ 
cess, to a lady upwards of eighty years of 
age, for the removal of curdialgia, conse¬ 
quent to a violent pneumonic attack, from 
which she has just recovered, in which the. 
bent of tongue has pro ved a very distressing 
symptom.’* 

Having made these statements, I leave 
those who. feel any interest in the question, 
to decide whether my pretensions deserve 
the epithet “ ludicrms,*' as applied to them 
by Dr. Elliotson. The claim of having first 
d the hydrocyanic, acid in dyspeptic 
i, concede to Spmigei, and to va¬ 
rious other continental physician *; and I 
have no wish to roll Dr. Elliotson of the 


merit of being the first who employed the 
i. ii.e/'. " intentionally ;” since it i# impos- 
' * , -■ -ihie ; he could have dom .• ! . .*i. ■, 

“ I« the remarks on the fourth case, ro-^ ’ ^ J* \ m ......, M) 

luted in my fonder letter, you will ■ r . firSt of jj,.. (Jrau- 

1 was led incidentally to believe, .• • v .^ u ,, r ior to his employment of 

hydrocyanic acnl might be employed wit-*. , iril . M ,. ac y as a remedy in affections of the 
advantage in dyspepsia, and u other uth c ^ ]u 
tions of the stomach, connected with « 
morbid state of its secreted juices. At the 
period of the publication of that letter, the 
following case, and several others, .were 
under treatmentbut as the results were 


* “ An Historical and Practical Treatise 
on the Internal use of the Hydrocyanic (Prm- 
*e) Add , Ate.; by A, 13. Granville, M. D. 

istEditiioadou, 


I have the honour to be, Sir 4 
Your humble servant, 

A NT ho k v To o n : T u o M30N, 

‘}, Hindu Street, Manchester Square, 
February im. 



EXCISION OF TEETH. 

Iperfenre las sufficiently demonstrated fa 

roAisIlinc ibon-frum. 


Pintended New Surgical Operation 


EXCISION OF TEETH. 


V W e cannot but. fool surprised at the apathy 
which seems to have seized upon the den¬ 
tists of the metropolis, in having overlooked 
the acknowledgments which they owe to 

V TV V Y »r- 1! - ?rv r*m! beneficial 


Ta the second place, Mr- Fay asserts i. 
his instruments are original; hut we con 
ceive, if it once he admitted that ihe opera 

timittetfis not novel, it necessarily follow 

that the means of performing it must hav 
been made use of before. In fact, instru 
meats not at all differing in principle fro® 
Mr. Fay’s, now are, and long have been, x 
the possession of every practising dentist 
although probably not so much r^embhn 
the tools of farriers as Mr. lay’s grandt 
pinres tranchantes. If we ask Ewing, the 
i worthy old ; an, arc dcnCkts’ best cnllei 


. , 11 !ln>n long !,e iiae-been in the habit t‘! n , .:tki , i 

iflbiv' l h ■ ';' V ' ' ’C* l\i ili,lSe instruments for Waite, CartWrighi 

*“ ■* 1 ’! «•«">• n<mm. Itawrgae, &c. kc 


i) clijl i 

: 0,1.ltd) ::cv UiiU 


hi tig T^n: 

u-originaHnvo^ 

■!t!,. n:.m- il.tv , 1 * 1 . It,-.' mi. 11,ow !*<>."• «“»“ ta "V a *. mK ? 
tl»ey shall hereafter have lo do: the first 1 


operation on any mouth committed to their 
charge being merely intended to sow the 
spens of a fourfold golden harvest. 

“ Seriously, however, it may be worth 
while to inquire as shortly as possible into 
the pretensions of Mr. Fay. They are, if 
we understand- them aright-^-i. That he is 
the inventor of a new .Surgical ■•ii'l.ii*. 
which he calls excision of teeth, and •■■!:- 
seq uently that, 2dly, he has invented the in¬ 
struments for performing such excision; 


nute historical information on this matte 
may look into any of the old French authors 
or if these should not be readily at hand, the 
may examine Delabarre’s twenty-third figur 
at the end of his second volume, where the 
will find represented Mr. Fay’s pinces trai 
ckantet de divers genres, without any alteratio 
on the part of that gentleman. 

“ We r mier.ow lo the third assertion, wi 
i-.ai :!.(■ &■ mips of excised teeth occusic 
in-iti i-r pul- a.ir : nroi:\dn'icurt*—• neither b 
i-uisiiL' disenwd am requiring remittal. If 


.‘Idly, that roots of teeth which have been 
excised, give no uneasiness, do not become 
diseased, and never require extraction; and, 

4thly, that their stumps support the re¬ 
maining teeth, and preserve the fom of the 
jaws. With regard to his assertion that ex¬ 
cision occasions no present pain nor subse¬ 
quent uneasiness, wt* cannot do belter Thun - submitted to his excise, after they hi 

onm.i .1 at non. In HU TV,’. * 1 .__I 1 f._J 


scarcely crembk* that even Air. Fay hiuMW 
should have made such an assertion, di 
proved as it is by universal expencnc 
Every body knows tire nature of the fist 
lou» sore called a gum-boil; and we do n 
• hesitate to say, that if S1F. Fay should li 
1 enough to see those patients whoJitt 1 

‘ill® sr 


appeal at once to Mr. Tay spatienit themsel> *$. j fared from the vicissitudes of climate* t! 

•■ffecls of disease, medicine, &c.» he wi 
“ lb siH‘< tit l: 1.is claim loorigir.al ii.v.'i.tioTi,' from ihe loss of custom, h 
If iiv.l'.y up; ears liiiiu- iibsu:,) tfou hue!- 
claim should hi* set up, since it cannot fail 
to b* well known to Mr. Fay himself that 
this idt Mi» u! opt muon l.vs been practised 
by iliT'i,! ; fora .-.t-iies of years, and is 
tills day >ih, 1 T'K' iisisr io for the purpose 
of rrf.ii.j, rid i.,.* t .■* of decayed teeth, 
with a view chiefly to the insertion of pivots 
in fiie cavities oi‘ the remaining fangs, in 
order "to carry what is celled pivoted teeth. 

The same process is Unwise resorted to at 
times when the crown of a tooth is ragged, lowed 

and the patients will mu. submit to the ope-1 ate the distressing eoaftequences of Wvj 
ration at extraction. The mode of proceed j stumps in the mouth, whether excised 
iug is nevertheless adopted as rarely as pos-1 not, that our best-informed dentists i 
sible by ail dentists of the present day wbo j practise but sparingly , and only in heal 
i oiuluct their practice on any thing like true ' court milieus, the mode of replacing U 
pathological priuriplcs, because extensive ex- j^iy means of a pivot, from an observ&tio 


r.nti,!<•»<■►. We can at any rate asae 
ns a fact (for the truth of which we app« 
to the experience of all respectable dentist 
that gm-boil, alums, nhtratm «f the peril 
teum, and abmptimt of the nickels, togeth 
with great pain, genera! ctwstUutMml derun^ 
m ent, mitatim, and to crown all, the nltiuu. 
n ecessi ty for the eitradion of those fangs 
stumps, are sooner or later the almost inei 
table results of etching teeth , as well as 
hliimiw of , wry C. ll li„:'. bt in. 




EXCISION OF TEETH. 
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E distressing consequences so frequently substituted, except in cases where violence 
on such practice. has been committed, or where nature has 

t - ' been disturbed in lifer work by the presence 

‘Mr. fay is made to talk of healthy rooU. of bodies she wishes to get .rid of, mid is 
ere, however, must certainly be an error thus forced into what is termed diseased . 
i^^te wport. We cannot believe any man action. This diseased action is generally , 
t# be w absurd u to apply the <pbV ■ iho r .os-: inner' of dead roots. In fact, 
htahky to substancoe deed, an every p.»r* ••fjalworptbia nu.v !»■> said, literally speaking, 
aa organised body must be when its vessels never to occur except iu consequence of 
opinpletely destroyed. Mr. Fay si^ihiV.Trdiw. of the periosteum and sockets, 
aborts, that the cavity in the root is 'my. n! by the pressure of dead teeth, hr 
often filled up with an osseous deposit; hut j remains ot‘ teeth, 
bad lie examined thur mutter carefully, lie j 

'"t^dd have found it to be notbiug more tlnn j '* " how-'e.-r. Ih- teeth have been 
Ulster* It is andnubieiUv hard enough t „; i-"«' v* witb-iinm.fh n donee to the stir* 
ttMfta the appearance of boav, hutaiUwd., rt ' Uft ‘ , ; n S *- v! Ila « been per- 

ajp security whatever against the diseases to j t;i complete her work without inter- * n 
which these roots are liable. With n-^wt j ru P t,na j her usual hamonume mmtf 
fo.Jus strong point, via. the. advantages {f* 1 w , lit ****** the ridge of nw-forfofd 
m j fa g from his new wgical operation, we j ho Q e is bn a level with the alveoli of thft 


S ilreadv in brief disposed of the advan-1 ori £ kttl or remaining teeth, possessing a 
i of ftming-, and regarding the keep-! hwd« caaailtwce and* sharper edge, 


t^gUp the form of the jaw, mid supporting) 


u; - • . . v ., - As the learned physiologist, M. Serros, 

HU remaining teeth, we maintain the fact: . „ „ T ,.= _* 1 v k ’ , \ , . 

S* d - T . h i. v»ry -Jta.;f CLr 

fery ™?.r* «** “y,r f 

jw*-” -»■!».« ¥«• *“ d ™-!toacW «,»«i. mrnk* tt ft. Mr 

Ijt.' ^ t, mi ? *, ? J-** 16 ®* .q " ■ print., in a iiiHiner mueb enUaiated t. deV 
#S» F . Ih,wn.u«. mM h? Wiwthe.pubBe.M-rw.^iiMMl™.' 
* ***** * Mm ntoh may ju.tiy, „ £ ttM Nt : fci , % to , u „. 

l#-.S»usi(U*r«u as extraneous, occasions . *««,..•:„* Vk, #..* i„ 

ijAuua; of il.. W. and oltimatrl, .mothj ^ tera , t»f tow e ^«l u.l is 
■MtorhdMdn »an. urJ 4 , nll . n ^ ^ rf „ 

, JT“ t .“ L *- ■ ...rei.-ul «. wMrt mhM only to 

fern, km fern* 0» toot, miu » >, WwMrr . mi it j, w 

jfcftorquinnno. .they no «n|'i">r: p„d<ao<n. «(M tfa *« 

1^A*muwu;tndk hi ut . j 

to uudurujinc tlxfem by the irritaii.ui, | * 

«H0W, and fnagua often produced arooad. «« W c foolmuch tempted to dilate on many 
ef ^hich circumstance any person may as- other points of this moct interesting subject, 
tilfy himself by the bare inspection of the hut must now conclude, 
feig or dead subject. A very simple con- 

Hpermlon, however, wilt ueHjre to convince “ It is Miuewliaf "tiuiigc that th# dentists 
perflhody ; for suppose the teeth to be a of the awtri>;h)lic al.jv-i he dazaled by the 
let oniones, such as the letters VVW* brilliancy of two transatlantic luminaries at; 
Is^iporteil by the contact of their averted one time, and that both of them, ihould be 
bfljjes, it is evident that if the superior half so indiscriminately lauded, although their 
i^one of them bo broken off, th- run.iiuing - prificiph-a of practice are dianiftrlcallv op- 
h«df cad afford no support to the others .; posit «• •• lie "one iusisting mi - mumping" 
and it is also dear that there is nothing to • th- pnhh.. mid the other having written a 
prevent their Ming into the space if their huge volume on little eke thsin the priuci- 
antagonist# tend to force them into that po- pies of “ uoatumping ” tliew. We allude 
sitioii. But the. truth is, that Mr, Fay takes to Mr. Koecker s recent work on the Teeth 

the etmrptm 


“ It is really unfortunate that this branch 
of the healing aft should never have excited 


the ulmrptim of ike alveolar pmm. On ex- » ™ ™ flU0WU never nave e.xcue<t 

° V, •, ,. : v ». h .,„u thp the attention of any member of the Ulndon 

ST** 1^1 rf .ji»'. krthW. JfW "Sf'l' 10 «v M,hi * 

g:. to.»e fa>»h»a U.c<mW,« then>rf<msie4 «.d 

wSi Sm' to ii., r,t„. . . u ‘ e 8 5 *“'y 

If- 0—kkU 

substance in a particular part, docs realty \ 
not take place, there being actually a new 

formation : the original alveolar pmcess ia j . . « 

absorbed, hut a beautiful ridge of bone is ( 
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TABLE OF THEttMOMETRICAL SCALES'. 


C HEM.1ST K V. 


Miners' Safety Lamp, 

T m only real objection to the use of Sir 
11. J)acy’« safe lamp for coal miners is the 
inferior degree of light that it gives when 
< oinpiirrd with rV:.tr riven by the naked 
« and!-, l i.i-iri.m iwk^iw.', nn.-.'ieh. 
the necessary obstv :ei'.iin ufl'**:i-*! by im 
black wire of which the cage, or gauae, is 
composed within which tlie lamp is placed, 
and the casual obstruction occasioned”by the 
ndhesion of smoke to the inside of the cage 
disiieu the lump is not carefully trimmed, 
mid of smut and dost on the outside of the 
cage. 

To diminish the obscuration occasioned 
by the first cause, Mr. Roberts, of St. 
Helen's, Lancashire, proposes'that Abe wire 
should ho kept bright and polished, by 
cleaning the cage every night with a soft 
brush and the black powder, or smut which 
occurs in all coal mines, especially in the 
neighbourhood of faults; this smut is a pul¬ 
verulent non«l)itttinmous coal, sufficiently 
hard to remove the rust, from the surface of 
the wire without materially wearing the wire 
itself. -A# the lamp■■■ :.» i 
the oil will run ,»ii' t‘n ■ «■. • n ■ 

an which it is placed, if the lamp is laid in 
a horizontal position, an accident which fre¬ 
quently occurs, on account of the lamp 
being lather top heavy. When this hap¬ 
pens, the gauze becomes smeared over with 
viscid oil, which causes the coal-dust float¬ 
ing in the air of the mine, to adhere to it, 
and in a short time to fill up more or less 
the meshes of the gauze. 

In Mr. Robert's lamp the overflow of oil 
is impossible, on account of the dome-shaped 
cover which surrounds the wick; the dust, 
therefore, that settles on the, gauze may be 
dislodged by a mere tap of the finger, or 
by ..’i. \ of a small brush, similar 
t‘„- ''e soldier# carry to clean 

the pan of their muskets, and which might 
be attached by a bit of small chain to the 
handle of the lamp. This improvement of 
Air, Robert’s, for which he has received the 
silver Vulcan medal from the Society of 
Am, is likely to prove of great advantage 
to that numerous body of men, the coal¬ 
miner.. • Transact it m of the Society f Arts, 
Feb. 1 Ui? 7 . 


A Cmparatuy Tank of the different Tker * 
mometricai Scales. 

It f.. p.vi.lR 1 - I.- that when we hare 
to spear. p.’:‘ i.'!-■: . u. and other experi ■ 
taenia porfonaed upon the Continent, that 


temperature requires to be sm r ‘ImJ a*. lj| 
it should he remembered, tlm! n c:ii'< i-.r| 
parts of Europe the temperature is esti«' 
mated according to different scales. The 
Hermans, Danes, and Norwegians, employ 
the thermonuxar of Reaumur ; the Trench 
for the most part use the Centigrade, whilst 
in this country Fahrenheit's thermometer is 
almost exclusively employed. 

1 The two fixed points usually resorted to 
in dividing a thcmometrical scale, are the 
boiling and freezing points of water, which 
under the same degree of atmospheric pres¬ 
sure always occur at the, same temperature. 
This plan is adopted in the scales of the 
Centigrade and of Reaumur ; in the former 
the intermediate part is divided into 10t) u , 
and iu the latter only into 

Fahrenheit's scale commences at 32* fie. 
low the freezing point, and his boiling point 
is 212°, Now in order to arrive at the re¬ 
lative value of any degree on these scales, 
the following rules will serve us : 

Each degree of Fahrenheit is equal to $ 
of a degree, of Reaumur ; if therefore it be 
desired to know what is the equivalent 
degree of Reaumur for any degree of Fahren¬ 
heit, it will only be necessary to multiply the 
number of Fahrenheit by 4, and to divide by 
9, the quotient will he the corresponding 
degree of Reaumur, of course always making 
an allowance for the of Fahrenheit be¬ 
low the 0° of Reaumur. 

For example, 6fi° of Fahrenheit minus 
Y2-, will be equal to 3 which being 
multiplied by 4, afford 144, and this sum 0 
divided- by 9* will give 16*V the equivalent 
number in the scale of Reaumur. 

To reduce the degrees of Reaumur to 
th.> . . f they are to be multiplied 

.. 9 .iici ui'idcu by 4, to which 32“ must 
he added. 

For example s 

R. x 9*720+4=*l80-f 32=212 F. 

Every degree of Fahrenheit is equal to. 
§ths of a degree on the Centigrade scale j 
Urn comparison is therefore to be made as 
follows; 

F. 212° minus 3$° are equal to MU, 
which being multiplied by ■>, afford 900, and 
thia number being divided by 9, gives 10 U°, 
the equivalent number of the Centigrade 
scale. To ascertain the value of any num¬ 
ber ou the- Centrigrade it will only be neces¬ 
sary to reverse the latter method ; 

C. 100x9«900+A».180-(-32^212 F. 
and so on for any intermediate degree. 



SURGICAL REFORM. 

instrumentality the Charter could be set 
aside, and the present Council proved to be 
a set of csrRPBRS* Souietb.bg on this point, 
should it be necessary, may be attempted 
hereafter j meanwhile we must direct oui? 
attention to, and rely on the wisdom of 
Parliament. We should embrace every 
opportunity of making our grievances known 
to those members of the Legislature with 
whom we might happen to come in contact, ■ 
and likewise explain to them the reasonable 
1 of the conflict, until victory, complete vie- nature of the method we seek to adopt for ( | 
tory, shall crown our exertions. Over- their removal and prevention. The notice* 
whelmed with the infamy which their and discussions which have appeared in. the 
corporate tyranny has brought down upon newspapers, both metropolitan and provin- 
them, they feel their disgraceful and perilous cial, luncheon most serviceable to our cause; 
situation, but have not sufficient talent to these have not only been diffuse, but Ire- 
make any movement that is in the slightest quently repeated. Within the last fort- 
degree calculated to relieve them from their night, the College has received a precious 
difficulties. The arguments of Loan Thur- exposure in the journals of the North. On 
row against the present Charter are un- Tuesday the 20 th ult., a numerous meeting 
answerable, and his exposure of its gross of the members of the College was held in 
injustice and impolicy most conclusive, the Court House at Leeds ; it was not 
Good heavens! upon what principle is it, only attended by the surgeons of that popu- 
that twenty-one persons, who elect each lous town, but by those of the neighbouring 
other, shall possess the projfierty and country. The resolutions in favour of the 
execise unrestrained supervisal over the prayer of the Lrndm Petition, and denounc- 
nflairs of thousands of their professional mg the eouduct of the Council, all passed 
brethren 1 It is really too monstrous to be item, mu Not a single voice was raised on 
tolerated; and our surprise that any indi- behalf of the College ; not a syllable was 
p vidual should have had the audacity to insult heard in extenuation of the “ Regulations ' 
the r^fcpf the throne with e prayer for such of the « Ruling^ Powers ;" nor in vindica- 
a power, is equalled only by the pity we tiou of the Cu^Rtew. In fact, so honourble, 
must feel for the weakness of the Ring who so just, so prattPWorthy, does orposirrow 
could grant it. to the College appear to the surgeons of 

In one of our Numbers for May 1324, is Leeds and its vicinity, that some of them 
the following passage : “ we are inclined to are now waging s literary warfare, with a 
question the ergautv of the Charter, and view to establish who were the first to dia¬ 
we think it highly probable, that it mil vlti- play it j and some of the M*now. although 
tnaUly prove in point r/ law, uttedyfatiU and heartily haling the tyranny of the « Ruling 
j»««er less-/' we are still of the same opinion. Powers,” were so nettled because they bad 
lrnt at this time it would not be prudent to no share in corn .-mug ilu- meet mg» would >*i.l 
state the grounds on which we have come attend at all. Oh! fie, fie ! Mr, Chorus v, 
to this conclusion; this much, however, we 
may divulge, that we firmly believe there 
are many members of the late Corporation 
of Surgeons now living, through whos 
No. 104. 


rom a man of your intelligence arm mue- 
endent mind, we expected better things, 
luch a display of contemptible vanity ss we 
>erceive in these proceeding, ilib. c$?nes the 


| THE LANCET. 

if Imdon, Saturday, March 10, 382*. 

1 The speed) of Lord Thurlow has made our 
Iworthy Counlll quake to the very marrow. 
They are really in a state of pitiable trem¬ 
bling, and wo could out of mercy gladly 
desist from further attacking them, if our 
public duty, and the interests of science, 
fejlid not imperiously demand a continuance 
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votaries of science. Mr. Corsf.lus, in the 
course of his speech, stated, that when he 
was examined at the College, the first ques¬ 
tion put to him was, *' Whose /secures have 
yon attended 1 ?'’ he replied, “ I studied 
anatomy under Mr. Grainger.” The £x- 

atninw rejoined, “ That is a d-d lie ; ” 

and continued the same conduct throughout. 
We thank Mr, Cons Ellis for introducing 
our friend Pluto to the people of the North, 
It was moved that John Marshall, Esq. 
, be requested to present the Leeds Petition — 
and that Lord Milton, R. F. W ilron, Esq., 
and the Hon. Wm. Duncomre would give it 
their support. 


We perceive hy the newspapers, that the ! 
Lectures are to he commenced at the Col¬ 
lege, on Tuesday next •, the following is the 
advertisement which contains this informa¬ 
tion. 

“ Royal College of Surgeons in London. 

>—Notice.—The Ensuing Course of Lec¬ 
tures will he commenced on Tuesday , the 
13th instant, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, I 
and will be continued on Tuesdays. Thurs¬ 
days, and Saturdays, at the same hour, until 
completed, EnMiftcu Beleour, Sec.” 

N ow to whom is this addressed ? To no 
other than the members of the College ; and 
Such is the manner in which they are ac¬ 
costed by Edmund Relfour, Sec., their own 
servant, but who is under the command 
the Cot: ncil. What could have been more 
simple, easy, or proper than— 

Gentlemen,—I am directed to inform you, 1 
&.C, &c, ? no, this would have been too 
respectful from u servant to his master, at 
leaBt it w T ould have been too much respect 
for the Council to have shown the great 
body of the Members, hence they say; 
— “ Here ! notice! you contemptible 
wretches 1—the lectures are to be delivered, 
and as a mark of our great condescension, 
you may once more pollute the College and 
coiue to hear them j if not, you may stay away 
and be — 1 >> This is the language these 
insignihcant coxcoaibs would employ to* 


wards us if they dared, which in, truth b 
only in unison with the feeling that dictated 
the above insulting notice ! 

There is a circumstance that we have 
often observed in the theatre of the College, 
which has been particularly painful to us, 
and never more so than when we had the 
j misery to hear the Cruikshankian Ora* 

| tion ; we allude to the indecent distinction 
invariably conferred on the London Hospital 
j .Swrgwts, these gentlemen being always per- 
j mitted to enter the theatre at a different door 
from the Genera/ Practitioner, and to Occupy 
seats in the first division, with the President 
and visitors; thus constantly separated from 
Members generally, by an invidious and dis¬ 
gusting partition, Hence it frequently hap¬ 
pens, that young men, not many removes 
from ** beardless boys,*’ are comfortably 
seated on benches not half occupied, whilst 
many of the aged and venerable Members 
have their “ grey locks” insulted, in being 
directed to seats which they are unable to 
reach, in consequence of their infirmities. 
This is a most scandalous practice, and re¬ 
quires immediate abolition. We are not so 
unreasonable as to desire that all distinc¬ 
tions should be laid aside, far from it: we 
willingly concede the seats in the first divi¬ 
sion to the Officers of the College, to 
the Visitors, and to the present aijgl past 
Professors, as Messrs. Bell and *^rken, 
and Messrs. Lawrence and Bhodie. But 
we do protest most strenuously against be¬ 
stowing marks of honour and distinction on 
Hospital Surgeons, to which they have no 
more just claim, than the senseless boards 
they encumber ; and if they presume again 
to Occupy those seats, we hope that their 
brother Members will on Tuesday next 
give them a lesson that shall improve their 
| taste, and make them recollect it is said in 
j holy writ, “ He that exalte th himself shall 
j be abased.” 


Jemmy Johnson says lie never wrote 
Mmik Glace/’ 



x EXCISION Of 

J At page TS4, will be found an article 
flfc “ Excision of the Teeth,” " Mr. Fay's 
forceps,” " Mr. Fay's Stumps,” and, in- 
ideed, on “ Mr. Fay” himself. The M'S. of 
^this exquisite production was sent to us some 
mouths back, with a request, that if u dis¬ 
approved,’* it should be returned to our 
office; we did “ disapprove," and returned 
it accordingly, Afterwards it was printed, 
we do not nay published, in " Anderson's 
•Quarterly Journal of British and Foreign 
Medicine,” now defunct, (and really, con¬ 
sidering the Meoico-Fowico trash still 
afloat, it merited a more protracted ex¬ 
istence,) it has been circulated in the form 
of a " Tract on Dental Surgery,” and we 
believe has been stitched up with the 
magazines. Had it not been thus distributed, 
we should have again declined ita insertion, 
and we only give it a place now, that; we 
may answer itn arguments, and expose its 
cut-throat malignity. A paper of this de¬ 
scription, insidiously and silently promul¬ 
gated amongst medical practitioners, and 
private families, might be productive of great 
injury to the individual against whom, in re¬ 
ality, it is directed, and we feel particularly 
indebted to our esteemed correspondent for 
haying called our attention to the subject, 
J and thus given us an opportunity of pro- 
tootin^Mr. Fay as far as we are capable 
from A assassin-like attack of his slander¬ 
ous foe. 

With regard to this writer's two first 
propositions, it is only necessary to state, 
that the Society of Arts during ita last 
session, presented Mr. Fay with the large 
Si ever Medal, in consequence of what 
were supposed to he the excellence and 
originality of hie instruments; and that be¬ 
fore that honour was conferred, all the 
most eminent dentists of the metropolis, and 
several very eminent surgeons, attended at 
the Society, examined those instruments, 
and had no facts to offer against either 
their excellence or originality, although 
some of them were moatindustrious in their 


THE TEETH* m 

opposition, and displayed considerable in¬ 
genuity. Of the tnw>reality of the in¬ 
struments, therefore, it is hot necessary to 
say another word. At the Society it waft 
also Acknowledged, that " excision,” as per¬ 
formed with Mr. Fay’s forceps, was as much 
a novelty as the instrument. The third and 
fourth propositions which the writer fathers, 
on Mr, Fay, being mere bastards Of his 
own fabrication, we shall not further notice 
them; to avoid all quibbling, however, and 
with a view to expose the effrontery of this 
writer, we will extract a passage from Mr. 
Fat's paper, published in the last volume of 
the Society's Transactions; when speaking of 
excision, he says, " I recommend if as a 
most valuable substitute for extraction of 
the teeth in the majority of cases of caries, 
hut by no mam to supersede it altogether, as 
there are and. must ever {« cum requiring tint 
entire extraction of the teeth.” Enough 
on tins point. 

The writer next affects to sneer at Mr. 
Kay, because he speaks of healthy hoots 
being left after " excision," and of their 
supporting the adjoining teeth ; he say#, "We 
cannot believe any man to be so absurd as 
to apply the epithet healthy to substances 
dead, as every part of an organised body 
must be, when its vessels are completely 
destroyed." Certes, Mr. Sapient I But does 
the removal of the crown of a tooth destroy 
the vitality of its roots 1 Do the vessels enter 
the mmm first, and then pass on to the roots, 
or do they enter at the roots first'! Does 
the amputation of a foot destroy vitality in 
the leg, o* amputation of the band that of 
the arm 1 If the first supply of blood were 
through the toes and fingers, such conse¬ 
quences might occur; bat as the first Influx 
of blood meanders along the farts which are 
left, so do they Hve; and as the fangs of 
teeth first receive all the vessels, so do they 
live, when not destroyed by disease, after 
the crowns are removed. In another place, 
this consistent writer speaks of the 'pM 
often experienced in these d«id stumps; atuf 
3 B 8 
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h® stoutly wntend^^ of operating tothe surgeons and ptj* 

afford no support to the adjoining teeth; he I pile of the "Westmmtet Hospital, to tli 
says, “ Suppose the teeth to he a set of 1 surgeons and pupils of Guy’s, to the meml 
cones, such as the letters yyyy, supported 1 hetB of the Westminster and London Medil 
"hy the contact of their inverted bases, it is 1 cal Societies, and finally, before the Society^ 
evident, that if the superior half of one of I of Arts: This is not the conduct of a quack, 
them he broken off, the remaining half can 1 of an unprincipled empiric ; but, on the 
afford no support to the others.” But what j contrary, the open and frank behaviour of 
' becomes of this hypothesis, when we daily, an honest roan, who feels sufficient security 
nay, hourly, see persons in whom the crtmms in the utility and integrity of his principles, 
of the teeth neither are, nor ever were, in 
contact, yet are healthy, upright, and firm ( 

Again, m children, how seldom is it that 
their inmores are in contact, and yet, are 
they not firmly fixed 1 The truth is, that the 
fangt of the teeth, and the alveolar processes, 
may be compared to two sets of cones, with re¬ 
versed bases, and that any healthy portion, 
whether fang or alveolar process, tends to 
maintain the natural position of the parts. 

The writer tells us, that after teeth have 
been extracted, “ a ridge of hone is formed 
on a level with the alveoli of the original.” j 
Nothing can be more false, as every Mu¬ 
seum in this town will furnish ample proof; 
and so far from-the remaining teeth receiv¬ 
ing support from this ridge of hone, it is a 
notorious fact, that after a tooth has been 
removed a few years, the adjoining ones ap¬ 
proximate so as to be nearly, or quite, in 
contact. One extract more, and we have 
done : “ Although Ewin# might not, per¬ 
haps, find it convenient to execute Mt. 

Ray's ordersthe inuendo contained in 
this sentence cannot be misunderstood, and 
a tiring of greater baseness we ne ver beheld. 

To write thus of an unprotected stranger, of J 
a foreigner who has come amongst us, and 
publicly exhibited the fruits of Iris talents 1 
Had Mr. Ray brought with him “ peculiar 
forceps which he could not expose,” and had 
he professed to “ extract” or excise teeth 
by methods peculiar to kimaelf, like some 
Other dentists in this town, we should have 
despised as much as we now respect him. 

He came with no “ secret operation,’' hut, on 
the contrary, exhibited his instruments and 


In our last Number, (page 709,) we in* 
serted an extract from the letter of a cor¬ 
respondent, containing some very severe 
animadversions on the treatment expe¬ 
rienced by the out-patients of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital ; he added, however, that “ in the 
medical department, mm exception might be 
made ; ” wo are happy to find that this 
“ some exception,” in the medical depart¬ 
ment, is too qualified an expression, as we 
have the authority of Dr. Roots, the assis¬ 
tant physician, for stating, that he is not 
placed under the slightest restraint in pre¬ 
scribing for the out-patients, who frequently 
amount from eighty to one hundred in a day, 
and for some of whom on particular occa¬ 
sions Dr. Roots has ordered upwards of a 
hundred leeches, which have been supplied 

without murmur or hesitation. Our "orres- 
i<l 

pondent had not the most distant intention 
of imputing neglect to Dr. Roots, who, from 
the zeal and ability he invariably displays in 
the discharge of his important duties, is a 
blessing to the poor sufferers of the Hopital. 


At the St. Thomas’s Dinner, held last 
week, so *• huge and deep” was the dark¬ 
ness Occasioned by the presence of the 
GniiAT SifBfiicAL Eclipse, that eighteen 
additional chandeliers were suspended. 
Ben Travers inquired particularly for 
Sultana Raisins. 
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that Mr. Secretaby Canniko, 

■ 'fl#h«ing asked to attend the Annual Freeing 
■'ym which the Cou.sc js of Physicians 
' „njg»les its friends, and by which an attempt 
j$> made to bring us back to the pure ages of 
-scholastic nonsense, answered, “ So, Sir, 
you have discovered that the College has 
got the climacteric disease. I shall attend 
when she requires a purging ; but the task 
of invigorating her may better bo intrusted 
to your hands, though, 1 fear you have a 
bi»d case.” 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

(From a Correspondent.) 

February 20th, 1827. 

Sir,-—I am desired to inform you, that in 
consequence of a correspondence which has 
token place between the President of the 
College of Physicians and the President of 
the College of Surgeons, the Hoard of Cu¬ 
rators have adopted the following Resolu¬ 
tion ;—■ 

“ That the Licentiates of the College of 
Physicians shall hereafter be admitted to 
the Museum of the College of Surgeons, 
upon all days of public exhibition, without 
further ceremony than that of inscribing 
their names in the Visi tors' Book.” 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

Wm. Macmjchakl, 
Registrar. 

By order of the Royal College of Physicians. 

Thi%>tter is only gratifying, as a symp¬ 
tom of the salutary terror which the past 
discussions, and the anticipation of future 
castigation, have imprinted on the minds of 
the indolent drones of our learned hodkh It 
is evident that the extra professional cura¬ 
tors have felt the gross impropriety and ab¬ 
surdity of the in vasion attempted to he made 
hy the fellows of the College of Physicians, 
ou the rights of their equally meritorious 
brethren, and we trust they will go on and 
feel that the same privilege ought to be ex¬ 
tended to every member of the medical pro¬ 
fession. especially to that very numerous 
body of well informed and industrious prac¬ 


titioners to whom the public is hourly more 
indebted, than to the idle dolts of the Col¬ 
lege of Physicians in twelve months. It » 
said that a fooling exists among the Fellows 
of the College, of the absolute necessity of 
their doing somethin^ to redeem their chat 
rarter with the public. If they are at last 
become sensible of the altered circumstance* 
of the times in which we live, we are glad of 
it, though it would have afforded us more 
pleasure to see their endeavours at a reform 
in the profession proceed from a purer 
source. We cannot, however, look upon 
the above letter as a very pure specimen of 
this spirit. We should he glad to see a 
good reason assigned for the licentiates of 
the College of Physicians being admitted as 
visitm-s. Why do they not,—why does not 
every person, practising physic in any of its 
brandies (we do not even except the apothe¬ 
cary), walk into this national Museum by 
right, by an equal right with those presump¬ 
tuous persons who live within the sainted 
pale of the College ? This Museum was 
bought with the public money, was given 
for n public and useful purpose, and the ob¬ 
ject of the legislature has been frustrated, 
we have no hesitation in saying, by a base 
and paltry trick on the part of the two Col¬ 
leges. 'The President of the College of Phy¬ 
sicians caused the words “ Fellows of the 
College” to be inserted in the Treasury Mi¬ 
nute, well knowing that the persons to 
whom he addressed himself, believed every 
physician in London to bo what he ought to 
be, a fellow of the College. The worthies 
of the College of Surgeons have gone a 
step further in chicanery, arid have wholly 
excluded every member of the College, ex¬ 
cept the few of the craft, from the advan¬ 
tages intended for them by the munificent 
donation of the Parliament of the country. 

It would be well, however, for the licen¬ 
tiates of the College to pause a little, ere 
they avail themselves of the privilege thus 
doled out to them. Let them reflect, and 
they will easily perceive that thus measure 
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i* not adopted without a party motive, The 
fellows of the College have felt the public 
Opinion too strong for them, and see that if 
they do not bend they must break, They 
are willing, however, to make an insidious 
attempt to rivet the chains of the licen¬ 
tiates still faster than before. In the in¬ 
stances in winch the just claims of the licen¬ 
tiates to be admitted into the College have 
been subjects of litigation, the answer of the 
Court of King’s Bench has been, that the 
licentiates, by signing their names to the 
laws of the College, admitted their justice, 
and cannot, therefore, be allowed to found a 
plea in court on their oppressive nature. 
They may depend upon it, that the same 
use will be made of their signatures in the 
Visitors' Book, when the petition of a 
wronged profession is discussed in the two 
houses of parliament. Their having ac¬ 
cepted of this insolent proposal, in which 
that which may and must eventually be ex¬ 
torted as a right, is miserably offered as a 
boon, will be construed by the enemies of 
science into a tacit confession, that enough 
has been done. 

If anything were wanting to urge the 
persons to whom this letter i« addressed, to 
refrain from inserting their names in the 
Visitors’ Book of the College of Surge one, 
it is supplied by the terms of the resolution, 
at once insolent and crouching. We call 
their attention, in a particular manner, to 
the words “ witfmt furtJw ceremony,” evi¬ 
dently meant to conciliate and soften down 
the just indignation of the profession at 
what has already taken place, and to blind 
them as to what is still withheld. We trust 
the licentiates will, st last, show' some bold 
conduct, and cast off the supine and timid 
spirit winch has hitherto disgraced them. 
Let them b® true to themselves, and they 
will hive no occasion to complaia of want of 
sympathy on the part of the public. Let 
them inamt cm a parity of rights, on the 
right of wring t public museum without 
being questioned by any one, on the power 


of introducing whom they will, and on every 
other privilege possessed by others. 

It is difficult to divine on what pretest 
such measures as these, which have been 
adopted to ruin this Museum and destroy 
its utility, can possibly be defended. The 
intention, if not the literal meaning of the 
Parliamentary grant, evidently was that the 
juagnificient collection it contains should be 
placed in the College of Surgeons for tire 
beuefit of the whole medical world, and the 
encouragement of the study of anatomy. 
But by whom has the exclusive benefit of 
it been usurped 1 By the fellows of the Col* 
lege of Physicians, men for the greater port 
ignorant of every branch of anatomy, and 
by a few surgeons either disabled by age or 
precluded by business from making any use 
of it. There might even be some excuse found 
for them if they did use it, but we much 
question whether the visits of all of them 
put together since the foundation of the 
Museum, average one per week. They 
have not hesitated to sacrifice the whole of 
their profession, the interests of science, 
truth, justice, and honour, to obtain a paltry, 
and as it now appears, a disgraceful dis¬ 
tinction for themselves. 


MAN-MIDWIFERY. 

To thg Editor of The Lawcjwv 
Sih,— Not having had a sight of Sir An¬ 
thony Carlisle’s Letter, published in The 
Tim i newspaper, containing hi« very learned 
and liberal views of the present state of ob¬ 
stetric practice in this country, I hud no op- 
portunity of judging of its merits but from 
report, until it appeared in the pages of your 
Journal. Had this notorious letter, (for no¬ 
torious it has become, > hem dictated by a 
cool and dispassionate fluth in the power* 
•of Nature fulfilling bet object in the partu¬ 
rient process, it would have been a pleasing, 
i -ietcv1 v p-V'V' *-.*1 r— nn y physiologi¬ 
cal ha, c etu,;ou the controversial 

field, and to have taken up the gauntlet 
which he has so wantonly thrown down. 
Manifest a* it must be. that the whole tenor 
of his observations is marked by a total 
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wj&jit qf knowledge of hits subject, and that 
his language is that of intemperate censure 
nud invective against a respectable class of 
practitioners ; it would, perhaps, be more 
compatible with professional respectability, 
to allow the letter to pass unnoticed, parti¬ 
cularly as the indignity wliicli it offers to 
every honest and conscientious man practis¬ 
ing midwifery, is too palpable to require 
comment- \ et, Sir, I cannot help \olim- 
teering a few brief remarks, and altl.--.ugh 
urged to them by wounded feelings, which 
I, m common with my brother practitioners, 
mmt experience upon the occasion, I will 
endeavour to avoid that rock of scurrility, 
which would have wrecked the bark of the 
adventurer, even had it not been assailed 
with the thousand adverse winds which 
now blow cm it from every part of the 
'United Kingdom. 

» The Letter sets out. with a preliminary 
observation upon the condition and manage¬ 
ment of our national institutions, l;: 1 ■ »• •: 
diverges into the subject of an :m- rdr-i 
society for the licensing cf men to ;*ri« 
the obstetric art; ut the same time caution¬ 
ing Mr. Feel (to whom the said Letter '* 
add ressed) and. the public, of the probsbili* w 
that vice and avarice may have some share in 
this professional movement; as if the cir¬ 
cumstance had been familiar to the author, 
that these two heinous sins had .already 
found their way into the medical establish¬ 
ment of this country! As « Member of the 
Society alluded to, denominated ** The Ob¬ 
stetric Society,” it would be an act of in¬ 
justice to myself, and to the members gene¬ 
rally, (amongst whom are to be found men 
of talent, honour, and integrity,) if 1 omit¬ 
ted to state that its leading object is to pe¬ 
tition Parliament, that the practice of mid¬ 
wifery may be subject vo the same restric¬ 
tions as the oilier branches of medical 
science, the necessity of which -ir- 
be^most universally admitted; a::-: ui 
I ijfcmr under some misconception or igno¬ 
rance, <such intention was never for a mo¬ 
ment entertained by the Society, as that of 
applying to the legislature for a separate 
Charter. 

The author of the letter, to whom the 
profession is indebted for many ingenious 
hypotheses. ffias certainly again contributed 
to 'the promulgation of a very important dis¬ 
covery, •'anwti'ii is a natural process’ 
as If the w hole world were ignorant of the 
fact; and insinuates, that because the late 
Queen Charlotte passed through the period 
oi : child-birth with comparative case and 
aaf.-ty, assisted only by *' h nod Mrs. Draper/’ 
the Print* Charlotte. under the same ma¬ 
nagement, would have been now alive to 
have espoused the cause of the worthy 
Knight! he, therefore, mpectfutiy wiggnrj 
that parturient women should no longer be 


assisted by male practitioners. Now, Sir, 
if the flmctionw of parturition were never 
opposed by pbysiolgkal difficulties, nor the 
system of the female affected by disease, 
midwifery would never have existed »s a 
science. ; hot it is these difficulties, and this 
aberration from healthy structure, which 
declare the necessity of midwifery as a 
sci-n< {.; and l would appeal to all unjire* 
uu'i' od practitioners, whether such do not 
imped** the progress of labour oftener than 
eiive in " n thousand cases!” The regis¬ 
ter of every lying-in institution in the king¬ 
dom will be a sufficient contradiction to tlnst 
gratuitous assertion. Again, I would ap¬ 
peal to any mnn competent to o faithful dis¬ 
charge of 1 his professional duties, whether 
circumstances as v'-fu* «■ u f„ nlr.rr-i::^. do 
not commonly arii 11 ■, «hi./, • •- 

neously controlled, prove destructive to the 
patient; and I would aak, whether there 
is 1 * woman to be found possessed of suffi- 
* i- ■ 1 !.■■■■»■;, III,.! iMjifth ’.'v to carry into 
•■! J . r; ii»*v,.h upon «» :iJi !■ thw safety of 
"!.■ el a>i■ I',- jilt <!•■:■■ udft 1 

A strict knowledge of the anatomy and 
■. . of the parts, both in a healthy 
if ■ : state, concerned in the process 

of parturition, is equally necessary for the 
operative practitioner in midwifery, as ge¬ 
neral anatomical and physiological know- 
-if,,! ojvrt.tiv.- surgeon, front the 
, .i- uir- liic-m ic!i, women are m a great 
measure precluded ; besides, a woman, un¬ 
fitted by nature, a» she is, from scientific 
mechanical employment, Can never possibly 
use obstetric instruments with advantage or 
pn-CMMon, bod aha presumption enough to 
undertake their management. And I do 
maintain, that when difficulties, whether 
mechanical or otherwise, do present them¬ 
selves, that practitioner will be able to ren¬ 
der the most effectual assistance, who is 
f -miliar with parturition In all its vt- 
■■■ 1 -■by attending upon all cases indis¬ 
criminately*, 

1 most humbly suggest, if the lives of hi* 
Majesty's female subjects are to be in¬ 
trusted to the care of nurses and midwives, 
and I think I shall be supported by every 
person interested in the welfare of the sex, 
♦bat a legislative enactment should be «u*d« 
to compel them to study anatomy, which, 
in truth, is the only solid basis of all medical 
acquirement; that the author of the letter 
shall bo ** recognised” as demonstrator to 
the “ female practitioners/* in conside¬ 
ration of his peculiarly delicate feelings 
towards the sex in general, and by which 
he will enjoy opportunities of urging his 
recommendation, “ tlmt the judgment of 
modest women be copiously awakened/' 
Again, Sir, to be more serious, if it should 
appear that a female is capable of goiajg 
through the operative part of midwifery, it 
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mil be obvious, o t at least a fair presump¬ 
tion, that she ought also to be competent to 
the various operations of surgery, in which 
case it would he advisable that a few 
reputable matrons be placed at the head of 
affairs, to co-operate with the worthy knight 
, in diffusing “ more generally and Kira* 

„ lj/irally H>niml chirurgica! knowledge.” How 
far this amalgamation would be beneficial 
to society, I leave it for the public and the 
profession to decide, I shall not intrude 
upon the time of your readers, with any 
tedious comments regarding the style in 
which the author of the letter attempts to 
o justify his remarks, nor upon the manner in 
which he has vilified a respectable body of 
prnrtilhiiir is. the words " greediness of a 
iJk few ” ure alone a sufficient. Specimen of his 
peculiarly elegant phraselogy, while his in¬ 
sinuations regarding “ outrageous stories” 
must ever stamp liis taste, and be con¬ 
sidered by the accoucheur and general prac¬ 
titioner, an insult as wanton as unmerited. 
To conclude, let the subject be open to fair 
and temperate discussion, and 1 am quite 1 
sure that not one proselyte will be made to 
the cause which the author attempts to 
support, unless he can produce still more 
solid reasons than those he has so disin¬ 
terestedly s t . ,*.i . ; .i. 

I hav , •, ■ ■ ■ ■. -i . 

Your obedient and humble servant, 
Geouoe Jewel. 

Sackville Street, London, 

March 5,1827. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 

ST, BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


CASE 01* Js’-EVOS MATERNU8. 

An infant of four months old was admit¬ 
ted into the Hospital on Thursday, Jan. 16, 
on account of an aneurism by anastomosis 
(a subcutaneous met its of considerable size) 
situated on the hack, about the middle of 
the dorsal spine , the base of the tumour 
was nearly three inches in circumference. 
At the time of birth u discoloration of the 
size of a sixpence was perceived ; shortly 
after it became elevated, and daily aug¬ 
mented up to the date of tin; paili-ui's admis¬ 
sion; its present form and size is that, of 
half a tftnall orange. The tumour is soft 
and compressible; squeezed into the hand 
it .yields like a sponge, and is reducible to 
nearly one-half its original size. On re¬ 
moving the pressure, the tumour rapidly 
filled again. Mr. Lawrence, to whom the 
case belonged, wag disposed 1» treat it by 


ligature. The fatal hemorrhage that re¬ 
sulted from the excision of a naevus, which 
occurred to Mr. Wardrop, made him doubt¬ 
ful us to the safety of employing the knife. 
The production of a slough by caustic waa 
mentioned as having been attended with 
a happy result. Mr. Lawrence observed,that 
lie l.ml had no experience in such cases, hut 
the success attendant on the use of the liga¬ 
ture in a case recently treated by Mr. Wur- 
drop, bad influenced him in his present de¬ 
termination, which meeting with the con¬ 
currence of his colleagues, the child, on 
Saturday, was removed into the operating 
theatre. 

The basis of the tumour was transversely 
traversed by a needle carrying a double liga¬ 
ture ; it wub tied both ways, so that: either 
half of the diseased mass w as included in a 
separate noose. Considerable doubt was 
expressed as to the ultimate well-doing of 
the child, many present imagining that the 
irritation consequent on the operation would 
be adequate to the destruction of life. Dur¬ 
ing the remainder of the day the child cried 
incessantly; in the night it was much con¬ 
vulsed, and was excessively fretful the whole 
of Sunday. Towards evening it took the 
breast for about three minutes, the first time 
since the application of the ligature ; a 
slight bleeding took place, which was ar¬ 
rested by the application of cold. During 
the night of Sunday tin- child was very much 
convulsed. On A).unlay it again took the 
breast for about five minutes ; the parts in 
the neighbourhood of the tumour did not 
appear more irritated and inflamed than 
could have been expected. In the course 
of the night bleeding again recurred; the 
house-surgeon was sent for, cold was ap¬ 
plied, and the bleeding ceased. Early in 
the morning the child was extremely ill. 
At our visit, the sister of the ward in formed 
us that its death had been hourly expected. 
Mr. Lawrence, with a double-edged scr el, 
sliced off two-thirds of the tumour ; a piece 
of lint, previously wet with cold water, to be 
applied immediately ; about a desert spoon¬ 
ful of blood oozed from the part. The ex¬ 
cised part at first sight had a medullary ap¬ 
pearance. a firm and liver-like feel. Its 
surface presented two appearances; the 
more internal resembled the substance of 
enlarged nymplisc—the other was dark and 
griunous, similar in appearance to diseased 
spleen. 

On Wednesday the child was much bet¬ 
ter, it took the breast tolerably well; the 
ligatures were remoyed on Thursday; a 
groove was perceptible around the basis of 
the tumour; a poultice was applied, and on 
Friday the Hough i nine away ; the ulcer has 
a healthy gianulatin^ appearance, and in 
the nuirfi* of a lew Jays the child will leave 
the Hospital. 
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1 A few days since Mr.Lawrence performed 
the operation of extraction, on a man affect- 
ea with capsulo-lenticular cataract. A piece 
of lint, wetted with cold water, was laid 
over the eye after the operation, the oppo¬ 
site eye darkened, and a loose bandage ap¬ 
plied over the whole, so as more effectually 
to exclude the stimulus of light. Strict or 
ders were given that the bandage was not 
to be removed. 

On the following day three suckling pro¬ 
fessors , scorning the idea of light being a 
stimulus, and treating with contempt the 
idle supposition of consecutive inflammation, 
triumphantly set aside the (■n.'i: n fc inrr in¬ 
junctions of Mr. Lawrence, by mil.)■. un; all 
covering from the eye, and exposing it to a 
stream of vivid light. After their exit, the 
sister of the ward, doubting the efficacy of 
this new mode of treatment, replaced the 
bandage, Ac., and gently hinted to Mr. 
Lawrence, -when he came to the Hospital 
the following day, that during his absence 
his orders had been treated with the most 
sovereign contempt. After questioning the 
man as to the feeling of the organ , Mr. Law¬ 
rence proceeded to remark upon the conduct 
of the three luminous bodies of the preced¬ 
ing day. He was not before aware that 
there was am individual belonging to the 
Hospital so grossly ignorant of the common 
principles of his ert—so totally destitute of 
every the remotest ides Connected with the 
principles or practice of surgery. A ny gen - 
tlemati, either present or elsewhere, would 
do him a great kindness by giving him the 
names * of the offending parties, fend he 
would take care they should not go unre¬ 
warded. 

On Saturday Mr. Karle performed the ope¬ 
ration of lithotomy on a child, about four¬ 
teen years of age. The first incision was 
followed by a tremendous gush of blood 
frflkthe tramerms per inert artery, which was 
enormously enlarged ; the vessel was im¬ 
mediately secured by ligature, and Mr. Earle 
proceeded to complete «' ■ ■ - •v.t'or. ; the 
calculus was of the ■■ , b *■»" - the 

child had been labouring under symptoms 
of stone for the last ten years. Mr. Earle 
had seen a similar case of enlarged trails- 
versus perinau artery in a child, upon whom 
he derated some vcbts since at Christ’s 
Hospital ; he felt inclined to attribute its 
enlargement in those cases to the long-con- 
tinned irritation kept up by the stone in ■ 
the bladder. 


* We hate some suspicions with regard 
to these gentry, and believe they are pro¬ 
fessors of “ sound chirurgical knowledge/’ 
having passed the pons asinorum iu sur¬ 
gery—the College. 


cxsit or extensive inflammation m trk 

ARM, CONSEQUENT ON VENESECTION, Tf.1I- 

SIINAT1NO FAtAU.V. 

Henry Arnold was admitted into Henry’s 
Warn, on Thursday, January 25, having an 
ulcer on the leg, of an inflammatory looking 
character. Being a robust and plethoric,' 
subject, sixteen ounces of blood were 5r- ' 
dered to be taken from the arm. (left) and 
a dose of calomel ami jalap exhibited. On 
the following Sunday, January 28, he felt, 
a degree of stiffness at the elbow-joint : 
which, however, he considered too trivial 
for notice. During the night his sleep was 
broken and interrupted, and on being que«-» 
tinned as to the cause, expressed himself 
as if he felt a peculiar and indescrib- 4 
able sensation in his head.* Monday, 
passed through without any one’s attention 
being directed to the patient's precarious 
state. He passed a restless night, being 
delirious at. times. On Tuesday, January 
.‘10, Mr. Lawrence being at the Hospital, his 
attention was drawn to the patient’s situa¬ 
tion by the sister of the ward. The arm, on 
examination, was found considerably tume¬ 
fied, tense, and augmented in temperature ; 
the veins were enlarged, and had a cord-like 
feel. On comparing it with the opposite 
extremity, the increase of size was strikingly 
manifest, the tumefaction having extended 
beyond the lower margin of the pectornlia 
major. The axillary absorbent gland* were 
enlarged, and vessels traceable into them ; 
the face was flushed, and the countenance 
expressive of considerable anxiety; the 
tongue white to its edges, with a yellowish 
I appearance in the centre ; the pulse Kgs ?, 
soft, and not particularly full; the bowels 
lax; and urine scanty ami high coloured. 
Mr. Lawrence seemed fully impressed with 
the man’* dangerous state ; uud said nothing 
but the most active treatment would be 
available. Accordingly, 16 ounces of blood 
were taken immediately f -i.i, tl.» 
arm, a done of calomel and Mhsp. ttainn. 
one grain of the antimonium tartarizaturn, 
with half a drachm of potfl#3» ultras, in so¬ 
lution, every four hours. Mr. Lawrence ob¬ 
served flirt* he was induced to give grain 
doses of emetic tartar in combination with 
nitrate of potass, from tin- ;< preventafions 
of its good effects by Mni.m, in bin in¬ 
teresting account of the I’otcchia! fever, 
which lie had just perused. At this mo¬ 
ment. a host, of remedies was proposed 
to Mr. Lawrence by a few “ aspirant*" 
One thought u division of the v^in would 


* We have thought this symptom pe¬ 
culiarly worthy of mention, because it was 
observed to Mr, Lawrence, that from the 
first the man hud not complained of cerebral 
disturbance. 
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lie the most effectual remedy; he did not 
nxcntiou what vein; but from, an obsem- 
tion lie made, we are inclined to suppose 
he meant the Imehiul. A second informed 
Mr. Lawrence that blistering was the uni¬ 
versal remedy cm ployed in America. A 
third ventured to observe, that salivation 
. was a i:m i 'ii rifiil ! dy ; at this eloquent 
truism Mr. Lawrence (.as if he had received 
the new light,) exhibited the white of his 
eye. A fourth was convinced that the pro¬ 
duction of a slough by lunar caustic, from 
the elbow upwards, as fur as the lower 
margin of the axilla, would prove an infalli¬ 
ble remedy. Mr. Lawrence took no notice 
of this lunar observation. 

31, On visiting the patient this morning, 
■p 1 ,we found that only one done of the medicine 
"Mind been given, IV «’ ! >' .-’v-e-.r . .■* 

by the dresser fc . ».«- 

the production of nausea. Thirty leeches 
were ordered to be applied to the arm, and 
vesication excited by a large blistering plas¬ 
ter ; the general appearance of the limb was 
much the sume as yesterday. 'Jim tume¬ 
faction had not extended, lie had passed a 
restless and disturbed night, the blood 
taken yesterday was neither buffod nor 
cupped. 

Feb.l. To-day he was again seen by 
Mr. Lawrence. The actual state of the limb 
could not he ascertained, on account of the 
irritating effects of the blister. The con¬ 
stitutional disturbance exhibited a more se¬ 
rious character; the pulse was smell and 
quirk, boating 140 in the minute; his tongue 
more foul; urinal discharge diminished. 
The characters of typhus begun more fully 
to develop themselves- Upon being in¬ 
formed that only one dose of the prescribed 
medicine had been given, and having ascer¬ 
tained the intelligent reason for its discon¬ 
tinuance, Mr. L. instantly ordered tire me¬ 
dicine to be resumed. 

2. On visiting him this morning we were 
informed he had passed a wandering night •, 
bis eyes had, a glare, a sort of lurid look; 
the conjunctiva were indicative of cerebral 
disturbance ; pulse 136; medicines con¬ 
tinued. 

3. This morning his countenance ap¬ 
peared more flushed, but not so sunk as 
on the 1st; the' pulse was diminished in 
frequency, hut increased in volume- The 
antimonial mixture having occasioned vomit¬ 
ing and distressing nausea, was discontinued 
Twelve minims of the tincture of digitalis in 
tag. of saline mixture, were substituted; to 
dc repeated every four hours. 

4. Me passed a very restless night; the 
features were keen and expressive, indica¬ 
tive of considerable suffering, He com¬ 
plained of severe darting pains through the 
thigh and calf of his ten teg. His bowels had 
Wt u evacuated three tuueg during the 24 


hours*, very little urine, voided iu that 
period; pulse 130. 

5. To-day the coutitutioual symptoms 
appear decidedly better; the expression, 
was more natural, and the arm considerably 
reduced in size, and nearly of its natural 
temperature. Curing the commotion in 
the system the ulcei on the leg, for which 
he had beeu admitted, had been almost for¬ 
gotten. The clothes being turned down, it 
was found to have cicatrized kindly enough, 
but on the opposite limb was discovered 
acute inflammation of the synovial bursa of 
‘!:r ;>.<M-i-iiif. rile had not previously 
.•fun i !h:u . ! • Mr. l-..pren.t> of any pain in 
the limb.) From the great effusion that 
had taken place it was tense, liard, and un¬ 
fluctuating ; the thigh was tumefied, and 
innumerable veins, charged with dark-co¬ 
loured blood, were fteeu conspicuously me¬ 
andering beneath the, integuments. Sixteen 
ounces of blood were ordered to be cupped 
from the knee, and the constant use of 
fomentations subsequently; four grains of 
calomel, in a pill, to be given with the digi¬ 
talis mixture as before, with an addition of 
three drops of the tiuct. digitalis, made every 
four hours- 

6. He had passed a better night; his 
tongue was cleaner, and the skin moistened 
by a gentle perspiration; the state of the 
Umb much ns yesterday ; bo complained of 
pain in bis right shoulder. The calomel pill 
and digitalis mix ture to be continued,—Ins¬ 
tant hopes of recovery were now enter¬ 
tained. 

7. On our visit this morning we found a 
sudden change, greatly for the worse, bad 
taken place. The tongue was brown and 
parched; the countenance sunk and of a 
cudaveroua appearance; his speech, from 
being cheerful, bad dwindled into a faint, 
low, whisper, the pulse being 116 ; the 
motions passed involuntarily. The whole 
thi■;:i w,.- ^ir-ath augmented in bulk, v of 
a s ■uicw ii.iL ■!v iii appearance. Towards 
evening be became comatose, and died at 
half-past four on the morning of the 8th. 

Post.mortem Examination wine kourt qfter death 

Upon the removal of the integuments of 
the arm, a small quantity of pus was seen 
pointing at the aperture in the vena me¬ 
dia basilica. The space containing the 
matter was just of sufficient sire to hold an 
ordinary horse bean. The induration and 
thickening of the coats of the vein, had 
extended at far as the insertion of the coraco 
brachialit; beyond that point the texture of 
the vessel appeared hi idthy. The vein was 
[tenuous throughout. No disease could be 
detected iu the vein* of the fore-a-m. On 
cutliug into the knee joint, instead of fi ling 
the supposed quantity of synovial fluid, * 
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mixture of pus and blood, of the consistence 
and appearance of anchovy sauce, Unwed 
from the opening. The interior of the joint 
being minutely inspected, the cartilages at 
the greatest convexity of either condyle of 
the femur, and on the corresponding sur¬ 
face of the tibia, were found absorbed. On 
sponging the parts, numerous little excava¬ 
tions denoting .the partial absorption were 
recognised; the miabsorbed portion was 
minutely in;/'< t» d with blood. The incision 
.being «nrrb-d fr- to rhe joint upwards, it was 
discovered that the cellular tissue above and 
external to the capsule, occupying the space 
between the rectus and crura*us at the lower 
and anterior part of tho femur, was oom¬ 
ph - V. 1", iuf.'niai-xl wiiiigo.hl-i riuiiliuii- d j.ii.- 
l !-e ui!> r„liti:d . < iluiv.* :*ssu« ruum-cting 
tlie fibres of the crura 1 us and vasti muscles 
throughout their whole extent, was infil¬ 
trated with a similar matter. A slice of the 
muscle, when pressed between tho lingers 
and thumb, gave out matter similar to a 
squeezed sponge*. The came of the }»ain 
complained of in the right shoulder two 
days before death, was next sought for. 
The fibres of the deltoid being divided, pus 
was discovered in the cellular tissue, occu¬ 
pying the space between the under surface 
of that muscle, and tho capsule of the shoul¬ 
der joint. On division of the capsule, in¬ 
flammation did not appear to have attacked 
the interior of the joint. Removal of the 
skull-cap and dura mater exhibited the tu¬ 
nica arachnoid** thickened and opaque, of a 
milky appearance, such as chrcraic doctors 
would rejoice in. 'The cellular tissue 
connecting the pin roatral vessels was 
Completely saturated with serous fluid. 
This being withdrawn from the sulci, the 
convolutions seemed shrank and shriv¬ 
elled. Mr. Lawrence observed, that this 
character of brain, taken In connexion wi'h 
the state of the arachnoid membrane an*: c :* 
miter, was generally met with in exstmin- 
ippihe brains of old maniacs. The divided 
cerebral sub-turn e annealed highly \at« ular, 
Studded wiii - . in uiuum able bioorty point*, 
and covered with blood on pressure. The 
lateral ventricle* contained no fluid, but had 
evidently been distended } the water escap¬ 
ing through the foramina of Monro, through 
tho foramen common© auterius into the third 
ventricle, through the canalis me dins into 
tho fourth ventricle, and through the cala¬ 
mus scriptorius into the vertebral canal. 
The heart, lungs, and large vessels pre- 
aru.ed a Iwu•!.; xpj+aninv*'; no adhemoa* 
of the plura. There was nothing unusual 
in tbe appearance of the abdominal viscera, 
(except in the liver, which was pale,) they 
wore incased in fat. 'Hie spinal marrow, 
with its membrane*, was not examined; 
indeed it was very fortunate any examina¬ 
tion whatever wa* obtained, two of the de - 


i ■ ,ut> -l'n :■ kiiivv.. l.h» i:. ff i ■ v i >k^> i** 

to be of that class of sensitive, son time otnl 
souls, who, roused by overwhelming heart- 
rending recollections, are in the habit of ex¬ 
hibiting on these occasion* their tender 
sympathies v 1 by shy-, 

ing their vi . ■ ■ Thames.’' , 

or to (commit murder on tbe solemn occa¬ 
sion and) put it poetically, 

“ Of shying them’' into u that bourn* 

From whence no traveller returns,” 

During and after the examination, the 
inmates of the dead-house were assailed 
with griemti Billingsgate of no ordinary * 
stam: . Being butchers, it would be unfair 
f-* deny their right, to the following chatac- a 
ter;" s 
“ Bloody rogues, with many a horrid oath. 
Arcades arnbo, id eat, blackguards both/’ 

OsreoHAftcosfA or the cower jaw. 

The following is the outline connected 
with the history of the present disease, *n* 
far m we have been enabled to elicit it 
from the patient — 

William Cooper, wt. .»0, a vigorous and 
healtby-loohing man, states, that about 
twenty years ago, he bad one of the mola.ro* 
teeth extracted on tho right aide of tbe 
lower jaw. Two months after, he per¬ 
ceived a small nodule, which was produced, 
from that part of the alveolar process 
whence the tooth had been drawn. 1 1 im¬ 
perceptibly increased in $im for several 
years, but it* pogres* was unaccompanied 
by pain. To the heat of the man's recol¬ 
lection, sixteen year* after the appearance 
of the nodule, tho twa remaining toolaro* of 
that side became k»cw#e, and. eventually 
out. H- then, lor the first time, dis- 
-■ .■■■•■ a l.tri:ii-As extending from the 

bicuspid of the same aide backwards, to the 
ramus of the mylo-hyoid lim ; occasional 
pains attacked the port, yet he did not seek 
| medical aid. In the month of June last, a 
swelling began to manifest itself externally, 
which (taking the direction of the man’s 
finger for Our guide) occupied the space in¬ 
tervening between the right ramus, and the 
anterior edge of the masseur muscle ; there 
was occasional severe pain extending up¬ 
wards to tbe side of the head. He applied, 
at this period, to a medical man in the 
country, whose advice gave groat consola¬ 
tion. He desired him to apply a bread and 
water poultice, and gave him to uflderatsnd 
be would expedite the ©ore in * week. 
Both patient and ‘doctor Were deceived, 


‘ John**—a brook, a river. Scotice— 
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however. rinding no relief, and fancying]dresser to suck unsound Burgeons as Hey 
Galen rather out in bis prognostics, be and Hodgson. 

■withdrew himself altogether from the bene- As the Royal tradesmen are so fond of 
fits of “ sound chimgical.” In the month imitating Don Quixote, they cannot think 
of October Inst, be fell and struck the part us culpable, if, like Sandro Panza, we lug in 
against the shaft of a wagon ; considerable a quotation totally in accordant with the 
bleeding took place into the mouth. A proceeding dedication— byway of motto. 


fortnight after the receipt of the blow, the 
tumefaction sensibly augmented; the pain 
became more severe, and of greater dura¬ 
tion, and toward the end of December, ex¬ 
foliation of a small portion of bone took 
place close to the bicuspid tooth, which 
was followed by temporary relief. The 
swelling continued to increase up to hi* ad¬ 
mission into the Hospital, on the 4th of 
February last. On examination, the dis¬ 
ease extended from the angle along the 
ramus of the right side, as far as the cus¬ 
pid ati, and thence backwards to the basis of 
the tongue. A concavity, of about an inch 
in depth, occupies the vacant, alveolar pro¬ 
cess, extending from the bicuspid tooth to 
the ramus of the mylo-hyoid line. The 
swelling Has a firm cartilaginous feel; the 
glands of the neck appear free from disease, 
and likewise the integument covering the 
diseased bone. A portiou of bone being 
felt in the hollow, a pair of dressing forceps 
were introduced, and the fragment extracted. 
Since tlu; removal, the patient has experi¬ 
enced little or no pain: an occasional fetid 
discharge takes place. As the jaws will not 
admit of a wider separation, than merely to 
admit a small finger, mastication is per¬ 
formed with much difficulty. The only 
treatment that has at present been adopted, 
consists in the exhibition of Plummer’s pill 
every second night, and occasionally a i! -t 
of house physic. 

We Have inserted this case for the in¬ 
formation of medical men in London, de¬ 
sirous of seeing unusual diseases. When 
Mr. Kurle makes anv change in treatment, or 
resolves on operating, the result shall he 
noted and reported. 

A CASE OF u SOUND CHlUVnOICAL," 

Respectfully dedicated to the Royal Mart 
of Surgeons in London ; as an important 
instance in proof (should font establishment 
wish to present;» Cuuutrr j-rtuim, to Parlia¬ 
ment,) of the value, efficacy, and undoubted 
superiority of Metropolitan Hospital edu¬ 
cation over the “ unsound” driveilings of 
an eleve interne * of the lid tel Dieu, or of a 



* OiONtiU from the dressers, who have held 
their situation two years, uud according to 
the proofs they give ui their tuiniuiueuts: 
which dressers themselves are chosen an¬ 
nually by the surgeons and physicians, after 
undergoing verbal examinations, and writing 
answers to proposed questions. 


“ A young man who has money enough, 
becomes a duster without reference to his 
qualifications. I have known a youth from 
the country, who knew nothing of his pro¬ 
fession hut what could be gained from the 
use of the pestle and mortar ; who had 
never before entered the wards of an Hos- 
dtal, commence as a dresser to a large 
lospital in London, and on his accident 
day, havp the first, arrangement of a fracture, 
the dressing of a burn, the examination of 
a strangulated hernia, or the first treatment 
of on injury to the head ; and I have seen 
him daily poking a bougie into the stricture 
of an irritable and inflamed urethra/' * 

A few weeks since, a man was brought 
into Ilaliere’a Ward, with simple fracture of 
the tibia, about three inclis from the tuber¬ 
cle, with slight abrasion of the integument 
near the fracture. The limb was placed on 
splints, and all went on well for three or 
i'our days. On the Friday, when seen by 
Mr. Lawrence, nothing unusual presented 
itself. On the Monday following, the dres¬ 
ser (we abstain from names,) requested Mr. 
Lawrence to see the limb, saying he was 
ofruitl it was not going on quite as ■ well as 
could be wished. Upon the removal of the 
clothes, a pretty leg indeed was displayed to 
view. The calf and anterior part of the 
leg were greatly swollen and distended, the 
■ .v , i'll.' ■ ■» - i. .•of a dark brown colour, 
and crepitation very distinct. 

Our readers can well imagine the looks of 
Mr. Lawrence and bystanders ; the former 
never (in our recollection) betrayed so much 
irascibility. He said the aurgeens had hot^r 
he without dressers .diur.iiicr, that. i: r ,. e 
their confidence « Jmuejully abused; “ i 
was at tire TIm-j liul y<»■■>, ” continued 
Air. Lawrenc.. •* why ■ u yon not mention 
the case to me then,! >ncii shann-foi u-n- 
duet I cannot, aud v. il! not u h-rnic,” 
During this curtain lecture, the poor dres¬ 
ser seemed all at once attacked with the 
i marina cttntleu s. 

Two incisions, of about three inches in 



j *. Sketches of the Medical Schools of 
Paris, by John Cross j an impudent “ un¬ 
sound” surgeon: unsound for two reasons, 
first, he is provincial, (Norwich,) but worst 
oi all, he had the auduci'v to go over to the 
Parisian Schools, in direct contempt of that 
valuable man Sir William Blbard’a, sage 
advice. 



DISLOCATION or THE fourth cervical vertebra. 


length, were made on either aide of the j 
gangrenous mass ; they gave exit to a quiui* j 
tity of foreign matter and stuff; air»iJ*r!r» 
were distinctly seen issuing from 1 *. ’1l.» 
constitutional symptom* were not such as 
might Have been expected from the nature 
of the case. Two grains of the sulphate of 
quinine were ordered to be taken every six 
hours, and half a pint of egg and brandy 
mixture in the course of the day ; the limb 
to be enveloped in a yeast poultice. On the 
following morning the leg had a tetter ap¬ 
pearance ; it was perceived that the gan¬ 
grenous mischief extended itself only to the 
integuments and cellular tissue, intersect¬ 
ing the mtatcks of the calf. We visited 
this man daily for some time afterwards 
The sloughs being detached, the reparation 
has been gradual and progressive, and at 
the time of tnakiug this report the wound 
is now nearly cicatrized. 

On Saturday Mr. Vincent performed the 
flap operation in removal of a scrofulous 
knee-joint. 

AN EXTREMELY-' RARE CASK OK COMPLETE 

OISUK'ATJO*. Of the fourth cervical 

VERTEBRA WITHOUT FRACTUHE. 

t!. it., a stout young man, tf years of age, 
was brought to this Hospital about A p.m.; 
on the 8th of January, and placed in Ka- 
here's Ward, under the care of Mr. Law¬ 
rence. On inquiry, we learnt that while 
descending a step about two feet in height, 
with n barrel (weighing 1 cwt.) upon hi* 
shoulder, his foot slipped, and he fell on his 
sacrum, the barrel resting on the hack of the 
head and upper part of die neck. From this 
situation he was relieved by some by¬ 
standers, and brought here. 

H labours under a complete loss of sen¬ 
sation and voluntary motion in every part 
below the neck. Respiration is performed 
solely by the diaphragm, and the abdomi¬ 
nal muscles do not appear to act in expira¬ 
tion. He is quite sensible. His pulse is 
weak and slow; the surface of his body ia 
quite cold, add he has a constant priapism. 
He was placed carefully in bed- At ten 
p, m. he had in some measure rallied ; the 
pulse, from being weak and slow, had be¬ 
come full and bard; the respiration was 
hurried, and the heat of the body increased 
beyond the natural standard. It was con¬ 
sidered prudent to abstract sixteen ounces 
of blood ; i,l'i r which four grains of calomel 
and ten of jalap were administered. The 
catheter was introduced (the expcllant; 
power of the bladder being lost) ana four 
ounces of urine were drawn oft. 

Jan. 9. He has dosed through the night 
but not slept, A li ttle feeling ia perceptible 
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| in the front part of the chest, and be can, 
j in a very slight degree, move the arms; he 

m. '.if > of pain in the lower part of the 
, '* His respiration is less hurried than 

it was last night, and the heat of the surface, 
is diminished. The puhe continues full, and 
the dejections, which have been passed In¬ 
voluntarily, are dark and offensive ; almut a 
table spoonful of urine was drawn oft* by 
means of the catheter. 

iff. Noon. Has hud about four hoop* 
sleep in the course of the night, and ex¬ 
presses himself as feeling refreshed from it.. 
Ha* had a tingling sensation this morning 
in his hands, and is sensible to impressions 
on the upper part of the arms and thighs,— J| 
The pulse ana temperature of the body con¬ 
tinue much the same. On introducing the 
catheter to-day, about eighteen ounces of 
dark-coloured urine were drawn oft', which, 
on standing awhile, deposited a dark-brown 
sediment. Dejections continue to be passed 
involuntarily. Priapism continues more or 
less throughout the whole 24 hours, Niue 
p.m. Four ounces more of urine drawn off. 

11. Eleven a.m. The patient is getting 
worse. Has had no sleep through the night, 
but most strangely imagines that he can 
walk home, and ia frequently asking the 
nurse for his clothes. The constitutional 
symptom* arc more aggravated ; the coun¬ 
tenance looks dejected and anxious; the 
ton pur, from hiring moist, has become dark 
and brown in the centre, and the pulse and 
respiration quick and harried; six ounces 
of uriut* drawn off of a lighter colour than 
that of yesterday. 

Ten j>. m. Ha* suffered a material change 
for the worse; the countenance has assumed 
an extremely anxious cast; the respiration 
is performed with the utmost difficulty; the 
pulse, ig weak and slow, and the, surface hast 
become again cold and bedewed with a 
clammy sweat. He continued gradually 
sinking rill about one the following morning, 
when he expired. 

&cbV (Wacom. 

A rmpkle dhhmt'um of the fourth cervical 
vertebra from the fifth was found ; ita infe¬ 
rior oblique articulating surfaces hod passed 
completely in front of the superior articulat¬ 
ing surfaces of the fifth cervical vertebra; 
its body, separated from the inter vert: bre! 
substance, stood over that of the fifth by its 
whole depth. No fracture could be ttimimd. 
The viscera n'enared in a healthy condition, 
with the etnprion of the small intestine*, 
of which there was considerable cccliymusis 
| in one part. 

| No case of this kind hay, as far as we 
know, been before recorded in thi* country. 
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STRANGULATED SCROTAL HERNIA. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


CASK OK STM ANIJW I, A TED SCROTA J, HERNIA- 

OPERATION-FATAD T RUMINATION OF X«K 

tARE, E 1(0 AT SUUSECJ CENT KVJfTV RF. OF 

THE INTESTINE. 

-, ©tat. *j2, was admitted into Job’s 

Ward on the 13th of February, uudeT the 
care of Mr. li. Cooper, on account of stran¬ 
gulated scrotal hernia, of the right side. 
The patient stated that he had been affected 
with hernia about twenty years, and that he 
usually wore a truss. J en days previous to 
admission, whilst at the privy, and when 
\he truss was on, the hernia descended ; be 
attempted for some time to 1 reduce it, but 
failing, he sent for his medical attendant, 
who also employed the taxis without effect. 
He was then advised to come to the Hos¬ 
pital, on'. .ibsliiiatvA refused; the bowels 
were :»• i i< lit-vti ihiriu,. the ten days prior 
to his admission, and he had frequent 
vomiting of offensive matter. He bad taken, 
largely of purgative medicine, bad bad in¬ 
jections, and been bled from the arm. When 
admitted, there was considerable tenderness 
of the abdomen, but not of the tumour, 
which was not of very large sisse, and had 
the usual shape and appearance of scrotal 
hernia. The pulse was small, with a degree 
of hardness in, its beat; the countenance 
was anxious. 

The patient was put in the warm bath by 
the direction of the dresser, (Mr. Fagg;) 
he was bled to syncope, and the taxis then 
employed for a considerable length of time, 
but without producing any change in the 
tumour. Mr. Cooper now saw the patient, 
and immediately recommended the opera¬ 
tion, to which the poor man assented. 

■Operation .—?The usual steps of the opera¬ 
tion were observed, as far us the Opening of 
the sac ; on doing which, a large portion of 
omentum was seen; and, on raising this, a 
small knuckle or fold of intestine was found 
lying beneath. The omentum was adherent 
tu the sac, as well as to the intestine; anti 
its vitality was evidently so fur destroyed, 
that Mr. hooper deemed it proper to re¬ 
move it, only leaving a small portion at the 
mouth of the sac. (The omentum which 
was removed was found to weigh upwards 
of thru (/jin <•>.') The intestine was ex- 
ceedu.-giv <:hi a- coloured, and dull in appear¬ 
ance j wv were not close enough to observe 
whether there were a \ , /v > 

on the gut, but it i ... ; r - u ; 
be closely approaching to, if not ac¬ 
tually in, a state of mortification, The 
stricture, which was at the internal ring, 
was freely divided, and the intestine was 
returned without u.ucli difficulty. The man 
bore the operation well, and remained 


tolerably comfortable, and apparently re* 
lieved, until about three quarters of an 
hour had elapsed, when a sudden collapse 
took place. The pulse became so feeble, 
that, at the wrist, it was scarcely to be dis¬ 
tinguished; the abdomen was exquisitely 
tender and tumid; the extremities were 
cold, and the whole surface of the body was 
covered with a cold clammy sweat. In ad* 
ditiou to these symptoms, there was great 
restlessness, anxiety of countenance, and 
j frequent vomiting of feculent matter. The 
poor man did not rally in the least, but died 
about six hours afterwards, with little or no 
change in the symptoms, enumerated above. 

The body was removed to Deptford by 
the friends, a few hours after the patient’s 
decease, and it was with great difficulty 
that an examination was obtained. We 
learn, that on laying open the abdomen, a 
strong feculent odour was perceptible, and 
the cavity of the pelvis was found to bo 
filled with feculent matter. The omentum 
was seen crossing the brim of the pelris, 
and passing to the mouth of the sac, the 
portion which laid within the opening of 
the sac was in a gangrenous state. The 
stricture appeared to have been freely 
divided. There, was a fold of intestine 
lying at the upper part of the pelvis, dis* 
i tiugaished by its dark colour. It was a 
j portion of the ileum, not far distant, from 
[ the mouth of the sac, and was evidently the 
knuckle or fold of intestine which had been 
strangulated, and was returned in the opera* 
tion. On pressing the intestinal contents 
into this fold, they were seen to pass out of 
two small openings in the gut, one on each 
side, and immediately at. the part where it 
had been crossed by the stricture. The 
openings had the appearance of ulcers, and 
the peritoneal coat appeared to be destroyed 
in several parts, about the seat of stricty-pe. 

It is evident that the immediate cait*4 of 
the patient’s death was the rupture of the 
intestine, and the consequent effusion of 
feculent matter into the abdomen. The 
propriety of returning the intestine, con¬ 
sidering its appearance, was to our minds 
highly questionable st the time of the ope¬ 
ration ; and it also appeared to us, that Mr, 
Bransby Cooper did not sufficiently draw 
down the intestine, after dividing the stric¬ 
ture, so as to expose the healthy or un« 
strangulated portion. Had he done this, he 
would certainly have perceived the gangre¬ 
nous spots, (at the hnmmediate seat of 
stricture,) which, as we find, gave way in. 
the course of a few lioars alter the opera¬ 
tion, and thus occasioned a fatal termination 
of the case. 

OPERATION. 

On Tuesday, Feb. SO, Mr. B. Cooper 
performed the operation for popliteal aneu¬ 
rism. . 



AMPUTATION AT THE SHOULDER JOINT. 



) 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


c a nc ino’vt ato rs disease or rur. breast, 

<X'<H!RRIN« IN A MAN.—A REE .HI AWES OT 

THE BODY ON COST-MORTEM *X A Ml NA¬ 
TION. 

In Number 161). of The Lanobt, a case 
was reported from Ibis Hospital of can¬ 
cerous disease affecting the breast of an old 
man, under tJie care of Mr. Travers. Wo 
then remarked that the patient exhibited 
symptoms of thoracic disease, which it was 
to be feared wore beyond the reach of 
medical aid. lias proved to b<- 

correct, for the poor man ».!•*•! a few weeks 
ufter the report was made. The appear¬ 
ances which hi* body presented on exami¬ 
nation were as follow :— 

The body was touch emaciated, and the 
skin of a yellowish tinge* 

Head.—The tunica arachnoides was of a 
milky tinge in different places', there was 
a considerable infiltration of turbid serum 
into the pia-mater, covering the h 
plieres ; the blood-vessels were moderately 
distended. 

Thorax. —There were old adhesions on 
each aide of the pleura pulmonaiis, to the 
pleura costalia- 1 be exterior of the lungs 
was of a dark colour ; the lobules project- j 
ing considerably above the interlobular! 
septa, and being emphysematous in many 
places. In the substance of the lungs was 
found art immense cumber of tubercles of] 
the first and second degrees, nod contrary to 
what is usually observed, they were as nu 
merrnis and as much advanced towards the 
IbiAtetagc (softening) in the lower, as in 
the Tipper lobes. The intervening cell* 
contained a large quantity of pulmonary 
black, and they gave, on pressure, a red 
spumous fluid. The pericardium contained 
several ounce® of straw-coloured serum, 
and throughout its whole extent, inter¬ 
nally, was covered by a yellowish false 
membrane, which was soft and not orga¬ 
nised ; oti scraping off this membrane, the 
blood-vessels exhibited a number of red 
points. There was simple hypertrophy of 
the left ventricle, hypertrophy with slight 
dilatation of the right, and the vessels and 
cavities of the right side were distended 
with black blood. The orifices were natu¬ 
ral ; but the aorta, to its bifurcation, pre¬ 
sented numerous white patches, which va¬ 
ried in character from condensed cellular 
tissue, to fibre-cartilage and hone. 

Abdm tea.—-In the duodenum, the raueous 
membrane was red, thickened, and harder 


than natural. In the small iuteatinea, the 
mucous membrane was observed to be gene¬ 
rally in » thickened state, and, U some parts 
of the ileum, softening was apparent. The 
liver was hard, hut natural in colour ; the t 
pancreas also hard, hut presenting no signs 
of disease. The spleen and kidneys wefts 
apparently healthy. The nm.ous mem¬ 
brane of the bladder was more injected than 
natural; the testicles were unusually small* 

AMPUTATION AT Tftp STIOVI.DKH JOINT, IN * 

CONSEQUENCE O*' WEST-END SUttOEBV. 

The operation of removing the arm at the 
•ile,si! !i-r ioiiif, was performed by Mr. J, 
11. <!'■!■ n, rm Friday, Teh. 16. The par¬ 
ticulars of the case are «» follow, and they 
are ospiriully woi'-hv of attention, Its afford¬ 
ing another illustration of the *' sound chirar- 
gicftl knowledge’' of the surgeons of that 
Hospital which bears the name of Knglnnd’v 
tut elm stunt. 

The patient is a hoy about 15 years of 
age, his name is Elijah Bird. More than two 
years ago, the whole of his right: arm was 
•■«-' burned, in consequence of his 

clothes catching fire. He went into St. 
George’a Hospital three days after the oc¬ 
currence of the accident, under the care of 
Mr. Keate, and remained there upwards of 
thirteen months, at tho expiration of which 
period, he left the Hospital with his arm perma¬ 
nently flexed , and ii t a complete state of ulceration 
frornthe wrist to the shoulder. Early In. the taoa tfi 
of .September last, he was admitted into tins 
Hospital under the care of Mr. Green, and 
from the time of admission to the operation, 
recourse was had to an almost endless variety 
of local applications in order to obtain cica¬ 
trization, hot without effect. At. length it 
became apparent that the continual drain 
kept up on the patient's constitution by the 
discharge from such an extensive secreting 
surface, had so far impaired the general 
health, that serious consequences were 
likely to ensue unless the limb were re¬ 
moved. 

In the performance of the operation* the 
boy was placed in a chair, and the arm cur¬ 
ried to suine distance from the hotly, by an 
assistant. Mr. Travejrs attempted to make 
pressure; on *1. • rb' Is; via* artery. above the 
elatieh-. but ?!:.« wo* f»«:.? \u he imprac¬ 
ticable from the severe pain which the pres¬ 
sure occasioned \ the artery was therefore 
. «ef below the clavicle, and this so 
• , f, t"-. 'K: <1 ft'*.!" ■'blood 

was lost m * •«.* M ■ tn . ■■ made 

two lateral flap*—be first formed the inner 
flap by cutting upwards from the anterior 
fold of the axilla to the pTOcesauB acro¬ 
mion, and them carrying the ttwiision from 
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the last-ittcft tinned point, downwards, the' 
external flap was made. The flaps having 
been carefully dissected back, and the joint 
exposed, the capsule van next opened, and 
a long knife being carried behind the head of 
the bone, (which at the some time was thrown 
outwards by the assistant depressing the 
elbow,) the section of the remaining portion 
of the capsule, the vessels and nerves, was 
accomplished at one stroke, and the opera¬ 
tion thus completed, 

CASK OF STRANGULATED FT.MORAL HERNIA.— 

operation, and fatal termination of 

THE CASE FROM PERITONEAL INFLAMMA¬ 
TION. 

A woman of spare habit, 65 years of age, 
was brought to the Hospital at midnight, 
on the 5th of February, labouring under 
strangulated femoral hernia of the right 
side. She was admitted into Ann’s Ward, 
under the care of Mr. Tyrrell. 

The patient stated that she first perceived 
the f- »: »:..■•> previously, but it was 

«i;!i in:, or constitutional dis¬ 
turbance until two days had elapsed, when 
nausea, occasional vomiting, and pain in the 
abdomen ensued, and she sought medical 
advice. The means had recourse to by the 
medical attendant, Mr. Toulmiu of Hack¬ 
ney, consisted simply in ti..- application of 
cold and the eiiqdovn.iii: os' l: :; taxis. 

When the patient was admitted, the dres-; 
aer of the week not deeming the symptoms 
urgent, contented himself with attempting, 
for a short period, to effect the reduction of 
the swelling, and prescribing an aperient 
enema. At eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
of the 6th, Mr. Tyrrell saw the patient; 
the abdomen at this time was tender and 
somewhat tense; the swelling was also 
tender to the touch; it had an irregular 
feel, and differed in some respects from the 
tumour of femoral hernia; it extended out¬ 
wards, not beading upwards in the usual 
manner. There was nausea, occasional vo¬ 
miting, and some anxiety of countenance. 
51 r. 'I yrrell, under these circumstances, con¬ 
sidered it expedient to perform the opera - 
lion, to which the patient speedily gave her 
consent, and it was performed at noon. 

There were a number of enlarged glands 
spread over the hernial tumour, and it was 
]ien*KSV\ lo divide some of these. The fas¬ 
cia propnu wiii nmini r> be., firmly adherent 
lo the burn id sac ; tin- sa<, when laid open, 
wax found to cunuiii a small knuckle or fold 
of intestine, which was of a dark tWohtt 
colour. To the outer side of the sac w«* 
a cyst, which gave wa;. to the pressure of 
the director, and about half a drachm of pus 
escaped, .After dividing the stricture and 


returning the intestine, the appendix caci-ver* 
tnifomis was found passing to the outer side 
of the sac and connected to the cyst, from 
which some matter was now found issuing 
that was supposed to have a fceculent odour. 
There was no communication between the 
cyst and the cavity of the abdomen. 

In the evening of the day on which the 
‘ operation was performed, the pulse became 
sharp, and it was thought proper to ab¬ 
stract blood from the arm, and in addition to 
this, saline purgatives were administered, 
with aperient enemata. 

On the following day (7th) the report was 
more favourable ; the bowels,however, were 
but scantily relieved. Ordered pills of colo- 
cynth and calomel, and colocynth injections. 
In the evening of the 8th, the symptoms 
became much aggravated ; the abdomen was 
, then tender ; the pulse small and thready ; 
the countenance anxious, and there was a 
disposition to nausea. Ordered 20 leeches 
to the abdomen, with the subsequent use of 
warm fomentations. 

On the 9tli, at noon, the pulse was small 
in volume, and upwards of ISO; the coun¬ 
tenance anxious; the abdomen tumid, and 
very tender to the touch, and there was dis¬ 
tressing sickness. Leeches were ordered 
to be applied, and a saline effervescing mix¬ 
ture, with five drops of laudanum, to be 
taken every two hours. The poori woman 
died in the evening. 

It was found, on post-mortem examina¬ 
tion, that acute inflammation of the perito¬ 
neum had prevailed throughout its whole 
extent. The usual appearances were ob¬ 
served, as the agglutination of the folds of 
intestines, by means of a yellowish coagula- 
ble lymph, and the effusion of serum into 
what is termed the cavity of the abdomen . 

It was observed, that the appendix JpEci- 
vermiformis protruded through the*same 
o]>ening as the intestine ; it had contracted 
adhesions, which were evidently of long 
standing, and it had consequently been for 
some time irreducible. The canal of the 
appendix had become obliterated at the 
seat of stricture . There was.nothing satis¬ 
factory to be ascertained with regard to the 
cyst. The escape of feculent matter, it 
would seem, was suppositious. 

OPERATION OF LITHOTOMY. 

On Friday, February 23d, Mr. Green 
performed the operation of lithotomy, 'The 
patient was a man 55 years of age, stout, 
and healthy in appearance; the instrument 
employed on this occasion was the gorget. 
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LRCTV HE XI. 

On Contagion, 

When disease# are propagated from one 
.dividual to another, either by actual eon* 
ict err a near approach of the parties, they 
•A said to be cwtagmtt, or to spread by 
nta"m{ or infertim; for these terns have 
'ten°, tad indeed generally, been employed 
monyiwMiftly : and the effect has been wp* 
wed to be produced by the application of 
nee peculiar matter or wrat, from the one to 
te otter individual. Now there are a great 
any diseases that ere obviously propagated 
i dm way. Some are unattended with 
briie symptoms; such aa the itch, syphilis, 
id pAably mftuy more-, which are termed, 
uofdfcly', the nmfehrik contagions. Others 
■e essentially accompanied with constitu- 
onal disorder, (pyrtxk) and are called, by 
ay of disunction.Jebrih contagions ; such as 
mil pea, meuslet, scarlet fmr, and many 
Kte, Now it has been, and still is, much 
sputed, whether ordinary continued ./«wr } 
i any of the forma that 1 have of late <ie- 
■ribed to you, ia to he ranked with route* 
(Mu diseases, or, hi other words, is capable 
: being propagated from one individual to 
softer, in th« Manner of mall pox and the 
«t of this class. The question is, doubt- 
as, of much practical importance; as it 
ivolves the prtoention of the disease which, 
t the one point of view, would call for the 
ioption of measure# of precaution that, in 
ie otter, would be not only superfluous, hut 
light be positively injurious. The prevail* 
.g opinion has alwaya been in favour of 
ie mMgicwmt of ordinary fever, at least 
ider oertatn circumstaaces, This general 
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acquiescence on the point must, no doubt, 
rest upon something like proof ; but whe¬ 
ther the proof he antiafactory or not, merit* 
a little further inquiry. 

Discussions of this abstruse nature, re¬ 
quire that the term# we employ should bo 
accurate and well defined; a point that has 
seldom been sufficiently attended to. 1 hi* 
uncertainty in the use of language is, I be¬ 
lieve, the cause of much of the discrepancy 
that exist# among practitioner# on the sub¬ 
ject before us, 1 shall state therefore at 
the outset, in what sense the terms contagion 
and infection are to be employed. 

A nmfagioiiii disease, then, ia one that i* 
capable of being communicated front erne 
individual to another, in con sequence of the 
application of k >:u“ pouter matter or poi¬ 
son, generated h. m.** fianier and applied to 
the latter, either by actual contact or in the 
win af*fRum,it is immaterial which. Now' 
the most perfect and striking exomplo wo 
have of a emuaghnnr disease, is the mutt pm ; 
to which, therefore, we should constantly 
refer, as the standard of comparison. And 
the question then will be, is ordinary can* 
tinned fern, aa it appears in this country, 
for example, ever propagated in the same 
way ns small pox is known to he, that it, by 
matter generated in the bodies of the «iek ! 
Thi* question, wliich appear# at first suffi¬ 
ciently easy to be answered, is, in fact, a 
very difficult one; of which we need no 
better proof, than the difference of opinion 
that still exist# upon the subject. One 
would be almost tempted, to believe that the 
question admitted of no satisfactory solu¬ 
tion, or were in it# very nature inscrutable. 
Such a conclusion, however, seem# unrea¬ 
sonable ; for the fact# from which it is to 
! be drawn are sufficiently tangible to admit 
| of a rigid inveatigation. It is a mere quw- 
I tion of testimony, the true value of which 
■ may be doubtless ascertained by cadUoua 
inquiry. 

Now recurring to mallphu the prototype 
or great example of a conttigim direa#c, we 
find that it i# propagated in aw of two way*$ 
either by the insertion of a fluid into n 
wound, by what is sailed inoculum ; which 
fluid ia obtained ftom certain puatulftsor 
mitlea formed in the skis, aiffi width 
1 3 C ’ 
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possess a peculiar and determinate charac¬ 
ter ; or else by effluvia that escape from the 
bodies of the sick, while labouring under the 
disease. Whether the effluvia are furnished 
from the matter lodged on the shin alone, 
or whether the exhalations arising from the 
lungs also, are capable of producing the dis¬ 
ease, is, 1. believe, not clearly known. Now 
there is nothing similar to variolous matter 
1 o be observed in a case of ordinary fever. 
If, therefore, this disease be capable of 
being propagated like small pox, that is, if 
it be really contagious, it must be in the latter 
way, namely, by the effluvia arising from 
the bodies of the sick. In the case of mall 
pax, the contagious turn may be considered 
as un animal production, formed, apparently, 
or secreted, ns we call it, on the skin, under 
the peculiar inflammation that is tbei* tak¬ 
ing place. Bat you And nothing like this 
in fever; there is no obvious or external 
inflammation going on to which the forma¬ 
tion of tire vims can bo ascribed. Hero, 
therefore, is a failure of the analogy between 
the two diseases, Still it does not follow, 
that, under the peculiar morbid action that 
is going on in the system during fever, 
there may not he generated a virus that is 
capable of exciting a aimilar state of disease 
in others, and which may be thrown off 
from the body in the way of exhalation, so 
aS to act at a greater or leas distance. We 
cannot, however, have any demonstrative 
proof of this ; because such effluvia, if they 
really exist, are not at all times, if at all, 
cognizable by the senses. It is alleged, in¬ 
deed, and 1 think often with some founda¬ 
tion, that a peculiar odour is exhaled from 
the bodies of fever, patients, by which, 
when concentrated, the presence of the dis¬ 
ease may be known. And if this be true, 
it would go far to lessen tin* iliflii uUy of 
Buppiisiui! lever Tube generated In- tin efflu¬ 
via so c!ii.ra,:tf rio< . d. 

This kind of proof, however, can scarcely 
be considered as conclusive 5 and therefore 
we should inquire into the mode in which 
the disease is observed to spread after w ards; 
whether, for example, an in the case of 
mall par, ft person labouring under ordinary 
wntimudfeirr. b< ing carried to a dis¬ 

tance, so that no local c.nwe could operate 
to produce the disease, conitrinnu »tt*d the 
fever to others; and so on :n succession, 
the disease still preserving its essential cha¬ 
racter. If this could be satisfactorily and 
unequivocally established, the point would 
be settled, N ow many persons have asserted 
positively, that they have known instances 
of this; and those are what wo want, in 
order to decide the question. Unfortunately, 
when I have called for such proofs, I have 
generally found them deficient in circum¬ 
stances, so as to leave some doubt upon the 
subject': there has been generally some 


other way in which the facts might be ex¬ 
plained, and therefore, till we are furbished 
with more precise information upon the 
point, we are not at liberty to say positively, 
upon this ground, that u contagious rdru& is 
generated in the bodv in the course of ordi¬ 
nary fever, as it is m small pox. The proofs 
we actually possess, are of a less conclusive 
kind, though they are such as appear to be 
satisfactory to most minds. 

It is frequently i.Iw.tm ff that different 
individual-. rvMC.ag 111 tin same dwelling, 
are attacked in succession by fever, having 
the same essential symptoms. Hence it has 
been inferred, that they communicated the | 
disease one to another in the Way of contagion, ’ 
as the small pox would have done under simi¬ 
lar circumstances. But then it ia urged, 
that these might have been some common 
cause operating of a local nature, which 
might act sooner or later upon the different 
individuals, according to the greater or less 
disposition to be affected by H; hence that 
such an argument is not decisive on the sub¬ 
ject. It is a well-known fact, that most of 
the medical officers pf the Fever Hospital at 
Pahcras, and almost every one of the atten¬ 
dants, have been attacked in turn by fever, 
sooner or later after their connexion with 
the Hospital; and many have fallen victims 
to the disease. Tiffs, it, must be confessed, 
has much the appearance of contagion* In 
reply to this, however, it is observed, that 
the site of the Hospital is a very unhealthy 
one; and that the neighbourhood altogether* 
from it# low and marshy situation, has al¬ 
ways been prolific in lever of this descrip- 
tiou. But the disease is by no means so 
general in tbe vicinity of the Hospital, a# 
such au opinion suppose#: while the case 
of the Small Pur Hospital, which is imme¬ 
diately contiguous to the Fewer Hospital, ne¬ 
gative* ,-uch a supposition ; for the fotaates 
of the former show no such d:«ro'^cr, to 
be attacked by ordinary iv.iim .-etijein .— 
Hence it does not seem reasonable to as¬ 
cribe the disease in these cases to a local 
cause ; in other words, to say that it i« of 
endemic origin ; and therefore the evidence 
still appears to be in favour of contagion. 
Another explanation, and a more proba¬ 
ble one, has been offered, namely, that the 
secretion^ and ciltafomwr from tin; bodies of liir 
tuck, when accumulated by the neglect of 
ueeesuary ablutions end ventilation, acquire 
a virulent property, so as to be capable of 
exciting fever- ia those coming within its 
range. And in confirmation of tiffs, the 
example is quoted of fever of the most ma- 
livnuut dein.rip!ion N dig gent 1 :.:*'. d by in- >v!y 
ciowiuug togetuer a number ot person#, 
without sufficient attention being paid to 
cleanliness and ventilation, and that where 
sane at the persons were at the time affect-, 
fid with .fever. Thus ia generated, tn ia 
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s*id, the Gad, Heepitel, tod Skip fever. The 
famous Old Bailey Fever i* considered as a 
strong illustration of this, where the pri* 
uoncrs, brou::i.' mtocour: for trial, infected 
a ur-at number of po's.ns r. f all ranks, hut 
such only as happened to ho placed in the 
direction of the current of air proceedifeg 
from the prisoners. The prisoners them- 
selves were not labouring under fever at 
the time, nor was the disease then prevalent 
in the prison ; hut the prison being excea* 
siveiy crowded and ill-ventilated, noxious 
effluvia were generated, which, becoming 
attached to their clothes, were found capa¬ 
ble of exciting fever in others exposed to 
them. 

If this be the true origin of the ttints, you 
may perceive « marked distinction between 
this and the case of small pox . In the latter 
case, the virus is the result of a vital action, 
a morbid secretion, like syphilis, and all the 
rest of the specific diseases. But in the for¬ 
mer, the virus is formed external to the 
body, and proceeds from some decomposi¬ 
tion or degeneracy of the natural secretions 
or exhalations passing off or deposited on 
the surface, the result of a chemical rather 
than a vital process. So that there is no 
proper analogy between the two. This dif¬ 
ference justifies the use of a different term 
to denote it; and, accordingly, diseases pro¬ 
pagated in this way, that is by noxious efflu¬ 
via arising from the decomposition of animal 
matters out of the body , have been called 
infcelkm, to distinguish them from the really 
contagious ones, where the mins is generated 
within the body itself, by « kind of morbid 
secretion. In this view of the matter, or¬ 
dinary' fever may be said to be infectious, but 
not amtagimu like small pm?. If this be cor¬ 
rect,' it is easy to imagine that infectious verus 
- may be carried to a distance, by adhering 
to the skin or garments of a person, as well 
&s brother ways. In this manner, the dis¬ 
ease would seem to be communicated like 
mull peer, though there would be a real and 
essential difference between the two. 

But it is evident, that prevention would be 
far easier ir. th'* our case than in the other. 
In the case .ri-inhun y f-n-r. the ririo living 
lodged only hi the clothing or other —s 
about the person of the sick, might easily be 
ikv. ,»nl In iiU'ifi-,.sfhiu . and the paneiit j 
nu 11 i.-s hr removed without danger 

to ii,o>r In- .i'tvr«bn:> communicated with. 
But in the case of small pox, and other real 
conitigums, the patient is constantly carrying 
within himself a source of disease, capable 
pyt$ infecting others. 

Now considering how numerous the ex¬ 
ceptions are to the-propagation of *■ 
continued fever, by approach, to the sick, and 
how rarely the disease spreads from one to 
another fhm veatikuotb mpl ckauhnew 
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are attended to, one is inclined to believe 
that fever is i.'.t 1 . ■ ■ • ' by infection, 

and not by comugwm, u m smau pot, (employ¬ 
ing those words in the sense above stated.) 
Ihus, though ordinary fever may bo denied 
to be fioulagiiHis, ia the sense that small pax is 
allowed to be so, it can hardly be denied 
that the disease is capable of being propa¬ 
gated from one to another in the manner 
stated, that is, by the decomposed animal 
matters accumulated around the bodies of 
the sick, but not actually generated within, 
the body, as we suppose the variolous virus 
to be. This property of re-producing itself, 
possessed by common fever, is sufficiently 
well expressed by the term infectious ; and 
if such be the case, it call* for means of 
prevention equally with matt pot, though of 
a different kind. The prevention of small 
par, for instance, requiring hot only the de¬ 
struction or purification of the clothes and 
other matters that have been recently in 
contact with the nick, but the avoidance also 
of the fuck himself, howt-* - , r m ; ’i 'cslv r;.*ri 
fied, and tL::'■‘■r ..'i deb-fun d peri ml, that 
is, as long as the contagious particles may 
be supposed t.o be present, and nIdling 
from the body. Thuortunutely, the period 
daring which this continue# to be the case, 
is by no means ascertained; but it probably 
is not less than some weeks. Whereas, in 
the case of ordinary fever, it: will be sufficient 
to cleanse carefully the clothe*, kt. that 
have been about the sick, the person him¬ 
self, when sufficiently purified by ablution, 
not being capable of communicating the 
disease. 

Thus, I think, your duty on these occa¬ 
sions is sufficiently clear, You ought to act 
j upon the supposition that fever ia really 
infections, in the sense 1 have stated : at the 
some time remembering, that where clean¬ 
liness and ventilation are attended to, the 
risk of infection is entremely small; and that 
the sick may be safely removed to another 
place, without my chance of communicat¬ 
or, j the di-us.-. provided <!.■■ person is pro-' 
j.er\ wassed am'; inifi-d. sr.d does not carry 
s'- v ■•!», 1 !■:. >1* < loihf .s recently worn. 
\ •••. . this view of the subject, you may 
reconcile some at leant of the contrariety of 
oiurii .n that exists in regard to the plopie 
itself, •'that great dread, and, assume choose 
to call it, bu-ju,-- «.f -.iiir i -1-itori'; a»d the 
necessity of t!.i .ymravtine '"'v *. riflgn* 
belongs to th. rhi-.s nf b.it ji ■! r m- 

tagioui diseases, a* seems highly probable, 
the practice of quarttritirie necatt not extend to 
the person, but may be safely confined to the 
g, - ’ .iv ’. in cases where these fid hot 
fi„ui mUc« unicie allow of a satisfactory fdiri- 
fication. By making this distinction, one* 
half of the oppressive effect of the juanm-* 
fkir hWB W»«d be edrriated. , 
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Of Complicated Fvtr. 


"Fever, in its simplest state, is on affection 
of the brain primarily, disordering by sym¬ 
pathy, like other inflammations, the general 
«vascular system ; thus giving rise to pyrexia, 

, 03 a febrile state of body, but without actual 
disease in any other organ. In a great num¬ 
ber of instances, however, it is found in j 

combination with other inflammations, the 


a strong tendency to inflammation ia any 
part, previously to the attack of fever, such 
part will be likely to faU into a state of in¬ 
flammation during its oourse. On the other 
hand, the brain, in some persons, is so prone 
to inflammation, that fever, with delirium, 
and other appropriate symptoms, is apt to 
arise during the course of other inflamma- 
tions, though of a trivial kind. 

Climate Juts a material influence in deter* 


seat of which in various, depending upon Imining the neat of such accidental cnmplica- 
prcdisjtoaition or individual tendency, cli- turns of idiopathic fever. Ill hot Climates, 
mate, season, and other circumstances, where a strong predisposition exists to uh- 
These accidental combinations have led to dominul disease, inflammationin the stomach 
erroneous conclusions, regarding the in- or intestinal canal, is u very frequent con- 
trinsic nature of the disease ; for they have comitant of fever; giving rise to the enor- 


been considered as proving, that no one 
organ, is essentially or exclusively affected 
in fever, hut that each in turn is equally 
liable with the brain to be so affected. This 
can only be judged of by attending to the 
symptoms of the disease, and the order of ] 
their occurrence; and if you do this, you 
will readily perceive that there is no founda¬ 
tion for such an opinion. 

In the first place, in simple fever, there 
are no signs or symptoms present, hut those 
whnii liliiii • il.- brain, 

and iviiirii coiin-si >n e.-.soi'■■■■:»o . >. and 

functions ot tliis organ. But in complicated 
fever, you have two sets of symptoms pre¬ 
sent at the same time, and which are easily 
distinguishable from each other; namely, 
those that arise out of the affection of the 
brain, and those which proceed from the 
organ secondarily and accidentally affected. 
You have, for example, the beaduch, the 
soft pulse, the brown tongue, the prostra¬ 
tion of strength, and the tendency to de¬ 
lirium? that characterise proper fever ; in 
combination with the local pain and dis¬ 
turbed function, of the part accnmUriH 
affected. Simple inflammation of •■ih«:r 
organs than the brain, is never attended 
with the symptoms of proper or idiojxithic 
fever. 

The secondary inflammation may arise at 
any period of the course of fever, or may 
even to all appearance begin with it. But 
it may also happen, that the fever is the 
mondarg affection, the usual order in this 
case being reversed. Thus in simple pneu- 
mmm, it not imfreqm-ntiy happens that 
during the course of the disease, the head 
begins to be complained of, tire tongue is 
observed to turn brown, delirium makes its 
appearance, and there is extreme prostra- 


rnous vomitings, often of grumous matters, 

(black vomit,) and to the dysenteric purg¬ 
ings, that so often appear as the attendants 
of fever in those climates. The liver is 
another part so disposed ; and accordingly, 
this organ is frequently attacked by inflam¬ 
mation during the continuance of fever ; 
and the bile, in some of these cases, being 
obstructed in its passage into the duodenum, 
und subsequently absorbed into the blood¬ 
vessels, occasions the yellowness that has 
given origin to the term yellow fever, a com¬ 
bination that is altogether accidental, liven 
in temperate climates, the abdominal vis¬ 
cera do not always escape. Indeed, I 
should say, that m a large proportion of 
cases of protracted fever in this country, in¬ 
flammation arises either in the peritoneal 
coat of the intestines, or in the mucous 
membrane, the latter frequently resulting 
from the intern|.‘ ■ .upb .nivn* of ca¬ 

thartic drugs. ! i-v.1: ■ «■. .1 v long and 
hot summers, such combinations of idkyiaikit? 
fever, with abdominal inflammation, are ex¬ 
tremely frequent: and the liver partaking in 
ill!'disease, its secretion is disturbed, and 
ofis-ii greatly increased, so as to occasion 
vomiting or purging, or both. SucJ are 
usially termed bilious fevers. Cholera mor¬ 
bus itself, is most frequently a combination 
of fever, with inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the whole alimentary canal. 
In the winter and spring, on the other hand, 
Je«p is found combined with the prevailing 
diseases of those seasons; such as catarrh, 
pneumonia, plei risy, or rheumatism. 

Fever is sometimes rendered more dan ¬ 
gerous by such combination as I have men¬ 
tioned. siiiiii-tiinestlu- conlruiy; the second- 
•asy aUbcthiii, as it would seem, counter¬ 
acting; in some degree the disease in the 


turn of muscular strength. The disease is {brain, so as to reduce its violence. Thus, 


then commonly said to assume the typhoid 
shape., that is, it becomes a case of compli¬ 
cated fever. 

Various parts are linhle thus to become 
affected with inflammation during the course 
of fever depending upon the circumstances 
above alluded to, if there U in any individual 


if inflammation arises in the stomach, 
general structure of the intestine, or the 
peritoneum, in the course of fever, the 
danger is greatly enhanced; and to this 
cause, apparently, is chiefly owing the ex¬ 
treme fatality of the fevers "of hot climates, 
Even with 1% the occurrence of peritorttti* 
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cumstance, and adds much to the danger of j 
tiie disease: whereas slight diarrhea, or 

catarrh, or ... exerts rather a 

ini!iu , *i< l over the disease. 

VV hen these cases of complicated fever are 
examined after death, they present appear¬ 
ances that are in conformity with the symp¬ 
toms that existed anriti* lie*-- Thus, in a 
great proportion of iii.-tunces of persons 
dying of fever, the mucous membrane lining 
the alimentary canal, (a part very open to 
observation,) is found in a reddened, and 
sometimes ulcerated state; while, in cer¬ 
tain parts of the canal, the inflammation ex 
I tends to the general substance of the in- 
* ? te.Btine, rendering it of a dark-red hue. 
thickened, and contracted. The frequent 
appearance of changes of this kind in the 
intestinal canal, has led to the belief that 
this is the, essential seat of the disease ; and 
upon this ground nirrely, the term gustiv- 
tntenti* has heei: applied to idiopathic/ever; 
as if it: were a constant or invariable occur¬ 
rence. This, however, is not true. In ] 
simple fever, no such effects of inflammation 
are found in the intestinal canal: it is only 
where a manifest disorder in the actions of 
the canal exist ed during life, that these ap¬ 
pearances are met with ; so that, in fact, 
they may always be predicted. The fre¬ 
quency of such appearances in the present 
day, is ascnbable to the almost constant 
and intemperate use of drastic purgatives, 
especially calomel, a medicine that is fully 
cap.-blo, in the three and five-grain doses 
usually prescribed, of exciting inflamma¬ 
tion in the mucous membrane, which, in the 
depressed state of t he ay stem that exists in 
the advanced stage of fever, is very likely to 

S rove fatal In some of these cases, the, 
rain Iras shown no appearance of inflam¬ 
mation when examined after dentil; or the 
; appewuces have been so slight, as to have 
been wregardeds The reason of thin *#|. 
obvious•: the occurrence of the intestinal 
inflammation (which is always known by 
the symptoms of paiu, purging, tension 
and hardness of the abdomen) is often fol 


own practice: but where infls rrmatioo arises 
in the stomach, or intestines, or even their 
peri toned covering, in the course of fever, 
it requires the greatest attention to he paid 
to it. The means to be used are, of course, 
such as tire calculated to counteract inflam¬ 
mation in the part affected, but modified by 
the particular circumstance* of the case. 
What might he proper in a simple case of 
pneumonia or enteritis, such, m hlmid-letting to 
a lari;** extent, mij;: be wholly inadmissible. 
in the same affection, when complicated 
with idiopathic fem\ If the latter disease, 
for example, should have subsisted so long, 
as to have assumed the typhoid, or (as our 
Gallic neighbours call it) the odynoroic Mate, 
(that is, where the brain is in a slate of 
oppression, shedding its malignant influence 
over the general system,) the propriety of 
taking blood at all, is very questionable j 
but, at all events, it must be done, under 
such circumstances, with great caution and 
reserve. We are obliged then to rely upon 
remedies of a less efficient kind j such as 
leeches, fomentations, or blistering. 

You will now, ]. presume, understand 
what is meant by the terms erysipelahm, 
miliary, catarrhal, pulmonic, gastric, and 
others, as applied to fever. They moan 
ulwpathfcfever, or inflammation of the general 
cerebral substance, combined with in flam* 
mation in some, other organ, and which, 
therefore, X have called complicated fever ; 
the combination, however, being purely 
accidental. Let ti# next consider 

Periodical Fetters, 


These are such na recur by .fit* nr paroxysm, 
with intervals of different duration, in which 
the symptom a in a girut im .isure, or wholly, 
disappear* PerinUjut fn«r» include both 
intermittmlt and remittents, which are, in 
fact, only different degrees of the same 
thing : the term intermittent, or inttrmiumg 
[fever, being applied where the intervals wro. 
nearly free from disease, while that of remit* 
tent is given to such ns suffer u considerable). 

That those 


lowed by «n abatement, and sometimes any abatement only of symptoms, 
entire subsidence, of thr * bra’* **’,-*.r*’i »■. ' ,i1 *' the same. in nature, is evident, both 
showing a diminution ■»! t.i:i*\i-n* .i> :!«•■ 
brain, and leaving little, therefore, to be 
discovered by dissection after death. 

In treating complicated cases of fever, you 
urn to consider what I have just stated, re¬ 
garding the favourable or unfavourable in¬ 
fluence of the secondary disease. If this 
should occur in a safe part, it should rather 
be encouraged, or at all event* not hastily 
suppressed; as where diarrhoea arises in 
fever, it tends powerfully to mitigate the 
brain affection, while the hasty suppression 
of it, toy opium more particularly, is pro¬ 
ductive of. the worst oil'vcu. I have more 


irom their arising from one common cause, 
and Irom their cliw./i'.g Iu**« oo» 

another. 1 shall first speak of tnienmumts, 
as the most simple of tbe class of periodical 
j fevers. 

An intermittent then, or intermitting fever, 
which in vulgar language is called an‘argue, 
consist)* of two parts, the paroxysm or ft, m 
it is called, and the interval or time of inter* 
mission. The duration' of these, respectively, 
and relatively to each other, is very differ¬ 
ent j the length of the par&sym varying 
from four or six hours, to twelve or sixteen j 
hut always terminal in j; within twcaty*fo« 
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bourn. The intemit or intermissions vary 
maeli more; as from a few hours, to one or 
two days, or, as is said, even longer ; still 
preserving a regularity of character* When 
the paroxysm recurs daily, the disease is 
* termed a quotidian; when, every other day 
•nly, a tertian ; and when there is an inter¬ 
val of two entire days, it is called a quartan, 
that is, there are two paroxysms iu four 
days. It is alleged that three, or four days 
iiii'.y he intn posed between the fits, or oven 
.a week, whr*r. the terms quintas. sr.it/rn, ami 
septenary, have been applied : but this is loss 
certain, the three fi rms .1 first mentioned 
being the ool> ones upon which we can rely 
as sufficiently established. Each of these 
has its proper time of attack ; the quetidian, 
early in the morning; the tertian, about 
noon; and the ftutrian, in the afternoon. 
Any material deviation from this, i# to be 
considered as t.n irregularity, and the dis¬ 
ease is lees j':..nagoab!ii in consequence. 
These forms are frequently interchanged. 
Thus, if the disease begins a« a quotidian , it 
often, after a few returns, becomes a tertian ; 
and if it is prolonged for some weeks, it 
generally assumes the quartan fom. But 
sometimes the order is reversed, or other¬ 
wise changed the changes depending ujkmi 
causes that we do not understand. There 
are other varieties occasionally observed in 
intermitting fevers: as the double tertian , 
where there is a paroxysm every day, but of 
Unequal severity, those of the alternate 
days being alike ; the idea in this case was, 
that two tertians were present in the system 
at. the same time. We meet also in writers 
with the terms smUtertmn, triple-quartan, 
and many others; none of which are suffi¬ 
ciently established, as permanent varieties, 
nor are they at all understood : it is useless, 
therefore, to detain you longer with them. 
Symptoms. — Intemittents often make their 
attack like continued fevers • hut generally in 
A more sudden and violent manner; the 
rigors, or trembling with a sense of cold, 
being very severe. Many, however, begin 
With little or no cold jit. The duration 
of the told fit is various; some times 
only half an hour; at other times, three 
or four hours, seldom longer. During die 
cold fit, which constitutes the first stage, 
the surface of the. body and extremities is of 
a pale or sallow hue; the f»kiu is corrugated, 
and the features contracted ami sharp. The. 
pulse is small, weak, and sometimes irregu¬ 
lar. .Tliere is pain commonly felt at the 
back of the head, and down the back ; the 
head feels as if tightly girded. If the head 
is grasped between the hands, an increase 
of heat is felt Within, at the very time that 
the surface and extremities are cold. There 
is more or less of stupor and insensibility to. 
impressions; the mind -is weakened, and 
sometimes disordered; and the muscular 


power is irregularly, or, as We might hay, 
convulsively exerted (rigm and trmon)*— 
There is a Sense of oppression or anxiety 
about the chest, and occasionally deep 
sighing. 

TV. If. i\ ‘V'n- are gradually succeeded 

by .; :v *.«t fit or Second stage ; the 
heat commencing at the centre, gra/Jually 
exlimds to the surface und extremities ; the 
skin hcromes hot, but; dry ; the pulse strong, 
and frequent, and rather hatd or contracted, 
though less so than in the culd fit ; the pain 
iu the bend is of a throbbing kind; the foe.. 
Hushed, and the features :uniid ; llic- ! oust in¬ 
is more thickly furred, and of a light drab 
colour. The sense of oppression at the jot©- 
Witin now lessens; the tremors or shiver- 
ini’ cease ; the limbs are pained universally, 
If urine be passed at this time, it it scanty, 
scalding, and high coloured. Tim other 
secretions are diminished, or suppressed, 
The duration of this sceonk stoge of the dis- 
east*, is from four or six hours, to eight or 
tea; when another change takes place, 
termed the third stags, or crisis, under which 
the paroxysm declines altogether. The skin 
hr-fiiin**? gradually moist, till profuse swat- 
111/ occur*, uudfT which the general riistre*, 
of the patient lessens; tiro headuch sub¬ 
sides ; the pulse becomes soft and full; the 
urine more copious, and deposits a sediment 
as it cools. This is followed by sleep, from 
which the patient awakes comparatively 
without complaint • and in this state he re* 
mains till the next recurrence. 

The duration of the disease altogether is 
uncertain. It may terminate after a few 
paroxysms, and that spontaneously ; or it 
may be protracted to many months, during 
which it may undergo the changes in type 
I have before mentioned; sometimes it 
ceases altogether for a time, but is renewed 
agaiu. On some occasions, after m un¬ 
usually severe paroxysm, the diaeaaLmerer 
recurs; and in general it may be sftl, that 
a more violent paroxysm than usual, i# fol¬ 
lowed by one of greater mildness. 

Intemittents often begin like continued 
fevers, and go on so for many days ; break¬ 
ing down by degrees into tk© periodical 
form. In such cases, their real nature at 
first is not seen. Sometimes they intermit 
from the first; beginning, then, with a 
severe cold jit, or ague, «s= this staee of the 
paroxysm is vulgarly called- From being 
intemittent, they some times degenerate into 
an almost continued form ; as when too early 
recourse is bad to tonics and stimulants. -Some 
have said that ordifiiuary cant inuedfever may 
become intermittent ; but this is doubtful: 
it i* at all events a very rare occurrence. 

Intermitting fever is sometimes marked by 
the preponderance of some particular symp¬ 
tom, not altogether foreign to the disease,, 
but unusual in degree. Thus we find in 
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mention made of tertiana phrmitka, 
hemxplegica, asthnuitica, hysterica , qn- 
leplica, tctanodas, and many others, iWpr- 
mitfCTit), again, like continued jetm, may he 
C(ii::jpln.tul with other affections, generally 
i!it!an:u' ( it.ioii of some organ. 1 iiu6, we 
have the tertiana plevritica, arthritica, Hrticata, 
and others. Not unfroquently, we find it 
iu < t.u'-'ivat!On with dysentery, or with pul- 
mount.: disease. Long-continued nttemft- 
tents have a strong tendency to induce 
tiironh inflammation in the liver, or spleen ; 
renduring these organs hard, and often 
tua-.iil: the indurated structure may then 
be of leu felt tlyrougb the parietes of the ab¬ 
domen, and is vulgarly termed ague-cake. 
The liver is often so affected as to obstruct 
kh 8 : free passage of the bile into the duode- 
num> (the secretion of course going on.) 
Jaundice then makes its appearance, 

Causes .—The principal, if not the sole, 
"‘le.of intermittingfe.i*r, is the vapours or 
bis eftcapirig from marshy soils, or any 
|J * where vegetable matters are 
j decomposition by the combined 
fheat and moisture. The mmiuon 
:<l to those effluvia, is marsh mm- \ 
^ disease is, therefore, of local! 
r qf the class termed endemic, as 1 
plained to you. VFe have abundant 
3t# originating in this way, in vari- 
JA of our own country ; as in the 
■0^ Essex and Kent ; in the fens of 
1 ' hire and Lincolnshire ; and in 

inlogou* situations. In Holland 
low countries of Germany, 

> still more rife, and more severe 
, in similar situations in hot cli- 
j acquire the highest degree of 
The intrinsic nature, or clxeroi- 
ftjes, oftlic miasmata, have not been 
fiefi. 'That they are formed by the 
of vegetable- matters chiefly, 
dj^ijaardly he doubted, from the situation 
‘jwj^hiircuinst an cv a in which they are gene- 
|^jp j and also from the fact, that effluvia 
oipeapiiig from decomposing anhnui matters, 
«y© rise to fevvrs of n different character, 
J** which the tendency to intermission is not 
M general, if at all, observed. 'these mias- 
thijta ».jip' , ar to be Formed by the influence of 
li* :i: '„»•• n moist soil. Hence, they arc not 
observed to* operate in winter, nor in the 

height of summer, whenil.i niiri... the 

ground is dry. The der*« nr. 1 . IV'.ei fogs 
that are seen to hover mt-r On ssiv'i.c' of 
marshes where prevail. are 

either the miasmata themselves, or more 
probably the medium in which they are sus¬ 
pended. These vapours appear tow limited 
in regard to the extent of their action, 
though the limits are uni to i»"u»ely ib 
fined* There is reason ii- hi iha: 
may be conveyed by the wind^ to the dis¬ 
tance of half a mile or more, in an active 


state. They do not appear to rise to any 
considerable height; tot it has Wen ob¬ 
served that the upper stories tit a lofty 
house were exempt frtm their influence, 
while the lower parts of the same dwelling, 
were affected by them. The activity ol 
marsh miasmata is different in different situa¬ 
tions, mvordins as the combined iufluence 
of hear anil tnohtun is greater or leas. Iff 
tins country, they tire less aytive than in 
Holland and Flanders ; while in Italy, as in 
the marshes near Rome, they acquire » high 
degree, of virulence. I li- v :>r<- by no means 
constaut in their action, r.y individuals 
escaping their influenee altogether, and 
enjoying excellent health in those situa¬ 
tions : which show’s that some predisposition 
is necessary to their effect. It is very re¬ 
markable, that while some persons are 
affected very ouickly by murid* effluvia, as 
within a few cays after exposure, others 
escape for a considerable time. And what 
is still more remarkable is. that person* are 
often exposed to them for fix or eight weeks 
at » time, without being affected by them, 
yet upon remove! to a distant and healthy 
spot, they often fSill ill of intermitting fever^ 
after an intoiva! of many weeks, contracted 
flj»parently in the marshes they l»od quitted. 
General weakness of system,. however in¬ 
duced, appears to be a predisposing cir¬ 
cumstance ; her. a* a WUfta 

clothing, ami a li.'i-h-rs!** ii-.ihltr-'nrt* in the 
use of strong drinks, appear to afford a con¬ 
siderable degree of security against their 
influence. It is generally believed in Hol¬ 
land, that mttkhtg tobacco contributes to pre¬ 
serve persons against the action of mtnh 
miasmata', and thin ii not improbable, con¬ 
sidering that tobacco, as well alch.M, be¬ 
longs to the class of narcotics, which exert 
a powerful and specific influence on the 
brain, 

Theory. —You will perhaps be startled at 
first, Gentlemen, at my including inter- 

‘ * 1 ■*. i ■. ■ ' fever, as examples of 

I j , ■- -i, ■■ .■ , s coiiftisfinii in inflam¬ 

mation of this organ. Tins mri. ry of fever 
has, indeed, hi-*- 1 ! uft.-n hi f, , f*...rd .is 
militating .iiiiicv -nr !v agii:;.->i si* •:»' 1 .• m* 
which I hav' supported. 1 do not much 
wonder at this, when I consider the great 
influence of habit over our opinions as well 
as actions. Wo are wt long arcus.term r‘. tc 
look on things in a vi-ruii. lijht, that is it 
with difficulty, as well r-Uu Ii.um , wt an 
induced to change on j vp-u.*. I shall if u 

; lion the ground* of the qpiniqn 1 b&vi 
ud.jf t- v ith regard, to the and nature oi 
interic.^entr, leaving the matter to your owi 
judj.iifi-Hi IwreufteT. I may observe, how 
■ over, that the opinion has a material, and, ai 

II believe, a beneficial, influence on practice 
if true, therefore, it deserves to he main 
taiaed. 
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The symptoms of which the patient makes 1 
complaint, are, in all essential respect#, the 
same in intermitting as in continued fevera. 
Pain in the head, often extending down the 
spine, is the leading symptom in both. 
There is in both, also, the same disorder 
observed in. the sensorial functions, namely, 
in sensatvm, rclwiutru motion, and intellect ; 
the latter bring frvi.neatly disordered to the 
degree of delirium, lu short, no one could 
distinguish the paroxysm of as intermittent, 
from a continued fever of the active or in¬ 
flammatory kind; and it is, in fact, only by 
observing the termination and recurrence of 
the paroxysm, that the distinction co be 
made. Nowaa symptoms are nothing but 
the signs of an imperfect, or disordered state 
of particular functions, they serve always to 
indicate the part immediately affected ; or, 
in other words, to point out the seat of dis¬ 
ease. An identity of symptoms, therefore, 
shows an identity of disease. Whatever, 
then, is true of n continued fever, in regard 
to either its seat or nature, is true of m in¬ 
termittent, as far as the symptoms correspond. 
The principal difference between them, lies 
in the periodical character of the latter, and 
which does not belong to the other. Not 
only are the local symptoms the same, but 
the general also ; pyrexia, or a febrile state of 
system, taking place in both. 1 do not be¬ 
lieve that, strictly speaking, the intermission 
is perfect, that is, absolutely free from the 
disease ; on the contrary, the tongue remains 
in a furred state, often with other febrile 
symptoms, though greatly reduced in degree. 
And as such Miiiptumsi.c^M-i iiilly the furrec: 
tongue, are the consequence merely ol local 
disease, (.’■ f.miir.rti-'r. v tiny serve to show 
that the i nn.in ■. i'..« to:’. ii*i. brain-affection, 
Still subsists, though so slight as hardly to 
disturb the functions. If you observe the 
tongue to be much coated in a patient, re¬ 
cently labouring under internetting fever, 
and there is no other inflammation existing 
to account for such a state of tongue, you 
may rely upon it that the paroxysm will 
recur again. But when the tongue In*-, be¬ 
come clean, the patient is safe from a re¬ 
currence. In the intervals, therefore, of 
the most perfect intermittent, there is not 
complete apyrexia, or an absolute cessation 
of the febrile symptoms; nor, probably, 
has the local disease in the brain, wholly 
disappeared. It is an abatement of symp¬ 
toms merely, and not an absolute cessation 
of them. And it is agreeable to this opinion, 
that there are all gradations between the 
regular ii:temrttent, and the remittent form 
of the disease. Dissection is of less avail in 
detecting the seat and nature of intermitting, 
ftiqn of amtinuftl fever; and that for the ob¬ 
vious reason* Brat internments do not often 
in themselves prove fatal: when they do so, 
it is tiommooly » ft secondary way, by in¬ 


ducing some other fetal disease, such aft 
dropsv, or pulmonary consumption, btill, 
you will meet with numerous instances, in 
the writings of Morgagni and other morbid 
anatomists, of the most unequivocal signs of 
inflammation in the brain, in persons dying 
of intermitting , no less than of continued fever. 
The advantage derivable from this theory 
in regard to practice, I ahull presently en¬ 
deavour to show you. 

Prognosis.—Intermitting fevers are not m 
general considered dangerous; nor are they 
so, under ordinary circumstances. It is 
chiefly by inducing other diseases, »s dropsy 
or pulmonary consumption, that they prove 
fatal. Patients however have sometimes 
died in the cold fit, in a kind of stupor. 

Treatment of Intermitting Fever.—An this 
form of fever appears producible only by a 
single cause, marsh miasmata, (other causes, 
such as exposure to cold and fatigue, acting 
as concurrent causes only,) it is not im¬ 
probable that the disease if* of a somewhat spe¬ 
cific nature, and therefore not so immediately 
under the influence of remedies of a common 
kind, as in the case of ordinary diseases. If 
this be true, we must look to experience 
chiefly as our guide. Now the treatment of 
intermittent$, as ascertained by experience, 
appears to be pretty well determined; 
though much advantage may at the same 
time be derived from the theoretical view I 
have taken, namely, that the disease con¬ 
sists in an inflammatory affection of the 
brain, modified in some degree, no doubt, 
by the nature of the exciting cause. In 
ad l-iiiit' such a view of the subject, you 
need not fear that I shall mislead you in re¬ 
gard to practice; for 1 am too well convinced 
of the importance and value of experience, 
to quit so safe and necessary a guide. But 
there maybe cases where theory is a safer 
guide than what is called experience ; for 
this i# not always sufficiently precise and 
’ictble, to he relied upon ; pcrsoim in 
i.ppi i:'.i!i r to it, are often misled by .obae 
and unperfect analogies. 

The treatment of internments may be di¬ 
vided into that which is administered in the 
time of the paroxysms, and that which is em¬ 
ployed in the intervals, for the purpose of 
preventing their recurrence ; this last is of 
comparatively modern date, that is, since 
i !ic introducii.ui of the Peruvian hark ; for 
bcf.m- Jhia time, intermittent* were, treated 
much like continued fevers, and chiefly by 
sudorific menus. By forcing sweat*, bv the 
use of stimuianjt renu-diws and external beat, 
the paroxysm wan for the time aggravated ; 
but when brought to a termination, on many 
occasions it did not recur. Beside# the un ■ 
certainty of this mode of practice, the case 
was sometimes rendered worse by the use 
of tiuch hrtivo stimulniiH, and made to assume 
a continued form. But in general, the dis- 
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fflui Waft ldt iff follow its course, the reme- J assistance; the paroxysms becoming milder 
lies employed being of a very inefficient | and milder, so as to cease wholly after three 
cind. The disease then often run a very or four periods; the patient, at the Same time, 
protracted course, continuing for many suffering little or nothing from weakness, m 
Booths, and giving rise, in numerous in- consequence of the loss of blood, hut recover- 
rtances, to the secondary affections I de- ing his appetite, and quickly Training lua, 
scribed to you above. The employment of former strength. T !*«» 1 have witm sai'd over 
the Peruvian bark for the cure of intermittent s, and ovuragiiin. in the prarth t of Mir Institu- 
was a great improvement in practice; for .lion, and in cos* - * where the discuso existed 
by its use in the intervals, the recurrence in the simplest form. The blood, m these 
of the paroxysms is quickly prevented ; bo cases, always exhibits the strongest inflam- 
timt the disease is cured often in the space matory characters on its surface. W here 
of a few days. the intermittent i» found combined with puf* 

Now in order to accomplish this object, manic inflammation, or even hepatic disease, > 
it is necessary you should attend to certain if at all acute, it must he an extreme case 
circumstances, without which you will be indeed, that would deter me from drawing 
very likely to foil in your attempts to cure, blood. In thus acting, however, you are to g* 
and very probably make the matter worse, remember, that the case is not one of active 
The hark seldom succeeds in putting a stop inflammation; nor in general is it of recent 
to intermitting fever, unless the disease is occurrence. The system, on the contrary, 
tolerably regular in its character—that is, is often much reduced it) point of fitrengui* 
tmle&s it recurs at the usual periods, and by the continuance of the disease♦ Large 
the iwimufe are Free from disease, or nearly bleeding therefore is out of the question ; 
so. If, for example, there shouM be much but the taking blood to the extent of five 
head-ache observed in the interval; if tbe or six ounces at a time, and this repeated 
»kin should be hot, the pulse quick, and the at intervals of two or three days for rs many 
tongue more than usually furred ; or if the times, you may rely upon it, is both safe, 
disease should be complicated with another and, under the circumstances I hare stated, 
affection, such as thoracic or abdominal in- hightly beneficial. I aiu not contending, 
flammation ; the chances of failure with the however, that bloodletting is always, or even 
bark are so great, that it is scarcely worth generally, proper in the cure of intermit- 
while or even proper to make the attempt, tents. I think, on the contrary, that it 
as the cure will rather be retarded than should be confined principally to the cases 
promoted by it. Your first object should where the disease i* of n awpUratnl nature, 
be, therefore, to bring tbe disease to a re- But it is of importance that you should 
gtiiar form. This will often be done by know, that the practice is safe, and that the 
merely leaving it to itself for a few'days, fears usually entertained with regard toil, 
undisturbed. The end may be more cer- are wholly groundless, 
tainly accomplished by moans of counter- When, by the means now mentioned, the 
irritation ; such as vomiting and purging, disease has become regular, it is in general 
which ought in general to precede the use easily put a atop to, by the cinchona or 
of tbe bark. Sufarjfics arc applii ihh- to Pcruvimltavk; administered, not in the jparor- 
tJj(> same "purpose, though liiibli- m r !■ ■ ■ ob- ysms, but m the intervals only. It should be 
lection before fitated, of being too stimulant us largely and as frequently given as th® 

"in tfcr operation. stomach will bear, without nausea ; audit 

mmletiing-.- .■ :■»,*:ne i: -r.f bri\ i» more effectual, if employed m substance, 
an intermittent u ■ *t*u- c-f-g-.T , For example, you may give from half a 

it thus for the v 5 ^ 1 ,p!i"-‘ i ■ drachm to two drachms every second or 

bark, or similar remedies. Where the inter- third hour, from the termination of ow 
mittent is complicated with another inflam- paroxysm to the' beginning of the next, 
matron, either in the chest or in the ahdo- VVheu used with the precautions mentioned, 
men, I consider hhwdletUng as almost indis- the disease sometime* does not recur at all; 
penaable to the safety of the patient. Now aud in general it ceases to do so after two 
the notion »o generally tMitei mined, that or three fits. If the bark should produce 
intermitting finer is founded in debility, and either vomiting or purging, it fails to cure, 
therefore that bloodletting is adverse to the The addition of some spice or spirituous 
very nature of the disease, is totally with- liquor, makes it nit better on tbe stomach, 
out foundation. You need be under no up- and even inct,::.?(•« it* curative power very 
prehension on this ground. When used • oh,:d. robly. The octiv® principle of Ibis 
irith due caution, I know, from frequently iru;.. *.«.?,• ly si.trodmvd into practice by the 
repeated experience, that it is not only safe, ! reach j.i.tfu ia:.<, the sulphate of yuinm, ln 
but of groat advantage on many Oceanians, . i.iluab.- liinmyri. ou account or ita 
rendering the dure easier by other means, greater efficacy, and more convenient eat- 
In numerous inutaades, I have found it laki hibiiion. One, two, or three grains, may 
off the disease altogether, without uny other be considered aa an adequate dose. The 

t 
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.c.(M*gMU»ii« r e value of t!><? different specie*} attention*, there is more, of «,mml mutter 
of owfikona, i* not il-'-. F, <i\. ■ i *i.:: i .]. butj entering into the composition of 
it is certain that tli- > si. - . ;.«nf ■*■• same | which may probably modify their ©jwrarion. 
febrifuge property, Utfosr astringent barks j } P rdiwriri’ft »p pi art t* influence consider* 
K»d even the mtwral asirituenls, tii alum ;> i« Sy li.e u<1 cm uf poison*, 

and also the I'hier plants, have all a power [ f l-.iis. u was .hw-rvid in t?»*- celebrated ex- 
of jtrvventiM: the rot-nmmee of fotmamfog \ ^edition to Holland m tW lnet war* that 
ftitoti though their dfiowsy is probably lessithe British troops in great numbers were 
thou that of the cmhem. Amnia has a j attacked with .fever of the rtmitting form, 
wonderful property of the tine kind,, and!and in the most fatal amnner; wpe the 
jippottra to ho wore effectual thro the bark | natives, at the same period, were affected 
itself. The usual dose is five or six drops I with ordinary intermittent*, ottooded with lit* 
of tire Milutim of arsenic, as directed in the tie danger. This serves to explain also the 
pliar .iiat-Mj-i la . and it may be given three eatrann mortality of the gettm- fevtr of tins 
oi four tain a '-.i 2 i hours, gradually tecreas- Best Indies, to new-comers from a cold 
ittg the flow* to 15 or SO drops. It h not climate ; while the natives, and those who 
necessary to coufon*. its use to the fr&ervalt ,; had resided long iu the Wost lathes gene- f 
,.aa in the case, of the hark, ■ rally escaped altogether, or suffered t utu- 

Other modes of treating htt*rmii#nu have putatively little from the disease. A vary 
Wn recommended; such as the giving a]large proportion of these rmittmt' fever* i* 
grain or two of lyfom at the commencementl accompanied with abdominal inflammation, 
of the fit. Other nareotm haw been used | upon which much of their fatality seems to 
in the same way, and probably owe their} depend. 

curative power to the specific operation | Tl»e«« remitiin$fem* of hotclimate*, gefie- 
tbey exert on the brain, A Urge quantity ] rally attach with great violence, and prove 
of ilrmg spirit, as half.» pint of brandy, far j fatal iu a very short apace, of time, often 
instance, U * vulgar remedy. All these. \ within’ eight and forty hours. So that 
however, we lees certain, aad am not at all ? nothing but the most prompt and active 
times sale. ' Intermitting fever* are, in some {treatment can give the patient a chance of 
degree, under the influence of the mind and jescape. it emus, to oe very well ascer- 
imagination. Term-, for instance, has put;tubed, that large arid immediate bMHrtiiug 
ft stop to the disease ; (cod upon the *aiue| is the only mwaus to bo r&Sied upon. Indeed 
g*‘ mml. ffdtkt'tu* to the wrists, and rtorau and] there is hardly rinse for the operation of auy 
■■'wh.’v b.,v! n.«w and then succeeded; hut, [other remedy. Meteutp hm he»*.n strongly 
rif course, no reliance can be placed upon } recommended by some, visile others have 
these. In obstinate am$, mercury appear*} as strongly denied its powers in this ra¬ 
te have subdued the disease after other j sport. There is certainly some rising euui- 
wwsn* have failed, and is therefor©.worthy j vocal, in regard w the testimony Umt has 
; *d a trial* > Ww» offered in favour of this medicine. It 

fhmittmf t fever is hut a variety of the h -j has been said, for , xan. that whed «w» 
temithmt ; and, for the most part, m aggra- jcm-y excited nr.ie. ■■■ !:■■»■ fm*r, dm 

’rated, form of the disease. In hot riUmatea, ■ pagUnt invariably recovered. But then you 
*#wsb mtamwt* *■ v He the dt*c.aae j arc to rrmewUsr, that ift the worst, omas of 

in this fann, I loss:« II lh.-*l and FUndffni, j the dissmse, it could not ha made to sfflfoct 
Where the lwstt is great^ in. summer, _ though j the owmth, in whatever quantity it w^'em* 
situated iu a higher foritode than this conn- ‘ploy«wi. lutfead aa all fevers,, -thvwrii a 
.tty ; *ud in the Mcditmaneau, w well as; remarkable p*ilult»v with regard .to 

in warn ctimafra in geaetal, the majority ■ the action of lut-rcury m the Hyatem ■ owing, 
..of.casea are the milder ones only \ probably,,toth^.«itemltmdru’o«of tWbrain, 

bfijwg strictly mtamtiimi. The Gibraltar j ,;md the change induced, in coo«M|Ucnce t tm 
Jamr.j, that which pjra.vailcd at iatUt a few | ttw? iaMMity o {the systemfhogv.taer:*. .(thws 
vests ago with jppeat viofeavt*, and afsM>. the S .sdWdiog, by the by, no weak argument ia 
arik iiwwas or I’VIW fVtvr; u» weK as .| favour of tho bfain being, the seat of the 
that (if rite Wastindifs., tugrtber w-.tli va* j disesae ; for such an insoaeeptibility to tbt 
ritMt* sttoi. of all of w l i»-h ..-{.t hi#- r ttctioji of murtf/y is mH. dbswwed *» otin 
trel* have .been published, appear to be. | diseases ia any thing like tin* saute d«fre® g 
«d nmmatm nwgio, and, w for as wt can j% that you m\ that tkt ptfkui wkn wh 
' judge s ate not emUpmu, 'll does.aai#*. have ni«c«e*ed .meswly bu¬ 
tt,' he at rewaty, bdtrcriWh <bat the vmmtUa ] cbnpe the disease iras of a milder ebanurmr 
.ahouW nfways marshtai; the (m timt particular instanc? j whereas, .had it 

fetta opm www and tifrmjbm rf****m. Und, the mercury would 
wtl the law mui tilthy parts of hrte town#, not have acted at all. 
mw *r 'to produce fever with .nearly similar We abaft nest have to. ttpeah of Spmftc 
character* ; of which the Gihrutotr ami Neu fVorct, the £mnihmat& or Eruptive class of 
Yurkftwr famish good «Jtmnplem in these Fevers, m they have been generally called. 



TRANSIT OF SEMEN INTO THE OVARY. 




FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


raniou»t«L tttsvxrs or modsn* 
xtvnxnnw. 

Tm f following obaemtioRR sre taken from 
to interesting lit tie » otk, published during 
he past yea*, % Lund, tft Cojwmhsgeii, ea- 
iifod, if PhytwbjiwH* Emdutie der rtotac* 
lumen mtirm* Znt^" 

Ls'jxrmmti Ut determine qahfthee the transit »f 
the Hemetit into the Qmry fa nuxmartf U Jm ■ 

frreg/MUim, 

This queatfoi* hss, tut it is well known, give* 
rise to tiresom', and very ItogUteaotl, dm- 
pute*, Sum* conaidmd that the transit of 
th« semen through the foltepton tabes, 
ws xK;i;«a«ary for tatpregnation, footiihftg 
twc*J ophuotyi on the recorded obfcervsttoa* 
:>f Morgagni »»4 Hupeh, who ungghtotd that 
they bpd seen seiucn in the utem* and the 
fkUwpisn tube*. Others, who it- ‘, 

tWiVt uich * passing over pi the . ■ . .,.■ ,, 
referred to the opposite observation* of; 
many pltvidaksgiste*. fll.ilareey, Pt-Gr&af, 
and others, who assumed that tin* hmsm-h, : 
either thnmgh a sympathetic agrncj oh the 
**gum, tlumigh tiiMHirptinu, or through a 
certain aura, operated or the ov write*, ami 
impregnated their*. Without attempting to 
decide on these arguments, winch are found¬ 
ed partly m spacuMUon w»d partly on an*-; 
logy, but winch each party h*» deemed »uf 
fcteot. to rsteMiah it* own opinion#,, I shsli 
git si or.* to the examination of with re- 
tuftte, ft* the uaperimewt* of modem time* 
kA afforded pit this abject-.* 

iiahthuni '■ sought to #otoc this Miioitfion, 
by < liltAUt; * to outfit the fidkipiao. tubes of a 

rabbit, bat to ««ch • »ntt*»*r that :!'«•* U 
earn* re-united, and the wound* -:li 
healed before bring suhuuited t» h ■* w-s'r 
II# remarked, however, that tire aaimftl, 
this operation, lost ail wnal desire.' 
Me 0mtme\k'-4 pud «* litlk at first: with hi* 
RSpcrsmau of mutiny through om of th*' 
tubes the wwimal few aetna thee after 
ftitowf^eu ladwto&oa ftsr jmswal .m.tercwrw'v 

At length three, of the 'rabbit* tm which ihi* 
test caqtcittowat wm performed* b«mm 


* la this treatise 1 shall oah ate such 
experiment* m bnu- been wall! on living 

ttJQUB&ls. i 

. t FUaosophicalTmRMCtwn*, *W, Vmh 
page 159, et mt\. 


pregnant , ha opened them, and fomwi in 
the ovaries oftk side# not disturbed hy tin* 
knife, eorjma turn and am; in the ovaries 
of the iitiui.'d aide, on ilia contrary, he 

found r irporj U;U.. : but UP PVR. 

THa experiment i»*u tutnd hy Htundnil * 

agree with t.ho»e of Msightpu; he mf 
through th* fallopian tube of a tsbhit, but ' 
with the |«**rtuition, that it might, again 
become united, be found that ilia t'viwiuni of 
that aid#did nut h., »n :<■ i.r., i'- k iia?rd With 
ilu* care he divided, the vagina new 
the orifteo of the uhnw, but the ovarium re¬ 
mained unim|*r«gn»ted. Front tbcac oxpg- 
riinonte it appear# clear, that whatever cit-’ 

, eomstiuic-e impede* she Vfamit of the acmefc 
to the ortteiust, prevent* i'taprt'gustkm. # 

When, however, we conaidcr the pt«u- 
! liar cinmoastAboc* of these e*peri«uwit% 
iinany thing* present tliewnelfM, which up- 
I pk«r to render soth n rtuiflusitm doubtful, 

: flsighton and Blundell observed to ihe 
ovarmm of the tvoufided aide, corpora httoa, 

** perfectly farmed a# .they ajipear afmr .w* 
dutory unpregnstiott ; the latter found, that 
the fallopicm tubes sod the uieru# had un* 
darjpto* much change* «• are tarn*! « iftcir 
• ptent pregfiancy. w»*d that they were 
«'o;u»id.. rsidv di*teoded with dttid. Accord* 

. i alt appearanoeSj the ovum wsa really 

■ . ; but on accooRt of the pathological 

comutiou of the 'part* produoed hy the i>p». - 
ration, its dgveloj»t»«».v was imiwded. in* 
deed the experiment made by Blumteli , of 
ptl% .(ttitogh the tube* u» aevwat pkvea, 
hut alWutg them again to unite, after 
which opatp yUfl a * the imptogwatkm wu am. 
dtsturhed, show that the «*p*n*u.p« opexatedl 
only m a mwlj«»irtd injury, and to nowiw 
roxtrkt®* thft Ibraialioft «t*d dtwclopincnt of 
tl*# worn, 

Wdlif-r ipvwt n»o winch {•townt* its4f m t 
wh- ihcr the nunatuTiij rtorti'g of ilt» tube 
«a>i var;ii,s *!M not „$*-?„{,• ;.r, (uui, JhIIv *«» 
f.h" >i» *. lopiM-ut Of th* A 

wh«h (he a^pentoauta of nmchtoii j«->m iu 
Mtucwt r in tit# athrmalne. He dmto-d tl** 
r.-‘i (..he ip rabbit* in mt, twwlvc, 

i« ,»..:y-Ct>. and forty»#%ht boat* after 
t I, |i my tamvuaft 1 inftaawSe is ge* 
tteraS existed, oM is yastiiied to K«tp}>osoig 
Uiat the lenteo wo«M .to flito ti«»e ofitece** 
twty }mve exerted tach to*. iaBaattoW m th$ 
ovary, since the veatonha .of the mm wtrv 

ite dtoteodcd with dwitl, tot ft» turn of 
mm espvrimm were litr Nwd «mt»a «f 
o«* lumoiW* to- the -orary of tfo* aufa 
operated », 1>u< th*t lie tnjnrp it these 
*xp* riinefcts ca'.y prrrahtxd tb# dftf<sl,#p- 
. meiiv, and n f .t the funsudiito vf tht wwn, 
appear* evcitoit, suur« -Utim be 


* See bleditiji-CbiitWi'iad TitmwtimM, 
Vol.X, (mg* l36v 






764 REPRODUCTION 

mtitoted this experiment only a few hours 
sifter the last named period, during which 
time the ovum had entered the tube, found 
that it became there perfectly developed. 
We have, however, convincing arguments, 
t t:iat the cutting through of the trumpet may 
destroy the already formed ovum, we shall 
fnulv fee how erroneous it is from the 
afore-mentioned experiments, to determine 
whether we shall ascribe to them the pre¬ 
vention of tire formation, or only of the 
development of the ovum. Since many 
o'f the phenomena observed in the above 
recited experiments, appear to indicate a 
previously existing formation of the ovum, 
the results obtained from these can only be 
regarded as evidences, and not as decisive 
arguments against the necessity of the tran¬ 
sition of the semen into the ovary.* 


* The later experiments of Dr. Blundell 
are quite decisive on this point, although 
tb-y also prove that generation may, to a 
certain extent, be accomplished without 
any contact of the male semen with the ru¬ 
diments. The fallopian tubes of rabbits 
were divided, first on the one side, and then 
on the other, and sometimes both at one 
time ; the vagina leading to the one uterus 
was divided, and then the vagina of the se¬ 
cond uterus; lastly, the vagina was divided 
lower down before its division, and the re-- 
suits were perfectly satisfactory. In both 
the uterine and vaginal experiment, the 
womb, though it contained no fetuses, in 
many cases enlnrged, as in extra uterine 
pregnancy. Its structure, too, became tho¬ 
roughly developed, (speaking of the division 
of one vagina ..1\r- ■ .I i,.o:ci* 
supplies of t ...■■*. i ■ 

seemed as well prepared as its fellow, for 
receiving and cherishing the rudiments. 

The ovaries, too, although there was no 
C**n*.r>.*- them,were veiy oh- 

v i ■ v, •*, '1' ■ dele indifferent parts 

of them germinated; its fluids inm eased; the 
delicate covering opened, the little rarity 
discharged its contents, and corpora lutes 
formed in all their perfection. As this ap¬ 
pearance of the corpus luteum, notwith¬ 
standing the interception of the semen, is of 
considerable importance, and may help to 
clear away an objection to which the expe¬ 
riments lie open, it becomes necessary to 
examine it with attention. On the whole, 
then, it *■» «-uiri prob.ihV, judging fiou: the 
uppeaiMit.-i ri l:Ofi>,thnl gmnpri.m may Ik- 
curried for waul lu u ct t cx'.riit, although 
the access of the semen to the rudiments be 
intercepted. Under these oircuraisUraces, 
the young animal cannot be formed, it is true ; 
but corpttrm Inina »;«y he generated; the 
wombs may be developed, ami the siu limtnU, 
if we may judge fiom the fuct* already 


OF THE NERVES. 

On the Connexion bettoeen the Circulation yfi tha 
Uterus with that of the Foetus. 
Innumerable injections, attempted without 
success, have shown, that no direct con¬ 
nexion exists between the arteries of the 
uterus and the veins of the fetus. 

Magendie, by his experiments on living 
Bnimals, arrived at the same results. Ho 
injected poisonous and colouring substances 
into the vessels of the uterus, without hav¬ 
ing once observed any such appearances as 
allowed him to believe ip the immediate 
transit of the same into the vessels of the 
fetus. After he had injected camphor into 
the veins of a dog, he allowed the circula¬ 
tion to go on four minutes undisturbed, and 
then took out a foetus from the uterus: the 
blood of the fetus did not smell of camphor; 
in a quarter of an hour be took out another 
fetus, the blood of which smelt very strong¬ 
ly of this substance. From which it is clear, 
that if no immediate, at least a mediate 
transition exists, probably through the de¬ 
position of the arteries of the uterus, and 
the absorption by the veins of the fetus 
From tbe fetus to the mother, no transit 
appears to exist. Magendie has often in¬ 
jected the most powerful poisons into the 
arteries of the umbilical cord, without being- 
able to detect the least trace of them in the 
uterus. 


On the Reproduction of the Nerves. 

Tn f, question, whether the nervous sub¬ 
stance is really reproduced, lias for a con¬ 
siderable time occupied the attention of 
physiologists. Numerous experiments have 
a- ■. a tried on the subject, by the physiolo- 
.:pVi of the last century, but the question 
at the commencement of the present 
century remained unanswered; and not¬ 
withstanding the united exertions of an4*o« 
mists, physiologists, and chemists, it ca> jot 
yet be considered as definitively settled, 
Galen endeavoured to determine the point 
ph\ sinl-ch'idly, by ohsei ring in what degTee 
ihe turn i'•■‘tn wn*i s .-stored ; the greater num¬ 
ber o? his experiments were attended with 
an unfavourable result. In the year 1776, 
Cruikshaiik entered on the s&mb field of in- 
"f j-ti'iiti”!.. \fer having been convinced 

ri.ai the civi-mm <■.- the par vagum on each 
side invariably produced the death of the 
animal when even one of these nerves was 
divided a week later than the other, he pro¬ 
longed the interim to that of a month, and 
the animal still lived ; on examination after 
death, he found that the nerve which had 
first been divided, was united by means of 

stated, may even be transferred to the uterine 
«mfy, by the play of the fallopian tubes. 
—Ed. L. 



reproduction of the nerves 


a filament , mucl1 thioaer and h&t fibrous 

l a ^ °? m * m * regenera* 

tea substance in Cruikahank’ii preparation, 

"Wbi not, however, looked on ;tu re oil v 
nervous the two Hunters, and allerwmd* 
eren Cruiksbank himself, entertained doubts 
on it. In the year 1778, Fontana* saw this 
preparation in London, from which he was 

induced in that and the following year to __ _ ___ 

try some experiments on rabbits reaper ting! time to six weeks, tin: auimal survived both 


one time, died eight hoars after, hat that if 
rijore was a space of three days between the 
division of the two nerves, the animal ex¬ 
pired within the fourth, and if of nine, 
within sk? thirteenth day. The operation* 
however, in all these cases was fatal, and * 
death followed sooner or later in proportion * 
to the space between the division of the two 
nerves. But on extending the distance of 


this point. He removed from the nu , !n.i:i; 
nerve, the par vagurn, crural, and intercostal 
nerves, portions tram 6 to 0 lines in length, 
and observed in two cases where he had 
cut away (3 lines from the par vagum ami 
intercostal nerves a real union by nervous 
aubetance, the nature of which lie was as* 
Hired of by microscopic observation. After 
him Monrot set on foot some experiments 
with the division of the ischiatic nerve and 
Spinal marrow on frogs. The regenerated 
substance did not appear to him quite to ac¬ 
cord with nervous substance, and the func¬ 
tion was never perfectly restored. Soon 
offer this Michaelis t was induced by the 
Mine prepartion of Cruikshank’s, to try 
Oinne experiments on the same subject. In 
the years 1782 and 1783, he tried eight ex¬ 
periments chiefly On dogs, six with the 
phrenic and two with the ischiatic nerves. 
He remarked after the space of a few months, 


■pviat.tius, and within six weeks was per* 
fleetly restored. In so far he had certainly* 
confirmed Cruikshank’s results, but as the 
objection might be made to both, that the 1 
substance of the divided nerves had possibly 
not been reproduced, but that their func¬ 
tions had been carried on by other nerves, 
he divided, after the animal had recovered a 
second time, the eighth pair, which in such 
a case must have been useless, but ihe ani¬ 
mal died on the second day after the opera¬ 
tion. 

Up to this period those weapons only had 
been used in the determinat ion of this ques¬ 
tion which anatomy and physiology afforded; 
now, however, the assistance of chemistry 
was consulted, Beil* had discovered a 
new method for distinguishing the true 
nervous substance from the neuriUima and 
cellnar membrane, viz. by corrosion with 
nitric acid, by which the one remained 


and sometimes a few weeks, in six cases a'.unacted on, whilst-the others were dissolved- 
real and perfect nervous substance which j Meyer t employed this method in order to 
united the. mass ; two experiments did not ’ J . 


succeed , but the cause of failure be attributed 
to himself. At last Arnemaun $ appeared 
as the oppoaer of nearly all those who had 
preceded him. From his numerous experi¬ 
ments, be concluded that the regenerated 
substance was never medullary matter, but 


determine the question on the reproduction 
of nerves. He found that the ends of a 
divided nerve really united in the course of 
u ftrw weeks by thin threads which could 
not be dissolved in nitric arid. Even if k« 
removed part of the substance of the nerve, 
its ends even then united, but the union 


only thickened cellular membrane; that took place slower; for instance, when he 
when the function was restored, this was Unmoved a line be found that reproduction 
only effected by the cellular membrane | was effected in throe weeks, and wlrnu two 
duriAil* gradual contraction, bringing the. ““ " a ‘'~ 
dividea ends of the nerves in contact. 


Arnemaun’s view gave to the subject a quite 
different turn, till I ini ghton, | in 1? 9b, by 
his experiments confirmed Cvuikshank’s 
opinion. He observed that a dog whose 
par vagum on both sides was divided at 


* Richter de vulnerum aanatione. Tu¬ 
bing, 1812, 

t Monro’s Observations on the Structure 
and Function* of the Nervous System*— 
p. 81, 

t Michaelis’ Brief an Camper uber die 
Regeneration der Nervtrn, Cosset, 1785* 

$ Arnemann Versa che fiber die Regene¬ 
ration der N erven. Giittia. 1782. 

J{ Haighton in the Fhilosoplucal Transac¬ 
tions, 1795,1. p. 190. 


linen, after two months. 

V.'mmifh frs-ii.ihca.' I'xpriin'.vnU it mi rid 
ftpiuiti li.iil t ■p.r-V.-m "S-'* fully w I'.icil, 

we still find son** distinguished physiolo¬ 
gists opposing the idea of reproduction of 
nervous substance. Thus, for instance, 
Rieheraiid i statea, that he was sufficiently 
decided to adopt the opinion that the nerves 
were reproduced, hut that he repeated 
Haigkton’s experiments without success. 
The paralysis, according tA this author, 
which followed tin- jdivision of the nerves. 


* Reil's F.xereit. Anatom* de Stnwtotft 
Nervorum, Fas. I. 

t Meyer, Beil’s Archiv. f ter Band, S» 
419. 

t Ricberand Ntiiographie QtimgkilSf 
Torn. II. m t 210. 
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it incurable. Delpaeh* states the same 
thing, and also denies the reproduction of 
nerves. Magendiet also affirms, that he 
frequently repeated Heigh ton’s experiments; 
the animals, however, invariably died five 
* days afterwards, and from this he supposes, 
that Heighten must hate committed some 
mistake about the division of the nerve. 
Owing to these contradictory statements, 
Joseph Swan $ was induced to repeat all 
the experiments anew. On rabbits, lie 
tried twenty, and on dogs two, of which 
the following are the results. After the di¬ 
vision of a nerve, the extremities, particu¬ 
larly the superior one, became thicker end 
more vascular*, coagulable lymph, limine 
the appearance of albumen, was poured out, 
and in a very short space of time permeated 
by blood-vessels. In the course of a few 
days, this coagulable lymph united from 
both ends, and antehiuviric.g vessels were 
soon formed iu i; It acquired a 

firmer texture, the number of blood-vessels 
diminished, it shrunk together ns iu cicatri¬ 
zation, and the separated extremities ap¬ 
proached each other more ; but it was dif¬ 
ficult to determine when the nerves were 
capable of again resuming their functions. 
On© rabbit recovered itself a little within 
eight weeks, but in the 18th i t was not quite 
restored. This is the usual course in one case. 
He remarked that the ends of the nerves 
united by granulations. Incised and partially 
divided wounds healed like those where the 
division was complete, and the functions 
suffered little from them. If a portion of 
nerve was removed, the nerve healed in the 
usual way ; the long time which the healing 
required, has been the cause of many doubt¬ 
ing its real occurrence. Mr. Swan even 
doubted himself the restoration of the func¬ 
tions, until the following experiment con¬ 
vinced him of the accuracy of the fact. A 
portion of nerve lending to the leg, was re¬ 
moved from a horse which had been lame for 
two years ; for six months from the time of 
the operation, the animal was quite healthy, 
but soon after it again became lame. On 
killing the horse afterwards, it was found 
that the nerves had united. In another ex¬ 
periment, quite new nerves were found, one 
which led to the ham, and another to the 
part where the filmier nerve is situated in 
tire human subject. Ligatures produce the 
some effect as the division of the nerves. 
On the application of a ligature on the 


* Dcdpech Ricis Ekmentaire dcs Mala¬ 
dies Clrirurgicalea. Turn. I. p. 173. 
t Magendie s Journ. Tom. i. No. 2 , 

p. 122. 

| Swan 00 th« Local Phrases of the 
Nerves. 


LIEN TO A SURGEONCY 

nerve, coagulable lymph is thrown out, f&d 
when the ligature comes away, the nerve 
re-unites, and the function® become re¬ 
stored. Richerand confirmed this fact by 
experiment. .Soemmering and other anato¬ 
mists have also advanced the opinion, that 
the substance of the brain may be also rege¬ 
nerated. 

Flourens, in his experiments on the ner¬ 
vous system, has denied the accuracy of 
this opinion. The error, he thinks, has 
arisen from the great expansion of the cere¬ 
bral substance after the infliction of wounds 
on it. This swelling after a few days disap¬ 
pears, and then it. may be very clearly seen 
thru i o reproduction has taken place. The 
functions, it is true, become restored, but 
this does not. depend on the reproduction of 
the parts. Experiments have also been tried 
on the reproduction of the spinal marrow. 
Arnemann divided the medulla spinalis of 
a dog in the lumbar region, and, after the 
lapse of eight weeks, the dog was able to 
walk. On killing the animal, it was found 
that the divided parts had reunited, but by 
what he conceived to be the nervous sub¬ 
stance. 


ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


“ Appointment if Dr, Cullen to a Surgeoncy in 
this Establishment.” 

Nose but the fhost ardent admirers of 
Dr. Johnson's principles of medical economy* 
will dispute the propriety of discussing the 
merits of a hospital appointment. It K in 
its limited extent, as much a subject f or 
public consideration, as the return of ^'mem¬ 
ber erf Parliament for a borough, or the no¬ 
mination of the holder of the “ great seals.” 
The duties which the elected has to per¬ 
form arc public j the electors themselves are 
but the. public stewards of a common pro¬ 
perty, raised for the benefit, of the poor; and 
the objects of the act of election are taken 
from the, general mass of mankind, each of 
whom, as Paley admits, has a right, to ex¬ 
press his opinion of every measure in which 
the whole is concerned. The general as¬ 
sumption, however, that men volunteering’ 
to perform a sacred duty gratuitously, would 
discharge it faithfully, has been so long en¬ 
tertained, that to question the universally 
received fact, would, until very lately, have 
excited surprise, if not brand the sceptic: 
with the ignomony of a malicious libe.. As 
in other cases, custom became the law; all 
were satisfied, because ail believed; the 
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right to inquire thus, was apparently an* 
nulled by desuetude; and its assertion, 
when provoked by abuse, naturally enough , 
astonished the unthinking, and awakened I 
the opposition of those persons who w«t»- 
iu forested in its further suppression, l‘n* ’ 
it is now pretty well known, at least, to the 
readers of Trie Lancet, that philanthropy 
is no longer what it was jn the da vs of 
Howard and Penn ; an uri mixed emanation of 
love for the species, having strangely con¬ 
tracted certain impurities in the progress of 
time, which require to be rubbed off occa-! 
sicmaHy, to keep the machinery of pity in 
working order. The governors of hospitals, 
for instance, who form a large proportion of 
toe philanthropy of the day, have been 
found by recent experiments to be quite 
anomalous “ in their generation,” and pos¬ 
sessed of the most contradictory attributes. 
Benevolent, hard-hearted,—frugal, extrava- 
gmit,-"-punctilious, and negligent, they con¬ 
stitute a species of comets in the social sys¬ 
tem, which claim exemption from all regu¬ 
larity of motion, and acknowledge no re¬ 
straint but the whim of their own will. They 
call upon the community in the very accents 
of mercy to succour the agonies of disease, 
and hand over the objects of their compas¬ 
sion in the next moment to, perhaps, a me¬ 
dical executioner ; they will strike a bar¬ 
gain for both with all the penury of an ls- 
realite, and, like his prodigal son, throw 
away the savings in the purchase of a fancy 
pattern of blankets; they will at one time 
concentrate their whole attention on the 
burnishing of paunieans, and leave other 
less fragrant utensils to spontaneous deter- 
sioi ; they enact regulations about trifles, 
with all the formality of an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, and at another time abandon matters 
of real importance to shift for themselves ; 
in flupt, it would be difficult to collect into 
•nawiew the capricious amusements in 
which these gentlemen now and than in¬ 
dulge. With one only, however, of the ca- 
• talogue, have we any tiling to do at present 
—the appointment of a surgeon to the Royal 
lufimmry. It would be a very unnecessary 
task to enumerate here the advantages de¬ 
rivable from toe just exercise of the electi ve 
power of hospital governors. Like me key, 
k may bo said to act in a double capacity, 
by rewarding individual merit, and promot¬ 
ing the utility of charitable establishments ; 
for on the reputation of their medical officers 
ten' often depends the accomplishment of 
the ends of such institutions. The know¬ 
ledge of so apparent a fact could scarcely 
have escaped the notice of men otherwise 
. so acute ; but, tone to the natural history of 
"'■'their .genus,.not the slightest account seems 
to have been taken of it in their decision* 
on th* present occasion. With the utmost 
latitude of choice, theynanawed their views 
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of discrimination, and foutul desert; visible 
where it could never have been detected 
before. Not but the subject of their selec¬ 
tion’ had pretensions of no ordinary kind, 
juu'V.hiHi when the theories of merit ( 
••■'•■p:- ! h\ hospital elector* are considered, 
the excellence of which the public are blind 
enough not to perceive, lie was a name* 
sake, for instance, to the great noaologist, 
and it whs but fair to conclude, that he might 
turn out one himself; besides, every person 
knows the ( harm that resides in a mmol 
More, be was of the same family; and the 
influence ;of lineal descent baa been duly ap¬ 
preciated in appointments in Edinburgh for 
the last half century, and followed by the 
happiest results. Still further, be was really 
a professor, and, unit'** he tv us well inform¬ 
ed, of course he could not teach, so that 
there could be no scruples on this head. 
’Tia true, his audience consisted of but about 
a dozen of young gentlemen on their road to 
either of the f( halls:” but then, if studi¬ 
ous adults who had cut their “wise teeth,” 1 
and were destined for higher diplomas, did 
not avail themselves of luss instruction, the 
loss was surely on their side. Neither had 
be been touch known to the public in those 
respects, which ensure a contldenee in a 
practitioner's capability ; but then be was 
young, and had no opportunity of sign (hiring 
himself, both of which consideration* were 
very judiciously taken into account by the 
electors. All these nicer subtle tie* of dis¬ 
tinguishing abilities may be more thorough¬ 
ly understood, when it is known that the 
governor* actually passed by a certain cele¬ 
brated operator, who, it is said, could per¬ 
form the operation for lithotomy with hi* 
eyes abut, better than any matftn Edinburgh 
could with the aid of Mr. Leslie's magnify¬ 
ing glass. Besides, this notorious operator 
had established a little hospital of his own 
by hi* dexterity ; had the selection of all the 
rLtp-- til'd .Kill. « li -sir,; I v ■■rn-n. 
ti.. jM.,;r .,f :!w ciiy, w.ih v.ieu. }.. wi,< a 
great favourite. In fact, he was just such a 
man a* most, person* would mi pposo calcu¬ 
lated in all reajtocta for a die.vu tor-in-cliief 
to a national establishmentbut governor* 
are not. to be diverted from their purpose by 
any such ostensive marks of efficiency fea 
these, and consepntHly left them to reward 
themselves. T.V public, however, who are 
convinced by obvious reason* only, seem ml 
to doubt the propriety of the derision—to 
inculpate the governor* for their nice din* 
tintsttofi*; but they ought to recollect, that 
there is no disputing about tastes, ever 
since the hero of Cambria settled that point 
by ** kissing hi» cow.” 

$0011'*. 

Edinburgh, March 1, iW. 
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to address the three corporate bodies. Thrt 
OBSTETRIC SOCIETY. College of Physicians had nothing further 
. r . to communicate ; they referred the Society 

On Wednesday evening, March 10th, a to their former reply, quite cavalierly. Tho 
met tiii<' of the-•• Obstetric Society ” was Royal College of Surgeons, won by the 
’ held unite rooms of the Westminster Medi- gentle wooing of the Society, now stated, 
cal Society, in Sackville Street, Mr. Charles that they were willing to establish a board 
Clark was in the chair; and there were for the examination of candidate# in the 
present, Dra. Ley, Granville, Merriraan, “ midwifery department of medicine, pro- 
I.ocock, Kerriaon, and A. T. Thompson; vided such a proceeding could be legally 
Mr. Jewell, Mr. Stone, Mr. Sweatman, and sanctioned. The College of Surgeons pre- 
three or four other gentlemen, whose names faced this gracious communication, by re- 
we could not ascertain. marking, that as it was desirable the mem- 

The minutes of the proceedings of the bens of the Council should be persons “ well 
Society, from its commencement, were read skilled in surgery,' it was thrrefoke for- _ 
by the Secretary, Dr. John Ramsbotham, bidden, that any member of die Council * 
from which it appeared that, in the com* should practise pharmacy or midwifery, 
mencement of the year 182(5, a meeting The Society of Apothecaries, in their #e» 
waa held of certain individuals, who were of I cond reply, regretted their mmt of power, und 
opinion, that it was requisite the practice of 1 said they should be happy to possess it, The 
midwifery Bhould be subject to some legal 1 Obstetric Society thus finding that little 
restriction. Xu furtherance of this object, j could be gained from, the corporate bodies, 
it wot agreed to form a society under the 1 determined on addressing a memorial to the 
denomination of the “ Obstetric Society.” j Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
After being duly organised, this Society, in, meat; in fact they had resolved on this 
conformity with its avowed object, pro* course’of proceeding previously to their 
ceedod to address the respective medical second application to the “ constituted au- 
corporate bodies, pointing out the evil# thoritics, provided nothing was done on 
which they believed to result from the in- their part. At a meeting held about ten 
discriminate practice of midwifery, and re- days since, a sub-committee was appointed 
questing to knew how far the said corporate for the purpose of “ drawing up” the rne- 
bodies were willing to co-operate iu remedy- mori&l, and a meeting of the members was 
ing the abuse, and whether they possessed called for this present evening, in order to 
the power and inclination of doing sp. receive the said memorial. 

The reply from the College of Physicians The memorial was read by the Secretary*; 
stated, that inasmuch as the act of delivery it consisted of a statement of tine injurious 
(in cases where assistance was required) effects alleged to result from midwifery 
was merely a manual art, it devolved upon being practised by ignorant persons. It 
the surgeon—that the diseases which oc- Stated, that whereas the legislature had 
cursed in l!i.* ■.■uo'pei. 1 hV«, formed a part given protection to the other branches of 
of the piiM'ii. '- iT ii.i li.cii.t ; und tliat, as the profession, this was totally unprotected, 
such, the examination given to the mem- aud therefoie it was humbly suggested to 
hers of their College, was sufficient to ensure Mr. Peel, tliat the three medical corpc-ate 
their competency to practice in these cases, bodies should be required to take thtr/ub- 
Tho Council of the College of Surgeon#, ject under their respective jurisdiction#, and 
in gnawer to the communication of the So* institute examination# in midwifery, 
ciety, observed, that the Court were of The Chairman made a few observation# 
opinion, they did not possess any legal on the objects for which the Society had 
authority, by which they could render it been instituted. He disclaimed the idea of 
compulsory for candidates to undergo an self-interest having actuated the members 
examination on the subject of midwifery, of the Society, fox there was no intention of 
And, lastly, the Right Worshipful Company applying to Parliament for a distinct and 
of Apothecaries were also of opinion, that separate charter ; aud the Society only de- 
tfaey could not legally exercise the pow er sired to see some restriction placed ou the 
of examining candidate# in midwifery, but practice of midwifery, a# a public good; 
they considered the*subject a# one deserving this measure being obtained, the Society 
the cotiwdflration of the legislature ; and if would then cease to exist, They were not 
any enactment should take place, confiding desirous of being separated from the pro- 
the trust in their hands, they promised to fossion, and regarded merely as a board of 
discharge their duty with fidelity. Men-midw ives: they practised the profes- 

lt would aeeui that the Society remained sion generally, ard midwit'rrv onlv as a part 
in a dormant state for some time alter re* of their duties. Mr. Clark here relatea an 
reiving these repulses, as nothing was done anecdote of Sir Aslley Cooper, in proof of 
until tiie commencement of the present the dislike which men of general inform# - 
year, whoa it was agreed upon, once more, tion in their profession felt at being con- 
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toidW'lfi acquainted with, or skilled in. I the Time*, and subsequently in the The 
4^v|Mmcni«r department only. He 4 (Mr. I.ascet, was alluded to, and the writer was 
*#*$0Itt^eadance upon a young lady treated with no great share of courtesy. 
dW-^Wiidwifj it was some years ago, ami Mr. Clark, considered the letter as u libel 
•t that trine When Sir A. Cooper had pained on the. talents and integrity of the mass "of, 
considerable repute in rases of deafness by general practitioners; lie said that it was 
JMIttcturisg, the tympanum. It was proposed j worse than an attack on either purse or per- 
to consult Sir A. Cooper on the case of this son, it was a scandalous letter, and teemed 
yooag la^ fcttd he (Mr. Clark) was de- with falsehoods. • lh\ A. T.'Thotawft jjp» 
pafod^fa yrpfc to Sir Astley ; this Ju? did, mutised the letter as a eraty, stupid produc- 
uierply. slating that lie wished to meet Sir turn, and therefore could do »o harm; th<* 
Awley ftt'» certain hour, in a certain place, source from which it proceeded would bo 
without speaking of the nature of the case, remembered, and the. public would estimate 
He,i^ee,rvpd a reply from Sir Astley Cooper, it accordingly. 

stbtiOT bj^ winirigticas and pleasure to meet It lias come to the knowledge of the Ob- 
Wni pfc-$*rk) at any time, but he hoped stetric Society, that on the occasion of the 
th»t th 9 ««e on which he was now to be eon- second answer being returned from the Col- 
anjjpjes* not un ear cam:, for hr ihouUi feel I lego of Surgeons, Sir A. Carlisle made a 
mb&fa dignitatem to meet on such a cat** protest against it, which protest, however, 
'Gno nvj«.* moved that the memorial was not allowed to be entered on the minutes' 
Wpch had been read by the Secretary, of the Court. Sir Anthony, having been 
would lw adopted as the sense of the Alcm- thus disappointed, thought proper to vent 
.jMnb of the Obstetric Society. He said, it j his spleen in the public papers. The menj- 
wa* a notorious fact, that if a man wished bm of the Society appeared to consider the 
to practice the medical profession and was attack a# more immediately made upon thm- 
not duly qualified, he might evade the pe* selves, and were highly incensed that Sir 
sal ties of the law by writing up over bis A. Carlisle should have availed himself of 
door— Act ouch ecu. It was not long since, the information which he obtained in hit 
that a broken banker’s clerk bad applied to official capacity, and have mad© it. the basis 
him. for a certificate to practise midwifery, of a slanderous attack—charging them with 
Dr. Granville said, that the anecdote which vice and avarice* 1 

bud been related by Mr. Clarke, reminded Mr* Stone read a long and (ns it appeared 
him of a similar circumstance that occurred to us) a very foolish letter, combating the as¬ 
under his own observation. He was in at- senions of Sir A. Carlisle ; this letter he 
tendance upon a lady, who had ophthalmia, (Mi\ S.) hud drawn up for the purpose of 
and it was proposed to call in Mr. Travers, sending to the Council of the College of 
Dr, Granville therefore met Mr. Travers Surgeons, aud he moved that the letter be 
in consultation, on which occasion he chan- sent as from the Obstetric Society, 
ced to say that he was pleased Ida patient Dr. A.Tii*-«r-*.> , *■.-■. t-d t» th • 

had had recourse to the opinion of such an letter; be sum!, is...' t:■*■ < • -;i «.f i;:c I . s- 

eminent oculist; *' 1 beg your pardon, Dr. ■ 1 ! >. 1 ’ ’ g to do with the acts of a 
Granville,” (said Mr.. Travers,) “not an ; i* • ■« • ‘ ■ .i, in which light he regard- 

wuii^—iu’T, a thorough KunoEON.’’ ed the letter of Sir A. Carlisle, seeing that 

Amtjg debate ensued, principally with re- it was not written in his official capacity, 
speeffo the wording of the latter part of the There was no necessity for reading the Cot- 
memorial, which prayed that the corporate . leu© of Surgeons a lecture on midwifery, 
medical bodies should be required to annul We do not know whether this was intend- 
or abrogate their by-laws as regards mid- ed as an allusion to the stud Mr. Slone, he* 
wrfery. Dr, Ley remarked, that a# the tug » reader of Lectures on midwifery; trow* 
corporate bodi.-s j.osm.i’.M-d In themselves ever, it was eventually resolved, that the 
the. right of fnynsi.^ hy-i..w-,a:id also of dis- letter should be forwarded to the Council, 
solving them, it was useless to go before the It was agreed upon, that n deputation, con- 
lFfislatwre or a m&istiit of the crown, and stating of five members of the Swriety should 
;• i*'. Vm to use his influence in altering wait on Mr. 'Peel. i» order to present the 

-,i. ■ |>,-la\.K tif chartered bodies. He moved Memorial. Some business with regard to 
as an amendment, that it should lie stated the *nilw' , riptiinr l.avia^ been disposed of* 


in this part of the memorial, that there was 
a necessity for a legislative enactment which 
..should enforce the said e--.ri> ; iri»l« b«-lh , ’» t.» 
examine their respective candidates m mid¬ 
wifery. The amendment was approved 
by th© meeting, and in tins fern the me¬ 
morial was unanimously adopted. In the 
course of the discussion, the letter of Sir 
Anthony Carlisle, which first appeared i»^ 
JNo. 185. 


the Mi'r'tnig was divvjh,-d. « 

The Secretary remarked, that there were 
th-rfv mi© members of the Society, each of 
whom had paid the sum of two guineas, tins 
subscription for last year. Dr. Go woo bst 
-fully approved of the ohjri-fe of ih* Meeting, 
and was wilting to affix his name * J any me¬ 
morial, ; but would not subscribe «iy thing 
dKopt las Westing, 
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DR. JAMES JOHNSON’S 


THE LANCET. 

Jjmdon, Saturday y March 17, 1827. 

An advertisement on the wrapper of our 
last Number from Dr. James Johnson, an¬ 
nouncing that another of his Mkdioo- 
Fvdgico Journals is about to be inflicted on 
the profession, reminds us that we have not 
quite finished with bin last. It is indeed 
such an incongruous and “ filthy stew," that 
we look into it with the greatest reluctance ; 
hut as its “ hole aud corner'’ readers, if we 
were not to assist their perceptive faculties, 
might mistake its unequalled duluess for 
the sharpness of wit, and its abortive at¬ 
tempts at reasoning as the finest efforts of 
human intellect,—we feel it a duty to ren¬ 
der them all possible assistance. As our 
able friend Scot os has already exploded the 
gfts which suspended Jemmy on his re¬ 
viewing voyage (to the moon I) and conse¬ 
quently “ fet him down the windy to prey at 
Fortune,” we are relieved happily from the 
necessity of wading through the first two or 
three hundred pages of his Medico-Fudgico 
hotch-potch. Lightened thus much of the 
burthen ot our undertaking, we joyously 
pass on to his “ remarks,” as he calls them, 
on the report of a case of “ aueuriamal 
varix,” taken from The Lancet, and which 
the “ Scribe” has’ inserted amongst his 
“ utilia.” This case came under the ma¬ 
nagement of Mr. White at the Westminster 
Hospital, was first, described in The Lan¬ 
cet of Aug. 12, again mentioned on the suc¬ 
ceeding week, and finally disposed of in the 
number of the ninth of September, 

On this case the Scribe has thought fit to 
be critical; but experience should have 
taught lum that it .is u dangerous to med¬ 
dle With edged tools.” The public have not 
forgotten the ignorance and temerity lie dis¬ 
played in the affair of Magenoik’s Journal 
d* PhynologU ; and, unhappy wight as he is, 
he has oashe pr«»nto^ariflm<mmaiUed Jaa»* 


self yet more palpably. Let us examine what 
he has produced. First there is a note of in¬ 
terrogation affixed to the words ” radial ar¬ 
tery;” and he goes on to say, “ m suppose 
tlie brachial was meant u no high bifurca- 
tionmentioned;” thereby intimating, that our 
reporter did not know whether the brachial or 
radiftl artery was wounded. The “Scribe" 
should recollect, that a dissection of the limb 
had been made previous to the writing 
of the report; that the radial artery was 
found to he wounded, and, par consequence, it 
must have been given off " higher up than 
usual,” which is no uncommon thing. Was 
it necessary to tell our readers, that if the 
radini artery were wounded at the bend if the 
fore-arm, it must have had “ u Ugh division V ' 
To have done so, would have been an out¬ 
rage on their judgment. But he does not 
say that the radial was not the artery 
reminded. Oh! no. He knows that t't was. 
“ However, it matters nothing to him of the 
Quarterly.” 

Again, Mr. White u cut down upon the 
tumourWhat kind of tumour 1” asks the 
Scribe. We answer, “a large pulsating tu¬ 
mour at the bend of the fore-arm, occasioned 
I by a puncture of the radiul artery, in an at- 
| tempt at venesection S' This description of 
the tumour is to be found in tbejint account 
of the case in The Lancet, of Aug. 12, 
which appears to have been entirely overlocf r edby 
the Scribe ; and the account publishd on 
Sept. 9, was only a continuation of what had 
appeared in the Number before named. 

Lastly, Bays the Scribe, “ the report leaves 
the man convalescing; but toe learn that he 
has long since bid the world good night.” 
The report was published on Sept. % 1826 ; 
the Scribe's remarks, Jan. 1,1827 , a sufficient 
interval for many hundreds of the West¬ 
minster and St. George’s patients to bid the 
wo rid good aight. 

W e suspect that the redaateur of the labour* 
of the w Associated Physicians &: Surgeons,” 
knows no more of aneurism than the silk shawl 
with which he pays off his wedded rura 
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If he did, he would cut have ranked 
“ circumscribed aneurism," and ( “ aneurit- 
maJvaru,”n»d“varicoseaneurism/’as three 
distinct consequences of wounding an artery 
in, phlebotomy. Anmtnsmol vara, and mri- 
cost aneurism, being synonymous terms for a 
pulsating tumour formed by the flowing of 
arterial blood into a supra]aceut veto, in 
consequence of a communication established 
between them, by the vein having been 
transfixed, and the artery punctured, as 
occasionally happens in venesection. Such 
aneurism may be either circumscribed, or 
diffused, (in consequence of the escape of 
some arterial blood into the surrounding 
cellular tissue,) but it is no less an arteuris- 
utftl varix, or varicose aneurism, on that ac¬ 
count, Yet, wonderful to relate, the Scribe 
“ made inquiries, and learned what he had 
expected, that the case was one of jumisai) 
an bus ism. f 1 !!! 

‘ ■ The profunda superior was found uu- 
nsuaiiy large, so were its radial and ulnar 
brandies, affording an easy explanation of 
the cause of the repeated haemorrhage, vi*. 
tlie great supply of blood seat by these ves¬ 
sels into the anastomosing branches round 
the condyIe».' ’-~-L anckt, September Pth. 
The dissection of the arm was made only on 
the second day after the brachial artery had. 
bee*tied ; yet the profunda was observed 
“ to™e equal in size to the brachial/’ aud 
therefore it was unusually large, amsidering 
the short time that had elapsed after the 
operation —only tuv days. So ranch for the 
accuracy and value of the M Scribe’*” “ »*- 
marks’’ on tills report. And now for the 
next, which he head* thus* “ Prince fib- 
henkvc in Paaton-mpiare,” and then pro¬ 
ceeds to criticise with wonderful self-com¬ 
placency the report of a case from the 
Hospital or SuHGXHV, (Lancet, Vol. X. 
p. 85?,) entitled “ Tumour or Ovarium 
cureo ur copious rixeiuno and surely 
Ho unfortunate “ Scribe” ever 'betrayed a 
greeter portion of original and invincible 
duteesa, than poor Jemmy in hi# “ n- 


marks” on thfo report. Obtuse a* we have 
often found him, we did not suppose it was 
possible that even he could have fallen into 
such a truly ludicrous dilemma. The fycts. 
are these :—Margaret B-, the sub¬ 

ject of the report, had resided upwards 
of eight months within the walls of St. 
George’s Houma i , afflicted with what the 
officers of THAI' celebrated institution were 
pleased to denominate Tumour of thk 
Ovarium, at the same time stating, that it 4 
w as as large tu» the head of a child 1 Eight 
months was she there without receiving any 
relief, when some kind friend recommended 
her to Punton-square, and in niue days tire 
tumour of this ovarium had ditappeuml 
" without any preternatural discharge from 
the vagina or rectum.” Who can believe 
that the man of the Fuoghjo failed to dis¬ 
cover the real object of this report 1 ? Who 
can believe that he offered on it a serious 
critique! Yet such is the fact. Little did 
poor Jemmy imagine that lie was pouring 
out his gall on the accoucheur** and ran- 
nAGEKs of St. George’s, whilst ridiculing 
the miracles of Pan ton-square. Yes, this 
tv moo it of the ovarium of four years stand¬ 
ing, was cured by the Hohsmui* of the 
Hmpitui of hiu-gety in raiw dim. Would to 
God there was such a Hohenlot* in St* 
George s. Jrmmy Johnston*, be on your 
guard; by J— s, we have other traps set for 
you 1 

We now pass on to page &>i>, »ftd here, 
to our no small amusement, we find our ms* 
dical Quixote fairly in the field of contro¬ 
versy, with no leas an opponent than Mr, 
Lawrrnc.r—“ Olympus to a molehill.” 

Jemmy appear* to be greatly offended, 
because Mr. Lawrence has stood forward 
on behalf of the Gkrxrau PuMmnvsm, 
and because he illustrated in his introduc¬ 
tory Lecture, the absurdity of attempting to 
maintain a distinction between Medicine mi 
Surgery. This i» not the first time that 
Jok^stonE has spohan in » 
manner of General PracUliouor*^ mi pro* 
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bably it will not be tbe last ; but be shall j surely, Johnson cannot be such an ass as to 
me it before we quit him. la it not most I suppose that Mr. Lawrence is anxious for 
surprising'that he, above all men, should the establishment of that sort of equality 
^givq himself such airs, and endeavour to which the above passage indicates! Does 
lord it thus mightily over the asserted insig- not old Fudgico himself feel, that the thing 
nifieance of his professional brethren; he, is impossible ; or, that if it were possible, 
whose door only a few short years bock was Mr. Lawrence is the last man who ought 
thus lubelled—Mr. James Johnson, Surgeon, to seek it, and thut Jemmy should be one of 
and afterwards Doctor James Johnson, Sun- the first 1 Equality, indeed ! how, in a moral 
geonI Yes, this creature himself, a surgeon, point of view, can such a state of tilings 
(at least he called himself such, ) having ob- exist, whilst there are men of such opposite 
tained an Aberdeen or St. Andrew's diploma, mental faculties, or, rather, whilst many 
which indeed any sweep in this town might have no faculties at all! If Cobbktt and 
have procured only two or three years since Johnson were to commence the Spencean 
without difficulty, has now the insolent Bystem to-morrow, Jemmy would be black- 
presumption to speak of the general prac- mg the shoes, boiling the kettle, or groom- 
titioner as belonging to an inferior grade, ing the horse of the Political Leviathan, 
In what maimer did this fellow ullude to before that day fortnight; and if he were ob- 
these gentlemen in his Number for April, streperous, these would not be the worst of 
1826, whilst giving an account of the meet- his occupations! We are really at a loss to 
ing of Members of the College, at the Free- conceive why Johnson should speak so con- 
masons’ Tavern 1 Mark well the language tumaciously of the General Practitioner, 
of this great St. Andrew’s aristocrat, of this Mr. Lawrence, it will be recollected, m 
Jemmy Johnson, Surgeon . We quote from the bis admirable lecture, hinted at the establisfa- 
above journal, page 581. « The meeting ment of a College, in which all should be 
contained a very small proportion of men of examined “ without any regard to the present 
age, note, or influence in the profession, artificial distinction s,” which examination 
The great mass consisted of the younger mem- “ should authorise lint individual to practise any 
bers of the College, including General Prac- or all parts of medicine, and none should be 
TiTiONEiis. 1 " And now, when Mr. La whence allowed to practise without it.’ We feel no 
stands forward to assert their just and hesitation in stating our most decided^ oxi- 
legitimnfce claims to public consideration viction, that this proposal, if properly, .xe- 
and respect, this Aberdeen or St. Andrews’ cuted, would prove the ne plus ultra of 
Doctor, steps into the arena, seizes the medical legislation; it offers, at once, a 
gauntlet, and accuses Mr. Lawrence of at- protection to the public,and a safeguard and 
tempting to produce rov autv. Hear the honour to the practitioner ; and the day 
creature : “ But the fact is, that Mr. Law- come, when it will b« adopted. It is, 
rence’s scheme in medicine, is just what however, a scheme exceedingly shocking to 
the scheme of Cobbett and Hunt is in society the delicate nerves of our sensitive Aber- 
at large.— Equality.” (Fudgico for Jan. deen Doctor, who exclaims with apparent 
p. 267.)* True, Mr. Lawrence is anxious horror, “ thus, then, according to this 
that there should exist such an equality of Utopian plan, the metropolitan physician and 
talent amongst medical men as would surgeon, and the village apothecary and ac- 
secure the public from the pernicious couckeur, must undergo the same examination. 
practices of ignorant pretenders, and that Oh, dear! how very terrible this would 
this equality should be regulated by the scale be to St. Andrew's Doctors! He continues, 
of a judiciously constituted College. Hut, “ and consequently, must have the same 
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general and medical education*! This is 
KOtjality, with a vengeance !’* The arro¬ 
gance and stupidity here exhibited are truly 
disgusting. What doe* the creature mean, 
by “ consequently must have the same 
general and medical education !” Does it 
follow, that if the different candidates were 
competent to surmount, such an examina¬ 
tion as should establish their claim to be 
intrusted with the care of the afflicted, thar 
their educaUo^muat have been equal in 
degree, as well as in hind? Would not 
some, from their superior genius and in¬ 
dustry, rapidly rise to the most exalted 
eminence, whilst others would remain 
stationary, and not advance in reputation a 
single point beyond the possession of their 
diplomas ? Yet both classes, merely from the 
efficiency of their examinations, be equally 
entitled to the rank of gentlemen, and de-. 
serving of the public confidence 1 Assuredly 
they might. The quality and quantity of 
the test, are all we have to discover to pro¬ 
tect both the public and practitioner. And 
why should not “ the village apothe¬ 
cary and accoucheur,” (the real. gene¬ 
ral practitioner,) be m strictly examined 
a» the metropolitan physician 1 Are the lives 
of the country gentlemen, industrious far¬ 
mers, enterprising manufacturers, and un¬ 
sophisticated agricultural labourers, of less 
v;fcie than the tar-eating, half-smoked, 
halisuffbcated, lazy drones of this overgrown 
city ? Once more listen, ye country “ draff," 
to what this Johnson says of you: Now, if 
Mr. La whence had given himself the 
trouble to think, for one small minute be¬ 
fore he spoke, he would have perceived that 
such an equalization would place the 
necessary acquirement* above the reach of a 
great proportion of isevebal viucnrioNEiis 
in the country—and that it would mince the 
said acquirements to too low a standard for 
those (such a* Jemmy) who aspire to ho¬ 
nours and distinctions in cities and in the 
metropolis.” Now it is evident that he 
wilfully insults the provincial surgeons, or 
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that he is grossly ignorant of their talents. 
Talk of the acquirements baiug afoiwi their 
reach, indeed ! We can tell him that 
they are surpassed by no practitioners 
in this town, whether pur* or impwrr 
there is no shifting of patients frith* 
them, from surgeon to physician—from 
physician to accoucheur—from accoucheur 
to oculist—from oculist to dentist—from den* 
tint to electrician—from electrician to fumi- 
gator, &c.; but they alike skilfully execute 
the most formidable of surgical operations, 
and treat with thegreatest judgment the mom. 
appullingof those diseases denominated medi¬ 
cal. We shall return to this subject. John¬ 
son’s affected and impotent sneers at 
the liberal, enlightened, and philosophical 
opinions of Mr. Law rence, cannot be more 
appositely compared than to the blinking* of 
an owl at a noon-day sun. 


Mr. Charm* Bei l, it is said, has given 
the pupils of Windmill-street the wup d« 
Stanley. A prospectus was issued with 
his name, and, as a Correspondent writes, 
“ conveying the tacit understanding (im¬ 
plied contract) that he would as usual take 
an active part in the conduct of the school 
but “ tlu, fact is," continues the writer, 
“ the whole of his instruction has been li¬ 
mited to eight or nine lectures during the 
last course, and the pupils have been taught 
what to expect in the present, by the cool 
annunciation that that gentleman has taken 
his leave.” We believe that the fact its so, 

^ and are an re that such conduct needs no 
comment. The school lias long been on the 
wane, but while Mr. Bell continued there, 
the struggle of existence might ha ve been 
maintained;— » 

•* Noudum illi flavour Proserpina vertke 
criuem 

A bstulerat,-’* 

at length, however, the fatal lock is cat. 
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‘‘ Review of some of the Surgical Cases which 
have lately occurred in the Royal Infirmary 
of Edinburgh ,—*4 Clinical Lecture delivered 
•to the Students of Surgery in that Institution, 

* on' the evening of Monday, 26 Feb, 1827.” 
By George Balungal, M.D. F.R.S.E, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, Re¬ 
gius Professor of Military Surgery in the 

* University of Edinburgh, and one of the 
Surgeons to the Royal Infirmary. A. Bal¬ 
four and Co., Edinburgh. Feb. 1827. 

Dr. BaLUNgal lias plunged from the com- 1 
posure of the professor’s chair into the tur¬ 
moils of controversy. He is not satisfied 
with the dignities and emoluments of his 
multifarious offices, but will prove himself 
worthy of their enjoyment; he is a warrior, 
and will enforce, if he cannot command by 
more gentle means, submission to his opi¬ 
nions. He is above the patience of reproof— 
beyond the commission of error; his pride 
has been hurt, and by his own right hand 
alone shall the insult he avenged. To this 
end he has marshalled all the energies of j 
his acute mind into disposable order for the 
conflict-—summoned from the herald's office 
his manifold honours around him—arrayed 
himself, in short, in a mail of pompous ap¬ 
pellations, and thus gaily bedecked, sallies 
forth, like an Eastern prince, in all the 
majesty of titular power to crush a shadow. 
His tender sensibilities for the reputation 
of his 44 House,” are at least entitled to 
respect: and as he has chivalrously conde¬ 
scended to commit himself to the fortunes 
of proof; by his own evidence shall he be 
tried. In order to give him all the advan¬ 
tages which can be derived from his own 
statements, they shall he transcribed with¬ 
out curtailment, as far as they bear on the 
questions at issue ; and first on the list 
appears the case of David Turnbull, for he 
has taken them in chronological order from 
The Lancet,, lest his intentions 
mistaken. 


REVIEW OF 

In this review I ant desirmifi to include 

a case of some interest which occurred in 
the early part of the course, previous to my 
assuming the duties Of the chair, and Which 
is closely connected with the subject of 
strictures, on which I bad the honour to 
address you last meeting- The case to 
which 1 allude is that of David 1 urnbull, a 
boy who was admitted into the hospital, 
labouring under an impediment to the ex¬ 
cretion of the urine, the result of an injury 
on the perinseum, and accompanied with a 
tumour in that situation, formed, as I con¬ 
ceive, by a deposition of lymph in the cells 
of the corpus spongiosum urethrae. The 
prominent symptoms, as you will recollect, 
were some degree of fulness, and tension in 
the region of the bladder—liability to expel 
| the urine in a full or continued stream, while 
at the same time it dribbled away inces¬ 
santly, constituting a complete enuresis. 
Having, after repeated trials, failed in mak¬ 
ing my way through tire injured part of the 
urethra, either with the gum elastic, with . 
the plaister, or with the metallic bougie, I 
was induced to attempt a cure with caustic. 
This was conveyed down to the stricture in 
the usual way, but alter a few applications 
of the armed bougie, it became obvious that 
the caustic was making little or no impres¬ 
sion on the stricture, while the constant slil- 
licidium urinal was liquifying the nitrate of 
silver, and diffusing it over the anterior part 
of the canal, which I stated, at the patient’s 
bed-side to the pupils, as my* reason for dis¬ 
continuing the caustic. I afterwards pro¬ 
ceeded to cut through the indurated portion 
of the corpus spongiosum, and to lay open 
the injured part of the urethra on the point 
of a director, with a view of introducing a 
catheter into the bladder; but, after a pro¬ 
tracted search, I found it impossible to dis¬ 
cover the posterior orifice of the canal, T 
therefore ordered the patient to be conveyed 
to bed, expecting, that after suppura^m 
should be established k the wound, I would 
be able, by observing accurately tire point, 
from which the urine was discharged, to find 
out the opening of the urethra, and to lodge 
a catheter in the bladder. The wound, with 
this view, was ordered to Ire poulticed, and 
the boy directed to grasp the penis and 
compress the urethra, for the purpose of 
forcing the urine through the wound. Com¬ 
pression was also applied on the anterior 
part of tlie canal, by means of a ligature 
passed round the penis ; hut this could not 
be borne so aa to produce the desired effect. 
The urine from the first came almost en¬ 
tirely by the natural orifice of the urethra, 
afid the wound, contrary to my wishes, 
healed by the first intention, leaving the 
misfit ha ’ r ia ‘h ,: '.( , A condition u-rj little bettered by 
v .the operation, except in so far that the 
j tunwur in neiinam was almost totally re* 
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sensiblfe of the uriue coming farther forward, dttCed lnto lt » 14 roppurated, remained op m 
without interruption, than it had prior to for weeks, and yet a fuit Doctor of Modi- 

iSSX *«“"'«“£■ <*« of the Vlmnitf of V.,iii.bis'c! 

x resumed the use of the common metallic 1 

ougie; but the little patient, dissatisfied 
with the result of the operation, became 
irritable and discontented, he behaved im¬ 
pertinently to the nurse, was reprimanded, 
and in consequence left the hospital.” 


-- _- j ..,.j’s.*!: has the 

extreme modesty to assure us, that a wound, * 
I after all this, healed contrary to his wishes, 
and that too by the first intention! The 
brass never shone clearer through the quick¬ 
silver of a counterfeit shilling, than the truth 
does through the whole of this ingenious 
fiction. 


Divested of the parental colouring of the 
author, the cose, upon his showing, stands 
thus A boy is brought into the hospital 
with a tumour in the perineum, distended \ After informing us that the, operation 
bladder, and partial retention of urine. This I was not new to him, having performed it at 
tumour the author believes to have been I Masulipitain (for be it known fie has been 


formed by a deposition of lymph, which 
lymph he subsequently expects to remove 
by establishing suppuration in the part, and, 
as a proof of the correctness of the opinion, 
refers to the partial disappearance of the 
tumour by the absorption consequent to the 
incision into the urethra. With this very 
rational view of the case, (although an ex post 
facto prognosis,) and with the preceding ur¬ 
gent symptoms demanding immediate inter¬ 
ference, what does lie do 1 Why, instead 
of carrying his own views into execution by 
the scalpel, he spends days—weeks, its the | 
employment of all sorts and sizes of bougies, 
elastic and metallic, as he calls them ; next 
tries caustic, the failure of which, accord¬ 
ing to his own explanation, he ought, to 
havltenticipated or guarded against; and 
having thus tried every means but the one 
deemed competent to a cure, he place* the 
patient on the table, and fails in as favour¬ 
able a subject as ever operator had to per¬ 
form on. This, however, is not all. The 
urine, he says, frora the first, passed almost 
entirely by the natural orifice, and the 
Wound, contrary to his wishes, healed by the 
first intention. But did surgery afford no 
means for keeping e wound open! Thi* 
question he in part answers himself, by 
enumerating the means which were adopted 
for thht purpose. Compression was used to 
force the urine through the wound j the 
write®, it is admitted, did pass through it; 


“ in tin* wars*’) and at Pmr(dull Barracks, 
he proceeds to the case of John Barclay. 

i “ The next case of which I wish ymi to 
bear the facts in your recollection, is that 
of John Barclay, who was admitted with 
hydrocele of the right side of the scrotum. 
This man had previously been n fleeted with 
the same diseaao on the opposite aide, for 
which be had undergone the operation by 
injection. This, according to his own ac¬ 
count, and an appeared from the extent of 
the cicatrix on the scrotum, was followed 
by extensive sloughing, bat eventually ter¬ 
minated in « radical cure. On the 1 Sfth of 
December you saw him subjected to the 
same operation on the right side ; after the 
fluid (urine and water) had been thrown in 
with a very moderate degree of force, turd 
retained for sever id minutes, the orifice of 
the canula was opened for the purpose- of 
giving it vent; a very small quantity of it, 
however, was discharged ; and thinking that 
the injection had been unfortunately tin own 
into the cellular substance of the scrotum, 
l made an incision through the skin along 
the canula, with a view of giving it exit, a 
pirn 1 i, e which, under similar circumstances, 
I would again mb mb A’o fluid, however, 
was found in tin *-«Hular substance, but a 
meinbranoua eyst or bag, to all appearance 
a portion of the tunica vajijw'fo. psv trod- d 
into the wound,and on t.u... k - r!..i. u;»h 
a lancet, the greater portion of the injec¬ 
tion was discharged ; considerable swelling 
and inflammation of the scrotum followed : 
it ulcerated at the place where h had 
•drcigi.ed after the former operation ? some 
simili poi lions of what appeared to be dead 
tunica vaginalis presented at the wound, 
and after these were removed, the gat'd 
granulated kindly, and the patient w«# d\s- 
| charged cured. As to what may haw fo-ea 
the cause of the uhstriu t ; «>n to the, disc barge 
of th® fluid, i& th« feat iostpse, I hat® not 
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been able to satisfy myself, nor am 1 of 
course uhle to explain it to you, l am not 
disposed to enter into any hypothetical ex¬ 
planation, the reality ot which it is impos¬ 
sible to establish. I should be sorry to hint 
-at any explanation which might possibly 
mislead you, or which could be constmed 
into an attempt to screen myself from any 
supposed error; but 1 will confidently re¬ 
peat the assertion which I formerly made 
in regard to this case—‘ it was not an in¬ 
stance of an accidtnt not very uncommon— 
it was not an instance of the injection liav- 
r lug been thrown into the cellular membrane 
of the scrotum.’ H ad it been so, 1 could 
have found no difficulty in explaining it, 
and, if T know myself, l should have shown 
ns little hesitation in avowing it.” 

As the writer has already expressed his 
opinion that the operation of injection should 
not have been performed at the time in this 
case—an opinion in which lie is borne out 
by the results of the case, by the practice 
of most surgeons, and the testimony of the 
most respectable authors •, he shall not re¬ 
pent himself on that point here, but proceed 
to the statements before him. There was, 
then, no cicatrix on the scrotum of any 
extent. There was no sloughing after the 
former operation, unless the patient told a 
falsehood to the writer, who inquired par¬ 
ticularly into the circumstance. No such 
occurrence was stated to have taken place 
in the account of the case by the operiit-r. 
or was it reported in the hospital journal, I 
farther than that a cicatrix had ulcerated, 
in consequence of the inflammation. But 
admitting that lire sloughing had happened, 
(nnd it is evidently conjured up to justify 
the second slougliing,) what was the practi¬ 
cal inference' which ought to have been! 
deduced from it 1— to use every precaution! 
to avert such a consequence again. Was 
this precaution adopted ? Let the whole his¬ 
tory of the cose answer the question. Bat 
hear him out; lie at one time thinks that.' 
the injection had unfortunately entered the 
cellular substance ; acts upon that belief, 
by cutting into it; presto, be changes his 
taiad, oa making a cyst by the pressure of 
lia own finger* j deduces, now, that it was 


not an instance of motion into the cellular 
substance; and, as if to complete the climax, 
of his contradictions, concludes by express¬ 
ing his inability to explain the phenomenon, 
whim he is, at the same time, cock-sure 
of what it was not. Spirit of Sir Gilbert 
Blane, was ever such a specimen of medical 
logic evinced before, by a Fellow of the 
Koyol Society of Edinburgh ’• 

Two cases* of hydrocele form the next 
subjects of the author} but as they are of no 
further consequence than as attempts to 
parry the observations offered on them in 
The Lancet, the writer shall pass on to the 
author’s grand defence of sutures, who 
writes thus on the subject , after describing 
the flap operations in which the stitches had 
been employed:— 

<l On the same day on which I operated 
on Kinmont and Jurdine, 1 removed a carci¬ 
nomatous ulcer from the posterior part of 
the neck of Donald M'Gelvray, In this 
case, as well as in the two preceding ones, 
sutures were employed to retain the divided 
integuments in apposition ; adhesion how¬ 
ever did not take place in this instance, and 
all the stitches except one were snipt across 
with the scissors at the first dressing, three 
days after the operation. Upon the employ¬ 
ment of sutures, 1 am desirous of taking this 
opportunity of offering you my sentiments, 
because 1 am aware, that upon this point, I 
differ from some eminent individuals in 
the profession, for whose talents and expe¬ 
rience I entertain the highest respect. 
Sutures have been particularly blamed for 
exciting that erysipelatous iniiammati&i of 
the scalp, with which wounds of thepead, 
i.awyi, r inuiiaci J, are so exceedingly liable 
to become affected ; but it does appear to 
me, that the complete closure of wounds by 
adhesive plaister, the irritation from the 
resinous matter in its composition, and the 
obstruction of the pores of the skin con¬ 
tiguous to the wound by its application, are 
mare conducive to the production of erysi¬ 
pelas, than the employment of sutares; mid 
my own experience goes to confirm this view 
of the matter, Those gentlemen who do 
me the honour to attend my lectures on 
military surgery, are well aware of what 
Messrs. Pilrae nnd Louis, and others, have 
written against the use of sutures iu wounds ; 
hut I do think* Gentlemen, that (liter 
twenty years bard work in the profession) 
I am just as well entitled to bold an opinion 
on this point as any one' of theBe Wriiera, 
and that opinion I can only be ioduoed to 
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alter, in con sequence of the results of future 
experience. There is little reason to change 
it, as long as 1 see such obvious good results 
from the use of sutures, as in the cases of 
Kinmont and .lardinc, and none worse than 
in the case of M’Gelvray.” 

That adhesive plaster produced the effects 
ascribed to it here the profession was long 
aware, before the author’s announcement. 
But what does he do to preveut these effects, 
and to find a substitute ? first, by pricking 
the parts with needles, and then by using, 
just as much of this irritating, erysipelas- 
producing, pore-obstructing, resinous com¬ 
pound, called adhesive plaster, as if the 
stitches had not been employed so at all; 
that instead of diminishing, he has, in fact, 
multiplied the sources of inflammation! 
It is true he refers to these stumps as 
triumphant answers to the impeachment of 
stitches; but what were the facts 1 both 
these stumps suppurated; one of them was 
unusually slow iu the progress of cicatriza¬ 
tion ; but as the author believes that wounds 
which suppurate, as in the instance of 


cases, that of the oxide of zinc. I have said 
that such an occurrence is unusuul; be¬ 
cause, although in the constant use of the 
preparations of lead, ever since I entered on 
the practice of my profession, this is the 
first occasion in which 1 have witnessed its 
injurious effects when employed as a dress¬ 
ing. And 1 find that my experience, in thife 
respect, completely coincides with that of 
the late Mr. 11. Hell, who declares that in, 
all the experience which lie had of the ex¬ 
ternal application of lead, and, in many 
cases, particularly of burns, where he had* 
known the greater part of the body covered 
with applications of this description for 
days, nay, for weeks, he did not recollect a 
single instance of any disagreeable symp¬ 
tom being ever produced by them.” 

This story, like the rest, explains itself. 
In one part of the defence we are told, that 
the lead was inadvertently continued too 
long—-an admission necessarily implying a 
knowledge of the lead being employed in 
the case, and also a conviction of its pos¬ 
sessing properties contingently injurious— 
while, in the next m*merit, this implied 
I neglect is vindicated, as if the application 
I of the lead were designed, by the experi¬ 
ence of the author and of Mr. B. Bell, neither 


Turnbull, may unite by the first intention, 
lie might very consistently appeal to these 
stumps as specimens of that description of 
union. Surely if these stumps did well 
which were every day dressed with adhe 
dive plaster, this circumstance alone ought 
to absolve that substance from all imputa 
tioAif not entitle it to share the honour of 
tliellre, exclusively ascribed to the Britches 
by the Regius Professor of military surgery! 

Three cases of luyngotomy are next 
treated, in one of which the author apok> 
gises for a hemorrhage, fce.. and then pas** 
on to the case of Elizabeth Campbell :-~ 

■;« T d -.he case ofKIizai* rh. Campbell. I >i» 

. tn -all V nur attention to a very uu - 

0 C !” ‘fL,. m .!iL. lh. occurred 

usual erreu eBB pl u vmeni of wluti 
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of whom ever saw any bad effects produced 
by this substance. If this were really the 
author's belief, there was no necessity for 
the plea of inadvertence, since the patient 
might be dressed, according to him, with 
lead until doomsday, with impunity. YV kb 
respect to the rotation in the attendance, and 
dm taking it for granted that the ointment 
used was composed of oxide of zinc, it in 
enough to observe, first, that Dr. Hunter 
had been in attendance on this patient long 
before Mr. Allan’s death; and, secondly, 
that it is somewhat singular, that he could 
bare supposed another practitumer to have 
prescribed a dressing used solely by Dr, 
Hunter himself, particularly a* the white 
lead was the one generally used m Mich 
sees, in the house. One specimen mow 
if the extraordinary logic of the Surgeon 
Extraordinary to the King, and we hew 
done .*— ■ ■ ■ . 

This patient (James Lee#) wss reported 
to have laboured under strictures. On jus 


t 
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admission, his whole urethra wrs inflamed, 
•with a purulent discharge from its orifice ; 
his distress was urgent; the symptomatic 
fever ran high ; after having in Vain sought 
relief from bleeding, general end local, fr.m 
opiates by the mouth and i''.jrr»i«n, fmm 
the warm bath and gentle endeavours to in* 
tfoduee a catheter, a question arose as to 
the best means of affording him effectual 
relief, by to incision into the urethra, or by 
puncture of the bladder'? Dr. Hunter very 
properly adopted the latter, because the 
hrethra was inflamed through its whole 
course ; because there was then no tumour 
in the perinteum, no appearance of urinary 
effusion, and no certainty as to the exact 
point where the stricture existed. Tuft 
point where the catheter stopped, could in¬ 
deed have been ascertained, but it wus pos¬ 
sible the cause of obstruction might have 
been farther back, nay, in the neck of the 
bladder itself. 1 therefore sanctioned the 
puncture from the rectum, which, in ■ ■' 
proportion of coses, I think the best •> ■ 
of operating. The patient, however, died, 
though relieved for a time by the operation. 
His friends removed the body wirtmnt 
examination being made—a «iiLSTaov- 
which we have reason to regret, on many 
accounts. 1 was anxious to know how far 
we had judged rightly, in preferring a punc¬ 
ture into the bladder to an incision into the 
urethra. This was a point, I admit, on 
wluch there might be a difference of opinion, 
as to which was the more eligible practice ; 
but as far as the patient’s life was con¬ 
cerned, I must think that the operation 
which was adopted, was at least as likely 
to have saved him, as the one which was 
omitted.” 

Scwha. circumlocutions are necessarily 
omitted in the transcription of this case for 
want of space, but the substance is faith¬ 
fully preserved. The puncture through the 
rectum, it is said, was preferred, because 
the urethra was inflamed throughout its 
whole extent. Granted. But how did the 
author ascertain this fact, for the all-seeing 
French epeculum has not as yet reached die 
Iloyal Infirmary I 0, there was pus at the 
orifice—ergo, the whole urethra was in a 
state of inflammation, though every tyro in 
the profession is aware that these circum¬ 
stance* are not invariably cause and effect 
in pathology* The urethra was therefore 
saved from the scalpel, by a supposition ; 
but there w«b no hypothetical mercy in store 
for the bladder at nil,-which the author also 


suspected of inflammation. Was the danger, 
however, of cutting into an inflamed ure¬ 
thra, greater than the evil of forming a 
mutual communication—a sort of turnpike- 
gate between the rectum and the bladder 1 
But why talk of cutting into inflamed parts 
at all; are they not cut into every day with 
impunity 1—nay, is not cutting proposed, 
and known to be one of the most effectual 
means of relieving parts from inflammation 1 
Bat what, will be tlie render’s astonish¬ 
ment, on being informed, that this so much 
dreaded inflammation was not the slightest 
obstacle to cutting down on the stricture 
afterwards—that this condemned operation 
was absolutely performed in the presence of 
- ■ ■■ 1 witnesses, when there was neither 
tumour nor urinary effusion present; and 
that one of the surgeons of the Eoyal i n* 
iiiv.a>-\, in his official capacity of reporter, 
positively states that such operation, to use 
his own phrase , was omitted ! 

Scores, 

Edinburgh, March 8,1827. 


Medical Botcmy, or illustrations ami descriptions 
of the Medicinal Plants of the London, Edin¬ 
burgh, awl Ihiblin Pharmacopoeias, with thou 
lately introduced into Medical Practice, 

John Stephenson, M. I)., and ks 
Mohss Chcuchill, Esq., Surgeon. In 
Monthly Farts. Nos. 2 and 3, Feb. and 
March, 1826. Churchill,Leicester-square; 
Hodges and M‘Arthur, Dublin ; and Car- 
frae and Son, Edinburgh. , 

The authors of this Medical Botany have 
amply redeemed the pledge which their 
first Number imposed on thorn. The plat©* 
are executed with still greater care, and Hr© 
literary department ia very satisfactorily 
sustained; so that we are fully justified in 
concluding, that the work to be completed 
will prove a valuable and ornamental ad¬ 
dition to the libraries of raedicat pm** 
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and general readers. Each part 
contains descriptions of four plants; those 
delineated and described in the present, 
being leontadon taraxacum , datura stramo¬ 
nium, spigelia mmlandica a-thum cynupiim, 
hyoscyamus niger, phelhmdrium aquaticum, hel- 
leborus niger, and lactuca viro&a. The plates 
are carefully coloured from nature, and the 


NOTTINGHAM. 

MEETING OF MEMBERS 

or THU, 

COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 

At a rr.ipectaV;.' nu .-tii:; of the surgeons 
of the town and county of Nottingham, con¬ 
vened on Thursday, 8th instant, tit; the Ex¬ 


change Rooinbv advertisement; Mr. Ot.rt- 
know was unanimously called to the Chair. 
The C ha him an opened the proceeding* 

• by observing, that the purpose for which 
the meeting was assembled, was to take into 
i,. , , I consideration the London Petition of the 

rstay Ins progress, and the learned little of!| Members of the Royal College, of burgeons, 
botanical lore to wish for,—at least, as far as praying for an alteration in the present 


name, synonym, medical and chemical pro¬ 
perties, uses, doses, natural history, &c. &c. 
of each plaut, are so clearly described, that 
the unlettered reader will find no obstacle to 


medicine is concerned. 


One of the worthies of the Court of Ex¬ 
aminers of the College of Surgeons, whose 
toddy-loving propensities are proverbial, 
sacrificed so freely at. the shrine of the 
rosy god, on one of the nights appoint¬ 
ed for the examination of candidates, that 
he committed the following “ slight mistake 
“ Pray, Sir, said Luba Major, hiccup 
ing, “ Can, can, you t-t-t-tell me where the 


I constitution of the College, and likewise to 
adopt such measures as should be thought 
the most eligible in support of that; IV 
tiou. 

Here the London Petition w as read, after 
which the Chairman observed, there could 
be no doubt of the existence of the griev¬ 
ance* there complained of, and for Ills part, 
he thought the origin of those grievance* was 
fairly to he attributed to the circumstance of 
the President, Vice-President*, and Coun¬ 
cil, being u self-elected body, and that, fur 
life ; and not responsible to the member* at. 

; lui y.t: for any act they might think fit to pass, 
of iur the appropriation of their funds. That 
the by-laws and regulations recently adopted 
by that body, evidently evinced they wt-r 


Paddington canals are sit-situated 1” The ( ^ _ , . , ... 

affrighted youth stood aghast, but at length ! artu * ted i1k ? ,UMt fT rOM 

.interest, rather than the advancement of the 
ventured fearfully and tremblingly to desire 8t; i elice 0 f surgery, which they profess to 
n repetition of the question; it waa repeated j uphold, 'Ihat in his mind, it waa in the 

j highest degree unjust, when a young man 
had expended hi* money, his time, and his 
labour, in the acquisition of surgical know¬ 
ledge, and had moreover made very con¬ 
siderable progress in. that acquirement, that 
be should not be considered a fit person to 
present himself for examination before the 
officers of the College, merely because he 
had not studied at one of the favoured 
schools.—Ami that the “ regulations" in re¬ 
gard to the unfitness of Country Hospital#, 
os proper schools of surgery, it is to be 
hoped, originated in a want of knowledge 
on the part of the C ouncil, of the advan¬ 
tages of those institutions to the student* at¬ 
tending them, and likewise the abilities of 
the surgeons, many of whom are equally 
zealous, for the advancement of “sound" 
chirurgical knowledge as some of the mem¬ 
ber* of the Council, ted equally capable of 
communicating that knowledge. He should 
beg leave to propose the following Resolu¬ 
tions, which were duly seconded and agreed 


a* at first : “ I presume, Sir,*’ said the asto¬ 
nished candidate— “ Don't presume here," j 
^ growls the Examiner ; “ I think, Sir"— 
• “ Thinlf Sir 1 what right have you to think, 
Sir? Goon, Sir." “ Why thou,Sir, the Pad¬ 
dington canals are at Paddington." ** Oh, 
you fool, hiccupM Fuddi.e," you never dis¬ 
sected the eye in your life—I shall reject 
you." Here one of the Ten interfered, and 
courteously observed that Sir ——- had 

made a “ alight mistake," the question in¬ 
tended being, “ Where are the Petitian 
canals 1.11" 

Upon its being mentioned to Jo® Burn* 
tb® letter written by Stone to the Col¬ 
lege was of a caustic nature, "Eh," said 
doe, " no wonder, with the j-aeis in- 
wahiaP- 


1st, That it is the uaaaimyus opiftiaa of 
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this meeting there are many grievances in 
the existing Charter of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London, which most impe¬ 
riously call for redress. 

2d. That these grievances being so fully 
announced in the London Petition, we think 
it unnecessary to recapitulate them in the 
present instance, but we decidedly wish to 
express our opinion of their reality, and most 
strenuously to exert ourselves lor their re¬ 
moval. 

3d. That so long ns the Council is self- 
elected, and permitted to make by-laws and 
regulations for its own government, it can¬ 
not be considered as a fair representation of j 
the members of the College at large, and 
must ultimately tend to a monopoly injurious 
to the best interests of the science of sur- 
gery. 

4th. That the denunciation of country 
hospitals (except under certain unattainable 
conditions) as unfit schools of surgery, ap¬ 
pears to us degrading to the surgeons in at¬ 
tendance on these hospitals, and also in¬ 
jurious to the institutions themselves, by 
tending to lower the reputation of their 
surgeons in the estimation of the public. 

5th. That the petition of the members of 
the College of this town and county, be 
transmitted to one of our members of Parlia¬ 
ment, requesting him to present, the same, 
and to support it. to the best of his ahxlitie 


less unfinished blood—as the CMTyiflg fluid 
in its unrefined state, loaded with the nu¬ 
trient particles destined to become part ot 
the individual. The current is from the 
surface of the bowels towards the heart, 
from the circumference towards the centre 
of a circle, as in the ovum and its foetus. 
The power that moves the current, there¬ 
fore, acts from without inwards. His 
reasoning upon his own experiments and 
observations, as well as upon those of ot hers, 
had irresistably forced upon his mind the 
conviction, that ail the circulating fluids ot 
the living animal are moved by means of 
pressure. This pressure is either directly 
or mediately applied by certain organs of 
the animal, or by the expansion of gaseous | 
fluids confined in certain hollow viscera. < 
The heart and arteries are the chief agents 
of direct organic pressure. The respiratory 
muscles, of unresisted atmospheric or me¬ 
diate pressure, by expanding a cavity 
around the point to which the centripetal 
current is directed. As to gaseous pressure, 
one of its species was illustrated in a former 
lecture, when it was shown that the small 
intestines of viviparous animals, distended 
by gas, envelop and squeeze the sponges of 
the ovum, forcing their contents into the 
branches of the umbilical vein, and through 
the embryo or fetus. 

The direct., ot naked pressure of confined 
and that it letter be written to the other! gas, is also employed by Nature in the 


members, requesting their support to it 
also. 

6th. That a subscription be immediately 
entered into to assist in defraying the ex¬ 
penses of the Petition to Parliament. 

A vote of thanks was afterwards given to 
the Chairman for his handsome conduct in 
the Chair, and to Mr. Davison for his readi¬ 
ness in calling the meeting. 


DR. BARRY'S 
PHYSIOLOGICAL LECTURES. 

On the Pimm that impel the Chyle along the 
Course of the Laden Is. 

Tine Lecturer, after having given a buc- 
cinet view of the various opinions hitherto 
promulgated upon this subject, stated, that 
one of the greatest and most, popular phy¬ 
siologists of the present day, M. Mugendie, 
in enumerating the causes that move the 
chyle in the lacteals, had placed at the head 
of the list, *' the unknown cause that pro¬ 
duces its absorption.” The power, then, 


higher animals, to squeeze the litt le sponges, 
the valvula; conniveutes of the chyliferous 
guts, soaked in the chyle which adheres to 
their shaggy villi, as the alimentary mam 
rolls over them from the stomach to the colon. 

I his part of the lecture was illustrated by a 
simple, but, apparently, a very apposite ex¬ 
periment. A long phial (seemingly an Eau 
de Cologne bottle) was exhibited, about 
one-fourth filled by a bin v-rtor <".ffln.-i.fly 
acid to act upon a hit of /me imm-i Jji\ hi 
Through the cork by which the jIFial was , 
closely stopped, a glass tube was let in, 
having a piece of sponge tied round the end 
| within the bottle, so as to extend somo dis- 
' hmee both above and below the opening of 
the tube, but so us not to touch the blue 
liquid. The hydrogen gas, generated by 
the oxygenation of the zinc, passed freely 
through the sponge, and out by the tube, 
when the phial was held upright, and at 
rest; but when it was shaken, so as to 
throw' the agitated liquid around the sponge, 
the gas, instead of passing out as before 
now squeezed the contents of the impreg- 
nated sponge into the tube, and out through 
its external opening, in an uninterrupted 
column. If the apparatus were not again 
agitated, until the sponge had been squeezed 





HYDROCYANIC acid in dyspepsia. 



W™) 7r "‘f li( i uid Was successively 
t "P ^ougb the tube, without pj 
f , 1J? th f Psca F of a single bubble of gas, 

UU tlu3 ’ tlK, ugli the sponge liatl never been 

U1 n 0I1< u Ct the miliu bo( ty of tbc liquid. 

JJr. Burry here related some very curious 
experiments which lie hud made upon the 
ju nig animal, the results of which were ana- 
lagous to these just stated. We regret that 
our limits will not allow of their insertion, 
the pressure of the gas within the intes¬ 
tines, then, is the. power that forces the 
chyle into the mouths of the lacteals, along 
their tubes, and through the mesenteric 
glands. This accounts for intestinal ab¬ 
sorption, and for the motion of the chyle 
after death, as well as for the swelling and 
sometimes bursting of the thoracic duct, be¬ 
tween a ligature thrown round it and the 
gut. This gaseous pressure also accounts 
for the rapid disappearance of liquids from 
the stomach, and their almost immediate j 
presence in the uriue, though the duodenum 
he tied. 

Home interesting proofs were drawn from 
comparative anatomy, that Nature avails 
herself of gaseous pressure, variously modi¬ 
fied, in all the vertebrated animals, for the 
grand purpose of adding fresh matter to the 
individual, whether in its uterine or inde¬ 
pendent state. The gas of the intestines, | falls infinitely short of the 
said Dr. Harry, has never been hitherto j remedy. Hut l must at the 
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would 
meaning, 
but one 

Imbed, but followed up and published - sim- 
ply intending to say, that up to that time 
nothing was known to have been done by. 
others. J 

tom >' "" '““m; originally 
noticed Dr. ihomson s speculations as well 
as his ease, .1 have made it a rule, in pub¬ 
lishing reports upon medicines, to preface 
them by the previous facts only ascertained 
by others, because every medicine may he 
‘•osily, and has indeed been, recommended 
speculatively in almost every disease. 1 had 
no other reason for passing over his specula- 
tl0ns i because, hying n„ claim to originality. 
hut merely to following up a fact, it was iiiclif. 
ferent to me from whom 1 learnt that fact, 
whether, as was the truth, from « hospital 
dispenser who served the acid in mistake, 
from others. To prove that I am not 
desirous of depriving Dr. Thomson ( ,f any 
credit, I shall have great pleasure, when 
reprinting my book, to break through my 
rule, and quote, as 1 did, not only the case 
of fienl if the tongue, with tin* “ unajiuiefl 
efiect’’ of the remedy,(to use his own words,) 
but also his speculations: though one of 
them—that (lie acid enables “ the juices of 
the organ to bo more slowly secreted,” ap¬ 
pears, rather doubtful: while another-of 
the use of the acid as an “ adjunct to tonics,” 
if the 
time 


looked upon as a mechanical power in the j break through my rule by referring 
animal economy, and has been but very jSprengei, Thuesaen, Ac. who mommmhd 


raguely examined as a chemical agent. Its , 
influence upon the motion of the blood in the 
abdominal and hepatic porta, and its im- i 
portance in the pathology of apoplexy and I 
othe^iiseases, he reserved fur discussion in j show thut I do i 
aaotw lecture. j Thomson credit for originally 


HYDROCYANIC ACID IN DYSPEPSIA. 


< j it hug before. 

I have muuy apologies to make for having 
1 1 occupied your pages with this subject. It 
(has not been to support any claim, but to 

' ’ ' ' ' ■ ■ ‘ r ])r. 

exhibiting the 

remedy on scientific and inductive principles 
. in dyspepsia, when he. exhibited it for ano¬ 
ther disease, and when the. pitient had actually 
no derangement of the stomach, tram tins 
| circimiutanoe, and from dyspepsia not being 
in tiie list of n(lections mentioned in Dr, 
j Granville’s summary at the end of lus hook, 

J as remediable by the acid, amt from which 
S ni( __ Dr. Thomson assorts, that the only j ouly 1 made notes, 1 should never have 
truth in mv statement of no person Ln:‘: n th.-of employing it in dyspepsia, but 
- - • — 1 ...» 1 lyf ipe case cured by a mistake in the hos¬ 

pital, and did not observe Dr. Thom son’s 
case of beat of the tongue till, having col¬ 
lected ray cases. I searched that, dl well 
as other works, for facts, previously to pub¬ 
lishing. If, however, this correspondence 
convince Dr. Thomson that I had no wish 
to depreciate his merit, nor have the least 
* n ndly feeling towards him, but am 
bnxiof.it t .» forget every thing that may have 


To the Editor of Tim Lancet. 


followed up his case and published; 
nonce of stomach affection treated by i 
»cid when my collection of cases appeared, 
a the non-publication. But he thus allows 
dl 1 desire. After the appearance of my 

took, cases were alluded to as having pre- 

-iously occurred, and I have no wish to dis¬ 
pute them. But priority in lalmt: r is a Iway a 
tatemined by priority of poiduoiMti. I was 

Lrdbre justified in Baying, that at tbu jbiixiiibi. t* rorget every tiling that may have, 
•g bo out “ had followed it up and pub- been ungrateful to my own foelwga on the 



m SLOUGHING OF 

Subject of Prussic acid, and if it ercite atten¬ 
tion to the power of the remedy in morbid 
irritability of the stomach, independent of or 
disproportionate to inflammation in the or¬ 
gan, and independent of affections of other 
organs, 1 shall sincerely rejoice. 

I have the honour to he, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

John Eli.iotson. 

Grafton-street., March 10, 18 2,7. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


CASK OF SLOUGHING OF THE GENITALS, 
WHICH TEIUMINATE-D FATALLY. 

Susan Pointer, 92 years of age, a woman 
of the town, was admitted into the Hospital, 
on the SIst of February, under the care of 
Dr. Back, on account of jaundice, hut, it 
being subsequently discovered that she had 
an affection of the genitals, she was trans¬ 
ferred to the care of the surgeon, Mr. Mor¬ 
gan. 

It was found upon examination that both 
of the labia pudendi were in a complete 
state of gangrene, they were black and dry, 
emitting a most offensive odour, and to a 
considerable extent up the abdomen, and 
also in each groin the skin was of a dark 
red colour. The poor girl stated that her 
residence was in the vicinity of the London 
docks, and that she usually had sexual inter¬ 
course with foreign sailors. She acknow¬ 
ledged, that she was accustomed to drink 
spirituous liquors, but more especially gin, 
to an extent which is almost incredible; at 
this same time, she partook of but little 
food, and worn exposed to night air and the 
vicissitudes of weather. She could not give 
a distinct or satisfactory account, of the origin 
of the complaint in the genitals; but it ap¬ 
peared from her description, that she first 
laboured under gonorrhoea, which had con¬ 
tinued for about three weeks, when a small 
ftore made its ■appearance on the right, 
labium. The sore gradually increased, and 
within a fe w days of the poor wretch being 
admitted into the Hospital, it assumed the 
gangrenous state which we have described. 

The appearance of the patient bespoke 
much internal disease—she was greatly 
emaciated, her features pinched, and coun¬ 
tenance indicative of distress. The skin 
was of a deep yellow tinge, and ahe com- 


THE GENITALS. 

plained of tenderness when, pressure was 
made over the hepatic region; she also 
laboured under a severe bronchial affection, 
denoted by the wheezing of her respiration, 
and a “ stuffing cough.” The pulse was 
small and very feeble in its beat, the skin 
was hot and dry, the tongue coated with a 
brown tor ; she was thirsty, complained of 
pain and want of rest. 

Mr. Morgan reraurked that in such a 
cast: of extensive local mischief, with the 
addition (in all probability) of organic vis¬ 
ceral disease, he. could scarcely hope to save 
the patient. The only indication to be ful¬ 
filled in this case he thought was to support 
the vis vital; he directed five grains of the .« 
Sulphate of quinine, one grain of opium, four 1 
grains of capsicum, and five grains of the 
carbonate of ammonia, to be given every six 
hours. Gin, or wine, and porter, ad libi¬ 
tum. The undiluted nitric acid to be ap¬ 
plied to the paxt. 

These measures were complied with ; the 
poor girl, however, did not experience any 
benefit therefrom,; she died early in the 
morning of the 23d, the second day after 
admission. The body was not examined. 

TREATMENT OF BURNS.— MR.KBY’s CLINICAL 
LECTURE. 

A few' days since, Mr. Key delivered in 
the operating theatre, what he was pleased 
to term, “ a clinical lecture—on burns.” 
We know not what incentive the senior 
surgeon hod to such a proceeding.—It may 
be, and we really have a shrewd notion 
such was the case, that Mr. Key was led to 
die attempt of proving, he at least knew 
something of the matter, in consequence of 
the remarks which appeared in The Lancet, 
on die ordinary mode of treating burns at 
this Hospital. The said “clinical lecture” 
consisted for the most part of a garbllip and 
confused statement of Dr. Kentish « opi¬ 
nions. Mr. Key at die same time omitting 
to state the source from whence they were 
derived. 


Mr. Morgan’s list of patients admitted on 
the 91st of February, presents but few cases 
of interest. Amongst the female patients 
there is a case of irritable disease the breast, 
the particulars of which, as taken on the 
day of admission, are as follow:— 

The patient is 15 years of age, of fair 
skin, anil light complexion ; she has never 
menstruated. The right mamma has been 
affected upwards of thirteen weeks,—the 
distinguishing feature in the com plaint is the 
exquisite sensibility of the part, it is no 
morbidly sensitive that the patient can 
scarcely bear her clothes to press on it* 
When die breast is touched, excruciating 
pain is felt, which shunto **■- v - 



SYPHILITIC IRITIS, 


and extends someway down 
«“!**» is occusiomtlly iVlt when 
if made. Then n ptneptiU* 
JST *.**» *"?.* but immediately be- 
tijaai ta» lower edge of t)ie pectoral musde, 
fcraiujf the anterior fold of the ax- 
xma, there ib an enlarged absorbent gland, 
wlueli m very tender to the touch. 

*b<* plan of treatment adopted in this 
case, has consisted in the application of 
1 -!cv t0 tim ^andular tumour, the ex- 
IttMtion of an occasional purgative, (calomel 
jad rhubarb,) and fifteen grains of the car- 
bpnate of soda, taken three times a day, 

With infusion of mcarilla. S . . •;. ’ 

balf u drachm of the carbon at- ..■.>■ ..s 
directed to be taken three times a day. 

The patient has experienced considerable 
IWnefit from the foregoing treatment 


iering, and Ire was treated for this at tin 
Moorfield’s Infirmary, bat it ttm no soon* 
relieved, than tlie opposite eye win affected 
He took pills, which made his mouth slightl] 
sore. Br, th the uppvi a nil lower cxtremitiei 
were •• v. of a pustular kind 

the chest and abdomen wore tree. Some ^ 
the pustules were fading, but others sip 
peared to he recent; they were smallanc 
distinct. 'Hie man acknowledged that In 
had a venereal sore on the fnenutn. abou 
tlmie months prior to his eyes hecominj; 
affected, and lie took pills far the cure o 
the sore, but, according to his account, ui 
ptyalism was produced. 

Mr. Tyrrell, on examining the chfle, ob¬ 
served that it was a well-marked iustanct 
of syphilitic intis, and he look an opport u¬ 
nity of pointing out to the pupils the loading 
characteristics of the disease, as the brown* 
i»h coloured zone around the base of tin 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


casi: or Bw-Hiunc tarns, accomvakied 1 

WUH PU8TU14R KttVPTIONS. 

E. B., 2.1 years of age. of spare habit and 
unhealthy appearance, was admitted in to the 
Hospital on the 1st of February, under the 
care of Mr. Tyrrell, on account of disease of 
the right eye. 

Ou examining the eye, there was observed 
to be increased vascularity of the cornea, 
arid also of the tunica sclerotica. The dis¬ 
tinction between the two orders of vessels 
was strikingly apparent; those on the scle¬ 
rotica were- passing in straight lines, which, 
converging from all sides of the globe, form¬ 
ed at the base of the transparent cornea n 
complete vascular zone, having a brownish 
tint.} The cornea was slightly hazy; the iris 
waiMnuch changed in appearance, being re- 
marlfcly dull and muddy; at its ciliary 
circumference externally, was a tubercle of 
lymph, nearly of the size of a grain of wheat. 
The pupil was small and irregular, and was 
but faintly obedient to the stimulus of light, 
which was intolerable, and produced a flow 
of scalding tears. The patient stated that 
he had considerable pain m the globe of the 
eye. which also extended to the temple and 
forehead. The pain was most severe in the 
evening, and he had a distinct remission to¬ 
wards the morning. He said, that the right 
eye, had been inflamed upwards of six weeks; 
previously to this, the left eye had been sufe 


* This is a circumstance frequently ob¬ 
served in the peculiar form of mammary dis¬ 
ease under consideration. Hence it is more 
,roper when speaking of it generally, to 
ay, irritablethe bmtt, rather than 
tinnrtwr of tlu iir&ltt. 


cornea, the nocturnal pains, and so on. Mr 
Tyrrell also observed, that he had most fro 
quejulv seen eruptions of a tubercular kiud 
accompanying the syphilitic iritis, and the 
the deposit of lymph on the anterior surfue 
of the iris seen in the present case at th 
cUnity edge, was a far less frequent occur 
mice than the, deposit at the pupillary mat 
giu of the iris. Ordered, 

Calomel, three, grains ; 

Opium, one- third of a grotn ; 
to he taken three times a-day. The extra,! 
of belladonna to he applied around the eye 

6. .Not much-improvement; there is dig 
ptynlism, but the pills have disturbed tl 
bowels so much, that Dr. Elliotsou to-di 
directed ten grains of quicksilver with dial] 
conjoined with opium, to be taken in lieu j 
the calomel. 

7, Ordered to rub in over the temp 
every night, fifteen grains of the strong me 
curial ointment, mixed with two grains 
opium. 

10, The symptoms appear to be moinewh 
aggravated ; the patient complains of mux 
pain, and the vascularity of the eye is gr<»* 
Ho has continued to rub in the oistmer 
and now takes the pills last prescribed, will 
out the opium; the bowels are now fr< 
from disturbance. 

17. The inflammation of the eye is t 
pidly subsiding, and the dopoait of lymph < 
the iris ha« nearly disappeared; but tl 
pupil is stall irregular, and not dilated 1 
the application of the belladonna. The p 
tient now labour# under profuse ptyahai 
Omit the pilla for the present. * 

24. The pupil remains irregular ; butt 
the signs of inflammation ate gone, and ti 
eye ia clear, 'lake a pill every night. 

March 10. The eye continues quite fe 
from inflammation ; the pupil is still irreg 
lar, bat» obedient to light ; there is, hoi 
ever, considerable defect of vision. A slip 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Jnetctwial action b*9 bteen kept up during the 
last fortnight. Mr. Tyrrell to-day remarked, 
that he did not anticipate any further ame¬ 
lioration in the case. 

The patient will leave the Hospital in the 
course of a few days. 

CASES OF PSEUDO-SYPHILIS, 

Occurring in the practice of Regulars and 
Iiregulars. 

, Case. 1. The patient, 32 years of age, 
Was admitted on the 23th of J auuary, under 
the care of Mr. Green, on account of swell¬ 
ing and redness of the integuments on the 
right side of the nose, with tenderness of the 
hone, and swelling of the mucous membrane. 

The history which the patient gave of j 
his case was as follows:—He had a large 
sore on the penis about eighteen months 
ago, for which he came into the Hospital, 
and remained several weeks; during his 
stay, lie was kept under the influence of j 
mercury for at least one month. The sore 
eventually healed, and he was discharged 
cured. At the expiration of live months, 
however, he returned to the Hospital with 
sore throat; he was again admitted, and 
treated for the apace of two months. Mer¬ 
cury was again exhibited. In the month of 
August, last, being a period of four months 
from his former sojourn in the Hospital; the 
throat once more became affected, and he 
was admitted into Henry’s Ward, under the 
care of Mr. Tyrrell. On referring to the 
Ward-book, we find that he had at that 
time, ulceration of the soft palate and pos¬ 
terior part of the pharynx, aim there was 
already considerable destruction of the soft 
parts from former ravages. The uvula was 
gone. 

The patient said, that he had never been 
■affected with eruptions on the skin, or 
with nodes on the hones. The nose was 
much swollen, being at the same time 
flattened and mis-shapen, and the skin on 
the right side was of a dark red colour ; this 
appearance was of three -weeks standing. 

The treatment pursued in this case by- 
Mr. Green, Iras consisted in the exhibition 
of five grains of Plummer’s pill at bed time, 
with decoction of sarsaparilla three rimes 
a-day. The use of tepid fomentations, oc¬ 
casionally of leeches, and subsequently to 
these, the application of light poultices, 
hare had the effect of subduing rite inflam¬ 
mation of the nose, and the report made on 
the 7th of March states, that the part is en¬ 
tirely free from redness, although the nose 
still continues swollen generally, and the 
mucous membrane on examination evidently 
remains thickened. 


care of Mr. Green on the 25th of January, 
ou uccoui.' of pain and tenderness of the 
re wrings ■ the cranium. Inflammatory af¬ 
fection of the conjunctiva, with considerable 
intolerance of light. The case is one of 
those of which we see almost daily in¬ 
stances—one in which the whole system 
has been supersaturated with mercury, under 
the treatment: of the notorious Macdonald 
of the Kent-road, the man having, as 
he states, taken mercury upwards of nine 
months. The leading features in his com¬ 
plaint, are the intolerable pain experienced 
at night when warm in bed, and the tender¬ 
ness of the periosteal covering in every part 
of the body, but more especially that of the 
head. Mr. Green directed the sarsaparilla, 
with Dover’s powder, at bed time; but they 
had not been given more than ten days, 
when the patient, from some cause, left the 
Hospital suddenly. The affection of the 
mucous membrane of tke eye was only a 
part of the train of symptoms consequent 
upon the general derangement of the system 
produced by the abuse of mercury. There 
were no distinct swellings iu the bones, but 
the patient had had eruptions on the skin. 


Ga«e g, This patient, a man about 27 
yeaw of age, ym also admitted under the 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A “ Ronoucn Student” complains that 
Mr. Lixars has not supplied the omissions 
in his work agreeably to his promise. We 
beg to call his attention to the subject. 

“ Ex r lor a tor” is informed, that carbo¬ 
nate of lime does not decom pose the sulpli&to 
of maguesia, unless heat be applied. 

Communications bearing the following 
signatures have come to hand, of whir*; We 
shall avail ourselves on the first opportunity : 

Vigo—Q u I?,—“An Enemy to Hole and 
Corner Work”—-The Disinfector of a 
Putrid Oyster—Noli me Tangere—A 
Pupil of Mr. Dermqtt—A n Enem y to the 
Hole and Corner System—James Snell 
— A Disgusted Member of 1 the College 
—Cataclysm—Londinenkis— E, J. G.— 
A Pupil of the London Hospital—Joseph 
Riddle—P. P .— X. Y . Z,—Non Medicos— 
A Student — Royal College Notice!— 
A.B.C.— A Member of i*he C on to e—A- 
Mysotoxicos—Aristides—Blacjc Thorn 
—Damon—R. E. J—John Bull—An Old 
Practitioner. 

Erratum.—T hroughout Mr. Aberaethy’s 
Lecture in. our last Number, where the 
name “ Mofgtfg**” occurs, read Mascagni, 
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ANATOMICAL COURSE or LEG PURES, 

At St* Bartholomew ’$ Hospital, 

Oh the Kidney . 

•:with respect to the 
fasi#ia|® of the kidney, its Infection is to se- 
CT'ete The unite ; and then the question is, 
jjphat is the urine '( Every body knows that, 
it it a watery liquor. But what is con tained 
in water? Why, divers things; there is a 
groat deal of animal matter—» great deal of 


curious, how the albumen, and matter not 
soluble, is to be converted into that which’ 
is soluble ; mid it is very likely that nature) 
has given the kidney this power of convert¬ 
ing'insoluble matter into one that is soluble. 

But other diflioullies present themselves 
to oui' notice : how is all the old earth and 
lime to get out of the circulation ! How 
is that, animal matter in the blood, which 
wo take in. to get out of the blood ! This is 
done in a curious manner too: nature has 
given to the kidney the power of making 
plwfihme acid; and the kidney bus the 
power of forming much more phosphoric 
acid than is necessary to dissolve all the 
lirm that is secreted for a considerable time. 
If you drop oxalic acid into urine, you will 
precipitate lime in abundance from it, pro¬ 
dded it is healthy. Well, ii you get over 
this, you won’t wonder how sails get into 
the urine, how salts are to he found in the 
kidney : we are continually taking in sea- 
salts with our food ; we are too, taking salts 
occasionally, of another kind, ms you all 


it; mA urine goea speedily into u state of j know; and if people rake nitre, they will 


■pvtrefacLoo, and the product is, ammonia, m 
feat must know. There is a great deal of 
animal matter in it, but then it is a kind of 
animal matter that ia exceedingly soluble in 
Sjra#er'; you may evaporate the water of 
pCilWJfe-of healthy urine, to a very eon- 
jliderBw degree, without, precipitating the 
animal matter; again, yon may add water 
to it very considerable degree to it, and you 
may have this animal matter diffused 
throughout the whole of it ; it is very so¬ 
luble, and therefore it 1ms been believed to 
be a peculiar kind of animal matter which 
has Won distinguished; or which was at 
first distinguished, by the term urea. It. is 
supposed that nature has given the kidney 
the prerogative of combining and modifying 
all the old animal matter of the body—modi¬ 
fying it so as to convert: it into something 
•ike matter ; and it is this which gives the 
jjkjron colour and peculiar odour to healthy 
•fine. 

I find that chemists of late apply the* 
term urea to something they can crystal¬ 
lise from this matter; but the original use 
>( the word was such as 1 have endeavoured 
!o explain to you, Now ibis is exceedingly 

Voi, XL 


find it almost immediately in their urine 
These tilings are met with hi the urine, 
hut really if, is very curious how thing* 
sometimes tire suspended in urine, which 
arc, readily prexiuitaldc ; 1 allude, to the 
morbid states of urine, where a great deni of 
albumen, or as Dr, Brown would say— chyle, 
is suspended in the urine. 1 any these are 
things, which my chemical knowledge at 
least, does not enable me. to comprehend. 

I have always said in these Locteres, how¬ 
ever, ever si"to 1 knew this fact, and 1 have 
observed the sumo fact in other cases,, that 
many many years ago, I knew a female who 
voided urine of such a description, that if 
she had discharged it into ft blancnnange 
dish, and if she- had. allowed if. to cool, and 
turned it up when solid, »h« might have 
served it up at (he table. (Laughter.) I 
gave the woman » lecture about her digestiM 
organs ; that was all ] could say ; and in about 
a dozen years afterwards, 1 saw her, she was 
thou a fattish woman, and she said she still 
then occasionally voided the saint: soil of 
urine, but that she hud got considerably 
better by the means i had suggested to her* 
There hits been a emu: here lately iu the 
*)>; 
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Hospital of this kind ; 'but I am not now to 
speak of these things, it is the healthy func¬ 
tion , it is the physiology that I have now f-o 
dwell upon i], Yiln,\ i!.j great 
emunctory «. ' ■■ ■. v ■ .. : .; a -.What 
i« it that is ' ■ * ■■ u!‘ !•' ■«. ;■.»). > Saltne 

•juice. What, from the skin 1 Carbon, and 
mlfir. But how is the other improper stuff, 
that gets into the system, to get out of the 
different parts 1 0, the kidney is the or¬ 
gan—-the kidney is the organ by which this 
is effected, in the healthy state, in a very 
wonderful manner. 

, Now, I take this opportunity with regard 
to the secerning organs, to say what ought 
to be stated with regard to secretion, for i 
you Can observe the secretion going on in! 
the kidney; and the first thing that is to be 
tiaid Is, that you perceive that the secretions i 
are vicarious to one another: a man may be! 
drinking diluent liquor in a warm room, for ! 
11 very considerable length of time, and he ! 
may not want to make water during the 
Whole of the evening; while he is there, 
and so engaged, his skin is perspiring, and 
so on, but be goes out of that room into the 
cold, and on his way home, he has to turn to 
the wall every five minutes. There is a 
tiew which 1 have always laboured to make 
people attend to, and which is this—why! 
does the blood circulate! Is it not that, 
secretion should take place! Why the 
very building up of the body is secretion! 
Well, then, by Secretion there will be a 
continual depletion of the blood itself; and 
how are the secretions to he supplied! 
by absorption. There is a sort of corres- 
V- v ■’ ■! - ■„ 'Vste things, by which, in all 
i. ‘ , . ,, i. i ! .. quantity of blood is not only 

'■ i. ■■ 1 1 \ 1 ■ the quality also, foi if the 
’■i' ■> " i ^ of water, the- absorption oi 

water from any other part when- it maybe 
obtained, Will he more ample, and rice vena. 
I spoke of this in the preliminary lectures, 
hnd 1 need not now tire you by repenting it. 
I wish, however, that you would consider 
this point, how important a thing it is that 
there should be a true balance between the 
quantity of circulating fluids, and the 
powers that circulate those fluids. If per - 
sjnrathn were to be suppressed, why the 
blood would be redundant with water, but 
then in that case the kidney takes up the 
accretion. The kidney prepares phospho¬ 
ric acid; and I suppose I need not try to 
Convince any gentleman present that there 
is no phosphoric acid in the blood, if there 
was it would coagulate the blood; there is 
soda in it. What is there then to be said 
of this Secretion! The albumen must be 
admitted to be there ; it must be admitted 
there is phosphoric acid in the kidney; and 
what are we to say with respect to that! 
*W Jby, that secretion is a new formation— 
tltat the phosphoric acid h a turn produc¬ 


tion ; and then the question is, how is this 
effected! This is the grand problem pro¬ 
posed a long time hack, and perhaps not 
answered, you will say, at pivsi-nt- Tf iw, 
from one kind Of blood, cam such di.-imii.ir 
substances be got! And the old anato¬ 
mists were looking to the arrangement of 
the vessels, to the tortuous course of the 
arteries and their branches, to find this out; 
but I defy any man to conjecture what use 
can result from muscular formation save 
that of filtration: it would spread that which 
was in it, but it could never make a new 
compound. Now Ilaller himself seemed to 
conceive that the result of these things was 
very much the result of vital feeling, for he 
has quoted the case of a hysterical female 
secreting nothing but colourless urine, 
watery urine, but he has let this nervous fit 
be suspended, and the kidney lias again 
performed its functions and proper urine 
been secreted, more loaded too with animal 
substance and salts on account of the tem¬ 
porary suspension during the hysterical fit, 
therefore vital action lias a great deal to do 
with it. But it was John Hunter who 
proved that vital action was the cause of all 
this : it was proved With respect to what 
we know takes place with regard to poison; 
a specific incision is made, a specific appli¬ 
cation of poison i» made, and a specific se¬ 
cretion takes place. But if you were to say, 
how are these things prepared ! I think no 
mart in his senses can deny, hut that it is 
by electrical operation ; that , electricity is 
the great agent of nature for the purpose of 
composition and decotajmsition of all sur¬ 
rounding substances; and we cannot doubt 
that the same agent inheres in animal bo¬ 
dies. A man who doubts of this, certainly 
could qever have rubbed a black little kitten 
iti the dark, or pulled off a black silk stock¬ 
ing in the dark; there is no doubt of elec¬ 
tricity being thus employed. But I/tay it 
would he absurd to doubt that this nibs the 
agent for producing composition and decom¬ 
position m animal bodies after what Bit 
Humphrey Davy has told us. I cannot 
express my opinion on this subject now, in 
any different way to What I am accustomed 
to do. If any man had told me, in the early 
period of my life, that I should live to see 
chemical action explained, I should have 
said, well, I shall certainly not die at a less 
age than that of Metkn«l«n. (Laughter.) 
But it has been done, and by Sir Humphiey 
Davy * he showed that it depended on the 
matter it possessed. I was present at bi» 
lectures, w|«r :i 1 saw performed what formed 
the ground of the papers that were given 
by him to the Royal Society, and which I 
had read, but the reading of them certainly 
did not produce that impression on my mind 
which the ocular demonstration oi his per¬ 
formance did. I n#w the- Hung done, and 
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therefore I had conviction brought home to j 
ray mind. When I saw him make some) 
jwtmk pa 49 through sulphuric acid, ami come! 
out potash on the other side of the dish, i j 
ssiid, it a wonderful! k’« wonderful indeed ! I 
why who would have thought it! Who! 
could have thought that a person could have I 
mixed potash with sulphuric acid, and that j 
it should have remained the same! Why, j 
it is counteracting nature by using her own j 
agents. Who could hare thought it! Put, 
potash into sulphuric acid, and what is the i 
result ? Why, that the most violent actious j 
take plage till they combine together, and | 
then they are very sociable. On seeing , 
this, 1 could not but think, that if I had I 
been lecturing to the class Sir Humphry 1 
Davy was then lecturing to, which was j 
principally composed of ladies, 1 should have j 
said, now ladies, this is as wonderful ns if I j 
were to place a barrel of gunpowder before 
you, uau, presenting you with some hot 
embers, you were to throw them into the 
powder, and they were to come through it 
without igniting it. Then I do not doubt 
but it is electrical, but electrical under the 
influence of the nervous system, and all the 
functions of die body are governed by that 
system. 

Morbid Actum, —Well, there is a morbid 
,state of the kidney, which I think throw's 
light upon the subject of secretion, and that 
is diabdet, where something like sugar 
abounds in the urine; they say it is posi¬ 
tively sugar; you canuot crystallise it. 1 
know, a long time ago, whoa 1 was a boy, 

I could not do it, hut £ thought that that 
was because I was not then up to the sugar- 
making business (laughter) ; but 1 do know 
this, that I have scraped as much r si- 
Ijsed sugar from, a glased vessel with a /mi 
in it, put under a patient’s bed, where the 
urine Lr.iUftiidcd thr.iu'h it, 1 have scraped 
as mqwh oil »» 1 louhl nave sold to anyone, 
in PiBU'r iiing. fur ].,df a pound (ifguw-i Lis¬ 
bon *>u?.ir 1 i l.augliii r.) i' sitiwU 1 did. 
iwauted, as Dr. Hollo did, to see whether, 
if 1 gave those people sugar, it would in¬ 
crease the quantity of sugar to be found in 
their urine, and it did. Then, having given 
them sugar, and, kept them on vegetable 
food, 1 wanted to give them animal food, 
and to keep them on that, merely to try 
whether that would.have the same effect, 
but they would not do it; they said t was 
trying experiments, and they would not 
submi t to it. Egad, I half ruuied myself in 
buying them oranges, and all the nice, 1 
iweet things 1 could get Ivold of, but as soon 
w 1 had done that they turned tbei. h-i'ks 
o me. But Dr. Hollo met with a |»aii-ui. 
t gentleman he was, and he found this, that 
hero was no sugar in hi# urine when he 
lid not live upon food containing sugar; 
ud o»e day, after the Doctor had been 


KIDNEY, 

directing this sort of diet, finding ft little 
sugar in his urine, he said, Sir, you have 
been taking some vegetables, or something 
of that sort;and the \. .li> nt, being « gen¬ 
tleman, said, u I lure. lu-lem ; £ acknow¬ 
ledge that i ate half a savoy biscuit yester* 
day;” the other half of width was then.■ 
upon the table. Now, please to mind, that 
1 am convinced, that this is one grand oaust* 
of diabetes. They say, feed your patients 
as you like, there will still ho sugar in tins 
urine. 1 don’t mean to say a morbid state 
of tins kidney will not give it a sugary ns* 
tore, but 1 am very much convinced in my • 
own mind, that Dr. Hollo’s theory is a very 
good one, and that it affords an ample ex¬ 
planation of the cause of diabetes, in the 
greatest number of cases, 1 will not say of 
them all. 

Morbid -hitftomi/.—Having now done with 
the phvMidogy of the kidney, 1 next come to 
speak of the morbid anatomy of the kidney, 
and here you have enlargement of the mem- 
brauQus part of it. In that membranous 
part there is every thing to bo found that you 
have in the bladder, and therefore stones are 
as likely to form in the kidpey as in the 
bladder; indeed it is reasonable to believe 
that many stones do pass through the ureter, 
and 1 ahull call your attention to this point, 
that when a stone has passed through tbo 
ureter, you ought to tell the patient how he 
should endeavour to get rid of it. ta the 
preparation I now show you, there is a stone 
completely obstructing the ureter, and just 
see how all the membranes «re enlarged, 
how they are inflamed from adhesion, how 
rough the surfaces are, and how the glan¬ 
dular structure of the kidney is diminished 
:?i ,-i , no i!m.i :■ inc pu-w i,i>- the 

iu:i' ..■!!,<: : .HL...a!«•:,.»I r 

useful in the animal economy, it is absorbed, 
and that is a very curious thing, Here is 
the case of an impervious ureter, aud what 
has become of the kidney i 'The kidney it 
absorbed. 

Then you have abscesses in the kidney; 
you have hydatids formed in the kidney, and 
various appearances of diseases, which are 
not in any degree remarkable. 

With regard to abscesses in the kidney, 
they burst and discharge into the ureter; 
and hero 1 should just like to tell you a case 
of that kind. A man whom 1 knew, not as 
e patient merely, but as a friend also, had 
diseased kidneys, and well he might, for ho 
kept his digestive organ* in a perpetual state 
of irritation. I am convinced that iftis dis- 
order of the digestive organs which generally 
piisdu: ■ - di«M<lwr of the kidney ; £ am par- 
feet!, tonvineed of if. 1 should think there 
could be no reasonable ground to object to 
tliis proposition, for the kidney is supplied 
by the same ganglions, has the same nerve* 
that supply the tdinraatary organ*, and there* 
3 E2 
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fore it must sympathise with them. But, 
however, this man had had several times 
suppression of urine, and one morning he 
sent for me, saying, “ For God's sake come, 
do come, and bring with you a catheter; 
ray bladder is bursting, and I am in the 
•most horrible tortureI went to him; I 
felt above his pubes, and I said, “ there is no 
prine there ; no, you are all wrong there 
dud he said, “1 am sure there is, and T 
must have a catheter introduced/’ I said, 
“ 1 don't think there is; but, however, I 
shall pass a bougie ; ” and I pushed a bou- 
*gie into his bladder, and gave him a cham¬ 
ber pot that he might try to make water. 
Now he voided a pint of pus, as good pus 
as ever I should wish to see ; and for some 
time there was pus voided by him, mixed 
with liis urine, and it went off. Also, I have 
known considerable haxnonhage from the 
kidney, but this is not surprising. 

Now I do not see uny thing remarkable 
in the morbid appearances; it is that know¬ 
ledge which looks to function, and the sym¬ 
pathies of organs with one another, that I 
consider the most important parts of the 
kidneys ; this is what 1 have endeavoured, 
ns well as 1 could, to explain to you, aud 
I have done. 


On the Female Organs of Generation, 

If vino gone through thoso functions 
which are necessary for the support of life, 
I proceed, in the last place, to speak of that 
by which the continuance of our species is 
effected; and I have, to-day, to describe 
the female organs of generation, which are, 
indeed, very simple; you know a great deal 
about them already, having seen them in 
their natural situation. 

Os Internum Uteri ,—It is scarcely possible 
you can fail to ascertain disease in the os 
internum uteri. Some people dwell a great 
deal upon this; because it happens, some¬ 
times, that tumours displace the os inter¬ 
num uteri, put it aside ; so that, if yon find 
it where you do not naturally expect to find 
it, you may take it for some scirrhous dis¬ 
ease. Now, I really think, there’s little 
difficulty in medical men being able to find 
the os internum uteri, wherever it may be 
placed. It is not always oblong, it is some¬ 
times contracted in the middle ; but as the 
midwife teacher tells you all this, I do not 
think it necessary to dwell upon it. 

Fallopian Trumpets ,—The fallopian trum¬ 
pets are exceedingly vascular, and we must 
allow them to have a Btate of vital action 
calculated for the function they have to per- 
fonn. And this seems to be the most 
rational idea you can entertain of vital eon- 
Ti.ictilily tlnooghont the body : that t vrrv 
pari of it possesses that action, but itt differ 


ent degrees ; and that its actions are suited 
to the part which it inhabits. Voluntary 
muscles act in a peculiar way , as they ought 
to do under the influence of the will; and 
involuntary muscles act in another way, 
suited to the part to which they belong. 
.No doubt the action of the muscles, in this 
part, must be different from the common 
muscular action of the body ; but, I think, 
a man must have a very strange mind, in¬ 
deed, who will deny that blood-vessels have 
a vital contractility to answer their own 
purpose. 

Ovaries. —Then what have I to say of the 
ovaries 1 They are oval bodies; and they 
say, about the size of a pigeon’s egg; and 
when you cut them open, a kind of fleshy 
substance is exhibited, but there is nothing 
peculiai in it. Here are some cut open to 
show r it; but really nothing can he made out 
of these parts, in the unimpregnated state 
of the womb, which I am now speaking of. 
The appearances of the ovaries of the human 
species are exceedingly variable: you some¬ 
times see cells in them, and sometimes you 
do not; in animals they are more uniform : 
in them, they seem to he fleshy substances ; 
and they say, cells may be seen in them 
with magnifying glasses. They are sup¬ 
plied by the spermatic arteries, and the 
blood returns by the veins. That’s all I * 
have to say of them. 

P : .. ' Tin‘I . described the struc- 
tur ■ rgaus of generation, 

which seem to be as simple as can be, I now 
go to the physiology ; aud the first thing to 
he announced to you, and it need not he 
told, is, that the genitals of both male and 
female, remain in a dwarfish state, until the 
animal has attained nearly its full growth ; 
that they then enlarge very . . 

that hairs grow about the put*. ■. I 
follicles, leading off from the fundus^yteri, 
a secretion takes place at this time the 
female, which, when it is first pouredlorth, 
appears to be mere serum ; hut afterwards 
it becomes of the colour of blood, and is of 
as deep a red colour; and as the discharge 
dimislies, in the advanced period of life, it 
becomes serous again, and ceases. This 
discharge, at first, is irregular, but it soon 
acquires a very perfect degree of regularity, 
occurring at the interval of a lunar revolu¬ 
tion, which has given the name menstruation 
to it, aud which has led some foolish people 
to surmise, that it must he influenced by 
Mie■ Ii'il a more I'dinihmsopini.mnovr 
was broached : for if mcn.-ii nation depended 
ou that planet, it-would be as regular as the 
tides, which are under the influence of the 
moon. Now, contrariwise, we know, that 
ia every day of the eight and twenty, some 
woman is menstruating, and that there is 
no regularity in that respect, .Then, what 
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is to be Said concerning this discharge 1 
Why, I believe, I may venture to say, that 
it is almost peculiar to the human race. It 
lias been said, that Nature, ever provident, 
knowing that females must, at times support 
an infant, has prepared a surplus of nutri¬ 
ment, which, when it is not wanted, is pe¬ 
riodically discharged. Now this appears to 
be nonsense ; because the human female is 
rmn/ferous—tit least, she seldom 
more than (wo at a time • where 
will produce a dozen, and yet she does not 
menstruate; so that Nature would seem to 
have acted in contradiction to herself. The 
only rational physiology of it is, as appears 
to me, that it is a raeana of relieving uterine 
irritation, and preventing that strong degree 
of desire, which would render the party in¬ 
decent. Yon know how extremely urgent 
this desire is in the brute creation ; there is 
no relief; and, of course, if a woman had 
no relief from this desire, she would go I 
seeking the male as a gmt does. (Laugh- j 
ter.) This, then, is a discharge which re-j 
lieves uterine irritation—a discharge which \ 
is capable of reducing the vigour of the body. 
O, people have been examining this men¬ 
strual discharge, and declaring that it is not 
blood ; and that it does not contain this, 
that, and the other thing : however, as far 
as 1 know, it does contain coagulahlo mat¬ 
ter ; and 1 believe the red colour, to be the 
colour of blood. It is notorious that women 
are weakened by it ; there is that state iri- j 
duced, which tends to take away from ] 
venereal desire there is a degree of weak¬ 
ness induced, and thus is the extreme of 
sexual desire mitigated in the female. 1 
could produce many reasons for thinking in 
this manner ; those females who have been 
educated without much attention to decency, 
generally menstruate early ; and others who j 
ha%been educated more decently, and in a 
mo^refined manner, do not menstruate so 
early. That uterine irritation, however, will 
bring it on, is proved, because females soon 
marry after it does come on; and, in the 
course of time, it will cease again. Now, 
it has always pleased me much, when I was 
able to show any thing relating to the humau 
bodies, that wee mod to have a reference to 
those soci'd r ir, wr.YU are established 
between i.i ; ■ ■ fii.ro to morals. Ani¬ 
mals, of course,, have lawful impediments to 
premature copulation—lawful bounds; but 
there is no animal has such a bound, that 1 
know of, as the human, the human being ; 
and it seems to be part of the same ordi¬ 
nance, if 1 moy call it so, of Nature; it : s 


Conception, —I next have to take notice of 
the changes which take place at the period 
of conception ; but here 1 have always been 
accustomed to state what has been said 
relative to generation, a little historically, 
because it is a subject that does excite* the* 
curiosity of scientific men; and there are 
some subjects relative to general science, 
that it would be well if medical men would 
■ * tcrely from policy : as, for instance, 

.' of science found a medical man Ig¬ 
norant of the eve, ignorant of its operation as 
a camera obscum —wholly ignorant of optics/ 
why he would despise him, and the medical 
roan would get into : a 1 « ! i■ ■ j. ib«. If a 
lady found him ignor.i .■ .. ‘ ■ u. m >'i \ that 
lady would never take any medicine of his 
compounding again; and ladies are critics 
on that point. 

Well, then, I say, it is good <o know 
something relative to the inuliiplicalion of 
the species. And I need not tell you, that 
the ancients had no distinct notions on the 
subject: they most have had some; they 
thought a seminal fluid was mixed by both 
sexes, and that by some process a young 
iurh (laughter) was produced. But Harvey, 
the discoverer of the circulation, was tho 
very lirst man who led the way to those 
| speculations which have illustrated the pro 
j cess of the continuance of the species. 
(Harvey was, indeed, excessively puzzled by 
what he perceived : and it is curious that 
Harvey wrote s hook upon the generation of 
insects, and so on, and in which he hud noted 
down all the facts he had collected on the 
subject, and that that, book was destroyed. 
But Harvey was exceedingly puzzled about 
the generation of oviparous animals ; he knew 
that a cock by one strut on a hen, would im¬ 
pregnate, perhaps, a dozen of eggs ; ami ho 
knew that the oviducts of a hen lay high up 
in the loins, but how the seminal fluid could 
penetrate these bvu in the hen, lie was at. a 
loss to know. Harvey could not discover 
the penis of a cook ; and he thought that 
what was projected, if anything, seemed to 
be projected upon the common cloaca of the 
hen—that part which exudes the feces, 
eggs, and all ; besides, the whole wan such 
a touch-anil-go sort of business, (laughter, ) 
that he could not satisfactorily account for 
the process. Now late experiments have 
shown what is the real fact, that in oviparous 
animals the semen is projected into a cell, 
that it is lodged there, and that^sit de¬ 
scends into the duct, each ovum gets a 
touch of the seminal fluid, so that each egg 
' is ini, ri-.'iiHfed -aftlong at there is any amqeu 


something that st ems to relate to the tnoial i:i the ii f, b‘ reservoir. So that that mystery 
obligations which belong to the'human race, j is now in a certain degree explained. IJuffon 
Now having told you what takes ar - 1m- .. theory **i one ration; wbichfe a verji 

puberty* I ‘hoed net go- odUo t*A! y.-u, 'hat ■ string' .me. 1 Hrould «ay,‘ however, that 
when women are no longer able* to have [Lcnwenhbfedk^hen be firstbegad to-use flu 
children, this discharge edases* v ; ■ f • •*; huicroacope) fbttftd' abtt&daaoe jof animlcul 


microscope) Bbtadaaoe jof amnfoteui 
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in the semen : In* fnmil that there were 
more o^ 1 these aniniii'.nili in a Kindle codfiJi, 
than there were inhabitants oil the doin'. 
Now such a man would seem to be, a man 
with pudding for his brains ! A strange di¬ 
versity of intellect be must indeed have. 
IJe thought these things were not all like 
the animals that contained them ; but he 
supposed that one of them, more like the 
annual than the rest, might get lodged in 
the ovaries, and become more large than the 
rest. He said it was so in every thing, and 
that thus mdt were produced. But he seemed 
to know very well, that they did not re- 
t aemble the animals; that they were some¬ 
thing like tad}wks ; and, moreover, that they 
did themselves propagate in the seminal 
fluid, Bo as to become multiplied. Now, I 
pause here, that you may think of this 
point, the absurdity—the positive absurdity 
of supposing that the foetus can be formed 
by either parent.. How can it be ? What 
is the testicle) for that, undoubtedly, secretes 
the fecundating liquor I la it not a con¬ 
gregation of vessels 1 Why, then, it most 
be formed, by aggregation of ports after the 
Becreting process has taken place. And 
what is the ovary, but a vascular parti 1 
Bay it is impossible, therefore, to suppose 
that a young animal can be secreted; it 
"must be farmed ; and then the only question 
is, where is it. formed, and how is it formed '( 
That's a question which I shall have to dis¬ 
ease afterwards. 

Eeuwenhoeck met with these animolcuk:; 
and Buffon met with others. In all liquors that 
are exposed, you have animal cuke. There 
is really an invisible world of vegetable 
unimnlculffi, the nature of which is as well 
understood by those who are in the habit of 
seeing them through the microscope, as we 
understand the nature of tilings which we 
see distinctly with the naked eye. There 
are indeed a great number of them. Bufton 
invented a theory respecting them, which 
Home praised, but which I cannot praise ; 1 
take it to be all nonsense, and therefore I 
cannot speak about it. His theory was that 
these were things having power to conduct 
themselves so as to build up a body. Now, 
just after that, De Gra&f was the proposer 
of that theory, which is now generally ad¬ 
mitted : every one knows, there are some 
animals that are oviparous ; but De Graaf 
asserted, that the viviparous animnle, 
are in feet oviparous—that every female has 
the power of preparing an ovum, containing 
parte, which, under certain circumstances, 
will he led into a Btate of action which will 
^produce young. Every one knows that an 
ovipvous aniipal prill bring forth her ovum, 
Without any connexion, with the opposite 
■nox: shut up a y#ung ten, awl she b?' 


cock in her life. So* in fishes: the mala 
fish impi egnates the spawn, without any 
cmini-xicn with the female. De Graaf 
says that it has taken place in tile female, in 
the ovary; that it escapes from it through 
the Fallopian trumpet into the uterus, and 
lives and grows there. But whoever saw 
this ? De Graaf affirms that he has seen 
it. Now every on© can see, that there is 
good ground for De Graaf’s theory to a 
certain extent, for there are little cells form¬ 
ed in the ovary which gradually approach 
to the ovula, and as they grow, they burst: 
this he affirms, he has Been, and therefore 
they have ever since been called Ovula 
Graafuna. When theBe cells break, they 
are filled up with another growth, which are 
called corpora lutea. When those cells are 
burst open, an inflammatory process takes 
place. Now, in the human subject we can¬ 
not make much of this- If in any animal, 
in a virgin rabbit, for instance, after she bad 
taken the buck, you found four or five young 
ones, you would find four or five corpora Intm. 
But. as to the ovula Graafiana, who affirm 
that they have seen it 1 I really don’t know 
that any one ever did, till Mr. Cru-ik shank 
affirmed that he did in its passage through 
the Fallopian trumpet. And he said lie 
found it in this way, by slitting open the 
Fallopian trumpet, and washing it with dis¬ 
tilled vinegar. He says, that he concluded 
this was it, Now, I doubt all these tilings; 
1 doubt whether be can see the works of 
nature, so os to speak of them positively. I 
am sure, in this state, it must be the merest 
atom imaginable, for John Hunter himself 
took home an uterus three weeks or a month 
after copulation, um! though ln-slit it open and 
examined it. In could i.ut find any ovula (is ua- 
fiiiiiH. T lit- history of that case was, Mint a 
young woman, supposing herself pregnant, 
had poisoned herself .; that he was emnpyed 
to examine the body respecting its co&ition 
with regard to the poison, and that he took 
home the uterus, but he could not find the 
ovula Graafiana. And we have some tes¬ 
timony from Harvey, to support the state¬ 
ment, that you cannot see it for some time; 
so that 1 doubt whether aMifeody ever saw 
the ovula Graafiana. But tlixt all this hap¬ 
pens, you may be as certain as if you saw it; 
if you cannot see it with the eye of sense, 
you may see it with the eye of intellect. 
Nay, nay, you see it with the eye of sense, 
for sometimes the ovum grows in the ova¬ 
rium ; sometimes it escapes iulo the cavity of 
the abdomen, v. sometimes it grows to 
such a B 1/.0 in the trumpet, thnt it cunnot 
get through it, and then you have a Fallopian 
foetus. Well, I say all this is proved* and 
you cannot doubt it. 

, Well then, ,De Graaf was the proposer 
theory of ge&eraUun.which is nw 
universally I . - ,:-*n .v k •;< > 
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Now, Spattanscmi wrote on the subject, 
but I do not see that he has thrown any 
light on it. He has told a number of things, 
ridiculous enough. You know that when a 
Frog spawns, it is seen Bwimming about with 
the male on its back; and it is curious enough 
that at this time the male has some sort of 
things that grow upon its hands, by which it 
attaches itself firmly to the female, and she 
is constantly obliged to swin about with him 
on her back, and as she gives off the ova¬ 
ries, he besprinkles them with the spermatic 
fluid. Spallanzani put breeches (laughter) on 
the male frog, and the spawn was not im¬ 
pregnated. Spallanzani speaks of little 
newts, something like lit fir lizards, with their 
heads placed together, and their tails apart; 
so that they are like a pair of compasses : 
now the female newt passes tapes of eggs, 
and the mole impregnates them ; the male 
puts the fluid into the water, and the newts 
arc formed from it; but Spallanzani gets the 
fluid in the neat state, touches the eggs with 
it, and they are not impregnated, but he 
puts it into a bucket of water, and they are 
formed. I say, therefore, you most admit 
that the fluid has a specific stimulus, that it 
has a specific excitability. That’s clear, 
because the l'ccnminting fluid of one animal, 
will not fecundate in another genus of ani¬ 
mals, Animals of a different species do fe¬ 
cundate, as the hone and aa t but it is curious 
that there is even a provision against the 
mixture of the animals: the mules are all 
formed with imperfect genitals, and cannot 
continue their species ; as if Nature had 
Said, thus far shall ye go, and no further. 

: tf the seminal fluid of odd animal were 
capable of fecundating in another, there 
Would he a great confusion of uuimala, there 
would be no distinct genera. I say yon 
must admit that this fluid has a specific ex- 
cify>ility. 

mdl, now, that’s all I have to Bay about' 
it. I don’t condescend to mention some 
beastly experiments of Spallanzani. Dr. 
Johnson said of a certain nobleman, “ he may 
be a wit among Lords, but he i* no more 
than a Lord Among wif«: ” so I take it, that 
(In* happy Spalianzaii! might be a philoso- 
plier wnoug'tke ignorant, but he was uot a 
philosopher am.vug philosophers; he was 
imt a phil.isopE.i r a;n <ug anatomists. He 
has told some curious facts, but I cannot 
think highly of Spallanzani, who neverthe¬ 
less is praised for his experiment* of p»*o- ] 
, ilflction, reproduction, and l don't kaowi 
| xfbat all. 

p, Well, now I have given you this account 
Bistorically. but we come to this after all—- 
Pllt what degree of perfection is this ovum, 
^awhich the morale lias the pow*r to prepare 
*—to whut degree of perfection can it be 
brought, without this stimulus imparted by 


the male ? Now, I should bo ready to be¬ 
lieve that it. might ho brought to various 
degrees of perfection. I am more inclined 
to suppose that, from what I see in plants; 
but still 1 know nothing about it. 1 don't 
know how it is to he tried. When you take 
away the male organs, even in seeds, I cad 
never see any tiling of the plumuh ; at the 
same time 1 know nothing about it. Bt|t 
how are we to know any thing of it with re¬ 
gard to animals t Why , we must look,.and 
| observe ; and then what do you see for in- 
i stance, in the eggs of frogs 1 I am sure I 
don't know ; there’s something black in the 
middle of them, and that’s all I can say^ 
about them. Then, when you get eggs upon™ 
a large scale, crustaccam ova—the eggs of 
geese, and such birds as those, one would 
think if ever there was an opportunity of ex¬ 
amining any thing, with respect, to this sub¬ 
ject, you would find it in them, but that 
opportunity has not yet been sufficiently 
afforded; and therefore Mr. if tin tor, who 
bestowed great pains and labour in making 
out what constituted the embryo in the eggs, 
it h curious enough to know, after having 
put up t wo preparat ions, after having had the 
best drawings by the bent artists, after 
satisfying every body as to what lie had done, 
it is curious enough to know, that, that man 
was still, at the time of his death, working 
at the subject. 

I believe, as this subject will occupy 
three lectures, for l cannot get through it in 
two, I shall stop here to-day, and go on with 
the subject at our next meeting. 


SKETCHES 
OP tmjb 
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The late Proceedings of the College . 

Some late proceedings in York-street 
have turned my attention sooner than ex¬ 
pected, from biography to first principle*— 
fro:-, nkiii.hilikenesses, jto meddle in the 
piivia i. i.i cl new ronstilutloiis. I suy, 
sooner than expected; for win■ could have 
supposed that a system deemed incapable of 
improvement, -hould, at so short a notice, 
he nhuuduund by its admirers to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of a pretended reform? Assisted, 

| however, by the microscopic vision qf Die 
law, the College have discovered that their 
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charter is so tinfa for till useful purpose B-- 
uo far behind the improved views (if the 
day on such matters; that it has become ab¬ 
solutely necessary to have the instrument 
of their ’ incorporation cast anew in the 
foundry of Royal privilege. . From this ex¬ 
amination of the precious document, it ap¬ 
pears that the Court have been committing 
the most awful infraction of the laws of 
these realms, by propounding to candidates 
ceftain questions unwarranted by any deed 
of authority. No knowledge, in fact, of 
medicine, chemistry, botany, or of the 
other various sciences, a smattering of 
; which goes to make up the intellectual 
stock-in-trade of even a mere surgeon, 
could be demanded of pupils, by virtue of j 
this monoculous charter, which looked only 
to the interests of pure surgery. Besides 
this obvious imperfection, all persons, 
cept the apprentices of the College, were 
excluded from examination—a restriction 
which to many appeared a very unnecessary 
limitation of power. These were serious 
detects in a charter, as an agent of general 
business, and it, consequently, became a 
matter of necessity, as well as of policy, to 
have them forthwith remedied. As the first 
step, in the attainment of this 
rous meetings were held, an. ■ '■ 
sions protracted beyond the nsual hour of] 
debate. The result of all this deliberation 
turns out to be, that a new charter is to he 
Sought with more unlimited powers—that 
all persons qualified' are to be admitted to 
an examination—but, that those only who 
are educated according to the old system are 
to constitute the members, and to be eligible 
to office—that the Court of Examiners are¬ 
te be dignified with the title of Fellows— 
and, as a compensation for the anticipated 
loss of apprentice fees by this arrangement, 
the proprietory of the Dublin hospitals are 
determined to raise still higher the patholo¬ 
gical tax on the mere diplomatists whom 
this new scheme of finance will call into 
existence. 

Such is a brief summary of the present, 
intentions of the College ; but while the old 
system is still in a state of dissolution, it 
may he worth while to inspect the new 
chimera evolving from the decomposed ele¬ 
ments of its parent, and calculate its pro¬ 
bable influence on the future profession of! 
Ireland. 

It erf never, perhaps, he too often re¬ 
peated, that it ought to be assumed as .v 
axiom in all discussions upon the economy 
of the medical profession, that all the dis- 
• aeiiBions which have distracted it in these 
countries, are primarily attributable to the 
' British Government, who never, at any pe¬ 
riod, took up the subject of medical legisla¬ 
tion, and considered it in a proper light. 


Instead of explicitly defining the cotperate 
duties of the various bodies included under 
the above general bead, whether apotheca¬ 
ries, surgeons, or physicians, they not only 

granted to these bodies the most contra¬ 
dictory privileges collectively, but endowed 
each of them separately with the fatal power 
of degrading their own members. They 
furnished these parties not only with the 
weapons of mutual aggression, but also with 
the means of self-destruction. All these 
corporations evince, throughout the greater 
part of their history, the extraordinary 
anomaly of a body of men legislating for 
themselves, uncontrolled by any respect for 
the interests of society. They were, for 
the most, the contrivers of tlieir own charters 
and acts ’of parliament, which were no 
sooner presented to the legislature, than 
they were imprudently sanctioned without 
examination into tlieir ultimate effects. 
Proceedings so diametrically opposed to 
all rational principles of jurisprudence, 
could not hut produce the worst conse¬ 
quences. For, what would he the result, 
were shoemakers and joiners permitted to 
manufacture acts for the exclusive pro¬ 
tection of their respective trades! obvi- 
• that we might walk without shoes, 
go to the grave without a coffin. Vet 
this is, in principle, precisely what has oc¬ 
curred in the medical profession, though the 
public indirectly stand as much in need of 
lectures ns of leather, and would, probably, 
prefer a speedy recovery, to a coffin at the 
most reduced price-. The pruml objects in 
every specimen of thi.tsell'-h-L'i-hi: ion, which 
the world has yet witnessed, are, first, how 
far the party suing for a charter, or an act 
of parliament, can injure a rival establish¬ 
ment ; and, second, how they can confine 
to a few, the advantages thus obtained jrer 
their neighbours. The grounds upon uffieh 
these opinions are founded, have bran so 
often, and so much more eloquently ex¬ 
pressed in the pages of this Journal by 
others, than the writer could pretend to do, 
that he will pass on without any attempt to 
support the theory obscurely traced out in 
the preceding observations' by facts, to 
apply it to the contemplated arrangements 
announced in the title of this paper. 

It is quite evident that the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, stand in the same 
predicament as all their predecessors, of 
’ ■ r " emselves, and that they are 

1 i similar errors. The reso¬ 
lutions, indeed, and the motives in which 
fj.‘ x oriisiiitii!.:, nr** lmth conclusive on this 
it. hr. though the defects of the 
charter are put forward to justify the in¬ 
tended alterations, self-defence against the 
London and Edinburgh Colleges of $ur- 
goons, is one of the principal causer of the 
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change* These institutions, say the pro*! necessity of doing so being removed l Most 
motors of the project, traffick m licenses, I certainly not; for do not find that pupils 
make an inferior caste of practitioners, have do so at the present rate, and it may he 
fellows, and why not we do the same 1 thus | presumed that they will be less inclined to 

adding another example, to the many al- ' 1 . 1 . 

ready on record, of the salutary effects | 
of self-legislation, and mutual aggression. 

Their hostility to these rival institutions, 

however, in depriving them oF some Irish eff^ill be inju 

customers will not stop there, as an exami- t0 the College; secondly, to jho 

nation of the propositions of the College, ’ tllir(ll t0 B()cit , ty . an d lastly, that 
will hereafter show that they mean to adopt P i ’ v . y . .. / . t L )mVfS 

for their motto, “fas est et ab lioste do- tb J thc " . ulividmitt 

ceri,” in various other respects also ; and 1 


do so, when the charges are made higher. 

It may, therefore, he concluded, tlnft us* 
'far as the partial abolition of apprentice¬ 
ships, in the manner contemplated, will 


honourable models, truly, have they taken 
for imitation! In the first place it is in¬ 
tended by one of these measures to abolish, 
and, at the same time, to retain apprentice¬ 
ships. Indentures are necessary to the 
education of pupils, or they are not; if they 
are necessary, the College is guilty of the 
grossest treachery towards society, by their 
abolition; if useless, why are they at all 
retained 1 . Yet while the College, by their 
present proceeding, openly avow the latte- 


at the expense of the multitude, is one of 
| the necessary consequences of corporate 
legislation. 

That these arc the effects intended by the 
adoption of the measure, the conversion of 
1 the Examiners into l'dlows, affords a fur¬ 
ther corroboration. '1 lie very name, in¬ 
deed, sounds suspiciously, being associated 
! with all sort of low-bred, back-door, syco¬ 
phantic chicanery, the character of the 
Fellows of the College of Physicians, ami 


present proceeding, openly avow tne iauer,reuow» . ’ 

to be the case, they offer a bounty, on com- the treatment ot Dr. Grattan, who lias ju. t 
pliance with an exploded practice, by making obtained a signal triumph oierbir 1 atink 
it the only means by which men can arrive Dun’s legatees, ought surely to warn lie 
at office and distinction in that body. In surgeons of Dublin agninsUntroduung su b 
whatever manner the College may attempt, titles amongst them. It is true, tin smr- 
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to escape from this dilemma, the results, at 
least, of their contradictory but ingenious 
scheme are plain enough. I he consequence 
of the measure will be, that few pupils, out 
of pure love of having a master, will choose 
to pay a hundred and fifty guineas fees, and 

that none but the immediate connexions and 

relatives of hospital surgeons in Dublin, 
who are generally taken free of cost, will 


geons have no farms to let; no poor-box 
money to hire out at. interest; but. Dr. 
Orpen’a “ Charitublo Agency Office may 
afford examples for imitation in matters of 
a purely temporal nature. As soon as things 
are ripe for the deed, these same fellows 
I will make themselves perpet.mil, and elect 
each other, unless human nature, in the in¬ 
terim, returns to its pristine purity. J he 
diminution of the number of member 
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and having a right to interfere in the afiairs. 
oXtlie College, will thus ultimately so de- 
crUlme, that it will eventually present the 
same spectacle as that of London does at 
present. Rut will this clause ot the new 
code, produce any advantages pecuniary or 
scientific to pupils, to counterbalance the 
evil of the College becoming the hereditary 
property of a few surgeons resident in. the 
city 1 Undoubtedly not; for, with respect 
to the expenses of education, they will re¬ 
main nearly at the old standard; and as to 
the opportunities of instruction, they will 
be plaVed still farther beyond tne reach .of 
the majority of the pupo. 1 •«». if a puprt 
upends four or five years in one of tim argi 
liosnitals (and less cannot qualify him to 
undertake the duties of Ids professing) be 
will have paid just the same sum for his in 
formation, as if he had purchased bis free¬ 
dom of one of these establishments, by 
£L, master. Cat will the pupil pay 
this sum for.an hospital, now that the ex- 
peases of attendance are rawed, and the 


uence oi . t l — 

ships,'will render this evil of I wale nccom- 
idishment. But even though tins probable 
i event should not take place, the decorating 
I of tmy «t of men with tides. hn those 
which express the nature of their duties, is 
merely to excite jealousies and perpetuate 
discord The members of the medical pro¬ 
fession are at least sufficiently interned to 
understand their self-importance, ami the 
, relation in which they stand to each other, 
never quiescently to tolerate an aristocracy 
in science. They may bear the superiority 
| of intellect, the splendour winch genius 

c a8 ts around it, but a system by which their 
equals at best, perhaps their inferiors, can 
1 be elevated above them, they wifr not con- 
| tented ly suffer. What is it but tin* hi - 
l gtmetive resistance, excited by artificial 
' distinctions, which has filled the jmml s pen 
with indignant acerbity— inspired the pro¬ 
fessor’s tongue With a more energetic elo- 
I quence, and thrown the whole profession 
! i„to a sort of civil commotion 1 Enter the 
class-room, are not these flistmctions in 
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nine cases out of ten the theme# of juvenile 
disputation 1 Take your seat in the council 
chamber, are they not the topics of senile 
debate ? Listen to the Press, does it not tor¬ 
ture the ear with eternal peals of complaint'! 
These are not the symptoms of wanton dis- 
‘ qufetude, of a restless impatience of subor¬ 
dination, or of an avidity for mere change: 
they are indications of a deep feeling, roused 
into action by the general violation of the 
great principle which should regulate the 
economy of the profession; the equalizing 
the chances of success in life by an equality 
‘of title, education, and rights. As long as 
this law is violated, not only amongst the 
members of each College, but as long as any 
disparity of privilege exists between the 
several Colleges in their corporate struc¬ 
ture, a flame of discontent will continue to 
burn, which nothing less than the arm of 
the legislature will he able to extinguish. 

The Court’s assumption of the character 
of Fellows being uncalled for by any neces¬ 
sity of the body, intended, probably, for 
self-interested purposes; useless at best in 
its effects ■, most likely injurious in its con¬ 
sequences ; certainly not calculated to re¬ 
concile men to its adoption : manifestly un¬ 
profitable in a scientific light *, and contrary 
to nil the dictates of sound policy : such alte¬ 
ration, in whatever point it is considered, 
may be rationally expected to illustrate fur¬ 
ther" the influence of self-legislation. 

Connected with the fellowships, stands 
the preposterous resolve of a further extor¬ 
tion on hospital attendance. The mind, in¬ 
deed, passes from the one subject to the 
other, as readily as electricity through the; 
links of a conductor. There is a continuity 
of design, a sympathetic communication 
between all the parts of the project, that 
insensibly leads you on from one to the 
Oilier of llic series. It is quite clear these 
law-givers work solely for themselves, as 
appears from this balance of evils. If they 
give up one exaction, they must be indem¬ 
nified for the loss by an equivalent impon. 
They mercifully exchange the hire of thei 
exchequer, ana declare the tax repealed. 
Kind souls! instead of a hundred and fifty 
guineas being sunk at once in the affections 
of a loving master, about the same sum is 
now to be paid in “ galas,” like the Catho¬ 
lic Rent at Stevens’s Hospital. Yet the 
junior members of the profession in Dub- 
Jin ait With their arms folded, while Mr. 
Colles end his “ corps drnmatique” are re¬ 
hearsing such a farce in their presence. 
Why is it that so many young men in Dub¬ 
lin, whose time, talents, and other qualifica¬ 
tions conspire to render them the most eli¬ 
gible instructors of youth, have never an 
apprentice 1 They arc referred to the game 
m profit and’ loss, just played by the hospi¬ 


tal financiers, for a solution of the question* 
They are now, however, in a worse position 
tliuu ever, for while the obligation is entire¬ 
ly removed, the expense of an hospital has 
destroyed all inducements of becoming an 
apprentice. And this measure, forsooth, is 
intended as a public benefit—as an opiate to 
tranquillize the passions of the multitude— 
a measure which tends more than ever to 
increase the number of Mr. Cusack’s ap¬ 
prentices from forty-two, (as the writer 
ascertained a few days back by a reference 
to the registry hook,) to twice as many, 
while others have none at all. This is the 
measure which is to protect pupils in Ste¬ 
vens’s from Mr. Colies’s sneer, if they pre¬ 
sume to usk him a question, and to place 
them under the tuition of men whose inte¬ 
rest it would be to treat them with respect. 
Supported by such a law, well may he on 
those occasions summon his fortune into his 
face, and fling u purse-proud sarcasm in a 
student’s teeth. Scarcely less ridiculous is 
the idea of assisting by the new regulations 
the progress of Dublin into a great school of 
medicine, with which they have at least 
been associated in conversation, •ttter « 
multitude of pupils, cheap licenses obt^Sted 
without qualifications, dear pathology A 
consequent ignorance, it is meant to ea.td h 
blish a great school of medicine, then, in¬ 
deed, these measures are admirably adapted 
to produce such a happy combination of cir¬ 
cumstances ; but such a great school would 
undoubtedly be, like a great book, a very 
great evil, Dublin possesses some reputa¬ 
tion iu medical sum i.cc ; but if it be contem- 
ph.ieii to t-\K adits fain-.-, by converting it 
into a mart for the sale of diplomas, like 
London and Edinburgh, then let Dublin re¬ 
main as it is at present. The writer is not 
so destitute of the “ amor pa true,” as not to 
wish that the college of his country woukffbc 
equal, if not superior, to every otherjfbnt 
he cannot in these new arrangements, or in 
the presence of a great number of Scots 
and English students, seduced Over amongst 
us this season by the anatomical attractions 
of Bully’s Acre, discover any indications of 
the accomplishment of so desirable an ob¬ 
ject. „ ’ ' 

Erjnsnbis. 

Dublin, March J 827. 
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REVIEW. 

Physiological Inquiry respecting the Action 
of flfdxa, and, its Utility in inveterate Cases 
oj <Sciatica, LumltagoParaplegia, Epilepsy, 
and some other painful Paralytic and Spas¬ 
modic Diseases of the Nerves and Muscles, 
By William Wallace, M.R.LA., &c. 
&c., Surgeon to the Charitable Infirmary 
of Dublin, and to the Infirmary for the 
Treatment of Rheumatism and Cutaneous 
Diseases in that City. 8vo. pp. MB. 
Hodges and M‘Arthur, Dublin; and Long¬ 
man and Co. London. 1827. 
nv. ancient Mom had never a better ad-|| 
ocate than Mr. Wallace, hut we question 
•ven if his advocation of its virtues will woo 


| ciple of their treatment eonaiats m the resto¬ 
ration of the vascular solids, which are the 
seat of disease to a state of healthy action, 
together with the removal of their cause,’' 
he proceeds to the modus operandi of moxa.. 
This, in effect, is contraction and increased 
action of the capillary plexus, as Mr. Wal¬ 
lace has shown, analogically, by certain ex¬ 
periments of Dr. Hastings, performed “on 
frogs’ feet, and specially by others performed 
by himself on patients in the Jorvis-street 
Infirmary. Premising that it is sought; to he 
proved, that a certain quantity of caloric 
contracts the capillaries and quickens the 
circulation of a part, we give the following 
result of an experiment made on a patient 
with an nicer on the leg, u the gnmula- 
i lions being exuberant and spongy,'* much 
1 disposed to bleed, and the surrounding in- 


1 


Lire world to reverse the judgment, which! 
seems to have passed against it. It appeavs I 
that moxa has routed sundry old aches and 1 
pains, and a pack of chronical disorders not 
very easily defined, “ of the nerves and 
muscles; ” and Mr, Wallace seeks to show, 
that they were not panic stricken at a piece 
of burning cotton, but capitulated in the 
regular way—marched out with all the 
honours of war. The times are gone by, 
notwithstanding what Johnson would asse- 
v«mte to the contrary, when charms and 
imitations, or even the prayers of Hohen- 
loe, will be allowed to avail in medicine, 
whatever they may in other matters,— 
where there is an effect, people naturally 
suppose a sufficient cause. Now Mr. Wal¬ 
lace is pledged to this, so much so, that lie 
will not allow "** any functional disease with¬ 
out organic derangement,” (by which we 
understand disease, for if we suppose less, 
« organic derangement ” is " functional de¬ 
rangement,” and nothing more), and seeks, 
UatuaHy enough, to impure into the action 
of moxa, seeing that it has been of very pro¬ 
digal service. “ Holding in view the con¬ 
clusion, that all diseases are essentiully vas- 
EJIda|; m JiialiAjii && 6 ran - * irm, 1 1 


tegument “ thin, of u brownish colour, 
exhibiting numberless minute vessels in its 
texture : 

“ The. si/.e of the capillary vessels in the 
ulcer having been previously examined with 
a lens, I burned a moxa over the surface, 
gliding it along during its combustion, and 
holding it at such a distance as to produce a keen 
feeding of heat. When the moxa was burned 
out, a diminution in the size of the capillaries 
vms evident .” 

In a case of chronic inflammation, with 
dflatated capillaries of the conjunctiva, he 
applied a moxa to the eye, or rather over it, 
in the same way, and “ a contraction if the 
capillaries f the conjunctiva resulted ; ” and 
such would have been the effect of hot 
water, as every body knows. How the hura- 
ing of rooxa over a part can be better than 
heating it in any other way, we shall not 
pretend to determine ; let us see, however, 
wbat may he the effect of '* moxahustion” 
on the skin, and through it on remote parts. 
Ignis Jimat partes ; hut, says Mr. V^allace, 

U .- are its effects limited to the 

point to which it is directly applied, or do 
they extend more or lees beyond this point 1 
For it is evident, that if its influence be 
limited to the surface of the skin, or to the 
part to which it Is directly applied, it can 
.have little or no. effect dpep-anaWsd .^r 
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light,” it is « objective” enough, God 
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extensive disease; but, on the other hand, 
ii‘ it be capable of extending its influence to 
the deep seated parts, it becomes a most 
important agent, because it may be said to 
be, perhaps, the only one we are acquainted 
with which has this power, and which is 
'possessed of tho same mode of action.”— 
p. 39. 

The doctrine of the author is explicitly 
this—that the action of moxa on the skin, 
which ia that of a local tonic or astringent, 
is exerted by continuous sympathy on inter¬ 
nal parts, acting there as locally as it does at 
the punctum mliens of its operation j indeed, 
he seems to think that it acts on ** deep dis¬ 
eases” (p. 31) “ as our most valuable topical 
remedies act on those which are superficial / ” 
We would not, willingly, misrepresent him, 
but it appears to us he errs in supposing 
that the capillaries of internal purts are all, 
or a great many of them, to he influenced 
by heating or burning, as the case may be, 
tlm little coterie of superficial vessels which 
may lie under a cylinder of moxa. But he 
does not appear to have any very clear ideas 
on the subject, for at p. 40, ho says, “ if 
moxa he applied through the medium of 
a needle, the caloric may be made to ex¬ 
tend its influence as deeply as we please, 
by the conducting power of ilie needle • ” thus 
implying, that there ia not the conducting 
power in the capillary system or continuous 

iiij.nihy in other sirm tui\ .- ; iL,t w;v>. >.)Ug!r 
to be found. 

In another case, says Mr. Wallace,— 

" When an ulcer, which was on the 
breast, was in the state described, (soft, 
pale, and disposed to bleed,) I burned a 
moxa over it, at such a distance as to excite the 
feeling of pain, without producing any disor¬ 
ganization. On the following morning, the 
effect was most remarkable; the granula¬ 
tions of the part, and beyond the part, to 
which the moxa was applied, were sunk 
below tbtf level of the surrounding akin, 
and might be almost said to form a little 
well, which lodged the matter. This ex¬ 
periment I repeated on other parts of the 
ulcer, and for several days in succession, 
and always with the same result.”—p. 45. 

So much for the “ objective moxa,” and 
upon the > printdplb’ w 1dm,- ftoai Ho 


knows. A taper, or heated spatula, or in¬ 
deed any thing hot, must assuredly answer 
quite as well. “Calorie,’ says Mr. Wal¬ 
lace, “ acts as a local tonic,” and so does 
sulphate of zinc, and that is enough. But 
although we object to the “ objective 
moxa,” we are by no means prepared to 
state, that when actually applied to the skin 
it may not he of service. In sundry in* 
stances related by Mr. Wallace, it has made 
the halt to walk easily, and the para¬ 
lytic to limp; so that we are bound to give 
our readers some little account of the mode 
of employing it, and the author the credit 
of the best intentions in publishing the nu¬ 
merous cases with which his volume abounds; 
we must add, that several of them were 
treated by other practitioners, and by the 
usual means, without success. In the first 
place, a caution must be laid down, 

that this remedy shall never 
be employed in cases of increased actiou, or 
of active inflammation, or even in cases of 
subacute inflammation ; that is, when the 
acute inflammation is lapsing into the state 
of chronic action ; and t his principle should 
bo implicitly adhered to, whether the active 
inflammation has attacked parts previously 
in a state of health, or lias supervened on. 
the state of passive inflammation,”—p. 50. 

Mr. Wallace goes on to describe, first the 
moxa, and then the apparatus for appj^ng 

: “ We should select a substance, whose 

combustion will take place slowly, but stea- 
ditv. If the combustion be too quick the 
I effects will be too transitory, and if too 
'slow, it will require the use of the blow¬ 
pipe, which complicates the operation, and 
unnecessarily alarms the patient. I have 
been fortunate enough to discover a mode of 
forming moxa, which is free from both ob¬ 
jections ; it burns slowly, but steadily, with 
j the assistance of the blow pipe if we please, 
without any sparks, without the least trou¬ 
ble to the surgeon, and without alarm to 
the patient, for its combustion is scarcely 
observable. It is formed by immersing 
either surgeon’s lint, or fine linen/ in a fil¬ 
tered solution of chlorate of potash: the 
solution being made by dissolving one 
drachm of tire* salt in toffir ounces of distilled 
Water; Wheh the tmaais to be used' bf a 
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BmaR size; fme linen -will answer Lest, but j 
when oi a large size, lint is to be preferred. 

C are must he taken that the substance used j 
shall be perfectly dry, before it be folded up, 
and in folding it, a proper degree of firm¬ 
ness must be given, which experience will 
soon teach. After the substance Las been 
rolled up and fastened with two or three 
stitches of the needle, its end should be cut 
with a very sharp knife, to make it perfectly 
level, and thus secure its application to 
every part of the skin upon which it is 
placed. Its length should be about three- 
fourths of an inch, and its diameter may 
vary from one quarter of an inch to an 
inch. 

The instruments which I use in applying 
the moxa are of the most simple kind: a 
porte-aiguille, which I have invented, or a 
pair of dressing or artery forceps, furnished 
with a screw at about three-fourths of an 
inch distant from their point, which screw 
serves to press tire blades of the forceps 
very tightly together;—ft hit of small, fiat, 
silver wire, about three idles in length; 
u bit of card paper ;—a blow-pipe ; a set of 
needles; and a small glass tube, are all that 
are required. With the silver wire a small 
hoop is formed to grasp the moxa: the size 
of the hoop being made to vary according 
to the size of the moxa; and the ends ol 
the hoop are grasped in the forceps, which 
are made tighten it by the screw with which 
they are furnished. The hoop should be 
applied about a line distant from that end of 
the moxa which is to be placed on the skm, I 
for the purpose of preventing any inconve¬ 
nience from the hot wire coming in con¬ 
tact with the surface. In fixing the ones 
of the hoop in the forceps, such an angle or 
inclination of the moxa with the forceps 
should he given, as will he found most con¬ 
venient for the exact application of the moxa 

tfU.be part affected. .... , , 

Vi'he moxa should be applied, in painful 
afwtions, to the point where the greatest 
distress is felt, if it be possible so to do ; 
and hi paralytic affections, it should be first 
applied over the origin of the nerves which 
lead to the diseased parts, and afterwards 
along the same nerves in different parts of i 
their course. Those continental surgeons, 
who have given directions respecting the 
application of the moxa, have spoken in a 
particulur manner of the parts to which it is 
proper to apply it, and of the pnrts to which 
it should not be applied. On this subject 
it is not, in my opinion, necessary to on* 
large. In these countries no one will use 
it, unless such as are acquainted with the 
anatomy of the parts upon which they are 
operating; and to them it is unnecessary to 
say any thing. Moreover, as will just now 
appear, there is scarcely a part of the body 
to whivh it my not he applied in one form 


cr another: even to the eye it may be ap¬ 
plied in the form of the objective moxa, as 
I have often done, with great advantage, in 
some cases of obstinate chronic ophthalmia. 

“ The size of the moxa, the manner in 
which it should be applied, and the length 
of time it should be allowed to remain on 
the part, are points of some importance. ,AH, 
these circumstances must be regulated by 
the depth of the disease, and the nature of 
the parts, to which we may wish to apply 
it. It may be used, so us not to cause any 
injury of texture ; in a greater degree, »o*ua 
to produce vesication; and in a still greater 
degree an eschar, and the eschar may be, 
either deep or superficial; or, lastly, it may 
be emplowd in conjunction with the acu* 
puncture needle. ‘Ibese difleient mode# of 
using the moxa may be distinguished by the 
terms, first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 
forms of application. 

The first form of application will an¬ 
swer when the disease is very superficial. 

It constitutes the objective cautery of the 
French writers, and is highly extolled by 
Faure, in the .Memoires dc l’Acadejuie 
Royale do. Chirnrgie, tome 15, lirino., as 
a powerful remedy for the cure of ulcers. 

It may be serviceable in neuralgia, when 
the nerve is very superficial; or in nffcc- 
tions of the joints, when the synovial mem¬ 
brane is immediately under the integuments, 
as is the case in the knee and wrist. When 
used, it should be repented ut least once, a 
day, and applied by holding the moxa in 
the forceps, as dose to the part as the pa¬ 
tient enu comfortably hear ; at the same 
time it should be moved slowly over the 
surface, backwards and forwards, until its 
combustion has terminated. 

“ I seldom have recourse to the second 
form of application, because it is not so 
effectual as the third, and it is more trou¬ 
blesome in its after treatment, U may, 
however, be usefully employed in tic dou¬ 
loureux, and to those parts on which the 
patient would not wish a cicatrix to be 
formed. In such cases the moxa is applied 
by holding it steadily, and as close as possi¬ 
ble to the skin, without, allowing it to touch 
it, and until the skin appears white ; which 
appearance is owing to the detachment of 
the cuticle, and the formation of a blister. 

Inn large proportion of cases the super¬ 
ficial eschar will be the beat form of appli¬ 
cation. To produce this eschar, tin.* moxa 
must he placed on the akin, and allowed to 
remain on, until the skin appears brown 
under it ; which will, in general,**be found 
to take place when the combustion of the 
mo aft has extended to the distance of about 
aline from the skin. 

“ The deep eschar will be required, when 
the seat of the disease is far removed from 
the fwSWt ift nfiVvuowj of the spinal 
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marrow and of the hip. To form this es¬ 
char the moxa mast be allowed to remain 
on until its combustion is complete, when 
the part upon which it was seated will be 
found black, »nd the surrounding skin 
slightly red and wrinkled. In this form of 
application, it will be sometimes useful to 
.increase the intensity of the heat by the 
employment of the blow-pipe ; and when 
this is thought prudent, the moxa should be, 

■ ' 4 '■ tion, surrounded by 

which will have the 
effect of directing the current of heat down¬ 
wards, and prevent its escape laterally. 

, “ When our object is to obtain any of the 
effects last described, it will be advisable, 
previously to the application of the moxa, to 
mark the spot on which we may wish to 
place it, with a little circle of ink; and in 
case of using the blow-pipe, we should cover 
the surrounding parts with a piece of paper, 
having a hole in its centre for the moxa ; 
the paper having been previously wet in a 
saturated solution of the sulphate of alum, 
or muriate of soda, and afterwards dried.-— 
These solutions diminish so much the com¬ 
bustibility of the paper, that it will prevent 
it from taking lire, in case a spark should 
be driven off’the blow-pipe, 

“ On several occasions, as for example, in 
paralysis, and some obstinate forms of scia¬ 
tica, the frequent repetition of the moxa 
will be required before the disease is sub¬ 
dued ; and the disease is so far removed 
from the surface that, to act on it, an es- 
cliur must be produced. When the eschars 
are thrown off ulcers are formed, and where 
they are very numerous they cause consider¬ 
able irritation to the patient, and the dis¬ 
charge produced by them may be more than 
is suited to the weak state of his system. 
In these, cases the application of the moxa, 
in conjunction with the needle, will be found 
a most excellent mode of using the remedy. 

“ When the moxa and acupuncture 
needle are used in conjunction, the follow- 
is the mode of operating:—1 perforate a 
moxa of a proper size by a needle, of snob a 
length as will be sufficient to reach to the 
seat of disease, and at the same time extend 
so far beyond the surface of the skin, as to 
keep the moxa about one inch from it, or so 
far as to secure the texture of the skin from 
injury. The needle is then introduced as far 
as the seat of disease, by the assistance of the 
povte-nigmllo ; and, as soon as it has been in¬ 
troduced, the porte-aiguille is removed, the 
needle be jug left in the part. The moxa, 
which hdfl been previously perforated, should 
be now placed in a state of combustion 
on that end of the needle which projects 
beyond the surface of the skin, and allowed 
to burn round the needle by which it is thus 
transfixed. The heat disengaged from the 
Bto» k -communicated to the needle, and 


thenoe conveyed to the seat of disease. 
When the needle has cooled it is removed, 
and the wound or eschar produced by it is 
scarcely observable. I have also employed, 
with remarkable efficacy, the preceding- 
mode of using the moxa, in cases which re¬ 
quire the intense application of this remedy ; 
but in which the texture of the skin could 
nm- hniniiired. nor an eschar, with propriety, 


iormeu. 

“ It is recommended by Larry, that im¬ 
mediately after the application ol the moxa,. 
the skin should be wet with the water of 
ammonia, aud this for the express purpose of 
preventing the occurrence ol inflammation : 
the very effect, which those who do not 
understand the inode of action of moxa, are 
desirous of producing ! ’• Upon what prin¬ 
ciple the Baron expected suc h a result from 
the application of ammonia, L know not, lor 
lie lias not made any remark upon the mode 
of action of this application. I ts effects are, 
however, such as he states, and clearly ex¬ 
plicable, as will hereafter be proved, on 
sound physiological ground. It will, how¬ 
ever, answer the same purpose to apply any 
other powerful stimulus. Alcohol, .ether, 
turpentine, ammonia, may be indiscrimi¬ 
nately used; or eve.ii bruised garlic, which 
Ten Rhyne recommends in his work l)e 
Arthritide. The neatest mode of applying 
the water of ammonia, alcohol, &c., is by a 
glass tube. The fluid ascends in the tube, 

| as soon as it is placed in the bottle contain¬ 
ing it. The operator should then put his 
thumb on the end of the tube, while he lifts 
it from the bottle, and thus retains in the 
tube a sufficient quantity of the fluid, which 
he can then allow to drop on the surface of 
the skin as he pleases. I may here mention, 
that I have found tubes of this kind ex¬ 
tremely useful, for the purpose of dropping 
fluids into the eye. 

I " In the first and’ 1 ■ c* , . \ if, . 

moxa, no after*treatment is requueu, luu^.ier 
than the temporary application of the stimu¬ 
lants just mentioned. When eschars are 
produced by the application of the moxa* the 
part should be kept covered by a piece of 
adhesive plaister, until the eschars are se¬ 
parated. This separation will generally 
take place in the course of eight or ten days, 
but sometimes not for double this period ; 
and it is remarkable, that the moxa acts 
more favourably in those cases, in which the 
eschar is thrown off' very slowly, than in 
those in which its separation takes place 
with rapidity: the reason of this will ap¬ 
pear hereafter. The superficial ulcers, 
which result from the separation of tire 
eschar, as also the excoriation, which fol¬ 
lows the vesication produced by the second 
mode of applying the moxa, should be wash- 
ed Once or twice a day until they are healed 
with u solution of the nitrate of silver, oi 
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sulphate of copper, and covered by adhesive I 
jflWWh Ybp ulcers left by the separation j 
bffbe eschars will always be found much j 
less deep than might have been expected,; 
bat greater in their superficial extent than! 
would lx? supposed from the appearance of! 
tins badUBfj and they will, therefore, in! 
general, require some days for their cica- i 
trmtlon.” 

Instead of the scarificator commonly used! 
in cupping, Mr. Wallace recommends anj 
instrument resembling a gum lancet, ns used ! 
by Lstrrcy; bn hus also adopted a new me¬ 
thod of applying lotions, which, at least , pos¬ 
sessed the merit of constancy. Skeins of 
cotton are immersed in a bottle of lotion, 
and made to hang over the part to winch the 
fluid j* meant to be conveyed. When warm 
epitltCBlH are required, the bottle is placed 
in a tin pot, over a lamp ; so that whether 
taAd Ot hot, a part may be kept wet without 
tmtiflg to the somewhat uncertain vigils of 
tits might nurse. Mr. Wallace speaks I 
S jpattg other tilings of friction, shampooing, 
pSrctfSSion, massing, etc., mid there are 
practical remarks of value scatter¬ 
ed up And down liis more useful than am-; 

tiitiob* work. 


“ from the unimpressive naturn of the symp¬ 
toms’'— iinim}»'essir<r ” as compared with 
the absolute reliance which Mr. Bell placed 
on the obtuse intellect of his “ Senior Con¬ 
sultant,*’ and the little, in this case, that 
availed him of his own. 

Some eleven years since, the Pupils of 
day's and St, Thomas's Hospitals subscribed 
their guineas for a portrait of Sir Astley 
Cooper, hut to the present hour no portrait 
lias been forthcoming, nor perhaps ever 
will. Mr. Key, they say, was the treasurer, 
and we trust lie will attend to the subject. 

Sin Anthony Cauusi.f,,— u Are we,” 
says a Correspondent, “ to have female 
practitioners in phvsic ? Ha# the lancet 
been taken from barbers’ hands to be placed 
in those of women i Are wo to have a 
female anatomical school 1 for surely it must 
he the height of indecency to allow hospital 
students to dissect the bodies of deceased 
females’? Are w<? to have Ibnrnle lecturers ! 
Gentle Oyster, say ! ” 



■ .&U 

fcqjTeapondeiit, who signs himself 
w Nda*3iedicu9," iwhatolse he is not we 
ftrbear to mentioni complains that our «>b- 
i on Mr. Pell’s case of double her- 
l(g.706,) “ seem to itop’y that Mr. 

1 the entire management of the ««- 
m and, consequently, that he only waa 
for the safety of the patient, 
¥&*x**p the Arcadian) is a wilful per ver¬ 
sion. of the truth ; it is evident, from the 
.tftStetoettt, that lie was completely over- 
by the opinion of the Senior Consul 
Dne thing, then, at leusl, is evi 
u Non-Medicua,” tkat Mr. Bell, no 
^wherefore, was wrong, and that is 
“ Senior Consultant,” indeed, 
P^dlHurly absolute reliance/’ ate truly 
muatious of neglect or ignorance, 
The patient, it wean, irw Joatj 



Itefering to a case of triple dentition, at 
page (ifitt of our present volume, Mr. -Snel) 
of Craw ford-street, adds the following :— 

** A young lady,” he says, “ applied to 
me to extract one of the anterior temporary 
incisors. About a month after, a supernu¬ 
merary tooth came down in the place whence 
the temporary one was removed ; this being 
a conical ill-shaped tooth 1 removed it. In 
about three months afterwards she called, 
when, to my astonishment, another tooth 
hud come down in the place of the former; 
this I also removed. It was now nearly 
twelve, months before 1 saw her, when she 
again called on me, and 1 then found that 
the regular permanent tooth was coming 
down. This shortly ranged regularly in the 
proper situation, and was as perfectly a form¬ 
ed tooth as its fellow, which had long before 
comedown in its place. I have met with 
two cases of this kind daring my practice.” 

It seems that certain of (3» London Hos¬ 
pital Pupils have held a meeting for the 
purpose of expressing themselves satisfied, 
with gtewndoet of Messrs, Luke sod jfak* 
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new, the lecturer and demonstrator. *' We 
can assure you,” they any, “that much as 
we admire Mr. Headington as an instructor, 
and highly as we value the large stock of 
practical information which his extensive 
experience enables him to communicate, we 
consider that his place cannot be more ably 
supplied than at present/'! All this may 
be very true, but supposing all the pupils 
to have signed this complimentary effusion, 
which was not the case, what reference has 
it to the conduct of Headington 1 We be- 
" lieve that Messrs. Luke and Harkness are 
praiseworthy teachers, but we know that 
many of the pupils are dissatisfied, nud well 
they may be, upon the principle, that a man 
who does not get what he purchases is 
cheated—having fee’d Headington, they na¬ 
turally expect his advice. 

We really commiserate the situation of a 
Correspondent, who, it appears, was in¬ 
duced to pay his money to a certain anato¬ 
mical teacher, at the W'est End of Town, 
through an advertisement, or u puff,” on 
the Wrapper of this Journal, (in the con¬ 
duct of which we may state, once for all, 
wo take no part,) and has met with nothing 
but neglect and ungen tlemnnly treatment in 
return. Joe Bums says something about 
windmills being nothing without puffs! 

Mr. Fuedbric Loste Probart, of Ha- 
warden, North Wales, has sent us the fol¬ 
lowing case of Spiun Bifida :— 

“ A child, the sub-eil of the above com¬ 
plaint, son of.Muitl.a Davies, living at Kin- 
nerton, was bom on the 23d of December, 
1823 ; I attended the woman in her labour, 
nod owing to the child’s head being firmly 
impacted in the pelvis, and her pains weak, 
was under the. noci^kitv of having recourse 
to the forceps to expedite her delivery. The 
head was large, and the anterior IbnUm lh 
m ire opt*/than usual. Soon after tin* birth, 
my attention was drawn by the nurse to a 
transparent tumour of the loius, situated on 
the second lumbar vertebra, rather of an 
oval form, soft, elastic, and c<nuprt-^ible.; 
the lower extremities evidently much in¬ 
fluenced by it, so that the paralysis was 


complete, and the limbs perfectly useless* 
admitting of being twisted in any direction. 
I ordered a soft compress to be applied over 
the tumour, the loins to be encircled with a 
flanm 1 l-und.igr, and any further proceedings 
in hr di ii-rrrd u.iil the child was a little 
older, and the mother strong enough to at¬ 
tend to it herself. 

On the 14th of March, being then about 
ten weeks old, he was brought to my house. 
I was astonished at his general healthy ap¬ 
pearance and lively countenance, as 1 had 
ascertained a day seldom passed without 
more or less of convulsive attacks ; yet he 
continued to take the breast greedily, came 
on well, and the faeces and urine were under 
the influence of the will. The tumour was 
increased in Size, but not considerably, since 
the boy’s birth, and its general appearances 
were the same. Upon pressure, the fluid it 
contained receded, aud the linger could be 
readily passed into the spinal canal; a cir¬ 
cumstance always productive of pain, fol¬ 
lowed by convulsions of a minute or two’s 
duration. 1 pointed put to the parents the 
dangerous tendency of the disease, and the 
probability of the case terminating fatally, 
when, at the earnest entreaty that I should 
try every expedient that could be devised for 
the restoration of the. child, I determined on 
pursuing the method recommended by Sir 
A. Cooper in a similar instance. 1 made 
six punctures in the tumour, by means of a 
very fine needle, from which escaped about 
ten drachms of a colourless limpid fluid, the 
patient appearing to suffer but little from 
the proceeding. I then applied a soft com¬ 
press of linen, and a flannel bandage. 

On the 20th, the tumour had not decreased 
uov changed its appearance, and the orifices 
were healed; the compress was completely 
saturated with moisture on the second day 
after the puncturing, so that a good deal 
more fluid escaped. Punctured it again ip. 
six places, when- the discharge was neXy 
the same as in die first instance. w 

On the 2oth, its general aspect was al¬ 
tered; the skin appeared thicker, wft a 
little inflamed, and the part was more solid 
to the feel. Punctured it in ten places, 
giving issue to five drachms of a fluid more 
turbid, and of thicker consistence than here¬ 
tofore. 

On the 28th, I was sent for in great haste 
to the child, the father assuring me that he 
did uot think we should find it existing, from 
the violent convulsions it was labouring 
under when he left home. On my arrival 
ihe paroxysm had ceased, but a great deal 
of strong constitutional excitement remained, 

I had him put into warm water for twenty; 
minutes, following it up by an enema of of. 
rivini., ol. terebinth/ a. jy. in'gruel, which 
brought away a copious green motion. In 
the tumour a considerable change- hud mk 
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; It had increased in siiee, and was 
much inflamed, extending to half an inch 
around its base. The. integutneftos -were 
thickened, and the whole much tinner to the 
touch. 1 ordered three leeches to be ap¬ 
plied, and afterwards a poultice, the latter 
to he renewed 4tis lioris. 

On the 29th much better ; had only one 
convulsion in the night, of a description 
milder than he had usually suffered from; 
the inflammation better, and the tumour 
evidently smaller. Ordered hydr. c. creta, 
gr, viij. h.g. a., and the injection to be re¬ 
peated if convulsion returned. 

30th, All the symptoms greatly relieved; 
tlic inflammation having nearly subsided, 
turd free from the fit, 

April 3. The child was in all respects 
better, the countenance cheerful, bowels 
natural, and the tumour reduced to less than 
half its original size ; left oft'poultices, and 
'applied the emplastr. hydr. c. ammoniac, 
upon leather, over it a compress and band¬ 
age. From this dote the little hoy gradually 
recovered the use of his limits absorption 
took place, and at the latter end of the 
month, a depression only was to be seen on 
the part, affected ; the skin a good deal puck 
eretl, and somewhat tender to the touch. 

The child remains perfectly well. Febru- 
• ary 18th, 1827. 
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Cast of Aneurism at the Root of the Co: olid 
Artery, mcenfully treated by lying the Ar¬ 
tery above the AnenrUmml Tumour, By 
ISUmis Lamdert, Esq. Surgeon, Wal- 
%rth. 

Notwithstanding the treatment of aneu- 
risaJBnce the time of John Hunter has un¬ 
dergone material improvement, and sur¬ 
geons now unhesitatingly apply ligatures 
to the largest arterial trunks of the body, 
yet there are many cases of aneurism still 
regarded ash’nft ttuWv fatal; as, for example, 
aneurisms at the root of the carotid artery, 
of the arteria innominata, and of the subcla¬ 
vian and iliac arteries, when it is im¬ 
possible to adopt the ordinary method of 
applying a ligature between the tumour and 
heart. I possess note* of many such cases 
treated in the hospitals of tins town ; they 
were set down on high authority a3 " abso 
lutely incurable,” and the patients were 
abandoned to their fate. That Buch cases, 
however, are not absolutely incurable, it is 
the object of my present communication to 
»how. 

The principle on which an artery leading 
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to an ancnrismal tumour is tied between 
the heart and the disease, is well known to 
be that of staying the flow ofblood into the 
tumour, by which means the coagulation of 
the blood within the aneurismal sac is per¬ 
mitted, and this blood first becoming, con* 
solidated, is afterwards removed by a pro¬ 
cess of absorption ; the sac is obliterated, 
arid the cure thus ultimately effected. A 
knowledge of such being the curative j>ro- 
cesfi, was obtained from the actual observ¬ 
ance of those cases in which a spontaneous 
cure was going on. It is, therefore, mutter 
of surprise, that it never occurred to sur¬ 
geons that the same results would ensue < 

| from the application of a ligature beyond the 
tumour, and that such a mode of treatment 
should be adopted in cases where the artery 
could not be secured between the tumour 
and the heart. For, us Mr. War drop* 1ms 
justly remarked—-if wo suppose a case of 
femoral aneurism in the middle of the thigh, 
“it is as easy to imagine that the blood 
contained in the space between a ligature 
placed below the aneurismal tumour, and the 
first, arterial ramifications above the tumour, 
should coagulate, as that the blood contained 
in the space between a ligature placed aher# 
the tumour and the first anastomosing pro¬ 
cess below it, should undergo the process of 
coagulation.” 

It is true, indeed, that, Brasdor, and sub¬ 
sequently Desault, suggested the idea of 
tying the artery on that aide of the tumour 
most remote from the heart, but this pro¬ 
posal was acted upon only in two cases; 
first by JJfcachamps, in a case of aneurism 
of the femoral artery; and secondly, by Sir 
As!b y Copper, in a case of aneurism of the 
iimo artery. Both of these cases having 
terminated unfavourably, the. operation was 
abandoned, and not only abandoned, but 
denounced as “ absurd in theory, and 
ruinous iu execution," whilst others, who 
■ have contributed most largely iu modern 
times to the pathology of aneurism, passed 
over this proposed operation as unworthy 
of notice. The merit, of reviving it was 
reserved for Mr. Wardrop ; who lows, within, 
the. bit eighteen months, successfully ope¬ 
rated on two coses of curOlid aneurism, 
by tying the vessels boyond the tumour.t 
These case* have been so recently bid 
before the public, and the merit duo to 
Mr. Wardrop so universally conceded, that 
it ia unnecessary for me to cnteiw into fttt> 


. * See the thirteenth volume of theMe- 
dieo-Chirurpical Transactions, in which a 
Ta..-e of carotid aneurism is detailed by this 
able and scicntifio surgeon. 

I t Vide preient Voiume of T«» Iamcst 
page ” % 
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ther particulars. I may simply remark, 
that they were cases which, in pursuance of 
prevailing opinions, would have been left to 
inevitable death. Mr. Wardrop has, there¬ 
fore, the gratification of having saved the 
lives of two fellow creatures, as well as of 
having established a principle in the treat¬ 
ment of aneurism, the future benefits of 
which are almost incalculable. These facts 
were strongly impressed on my mind, when 
the following case of aneurism at the root of 
the carotid artery, afforded me an oppor¬ 
tunity of practically ascertaining the merits 
I of tying the artery beyond the aneurismal 
“humour, a plan of treatment which, it will 
he seen from the subsequent account, I 
adopted with success. 

A. lady, about 49 years of age, of spare 
habit, and unhealthy appearance, consulted 
me early in the month of January last, on 
account of a swelling in the right side of the 
neck. On examining the part., 1 discovered 
u pulsatory tumour, situated immediately 
above the sternal end of the clavicle, being 
partly covered by the mastoid muscle; it 
possessed all the characters of an aneuris¬ 
mal MWi.-lling, U'.il its pi: 1 i'*.u..>ii- 1 which were 
synchronous with the heart’s beat, were so 
forcible, as to be visible even at, some distance 
from the patient. The tumour appeared to 
be of the size of a large walnut; hut on 
examining it with my fingers, I found that 
it was considerably larger, extending some 
way backward, and, as it were, issuing from 
out of the chest. With the exception of its 
lower part, the tumour was circumscribed, 
and its boundaries well-defined; pressure 
upon it. occasioned considerable pain. The 
account which the. patient gave me of the 
origin and progress of her disease, was 
as followsabout two years ago, she re¬ 
ceived a sudden and violent shock to her 
feelings from a most painful domestic occur¬ 
rence, and from that period she found, that 
on making any bodily exertion, she had 
tremblings and palpitation of the heart. 
These symptoms went on gradually increas¬ 
ing, and at the time of her making applica¬ 
tion to me, had become so much aggravated, 
that she was incapable of pursuing her or¬ 
dinary domestic employments. Ou walking 
hastily across the room, in the attempt to go 
up stairs, or undeT slight mental agitation, 
her heart became affected with violent pal¬ 
pitation, and the respiration was rendered 
difficulty* a most distressing degree. When 
she attempted to stoop, she said that she felt 
a sensation of choking, as if something were 
pressing on the lower part of the w|:.r.-.i;.,- 
attd interrupting her breathing. T 
sensation was also experienced on moving 
the right arm over the head. She com¬ 
plained of dryness in the throat, with occa¬ 
sional cough, excited by a sense of tickling 
in the trachea; her sleep was interrupted 


by frightful dreams ; appetite was defec¬ 
tive, and she had become much emaciat¬ 
ed. There were no marked uneasy sensa¬ 
tions in the head, but she complained of 
dimnesB of vision in the left eye, and this 
wo.9 much increased at those times when the 
circulation was hurried. On applying my 
hand over the prsecordial region, I found 
the heart’s impulse to be very great, so for¬ 
cible, indeed, that it could be distinctly felt 
at any part of the chest; the pulse at each 
wrist was vibratory, as was also that of each 
carotid artery. The pulsations of the right 
common carotid artery, were apparent 
nearly throughout its whole extent in the 
neck*. With respect to the formation of the 
tumour, the patient stated, that she first 
perceived, some months ago, a beating or 
throbbing at the lower part of the neck; 
this symptom became gradually more evi¬ 
dent, until at length a small tumour made its 
appearance, which by degrees attained the 
size, and presented the characters, 1 have 
described. 

There could he no doubt that the disease 
was aneurismal, and apparently affecting 
the lower part of the right common carotid 
artery ; but whothcr confined to that vessel, 
or extending into the arteria innominate, 
was to me a matter of conjecture, for I am 
free to confess that I know of no certain 
diagnostic marks, by which we can dis¬ 
criminate between aneurism at the root of 
the right carotid artery, and aneurism of the 
arteria innonxinata, presenting, as it usually 
does, a tumour at the lower part of the 
neck. This, however, is not of the moment 
which at first sight it appears to he ; for, us 
I shall have occasion presently to remark, 
the operation of tying the artery above the 
tumour, is expedient iu either case. It oc¬ 
curred to me, therefore, that the only chance 
which could be afforded to the patient jaw, 
that of applying a ligature to the a® ry 
above the tumour. The aneurism had been, 
according to her account, of some lAttbs 
standing; but it bad increased more rapidly 
oflnte,a:.d i! ■■ -\!\, n.« !.■>.] >onally 

become i-v i. *•.:«--n s ■-1 ha* i'.O 1 issue 
was to be i.'ii:, i; ho ;! vi" ( j :i . some¬ 

thing was done for her relief. Previous 
to the adoption of any measures, I thought 
it right to obtain, the opinion of Sir Astley 
Cooper; this I did about a week after I 
had first seen the patient. Sir Astley 
Cooper discountenanced the operation, and 
remarked that “ if teas on aneurism by dilata¬ 
tion, which would not increase /* I mast ac- 
: si-.u ■ that 1 was not at all satisfied 
*i:h ■;>j;in..<n. s.»sufficient reason being 
shown why tire opt ration should not be un¬ 
dertaken, and I still ituheml to my opinion 
respecting its expediency. Mr. Key, wfed 
saw the case at my request, thought tit at 
the arteria innominate was affected, and 
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lliat the operation troa, thereftm, inadmis¬ 
sible. Similar opinions were entertained 
by Mr. B. Cooper and Mr, Callaway, who 
also saw the patient. 

In this state of affairs, my own views of 
the case remaining unaltered, I requested 
the opinion of my friend Mr. Wakley, who 
visited the patieut, and recommended the opt - 
ration to he immediately performed, even ad¬ 
mitting that the innommata was affected. I 
also consulted Mr. War drop, who, on exam¬ 
ining the patient, unreservedly declared him¬ 
self iu favour of tine operation ; and, as the 
patient was now becoming uneasy at the 
delay, (upwards of a month having elapsed 
since I first saw her,) I fixed an early day 
for the performance of the operation. The 
tumour in the neck had visibly increased 
within the last fortnight, but the patient’s 
general health had undergone some improve¬ 
ment under the exhibition of bitter infusions, 
with carbonate of soda, and attention to the 
State of the bowels. 

On the first of March 1 undertook the 
operation, iu the presence of Mr. Wardrop, 
Mr. 11. Cooper, and Mr, Callaway. The steps 
which 1 pursued were nearly as follows; the 
patieut being placed on a table with her head 
elevated, and slightly turned towards the left 
side, I commenced by making an incision 
through the skin and cellular membrane, of 
about three inches in length. The incision 
was made obliquely—that is, in the direction 
of the fibres of the mastoid muscle, and at 
a short distance to the inner side of its tra¬ 
cheal edge. I continued to dissect, layer by 
layer, gradually and cautiously, until Lascer¬ 
tained by my finger, that I was near upon 
the trunk of the artery, when I hud aside 
the scalpel, and used a silver kaifo. The 
process of separating and detaching the 

S y from its adjacent cellular membrane, 
marts of a blunt instrument, rendered 
part of the operation tedious, but at 
length it was effectually accomplished, and 
thdPbueurismal needle (Breinner’s) was, 
passed round the artery. The vessel ap¬ 
peared to bo unusually large, but, in my 
opinion, was not unhealthy ; one ligature* 
was tied around it, the ends of which I cut 
dose to this knot; the edges of the wound 
were brought together by two sutures, and 
sh'.iti strips of adhesive plaster. 

1 experienced no particular difficulty in 
performing the operation ; there was a large 
superficial vein at the upper part of the in¬ 
cision, but this I took care to avoid, and 
there was very little blood lost. The edge 
of the internal jugular vein was seen, but it 
did not at all overlap the artery, nor was its 

* The ligature (which I employed at the 
suggestion of Mr. WitrdiMp) is known by the 
name of fisherman’s shk; it is, X believe, 
a vegetable product* 


distension upon expiration apparent, in the 
least degree; the desotmdens noni was 
within the sheath, and in front of the 
carotid artery; I took care to avoid in¬ 
cluding this in the ligature, and with respect 
to the nervus vagns, it was not seen tlurifig 
the operation. The part, at which the ar¬ 
tery was secured, was immediately above 
where it is crossed by tho omo-hyoideus 
muscle. 

The patient underwent the operation wit h 
great fortitude; she became somewhat 
faint, however, towards its conclusion, ahd m 
1 allowed her to remain on the table tquypr 
wrnds of ;tu hour, before 1 attempted tfT 
remove her to bed. At this time she. felt 
much nausea; and soon after she was 
placed iu bed, vomiting occurred, with vio¬ 
lent straining, tending, of course, very much 
to disturb the parte concerned in the opera¬ 
tion. In the evening, ns the stomach still 
continued in an irritable state, 1 ventured 
to administer twenty drops of the win© of 
opium, which had tne effect of quieting the 
stomach. 

Before proceeding further in the. report 
of the progress of this case, I may remark 
that ft diminution in the bulk of the aneuris- 
mal tumour was immediately apparent on 
the application of the ligature around the 
artery, and its pulsation was materially less¬ 
ened. 

On the following day, I found that the 
patient had passed a comfortable night; tho 
puls© ut each wrist was moderate In quan¬ 
tity, but that of the right side was full and 
strong, a» compared with the left. The 
heart’s impulse was very moderate; nnd 
the patient, of her own accord, noticed to 
me that which constitutes an essential 
feature in her case ; namely, that “ the 
beating of the heart w as gone. 1 ' She did 
not even experience the palpitation after, 
or at the time she was retching violently, 
although such an exertion, prior to the ope¬ 
ration, would undoubtedly have excited 
violent action in the heart. The ligature, 
did no* produce any apparent ill-effects on 
the brain—the cerebral functions not being, 
in any degree, disturbed. 

On the third day after the operation, I 
moved the dressings from the wound, and also 
took away the lower suture ; the upper part 
of the wound had united by the adhesive, 
process. The aneuriamal tumour had so far 
subsided, that it was only eviddtq to the 
eye, by a feeble pulsation at the part; and, 
on applying the finger, the tumour was 
felt to be much consolidated, and greatly 
reduced in size. The patient w as, in every 
respect, doing well; and she remarked, 
that she now' slept better than for two 
years past, not being disturbed by frightful 
dreams* 

The patient went on weH,«fid X waa al- 
3 F % 
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most rid of apprehension; when, upon visit-1 preliend would he the case in the disease 
ing her on the morning of the tenth day 1 under consideration. The diminution ot the 
after the operation, I found that there had (quantity of Wood entering the tumour, and 
been some bleeding from the wound, and (the reduced impetus of the fluid would, The - 
the Wood was observed to he of a red colour. 1 lieve, allow of a deposition of congulum in 
About awo or three drachms Beemingly had (the upper part of the sac, and thus we 
escaped, and the patient remarked that it (should (if 1 may he allowed the expression) 
issued out suddenly, and she felt it trick- (build up the sac at that part where the dia¬ 
ling down her neck. The upper part of the (ease was extending, and prevent its proving 
wound, as 1 before noticed, had united; the fatal from rupture. That the curative pro- 
, lower part was «».: ; m fscely, the mat- cess in an aneurismal tumour will go on not* 
ter discharged !<■ i: >, a !>■ a/!.;, character, withstanding that the circulation of the 
As 1 saw the suppurative process must blood is kept up to a certain extent, is an 
Vnecessarily he set up in the lower part acknowledged fact. A case strikingly illus- 
the wound, I had during the last few trative of this important point in the patho- 
days dressed it with short strips of adhesive logy of aneurism, is mentioned by Mr. Hodg ’ 
plaster, lightly applied, and over these a son in his excellent work on Diseases of 
poultice was put. But on the occurrence Arteries. It was a case of aneurism in 
of the hemorrhage I desisted from the use which the femoral artery was found dilated 
of the poultice, and applied a piece of linen into a sac, which was lined on all sides with 
rag, doubled and made wet with cold water, very firm layers of coagulum, and in the 
over the adhesive strips. I had the grati- centre was a small irregular canal, through 
fication of finding that the bleeding did not which the circulation was carried on. Now 
recur, and from this period the wound went if such curative process as this was per- 
on progressively healing. The relief which mitted in the femoral artery, while the 
had been given to the patient now became circulation was maintained, it surely will be 
very obvious, and she repeatedly expressed admitted that the coagulative process might 
to me in the most grateful terms, her sense occur in the upper part of the arteria inno- 
of the benefit resulting from the operation. minala, and at the same time the circula- 
Altkough I have at present for obvious rea- tion through the subclavian be carried on. 
uons restricted her from using much exer- I ara sure it would have been difficult for 
tion, she can now bear moderate exercise any man to assert from his knowledge, that 
without producing any of those distressing the patient whose case I have related was 
symptoms under which she laboured pre- no t affected with aneurism of the arteria- 
viously to the operation. With respect to the innominata. And knowing that there was 
swelling, it 1ms entirely disappeared, and all so much doubt on the case, 1 was led to re- 
that can be felt on passing the finger deeply fleet, on the propriety of operating, suppos- 
down, is a small hard tumour having a very i n g it to he proved that the arteria innomi- 
iaint undulatory thrill. nata was affected, and 1 came to the eon- 

The successful result of this case, I trust elusion that the operation was admissible in 
will be found to afford an additional con- such a case, for the reasons I have mention - 
firmntion of the merits of this mode of ope- e d above. M 

rating for aneurism. The applicability and There is a curious fact in the liistorjJTf 
expediency of tying an artery beyond the the patient’s symptoms subsequent to me 
tumour in cases where the ordinary method operation. I mean, the cessation of the. 
from peculiarity of situation could not be heart’s inordinate action. It will be re- 
adopted, were amply demonstrated by Mr. membered, that violent palpitation of the 
Wurdrop’s two cases. But I am not with- heart, on making the slightest exertion, 
out hope that this operation may V : .* ■■■,,: the roost, prominent and distressing 

still more serviceable—that it w. ■ b • ,• rn. in her complaint; this sypiptom un¬ 

available in cases hitherto regarded as utterly tirely disappeared after the operation* 
beyond the reach of surgical aid—I mean Since 1 have performed the above opera- 
aneurisms of the arteria innominata. ^ tion, a second case has fallen under my no- 
Ifwesuppose a case of aneurism oltbe arteria tice, in which lhave also recommended the 
innominata manifesting itself by a tumour adoption of a similar course, 
at the lo^w part of the neck, let us inquire 

what would be the effect produced by ap-.' ' " 

plying a ligature to the right carotid artery * Dr. Parry in his Elements of Patho- 
in such a case 1 The impulse of the blood logy, remarks that an increased quantity of 
would certainly be diminished, and more blood in the heart will often occasion its ac- 
especially at the upper part of the sac, the tion to be diminished, and that when the 
course in which the disease is extending \ pulsation of the carotid arteries is full and 
the obvious effect of an interruption to the strong, if strong pressure be made on one 
ingress of blood in ait aneurismal tumour is or both arteries, the action of the heart will 
the formation#! a coagulum, and fsuch 1 ap* be diminished in force and frequency. 
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TUMOUR IN THE SPERMATIC CHORD* 


HOSPITAL OF WONDERS, 


The following article is taken from the 
last Number of the Yellow Fungus ! Can! 
eucli things be ! Comments in our next. 

“ TUMOUR IN THE 6TERMATIC CHORD. 

“ Account of a Case, in which a Tumour in the 
Spermatic Chord wascamplicuttd with Symptoms 
so strongly resembling those of Incarcerated 
Bubonocele,us to lend to an Operation, by which 
the true Nature of the Disease was ascertained. 
Treated tit St. George’s Hospital, by 
Henry Jeffreys, Esq. 

11 Cases have not unfrequently occurred 
where another disease has been mistdken 
for strangulated hernia, and uu operation 
performed for the relief of the symptoms. 
The most common of these has been where 
an enlarged absorbent gland has existed in 
the usual situation of rupture,—or where 
there has been an encysted hydrocele in the 
upper part of the spermatic chord,—or 
where the testicle has been stopped at the 
ring of the external oblique muscle, in its 
descent into the scrotum. JJut I do not, at 
this moment, recollect an instance on record 
exactly similar to that which forms the sub¬ 
ject of the following history. 

" Philip Haplin, forty-one years of age, 
was admitted into St. George’s Hospital, in 
the evening of Wednesday, December 27th, 
UIJO, with a tumour in the left groin, ac¬ 
companied by symptoms resembling those 
of strangulated hernia. 

“ He said he was a watchman, and that, 
(Aliis return home on Saturday morning, 
jnjminber 23d, he was suddenly seized'with 
viiMnt pain in the belly, followed by con¬ 
tinued nausea, having hud no stool for two 
dayS before. The pain was referred prin¬ 
cipally to the navel, and the lower part of 
the abdomen. lJy the direction of n medi¬ 
cal gentleman in the neighbourhood, who 
visited lum, he took some pills and aperient 
medicine, but without any effect. On Sun¬ 
day he was bled in the arm, and took more 
purging medicine. On Monday he was still 
no better, and the bleeding and purgatives 
were repeated. On Tuesday he observed a 
swelling in the left groin, and was immedi¬ 
ately impressed with the idea that be was j 
ruptured. In the evening of that day he j 
had four or five watery, purging stools, but 
they were not followed by any material re¬ 
mission of the symptoms. The next morn¬ 
ing (Wednesday) he showed the swelling in 
the groin to the gentleman in attendance, 
who confirmed hia opinion of ita being a 


I rupture. The surgeon told him that he had 
reduced it; and, by his desire, the man 
walked from his residence in Chelsea to thu 
Strand, for a truss. On his return home, he 
was unable to boar the pressure of tins in¬ 
strument : the pain and distress in % bp belly, 
together with the sickness and vomiting, 
became much increased; and the swelling 
was larger and more painful; on which ac¬ 
count the surgeon advised that he should bo 
immediately conveyed to the hospital; On. 
his arrival there, the taxis waft again tried, 
hut without success. He was then put iyto 
the hot bath, and, while there, thirty-two^j 
ounces of blood were taken from his arrtijr 
when he became fuint, and in that condition 
the house surgeon again attempted the re¬ 
duction of the swelling, but with no better 
success than before; and 1 was there tor o 
sent for. 

“It was between nine and ten o'clock 
when I got to the hospital. Upon exami¬ 
nation, l found a tumour in the left groin, 
about the siaic of a large walnut, protruding 
from within the ring of the external oblique, 
which looked and felt, in all it# apparent 
characters, like a strangulated bubonocele. 

It was firm, tense, anu very painful and 
tender when pressed. Its anterior or pro¬ 
jecting surface was perfectly distinct and 
circumscribed, and its base fixed and im¬ 
moveable. The spermatic chord, from Urn 
tumour to the testicle, was free and natural. 
The slightest pressure excited great pain in 
the tumour, and increased the distress and 
sickness in the belly, which was swollen and 
distended. The man had vomited several time# 
since his admission ; appeared to be in great 
agonv ; and had a very distressed, anxious 
countenance. He declared positively that 
lie had never had a swelling in that part be¬ 
fore, nod that it had become larger, and in¬ 
finitely more painful, since his walk that 
morning to the Strand and back, I endea¬ 
voured for some time to reduce the swelling- 
by gentle and continued pressure, but to m 
purpose: and therefore proceeded to the 
operation, as the only remaining alternative. 

“ Upon cutting through the sheath of the 
chord, and dividing the fibres of the cremas¬ 
ter muscle, there turned out n loose elastic 
substance, which appeared to consist en¬ 
tirely of cellular membrane, and was as 
large as a pigeon’s egg. Under the upper 
part of this mass, coming out from .the ring, 
a firm white tumour, of the siae df a largo 
Spanish olive, was exposed, which Vas ii«- 
j bedded in and closely attached to the sub¬ 
stance of the chord. It had no resemblanou 
to a recent hernial sac, nor to the pellucid 
membrane of an encysted hydrocele, but 
was tough and thick. When cut into, about 
a drachm and a half of clear water escaped ; 
and it was then perceived to,consist of a 
cyst, the pariet.es of which w^rc nearly an 




(IIMYBEATK PILLS RETAINED IN THE INTESTINES. 


thick as a half-crown. Its internal surface 
wn@ smooth, and formed into little sacs or 
pouches; and it passed up nearly half an 
Inch within the ring, hut it had no communi¬ 
cation whatever with the abdomen. As it 
could not be dissected out without slitting 
up* the'ring, and at the risk of injuring some 
of the vessels of the chord, I laid it freely 
open, and, having first satisfied myself that ] 
nothing like hernia existed in any part of the 
inguinal canal, put some lint lightly into its 
cavity, and brought the upper and lower 
parts of the wound gently together with 
t sutures and sticking plaster. The man was 
'ojjhen put to bed; and, as he complained of 
great pain in the wound and in the belly, he' 
had forty drops of laudanum; and was after¬ 
wards directed to take two drachms of Ep¬ 
som salts, dissolved in peppermint water, 
every three or four hours, till stools Bhould 
be obtained. 

“ He vomited only twice after the opera¬ 
tion : the pain in the belly then began to 
remit; and, in the course of the morning of | 
tbe¥8tb, he voided lour or five large purging 
stools, full of scybala; and could bear pres¬ 
sure on the ubdorntn without flinching. A 
considerable degree of swelling had already 
come, upon the chord, which extended up 
within the ring and down to the testicle, and 
filled up all that side of the scrotum. The 
integuments ow it were red and inflamed, 
and it was tender and painful when touched. 
His pulse was full and strong, heating 108 
in the minute ; and his tongue was white 
and furred. 

‘‘Bloodwas ii.honawi-i rromhis am; and 
he was ordered to take a saline draught every 
four hours, containing half a drachm of 
vhuun antimoaii tartanzati, and as much 
sulphate of magnesia. 

“ December 2!). He had passed plenty 
of purging stools, and the pain in the belly 
and sickness had entirely subsided. But he 
complained of u good deal of pain and tender¬ 
ness in the chord and scrotum, the swelling 
of which was increased to the thickness of| 
a man's wrist, and was tense, and hard. He 
complained also of a troublesome cough, 
with an abundant expectoration of muco- 
purifora matter, which, he said, he bad 


he had a clean tongue, open bowels, and Ids 
pulse was reduced to eighty-eight in a 


minute. , , 

“ From this time nothing occurred to re¬ 
tard his recovery: the swelling rapidy 
diminished; the discharge was moderate 
and good; the wound filled up with healthy 
granulations; and, on the 30th of .lanuaiy, 
it was entirely healed, a very slight, degree 
of thickening only remaining where the 
cyst had existed. 

“ The close resemblance which the tu¬ 
mour in this case bore, in all its apparent 
characters, to strangulated bubonocele, 
the duration and increasing severity of the 
symptoms,—and the total failure of the 
remedies already tried, left no other re¬ 
source but the operation to propose: in¬ 
deed, to ha ve delayed it under such pressing 
circumstances would have been inexcusable. 
No part, however, of the relief obtained can 
be attributed to the operation. The com¬ 
plaint in the bowels was clearly obstruction 
and inflammation, brought on by previous 
constipation; which were subdued by the 
copious bleeding, warm bath, and other 
means made use of after the patient's ad¬ 
mission into the hospital. The tumour in 
the groin had probably existed for some 
time, The man discovered it by accident; 
and, combining it with his othei symptoms, 
naturally conceived that ha was ruptured. 
The rude and ineffectual attempts to push it 
up into the belly, excited pain and swelling 
of the part, and thus rendered kfl resem¬ 
blance to hernia more remarkable. Had 
the true nature of the swelling been ascer¬ 
tained, a better mode of treating it could 
not, perhaps; have been proposed than that 
which was adopted and proved successful,— 
viz. the laying it fairly open by a simple in¬ 
cision. The case, being one of me occur¬ 
rence, is altogether highly interesting, md 
its result very satifactory, M 

“ 5, Arlington Street, Feb. 1,182?.”* 


To the Editor of Tat Lancet. 


been affected with for some weeks. Tongue prompt and wide 

lather dry; pulse 108. circulation, induces me to trouble you with 


you with 


‘ The sutures weie cut away from the indo8 f ca8e fot Tu * 

wound. Twenty leeches were directed to Usc "- 1 ,emlm 
be applied to the swelling, and afterwards a I L. Barlow, M.D* 

large b*ead-and-water poultice, and a sus-l Bath, Sydney Place, March 17,1827. 
pensory bandage ; and the draughts to be I 

1 A Case in when Chalybeate Fills were retained 
for an unusual time in the Intestines. By 
E. Barlow, M.D., one of the Physicians of 
the Bath Hospital or Infirmary, and of the 
Bath United Hospital, kc. kc. 

The following case seems to merit publicity; 
it records an extraordinary retention of 


Continued. 

“ The next day, December 30th, ten 
more leeches w>:a;.pi it -L On the 31st, a 
healthy ‘.os ui* n vi-..- established, 
the lint came away from the cavity of the 
cyst. The swelling, pain, and tension of 
Hie chord add scrotum were much reduced 
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LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY, 


Mr. Amesbury introduced to the notice 
of "the Society a portion of a thigh bone, 
tvfiicb it was believed bad been fractured 
within the capsule. The bone was seat to 
town by Mr. Chorley, of Leeds, who bad 
the management of the case. Mr. A. was 
: - 1 with the history of 

f . v — i , ■ ■ «!.* -ven to understand, 

that the gentleman from whom the bone 
wna taken, slipped oft' a step as he was 
going from bis own door, and the weight 
of bis body falling suddenly upon, the 
limb, occasioned the fracture. Immediately 
after the accident, tire usual symptoms of 
fracture of the neck of the thigh hone, 
were observed; the foot was everted, 
and the limb shortened about an inch. 
Mr. Chorley employed such means as oc¬ 
curred to him, without following in particu¬ 
lar any of the modes of treatment commonly 
recommended. His plan of treatment, how¬ 
ever, was such as he conceived most likely 
to keep the limb extended, and the fractured 
t- - ‘ . The gentleman was 

< ■ 1 ■ »:i. nths, and was 79 years 

of age when the accident occurred. Mr. A. 
observed, that the fracture had taken place 
very near the head of the bone, and there¬ 
fore: there could be no doubt that it was 
within the capsule. There was a part of j 
the heck of the hone below the fracture, 
which extended through the bone, just be¬ 
low the head, the appearance of which led 
him to doubt whether there had been a se¬ 
cond fracture extending along the neck of 
the hone, in such a manner as to separate 
a portion of the shell of the bone from the 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

toko piace wto to fraetatt WM withi. 
capsule: be says, on the contrary, that it 
the close [coverings be not torn through< 
union by bone might possibly be effected. 

Mr. Lj.o'i ;> observed, that though Sir A# 
Cooper admits in his work on dislocations, 
that union by bone might possibly he 
brought about when the close coverings are 
not torn through, there is strong evidence to 
show that this is not Sir A. Cooper s opi¬ 
nion. Though he admits such a fracture 
may unite, the observations which hemafces 
in other parts of his work, are of such a na¬ 
ture as to lead us to infer that he does not 
believe that union by bone can be enectea 
even in such cases. 

Mr. Kingdon thought, that the neck of 

the hone might have been crushed without 
a complete division of the coverings which 
closely surround it. 

Mr. Ambsbiiuv was at a loss to know how 
Mr. Kingdon could have arrived at such a 
conclusion, for upon inspecting the cut sur¬ 
faces, he might perceive, that the fractured 
end overlapped as much as three fourths of 
an inch, which he presumed could not have 
taken place, unless the close coverings had 
been completely divided, and in this opinion 
he was borne out by the retraction which 
took place immediately after the accident. 
There .did not appear to Mr. Amesbury any 
thing in the appearance of the preparation 
which would authorise us to say, that, the 
neck of the bone was crushed by the force 
which occasioned t' f: 

Air. Langstaff .-ni-l, ! 1 *■ h.i: I 

preparations in his possession, showing bony 
union of fracture of the neck within the liga¬ 
ment, andjthat he should bring- them with 
him on Monday next. 

Dr. Egberts showed a tape-worm, mea- 


cancellous structure immediately V ,iwD‘h eight feet in length,.which had been 

. , .... _ '..1- 1 . I nvnn llA,1 hv tW Administration ot one ounce 


it; or whether the appearance which the 
bone exhibits in this part, was the result of ] 
ossific deposit, which took place subsequent 
to the accident. Mr. A. thought this point 
could not he clearly decided, without divid¬ 
ing with the saw that portion of the head 
and neck of the hone .which led him to ques¬ 
tion whether this irregularly united bony 
matter observed upon the external surface 
of the neck be or be not a part of the origi¬ 
nal bone. The bead and neck of the bone 
had been divided, and Mr* A. submitted the 
two portions td tin* inspection of the Fel¬ 
lows ; and begged tlm they would favour 
him witjj*their opinions respecting tlie pre¬ 
sent appearances of the hone, as lar us they 
relate to the fracture. 

Air. J/AVGsi aff observed, that he had no 
doubt whatever that this bone l ad been 


„.peUed by the administration of one ounce 
of the oil of turpentine in one dose, a£«r 
various other remedies had been used upb¬ 
eat effect. 


HYDROPHOBIA* 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —The case of the late unfortunate 
Ann Hudson, published in the [Morning 
Hi.ru!d of the 6th instant, with that Of the 
equally unfortunate Air. Dowel, as uetail. d 
in The Times of yesterday, furnish, within 
oue week, two melancholy proofs, in addi¬ 
tion to those already on record, of the total 
fractured within the capsule,, and that it was ; ia« thciei.cy of every variety of medical 


now united hy ihe interposition of Iwi: 

Air, (.' 11 . i.a way stated, that Sir A. Cooper 
<loca not assert that union by boat} could not 


ircii'.mcnt recommended by the faculty of 
the present day, in this truly unconquerable 
discus, 



hydrophobia, 

«whpo Werful y “^™S a f®>«i«'»lion of 
donna nnr 9 as Prusmc acid . bella- 

mm 


rtcSTT* !*•*.«« offer to thedevWd 
knoJTth^\? U l ]- 08e around 1)1(5 sufferer 

death tfti he ?' sease leads rapidly to 
some U f the . medlcmal P° 18on caii not effect 
some change m its course, they sav, let the 

Bvm S t eg,V - ea some alteration in the 
symptoms is produced. But, unfortunately 
Wey do not recollect, or perhaps do not 
know, that the symptoms arising from the 

absorption of al) and every one of the active 

poisons hitherto experimented upon, are 
precisely those that characterise the disease 
resulting from the bite of a rabid dog, 

1 russic acid, strychnia, upas tieute, upas 
antluar, the poisoned arrows of Java and of| 
Africa, the extract of nux vomica, the esseti- 
tial oil of tobacco, the venom of the viper, 
when applied to a wounded surface, ah pro¬ 
cure tetanic spasms, stricture of the mus¬ 
cles of deglutition, irregular respiration, 
convulsions, and death. The poison of the 
rabid (log, when it enters the circulation, 
gives rise to the same train of symptoms. 

I would ask, then, upon what process of 
reasoning is the expectation founded, that 
the exhibition of any of these poisons can 


jamemon in cold water; yet none of thaw* 
remedies are resorted to in the preS 

mp!i° d i eni RDd "Authenticated expert- 
meets have proved, that when a poiL 
*S* mineral, vegetable, or anS, fa 

ed \ a W0Und - tU animal « affects, 
ed until absorption has taken place; for if 

the ^ 1 CUppillg ‘ glaas be placed over ’ 

he poisoned part, but one miiute before 
tlie expiration of the time at wliich the 
poison is known invariably to produce its 
effects, tho animal exhibits no symptom* 
whatever. l\ow it is a law, that absorp¬ 
tion cannot take place in vacuo; therefore 
the mixture of the poison with the circulat- ’ 
ing fluids ib affected during the last minuto r .,. 

ot its application, that is, at the instant that 
the convulsions begin. 

“ 1 he notion that the hydrophobic poison 
is taken up and mixed with the blood after 
the manner of other substances similarly 
circumstanced, but that it does not produce 
its peculiar effects until after it has wander¬ 
ed through the penetralia of 'the animal 
during forty days or longer, is in direct op¬ 
position to all analogy.” * Every thing, on 
the contrary, leads to the belief that the 
virus, which is afterwards to contaminate 
the circulation, is generated in the wounded 
part from the germ first deposited there by 
the tooth of the dog, just as we see lake 
place, in variola, vaccine pock, and lues. 

The period of assimilation of the fluids of 


alleviate the symptoms, or avert the death, me penon or assimuauon ox me nums 
which they all produce with and iin- / the innoculated part is different in all thee... 
erring certKiuty r How caii ilor |»li( /!o:ii( ii,i, I But as soon as absorption of this assimi- 
firising from the mixture of one or wore of fated matter commences, the symptoms of 
these poisons with the blood, he distin* I the disease begin to show themselves. 


guished from those of the others, seeing 
that the characteristic effect produced by 
all and every one of them upon the animal, 
is irregular contraction, as well of the mus¬ 
cles of‘Voluntary as of invohfntary motion 1 
A%isense then, of which irregular muscular 

nctKi is the leading peculiarity, cannot be 
relieved by poisons capable “ per se, not 
only of aggravating, but of producing this 
characteristic and deadly symptom , in fact, 
as the effects of the medicinal and rabid 
poisons cannot be distinguished accurrtdy 
from each Other, no rational bounds can be 


(Index the presumptive iinpr' > «d»!i then, 
that in hydrophobia, as well other 

varieties of poisoning, the transport of tho 
deleterious matter from the wound into tho 
system, and the appearance of the symptoms 
peculiar to the poison, follow each other as 
cause and effect—ns won ns hydrophobic symp¬ 
toms come on, when the cicatrix begins to 
feel at alt tender, or as soon as there is 
sufficient evidence that the animal that in¬ 
flicted the bite was rabid, we should 1st. 
Immediately apply the cupping-glass, and 
keep it over the part for an hour, tfdly, 
Without having made any previous incision, 
we should dissect out the bitten part. odly. 
We should re apply the cupping-glass for 


to the share which the latter wav * Mother hour, to wash out the vessels by a 

in the destruction of J V 1 ■ t ‘ We 


melancholy experience of some • ^ 

« find tb«o poiso”* «"** ‘‘Vi 

enough to say, to ti, „ oUlority , eiperi- 
troatment -hich 1 ...Hbc*. 

ment, :m*i A , ‘-y (|11 ;.. I; . li;l ! (.V.sns em- 


moutlis of the vessels by tho 
free application of a heated iron. * 

During this treatment castor off, with 
peppermint water, or some other r annum- 
live should be freely tuhtm^Lered, uml 


Experimental Researches by Dx. Barry, 
page idi* . 



NEW SYSTEM OF TEACHING MEDICINE. 


RIO 


assafmtida lavements to relieve the gaseous 
distension of the bowels, which is always a 
prominent symptom in hydrophobia. The 
vapour-hath", and unexpected immersion in 
deep water, might be resorted to if neces¬ 
sary ; but above nil, the Clipping glass should 
•he trusted to, if it be found to suspend the 
, spasms, as it invariably does in every other 
variety of traumatic poisoning. 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that the 
tetanic drugs already enumerated, and all 
others of that class, should be most sedu¬ 
lously avoided. 

if these poisons be employed internally, 
, at the same time with the measures here 
recommended, the patient may perish from 
1 their effects, whilst by those about him he 
is thought to have died of canine hydropho-1 
liia. Besides, no precise information can be I 
obtained by this double treatment, whether 
the case terminate favourably or otherwise. 

1 remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Mysotoxicos. 

London, 9th March, 1 82?. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

“ Bmne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.” 

Horace, 


11 should not, however, have made this early 
' announcement of the plan, had I not under¬ 
stood that some teachers in the west end of 
the town have heard of it, and are at tempt¬ 
ing to palm it on the world as their own. 
Whatever merit it may possess (and I shall 
willingly bow, on this point, to the decision 
of the public) belongs exclusively to, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Joseph Riddle, M.R.O.S. 
16, New-strcet, King-street, 

March 12, 1827. 

First Series of Questions, with the appropriate 
Answers, illustrating the New, or Comtndro- 
Catechetical System of teaching Medicine. 
Nosology— i. Why are apoplexy and 
palsy like a hunch of spring flowers 1 
Ans. Because they are the first of the 
new-mes (neuroses). 

2. Why is a standard taken in battle like 
marasmus!— Am. Because it is a-trnphy. 

Sr no i-nr—3. Why is adhesion like a 
hasty marriage ? — Am. Because it is union 
I by the first intention. 

i L Why is a granulating sore like Brent¬ 
ford ?— Ans . Because it is near Ealing. 

_ Be. '(tick or Pintstc—6. Why is a pa¬ 
tient, with tenesmus like a ferryman of Pa- 
vhi! Arm. Because he is always on the Fo. 

, 0. Why are bugs like the epidemic of 

1666! Ans. Because they are the great 
[ plague of London. 


Sir,—I take the liberty of requesting 
your co-operation in promulgating my new 
and improved system of teaching the seve¬ 
ral branches of medical science ; and from 
its obvious importance to the rising :i- 
tion, I have little doubt of securing vuur 
support in its behalf, It is called tlmCo- 
nimdro-Catechetical system, and its pro¬ 
fessed aim is to smooth the avenues to me¬ 
dicine, and to render the acquisition of the 
art both easy and entertaining. My plan of 
instruction, Sir, is ab follows:—1 issue, 
daily, twelve questions on different branches 
of medicine and surgery. The pupil who, 
at the end of the hour, returns his paper to 
mo with the greatest number of correct an¬ 
swers, receives and wears for the rest of the 
day a medal, having on its obverse face the 
head of Hippocrates; and on the reverse a 
Sphinx, couohant at the foot pf a pedestal, 
on which are inscribed the names of Har¬ 
vey, Sydenham, Boerhaave, Holler, Mor- 
gagm, and Baillie. I enclose, Sir, as a spe¬ 
cimen of*the new system, the exercise of 
this dnjf, with the answers, as furnished by 
one of mv most advanced pupil*. 

After eo .-hievuhle labour, \ have suc¬ 
ceeded in arranging the whole of the Prac¬ 
tice of Physic and of the -Materia Medica, 
according to the new system, and I have 
made considerable progress with anatomy. 


I *—< • " uy a ruuicai distinc¬ 

tion like an important excretory duct?— 
iAns. Because it is a vas deferens (vast diffe* 
Irence). ■ 

, 'j m ' 7 '' peg tics —8. Why is the extract of 
like a good lecture ?— Jns. Be¬ 
cause it enlarges the capacity of the pupil. 

Midwifery 9. Why is abortion like an 
old coidedy 7-Am. Because it is Love’s La¬ 
bour Lost. 

Phakhacv— 10. Why is a patient ifth 
! s ; iat ‘™ 111 a fair way of promoti#?— 

14ns. Because he’ll have an order of the Bath 
Miscellaneous— *ii. Why is a pup a 0 f 
the new school like a man walking to Black- 
Becau8e h<,i,rare to 
Riddle's .muom* cf 

■«> the lrtrf April, J 

IpTpii. kck> a,m ' A vmnc ? for ohG houm 


To the Editor qf The Lancet. 

I h/I 1 ?'” 6 f ecdot f ’■ 

irom tne 11 ermite m Lcosse,” mav annum 
“S 0| >” «?Jer.,s»d, should ITS 
f • P';s>Ki» pen* it, f 1 tu 

k.n,ct C r I „nr, yP( | iti |i,i n „ ab d “ 3 
““ bc ■*» 'he future toretabS 



INFLAMMATION OF THE BURSA MUCOSA. BI1 


votes of affected and pedantic jargon, its 
insertion w ill not be without its use, if you 
JifB it:« place ia four very valuable Jour¬ 
nal:-*- 

'■* A nwid-aervant in a gentleman's family 
ueing 1 unwell, Her master having gome slight 
acquointtmce with a young physician who, 
b*a very redeotly attained die degree of 
lhcUtr, sent for him to attend her. The doc- ‘ 
tor shortly arrived; a dapper little person¬ 
age, “ neat trimly drest” in bran-black, with 
a powdered head, ami “ perfumed like a mil¬ 
liner he was shown into i) parlour: whilst 
adjusting hi#cravat at the looking-glass, the 
invalid entered, a robust ami strapping coun¬ 
try la*#, ftn tmsophiaticatod child of Nature, 
When the following dialogue ensued ■— 

Doctor. W*Hi child, what have you to say 
tome! 

(HrL 1 dto*t know, Sir—vrrv little. 

Doc. W&atdo you complain of! 

Gfri« I doitot complain of any thing, hut 
Iwnnot altogether well. 

Doe. Wd will soon render you eonvale 
etna; let toe feel vour pulse ; (placing his 
finger* on her wrist ;) sk in hard and dry ! 

Girt. l^ COBPetptence of hind work, .Sir. 

Have you ucu’r had any scorbutic 

tti&M 

. fHH,. Ho, Sir, 1 never had any election 
hat for poor Jemmy Copland, who went to 



Simplicity! (with bis fmgers 
Still 0®imr Wrist, taking out his watch, and 
totU&iftg the eeconds.) Ah! full and irre- 

gtderfWltot ere the symptoms that annoy 
' 

J you had any rigors, ortrem- 
you a sensation of tension 
organs—any tumefaction in 
4 regions! 

# why should I tremble, Sir 1 I 

* me any thing abominable! 

' p&oraot creature! You must 

l aperient, and Tefrain from 
^ menial or corporeal, 
h Indignation .) The corporal, 
.d itwure you the r.rperal :* rut 
S of my illness; I cm a virtuous 

the goodness to show me your 
J t | >t w hite agil dry ! You exjH?rience 
VJttwUche, and a weariness—# pros¬ 
it Strength ’ 

WVery angrily A 1 wonder, Jmt, how 
i to say, that ! have lost my strength 
** - n! Who do you take me for, 

you no irregularity at particu- 

a violent passion.) I have told 
Sir, that, my conduct baa always 

f. 

't be angry, my good girl, your 



ignorance of technical toms causes an ims* 
cibility which may produce a determination 
to your head, and occasion a sanguineous or 
serous apoplexy. 

Girl. No doubt the matter is serious 
enough, Sir, when you take mo for a com¬ 
mon strumpet; but I'll stay no longer to be 
insulted by your finical terms. 

In the violence of her gesticulation, she 
burst open the upper part of her dress, and 
flew’ out of the room in manifold disorder, 
slamming the door behind her, just as her 
master was going to enter, whom she rtishefT 
by, muttering revenge against the doctor. 
What strange ideus might have passed 
through the mind of the gentleman at that 
moment, is uot for me to divine; he went 
into the room, and seeing the young physi¬ 
cian gazing at the door through which'hi# 

: patient had vanished in breathless astonish¬ 
ment, looking unutterable things, and, ludi¬ 
crous enough, hurst out into an immoderate 
fit of laughter, which the doctor’s offended 
dignity not being nblo to brook, lie seized 
bis hat, and precipitately fled —sic transit 
gloria muntii. 

Yours truly. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 


INTI.ASMMATtOV OF THE JSW8A MUCOSA, 

Situated between the Integuments anti Olecranon, 
moctedetl by Phlegmonous Erysipelas of the 
whole arm , treated by tnriwni, after Mr. 
Copland Hutchison's Plan. 

Thomas Hanson, set. 53, This patient, who 
is a carpenter, and of spare habit, fell and 
struck hi* elbow on the pavement, three 
dayh-fir" admission; no uneasiness fol- 
1 1 wed until the second day, when swelling 
and considerable pain came on; this in¬ 
creased on the following day, when be 
came to the Hospital. 

Nov. 29. A light red, and painful inflam¬ 
matory swelling, distinctly circumscribed, 
extend# from the olecranon, down the outer 
half of the fore-arm; there is # slight lace¬ 
ration of the integument# ovut the olecranon 
extending into the bursa, from wWch seve¬ 
ral drop# of thin serous synovial fluid are 
discharged on pressure ; general health not 
'disturbed; twelve leeches to he applied j 
afterward# fomentations and a bread poul¬ 
tice t four grains of calomel, and twelve of 
jalap, immediately j «ntl a dose of senna, 
mixture four hour# afterward#. 



SYPHILIS COMMUNICATED TO A FtETUS. 


m 

30. Inflammation considerably extended 
on the fore-arm; pulse frequent, yet com¬ 
pressible ; venesection ad Jxyj. from the 
affected arm ; mist, ammon. acet. c. liq. ant. 
tart. 3«s sextis lions; continue the fomen¬ 
tations and bread poultice. 

Dec. 1. The blood taken yesterday con¬ 
siderably cupped, with a thick buffy coat; 
the inflammation, which has extended to the 
wrist, and along the upper and back part of 
the arm to tho axilla, has all the character 
of phlegmonous erysipelas. The patient 
lias passed a restless night, is feverish, and 
in much pain to-day. Mr. Lawrence pointed 
it out as a well-marked cuse of phlegmonous 
erysipelas, affecting both the skin and cellu¬ 
lar membranes, and observed that extensive 
sloughing of the latter would inevitably' 
ensue, unless the progress of the affection 
could be checked. Tie mentioned that the 
only means of accomplishing this object 
would be, the treatment recommended by 
Mr. Copland Hutchison, by free incisions 
through the inflamed parts, of which he said 
repeated experience bad shown him the 
greatest advantages. He said this treat¬ 
ment would probably prevent suppuration 
nud sloughing, in the present instance, but 
that it was equally advantageous after these 
processes had commenced, in preventing 
the further progress of the mischief. He 
therefore made two incisions with tho Bcal- 
pel through the skin and cellular tissue, in 
the whole length of tho inflamed part, from 
above the elbow, nearly to the wrist. One 
was twelve, tho other ten inches long. The 
exposed cellular membrane was inflamed 
and thickened. In one of the cuts it wus 
loaded with effusion of a dusky hue, with 
small portions of yellow colour. Tho wounds 
bled freely, and all 'redness of the limb 
disappeared. 

a. The bowels have not been opened for 
the last twenty-four hours ; the patient lias, 
consequently, passed a very restless night* 
and is feverish, with a furred and white 
tongue ; much inflammation, and pain in 
the limb} the cellular tissue is decidedly 
sloughing at some points, and a small por¬ 
tion of the integuments adjoining has al¬ 
ready done so; a dose of calomel and jalap 
ordered to be taken immediately, and the 
senna mixture every two hours, until the 
bowels have been freely opened. 

3, He was freely purged yesterday, and 
during the night, and is much better to¬ 
day. The inflammation is subsiding; to 
take fifteen grains of Dover’s powder at 
bed-time, if the purging should continue. 

4. The bowels yesterday becoming quiet, 
tho Dover's powder was not taken ; had a 
good night ; tongue cleaner} the redness 
of the skin has completely disappeared; 
the secretions from the wounds being de¬ 


ficient, they were desired to be dressed with 
yellow basilieon ointment, spread thickly 
upon lint, and then covered with a linseed 
poultice. 

5. Copious healthy secretion from tho 
wouuds ; there is general weakness, with 
slow pulse ; to take infusion of bark, with 
dilute sulphuric acid, three times a-day. 

11. Most favourable progress in all re¬ 
spects ; there lias been partial sloughing of 
the cellular substance, and skin on the in¬ 
side of the arm} the wounds are healing 
rapidly. 

1C. The wounds nearly cicatrized, and 
the following day the man left the Hospital, 


SYPHILIS COMMUNICATED TO A FCETUS 
DU KING GESTATION. 

Henry Ashton, set. o mouths, was ad¬ 
mitted sis an out-patient at this Hospital; 
its mother states that she has been married 
nine years, and has had seven children ; 
the four former of whom are living and 
healthy. Four years ago, and after the 
birth of these children, she had a primary 
syphilitic sore, for which she came into the 
Hospital, and was cured. Since then she 
lias remained fiee from any symptoms of the 
complaint, and has had three children. The 
two first of these three were stiU-boru; 
this, the youngest, appeared quite well at 
birth ; but, in about three days afterwards, 
red patches appeared about the umbilicus, 
and, in another week, about tho palpebr.v ; 
desquamation of the cuticle, on the hands and 
foot. For these symptoms the child was 
brought to this Hospital, where some pow¬ 
ders were prescribed for it, under the use 
of which he got well. Two months q r *o, 
copper-coloured blotches broke out /jpon 
the scalp, extending to the face ariu pal- 
pebrm; and, in another fortnight, the 
nostrils began to discharge. Then came ex¬ 
coriation about the arms, and the child was 
again brought to the Hospital, presenting 
the following appearances. Superficial cop¬ 
per-coloured blotches about the head and 
face ; thickening redness, and- excoriation 
of the palpebral margin* ; yellow and viscid 
discharge from the nostrils, with thickening 
of the al* nasi. Excoriation around the 
anus, with a circular elevated sore on the 
perineum, about the size of a shilling ; the 
latter is considerably raised, and has a per¬ 
fectly smooth red surface, without granula¬ 
tions. Took hydrg. c. crcta, grs. iv. nocte 
raaueque; in three weeks these eruptions 
had entirely disappeared; hut there being 
a little return of eruption on the head, it 
was recommended a powder should be taken 
once a-day. 



PHAGEDSK1C TTtOTtATTOK f , 
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FHAOEDEVtC ULCERATION OF TffR GIANS 
PI'NIa, THROAT, AND KIS, 

The following esse is Bti exemplification 
of the phagedenic form of disease , in which 
tnnic and scdufh'e means, combined with 
generous diet, proved most available in effect- 
in}!; a cure. 

George Tice was admitted under Mr. 
Lawrence, on the 7th of June last. Five 
months before Ilia admission he contracted 
gonorrhoea, which lasted three months. 1 le 
then observed a sore on the glams near the 
orifice of the urethra, to which caustic was 
applied without any benefit; poultices aud 
cold cloths were had recourse to, but the 
circumference of the sore gradually increased 
up to the time of his admission. 

7. The ulceration, which still possesses 
the phagedenic character, has destroyed the 
glams penis, except the mere edge of its 
corona, of which a very narrow portion re¬ 
mains. The front of this ulcer, which in¬ 
cludes the internal surface of the thickened 
prepuce, forms a deep foul excavation, 
through which the urine is discharged. Im¬ 
mediately behind this there is a convex 
prominence of reddish and nearly healthy 
granulations; apparently the front end of the 
penis denuded by the destruction of the 
glaiis. The circumference of the sore cor¬ 
responding to the corona glnmlis, has u foul 
white surface and ragged edge. The pre¬ 
puce is swelled, and slightly indurated. 
There is superficial ulceration of the tonsils, 
and a foul white ulcer on the right side of the 
pharynx. On the face and neck there are ?s 
few small eruptions, or rather incipient cir¬ 
cular ulcerations, of which the larger are 
about equal in size to a sixpence. The skin 
brkht red, and the cuticle in the centre, 
is elected into a flattened vesicle, by serous 
or thifli purulent secretion. The. patient, 
who is tall and light complexioned, with 
light hair, emaciated and feeble, with a 
quick but weak pulse. Mr. Lawrence con¬ 
sidered this to be a well marked case of the 
phagedenic venereal di-ease ; its character be¬ 
ing shown, not only by the nature and de¬ 
structive effects of the primary sore, but 
adso by the rapid supervention ot the secon¬ 
dary symptoms. As neither mercury nor 
any other active remedies,had been em¬ 
ployed, the morbid phenomena had not 
been interrupted in their progress, and the 
case was therefore well calculated to exhibit 
the natural progress of disease. It whs de¬ 
termined no mercury should be used inter¬ 
nally, but that soothing and strengthening 
means should be resorted to, in addition 10 
local remedies. Ordered cinnabar fumiga¬ 
tion to the penis once a day, bread and 
water poultice ; extract couii, v grains every 
eight hours j milk diet. 


9. Fumigation not yet used ; the so o 
better. 

II. Copious hrcmorrhtige has taken place 
yesterday and to-day, from the foul and 
excavated anterior portion of the ulcer, 
making the patient very weak. Ordered th^ 
fumigation, which lias been used three times, 
to be discontinued ; bread and water poul¬ 
tice. 

13 The bleeding has Tecurred to a very 
considerable extent.. The sore is decidedly* 1 
improved, having lost the phagedenic cha¬ 
racter ; a few’ eruptions have taken place 
on the head and neck. 

16. Severe pain in the left elbow and 
knee, preventing sleep. The knee is slightly 
swelled from effusion into the synovial mem¬ 
brane. Ordered six leeches to the elbow. 

S?3 Great general debility. Ordered six 
ounces of port wine daily. 

1*6 The ulcer of the penis is healed at its 
back part. The orifice of the urethra and 
front of the prepuce, are still occupied by a 
deep and large foul ulceration, over which 
the urine flows with great pain. The ul¬ 
ceration of the throat has become more ex¬ 
tensive, b ut without, symptoms of inflam¬ 
mation or difficulty of swallowing. Some of 
the eruptions on the face and head have 
formed circular sores, covered with scales 
about as large as a shilling. The knee and 
elbow are very painful. Ordered cinnabar 
fumigation to the throat, and penis; the 
yellow wash to the ulcers of the head, with 
bread poultice , the coniutn and wine to be 
continued. 

This treatment was pursued with little 
variation to the 29th of July, when the ulcer 
on the penis had healed. The orifice of the 
urethra, a portion of which canal had been 
destroyed, wus so much contracted by the 
cicatrix, that it was necessary to slit it up 
half an inch, on account of the difficulty in 
making water ; the throat was perfectly 
well, and the sores on the head soundly 
cautrized ; the knee and elbow were well, 
but the hands and feet arc a little swelled 
and painful. 

August The medicines and wine were 
discontinued, and the patient left the Hos¬ 
pital with all his syphilitic symptoms com¬ 
pletely removed. 

This man had had syphilitic disease two 
years ago* viz, chancre, followed by *or« 
throat, ulcerations of the skin, aud pains of 
the limbs. He took some pills for th» chan¬ 
cre, which did not make his mouth tore, 
nor produce much effect of any kind. When 
the secondary -ys. >: ■ii.> jope-ii." 1 . he went 
into the None.- :. Il.-pii.!, j-.‘. 'here took 
diet-drink ami pills; the latter did not af¬ 
fect his mouth, and he heard the surgeon 
say, " he should give him no mercury/* 
He has cicatrices on the body, from former 
ulcerations j one on the thigh is two inches 
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long by one broad# He remained in the 
Norwich Hospital about two months, left it 
cured, and remained well, until be contrac¬ 
ted the chancre for which he came into 
Bartholomew’s. From his description, as 
well as from the cicatrices, it is probable 
fhat he had formerly, as on this occasion, 
tho phagedenic form of disease. 

OPERATION BY MR. EARLE, WITH A NEW 
*’ AMERICAN INSTRUMENT. 

On Saturday Mr. Earle extracted portions i 
of n lithic acid calculus from the urethra of 
a hoy about fourteen years of age. The 
foreign body was situated in that portion of 
the canal, which is opposite the middle of 
the scrotum. Some degree of interest was 
excited on this occasion; for, instead of 
having recourse to the usual operation for 
extraction, Mr. Earle employed an instru¬ 
ment invented for that purpose by an Ameri¬ 
can, a Mr. Isial Luke, who was present 
during the operation. Its construction is 
simple. It consists of a straight metallic 
tube, (of which there are different sizes, 
varying from the largest to that of the small¬ 
est catheter,) through which passes a screw, 
having, at its extremity, a three pronged for¬ 
ceps. I he object of the screw is to allow 
either of the expansion of the forceps to a 
considerable extent, or of their points, (a 
little inverted,) being brought nearly into 
contact, ' ri -'-- 1 ■ ' * 


ceps was expanded, and the pTobe passed 
through tiie screw to ascertain whether the 
stone was within their grasp. The points 
of the forceps were approximated by turn* 
ing the screw, and the stone being firm 
within their grasp, its extraction attempted. 
It gave considerable pain ; the boy bellow¬ 
ing lustily. In about live minutes, a frag¬ 
ment was brought away. The instrument 
was again introduced; the drill passed 
through the screw; the remainder of the 
stone broken into fragments, and a second 
portion extracted with the forceps. The 
boy was now desired to pass water, and 
several gritty fragments were voided with 
the urine, but a large one still remained. 
The forceps was again tried; but as the 
piece could not be readily grasped, it was 
thought unadvisable to attempt the removal 
longer; the propulsive power of the urine, 
it was said, would be adequate for its dis- 
! lodgment, lhe use of the instrument 
seemed to occasion considerable pain. Mr. 
Larle was so satisfied with the result, that he 
has ordered one for the hospital instrument 


fifige of a probe or sound, which enables the 
operator to ascertain when the stone, is 
wMun the grasp of the forceps. A drill is 
likewise fitted to the tube, with which the 
stone can be broken in fragments, if too 
large for extraction entire. Mr. Earle, pre¬ 
vious to using the instrument, remarked, 
that it had been successfully employed by 
Mr. hey, for the extraction of a calculus 
from the prostatic part of the urethra. 
I hut, for lumsolf, he was a perfect novice 
in its use ; but considering, from the con¬ 
struction, it was adequate to the end pro¬ 
posed j ■ ? 11 . , , 

the ordinary operation, when the calculus 
was lodged m the situation it was in the 
present instance; he meant to give it a 
toia!, and the result would prove the extent 
of its utility.* J he instrument was passed 
down the urethra t o the calculus; the fqr- 

wiri, m! lepve, respectfully, to differ! 
with Earle in this matter. Once n-an 
a turn*, a man was performing an oih.-ih-.'.i. 
cutting and murdering the ' 

(m common parlance, writing "a letter 
anotlu-r happening to overlook his should^ 
and letter likewise, cried out in voluntarily 
* Good God, Sir, you can’t write good 
LTr-i; “ Why, Who the devil can, ££ 


Mr. Earle had brought into the theatre a 
man, with the intention of performing the 
operation of lithotomy. The staffbeing intro¬ 
duced, Mr. Earle informed those around that 
he felt the stone. As Mr. Vincent Imitated 
and Mr. Lawrence doubted, Mr. Earle again 
took. th« inofm»,. n f 1 ,... .1 . . ® 


- -V -f, u.pgui uc .„ijr iiuo «uu lur. juawrence doubted, Mr. Earle acnin 

1 his screw its tubular, for the pas- took the instrument, but the feel was now 
probe or sound, vvhu-1. P n a Ki OB .- \ » . :. 1 was now 


somewhat equivocal.* At this juncture 
the patient (having'turned to some account 
he observations that lmd been thrown out) 

?r;; t] ^ y T u ’ dn,t cut Lim f ° r ™ stone 

in the bladder. A H the absent symptoms of 
the case being taken into consideration, Mr. 

JL'a' i' "i' until next week! 

provided a stone appears in tlie interim. 


As Mr. Lawrence called so publiit for 
the names of those , i r^j. W . 
off-gentlemen, and as we should'be sorry" 
^ any silence of ours, to eclipse S 
brightness we beg 

l.>, to inform Mr. Lawrence, that if on 
i n IieX , t ’ l* e P Gt his dressers all 
cnn.-d ’ i 8e - ect frGm them that man he 

(Week? wS i mtltled t0 b * called weak, 
(Week,) both by nature and name « n 7i 
person, “ m pursuance of his duty to m-e- 
£iote the cultivation of sound ctourlL 

* *Ri£2L TZiLZtZ 

toLv-ba^nf 1 * 8 

1 *. r ’*‘ "fc 

^‘tiiu.aohi-itLstanainatbl t , L . *“ g “ 

: of ’““ 9W *‘" little tle«rie»ldet 1 V^ 0Wtt 



TRAUMATIC TETANUS. 


courts becoming faint and small in its beat; 
ti r r tit n m r the bowels were constipated. 

’ . HUM AS S HOSPITAL. Mr. Tyrrell ordered a (lose of colocynth 

- and calomel to be given immediately, two 

, grains of calomel, and one grain of opium to 

CAbi. of nut, suite tetanus, which ruovED ^ „ ken nigUt m d morning. Two pint, of 

FA'At mm-WB HOURS AFTKIt FUR t, e( , { mi , ra„t 0 f | W rtM. dilily.‘ 

APPtAEANt'B ok this TETANic SYMPTOMS, in the evening, the symptoms bad become 
Tup unusually rapid course with which the much aggravated, and on visiting him about 
following case of tetanus proceeded to a nine o’clock, we found the nurse in the act 
fetal issue, exemplifies the propriety of di- of giving a table spoonful of porter; Oh* 
viding this disease into the acute and chronic excited very great distress, and it was with 
form. great difficulty swallowed; the attempt to 

Thomas Lee, 43 years of age, a stout swallow being attended with strong eon-* 
muscular man, was admitted into the lies- vulsive action of the muscles about the 40 
pita! on the 24th of February, under the throat. The pulse was at this time larger in 
care of Mr. Tyrrell, on account of severe volume than at noon, and the circumstance 
injury to the left hand, and also slight injury induced Mr. South, (who visited the patient 
to the ri'rijt hand. The lingers had been in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Tyrrell,) 
crushed with a large stone ; the man when to recommend that the porter should tor the 

admitted was in a state of intoxication, and present be withhold. 

he was described as being a man of in- March 7. Noon. (Nec.m.i day of the 
te.m>erate habits. aum-k.j ibis case now presents every 

It was found on examining the parts, that symptom of tetanus, in its most aggravated 

affis ^ szsrzt :'g 


bo much bruised and the nsuh. toin ‘ . irul , d( , H ar( , ri .>id f and the body is bent tor- 
wus considerable bleedmg ^ ward> but not in a marked degree ; the jaws 

which, according to Mr. yrrtll, ! , rev< . n tetl from being completely closed, 

poarauce of cion.. inch*! *■ <->, ’’ ”, Q u « „f wood whkh the ,«*» 

therefore considered that as litt e mi^c m if took tbo precaution of placing 

waa done to the hetw,.e„ .he teeth; it h. however, of .... 

would be FOpo r *» m " ke .. imJ “"" 1 !, l °,',1,0 utilitv, for the Uifliculty and Mm of 

tire forgers. Ho 6*00 AwcOoo. i,, of.wallowing i. «o Steal, that the «WU 
wounds should be dicwt 1 reluctant to make the uttempt. 1.be pulse 

soap.plaster, applied raodcraU 'kS ’ Tll „ j, !;«), ami modi; the Am hot, an. the 
the Sne«s to be planed on ' J I, freely open, from the colocynth anrl 

patient at tbo •*» ““ g. !'l a ce.l calomel onhibited yesterday; the pupils arc 

keep bis bed, and to have h.s b““ ] f rmtr „ cU .,|, and the breathing; « labor,om. 
uSka pillow, above bis 1 '™ 1 ’ ? J ku The patient is perfectly sensible, and does 
“ p jk p ;, wish Mr. Tyrrell ln«rmbly u. 1 . of d „. A „ attempt was 

• fingerot thel * ion . llw . >!ulI1| .s f how- ■ 1 * mof cupt>ii,g; * mm to be 

'£ m * AsjS'mS '*•*■*“ 4ul ““ 

wa# g 0 *^ ^.es Were i> lied * ’^[The «*-*» iiwRi** Mr. Tyrrell, 

ftngef. ^°® lb '...nmirarir- freely, the pus J- , . plan of treatment, was, 

" ■<»*« Sit 1 in^ two cases of tetanus which bad 

being of a ^?^ ith " 0 f March, (ton‘ under his obsemtion the pnticmtB 

i^«t tbejf*^ e r tit ion. He was vim- puWOe df he continued *t the 

some difficulty da y by Mr- l . vm ' 1 ‘- distressing state until mo«o clock m 

ted at noon on the * very irrcaula. «•, " enin ,, w Uea death clMW& tiMS «eeR8 


jeession, or at inter- 
.uly. The abtlomirml 


h -d the ap- ward, but not in a marked degree ; the 
’ i *' .i I.,, „rp iiT»*vented from beinir completely ch 


patient at the same 
keep his bed, and to 


^atuooncm--very^«,* e evening. 
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SECONDARY HAEMORRHAGE* 

in tie middle of the thigh, at the part where 

the artery was secured. 

The patient’s name was Richard Robins, 
a stout middle-aged man from the country; 
he came into the Hospital on the 18th of 
February, and the operation, as we have, 
previously remarked, was performed on the 
20th. The artery was secured at the usual 
situation, and upon visiting him occasionally 
afterwards, it appeared to us that he was 
going on favourably, until five or six days 
after the operation, when there was some 
degree of erysipelatous redness about the 
wound. There appeared to be, however, 
but little constitutional disturbance, and the 
inflammatory blush at the edge of the wound 
subsided under the application of poultices; 
the suppurative process being now fairly 
set up. 

I On the 11th day afteT the operation, early 


Post Mortem Einjninafkm. 

This was, as usual, unsatisfac tory, throw¬ 
ing no additional light on the pathology of 
this fatal disorder. In the head, the only 
flnorbid appearance perceptible, was slight 
* < f ian- !i:rici! am, !■:. '•»■' 4 , sir,:r 

lliH-i cr.ii'i <■;*!..si.m ■. I*:• ‘n:m In ? •, 

membrane and the pla-mater. There was 
considerable effusion of serum within the 
theca u-riobriihs ; and upon the pia mater, 
at different parts of the spinal cord, were 
seven or eight patches of ossific matter, 

‘each of about the size of a split pea, and of 
the thickness of a wafer. The lining mem¬ 
brane of the larynx, and also of the pha¬ 
rynx, were more vascular than natural. 

Mr. Tyrrell, in making some clinical re> 
marks on the foregoing case, broached the 

following piece of •pure surgery : ** the sur- v _ s _ 

geon ho* little to do with the treatment of idio-1 in the morning, much alarm was excited by 
jiathic tetanus.” WhenwilHlusnonsenseendll the occurrence of haemorrhage from the 

— . I wound, evidently of an arterial kind. It 

efficacy of cupping on the loins, in 1 was restrained by pressure, but again re- 
cases of inflamed testicle. | curred in the course of the day, and also on 


The almost immediate relief which we 
have observed to follow cupping on the loins, 
in a vast number of cases of hernia lnimora- 
lie treated at this Hospital, induces us to 
notice the practice here. It certainly is one 
of the most efficacious remedial means in 
these cases which we possess, ami it is a 
plan of treatment that should be invariably 
adopted, when there is much pain in the 
loins. 

OPERATIONS. 

The operations performed since our last 
report, arts, amputation of the thigh in two 
cases, by Mr. Travers, on account of disease 
of the knee-joint. Amputation of the thigh, 
by Mr. Tyrrell, in consequence of disease 
affecting the head of the tibia. Lithotomy 
on a boy, about eleven years of age by Mr. 
j. H. Green j the gorget employed on this 
occasion. 


GUY’3 HOSPITAL. 
secondary ti.emor n n a o F,orcc n n inc. a fter 

THE OPERATION FOR POPLITEAL ANEU¬ 
RISM.—FEMORAL ARTEMY TIED JUST BE¬ 
LOW POV PA Hi ’s LIG AMENT. 

In the bast Number but one of The Lancet, 
it was briefly mentioned that Mr. B. Cooper 
had operated for popliteal aneurism on the 
20th of February. A» there was notliing 
remarkable in the case, or in the operation, 
it was not consideied necessary to enter into 
the particulars. The case, however, was 
subsequently rendered interesting by the 
occurrence of hemorrhage front the wound 


the following evening to an alarming extent, 
and it was therefore deemed advisable to 
send for Mr. B. Cooper. It was between 
seven and eight o’clock in the evening when 
Mr. Cooper came, and having ascertained 
the particulars of the case, he determined 
on tying the vessel as near as possible to 
I’oupart’s ligament, being unable to secure 
it above that part, in consequence of the 
application of pressure to restrain the hae¬ 
morrhage. The patient was removed to the 
theatre, and Mr. Cooper commenced the 
operation, by making a semilunar incision 
immediately over Poupart’s ligament, when 
the. artery was quickly exposed, and a liga¬ 
ture applied without difficulty. The patient 
was then removed to bed there was no 
further hemorrhage from the wound, wild 
the man appeured for several days m be 
going on tolerably well; there was but 
slight variation in his state from day to day, 
until Thursday night, March Uih, when he 
was attacked with vomiting, and symptoms 
of great depression in the vital powers. 
The vomiting continued at intervals through¬ 
out the night, on the following iqorning, and 
also during the whole of that day, Friday. 
The countenance was anxious, the pulse 
quick and feeble, and the sickness truly dis¬ 
tressing. Little or no relief was obtained 
from the means employed, which consisted 
in the application of a sinapism to the pit of 
the stomach, the exhibition of effervescenta, 
with brandy and ammonia. 

The poor fellow died early on Saturday 
morning, being the eighteenth day from the 
performance of the first operation, and the 
seventh day after the second operation. The 
friends would hot allow the body to bo ex* 
waiaed. 
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d raped*. Mr. I fan ter took a great deal of 
pain* to get the ostrich to breed in this 
country, but be could not. We hare become 
acquainted with a monstrous animal, the 
, kangaroo ; it ’« as big a* a large sheep ; and 
■ this great animal produces a young kangaroo 
that doe* not weigh above twenty grains. I 
have seen it w hen it did not w eigh a scruple. 

It seems to bo nn ovum hatched in the ute¬ 
rus ; and then, when it is hatched, it is ex¬ 
cluded from the uteru*, and received into a 
sort of pouch at the bottom of the abdo¬ 
men ; then grasping hold of the nipple 
of its Tuotlu-r, it suckles when it pleases. 
Here, too, how curious are all the works 
of Nature! you know, the old kangaroo 
is an animal with a monstrous pair of loga, 
vrith which it can leap the length of this room, 
and with four paws which only servo it to 
scratch or feel itself; but how different is \ 
the young one : it is a thing with most 
monstrous fore paws, but scarcely any hind 
legs at alt t with those fore paws it ding* to j 
it* mother, sucks nourishment, and then j 
having attained to a oertain state, it pep* out 
of the bag; and this gives almost the brut 
intimation to observe, that the female kan¬ 
garoo has been in the family way. (Laugh¬ 
ter.) 

Now, I say, whether you can see it or not, 
you must admit that all that !)e Graaf said 
relative to the power of generation, is true ; 
whether you can see this process or not, as 
it is ordinarily carried ort, certain it is that 
it is carried on; and sometimes the 
Gr'wjiam will grow’ to perfection in the 
ovary. 0, plenty of cases are on record to 
prove this, but it ’« gratifying to refer to cases 
which I myself have seen ; ami the first 
case I mention, was the ease of a woman 
who died in tl»e "Middlesex Hospital, when 
a Dor for OnXwne, one of the midwifes, was 
one of the physicians that attended her, 
The body being opened, the appearance of a 
sac was perceived with the broad ligament 
of the womb about it. Here it is ; wad here 
is the uterus enlarged. Now’ then, this be¬ 
ing laid open, it was found to contain a full 
grown child. This was the left ovarium. 
How can you prove that, you may say 1 Be¬ 
cause it was iucluded in the broad ligament, 
because the fallopian trumpet Was attached 
to it in the vicinity of the bag. Now if I 
tell you that Mr- Hunter examined this par¬ 
ticularly, and that he was convinced it was 
the ovary, even if there were no other fart* 
oh 'rrcotd, but there are, that would he 
auUScient. Very Weil, thi* is the fecunda¬ 
tion of the tmda Graafian# in the ovarium. 
Hut suppose the fallopian trumpet should 
prematurely quit it* hold of the ovarium; 
suppose a" kind of ulcerated process take* 
place, and an opening is made, and this 
uvula (irnafiana gets loose, but that the fal¬ 
lopian trumpet attracts new power* in 


the uterus, what then ? Why this little 
atom of vital matter endowed with seed, is 
like a seed thrown loose into the earth ; it 
sends forth roots, attache b itself to the earth, 
and live* and grow* there. Now this is the 
case in ventral or abdominal foEtatiou, About 
the same time that one case occurred in 
London, another likewise happened: 1 
have a drawing of it here, but it is horribly 
badly done : a woman who was pregnant, 
died, and being delivered, she was opened, 
and the appearance 1 now represent to you 
was exhibited: the bowel* being drawn 
aside, a full grown foetus was found attached 
by a sort of mock placenta to the mesentery. 
They did not make out exactly whether 
there were membranes or not; bat here, as 
in the other case, you will observe the en¬ 
largement. of the uterus; that goes on 
simultaneously, and it is a thing curious and 
! deserving of your consideration. As to vital 
actions arising out of necessity, you may say, 
that provided the ovula Grimfiuna gets into 
the uterus, there is a necessity for a supply 
of blood, and therefore it enlarges, but with¬ 
out tire ovula Graafian* getting into the 
uterus, the uterus enlarges, and the parts 
are all removed from one another; there 
being a child in the uterus, the mamma en¬ 
larges, and the secretion of milk begins just 
when it is wanted, and not. before. 

Then with respect to the ova rial foetus ; 
tliife takes place. I did not bring down the 
drawing of it with me ; it is in the trans¬ 
action* of a society for the promotion of 
medical and chirurgical knowledge; the 
drawing and the relation of the case is given 
by Dr. Clarke, and a very curiou* case un¬ 
questionably it was r—A woman had »n en¬ 
largement; of her abdomen ; it won a very 
firm kind of enlargement; she gradually got 
faint, and feeble, and she died. The nature 
of the case was by no means und^tood, 
and therefore they opened the bod H , The 
abdomen was found distended with congula- 
bfo* blood ; they cleaned away all the Mood 
they concluded that the woman had had 
some aneurism of some principal vernel of 
the abdomen, and that it had burst, (hey 
rrti.iivi-d all the peritoneal • •■wrings, nought 
through all the brain'licn c.l the Solti® sys¬ 
tem, hut found nothing of what they had 
expected to find. They were going to rw» 
linquiali the prosecution of the examination, 
ignorant of how this blood hod got into thi* 
situation, when some one suggested, or 
thought, that it was reasonable to believe, 
the woman wa* newly with child ; thi* ex* 
cited Dr. Clarke's attention, and bo thought, 
that if this were an, he might at least too 
rite ovula Graafian* ; he examined and he 
found it; he found that the fallopian trum¬ 
pet had burst, and that that was the source 
of all this hemorrhage. I mentioned to yon, 
that the membrane* of this part became ao 
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vascular that they underwent erection from j you cannot doubt of it# 'raacularity. more it 
desire; hut though very vascular, it is an -j probably wontM the water in which the 
possible to account for this in any other way j child float#. Thou the uterus throws out a 
than this, namely, that there was something membrane, the prove*se* of which seem to 
exciting irritation in the part. This wav ! meet prt« *•««#« thrown out by the chorion ; 
an ovurial foi.ua, the fetus Wing of a alee; hut this general attachment by degree* a«V 
that it could not pass through the ends of aides, and an especial »ttM.MKSt i* m*de % 


the fallopian trumpet, and which was big j 
enough to he distinguished manifestly as an! 
ovum. 1 myself gave l>r- Clarke a prepa¬ 
ration of a fallopian fotu*. which had at¬ 
tained a very considerable nia* ; he was the 
midwifery lecturer at the hospital at that 
time, and I thought it was more interesting 
to him than to me, so ! gave him the pre¬ 
paration. 

Well, there is no doubt then that the 
ovum is formed in the ovary, and that it 
passes through the fallopian trumpet into 
the uterus : uil this i« proved by result* in 
the course of nature. Now suppose this 
ovulft Graafian# to have got into the uterus, 
whin takes place ? Why, the uterus en¬ 
larges j hut it is the fund at uteri that en¬ 
larges, ami really three weeks may elapse 
and scarcely any tiling be seen hut a swol¬ 
len and vascular state of the fundus uteri; 
but after a little time, you see « little mem¬ 
branous hag, with Jfaccuhtr fihrn, shooting 
from every part. This is the first thing 
you see in’ the human ovum; and what do 
you afterwards see if you open it l Why, 
you see a little speck of matter, which is 
the rudiments of the fotus; it i# a little 
uoeck indeed, and haug# from the bag ; how¬ 
ever, a* the ovum advances to maturity you 
distinguish certain part# iu it. Now jVJf.j 
Hunter'* plate* were considered ft* master- 
pieces, in point of engraving, and yet Soem¬ 
mering scent* to have #»fpa#w& him; he 
has found artists that seemed to have sur¬ 
passed all other*. 

S v '“w then, 1 say, you we certain thing* 
ovuui} vou see that it is ft membra , 
bag composed of two membranes, the 
outer owe k called the cterite, and the inner I 
one is (‘ailed the afltuww, oontaiuing the thsid ! 
.4 n -which the child floats. Ttete *# Scot her j 
membrane fore wheeled, that i* produced ;> 
"by the uterus, this i»e»e*#di*»gly abuodaatj 
jn the young brute, and i* calk’d the- nm- s 
tm»m 4mdw> When the ovum get* into the 
uterus, the Micro# throws out * sort of fibres, • 
which nr* pmi«ed t» every diwttao® ; ■■ 
mhse^ucntly these fibre# become thick, form 
the plateau, and the whole ewaniuaicafkin j 
between the - a am and the Uterus i* effected 1 
Py yb« phmentn. 1» one part of the chorion ! 
tott have the pltwest*, hut at first the #t* i 
tachmer.t se'tus to be of s more general 
hind. Well, the®, the human ovum t* * 
teg of irsttr, composed of two membrane#, 
tte external of which, called the cterom, m 
evidently vascular j the internal, th* am- 
ntet, does not appear to te vascular, hut 


between the uterus cud the ovum by mean® 
of the placenta. 

| Then what is the placenta l 0, you 
i know it very well ; 1 need not particularly 
i describe it. If you take a placenta, «ud 
1 inject it with w ax iu a child, you will find 
| that the umbilical vein spread* its brunches 
j all over the placenta, turn au do the arteries. 

[ The branches of the umbilical vein coming 
1 from the placenta, may he said to he the 
! roots of that vein, being the blood which i* 

| carried to the child, and probably its nou¬ 
rishment ; hut the blood returning from the 
child goes again to the placenta. There 
do not appear to he communications large 
enough to let wax further p«#s; hut there 
is no doubt that there is » Munmuuicatite, 
for if you inject with subtile injection, and 
throw it in hv the umbilical vein, it re¬ 
turn* by the umbilical arteries, and »•»**• 
it is undoubted that there is a connexion 
between the placenta and the child ; that 
| blood goes from the placenta to the child. 

| and that it returns from the child to the 
| placenta again to have some office wrought, 
j in it ; »ud "it is reasonable to suppose that 
jtte |.t»centf» serves the child in sows such 
| way the lung* serve the adult subject; 
that i*, that it effects some change essential 
to vitality. 

Now the ground of this opinion 1 Why 
there are children horn under eimtmitaitcea 
j in which the placental circulation tea been 
obstructed. The funis ombiUcaH* ha# teen 
known to slip down before the head of the 
child, and then the head of the child press¬ 
ing down. the fmt'm umbthtali* 

agate* the pe^rts, sod no circulation goes 
on ; under theft# cirfumsUttcei, the child is 
always horn ch-ftil. I he plftcerits is not left# 
neeessary te the child than the lung# «w to 
the adult. 

Hut this *e sue view of the matter, i be 
miad i* once set upon a ft btfiiiry, and it 
proceeds to ask, how is all this Mood got 
together—-wtere does it come front l Be 
aware T sun only deserihtUf tee JKWtite of 

the placenta, and that, is tte 6*1*1 portteu . 

for there is aociter jttetb to the uterus, 
(he maternal portion. You inject^te fetal 
part ».* suhtilely, hut the uterine par* i# not 
tnjefted; &i»y i the tnaienwd part of the 
pim-eTita, th»# wteritte pwt, may be i»j§«td 
! from the vessel# of the uterus. Throw in- 
ijnrtN* into tb tMetite wiww*. y m inject 
j this and make it ft# red as possible, hut the 
| fot*} portion may te take® off from U, *»4 
jit will not appear a* If injoetite had tew 
3 G # 
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that the child might drink them, and he 
nourished by them; hut this is very absurd, 
because children are supported by Wood from 
the placenta; and children have been bora 

______ i without the power of deglutition, who never- 

iad the foetal parts of the placenta; but! theless have been well formed find strong, 


used. I say they fire separate ; you can 
inject them separately, and make each as 
red as the injection you use, without in¬ 
jecting the other; so that there appears to 
be a distinct circulation between the uternl 


^doubtless the foetal part is supplied with 
*blood from the uterine part, but how this 
supply takes place I believe no one knows. 

In animals the uterine part of the placenta-— 
in many animals the uterine part of the pla¬ 
centa is of considerable substance, and it 
forms little cavities into which nodules be¬ 
longing to the foetal part of the placenta 
' enter; but in the human subject, the ma¬ 
ternal part is of a very flimsy portion, and 
you may, if you plunge a pipe into the pla¬ 
centa, where it is attached to the uterus, 
throw in an injection which will pass into 
the uterus. 0, there is no doubt that there 
is a communication, but the communication 
is intricate and yet unexplained. 

Now the question is, Why, why is this 
intricapy l Can any good reason be as¬ 
signed for it! The answer is, Yes ; seem¬ 
ingly a very good reason. If the vessels of 1 
the mother bad led into the child; if the 
blood of the mother had directly communi¬ 
cated with the child, the child would have 
participated in all the illnesses of the mo¬ 
ther. Sickly mothers would have always 
borne sickly children. It is of great con¬ 
sequence that a child should be healthy; 
and sickly mothers often bear healthy chil¬ 
dren. The child has an independent life; 
the mother furnishes it with nourishment, 
but the functions are so far unconnected 
with the circulation and general health of 
the mother, thut the child does not suffer by 
the maladies of the mother, at least in any 
considerable degree. Mr. llunter, thinking 
on this subject, was led at first to suppose, 
that the diseases of the mother could never 
be communicated to the child ; but lie lived 
long enough to see his error, for infectious 
diseases are communicated to the child after 
a certain period. If a mother has measles, 
lumping-cough, or malt-pox, the disease is not 
communicated to the child till it is about six 
months old; after that period, the child is 
liable to participate in the disease. Children 
generally do participate in such diseases, 
and premature labour coming on, children 
have been bora covered with small pox; but 
this does not happen till perhaps the seven th 
or eighth month, I knew an instance in my 
own acquaintance of a mother who had the 
hoopiag-rough, and who produced a child 
with the hooping-cough ut the time it first 
breathed, 

Well, then, I have told you as much as I 
believe physiologically need he told, relative 
to the human ovum. Borne have bothered 
themselves about the we of the waters of the 
amnion; some have entertained an idea 


The waters of the amnion exceed by 30 
times the young foetus at first; and in the 
case of the old foetus, the bulk of the foetus 
exceeds by seven or eight times the waters 
of the amnion. You cannot imagine any 
better defence for the delicacy of the young, 
than that of having it suspended in a bag of 
water : any action of the uterus cannot in- 
jure it; but as the texture of the embryo 
becomes firm and capable of bearing pres¬ 
sure without being injured, so do the waters 
of the amnion go away. You know the 
growth of the ovum is entirely in the fundus 
uteri for a certain length of time ; at about 
half the period of utero-gestation, the uterus 
| rises up out of the pelvis, at that time do 
uterine motions take place in the child, and, 
as the phrase is, the woman quickens. Now 
at this time, the whole of the cervix uteri is 
perfect, hut by degrees the cervix uteri be¬ 
comes extended, and made part of the hag 
that contains the fetus. The obliteration of 
the cervix uteri, therefore, denotes the pro¬ 
gress of pregnancy, and it is not until the 
ninth month that it is completely evolved, 
so as to make a part of the hag that con¬ 
tains the ovum. 

Now this, no doubt, is very curious, and 
is the consequence of the upright figure of 
the human female. If it had happened 
otherwise, the weight of the ovum would 
have gravitated against the at uteri ; as it is, 
it can never gravitate till the uterus has ob¬ 
tained its full dimensions, and till the cervix 
uteri has expanded, so as to make part of 
the general hag that contains the child. 
The uterus gradually comes up in front of 
the bowels, and the progress of its asafift is 
noted ; by the eighth month, it has go^tbove 
the umbilicus, or as high as the umbili¬ 
cus ; it gets higher still, and seems to fill 
the whole front of the abdomen; but to¬ 
wards the ninth month, a very considerable 
change takes place in the situation of the 
uterus. Actions preparatory to parturition 
take place, which bring the os iptermm uteri, 
the os tinea, into the very middle of the supe¬ 
rior aperture of the pelvis. These are those 
adjusting actions preparatory for parturi¬ 
tion which take place. Then, at the ninth 
month, more efficient actions of the uterus 
take place, and the ovum is protruded against 
the os tine® ; it yields, hut yet it is injured, 
and forced away, so that blood is discharged 
from it, and it is made gradually to enlarge. 
There have been some who have puzzled 
themselves about inquiring why those ac¬ 
tions of the uterus should take place at the 
generally allotted time! and some have 
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held, that tlie burthen is kept as long as it 
can, and therefore that the uterus is glad to 
get rid of its contents. But it is held only 
the same time, whether there is a dwarfish 
Foetus, or a large one ; whether there is much 
or little of the water of the aumion; and, 
in short, we cannot tell the nature of these 
things—it is a sort of ordinance of Nature. 
Then, when the uterus begins to act, it is 
aided by the expiratory powers ; it is first 
pushed down by that which is free to move, 
that is, the waters of the amnion ; then by 
the weight of the ovum, and there is car¬ 
ried forward a portion of membrane, which 
gradually tends to enlarge the os tinea*. Then 
it is natural to expect that these membranes 
will burst in their most extended part; but 
this does not always happen, for sometimes 
they burst in the uterus, and then the child 
carries forth a part of the uterus on its head; 
but generally it is the other way, and then 
wliat happens 1 ? Why, then, the head passes 
down ; and what further happens, has been 
explained in these Lectures, a? far as phy¬ 
siology is concerned. Well, the child is 
protruded, and the uterus is contracted 
until it has expelled the whole of its con¬ 
tents. The child is protruded out of the 
vagina, and the uterus is contracted so as 
to hold nothing hut the placenta and mem¬ 
brane of the ovum : resting from its labour 
a little, it resumes it again, and it expels 
the ovum. Having contracted, so as to ex¬ 
pel the ovum, it must have reduced itself 
to so small a size, that the vessels will be 
closed, or will pour forth but a very small 
quantity of blood. There is no ha-morrhage 
where the uterus is allowed to expel t!.>» 
■ovum after what Nature has designed. 

Now, really, there is good in studying 
these powers of nature, which we should 
alwlfeu endeavour to imitate, and not inter- 
rupt%lways endeavour to aid, and not to 
internet. A child does not grope its way 
into the world, and get through, just as a 
chimney-sweeper gets out of a chimney, 
{laughter,) by any efforts of his own ; it’s 
expelled, and the parts must be perfectly 
contracted, when it’s expelled from the 
ovum. But suppose a midwife helps the 
child out, drfiws it forth, and so on 1 the 
uterus containing the placenta ami ovum is 
not contracted; and supiwise those become 
detached - ? 0, then you have uterine basmor- 
Xbage; and an inclination to get away the 
sec undines, may induce the midwife, im¬ 
properly, to pull. I once heard, what 1 
thought was a good story ; a medical man was 
talking to some comrades in his profession, 
im& he told them that which I dare say he 
Would not have told to others: he said, f) 
■*irs, I was quite astonished to find, and I 
trftft not at all aware of the very little force 
twquired for inverting the uterus! Now I 
It /or grouted, he had helped the child 


into the world. You know that the uterus 
has been inverted, and that the inversion of 
it has afforded the means of showing the 
menstrual discharge. 

Now, I did not speak of the changes thA • 
uterus undergoes, and yet 1 should do that.* 
When the uterus is enlarged, O, we see the 
veins very considerably enlarged ; nndwhen 
we cut through them, they look like as if 
they were composed of cells; we see the 
arteries of the uterus also very considerably 
enlarged. The arteries of the womb have a 
very curious tortuous arrangement; Mr. * 
Hunter calls them the curling arteries of ej! 
the womb: u very curious tortuous arrange¬ 
ment. And then, on examining the womb, 
you have appearances, which Mr. Hunter, 
and others, have believed to be muscular, 
and some have denied that they are muscu¬ 
lar ; but no one cun doubt tbe power of for¬ 
cible contraction of the uterus, who has had 
his hand in the cavity of it. 1 need only 
appeal to the sense of accoucheurs for con¬ 
firmation on this point. And now, then, l 
have done with the history of fecundation, 
and the growth of the ovum, as far as seem* 
to me to be necessary, speaking physio¬ 
logically. 

The accretion of milk begins at this time— 
at the time when the child i« able to suck. 
Now, with respect to the mammary gland : 
it is a gland that on© can hardly describe as 
conglomerate; it is smooth when you cut 
into it, very firm in its texture, and muck 
intermixed with fat; it is flat where it lies 
on the peritoneal muscle, and somewhat 
convex on the other side, it is a gland 
sending forth pores, and that’s what .every 
surgeon should remember; often have I 
seen a surgeon take away a diseased tump 
from tbe breast; then wiping the breast, 
ho has seen a portion of the gland remaining 
on the woman, and looking white, he lias 
said, O, I see something scirrhous still. 
Now, a surgeon should never look there to 
see whether his operation be complete or 
not; he should divide the substance be 1ms 
endeavoured to remove, and see whether 
there are any ramifications of white bands 
extending further than what he has taken 
away ; see whether he has taken away all 
the disease, and all the parts in the vicinity 
of the disease. It is what he has removed 
that's to be examined, and not the aspect 
or situation of the bleeding wound. Well, 
what can we say of the mammary gland t 
Why, that it is supplied with arteries and 
veins, at* every other part is; that it se¬ 
cretes milk, and that the substance is made 
of iv :j r . n>m tubes. You may inject those 
tula* r,.in the nipple. The gland seems to 
be a concretion of lactiferous tubes ; those 
tubes collect together, and make one tube, 
whi<'h ascends up the nipple, and terminates 
there. Now the skin, m it approaches the 
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nipple, suddenly changes its nature; it be* 
nones oi n g eyish aspect; this is the are¬ 
ola ; and this dusky skin mounts over the 
top of the nipple. The gland is, therefore, 

■ 6f lactiferous tubes, of vascular substance, 

' and* covered over with skin- But there is 
ao much vascular matter in the nipple, that 
it ia capable of erection ; and when it is 
erected, the flow of the milk ia allowed, by 
the tubes being kept straight, and it runs 
Out; but when it is not in a state of 
erection, there is an obstacle preventing the 
' flowing of the milk. There are contro¬ 
versies about the number of the lactiferous 
tubes, which, as I believe, con never lu 
decided, because there are only a certain 
number that become enlarged to give pas¬ 
sage to the milk, and others remain in a 
contracted state. You may put bristleB into 
them ; but, as for seeing wlnit are their 
.exact numbers, 1 think it is more than any 
individual can determine. 

Well, now, such is its structure, and now 
as to its use ; ft. secretes milk, the suste¬ 
nance of young animals. And what is milk 1 
It is semm and prummnHm ■ but the serum 
contains a certain quantity of sugar. Mow 
this is curious, that the milk, both of young 
animals and vegetables, should have a 
saccharine vegetable in them. And whet is the 
crasaamentum-^the curd of the milk? I 
cannot tell you; it is an insoluble matter; 
it is something analogous to blood, as 1 
should say. But besides this, there is oil— 
pare oil in milk ; and the propensity of this 
oil to rise, and carry the curd of the milk 
.with it, is what they call cream. If you 
separate the curd from the oil. you will find 
the oil to be a very pure pil. There are 
various opinions in France upon this sub¬ 
ject; and we have different proportions of 
sugar, and different stuff, contained in the 
milk handed to us, which you may search 
into, if you are desirous of making further 
inquiry upon this point; but, for my own 
part, it is sufficient for me to know that it is 
a very nourishing food for young animals. 

There are two animal substances, which 
1 say contain, and must contain the greatest 
nourishment; that is, milk and egg. You 
know a calf drinks nothing but milk, and the 
milk ia converted into blood, flesh, brain, 
and bone, with most surprising celerity; 
ergo, it must contain the elements of all 
these subjects i but I believe it requires a 
palf’s stomach to digest it* Milk is the 
food of young animals; but 1 don’t think the 
stomachs of old, or of sick persons, can 
digest it. And out of an egg comes a 
chick ; the egg must, therefore, contain all 
the rudiments of the materials of tliat chick. 
I say, suffice it for me to know, that this is 
jthe. most nourishing food for young animals. 

But, physiologically, 1 feel much in¬ 

terested a* to the function of this mammary 


gland, for here is a gland where you havft 
an opportunity of seeing how much of glan¬ 
dular secretion depends upon nervous action. 
It is really very curious that such a com¬ 
plicated fluid as milk can be prepared by 
this secreting gland, with such surprising 
celerity: a cow will yield a pailful of 
milk, and which must he secreted almost as 
fast as the blood is formed, and is this not 
wonderfhl, with respect to what the vital 
powers are competent to effect, But sup¬ 
pose the cow had bad the pet: suppose the 
calf had been taken away from her; or 
smppo.-e that somebody had come to milk 
her •>ln i did not like, would she secrete any 
milk ? O, none at all. You might stroke 
out of the lactiferous tubes that which was 
in them, but the devil a drop more would 
you get. Therefore, you see it requires a 
tranquil (state of mind, and a distribution of 
nervous energy, for the secretion of xnilk 
from the secreting fluid ; it is not because 
the blood secretes, hut there must be vital 
action co-operating, in order to produce the 
secretion. The effect of those vital actions, 
in compounding fluid, as it were, with such 
celerity, is, indeed, a matter which cannot 
but excite our surprise, a»d though it may 
excite our wonder, it is a fact we cannot 
deny. 

Morbid Anatomy.—I now speak of the mor¬ 
bid anatomy of the female organs of genera¬ 
tion ; and beginning with the womb, I have to 
say, tliat there are diseases in the vicinity 
of the womb, under its peritoneal coat, un¬ 
der its internal lining, in the broad liga¬ 
ments, and in the substance of the womb 
too, which are similar to one another.-*- 
They are tumours of a peculiar texture, like 
ecirmu. Here is one exposed to show the 
texture ; this is in the cavity of the v^>mh, 
formed uuder the internal lining of there 
are firm fibres, and substances deported in 
the intervals, so as to give to the whole ft 
firm degree of hardness, not that extreme 
hardness, however, that cancerous scirrhug 
possesses, Yet these tumours never nice* 
rate; they are not at all of a cancerous ua* 
ture, they merely increase in growth, end 
seem, as it were, to teaxe people to death, 
by the irritation they occasion in the sur¬ 
rounding parts. Here is a preparation in 
which there is a lot of them in dm broad 
ligament. Some of these tumours are of a 
looser texture than others; all this Dr. 
Baillie has remarked. There are something 
like cells in them, hut they all agree in tins 
particular, that they increase in gise, have 
no malignity in their nature, have no ten¬ 
dency to suppurate <a ulcer, are inclined 
simply to increase in bulk, but they are ex¬ 
ceedingly distressing as to their conse¬ 
quences. By pressing on the emtm, they 
meats uterine irritation, irregular and prise 
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ful menstruation ; by pressing on the bind- 
der, th «y CTeate a frequent desire to void 
toe urme; and bo with regard to pressing 
on the rectum, they produce aud 

prevent the discharge of fetid matter. Per- 
sons having these diseaues labour under 
circumstances which are exceedingly per¬ 
plexing, and it is not till a very advanced 
period, when the swelling has called for the 
patient’s attention, and the examination of 

the medica! attendant, that tire real nature eluded in the* hgature.' Now "this "ahould 
ot the disease has been known. There are make ub cautious in our proceedings, 
people who have been hardy enough to poke Well, then, so much for those diseases, 
instruments into them, for bringing about, and now, with regard to the diseases of the 
as they say, * change, and, they also state, womb itself , you find the womb chronical! V 
successfully too; but this is a practice which enlarged and diseased; in some cases, the- 
1 know nothing of. To pass an instrument whole substance of the womb is thus situ- 
into the womb, where you are uncertain ated, and it is known, that in these diseases 
what you may wound, is certainly a kind of there is sometimes morbid, and often fetid 
practice that should not be projected, until secretions, from the linings of the womb, 
the beneficial effect of it has been substan- Now this I deem right to mention, because 
tutted by the relation of a number ot cases, X would not, if 1 found a case of this kind 
and by the concurrent opinion of the profes- get well, report it as a case of cure of cau- 
sion. Now when these things, growing cer of tire uterus. Here is a specimen show* 
beneath the lining of the womb, increase to ing a uterus chronically diseased ; the whole 
a certain size, they are protruded out of the substance of it is thickened. But in the 
<u internum uteri into the vagina. Here is a cancer of the uterus, the disease always be- 
very large specimen of that sort; and then gins in the cervix uterus : and there are two 
tins is often accounted a polypus of the sets of these diseases ; one that begins with 
uterns. They have absolutely become so scirrhosity, and then goes into a state of uloe* 
large, that they have projected out of the ration, which is a fatal disease. Here are a 
pudendum, and descended half way down number of specimens of them. But the 
the thigh. I saw a preparation which Dr. fundtts uteri remains sound to the last. It 
Cootube possessed, where the bladder and begins in scirrhosity in the oeyvix uteri; and 
part of the pelvic viscera were actually this scirrhosity, which goes into cancerous 
drawn a considerable way down. Being ulceration, generally begins where there is 
some times of a pyriform shape, they have most mucous secretion, as I may say, about 
been mistaken for an inverted uterus. These the pylorus, and so on ; it exteuds progress 
Are the tumours which you may lie, if you aiveiy, and of course the fundus uteri is most 
can get a thread or wire over the neck of remote, and remains sound to the latest pe- 
them; when that is done, the tumour drops nod. But there are other cases in which 
off, and the patients are as well as if they the ulceration in the cervix of the womb 
had never had any such disease. These are throws out u/uu^u—u queer sort of fungus, 
tnabxmours which Leveret invented a sort Here is a specimen of that kind, but it 
of 9ire to tie; he put the wire round the equally shows the fundus uteri, remaining 
neck of them, and twisted it daily. There sound, till the disease has so spread s* to 
are various modes of tying them. Well, destroy the life of the patient, 
then, these tumours, when they present in ’Then I must speak of morbid ajyearances, 
the uterus, are esteemed, perhaps, polypi of as circumstances contained in the womb 
the uterus ; hut there lire polyjKms growths itself: and here I have to mention that there 
from the uterus, and here is a preparation ' 
of one, it has a thick base. Here is one of 
those injected, but still it seems to bo a tu¬ 
mour with a thickened base. 

What 1 want to tell you is this, that I 
know very well, that where there is a tu¬ 
mour carrying down with it a process of the 
membrane of the womb, there is no doubt 
that that may be tied, and that no harm will 
result from it; but even those with thick¬ 
ened bases may also be tied, and no harm 
result from it. But I have met with many 
cases in the course of my life, where medi¬ 
cs! practitioners, tying these polypi, as they 
«rc called, (for they *U go by that name,) 


l iir.* hydatid t. tiers is a specimen or uterine 
hydatids; ihey are of an oval form ; they 
have necks, mid tbsy seem to be attached to 
on e. another. The uterus becomes distended 
with them ; the weight of extension expels 
them ; and the uterus being enlarged to a 
considerable size, when they are discharged, 
there is a great deal of Mood dkcharaed from 
the uterus, X have known many people. «a 
1 may say, delivered of hydatids, and they 
have done very well; 1 have known some, 
who have been delivered more than once of 
such a burthen. Ruysch had an opinion, 
that if there were hyatids, there was «& 
wim ; hut X know not, if, uny»one 2ms had 


with thick necks, have included a portion of 
the uterus. Those tumours sometimes form 
within tfe parietiet of the uterus, and they 
may drag down a portion of it; but if the 
uterus is included in the ligature, generally 
fatal irritation succeeds, Mauy times h^ve 
I been culled upon to open the bodies df* 
people who have died lifter they bait hud* 
what was called polypi tied; and 1 have 
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portion still sarcomatous. Now these are 
the circumstances you may meet with iu 
diseased ovaries, I say, it» curious that a 
little part like the cmury should acquire such 
a great magnitude, 0, the cells often be¬ 
come immensely large, as I shall tell you. 
You can do nothing in the way of operation, 
I where the ovary is of this cellular structure 


tin opportunity of making remarks on tins 
subject, because the woman discharged the 
hydatids, and then we see no more of them. 

I say that I know of none, but Sir Everard 
lime sma that he examined the uterus of a 
woman distended with hydatids, in a work- 
^ house in this town; and he seems to think 
* as Ruysch did, that there was an ovum, but „ 

he has produced no voucher that I can see 1 which 1 have exhibited to you ■> you cannot 
for this opinion.. He says there were mem-1 tap a thing of that sott if you did, you can 
branes, but he only supposes they were the \ 1st out nothing, and it is very dangerous to 
membranes of an ovum. Now, what do we I do it. 1 have seen wliere people thought 
know of hydatids ! Why, that whenever there was dropsy in the ovarium, that they 


they form, they are either in a natural ca 
vity, or in some membranous cyst; so that 
the finding of a membrane, or a something 
thrown out from the lining of the uterus re¬ 
sembling a membrane, would not be an ap¬ 
pearance like what you would expect where 
there is an ovum ; and it does not identify 
that that is the membrane of an ovum. 

X may here say, that the ovum itself often 
goes in to a diseased state, and thus the child 
does not grow; that there are diseases of 
the placenta. Here is a specimen of one— 
of a diseased Btate of the ovum, such as pro¬ 
hibited nourishment being conveyed to the 
fastus: the little foetus is hanging to the 
morbid ovum; sufficient nourishment has 
been conveyed to maintain the life of it; 
but not sufficient to enable it to grow. 
When people have an ovum of this kind, in 
ft diseased state, after a time it is expelled, 
and they aTe delivered of a very strange 
thing—of a mole; as they call it. And a 
case occurring near this Hospital, of this 
kind, I went to see it, and I brought away 
the preparation I now show you, which I 
found to he the case of a placenta, from its 
being covered with membranes. 

Ovarian disease, —Well, I can say no more 
relative to the disease of the uterus; and that, 
there are such things told in books, though I 
have not seen them, as dropsy of the Fallojnan 
trumpet , But diseases of the ovary, which 
is the next subject I have to call your atten¬ 
tion to, are exceedingly common indeed; 
nnd it is curious to know that a little body 
like the ovary, not so big ns a pigeon’s egg, 
will swell to an enormous size. Now, when 
it enlarges, it generally has cells in it, and 
those cells are filled with gelatinous fluid. 
,jt show you here a portion of an immensely 
large ovary, which ban been injected. Some¬ 
times, however, a single cell fills and en¬ 
larges, and grows till it occupies the whole 
of the abdomen, and then this is what we 
rail u dropsy of the ovarium. Sometimes the 
whole '‘enlarges tQjg&er--thcre’s a con¬ 
geries, of cells, and^pg all ore enlarged, 
having a kind of sarcomatous structure, and 
sometimes the case is the comjmund of these 
one cell enlarges, or .two cells enlarge , 
are obliged to tap them on opposite 
/mdesof thetbody j aad tee is a certain 


plunged a trocar into some solid substance, 
but, the patient has died. I have known 
mnny cases, of solid substance of the 
ovary, where it has attained a certain 
magnitude and then ceased to grow. I have 
therefore to declare to you, as my opinion, 
that where patients have a filling up of one 
cell of the ovary, or of many cells of the 
ovary, that the case ought to be treated 
upon purely surgical principles : that when 
you find the body rising up on one or other 
side, and painful, you should keep your 
patients in a horizontal situation : apply 
leeches, blisters, and produce irritation, lor 
1 can assure you that I have seen many en¬ 
larged ovaries arrested by this treatment. 
Of course you would attend to the state of 
the pntient’s general health, as I imagine 
you would do in every case, in which a 
patient was affected; but I say this should 
be treated upon surgical principles, just as 
you would an enlargement of any other part 
of the body. 

When the belly is distended, and where 
there is one great cyst, forming the princi¬ 
pal bulk, the question is, about tapping it. 
Now I should say to you, you must tap 
where it becomes inconveniently large to the 
patient. It is a cruel thing for a female 
to be subject to periodical tappings, but 
there is no help for it. I shall telM^ou 
cases of postponement of this operating in 
order to show you the consequence of such 
postponement. It is a curious thing too, 
that sometimes when the ovary increases in 
this manner, the urinary secretion is sup¬ 
pressed. This is one of the circumstances 
that probably lias led to the treatment of 
the disease, as if it were a dropsical disease, 
as it is called—a dropsy of the ov«pium. It is 
not in every case there is this suppression 
of the urine, or rather diminution, for it 
is not au actual suppression, but a diminu¬ 
tion of the quantity; but where such an oc¬ 
currence takes place, it has been observed 
that the secretion of urine becomes renewed, 
and the fluid of the ovary is dissipated. A 
lady who had had this happen to her several 
times, went on in hopes that it would again 
occur, till her ovary became most immensely 
enlarged indeed, and then she was obliged 
to consent to the dreaded operation of taps- 
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juOg—dreaded by her; and I let out from I been done ! Why, people have passed se¬ 
ttle ovary a washing-tub full of tluid, a pail, 1 terns, have thrown in injections into dis¬ 
and many wash-hand basins full. 1 did not! eased ovaries, and so on, 1 hive known 
Measure the quantity, but it was very great 1 many of these pranks played in the course 
indeed, I closed the aperture, and ban- of my life time, and they have all been fatal, 
(laged her up. Now the consequence! Her jCertainly, in common sense, no one wyuld 
abdominal muscleB hud been so over-'treat a diseased ovary, as thev would do thd 
stretched, that she could make no use of i common hydrocele of the tunica raJinuliS. 
them; she could not cough: the following iLcDrauduV punc.tviie tWtwury, robs to have, 
night she had eomo irritation. in her throat, l a fistulous opening, out of which the water 
and she wished to cough, but ahe was tumble j could be passed; but I don't know that the 
to do it; she poked her huger down her! patient’s state was much bettered by that, 
throat, with a view to assist in removing j 1 have seen this, however, practised, where 
the irritation, hut this Only made bad worse, i there were divers cysts in one ovary, and a 
and her sufferings during the night were j good deal of sarcomatous swelling, in order 
almost intolerable. This is overstraining! to prevent the repetition of the tapping. 


the abdominal muscles. Now another case: 

A young lady who was really exceedingly 
vain of her fine form, had it spoiled by 
dropsy of the ovary. She was so annoyed 
by this, that she secluded herself from the 
view of every one ; she went into the coun¬ 
try and left her family; she became very 
large in the abdomen indeed ; she was mi¬ 
serable, and altogether it produced a great 
decline in her health; hut she shrunk , from 
this operation of tapping, fill at last she 
was reduced to extremities, and was brought 
back to the residence of her parents. A 
physician was sent for; be bad seen her 
in the early stage of the disease; he said 
it was a diseased ovary ; he said it must be 
tapped ; end 1 was sent for to perform the 
operation, but 1 could feel nothing like 
undulation, and I said, I don t think there 
is fluid in it. O, said he, that's quite non¬ 
sense ; you must perform the operation ; 1 
have known the case from the beginning, 
and why should you be afraid to perform the 
operation X I said, it may be n sarcomatous 
ovary, but if you demand it, I am ready to 
introduce a trocar, and 1 did. What were 
contents X It had been jelly ;■ it was 
■ almost a solid substance, but there did 
out a sort of thing that would scarce¬ 
ly pass through the aperture, which the 
doctor took hold of, and dragged out to a 
considerable length; but really there was 
no good done by the operation. Well, you 
must go on with the practice of your profes¬ 
sion, according to those rules that expe¬ 
rience ha# established to be right. But this 
is so deplorable a thing for a person, appa¬ 
rently otherwise healthy, to submit to this 

periodical tapping, that almost every med¬ 
ial man ha- lweiideviM-.i; means to cure the 
disease, or to prevent the necessity of a re¬ 
currence to this operation. Now we are 
S* the arbitrators of the life ami death of 
people; if they die in consequence of dm- 
£ 2 , why it cannot be helped, and people 
submit to it, for they know it m inevitable 
but we had better not be making experi¬ 
ments that probably may destroy top. mi 
bring disgrace ou our profession. % w> L 


The lady whose case 1 have mentioned, said 
this to me, “ What, must .1 submit to this 
periodically ! Is there no mode that cun bo 
adopted to obviate such a course !" And a 
very rational lady she was. I told her that 
there was no mode, save this one, namely, 
putting in a crinulu, and leaving it in, but that 
l thought that as line! ft doom ns the other. 
She said, ■* 1 shall have that done.” She was 
a woman of great determination, and of 
great intellect; she decided that she would 
have it done, and that if 1 did not choose to 
do it. some other body should. Well, then, 

1 tapped the abdomen the second time, or 
rather the third or fourth time, for it had 
been tapped several times before, and put 
in through the ennula of the trocar a cathe¬ 
ter, and fixing the tube, I dressed the part, 
up, and put ou a bandage. 1 thought this 
was a very good way of proceeding, but the 
case terminated fatally. Now I know Dr. 
Gooch was much inclined to recommend 
that operation; i have only, however, to 
tell you what 1 know myself respecting these 
cases ; and I say, I should be more disposed 
to let disease destroy the patients, than to 
incur the blame of having at all aided in 
their destruction. . 

I omitted to say this—I am convinced 
that an enlarged ovary, treated on surgical 
principles, even subsequent to these opera¬ 
tions, may do good. And here 1 have to 
toll you what’s come within my own know¬ 
ledge in treating the disease in this maimer. 

I have tapped many ovaries, and by produc¬ 
ing counter irritation with blisters and so on, 
l have kept them from tilling again. I could 
tell you a very considerable number of cases, 
but the case of one old woman shall suffke. 
'Phis old woman 1 kept nine months in the 
hosr.itul, and there was no filling of the 
ovary ; 1 could not detain her anv longer ; 
it would not have been right to Rave done 
bo, and I let her go ; but 1 raid to her, if 
ever this should fill again, do apply early, 
and she said she would. However, 1 saw 
mt the old woman again for two years, and 
then she was * patient in the house, with a 
dougbiDg »orO of kg, mi her-abdomen 
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wus fell, I asked the old woman why she arine at first—a considerable flow of urine 
did not come early, according to her pro- from the relaxation induced in the cyst of 
Btiae; she said she did not like to be blis- tlte ovary; but, on the third day, the ovary 
tered. She told me; Bhe had not filled for & begins to fill again, andthe urinary secretion 
year after leaving this hospital; that she is diminished. It is not in every caee of 
find, gone to a dispensary, and got tapped, diseased ovary you find this; sometimes 
Inti that this was the second time of filling yon find it, and sometimes you do not; and 
since’she had been in this hospital before, tbis is the case of all sympathetic affections 
Nbw the diminution of urine is a curious that I know anything of: the stomach and 
tiling. Some would be inclined to say it the head sympathise; and there are people; 
was the pressure of the ovary upon the kid- too, of diseased stomachs, without cerebral 
ne»i that ('iiiist-d ii: but that opinion mi.not affection. - ; * 

be'lnaiiithir.ei!.fi‘r tin* oven w.11 Ml. anc. the 1 lint* u preparation here of the state of 
secretion Will come on when the ovary is at an ovary, where, instead of-jelly, or a sort 
its greatest magnitude; just as I have oh- of gelatinous fluid, ora bloody fluid being 
Served in the case I have mentioned, for found, there was stuflflike water-gruel in it; 
several times that lady was relieved in this this stuff became solid from residence, and 
way, and which induced her to postpone the was afterwards rolled up into bolls like gun- 
tapping. bullets. The surgeon who examined the 

1 remember, when I was quite a boy, body, and who gave me the preparation, 
hearing this case : that an old woman, or was much surprised at this form of appear* 
au oldish woman, with an exceedingly large once. There was also a great ball of hair 
belly, was waddling over London Bridge on rolled up, and plastered over with this 
a cattle day, and there arose behind her a water-gruel sort of stuff', 
cry of mad ox, mad ox! She was terribly Yes, you find hair grow from the sides of 
afraid; she waddled into one of the recesses the ovaries, and afterwards become de- 
on the bridge ; the ox passed her ; and tached ; but it is curious that this hair has 
from the state of fear into which she was no bulb to it, as hairs in common have, 
thrown, she immediately begau to piddle. Also oil is found in these cysts ; orl which 
and the water continued to flow from her, becomes like suet when cold, If you open 
until she waB as light as a greyhound, the body when warm, you will find it to be 
(Laughter.) oi 1 hut if you allow the body to get cold, 

Wow this suppression or diminution of this becomes of a suety sort of consistency, 
urine cannot be owing to pressure; and! Also in the ovary, you sometimes meet 
what is it owing to 1 O, no doubt, it is a 1 with femes; and whenevex bones have been 
sympathy ; no doubt that the kidneys are!met with, the medical man who has ex- 
sympathetically affected with the ovary. 1 jammed the case, has been apt to suspect 
would not tell this to those who choose to that there was a foetus. This was the 
be incredulous, but I tell you it, as my opinion formerly, that there was an ovarial 
opinion of the only solution of it; and if foetus in such a case, and that the rest of 
you can keep tlie ovary exempt from irrita- the foetus had decayed and been absorbed, 
tion, you will keep the kidneys from this but that these bones hail been left: now 
sympathetic affection. Thus it haB hfip- Doctor Baillie invalidated this opinion, tpi 
pened when I have treated the disease of the examination of a child who must h^b 
the ovary, by surgical measures, after the been a virgin, and in whose ovary he falnd 
depletion of their contents, that 1 have pro- a bone. Then I dare say those who are 
longed the secretion of urine for an in- disposed to speculate, might say, O, well, 
definite period. I do not remember whe- 1 don’t wonder at that; the ovary is kept 
tlier, in the case of the lady 1 have men- down with very peculiar and elastic powers ; 
tioned to you, there was a diminution of it may form bone; it is intended to form 
urine; I do not remember whether there bone, which might be the rudiments of the 
was or not, but 1 remember many patients embryo, and so on. Now that does not at 
in this hospital in whom it was; one all seem to me to be sound physiology ; find 
woman in particular—an old stager, who it is invalidated by this case—a case which 
used to go into all the hospitals in London, occurred in an animal that was neither mala 
to get tapped ; I tapped that woman ; after- nor female, to wit, a gelding. (Laughter.) 
wards, I put on the bandages, leaving a One of the horses of the artillery at Wool* 
little sor| of trap-door, where l could apply wich died ; Mr. Coleman had him opened, 
a blister; by doing so. keeping her in a re- and he found below his kidney a kmd of 
cumbent position, and attending to the state cyst which had in it a tumour, of a fleshy 
of her bowels, she lias got round, but her hardness; he tried to cut it through, but 
Urinary secretion W»d to stop on the he could not, and he was obliged to saw it. 
third day. It was a fleshy tumour in a sort of cyst, but 

I may tell you, that whenever the water containing ham-teeth —large horse-teeth, 
»discharged,"in general there is a flow of with processes of enamel descending be* 


v*« 
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form the boa«« of the teeth, Now these 
eould not have been formed, bat upon the 
bulbs, and upon compound capsules. Well, 
^mn, the vessels of a part seem competent, 
to do anything, and to build up any Kind of ( 
structure. Now this is what I have to say 
about the disease of the ovary. 

Superfcetation .— A great deal of fuss has 
been made of late where appearances have 
been met with, that have led to the idea of 
the existence of what is called suptrfMotion, 
us if there was an embryo within an em¬ 
bryo. You have heard of those cases, 
doubtless. A person has some swelliug in 
the abdomen, the nature of which is unin¬ 
telligible ; and, subsequently, the patient 
dying, on being examined, it is found that 
this swelling is something like a foetus; 
that there is a head, and a trunk, and limbs 
to it. But, in general, nothing has been 
made out, as to the supply of such a foetus. 

J. have no doubt it is supplied, if the case 
was made out at all, by the aortic system of 
the subject. But it is supposed to be a 
sort of second conception—a fetus within a 
fetus, and looked upon as exceedingly mar¬ 
vellous. Now, if the same thing luid grown 
upon the hack of a patient, why there would 
have been no marvel in it: do we not find 1 
children formed with superfluous mem- \ 
branes, and yet consider them as no matter* 
of surprise at all ? 1 may be wrong, you 
see, in these opinions, but I tell you my 
potions about them. To me there does not 
peem to be any tiling very remarkable. 

Monstrosities .'—1 have not talked of man- 
gtrusities ; the subject is endless; but I wish 
to tell you, what seems to me, physiologi¬ 
cally speaking, the most curious thing with 
respect to monstrosities, as related in a case 
by Dr, Clarke: ft woman was delivered, 
*wko had two ova; out of one ovum was 
farmed a healthy well-formed child, but 
pere seemed to be more in the uterus ; and 
out of the other ovum there was delivered a 
mass of flesh, about seven or eight, indies 
Jong, three or four inches in breadth, and 
one and a half inch, or two niches, in thick¬ 
ness ; in one part of It there was inserted 
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nate Prom the placenta which produced a 
mass of flesh, and a well modelled thigh¬ 
bone, differing in nothing from a natural 
thigh-hone, saving its gigantic size ? 

Well, I say, in a physiological point of 
view, this is curious. In general it is said; 
where products come out from a seeohjJ 
ovum, that there is a communication be¬ 
tween the vessels of the placenta of the 
two ovums, so that this accounts for a sort 
of mode of conveying nourishment. - 
Well, this is all 1 have to say on the sub¬ 
ject of the morbid anatomy, or its appear. 
Races in the examination of the fwai 
genitals. 
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On Specific Feum. 

This name is given to a class of diseases 
which have all the essential characters of 
idi<>pathicftm,bu* with several peculiarities 
by which they are distinguished both from 
ordinary fever, and from one another. They 
have been usually termed tmnihenmu i, or 
eruptive fevers, from their being commonly 
attended with an efflorescence or eruption of 
some kind on the skin, different in the diffe¬ 
rent species, as 1 shall presently describe to 
you. There ia a considerable number of 
tfi cm; specific or eruptive fevers, the chief of 
which are snwll-jm, chicken-pox, measles, scar¬ 
let fever, the ranine, tynunrhe parothhta, or 
the mumps, and pr- Imhiv others less known. 
These are all sufficiently characterised as 

qirri/ir/i.r«*; but others have been included 

the funis, and the other end was attaclu d to j in the class, with doubtful propriety. Such 
are fteelis or the plague, erysipelas, miliaria, 


the ovum it had neither head nor extre¬ 
mities, I>r, Clarke took it home, and in¬ 
jected it from the funis ; he made it red 
throughout wjth injection ; it was a fleshy 
mass ; it was cut asunder, and what do you 
think he found in it? Heart, lungs, or 
digestive organs 1 Not one of them ; it 
W«s a vascular *sm .« ihr mch uit • but nearly 
extending the wV.-l- frngdi .-f r, there was 
a gigantic thigh-bone, much bigger than 
' 1 fete belonged to any child born in 


urticaria, pemphigus, and aphtha* 1 shall pro¬ 
ceed now to explain to you in what respects 
these specificfevers differ from ordinary idlapa- 
Otic fever, and then describe the peculiari¬ 
ties of each. 

The sptcftc fevers committee with the 
symptoms of ordinary idiopathic Merer, both 
local and general. The manner of attack is 
sim . Th if ;•••»■. for example, jfe local 
■ - • -I:a of Lu ih-'head, with diatnrb- 


tbe natural way. You will say, what vessels j auee of the mtsaruti functions; and the same 
were tfowfe to supply this bone, when thvr- I cHuiiintiamit disorder, ($rymw of a febrile 
wn neit|er heart nor anything of that kind j state of system). So that, you 

found in the mas# ? Did the vessels ema-j would be unable to ascertain the precise na* 
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turc of ilia disease. If, for instance, yon 
saw a patient during the eruptive fever of 
mail par, and before tbe eruption bad made 
its appearance on tbe skin, you would be 
unable to determine tbe actual nature ot the 
disoase present. You would say, tbe pa¬ 
tient is labouring under fever ’, but nothing 
further. It is not till you bad watched the 
process of tbe disease for a certain time, 
that you would be able to determine its par¬ 
ticular nature. 

The peculiarities of this class of diseases 
arc various. 

. 1. They are contagiou in the stricUst 


I shall now proceed to mention Uiem indi¬ 
vidually, and nearly in the order given above. 
It is not necessary to be very minute here, 
because you will easily perceive that the 
treatment is very simple, being merely pal¬ 
liative-, while the means we employ are of 
tbe simplest kind; for wo have no specific 
remedies, such as mercury is in syphilis, 

1. Small pox (variola). This is tbe most 
important of the specific fewrs, for none, pro¬ 
bably, has been so destructive to the human 
race. The first mention made of this dis¬ 
ease is in the writings of the Arabian phy¬ 
sicians, about tbe fourth century; but it is 


sense of tbe tern, as I before explained to: not spoken of as a new disease, but as one 
you: that is, they are produced, each of I with which they had been lonj* familiar: 
them, by the action of a peculiar poison or • nor i- any allusion made to its origin or first 
virus ; which tin.* is genorni<-<! in the body appearance. 


of the sick while labouring under the dis¬ 
ease, and communicated to another, either 
in the way of actual contact in a solid or 
fluid form, or by effluvia. There is no suf¬ 
ficient reason to believe, that they ever 
arise spontaneously, or from any other 
source than thut I have just mentioned. 

2. They are all of them, 

speaking, »?eu> diseases, no men:;; :i ufihtiu 
being mude in tlie works of tbe older writ¬ 
ers ; such as those ofilippocrates, Arctrvus, 
Galen, Celsus, or others equally Temote. 
The exact time of their first appearance is 
unknown; nor do we know any tiling cer¬ 
tain regarding their origin, so as to enable 
us to account for their existence atone time 
or place, rather than another. It is not im¬ 
probable that they may have had their source 
in the application of a virus from some ani¬ 
mal in a diseased state ; and! the disease, 
when thus once excited, might have been 
transmitted afterwards from one human sub¬ 
ject to another; just as we ; seetobe the 
case with regard to the vaccine disease. But 
this is mere conjecture, 

3. They take place but once in the same 
individual, those who liuve gone through 
the disease being afterwards exempt from 

_„i 


The attack of the variolous fever is said to 
be distinguished by an unusual degree of 
pain in the back and loins, and also pain 
upon pressure on the epigastrium. These 
symptoms, though often present, are not at 
all times remarkable. About tlie third day 
from the commencement of the fever, there 
i'pji-cr on the skin very minute red spots, at 
«iat scarcely larger than flea-bites, and 
without perceptible elevation. In a few 
hours they spread, become elevated, and 
gradually rise into pimples, which go into 
suppuration, in the space of from four or five 
to eight days or longer, depending much 
upon the number of the pustules present. 
The pustules thus formed, gradually become 
dry, and in general without breaking, the 
fluid they contain being either dissipated by 
exhalation, or absorbed. A brownish crust 
forms on the surface, which, in a week 
or more, falls off, leaving a red spot be¬ 
hind on the skin; and often a depression or 
pitting, which remains for life. It is com* 
manly many weeks before the skin recover.] 
its natural hue. 


r 


There are many varieties to he observed 

_ ->— 4 ,__ both as regards the fever and 

their influence. This rule is general with I *! ie eru ption, 1 bus, the eruptive fever is at 
regard to all of them ; though there are pro -1 ^ mes . 80 m dd, «s hardly to be. noticed; and 
bnbly exceptions. These, however, are very m . V as . caBe l * ie succeeding eruption is 
few; and indeed most of those that have I h* point of numbers ; in such cases, 

been adduced as such, aro equivocal. | the disease is likely to be overlooked, and 

4. They have peculiar characters, mvd aro ! aid 1 tob " i aB T 

their progress and termination are likewise Jf sea8e ’ wKo h * v ® aW y 

peculiar ; by the observation of which they 1 described a* 1 ^ave J UKt 

may be distinguished from other diseases, ^ tHneB ’ * 

and from one another. r? ka » in infants is 

,» I often attended with convulsions; but this is 

5. They ore for the most part incurable I not necessarily followed by a copious erup* 
hy art, having a determined course to run, | tion, often indeed the reverse : but in ge* 
when they terminate spontaneously, and for I neral there is a proportion observed he- 
the most part in health. This course can! tween the degree of fever, and tlie eruption 
hardly ho prevented, nor materially inter-1 that succeeds. If the eruptiou is not very 
rupte’d without disadvantage. AU that, in I abundant, the fever commonly subsides op 
general, art cun do towards their relief, is in the eruption being completedbut if the 
the way of initiation merely. 1 pustules urc very numerous, the feyer cop- 
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^ tLiaisaIra ^ 3 an “favourable 

t0 1 ’!‘® reis ^ eat diversity also, in respect 
^ the eruption itself, which is not only 
more or less numerous, hut with very diffe- 
rent characters.-J. There is th e distinct hind 
(vartola discrete), where the pustules are 
more or less numerous ; but, however nu¬ 
merous* are nevertheless accurately circum¬ 
scribed, and distinct from each other: in ^ 
this case, the fever generally subsides as 
soon as the eruption has taken place. The 
character of the pustules differs likewise in 
other respects: sometimes they are white, 
and contain a purifom fluid; another times, 
they are transparent, and contain a limpid 

fluid (vitelline). Sometimes, again, they! from the 11th to the 20 th'da'y’and Wfor« 
contain little or no fluid (the warty poch), jthe maturation is completed. The signs 
Au these are of a mild nature, and rarely, immediately indicating danger, area sudden 
dangerous. 1 shrinking of the pustules, 'with coldness of 

2. The confluent malhpox, where the pus- . tlw extremities, succeeded by great rest* 
tules are extremely numerous, with an ir- Jessness . auti delirium, and, at length, 
-" " ■ • - 'stupor, 

Treatment. I have already told you that 
mail-pci, like the rest of the specific/evert, ia 
incurable by art: the disease will run its 


m 

r «pon the amber of the pustules, pnrt'» 
upon their character, and that of the ntten, 
ing disorder of system. A very numerot 
eruption is always attended with <We; 
from the mere extent of inflammation prt 
sent. The confluent sort is still more dan 
geroug : and the same is the case wher 
purple spots appear in the interstices, «witl 
other symptoms of mnlignont fever. Small 
jwx is most dangerous in persons of higj 
health ; in very young infants, who an 
often carried oft' by convulsions ; and also 
in old persons. It is dangerous to womei 
in the advanced stage of pregnancy ; and ir 
the earlier stages, is wry likely to product 
abortion. The time of greatest danger ii 


regular outline, flatfish on the surface, and 
breaking into one another. In this case, 
the fever continues throughout the whole 
course of the disease, which is always then 
attended with much danger. Occasionally. 
purple spots appear in the interstices of the 
pustules, and the fever assumes a character 
if great malignity. 

In the distinct sort, if the eruption is nu¬ 
merous, the febrile symptoms are renewed 
about the period of suppuration; this is 
;&Ued the secondary /ever. 

The pustules appear first on the face, i 
lien on the trunk, and lastly on the extre¬ 
mities ; there being a day or more of difter- 
WO0 in the time of appearance ; and they 
i>Uow the same order in their progress to 
suppuration, or maturation, as it is usually 
ermed. This process is completed in seven 
weight flays in the mihl and distinct sort; 
JlLwhere the pustules ore very numerous, 
tjpy or two longer is required. When the 
liaeftse is confluent, It is commonly much 
Unger, as twenty days or more, before the 
Whole have maturated. 


Prognosis. When small-pox fakes place 
casually or naturally, as it is called, and not 


course, in spite of remedies. Your object 
should be, therefore, to mitigate its vio- 
lence, not to attempt to interrupt its pro* 
greas altogether; for you tlu-i. hv only 
make it irregular, and protrat led' in its 
course, with a risk of rendering it more 
dangerous. It is a highly imfhunmatory 
disease, and requires antiphlogistic treat¬ 
ment, especially in the early stages, nod in* 
deed us long as the pulse retains its strength 
and fulness. The propriety of hi,sni letting 
to any great extent, is, however, question¬ 
able. Those of the greatest experience in 
the disease, are against its use, considering 
that it may do harm by disturbing the na¬ 
tural and necessary course of the disease, so 
as to increase its danger by impeding the 
process of maturation, which appears to bo 
essential to recovery. In general, mild ca¬ 
thartics, with the admission of cool air, are 
all that is required. It was Sydenham’s 
practice to give an opiate at night, through¬ 
out the disease ; and he had great experi¬ 
ence of it in its worst forms. Our present 
experience of small-pox is too limited, to 


Inoculation, it proves fatal in a large pro- w / rran , my ivbg y( ‘ u a coa , ident (ia ; on 

--- 4S, Vfr 4 Hr 

iS*J«,.a,,,li,, pvcnliarlv.j wbu tfce Am tum« . mi 

*=• circ«m.ta Mra , ihi. m pn.babt.Jt l»l« pmA, w.thtk* rwtW»wl W- 

~~ 1« favourable crcumatanv^T..,* '‘•j-rr.h'd 1 believe tie w»« pw.. 

«. u„v. « u vl:. ftoce of gwmg brandy to the patent, as well 
as other active itumiffiiit*, to be useful. The 
hot huh hi also proper on such ^carious, 
used from time to time, but ttot so long ax 
to induce faintness. 


case, 

p probably not as high as t in 10. This, 
iiafrever, you must allow, is still a large 
'proportion; making it a matter of great 
importance to mitigate by an, or, if pos¬ 
able, to prevent the disease altogether. How 
■ft* tbw be done, we shall presently 
consider. 

The danger of mail pox dreads partly 


Small-pox ia wonderfully mitigated in it* 
violence and danger, by the praetics of ino- 
culatm ; that is, by inserting tlw Yttricloa* 
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virus into & wound in the skin. When this 
operation is practised under the moBt fa¬ 
vourable circumstances, the deaths from 
mall-pox do not amount to more than one 
in many hundreds; as was proved by 
the practice of the SmaU-pox Hospital, previ* 

• oos to the introduction of vaccination. The 
'Vaccine Board, it is true, in their annual lie- 
ports to Parliament, state the matter very 
differently 5 exa.:^ . enormously, the 
mortality of smalt-pox , both the casual and 
the inoculated. But then you are to consi¬ 
der, that the Vaccine Board consists of the 
beads of the two colleges, who hare few or 
mo opportunities individually, from their 
^ own experience, of knowing any .thing of 
the one practice or tire other : and further, 
that they divide among them the lion's share 
of the three thousand pounds annually granted 
by a well-meaning parliament, for the pro¬ 
pagation of the vaccine practice* 

No Satisfactory reason can be given for 
the effect of inoculathm in so remarkably mi¬ 
tigating small-pox. The patient, after ino¬ 
culation, usually sickens about the eighth or 
ninth day ; whereas the disease, when taken 
in the casual way, does not make its appear¬ 
ance till after fourteen days. There is a 
great advantage in preparing the patient for 
inoculation ; and this preparation consists 
merely in the adoption of an antiphlogistic 
regimen, with the use of a few purgatives, 
before the time of sickening. It is a great 
mistake to suppose, as some do, that a state 
of high health is the most favourable to ex¬ 
cite the disease in; the contrary is, in fact, 
the case : for the same reason that the 
greater surgical operations are found to be 
most dangerous in healthy and robust sub¬ 
jects. 

The mall-pox is not merely mitigated, 
but prevented, by the practice of vaccination, 
newly introduced among us. By this prac¬ 
tice, a peculiar form of disease is excited, 
consisting, like the other specific fevers, of a 
local affection, and ft constitutional disorder 
having all the essential characters of idiopa¬ 
thic fever. This fever is sometimes so 
slight, as to be hardly perceptible: at 
others, it is very severe ; and in infants, 
sometimes attended with convulsions ; just 
ns happens in small jmx. The vaccine disease 
does not appear to spread by effluvia, but 
only by the direct application of the virus to 
he skin. 

i The power of the vaccine disease to pre¬ 
vent smallpox, is sufficiently ascertained in a 
general way ; but, at the same time, the 
exceptions are so numerous as to detract 
materially from the Value of the vaccine 
practice. Unfortunately, the degree of 
security afforded against future small pox, 
cannot st present he ascertained, so as to 
enable ns to .form a satisfactory estimate of 


the value of the vuccim practice, in coxnpa* 
rison with the variolous inoculation. The 
forced, and almost exclusive, use of the 
vaccine inoculation, from its first introduction, 
has made it impossible to know who are, 
and who are not still susceptible of small 
pox ; for persons are not now, as formerly, 
much exposed to the contagion of this. 

before the true 
value ot vaccination can be determined. 
The superiority of the new practice is 
founded on the following points. 1. The 
vaccine disease is far milder, than the vari¬ 
olous, as produced by inoculation. 2 . It 
leaves no deformity behind it, as the vario¬ 
lous inoculation sometimes does. 3. It is 
better as regards the public ; as it is not 
propagated by effluvia as small pox is, the 
ravuges of which are thus liable to be in* 
greased by the variolous inoculation, unless 
practised under particular restrictions. 
These advantages, great as they undoubt¬ 
edly are, are counter-balanced in some de¬ 
gree by the insecurity of the vaccine practice, 
which does uot, by any means, afford equal 
exemption from future small pox, with the 
variohm disease itself. On which side the 
scale turns upon the whole, is at present 
matter of opinion. I think the public 
should be allowed to judge for themselves 
in adopting one or the other practice ; and 
which they are as competent to do, and 
quite as likely to coine to a judicious and 
disinterested conclusion, as the Vaccine 
Board itself. I may observe, in the mean 
time, that the danger of the variolous inocu¬ 
lation has been most unreasonably exagger¬ 
ated ; as you will find on comparing the 
statements recently mude on the subject 
with the recorded experience of the But¬ 
tons, Baron JDimsdale, and the practice of 
the Small-pox Hospital. 

Varicella, or chicken-pox, has so stron g j a 
resemblance to small-pox, as, at times, t*5e 
easily mistaken for it. Severe chicker&pox 
approaches very near to small-pox in most 
respects ; and the two, no doubt, have often 
been confounded together. The chief dis¬ 
criminating characters are, the milder na¬ 
ture and shorter duration of the eruptive fever 
in varicella —the crystalline appearance of 
the pustules; and their more speedy matura¬ 
tion and desquamation. As to the treat¬ 
ment of chicken-pox, the; mildest antiphlo¬ 
gistic means are all that are required. 

Bubeola, the measles ; called also, morbilU. 
This disease, like small-pax, is contagious, 
and spreads widely by its effluvia. The 
eruption usually appears about the fourth day 
after the attack of fever. The eruption 
consists of minute red spots, not of the 
brightest hue, slightly raised above the 
general level of the skin, and mostly With 
an exceedingly small vesicle on .the top. 
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After three or four days, the eruption begins 
to fade, leaving a scaly roughness on the 
skin for some time. The fever does not so 
generally terminate with the eruption as in 
small-pox, but often continues afterwards, 
and sometimes in an aggravated degree. 

The disease commences with catarrhul 
symptoms, namely, sneering, red and watery 
eyes, and « short, dry, hoarse cough. These 
symptoms continue for some time after the 
eruption has disappeared; and frequently 
the inflammation ut. this period extends to 
the substance of the lungs, giving rise to 
difficulty of breathing, with paiu iu the 
chest; a foundation, is thus often laid for 
future phthisis. Sometimes tin? inflamma¬ 
tion is concentrated about the larynx, and 
produces symptoms of croup. 

The measles differ much, in point of vio¬ 
lence and danger, in different seasons; 
pometirnes being mild in character; at other 
times, fatal to great numbers. The disease 
sometimes proves fatal from the violence of 
the fever, or brain-affection ; sometimes from 
the pulmonic inflammation ; or from the oc¬ 
currence of croup, as I have just stated. 
The continuance of inflammation in the 
phest, in a chronic form, is another source 
of danger, that ought to be carefully guarded 
against. 

Treatment .—Mild cases of measles require 
ouly careffl! nursing, and an antiphlogistic 
regimen, while the disease is running through 
its course. If either the. symptoms of fever, 
(brain-affection,) or those of inflammation in 
the chest, are unusually violent, a more 
active antiphlogistic treatment is required ; 


bloodletting more particularly. 1 Ins evacua¬ 
tion is often more requisite at the decline 
of the djgwtse than nt an early period, on 
account of the pulmonary symptoms. The 
Antiphlogistic treatment should b« con- 
nkued, and thff patient carefully attended 
to| as long as any signs of pulmonic or 
catarrhal inflammation remain. 

The meples are said to be attended on 
some occasions with putrid or malignant 
symptoms, such as purple spots in the skin, 
and the like ; but having no experience of 
this myself, 1 can give you no direction* in 
regard to the treatment; further than say¬ 


ing, that the best mode of treatment in such 
cases is, I believe, not sufficiently ascer 
tabued. 

«*». Scarlatina , or scarkt-fei;er, so called from 
A bright red hue of the skin. This is a 
; lughly contagious disease. The efflorescence 
usually makes its appearance three or four 
days after the commencement of the fever. 
It is more or less generally diffused over 
the skin, sometimes pretty uniformly, sotne- 
‘ times in patches ; there is also, generally, 
a degree of roughness of the skin, occasioned 
by extremely minute pimples or vesicles. 


After three or four days, the efflorescence 
fades and gradually disappears, the cuticle 
falling off' in minute branny scales ; hut 
where the cuticle is thick., as about the 
hands and feet, it often peels off* in large 
flakes. 

in most cases of this disease, if not mail,* 
there is soreness of the throat, arising*front 
inflammation of the mucous membrane lining 
the fauces ; whence the terms marlatim un~ 
ginosa, npuntche tint rlntina, and scarlet fever 
with sore throat, that have been applied, to 
this disease, 

There is no disease that differs more at 
different times, in point of severity and 
danger, than this ; and that both with re-^ 
garti to the local symptoms, and the attend¬ 
ing fever. In some seasons, it spreads 
widely as an epidemic, and proves fatal to 
great numbers ; and that more quickly than 
is the ease in almost any other disease, in 
this climate nt least, At other times, it 
takes place sporadically, that is, individually, 
with little disposition to spread by in¬ 
fection ; or if it. does so, it is of an uniformly 
mild character. 

In many cases, the inflammation in the 
fauces is trifling and superficial, or, at most, 
is attended with alight ulcerations that 
quickly hear; in this case, the attending 
fever is also slight and inconsiderable, m 
some instances, the- affection of the throat 
has not been noticed at all; when the term 
scarlatina simplex has been applied to it. At 
other times, where the throat lias bran 
affected, there has been little or no efflores¬ 
cence on the skin. Sometimes, again, the 
inflammation in the fauces has assumed a 
bad character, ending in foul and putrid 
sloughs, with deep ulcers; and accompanied 
with the symptoms of malignant fever, that 
is, a disturbed and oppressed state of bruin, 
the consequence, of active inflammation in 
this organ. These cases prove fatal in a 
large proportion. To this form of the dis¬ 
ease, the terms pntrul, malignant, and ul¬ 
cerated sore throat, have been applied, 
(eymnche maligna.) It has been made a 
question, whether the scarlatina simplex, and 
the npuwche maligna, are not specifically 
different diseases, each proceeding from its 
proper rm« or contagion. This point may 
be considered as still undecided. But see¬ 
ing that when these diseases prevail epi¬ 
demically, there are often found, even in 
the same house, instances of the most mild 
and of the most malignant species, I am 
rather inclined to the opinion that they are 
only different degrees of the hmoc thing, 
modified by season, weather, and individual 
constitution. 

In the treatment of this disease, you are to 
hear in mind its specific nature, and that it 
is scarcely cur aide by art, but will run. it* 
course iu spite of any remedies. . Pelhation, 


r .» 
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Sterefore, is the great object of practice. 
Slight cases may be safely enough left to 
themselves: the more severe ones call for 
more attention. In the early Mages of the 
disease, the general febrile action is to be 
moderated by cool air, and keeping the skin 
joool, by occasionally moistening it with 
simple water, which is better than vinegar 
and water. And the regimen altogether 
should be mildly antiphlogistic. The utility 
of bloodletting is an unsettled point, and one 
about which directly opposite opinions are 
entertained. It appears to me to be in 
general unnecessary ; while, if used, it can¬ 
not be expected to put a stop to the disease. 


subject: nnd I think I hare seen tw6 (X 
three instances of this. . 

In general, the disease altogether is mild 
in its character, and requires only a mild 
antiphlogistic treatment. If the pain or 
fever are unusually gTcat, bkod-letting may 
be called for, to relieve them. 

Urticaria ox nettle rash, called also esscra, has 
been sometimes classed with the exanthe¬ 
mata or specific fevers : as has likewise ery¬ 
sipelas, and even aphtha miliaria , or the 
miliary fever, (bo called from the skin being 
covered with minute whitish pimples, re¬ 
sembling millet-seed in appearance.) has 
, tT * i been looked upon in the same liflit ; but 

Were ■•»») aymptom to mt, AeI , u „ respect to att o{ these, 

kcU «. earl, delmum. or croup, wd.tln, n, t0 ific ebmc k, ^4 M tt> 

a habit of tolerable strenth, 1 should have an ., ■ . 
doubt of tire propriety of moderate tieeuirtg, i- ^ 

When malignant ayiptoma preaent them- >“ 80 me Mmm 

Belves, such as foul aud putrid sloughs in the 1 , • ■ .•» * V *1 ■ V . r ” 

futteea, with a «* £ rapid^ 

If tin,* would sum to be out of the queMi-.n. r r . - ’ 

But there is still a doubt as to the utili:v of 


occurrence, that I can hardly 


fork and wine, and ammonia, and the like, in 
such circumstances. The late Dr. I'other- 
gill strongly advocated the use of these re¬ 
medies, and the practice became in conse¬ 
quence very general. But Dr. i'otbergill 
subsequently changed his opinions with re¬ 
gard to them, and at present they ore but 
little used. According to my observation, 
such remedies, carried to any great extent, 
do ha r, n. I ■. : r the febrile symp¬ 
toms i..: I 1 ‘..s appeared to rue, 

that even in the most formidable circum¬ 
stances, a passive mode of treatment is the 
best, such as I have mentioned above, as 
applicable to the early stage of the disease. 
Liquid Marine, formerly called the my muria¬ 
tic acid, was at one time reckoned almost a 
Sjwcijic in tills disease ; and large doses of | 
the capsicum have also been m nininendod, 
both locally, as a gargle, and taken into the 
stomach; but these have been used upon 
theoretical grounds, rather than from actual 
experience. 1 con only say with respect to 
them, that I have seen no reason to con¬ 
sider them as of much importance. 

The ttmtiipsi (cynanche parotidea). This is a 
fever of b j ■ ..iI..i ■ ■■idently contagious 
nature, I:■ .■■■■ character is a 
painful and extensive swelling of the parotid 
and maxillary glands; which continues three 
or four days, and then declines ; the fever 
usually going off at the same time. It is a 
remarkable circumstance, that as the. swel¬ 
ling about the throat subsides, an inflam¬ 
mation of .the testes frequently arises in the 
form of what is called hernia humralis , but 
which soon again disappears : attunes, brain- 
affectibu with delirium follows this sub¬ 
sidence of the swelling of the testes. It is 
said that, in females, the mamma become in¬ 
flamed and painful, like the testes in the male 


I characters of fever, together with a 
peculiar train of symptoms that distinguish 
it from all other diseases; while, like the 
other specific fevers, it arises solely from the 
application of a peculiar vims, generated in. 
the body of a rabid animal. Unfortunately, 
the fatal virulence of this poison is such, as 
hitherto to have defied the power of art to 
subdue its effect : ami prnniti n alene can 
be looked to the only nn-ui.s of a.. 
iuu w hit that are deserving of any con- 
fidcnce, is the complete excision of the bit¬ 
ten part. This would be justifiable at any 
period.pjrior to the appearance of the symp¬ 
toms. The destruction of the part by caus¬ 
tic is less to be relied upon, as it appears to 
have often failed to prevent the occurrence 
of the symptoms, 

I shall next have to treat of the nwi- 
febrite diseases of the brain, embracing they 
class of neuroses of Dr. Cullen, the nert% Jt 
affections of other writers. ^ 


EXOSTOSIS OF THE LOWER JAW. 

On Sunday laBt, at the Hospital of Sur¬ 
gery in Panton-square, Mr. Wardrop, as¬ 
sisted by Mr. Bennett, removed rather mare 
than half of the inferior maxillary bone, in 
consequence of its h< iug extensively affected 
with the above disease. It was a most for¬ 
midable operation, and the first time that it 
has been performed in England. The pa¬ 
tient is still in the Hospital, is doing re* 
maikably well, and the scientific practi¬ 
tioner might feel gratified in having tut op¬ 
portunity of seeing her. 
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,'$■) THE LANCET. 

■ leaden, Saturday, March SI, 1627, 

* 1 Number of the Yellow Journal for 
pfesent montli (March) is equally as 
uninteresting as the most worthless of its 
pMeoiators. It is dull, stale, and un¬ 
profitable, and in going from Johnson’s 
"Blue” to Koderick’g * f Yellow,” it is a 
merely from ‘'chaff” to " brau.” 
** are heartily sick of the insipidity of 
|jjMb, and implore them, if they have one 
S§*»rk of wit or a single grain of benevolent 
feeling, to supply us on future occasions 
With some tiling of a more agreeable nature, 
than the recent results of their editorial 
cookery. Too much of holch^wtch, like too 
much of any other good thing, must in the 
end prove not only annoying hut pernicious. 
It is the precursor of inveterate indigestion; 
hence the morbid inflation of the "blue” 
editor’s entrails, and his lachrymose effusions 
On gas. The chief ingredients of the hachit 
en jwl, now before us, are styled " Original 
Papers anil Cases” on “ Erysipelas,*' by Mr. 
Arnett, " Distortions of the Spine,” by 
Mr. Shaw, " Treatment of Fractures,” by 
Mr. Chandler, " Wounded and Diseased 

S un," by Mr. Travers, 4< Tumor in the 
atic ('|ord treated as incarcerated 
ocele,” by Mr. Jeffreys, “ Fatal 
Case of Chorea/’-by Dr. Hawkins, " Cases 
of Injuries of the Head,” by Mr. Nobody, 
and, lastly, on the " Inefficiency of the Act 
of Vomiting, in removing Arsenic from the 
Stomach,’ ’»by Mr. Scott. A t the bottom of 
this list, which we have copied from the 
last page of the cover, the following signifi¬ 
cant notice is atuched in a parenthesis, 
thus (" For various other original articles 
see out LvTEtuoEyce”) precisely what we 
mrald like to see; and, in fact, it is just 
what we have been looking for most anxi¬ 
ously, during the last three years, in vain, 
srhichwe saw despair of ever seeing, and 
No, 187. 


therefore shall never search for it again; 
However, under the misapplied head " In¬ 
telligence,” a few other slops are thrown 
in to complete the medley." A Monthly Re¬ 
port of prevalent Diseases,” " Case of 6b-* 
literationof the Aorta,” by Mr. Churchill, 

" Remarks on Inflammation,” by Mr. Wise, 
"On Salivation from inhaling Mercurial 
Vapour,” by Mr. Somerville, " On the Uti¬ 
lity of fumigations,” by Mr. (not J. H.) 
Green, and "On Constitutional Kffectd 
from the external Application of Bella-^ 
donna,” by Mr, Wade, 

In noticing these articles we shall not 
restrict ourselves to the foregoing arrange¬ 
ment, and on sonie of them we shall offer no 
comments at all, ns they are beneath all 
criticism, Mr. Arnott’s paper on " Ery¬ 
sipelas, accompunied by Affection of the 
Throat,” occupies no less than eighteen 
pages, and in recapitulation the author saya, 

" On reviewing, therefore, these obser¬ 
vations, and for the reasons developed in the 
course of them, I would venture in con¬ 
clusion, to submit— 

" 1 . That the term < ryaipdas should ba 
restricted to that J-lm!-- a!.\-c:i«:i of the 
system, accompanied with inflammation of 
the integument* of the face, to which it has 
most usually been applied ; and tlmt, until 
we have hotter evidence for so doing, the 
expression erysipelas and erysipelatous, 
should not be applied to affections of this 
skin iu other parts of the body. 

"2, That the fun: i.-v-i. phlcgmo- 
nodes should be i c ■ necessary, 

as well as iuacurate, and applied to dissimi¬ 
lar morbid conditions.” 

It surely is not necessary that we should 
insert any more of these " prvpmtkm»‘’ The 
first is absurd, and the second unintelligible# 

In the former, Mr. Aruott recommends that 
the term erysipelas should bo " minded to 
that febrile affection of the system, accom¬ 
panied with inflammation of the integuments 
of the face; ” and on the same principle, ho 
of course would suggest the propriety of 
restricting " the term (rqtrr to that febrile 
affection of the system accompanied with 
inflammation of”—the great tael This would 
he carrying us back a trile^-jaily two or 
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three centuries or so to he sure. In a word, 
Vrith the heat feelings towards Mr. Amott, 
we earnestly advise him to commence the 
study of Bichat’s general anatomy, and 
‘jin a ,very few weeks be will relinquish his 
scheme of mapping out the skin of the hu¬ 
man bod) into square inches, and of applying 
to these little territories dissimilar designa¬ 
tions, when assailsd by the same enemy. 

Mr. Chandler has invented a machine for 
the better security of fractured extremities, 1 
of the merits of which we cannot speak, as 
we have neither tried it nor seen it tried. 

Dr. Hawkins's case of chorea proved fatal, 
notwithstanding " a full, hut unsuccessful 
trial was made of the purgative plan of Dr. 
Hamilton. The patient had repeated 
doses of calomel, senna, or jalap; and an 
enema of oil of turpentine was three times 
administered.” He does not state that 
purgatives were administered daily, the plan 
of Dr.' Hamilton, hut that she “ had re¬ 
peated doses,” and we are justified in the 
opinion, that purgatives were not employed 
to a sufficient extent, from Dr. Haw¬ 
kins’s own assertion, that when given, 
" they never failed to bring away copious 
&Bd dark-coloured evacuationsit would, 
we think, have been but consistent with 
** sound” medical knowledge, if the purga¬ 
tives had been continued until no more 
“ copious dark-coloured evacuations” could be 
procured, and probably Dr. H. now enter¬ 
tains a similar opinion. Of the propriety of 
the practice of almost daily administering 
purgatives in chorea, agreeably to the pro¬ 
posal of Dr. Hamilton, we can speak with 
much confidence, as we have seen it atten¬ 
ded with the-greatest success. 

In the paper of Mr. Nobody, on “ In- 
Juries of the Head,” we are gravely told that 
those cases “ which have been denominated 
eoncxmon and compression of the brain, 
h«ve many symptoms that are common to 
both if- «nd|in that of Mr. Scott, that the 


act of vomiting is often insufficient to cause 
the ejection of arsenic from the stomach, 
which important facts we apprehend were 
pretty well known to the “ sound” chirur- 
gicals of Kamchatka some fifty years ago. 
Mr. Churchill’s case of alleged obliteration 
of the aorta might have remained in Dart 
Street amongst the “ botanical*,” without 
any great injury to medical science; he him¬ 
self allows that “ the pathological descriptions 
are obscure, and difficult to comprehend.” 
Why publish, then 1 ? The ^remarks” of 
Mr. Wise “ on some of the phenomena of 
inflammation,” are not overwise; the M/a- 
donna case of Mr. Wade “ does not enlarge 
the capacity of the pupiland we have 
passed through the fumigating papers of 
Messrs. Somerville, Green, Moonshee, and 
Shastree, without being suffocated—no tri¬ 
fling escape. John Shaw, with his thou¬ 
sand distortions, has really become a com¬ 
plete bore . He claims pre-eminence as a 
spinal doctor; and in order to attain his 
object, he probably deems it necessary to 
abuse and misrepresent all other labourers 
in the same vineyard . The reclining posture, 
introduced by the excellent Mr. Bayuton, 
is declared to he injurious, when constant; 
though, the fact is, according to uniform ex¬ 
perience, directly the reverse. It is to he 
employed daily for certain periods, and 
then beneficial. The critical momenti-ls, 
of course, revealed only to the supernatural 
genius of our admirable Crichton. Gym¬ 
nastics, too, are essential to success; hut 
Mr, Ward neither directs them like an 
anatomist, nor varies them, with the requi¬ 
site skill. Stretching the spine is also an 
indispensable operation, when done with 
weights and pulleys, but with the fixed 
machinery of Dr. Harrison, it is often bene¬ 
ficial. Beady, Mr, Shaw, to be serious 
on a grave question, did you ever witness or 
practise these several modes which yon ven¬ 
ture to condemn in no measured terms? 
We rather believe, for our own part, that 
yon have not; and, moreover, that this ua* 
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generous opposition is kindled more by the 
mammon of pelf, than the disinterested 
*—■ - a scientific mind. We feel no in¬ 

clination to assume the offensive, and push 
o«r videts into the enemy’s lines, otherwise 
we could easily prove, that Mr. Shaw’s 
botch potch processes, gleaned from every 
quarter, are an ignis-fatuus, whioh glistens 
at a distance, but neither warms nor reno¬ 
vates. 

May we ash who is A. Shaw, the deli¬ 
neator of J. Shaw's two engravings of Mary 
Anne Roach’s distorted hack. It is of im¬ 
portance to ascertain, at the starting post, 
that the figures were faithfully taken from 
the girl’s person ; that they are, moreover, 
true representations of the deformity before 
the treatment began, and after it was con¬ 
cluded. We do not require to be told, that 
a complaisant artist can easily increase the 
distortion in one drawing, and reduce it in 
the other. It is also to our purpose to re¬ 
mark, that unless portrait painters will con¬ 
descend to Hatter (heir employers, they 
never succeed with the public. Is it then 
too much to suppose, that A. Shaw may 
have performed a friendly office to J, Shaw, 
on an occasion so flattering to his interest 
and his vanity, The thing is certainly not 
imp’S’sesilde." 

After all, we maintain that little reliance 
mip be placed upon drawings made directly 
fr2|a the figure, and least of all when exe¬ 
cuted by friends or dependants. Casts taken 
by artists of reputation and experience are 
of a very different order and denomination. 

. These models are true representations of 
the parts intended to be shown. They can¬ 
not err, and remain durable monuments of 
tire objects portrayed. We remember to 
have seen, at the time, a very strong display 
of the lateral curvature described by Dt. 
Harrison, and exhibited in the YdUnv Fun * 
gns, 1110 distortion was much greater than 
in Mr. Shaw’s patient, and the success was 
certainly mere complete. It will be seen, 
«n reference td the plates, that not a shadow 


of deformity rsroaifiod ft the efcff of tbd 
process; whereas, with Mary Anno Roach, 
the disease is for, eery for, from being sub¬ 
dued. Why, In ** comparing the plana 
recommended in England, with those pur¬ 
sued in Germany and France,” did. Mr* 
Shaw omit to notice Dr. Harrison’* brilliant 
and unique display of success 1 Doe* he 
expect, vain man, per fas et unfits, ^to 
raise himself iuto eminence P If It be his 
; ungenerous aim to prosecute such scheme*, 
by misrepresentation and detraction, Wrtgjj 
assure him that a discerning and liberal 
public will defeat his object, and convince 
him, tliat an open and honourable cobrae is 
more likely to gain him the distinction to 
which ho aspires, than ft covert and dirty 
i path. Dr. Harrison’s casts were taken from 
the figure by Mr. Matronl, the eminent 
modeller, before and after the treatment 
concluded. We therefore do hot hesitate 
to place the fullest reliance upon his en¬ 
gravings, while we must be permitted tore* 
ceive those of Mr, Shaw, coih grano sails. " 
The last paper on which we have to offer 
my comments is that of Mr, Jeffreys, en¬ 
titled an “ Account of a Case in which a 
Tumour in the Spermatic Chord was Com¬ 
plicated with Symptoms so strongly resem¬ 
bling those of Incarcerated Bubonocele, ti 
to lead to an Operation by which the true 
Nature of the Disease was ascertained,* 7 
which we published verbatim at page BOA 
of our last N umber. This is not the least 
curiosity of the records of “ Hole and Cor¬ 
ner” Surgery; bad this paper appeared 
i originally in The Lawcst as an **■ unautho¬ 
rised’’ production, there are not sit Hos¬ 
pital Surgeons of this town who Would 
have failed to declare, that it was a fids* 
and infamous libel on the splendid talents of 
Mr. Baudager Jeffreys; that i* contained 
not a word of troth ; that it was published 
for the basest of purposes; that it was our 
object to misrepresent the supporters of the 
College, and to render them objects of con¬ 
tempt in the eye* of ell tfcd gefietal pr®#- 
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titiooeri in the kingdom. Sad we been the 
first to publish the report, these denuncia¬ 
tions would have been repeated at the din¬ 
ner tables of all the u Pares,” would have 
be«; vociferated throughout the squares of 
*,all opr Hospitals, and would have been bel¬ 
lowed into the ears of the students in four- 
fifths of our recognised theatres of anatomy. 
Many would have believed the “ Hole and 
Corner” gentry} but happily the credulous 
are not quite so numerous now, as they 
were at the commencement of our labours 
consequently our task has become compara¬ 
tively easy. Some forty months ago, the 
Hospital Surgeons of this town were* looked 
up to by tbe profession and the public gene¬ 
rally as tbe great lords of tbe surgical crea¬ 
tion, and with the "Pure” family, were 
really objects of worship. No one stopped 
to inquire what their qualifications were 
that commanded so much respect; which 
neglect of duty is the more to be regretted, 
wit has not only proved a prolific source of J 
emolument to the undeserving, but also the 
remote cause of much human suffering. 
From all that we can learn, it appears that 
Hospital Surgeons have been objects ofj 
respect simply from (he fact of their being 
in office, whilst the means by which they 
obtained their elevation were entirely lost 
eight of. This, however, is a subject which 
W« shall not now discuss, as the manner of] 
conducting elections of the officers of our 
Hospitals will engage much of our future 
attention ; premising only, that the readiest 
way to their improvement would bo a radi¬ 
cal reformation in the government of our 
College. To return from this digression to 


the paper before us, we do not best tats to the state of operative s 


character. As it must be a source of 
satisfaction to a judge and jury, after having 
condemned a criminal to death, to Lear 
from bis own lips a confession of the justice 
of the sentence, and the truth of the testi¬ 
mony on which he had been convicted; so 
it is with us most gratifying to receive the 
confession of those delinquents whom we 
have been under tbe necessity of placing at 
the bar of public opinion. Here is the con¬ 
fession, and if it do not stamp the character 
of St. George’s surgery as the worst iu the 
kingdom ; if it do not establish most incon- 
trovertibly the truth of our remarks on tbe 
treatment of poor Wheeler and Hammond, 
of Mary Burnet, and other victims of “ Hole 
and Corner” surgery ; henceforth let words 
be devoid of meaning, or confessions of 
guilt be received as the only testimonies of 
moral excellence Mr. BandagerJeffreys 
loquitur. " Cases have not um - ur « ju £ nti.v 
occurred, where another disease has been 
mistaken for itr**gvlated hernia, and an ope¬ 
ration performed for the relief of the symp¬ 
toms. The MOST COMMON of these 
has been, where an ENLARGED AB¬ 
SORBENT GLAND has existed in the 
usual situation of rupture,—or when* there 
has been an eurytied hydrocele in the sperma¬ 
tic chord,—or where the testicle has been 
tipped at the ring of the external oblique 
muscle in its descent into the scrotum ‘ 
litis is, indeed, a pretty confession fro t a 
London Hospital Surgeon, Enlarged as¬ 
sortment ct. a Kim are frequently mistaken 
for strangulated hernia, and an ojx-nitiou 
performed for the relief of the symptoms' 
(the relief of the symptom* too *) This is 


assert, that the first six lints contain a state- j Hospital 


e surgery at St. George’s 
Hospital a. n. Mbccexxvii. 
meat more takuW to render the aur j Here we ought to conclude this notice, but 
gtfUlli of St. Georg® S Hospital objects ot j we rniiftt add another word or two Oft the 
far greater contempt, than all the rtpmm I parities of the glandular hernia now 
«qrta..ipri«rf « «, tad,; (me j before the j>.rticuUn of tbe ewe ut the 

taftaaSMtaHtatawlMM,, wikt w 

nsim “ 10 ^ M,i •*' " 10 *» j Us F.U., »id.te , wtetae,: „ 

kw, «<* P t oe eritlptce of »» MOa* in, mum-1,me, o» Smit*, momhg, ’ 
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December 03, he was suddenly seised with! the then Council, who objected when we 
violent pain in the belly, followed by con* first commenced the practice, have re-, 
tinned nausea, having had no stools for two quested u* to renew it, with which we 
days before; the pain was referred pm* certainly «hall not comply unless we re** 
cipau.y to the kavkl end the lower part eeive the unqualified consent of the present 
of the abdomen, lty direction of a medical j Council for bo doing; m it is, in every 

sense of the word, a private institution, and 
we can have wo legal right to publish its 
proceedings. At the same time, vre can¬ 
not avoid expressing our astonishment that 
a body of gentlemen, who profess to meet 
for o scientific and highly useful object, can 
object to the immediate diffusion of that 
Tunday, that is three entire days and knowledge to their professional brethren in 
nights after the 5ret attack of jmin at. the distant parts of the world, which they im* 
navel, he discovered the swelling in the part to the Members of the Society during 
groin, and on the evening of that day the discussions. It is with peculiar satis* 
he had ‘'Farit on rive waikkv rone* faction that we direct the attention of the 
i sc, stooiji ; ” on the following evening, reader to the sentiments of the President ef 
Mr. Jeff**”)’# thought it right to cut into the the London Medical Society, at page 040 
tumour in the groin, discovered tArcc dayt of our present Number, not so much oa 
after the attack, under the impression that account of the high encomiums bestowed on 
it consisted of strangulated intestine; such this Journal, (although w« »r« notinaenwMu 
is the report of Mr. Jeffreys, such is the to th« approbation of such an ealightonad 
aspect of the ease, although concocted, sad hotuwrabln man as'Dr*,If. a at, aw,) hut 


man who saw hint, he took some pills and 
aperient medicine, but without effect ; on 
Sunday he was bled in the arm, and took 
more purgatives ; Monday, bled and purged 
again, and no better ; Tuesday, he observed 
n swelling in the left groin, und thought 
immediately that be was ruptured. On 


under the “ iinnocent wove** of tho bands- because we feel assured Ids opinion* wiU 
ger himself; and we will ask what would exercise a powerful influence over the pro* 
have been its probable appearance if aketahed ceedings of medical todettaa in .general, 
by the pencil of an " unauthorised” artist.. sod elevate them to that rank of usefulness 


We advise alt person* having glands in. the and respectability, to width, from their do* 
neiApurhood of Pouparf# ligament, to j dared objects, they arc »o justly entitled, 
beat »mind, that when enlarged, they are j 


beat A mind, that when enlarged, they are 
«• frequently mistakt iT* for strangulated 
hernia, by the “ Hole and Corner'’ surgeons 
of sit. George's Hospital. 


As we have received many complaint* of 
she irregularity with which tbw l#mxvM of 


j Jotxruwl have Wq supplied by the 
Titati w four Numbers back, we alluded j newsmen, we h«»<, on this occasion, token 
to the declining condition of the Medico* j extraordinary pdas, and been W a ce»- 
Cliirurgical Society. «d expressed our ear-j aid«able**p«>ec {• portion of which Wc »» 
row at it* rapid decay. We were led to in- j «wnpetM to throw upon the p«rofa*L-r, but 
into the cow* of ha diswtolhm, U«t, *** wpiifikttL) 

wtd stated our decided conviction, a most eaptaM Iftde* with 

•the chief of them might be found in the jthis tto wuctuding Number of th* Veto** ; 
opposition of the Society to the publics* that Volume XL is uow compete, 
tioaof its diseossions. We ate not sin* j We shall ca&mm to Mttaplidi.atfl 
gular in this opraioa; ia fact, several of • object t® idl future oocaaiothl* Let il 
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not be supposed that we plead guilty to the 
above charge of irregularity; on Ike cou-' 
trwry, we believe that no Journal in London, 
during the last two years, has been more 
regularly or more promptly supplied with 
its We*, which has been invariably de¬ 
livered with the first or second Number of 
each succeeding Volume ; the fault must 
rest with the booksellers or newsmen; 
certainly notwith ourselves. 

■ V .. 


Eromen de la Doctrine Medicate geveralement 
adopts et det Systems Modems de Nosologie, 
&$,. ParF.J.V. Broussais. 8vo. |.475 
Lari?, 1816* 

lfirtrira dm Tkkgmasies cu Inflammations 
Ckrmques, &o. Par F. J. V. Broussais. 
Paris, 1886. (Troiaieme Edition.) 

Exposition det Principes de la Nmmlk Doctrine 
Mtdicale, he. Par J. M. Goupil. 8vo. 
$*$&• Bgfliiore, Paris, 1824. 

Pyretologie Phytfobgique mi Truitt de s fibres 
' Gtmsfcfer&s dans l* Esprit de h Nouvelle Doc - 
' trine Medicate. Par F. G, Boibseau. 8vo. 

' p. TH, Bailliere. Paris, 1826. (Trois. 
Edition.) 

Medical Historv furnishes abundant ex¬ 
amples of the perpetuation of error through 
prejudice and ignorance, and of the oppo¬ 
sition which the most palpable truth* have 
experienced, from men desirous of being 
regarded as medical philosophers. We may 
refer, hy way of illustration, to the tenacity 
with which the Burn onion system was so 
lung defended against all the evidence of 
oenmon sense, and to the reluctance with 
which it has been forsaken. No system was 
more plausible at first sight, or better calcu¬ 
lated toantrap thnunwary; it procured prose¬ 
lyte* by its rimplicity, and its speciousness 
deeehredthoee whose time, or want of inchna- 
tion, did not allow of an inwtediate scrutiny 


into its absurdities. At the tima of it« ap¬ 
pearance medical opinion lay prostrate before 
the chairs of Cullen, Hoffman, and Stahl, 
or, in otheT words, medicine was smothered. 
with a scholastic jargon, which ev»en it? 
teachers acknowledged they did not under¬ 
stand. In this state of uncertainty, the 
ingenious hypothesis which reduced dis¬ 
ease? into two great classes, and the treat¬ 
ment into an equally simple division, was 
caught at with avidity, and spread from 
country to country, until all Europe was 
desolated with a doctrine which destroyed 
former errors, by substituting others still 
more dangerous and ahsuid. For a tima 
Biunonianism flourished; scarcely a imedk 
cal school existed, in which it was not pub¬ 
licly taught; and scarcely could a prac¬ 
titioner of eminence be found, who, if he 
did not vindicate, insensibly foil into its 
incendiary practice. It was in the full 
stream of popularity, in France, when 
Broussais entered his protest against it, 
and warned his countrymen of the errors; 
they were committing. This was first dona 
about twenty years ago; and although it is 
difficult to make the voice of one man heard 
in a multitude, it must afford great satis¬ 
faction to that individual, to perceive that 
his remonstrance? seized to cheek the pro# 
grew of that infatuation, whilst the pydual 
increase of the opinions he advooet ap¬ 
pears to show that the arguments on which 
they rested were satisfactory and con¬ 
vincing, that they were* hi short, founded 
in truth. 

Whilst this revolution of medical opinion 
was going on in France, a similar attempt 
was commenced about the Bame time in 
Germany, by Professor Marcus,* of Bava¬ 
ria, and both were preceded by the efforts 
of an individual in this country^ who, by a 
sober and inductive reasoning, arrived at 


* Etttwurf eilic* sperieBen Tfiwapie* 
1805, Nurahorg. 
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th* wme general conclusions respecting the 
fallacy of previous opinion*, and was, al¬ 
though unconsciously, co-operating to pro¬ 
duce a salutary reform in the practice of 
physic* 

Such was the state of medical opinion 
at the commencement of the present cen¬ 
tury ; diseases were considered purely ab¬ 
stractedly, Did the symptoms indicate 
weakness, stimulants were poured in—did 
they exhibit proofs of increased force, de¬ 
pletion was employed, without any refe¬ 
rence to the cause, or to the condition of the 
suffering tissue* We may best learn the j 
tendency of medical practice from the treat¬ 
ment pursued in febrile affections, and per¬ 
haps from none so satisfactorily as from the 
management pf that variety which, by com¬ 
mon con mm t, lias been called typhus, or 
typhoid, by which a state of weakness and 
oppression of the animal powers, no matter 
how induced, has been generally understood. 
According to the directions of the Bruno- 
stians this weakness was regarded as requir¬ 
ing the direct application of stimulants, and 
m«n dosed their patients with spirituous 
potations in typhus fevers, so called, and, in 
short, in all diseases where the much dread¬ 
ed asthenia made its appearance. This em¬ 
pirical practice was tried, and innumerable 
were the victims which it sent down to 
£>rcus i so that now it is rare indeed to find 
§man with hardihood enough to follow such 
a destructive career. The men who now 
give the tone to medical opinions in their 
respective countries have abandoned i|*— 
Hufeland, in hia Essay on Typhus, labours 
to prove t! his countrymen, that the con¬ 
stitution of diseases has changed, and that 
typhus has become inflammatory.—Men- 
derer, physician to the Russian armies, 
has asserted, that the stimulating practice 
was horribly destructive in the remittent 
typhoid fever of Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Diainainthts snd he confesses that he was 
compelled to change it for the evaenant 
Mode of treatment, and that he found this 
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the safest, even when continued up to the 
period of convalescence. Hildeubrand,* who 
was at the head of the Vienna school, whose 
excellent treatise on Typhus is duly esti¬ 
mated by his countrymen, calls the state of 
reaction the inflammatory period, and Horn, 
of Berlin, asserts just the same thiug.-— 
Tomasaini and Haaori, in Italy, have been 
fordid by experience into the same con¬ 
fessions respecting the nature of the fevers 
ca^'^yeUow and typhoid, reducing them Jo 
local inflammations, so that if we take 
general view of the present state of medical 
opinion, what do we perceive 1 That think¬ 
ing men of all countries have thus far ap¬ 
proximated to throw down, as if by common 
consent, the bugbear of fever existing as a 
distinct essence, and this apparently without any 
communication or collusion, being individu¬ 
ally induced to do so by the evidence of expe¬ 
rience. They have been led to connect 
disordered symptoms with disordered foacn 
tion, and have been reasonable enough to 
be guided by the light of physiology and 
anatomy to the suffering structure. They 
have dispelled the incubus that oppressed 
the moral energies of Af-seulapiao reason errs, 
sad have reduced a destructive nothing, an 
all-pervading universality,t into submission 
to the ordinary laws of matter and vitality* 
This was the first step to the rescue of 
medicine from empiricism, and this is the only 


* liber deu ansteckenden Typhus, nehst 
einigrii Winken sur Betchrdukung odor 
giipriicbe Tilguog der Kriegspest und meh* 
rere andere Menschenseuchen. Wien, tin4. 

t * A fever “ in the language of Dr. For- 
dyce, “ is a disease that affects the whole 
system ; it affects the In? ad, the trunk of the 
body, and the extremities; it affects the 
body, and afterwards the mind ; it is there¬ 
fore a disease of fta whole system, iu every kind 
of sense.‘—1st Dissertation on Fever, p. £8* 
After this confession, he needed not cer¬ 
tainly to have told ns, that “ it is a disease, 
the essence of which Is not undm^tood/*— 
p. 118. According to Cullen, a collapse of 
the energy of the brain is the proximate 
cause of fever, which, extending its in¬ 
fluence over the whole system, occasions 
“ a universal debility” . 
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disease by the premature administration of stimulating treatment is absolutely required, 
stimulants. He describes the impression and mentions among others the following: In 
made by this agency on the system, to be the general stupor which succeeds the first 
sometimes so powerful, as at once to de- influence of marsh and other miasma upon 
.sirOy life without any reaction whatever; weakly constitutions, where the powers of 
*but that if the action of the poison (and he reaction are feeble, where there is a general 
describes the miasm ns a poison) should not sort of debility to be carefully distinguished 
be so intense as to prevent a reaction, or from that state occasioned by any phlogistic 
allow time for the judicious interference of action in any of the three principal cavities ; 
art in the administration of stimulants, to when these measures, instead of rendering'- 
•*®»ist in overcoming this congestion, that the tongue dry and coated, the thirst more 
-then the febrile reaction does .take place, ardent, the skin more hot, procure a dirni- 
and that organ suffers which is most predis* nation of these symptoms, and dispose to a 
po«ed by any former weakness. It may be general diaphoresis; when the febrile pe- 
tlie brain, the lungs, or the abdominal vis- rfod terminates, and when the patient falls 
eara, or any other organs, but principally into a state of extreme feebleness, which 
the three first, which must be treated on cannot be attributed to the oppression of 
the same principle as any other fever pro- uny particular organ, and which is, in point 
duced by any ordinary agent, namely, as a 0 f fact, the first period of convalescence ; 
local inflammation, with due care, however, Broussais then inculcates the necessity of 
allowance being made for the peculiarity of carefully graduating the doses of the stimu- 
the agent now in operation. In typhus, lants employed, lest the exaltation of the 
therefore, when the febrile reaction is de- vascular action may be effected too suddenly, 
sloped* the main danger is mt weakness, and the state of inflammation be again 
but disorganisation of the principal organa, brought on. And he concludes his remarks 
ttnd more especially of the three before on this subject, in the following animated 
named. These are almost his own words, and judicious passage 
written, it Wtuet be remembered, in 1808. 

The following passage is so excellent, that 
we are tempted to give it verbally 

“ Ce qui distingue les phlegmasies ty- 
phodes de toutes lea entree, e’est l,i fuciliii- 
avec laquelle V excitation organiqna c< *«», 
et fait place a la torpeur dite adynamique. 

Of, plus Tirritation est considerable, plus 
ce funeBte chungement. est prompt, comme 
on T observe dans les inflammations ind£« 
pendantea dea tommies delCteres. Le pre¬ 
mier aoin do medicin doit done fetre de pre¬ 
server cos trois foyers principaux contre 
1* excel d’irritation qoi menace de lesde- 
truire; s’Ules preserve de la disorganisa¬ 
tion, il previent necessairement la prosta¬ 
tion gfrifauile qui marque le second periode 
dn typhus.^ 

Not that Broussais prohibits altogether 
the use’ of stimulants, or supposes that 
evaejiants are to do all ; he adopts no ex- This is such a plain, reasonable, and matter 
elusive pmctice, he modifies it according to of fact statement, that we need not to say 
tie exigencies of the case, and he points more than to refer to the grek insularity, 
oat the particular conditions in which a we may almost say, identity of doctrine 


"As to the rest, it must depend on the 
sagacity of the physician ; but it must be 
always borbe in mind, that it is by applying 
our physiological knowledge to the suffer* 
intrs of our patient, that iB to say, by an- 
! plying it without any exclusive system/^ 
ih»- analysis of functions, to the stndjfof 
sympathies, to the appreciation of the effect 
of modifying agents, that we only can arrive 
at that dexterity; and never by studying 
diseases as abstract essences, or by refusing 
to submit them to physiological analysis. 
But it iB impossible to find anything but 
pure abstractions, speculations, and, in fact, 
absolute nothings, if we adopt,the lan¬ 
guage of the Brunonians, or of those nosolo- 
gists who affect to give a high degree of im¬ 
portance to artificial denominations syste¬ 
matically arranged, subdivided into pedantic 
classes, orders, genera, species, and va¬ 
rieties. 
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aught on this lido of the channel for so 
nany years. Dr. Clutterbuck says, and 
m& encountered much ridiculous oppo¬ 
sition for saying so, that fever is always 
connected with inflammation, and that the 
seat of inflammation in idiopathic fever is the 
brain, hut that in complicated fever, any 
other orgau may he primitively affected, and 
the brain secondarily; which is no more 
than saying that in fever the brain is some¬ 
times inflamed, and sometimes another or¬ 
gan ; because the definition he has given to 
idiopathic fever, makes it an inflammation 
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only slight inflammations, which are eras, 
perated by the use of emetics, and tonics, 
and acrid purgatives ; inflammations which 
could most frequently he arrested in their 
march by the antiphlogistic treatment, and 
which do only present the symptoms called 
udynamiquts and atoiipiea, because nature has 
been allowed to labour unrelieved uhder Bio- 
irritation, or because the febrile state hns 
been maintained by irritants; 3d, That, after 
reaction has taken place in true typhus, in 
contagious typhus, the best mode of stopping 
its progress, or of rendering the symptoms 
less severe, is to treat it by evacuents, 
and acids, to proscribe all aUmentC*flh , ‘ 
to have recourse to local or general bl%</ 
letting, if the irritation in the viscera 
should require. Cerebral and pectoral irri- 


of the brain, and his complicated fever is an! rations are common in typhus. The first, 

. a . f .. , . « „ 1 ordinarily consecutive to that of the aVimen. 

mflammftUim of an, other structure. Biom-L <(y i ,_ , „ wy lw juaally 

sais does not call inflammation of the brain W fort sou vent) primitive in the spring anti 

idiopathic fever, but what amount, to the th « «oondj«.™ta itmdf 

1 . , lalmost always in winter, nml the extreme 

same thing, ho says that the brain is some- j mor | f ,iity of ihe typhoid epidemics in t old 
times primarily inflamed in fever ; more | countries is, in great measure, owing to it ” 
frequently consecutively, but that there is 


no fever without, inflammation. Therefore 
there is no real practical difference between 
these distinguished practitioners; it Vies in 
the mere use which Dr, Clutterbuck makes 
of the word idiopathic. The merit, of origina¬ 
lity appears fairly to belong to each of these 
gentlemen,ns i» would appearfrom reference 


Thus we see, that respecting the treatment 
of fevers in general, find of typhus in parti¬ 
cular, there is little or no practical difference 
between Dm. Clutterbuck and Broussais. 
With regard to intermittent fevers, whether 
benign or malignant, Broutwals regards their 
pathology as that of inflammation, and con* 
aiders thatthe, access maybe explained in the 


to dates. Dr. Clutterbuck first broached M1()wing manner ;~-Every intermittent fevtr 
hia opinion on fever in his inaugural dtsser- p re8entjJ mar | c£> 0 f a temporary congettim, and 
tation, “ DesedeetNfttujraFebna}” pub- ^ e0ttgegti<m be greater or less in 


De sede et Nature Febriaj 
Hahed in the year 1804, and the first edition 

I of his “Inquiry into the Seat and Nature 
of Fever," in 1807. Broussais’ “ Histoire 
das Phlegmases,” was first published in 1808, 
and it does not appear that either was ac¬ 
quainted with the labours of the other. Be 
that as it may, their efforts have tended to 
remove the vague notions respecting fever 
before in vogue, and have led to a decided 
and rational practice. With the following 
extract we must conclude this part of the 
subject. 

« Having compared the resulte of my 
•jygijtjce " says Broussais, “with that of] 
others, 1 may assert, without fear of contra- 
gitfew, 1st, That typhus is not in reality so 
frMveut as it is represented ; U, \ mu the 
most part of the pretended gastne fevers are 


proportion to the degree of strength of the 
patient; that it afterwards passes over into 
a state of excitation, which may act more 
upon one organ than another; that, by n 
repetition of attacks, that excitation may 
pass over into toftmwatwi that they may 
and frequently do past into mtiimedfwtr; 
and that there it, in short, a mott intimate 
connexion between the two % That a» the 


• Dr. Gideon Harvey, ih hi* very con- 
out tract, “ A Discourse o£rhe Blague," 
winch was published soon o^pr the great 
endemic of 1665 ,* states distinctly that 
•« The disease did oft appeal® at first 
as u diary foaver, which speedily did go 
into u putrid leaver, suddenly aceretaing 
into a most malign and pvatikttt fearer.” He 
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inflammation in these cases is usually of 
a less vigorous kind than under other cir¬ 
cumstances, the constitution appears to re¬ 
move it periodically by a certain crisis, but 
that this it is not able to accomplish perfect¬ 
ly, and that then bleeding, to a moderate ex¬ 
tent, will often succeed in removing it alto¬ 
gether, Broussais contends, thatstimulauts 
should he used with caution, and never be 
, ■ employed excepting in the intervals of the 
Sections; but that the most safe and dis¬ 
creet treatment is to calm the morbid irri¬ 
tation and to direct the attention to the 
viscera seeking rather to remove that con¬ 
dition than to trust to the usual empiri¬ 
cal mode of procedure, which, as lie says, is 
often “ un jeu, du hasaid, zinc partie d’hon- 
heur a quitte on double 

This, as far as our space would allow, is 
a sketch of the predominant opinions of the 
great Reformer of French Medicine — of 
the Founder of the “ Medicine Vhysiologique." 
The work of Goupil contains a valuable^body 
of facts, collected in the Theses of the 
French Students, bearing upon the leading 
points of Broussais* doctrine; that of Bois- 
senu is a much more complete work, and 
furnishes a very good exposition of the 
opinions of the new French school. It 
would be well received in an English dress. 


Remarks on the Merits and present State of 
Vaccination, wherein the Qljections of the 
Aiitimcclnists are considered. By Robert 
Lew ins, M. D., See* ,8vo. pp. 80. Edin¬ 
burgh, 18*10. Constable, and Co. 

Dr. Lewiks has put together most of the 
arguments which have been adduced on the 
side of the vaccinists and the antivacci- 


also appears to have distinguished justly 
the different forms of attacks, for he 
says, “ That in some the fearer was high 
on the beginning, whence,” says he, “no¬ 
thing is more proficoua against the plague 
(but in the commencement onely) than phle¬ 
botomy.” Distinction xviii. p. 153. 


nists; 1st, taking a cursory view of the 
history and effects of the small-pox ; 2dly, 
giving a succinct history of vaccination; 
3dly, considering the objections of the anti- 
vaccinists; 4thly, inc|uiring why vaccination 
occasionally fails; 5tkly, remarking on the 
present state and protecting power of vac¬ 
cination ; Cthly, examining the proposal of 
substituting variolous for vaccine inocula¬ 
tion ; and lastly, appending the report of the 
Vaccine Institution of Edinburgh, for 1R24, 
as also that of the Hospital at Battle Bridge, 
for the same year, which appeared in the 
seventh volume, p. 21, of The Lancet. 
The author is a practitioner of repute, at 
Haddington, North Britain, where it seema 
certain prejudices still exist on the subject 
of vaccination ; and his work is not so much 
designed for the profession, as in the lan¬ 
guage of his preface, “ To confirm the faith 
of the wavering, or to restore to the cause 
which he advocates, that confidence which 
would never have been shaken, had men 
taken reason for their guide.” 

So much has been said and written on 
vaccination, that it were to little pur¬ 
pose to go into detail on the subject. The 
little work of Dr. Lewins is calculated to 
effect the benevolent object which lie had 
in view; and by no critical rules lm the 
unassuming author merited the cen&u.es of 
die younger Duncan’s reviewer, of whose 
conduct, therefore , we think he has righteous 
grounds of complaint. 


A Pin-trait of Geohoe Biukbeck, M.D. 
F.G.S. M.A.S., President of the London 
Mechanics’ Institution, and of the Medi¬ 
cal and Chirurgicai Society of London, 
&c. Knight and Lacey, 1827. 

Dr. Bjrkbeck belongs to a class of worthiea 
who seem born for others rather than them- 
selves. Although time, the destroyer of all 
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tiling's t should lay the Mechanics' Institute 
in the dust, the impulse which has been 
communicated to the sciences will be felt 
by distant ages, and perpetuate the genius, 
and the philanthropy of its founder. Not 
satisfied with contributing munificently to 
the funds of the Institute, he has laboured 
incessantly In the lecture-room ; taught the 
laws of mechanical philosophy to thousands, 
who but for him could have never hoped to 
attain them—mote than all, by his example, 
which has been followed in most large 
towns in the kingdom, he has elicited a 
spirit of emulation and inquiry, which can¬ 
not fail to he of lasting service to science, 
nnd the nation at large. The plan wliich 
%e lately submitted to our readers, of giving 
popular demonstrations on anatomy , is about 
to be. reduced to practice by this real friend 
of the human race, and will assuredly dissi¬ 
pate the prejudices which at present exist 
against the most useful, interesting, and 
humane of the sciences, without which 
there is no certainty in physic. Dr. llirk- 
beck has deserved well of his country, and 
k therefore gives us great pleasure to 
state, that his likeness is very cleverly de¬ 
lineated in the engraving before us, which, 
though his name will never die from the 
lips of mechanics, will give a forcible, idea 
of the man, ornamenting alike the room of j 
wLe artixan, and the cabinets of the philoso- 
pMr, and friend of science. No one who 
has seen the Doctor, could fail to recognise 
the fidelity of the copy. The face is richly 
intellectual; and, indeed, the whole con 
tour of the picture is highly creditable to 


nttixOTX !" We find he could have spared 
his anxiety on the subject of infoiwmi, as the 
landlord, knowing hi* company, had taken 
the precaution to time all the raisins ou the 
table. 


On going round the wards of the Mid* 
dlesex Hospital o few days since, Mr. Joe 
Hums was informed by one of his pa¬ 
tients, an elderly woman, that she had 
it Dimming in the hettd “ Let the fWry*’ 
sician sec that poor woman,’' said Joe, 
ing round and addressing the nurse, “ Let 
the physician see her; depend on it, she 
has got water in the head, or else ahe would 
not have a ouiminmg there !” 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A Meeting of the Members of this So¬ 
ciety, which was instituted some months 
ago for the advancement of zoology in this 
country, was recently held in Bruton-stieet, 
for the purpose of appointing u President 
in the place of the late lamented Sir X. 
Stamford Raffles; when the Marquis of 
Lanadowne was unanimously elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Society, We learn from the 
Report which was laid on the table, that 
the plans of the Society are in considerable 
forwardness, and are likely to bo carried 
into complete effect. The Museum in lira- 
ton-street (consisting of extensive collec¬ 
tions in every branch of zoology) is open to 
the Members ; and preparations for n gar¬ 
den and menagerie, oo the ground allotted 


the artist’s talent. It is engraved in j to the Society in Regent’s Park, are going 
meztotinfo by Da we, from a painting by! on w *th activity. It is expected that the 


Lane, and iu size is fourteen by seventeen 
and a half inches. 


Ben Travers, at the St. Thomas’s din¬ 
ner, in a raving speech, told the company 
that “ He was determined to do his duty 
through good report, and through evil re¬ 
port would he bad added, «through the 


gardens, with promenades, plantations, 
aviaries, and shed*, for the mow interest ing 
quadrupeds and birds, ponds for fish and 
wild fowl, Ac., will be, opened in tksteouroe 
of the ensuing summer. Every exertion is 
making to render this establishment one of 
the most splendid and interesting attractioas 
of the metropolis, 
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THORACIC VACUUM THEORY. 

8 ntun ouique. 

■ * ' To the Editor (f The Lancet. 

Sir, —As you were pleased to deem the 
discussion which took place on the Thoracic 
Vacuum Theory at the London Medical 
Society of sufficient interest to publish; 
and as Dr. llarry at that discussiou endea¬ 
voured to maintain that “no other man, 
living or dead, had even imagined ex- 
^uperiments similar to his, M to show the nu¬ 
rture of the mechanism employed to form that 
vacuum ; I consider it but justice to that 

M. M ■ i \ ■:,v pi! i ■■■;.. i ' ■ 
ter which I have recently received from him 
on this subject: especially since Dr. Barry 
undertook to say, that “ M. Magendie had 
no very accurate notions of the effect of the 
expansion of the chest on the sangukvgnous 
cavities. It will be seen by referring to 
the 179th No. of The Lancet, Unit I en¬ 
deavoured to show by some quotations, 
which I read from the second edition 
of M. Magendie’s Elements of Physiology, 
that he had not only a very accurate notion 
of the nature of the thoracic vacuum, and of 
its influence on the return of the venous 
blood, but that he had arrived at that accu¬ 
rate knowledge through experiments made on 
the jugular and crural veins of animals, by 
inserting tubes into them, the other extre¬ 
mities of which were placed in connexion 
with coloured fluids ; in short, in precisely 
the same way as was adopted by Dr. Barry, 
At the time the meeting took place 1 had 
not the first volume of M. Magendie’s 
“ Journal de Physiologic,’' published in 1821, 
at hand, but I have Bince procured it, and 
have satisfied myself of the identity of the 
description there given, of the influence of 
the. thoracic vacuum on the circulation, 
with that found in the second edition of his 
Physiology, published in March 1825, from 
which I made the quotations ; indeed, the 
one is a verbal transcript of the other. Dr. 
Barry’s experiments were made in 1824, 
and the little brochure in which they were 
described, was published in the autumn of 
1825. As M. Magendie has been so polite 
as to answer the questions I addressed to 
him, seriatim, it is unnecessary for me to 
repeat them. The following is a copy of 
his letter:— 

Moj ititijR,—'Vousme faites l'honneur de 
toe dfemander 

lsio. A quelle f»poque et oil j’ai demontr6 
par Texperience f influence de la respiration 
Sur le cours du sang veineux. 

Dans 1817 j’avais communiqud al’Acade- 
toie des Sciences un premier memoir© sur 


la circulation, dans lequel je traits de l'BC- 
tion des arteres. (Journal do Physiologic, 
Ire Vol. p. 102 .) Dausnn second travail 
j’ai traits de V influence de la respiration sur 
la circulation. Ce memoir a pour titre, 
“ De l'Influence des Afouvemens de la poitrine 
sur la circulation du Sang ;’’ (3 ournal de Phy¬ 
siologic 1821, Ire Vol. p. 131.) Les expe¬ 
riences qui se trouvent a la page 136, se 
rapportent entierement a la question traitde 
par Mr. Barry. Enfin, dans le meine volume 
de men Journal, page 190, se trouve un 
“ Memoire sur l’entree accidentelle de I'Air dans 
les Veines, sur la mort subite quien est I’ejfet, sur 
les moyens de prevenir cet accident et d’y rme~ 
dier Je y demontre que l’entree de P air est 
bien evidemment un cjfet d’aspiration, et 
par consequent de pression i ■ «'d ^r! 

2 do. Vous me demandez, Hu.-» u 1 , s y 
me rappele le nom des Medecins ou Etu- 
dians anglais qui ont assist# ii ces experi¬ 
ences ; je les repete tous les ans dans mo; 
cours de Physiologic experimentale, un 
grand nombre de personnes ont pu en ctre 
tdmoins, 

3tio. En sortant de PInstitut apres la 
Seance dans laquelle Mr, Barry lui son me¬ 
moire, je lui demnndai seulement s’il avait 
connaissance des experiences de Haller, de 
Lamure, de Lorry, et. des miennes. J'ai 
cite les travaux de ces auteurs dans mon 
“ Mfiinoire sur V influence des mouvfements 
de la poitrine." Mr. Barry me rdpondit 
quit tie les connausait pas. Je lui fit observer 
alors qu’il eut He convenable de prendre 
connaissance de ces experiences avant d’en 
entreprendre de eemblables sur le meme 
sujet. 

Je dit en outre publiquement dans la dis¬ 
cussion qui eut lieu apres la lecture du rap¬ 
port qui fut fait au sujet du memoire de 
Mr. Barry, qu’il etait mtcaniquement ahsurde 

ne pas admettre que le 
grande part. 

Je desire, Monsieur, que ces renseignemens 
puissent vous etre utiles, et vqub prie d’ 
agreer mes civilites. 

Magendie. 

Paris, 13 Mars, 1827. 


(translation.) 

Sir,—You do me the honour to ask me : 

1 st. When and where I showed by expe¬ 
riment the influence of the respiration on 
the course of the venous blood 1 In 1817 , I 
communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
a first memoir outlie circulation, in which' 
I treated of the action of the arteries. (Jour¬ 
nal de Physiologic, 1 st Vo!, p. 102 .) In a 
second paper I treated of the influence of 
respiration on the circulation. Thus me¬ 
moir was inti tied, “ Of the influence of the 
movements of the Cfiest on the Circulation of 


i y eutla 
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extirpation of a parotid gland. 


the Blood, ' (Journal do Physiologic, 1831,} 
1st VoJ. page 132.) The experiments which 
are found at page 136, relate ,-.-ii N • 1 
the question treated of by Mr. [>:. U-.ir: . 
Lastly, in the same volume of my Journal, I 
page IPO, there is a “ ilJenunr mi the acciden¬ 
tal entry of the Air into the Veins, on the sud¬ 
den death which is the consequence tif it, on the 
menm cf preventing that accident, and of reme¬ 
dying it 1 there show, that the entry of j 
the air is evidently an effect, of inspiration, 
«*d consequently of atmospheric pressure. 

2dly. You ask me, Sir, if 1 recollect the 
names of the English physicians or students 
who were present at these experiments \ 1 
repent them every year in my course of ex¬ 
perimental physiology ; u great number of 
persons have been witnesses of them. 

•‘Idly. In going out of the lustitute after 
the sitting, in which Dr. Perry read his 
gaper, I asked him only if lie were ac¬ 
quainted with the experiments of Haller, 
of Lamure, of Lorry, and mine, 1 have 
quoted tlu> works of these authors in my 
memoir, “ On the Influence of the Motions 
of the Cheat.’’ Mr. Parry replied, that he 
knew nothing of them. 1 then observed to 
him that it would have been but -i.u .■ ■ 
to have taken some notice of these * xp. u 
raents, before he undertook similar on the 
same subject. 

I said, moreover, publicly, in the dis¬ 
cussion which took place after the reading 
of the 'report which was made on the sub¬ 
ject of the memoir of Mr. Parry, that it was 
mechanically absurd to consider atmospheric 
pressure as the vrincijml cause* of the circu¬ 
lation, nod not to admit that the heart 
played the greatest part in it. 

J hope, Sir, that this information may be 
useful to you, and beg you to receive my 
ippeets. Magendie. 

^y^aris, Mart:)) 13,1827. 

Mliis document, I think, Sir, confirms the 
assertions I made respecting the merits of 
M. MagivXdik ; and serves to show that 
even the experiments of Dr. Parry are not ori- 

f 'nal ; that the mechanism of the Thoracic 
ircuum Theory was long since understood, 
and its influence on the circulation suffi¬ 
ciently appreciated. The thoracic vacuum 
can only Am regarded as an inferior acce 
aory power in the circulation : to suppose 
otherwise is physiologically , as well aa “ rne- 
chamcally absurd.’' I remain, Sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 

IvnwAuo John Sphv. 

• 5, New. North-street, 
k, March 2d, 1827. 


r * This twu Dr. Barry’s opinion. He has 
since given it up, as we find nothing said 
«f atmospheric pressure as the “ came prin- 
titpult ” in the English edition. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


Rxlirjialum of a Sircoimtoux Parotid Gland, 

A su out time since wo gave an ncemmlTj/ 
the successful extirpation of this gland by 
M. Lisfranc, at La Pitie, in the present ciy^ 
Professor Niegele of Heidelberg was the ope¬ 
rator. No further observations require to lie 
now made on the practicability of the oper¬ 
ation, since this case constitutes the fifth in 
which the gland 1ms been removed with 
success. 

Parham Sehackert, of Gaiberg, aged -Hi, 
the mother of many children, perceived 
about fourteen yearn ago a tumour to form 
between the mastoid i.,- ■ | c \».< us ' ■ '..t an¬ 
gle of the jaw, which, i ■ -i,!. pB.c:u!. she 
neglected. Finding that, the tumour in¬ 
creased in isiae, site consulted a country 
. who applied a caustic to induce 

,..s',..:.. It appears that the wound 

after a time was healed, and that there re¬ 
mained a little hard swelling in the centre 
of tin; original tumour. In the following 
year the tumour again increased, and be¬ 
came as large us before, when it was again 
treated with caustic. From the ulcer thug 
formed, a friable matter was observed to be 
discharged from time to time ; the wound 
! kept open, and could not he healed. Much 
: dismayed at the rapid progress of the tu¬ 
mour and ulcer, the patient, now applied to 
the surgical clinic attached to the Uuiver- 
sity of Heidelberg, The swelling extended 
front the lobe of the ear to the middle of thu 
cheek, and descended about four-fifths of an 
inch below the edge of the angle of the jaw, 
from which place it passed upwards and 
backwards, over the mastoid process. It 
was moveable to a certain extent, and by 
powerful pressure on its aide*, it could be 
raised a Jittlle from its bed. In its centre 
was uu ulcer with hard and inverted edges, 
almost as hard as the long c.ircumfcj enc-e of 
an egg. The suppuration was abundant, 
and very fetid. The operation was per¬ 
formed on the 21st of May, The whole of 
the diseased skin was included between two 
semi-lunar incision*, and the, integument# 
were dissected back to the base of the tu¬ 
mour. The operation occupied-jOemt u 
quarter of an hour; tin- bleeding 
were secured a# they proceeded, and the 
trunk of the carotid artery was exposed, at 
the bottom of the wound. The ha-morrhuge 
* vas «'■* great, the edge# of the wound were 
1 bruught togi'ilivi a# mwt as ‘possible, and 
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secured by appropriate bandages. The dis-1 
section of the tumour showed in its interior 
o rosaceous mass, in which were contained 
several indurated points connected together 
by a dense -cellular tissue* 
r-. The case proceeded in the usual way 
'without any untoward circumstances, and 
the patient left the clinic on the 2d of June. 
She attended as an out-patient for 6ome 
weeks, when the wound healed perfectly, 
leaving a small cicatrix.* 


h New mode of treating Wounds of the Intestines, 
us proposed by M. Lkjjihjsrt. 

The ligatures used by M. Lembert may 
either be of Bilk or flax, and a number of 
needles being armed with these substances 
are to be passed through the intestine be¬ 
tween its muscular and mucous coats, about 
two lines from the wounded edges. As 
many ligatures as may be deemed nec es¬ 
sary are to be passed before any are tied, 
the inch x finger of ih«-left band having been 
previously introduced into the intestine, 
and the lips of the wound placed in juxta 
position. The ligatures are not to be pass¬ 
ed through the boats, but between the mus¬ 
cular and nervous coats, and the point of the 
needle is to he again brought out about at a 
line from the edge of the wound. Introducing 
the needle on the opposite side at about one 
line from the edge of the wound, it is to be 
glided between the mucous and muscular 
coats, and brought out at about the distance 
of another line, so that about two lines of 
the cylinder of the intestine are not. included 
in 'the ligatures, and when the ligatures are. 
drawn together, the surfaces of the serous 
membrane, the peritoneum, are brought into 
contact. 

The free edges of the wound are in this 
way turned toward the cavity of the intes¬ 
tine, where they project to a greater or less 
extent; the ligatures are to be then care¬ 
fully tied, during which process, great care 
should be taken to preserve the serous co¬ 
vering of the intestine in contact. In the 
cases of transverse -wounds of the intestine, 
the ligatures are passed in the same man¬ 
ner as in the longitudinal wounds just men¬ 
tioned, taking the precaution to pass a liga¬ 
ture on each side of the mesentery, so ns to 
make the two j.orti.-n* t f intestine corres¬ 
pond exactly. The l'unf.iT, ■« are then to 
be tied, taking care to bring the peritoneal 
coverjsifin contact, and to turn the edges of 
tire wound inwards. 


* ftehlelberg Klinische Annalen, 182(3. 
Von Prof. Ntegele, 


ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

.f- 

“ Surgical Miscellanies, operative and contro- 
venial” 

The occurrences in this establishment, 
since the last notice of this description, 
have been more various than important. 
The omission, however, of a single scene 
might he detrimental to the unity of the 
farce-—so you must take the performances, 
such as they are, as husbands take their 
wives, for better for worse. During the 
“great snow” Erysipelas made an irrup¬ 
tion from its lurking-places to the great de¬ 
rangement of sundry ulcers, and the mani¬ 
fest danger of their possessors. The origin 
and cessation of this endemic, for such it 
may with strict propriety be called, in he 
lioyal Infirmary, gave rise to some specu 
lations. By some its disappearance has 
been attributed to the thaw, as its produc¬ 
tion was to the frost by others, who sup¬ 
posed it to have been generated by an in¬ 
fectious locality, its intermission is set down 
to the credit of fumigation. A show of 
hands would, probably, decide in favour of 
the latter opinions. Without entering fur¬ 
ther on such abstruse questions, an archi¬ 
tect or a new hospital would supply the best 
preventive to this periodic malady, which 
renders the performance of operations a 
hazardous undertaking within the walls of 
this institution. During the prevalence of 
the erysipelas, venesection was followed by 
severe inflammation. In one of these cases, 
the symptoms assumed a degree of even 
unusual violence. The subject of them had 
been in the medical wards for a chest 
affection, (pleurodynia), for which he was 
bled. Gangrenous erysipelas attacked t l a 
wound, lor this he was again bled in * /ie 
other arm, and here also the disease c v An- 
menced, but in a milder form. The slough¬ 
ing in the limb first affected, extended to 
about two inches in every direction from 
the lowest puncture, and ultimately denuded 
the vessels in the hollow of the fore-ann. 
The constitutional fever placed r « ; ..in 
life in imminent danger for re »«rsii 
Opium, quinine, and cordials, with'ferment¬ 
ing poultices, were the remedies princi¬ 
pally employed. The disease in this in¬ 
stance did not seem to have extended along 
the course of the vein, r: cf ih ■ h ir.pbrifics, 
being confined to the c: ■£!:!.:* v.,bstar:<v. A 
more minute detail of il ■. tu-e would aftfcid 
nothing with which the public are not al¬ 
ready acquainted. The patient is at present 
convalescent, and the sore in a favourable 
state of cicatrization. Besides these cases i 
there were some amputations; the fore¬ 
finger was tbs object of quo of them. On 
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removing it, the learned operator held up the) that the part waa safe for this Cm*! A 
{inrt to the class, and with the utmost sim-' practitioner with iron finger*, would have 
pucjfj imaginable informed them that the perceived that, the disease, in this instance, 
bone ** was in au incipient state of disease had not reached the testicle, without tint* 
ujwn which some of the wags present, de-; assistance winch the history of the case* 
clared, with some semblance of truth, that j general appearance, and the information* 


' prevention was better than cure/’ The 
second of these ampututious was performed 
on a female philanth-rqiiti, who received a com¬ 
pound fracture in the exercise of her peril- 
611 * avocations. The arm was removed above 
the elbow, shortly after the infliction of tire 
injury. Scrofulous disease of the instep, 
rendered the removal of the leg below the! 
knee necessary in the third of these cases. 
The treatment of this thump bears so di¬ 
rectly on the operator’s defence of sutures 
in his celebrated clinical lecture, (which 
li«* been distributed for criticism or inner -1 
tinn among the Editors of the Medical Press 
^■rEdiuburgh,) that you will excuse a re- 
ifnfprem 


dodueible from tire puncture, afforded. 

Edinburgh, ScoTOS. 

March 24,1327. 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY, " 


Dr. Ha slash, President, in tiro Chair, 


The meeting of the Society, on Monday 
last, was exceedingly large ; th© member*, 
p ar, ■ , probably expecting to hear a continuation 

IjPWnce to this topic. J)r. Ballingal, you j of the discussion on the oaacous union of 
tire aware, appeals to the cases recorded in j fracture* of the neck of the thigh bona 
lili lectures as proofs of the utility of suture* within the capsule, and to «ee tht aped- 
ifi unputiition. The writer did not think mens of Mr. Lmigaiaff, produced, 

he would so soon he furnished with a) The minute* of the former meeting hav- 
Jfrictical answer to these appeals. The pa- j ing been read, Mr. Kingdou stld, that lie 
jM»t was a young man, in os good health as; was desired by Mr. Langstaflf, to inform the 
•j|# presence of a chronic disease would j President and the Fellow* of the Society , 


tnit him to enjov ; in short, be was, it; 
.Past be allowed, u fail subject for tlio de-; 
of an experiment. He was accord- 
brought to the theatre j the single flap 
■^pefntion was performed ; an unnecessary 
. ^Hotity of muscle retained ; and the in- 

f * haems consequently closed with diffi- 
|f, even with lim assistance of numerous] 
deeply inserted stitches. All the pupils 
be Royal Infirmary are witnesses of tin- 
AOifequeuce* which have ensued. Inflaiu* 
came on in the usual time, about the 
day ; the stitches were torn asuu- 
the distention of the parts ; the 
, after au interval of several days, 
lues up to the hour of writing covered 
I dense investment of adhesive purifonn 
‘"it; and the skin along the remaining 
m of the tibia of an erysipelatous mi¬ 
ll (,‘ouiinents would but obscure so 
1 a text. The most interesting mistake 
5 week, however, occurred in the case 



that he was accidently prevented from at¬ 
tending that evening; that he had selected 
some preparations from his museum, for the 
purpose of sending to the Society, and that 
he should certainly be present next Monday 
evening. 

Mr, Kino post then observed, that he was 
desirous of making a few remarks on the 
minutes which had been just read, more 
* hjM i ially since some expressions had been 
attributed to him in a publication of the Inst 
week, which he was not amadous of having 
made. 

The FRu;«iiiENT, addressing Mr. Kmgdon: 
Will you name the publication 1 

Mr. King nos. m The Lancet.** Not, 
said Mr. kingdom that I have any objec¬ 
tion to the publication of what I may say in 
this Society ; but I must protest against any 
imperfect or abridged stateinentof mine,upon 
this or any other subject, being made With- 
1 ssy, that I have no ab¬ 


out my consent, 

diseased scrotum. It was consider- Jjection to the publication of my opinions, 
;ed ; its sides thickened, the aftec- j provided all that I'*say be stated and no 
ding equally to'both cavities, and j more, and J should recommend, that if any 
led an abscess in the cellular sub -1 gentleman present should feel inclined to 
On emptying this by a trocar, the J report the proceedings of this Society for 
of the contents excited suspicions j Tut. Lancet, that he be furnished with 
j testicle was not sound. Its extir-} suitable accommodation for the purpose, 
was accordingly determined; the in- j This, Sir, is my opinion. Reverting t&tb© 
along the coarse of the cord was ‘ specimen of the fracture of the utek of'the 

. 1 -a. .a. .1-1 i--t __j_ 1 __ 


but jast as the knife denuded the 
e, it turned out «» healthy and sotwd 
jetiide as any in the Royal Infirmary, 
operator threw a look of condolence 
me patient's face, and assured him 


thigh l>one which was produced on a former 
evening, Mr. Kingdou wished it to be uu* 
derstood that he was perfectly satif&ed of 
tire fact of fracture having taken place with¬ 
in the capsular ligament, and of that £rac- 
3 1 
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ture having united hy bone. He did not 
my, as it had been represented, .that the 
cloBe coverings of tlie bone were not tom 
through, but that at the time the fracture oc- 
jCpn-ed, the pelvic portion was crushed or 
jammed into the femoral portion of the neck 
of the bone, and had been there retained 
until ossific union had taken place. 

The President observed, that he was 
sorry to find that Mr. Langstaff had been 
prevailed from at fen ding, but hoped to have 
the pleasure of seeing Lirn at the next meot- 
4 Bg. He considered that Mr. Kingdon was 
perfectly tight in making the observations 
which had just fallen from him, ri spvetisg 
the inaccuracies of the miiur-a, or of any 
published teport; and this broogli! him t-» 
make a few remarks on the latter subject. 
He saw no objection to the publication of the 
proceedings of this Society, nor of any other 
to which he belonged j and as “ Th e La ncei” 
Was now become the medium of communi¬ 
cating medical opinions, he, for one, thought 
that the discussions of the Society could 
not be transmitted in a better channel. He 
thoughtit right to say thus much, because 
it LadboenuXtempted to throw some obloquy 
on u Tost Lancet and be only stated hi? 
firm conviction, when he said that it was 
not only the most extensively circulated, but 
the best conducted of all the medical journals, 
not only of this country but probably of Eu¬ 
rope. He should be happy therefore to suruirii 
every accommodation to any gen tleman who 
might feel inclined to send reports of their 
proceedings to The Lancet, or to give any 
person who might be sent for the purpose, 
a seat at his side; being well assured that 
no Fellow of that Society would state any 
thing there that he would be reluctant to see 
published. One of the main objects of the 
Society, was the diffusion of' medical know - 
isl and he did not see how this good ob¬ 
ject was to be better answered than by the 
publication of its proceedings ; and he might 
say, Without vanity, that no discussions were 
of a more interesting and useful description, 
than those which were held at the London 
Medical Society. (A. strong feeling of ap¬ 
probation was manifested throughout the 
Society at tho conclusion of this speech.) 

, Mr. Lloyd was at a loss to know how 
the fractured surfaces in the specimen of 
fracture of the neck of tlie thigh bone, shown 
by Mr. Amesbury, could have been jammed 
together, as was stated by Mr. Kingdon. 
If they had been so jammed, no shortening of 
conseuuence could have taken pluce, whereas 
it appeared certain, from tin. 1 history of the 
case! that a very con side ruble shortening of 
the limb was observed immediately after the 
accident, and, in his opinion, the present 
fippeanpee of the specimen did not warrant 

' * ■ -Ll.l r:_l.J 


Mr. Amesbury said, whatever might linvo 
been Mr. Kingdoms intention, he (Mr. A.) 
certainly understood him to say, that the 
neck of the bone might have been crushed 
in the specimen now under consideration, 
without a division of the close coverings of 
the bone, and, iu consequence of this im¬ 
pression, ho vms induced to make the ob¬ 
servations he did in answer to Mr. King- 
don. The Secretary also conceived, that this 
was tho idea which Mr. Kingdon meant to 
state, as he had expressed it, iri tin; minutes. 

Mr. Kino don satisfactorily explained. 

In consequence of a question from one of 
the Follows, Mr. Sharp observed, that he 
had conversed with Mr. ('hurley upon this 
cum*. Mr. Charley had informed him, that 
the Gentleman lived eighteen months after 
the accident, and was able to walk so well 
for twelve months before his death, *^mt 
many of Mr. Chorley’s medical friends hsB^ 
some doubts upon their minds, whether tlie 
bone had ever been broken, but he Could not 
say to what extent tlie limb appeared short¬ 
ened after union had taken place. The gen¬ 
tleman had an awkward walk before the 
accident which seemed to arise from the in¬ 
firmities of age, and he also limped a little 
after the union of the bone had taken place. 

Mr, Pettigrew was of opinion, that this 
was a fracture of the neck within the cap¬ 
sule, which had extended through the bone, 
and that ossific union had taken place. 

Mr. G osset made some observations upon, 
the position which the head and neck of the 
bone sometimes assume in old persons, and 
the difficulty of deciding in mnny cases whe¬ 
ther the neck of the bone had been fractured 
or not; but we understood him to say, that 
this was a decided case of fracture within, 
the capsule. 

Mr. Amesbury made some remarks undf 
fractures of the neck of the thigh bonejre- 
nerally. He said, that there were two pajRen 
who had opposite opinions respecting these 
cases, the one, of which Sir Astley Cooper 
was at the head, believed that union does not 
take place, and the other, that union might 
be effected. lie confessed that he was dis¬ 
posed to favour the hitter opinion. Sir A> 
Cooper has expressed hisnpinitm very justly. 
He states, that he lias never met With any 
case of bony union, and when we bring bO- 
fore our minds the great number of speed* 
mens which Sir AstW Cooper has collect¬ 
ed, in which ii. iiina.t.jus union only is ob¬ 
served, Mr. Aui'-*bi;ri ’.bought it could not 

be wondered if Sir Astley Groper enter¬ 
tained the belief, that bonj’Union cannot take 
place. Sir Astley Cooper hnd done much 
for the profession, by what he has aaid upon 
dislocations, hernia, and some other sub¬ 
jects not unknown to the Society ; and al- 
tWmah it wnA well known that Sir Astley 
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Mrtoftr" ' f ll ° h “ " ot ^eit'hed every 

Svef si? ?TT “ U,e ““«* 

serves, feu A stley Cooper had not met with 

tha y t boT S ° f ' b °7 Uni(>n ' and 116 conceived 
I fl b 7 y r° a T 8not takfe P^ce, 1st, be¬ 
cause the fractured surfaces are not kept in 
apposition; 2d, because they are not pressed 
together; and, 3d, because there is a de- 
licienoy of nourishment in the head of the 
bone. Sir Astley Cooper lays strong em¬ 
phasis upon the last reason which he men- 
U°na, vk. the deficiency of nourishment to 
the head of the bone. This he considers to 
he the chief cause why fractures within the 
capsule do not uuiie, by the interposition of 
bone. With due submission, Mr. Amesbury 
wished to differ from Sir Astley Cooper in 
this particular; he believed that the defi- 
fiipcy of nourishment was the minor, not the 
miqjoT cause , of non-union in these cases. He 
was of opinion, that the want of union must 
be attributed more to the want of apposition 
and rest, than to the deficiency of nourish¬ 
ment in the pelvic portion of the bone. Sir 
Astley Cooper had, it would seem, over¬ 
looked the inadequacy of the treatment; 
which he (Mr. Ameslmry) thought was very 
bad indeed ; and he was prepared to show, 
and would show, at some future meeting of 
the Society, that the means commonly em¬ 
ployed were very ill calculated to [answer the 
indications which ought to be answered in 
the management of these cases. Mr. Aznes- 
bury observed, that splinters of bone en¬ 
tirely denuded of the periosteum, and lying 
loose, would accept of union in the same 
manner as a transplanted tooth, provided J 
they were not deprived of their vitality; and j 
knowing this to be true, he thought that tire J 
Wul of the bone was, under circumstances, 
more likely to assist in the process of 
uml, than a denuded and detached splinter. 

Th^elvic portion of the bone, said Mr. A., 
is not only supplied with a sufficient quantity 
of blood for its support, but actually with 
enough to produce an ossific action upon the 
fractured surface, asis shownbv the increased 
density which is observed in this part subse¬ 
quent to the accident. This state of the fractur¬ 
ed surface.of the pelvis could only arise from 
vl new deposition of ossific matter, lie did 
not conceive that the synovia, getting be¬ 
tween the fractured surfaces, would have 
much effect in preventing union in these 
cases, as it. did not prevent union from tak¬ 
ing place in the fractures of other joints, m 
many of which, the fractured surfaces must 
be covered with Synovia shortly after the 
accident. The cause of non-union then m 
fractures of the neck of the tlngh bone 
within the capsule -was, in his opinion, not 
physical, hut mechanical. 


bmy .' KlKCI>0N concnm?d with Mr. Ames- 

posirion nn7 W 7 ^ thatif ™nt of a,)- 
position and rest were the principal cause 

of non-unmn how did it happetl trial in 
fracturos partly within, and partly external 
to the capsule, wefound only that part ofth* 
factored surfaces which was external t. the' 
capsule, united,^ There is a specimen iu 
riuy s Hospital, in which this kind of union 
might be seen. Mr. Callaway contended for 
the honourable manner in which Sir Astley 
Cooper lmd conducted the inquiry respect¬ 
er fractures of the neck of the thigh bone. 
He doubted the expediency of attempting 
to bring abon* lnr.y union i«v w f-arturi** 
which are w: ,, im tin* capsuife, and concluded 
by saying, that he s 4 w mi suffici, :,* i 
to induce him to niter the opinion which he 
had previously formed upon this subject. 

Mr. Amesbuky hoped that the Gentle¬ 
men present had not attempted to cast any 
slur upon the character of Sir A. Cooper. 
(No, no, no, from several of the Fellows.) 
In answer to the observation^ which fell 
from Mr. Callaway, Mr. Amesbury begged 
to observe, that, it could be readily explain¬ 
ed from the state of the parts in the two 
situations, why f where there was a double 
fracture, one within and the other external 
to the capsule, that extemul to the capsule 
only was found united- Here Mr. Ames¬ 
bury explained the difference to which ho 
alluded, uad said, that fractures partly 
within, and partly external to the capsule, 
would unite by bone, as Sir Astley Cooper 
had already proved the fact by experiment. 
As for the expediency of attempting to 
bring about bony union in fractures within 
the capsule, he would say, that it might be 
found hereafter, that so long a confinement 
as patients are now often subjected to, 
would not be required, if means are resorted 
to, by which apposition and rest can lx? 
maintained; and he thought he should be 
able to convince the Society, that he (Mr. 
Amesbury) has such iu his possession ; and 
if this should be proved by a large number 
of cases, there would be no doubt, of the 
propriety cf attempting to produce union by 
the interposition of callus, as is proved by 
the result of Mr. Chorley’s case. 

The time allotted for discussion having 
elapsed, the President observed, that the 
subject of fractures ot the neck of the thigh 
bone would be resumed at the next meeting 
of the Society, when Mr- Langataft had. 
kindly promised to show his preparation*, 
and he (Dr. Tlaslam) hoped the Gentlemen 
who were present as visitors, would come to 
the next meeting, if they should feeleoMis* 
posed. 



DISEASE OF THE WOMB. 




HOSPlTAt REPORTS. 

F.4, TII0MAS’S IIOSPITA L. 

VlSrflk.SE OF THE WOMB.—SPECIMEN OF THE 

TAOTUS ERUDITUS OF DR. LOCOCK, LEC¬ 
TURER ON MIDWIFERY 1 

Margaret Simpson, 46 years of age, a 
ntarried woman, of pallid countenance and 
Unhealthy appearance, was admitted into 
, Elizabeth’s Ward, on the 22d of February, 
^ under the care of Dr, Elliotson. The ac¬ 
count which the patient gave of her case, at 
the time of admission, was as follows:— 
Four years ago she was seized with profuse 
flooding and violent pain in the region of 
the womb, which symptoms she «.!•:.t>u- *i 
to a fall, received a short time previously. 
During the last two years she has had a 
copious discharge of white purulent matter, 
alternating with a bloody discharge ; the 
pain felt in the womb being generally alle¬ 
viated during the continuance of the latter. 
Tor the last four days she has been labour¬ 
ing under uterine haemorrhage; she com¬ 
plains of great pain in the loins, extending 
down the left thigh, which is (edematous, as 
well as the leg. There is bo much tender¬ 
ness at every part of the hypogastric Tegion, 
that pressure with the hand cannot he borne. 
There is a foetid discharge from the vagina, 
With occasional hearing down pains, and 
difficulty in making water. 

. Dr. Elliotson remarked, that he had no 
doubt the patient was labouring under some 
chronic affection of the womb, and he re¬ 
quested that an examination per vaginam 
might he made by Dr. Locock, (the Lec¬ 
turer on Midwifery at St. Thomas’s, Mem¬ 
ber of the Obstetric Society, &lc. &c.) 

February 28. Dr. Locock’s opinion, of 
which,the following is a verbatim copy, was 
read by Dr. Elliotson to the gentlemen who 
follow his clinhjue : 
v “ Mary Simpson. 

■ n Several polypoid excrescences at the 
orifice of the vagina, one of the nymphte 
also being in a state of enlargement, and 
excessively tender. The os uteri and uterus 
have no morbid growth from them, but are hard 
and very tender to the touch , but not scirrhous. 
I should tliink nothing could.be done to re¬ 
move any of the polypous excrescences, be¬ 
fore the lbcal irritation was subdued, by 
leeching, warm injections, kc, C. L.” 

Yehi 28,1827. 

'rfere was at this time an increase of 
oedema in the left thigh and leg, and also 
the left half of the vulva. The pains were 
unabated, and the discharge was in greater 
quantity. • 


March 8. All the symptoms greatly 
aggravated ; loss of appetite, tongue white, 
head-ache, the pulse quick and feeble. I he 
patient is restless, appears very low, and 
frequently moans; six- feels conscious of 
approaching dissolution. This event took 
place on the 10th, without any marked 


Sectio Cadaveris. 

Marasmus ; left leg and thigh a-dematous; 
skin of a yellowish tinge. 

Abdomen . On opening the abdomen the 
great, omentum was found adhering to the 
pelvic viscera. The uterus was much en¬ 
larged, its fundus aj-.—-sri-iff to he pushed 
upwards and forward.-'. Ii w as partly sur¬ 
rounded and concealed by a very thin trans- 
j#ii!-« . ’.^t, containing about a pint of clear 

_■ "...i. .■> serum; it was attached to the 
right appendage of the uterus, and floi^f| 
loosely over the pelvic viscera. The lym*» 
phatic glands in the course of the iliac ves¬ 
sels and abdominal aorta were much dis¬ 
eased ; some had attained the size of a hen’s 
egg, and on cutting into them they were 
found to contain brain-like matter. 

The cellular tissue around the iliacs 
abounded with deposits of a similar na¬ 
ture, and on each side of the anterior part 
of the uterus and superior portion of the va- 
! gina was seen a large mass, consisting of 
| medullary matter, cellular tissue, and fat. It 
was at least two inches thick on the left 
side, extending from the recto-vaginal sep¬ 
tum to the arch of the pubes and iliac ves¬ 
sels. On the right side, the diseased mass 
was not so thick, and it extended no higher 
than the vesico-vaginal septum. The ova¬ 
ries adhered closely to the uterus; they 
contained, and were also connected exter¬ 
nally with, a number of cysts of a fibro^f 
structure, varying in size from a peaJpa 
small pigeon’s egg ; some contained a Mire 
transparent fluid ; others, a fluid resembling 
coffee grounds ; and a third set were filled 
with blood;—the latter were all found in 
the ovaries themselves. 

The uterus, in consequence of the adhe¬ 
sion of its parietes along the median line, 
was divided into two parallel cavities. Its 
parietes were much thickened,‘owing to 
the deposit of medullary matter between 
its fibres; a very small portion of uterus 
only, atitsbase, presented a natural appear¬ 
ance ; as you proceeded anteriorly, the cere« 
.bral[matter seemed gradually to increase, 
until at length all trace of fibres became 
lost. 

The cervix uteri and os uteri were entirely 
gone, and the boundaries of theijmeefomnip 
occupied by them, were /bi *mid by the two musses 
of cancerous matter already described. 
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connected at it* infeiiorj daily under our observation of the extreme 
^ ^n»w»^t o the tfogtna and uterus by a layer j ignorance manifested by the majority of thu 

• cmmmatm matter. < om'spmidmg to , young men holding the situation of dresser*. 

• themtwona membrane ' How. indeed, can it he paper tetL to tie 

r1) a #°ft fungous appear- j otherwise, white the only gimMiiiri^-ipiii - 

«*frated much ab<« e the f ed by the surgeons previous to holding tlio 
T! 1 * tyTZT™ 1 ' w * ,ildl wn * beallhy. important office of dresser, is the lament 
, < 5?vSr^ , 5 1 * <w ! t *.! >u>t of vhite glairy fluid of lifty (rounds. This obtained, up milter 
j y *5 ffy * ® 8 Tr?^ ver y *** w ,d ^ u ' t whether the dresser becompetent. although 
. r^SIa «t^SL' ** lc ureter was dis- he has the care of tho Hospital (during the 
■ 1 ?° diameter of three week of hi# admission) four days out of 

qu*¥S^;^^ auperiorly: the open- seven. 

>g# «# both Men into the ‘bladder were „ . ’ , 

A Stout young man was admitted 

bbwra described kwion of the mucous mem- ‘ nt< ! tho , Ho ^‘, tftl » ocount of a severe 
bra#* Q^i tO the pressure of the can- cont used wound on the upper partnif tM 
the left iliac vessels, the '? d ’ °* mwm * d ,ty ? ***** «*“?* 
obliterut.nl at about an 1“ t g “ h "* ht *** ' Vh< *“ 

lUKM^ ligament; and there " <lm,tted> t!,e parent was m that state of 
fibrinous cnagulum extend- proMrttt ‘ on ' wlucI J “»»»ed.ately succeeds to 
iagdw tbe interior of the femoral and in- a'^*’ md bl<?t ‘‘ lin R *‘ M “ ot xh * Tt> - 

rfbM»fcphen*l vein, as far as the middle of fore , had recourse to until some degree of 
ih^ftgjfu TJrn internal membrane of each IT^L was established when blood wan 
M-coloured and thickened; it tak f* U / e *° d P"#** 1 ™ »*&• 
bad Mite natural smoothness, and adhered ? ne In the evening of the same 

v te «» COfltguhmt by a great number of fila- dily th * V ™T »?«**“» indicative of 
^ concussion of the brain were manifest, and 

'TM«Mi»«b*df&nc*cellcT»t,ommentarv a T ng *V“«»e»«• occasional vomiting, 
on fli« text k laid down by Mr. Aberuethy in ]t * °™* r / “ » fc considered, to altar this 
female organs of genera- tuckl, ***‘ *• ■*»« ‘ fr * , “ wr 

the last number,,f this ^ ' WUm, w*h fmr grain* 

-JotaM,, trberein bo says—*“ it is scare,*!v '■ f /,r ‘V* 

foil to ascertain disease of . V" * followm S * orain e (Monday) we 
tldltMtt uteri.' ’ in the case before ‘‘^ opportunity of vmUng the patient 
«M;*»bilil«ctQreron midwifery W * , Mr. Green, when we found the man 
(MaMier <rf the Obstetric Society to h , U a,,d «PPf p ** ?d pulse, bis counte- 
^.ascertain disease of this * dull, heavy stupid exores- 

teacher writea down. \T’ and "" “ e<,med *“cUn«l to sleep, 
nod uterus have no mor- ' h f n r 1 0,w>d he answered >|ue«hon* in a 


Ibid % tie M uteri nod uterus have no mor-. „ . . 

m *m rthfom them,"— that - they are T ? n,ano f r; be hftd pHU1 ia tUv hpad ' 

ladMw tender, but not scirrhous f' tbe ik,n hot ’ thv lon « ne {urr ^> wd 
post-mortem examination ^ 7«^“»onal vomiting. 
yiMt lW&i* 0* uteri which has no , Mr * * ,r ** n ’ on ^ceivmg the mtimalion 
KAW and is very hard and tender , <>m h ." drwg8er » that a d<we f>f n P« 11111 had 

VdSfT^li'MMpletelv destroyed, it ^^^'t-n on the preceding night, evinced 
in the Doctor's ima- T,‘V* 8 , uri>r ! H( ‘' H«* ‘J«M-cted sixteen oungea 
respect to the jwlyp>ld * l' lood »w be taken from the arm imtnedi- 


ll^MM^fSnre»ccnccs of tho vagina, ate, X' f 18 J, ead *° V® °« d co , ld 

enlarged ruga-. 1 ^ of calomel to be given 

V - " Aor the “ urtua erurlitui , » of U,r< ’ 1 cUy ‘ “ d .. t0 1 b ® , foUo ^ ed U P witi * U 0“sc 

Sdt^i if the College of Surgeons ?® d, * IBe . uoU l tlw bowels were freely rc- 
wisdom shall appoint r ed ; l }'° v «?«fct,on to be repeated in 
*k»miners in the “ midwiferv e !« n * n ^' tt the pulse should be of the 
ifMiciuc surelv the acute k,nd “ t,,l “ roornw ^ . % 


'filrt.'-df ibe Dnctwr will recommend him t 
“sound" knowledge. 


’i'hese measure# were found to be eflec-’ 
tual, and th<? patient sjieedily got weH. 


pwfjsr 1WS SRAty.—r\mntTioN’ orf lltEI 
to ali.av iiif. Mfu . jwas am; 

°P<- 

i^fej iar stupid treatment adopted ; manner. 
(nt^U^ Case, shows " the stuff ’ 
made of. It is, however, j 
instances v.hirh cow*} 


oi*r, ration, . 

The only operation performed last week 


. j was amputation of the thigh by Mr. Travers. 
; The operation wa# performed in a crt^itabfo 
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<ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 

case or extra aefhoides. 

emas, in his definition of this! 
apecics of lepra, limits the eruption to the! 
extremities; hut as the characters of the 
scale# and of the eruption, in the following: 
case, agree in every other respect with the 
description given of the lepra alphuides hy 
the same author. “ in the small size of the 
patches not extending beyond the diameter 

a fork lines, or being confluent, and in the 
JH*inuiaiut»8 and greater whiteness of the 
fK ahi's," wo have given it under that head. 
Indued, the doctor himself, in speaking of \ 
the treatment of the lepra alphnides, oh-1 
nerves that “ ft frequent use of the warm j 
hath, with which a moderate degree of) 
friction may he combined, contribute* to [ 
remove the scales, and to soften the akin ; J 
or, if tin eruption be confined to the exirmities, 
local ablution may he sufficient/' evidently 
meaning that it sometimes extends to other 
parts. 

Alary Hurt, tab 10, haft been the subject 
of this eruption for the last four month*; 
the trunk, extremities, nod hairy scalp, are 
studded with small whitish circular scales. 
No uneasy sensation# attend it, except a 
in A i 1 1 .’. , vkipri warn in bed, 
Yi., . » hrt t !:■ 4 -:. i uiployed pre¬ 

vious to her admission into tiro hospital, 
hut without benefit, 

Mr. Lawrence ordered a warm bath three 
times u week, five grain* of the hy.Ir. 
ereta every second night, and a dose of 
ihnUiml on the following morning. This 
plan was followed up fur some time without 
tmy apparent advantage, until, at length, the 
child became salivated. From that period 
the scales begun to decline; in the course 
of it week, the extremities were almost free; 
mid in three from the occurrence of sali¬ 
vation, the child left the hospital free from 
the unseemly disease. Wo have cousideml 
thin case worth reporting, from the circum¬ 
stance that mercury, named to the extent of 
*,» Uwtim, seems to have effected the cure. 
Various means had been previously tried, 
ami mercury itself, for some time, without 
the removal of the affection *. but »» soon as 
the mouth became affected, it began to die j 
away, and progressively continued to do so j 
vatU the turn was completed. 


TUMOUR HEAR THE ANGLE Of TUI JAW. 

Mary Bray, set. TJ. Ti.a ■■a!’. i f. h thin 
Woman, of ruddy < ‘ ap¬ 

pearance, states, that between seven and 
eight years ago, she caught cold from sleep¬ 
ing in a damp bed. and that a sore throat 
ensued. Boon after she perceived n small 
tumour situated immediately behind the 
angle of the jaw, which increased very 
slowly for four years, hut, latterly, has 
grown more rapidly. She has had good 
health for many years, and lived abstemi¬ 
ously. She has now a swelling immediately 
behind the angle tmd rarnus of the jaw, con¬ 
siderably larger than a hen’s egg. It is 
oval, hard, and irregular on the surface, aa 
if composed of four unequal lobes, and 
easily moveable both on the subjacent parts, 
and under the skin, to which it is loosely 
attached. It in not, nor has it ever been 
painful, or produced the slightest incoar • 
nicnoe in any respect. 

The tumour won removed hy Mr. Law¬ 
rence by a single incision of about five 
inches, carried over its long axis, being con¬ 
nected only by loose cellular tissue, and 
quickly dissected out. .Profuse bleeding 
took place from several arteries during the 
excision, which was not interrupted on that 
account ; faintness came on, and stopped it. 
A small slice of parotid gland was found at 
the bam* of the tumour. The surface of the 
hitter was tuborculated, tmd covered by a 
thin closely-adhering whitish capsule. Its 
substance was firm and compact, approach¬ 
ing, in colour and appearance, to the •offer 
form of sdrrhuK. Its cut surface had a 
rii-.hriv lohulated appearance, and of uniform 
texture throughout. The flap was laid 
down and slightly approximated by adhe¬ 
sive straps, subsequently removed, the 
wound being simply covered by a damp 
cloth. A considerable portion of the in¬ 
cision united by adhesion; hut a copior 
flow of saliva took place from its centre * 
few days after the operation, and continued 
for about ten days. She waa discharged 
cured on the 'shtd of February. 


ERRATUM. 

Page BIO, 2d column, btii line from bot¬ 
tom, for ■* Hermite in Ecostac/" read “ Her* 
niite r« Ecoaae.” 

Correspondents in our next. 
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